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RATHER  SHY. 


WITH  THE  EDITOR'S  COMPLIMENTS. 


*  FEW  words  with  regard  to  the  purpose  of  this  magazine  will 
not,  I  hope,  be  considered  out  of  place.  Its  conception  was 
the  result  of  a  conversation  between  myself  and  a  well- 
known  journalist,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  : — 

"The  ephemeral  nature  of  journalistic  work  is  its  most 
discouraging  feature.     To-day  I  write  a  newspaper  article 
which  I  know  embodies  some  of  my  best  writing.     By  to-morrow  it 
has  gone.    Like  the  May-fly,  it  has  lived  but  a  few  hours,  whereas 

2|  it  was  just  as  worthy  of  preservation  as  other  matter  from  my  pen, 

1 

2|  which    is   kept    by   thousands    in   the    permanent    form    of  bound 

j§  volumes." 

J*  His    complaint    was    very    just.      A    great   deal    of   the  most 

j|j        interesting   literary  work   of  the   day   appears    in  the  newspapers, 

H 

Jy  to  suffer  premature  cremation  between  the  bars  of  the  grate,  or 
-§•)        to  serve  as  a  wrapper  for  cheese  and  candles. 

"§j  It  will   be  the  object  of  the  Search  Jjjght  to  embody  in  more 

1 

JD  permanent  form  a  monthly  selection  of  such  matter— to  lay  before 
its  readers  stories  and  articles  that  everyone  would  like  to  read, 
if  only  they  knew  where  to  find  them.     The  selection  will  be  one 

jg]  which  no  individual  could  make,  for  it  will  embody  the  work  of  a 
score  of  persons,  and   will  embrace  material  from  journals  pub- 

jf<  '•!  '  .....  - 

lished  in  every  part  of  the  civilised  world. 

i  - 

The  sketches  of  prominent  men  and  women  among  those  who 
J|  are  making  the  papers  of  the  world  will  be  continued  from  month 
^)        to  month. 

To  write  more  would  be  superfluous.  Those  who  read  these 
words  will  read  the  magazine,  with  the  result,  I  trust,  that  they 
consider  its  publication  justified  by  its  merits. 
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PATTI   AT   HER  CASTLE. 


sevw  O  begin  with,  Mdme.  Patti's  day  is 
W  H  initiated  in  a  highly  laudable  way  in 
p  £  her  lavatory,  which  is  a  dream  of 
loveliness  and  a  triumph  of  art.  The 
room  is  finished  in  rosewood,  and  by 
artificial  means  is  filled  with  a  per- 
petual odour  not  unlike  that  arising 
from  a  flower  garden.  The  decora- 
tions are  no  less  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  are  the 
fragrant  perfumes  delightful  to  the  senses.  The 
bath-tub  is  inlaid  with  the  costliest  porcelain, 
and  water  is  conducted  to  it  through  sundry 
faucets,  slowly,  swiftly,  or  in  torrents,  as  Madame's 
fancy  or  inclination  dictates.  She  may  take  a 
plunge  or  perchance  her  whim  is  for  a  simple 
sponge  bath.  She  is  not  partial  to  very  hot  or 
very  cold  water,  but  rather  likes  the  mean  tem- 
perature, called  "tepid."  The  duration  of  this 
feature  of  the  singer's  daily  life  varies.  She  may 
feel  in  the  humour  for  a  carousal  with  the  torrents, 
which,  by  ingenious  devices,  are  made  to  envelop 
her  like  a  waterfall  when  she  desires,  or  perhaps 
she  may  open  her  eyes  on  the  day  in  no  gamesome 
humour,  when,  instead  of  sporting  in  her  artificial 
lake  like  a  water  nymph,  she  is  content  to  satisfy 
herself  with  a  rubbing  for  purely  sanitary 
purposes. 

A  Fortune  in  Towels. 

Madame  is  attended  at  the  bath  by  her  faithful 
Mexican  woman-servant,  Manuala,  who  invariably 
finishes  the  ceremony  with  a  vigorous  application 
of  cologne  water  or  alcohol.  Her  stock  of  towels 
is  alone  worth  a  fortune,  being  imported  from 
Turkey  and  other  Oriental  countries,  where  they 
are  woven  of  the  costliest  fabrics. 

Enveloped  in  a  robe  of  silk  and  wool,  a  dream 
of  beauty  in  its  texture  and  workmanship,  Madame 
is  conducted  by  her  maid  from  the  bath-room  to 
her  dressing-room,  where  she  is  surrendered  by 
the  Mexican  to  the  tenderer  and  more  skilful 
hands  of  Karoline.  Some  writers  have  called 
Mile.  Karoline  Patti's  maid.  Not  so.  She  is  a 
lady-in-waiting. 

Karoline  Baumeister  is  an  Austrian  spinster  of 
Patti's  age  (forty-nine)  and  her  education  is 
superior,  while  her  natural  talents  are  of  a  high 
order.  She  is  a  linguist,  rich  in  her  own  right, 
phenomenally  diplomatic.  She  dresses  Madame 
for  her  after-breakfast  stroll,  the  latter  having 
taken  her  toast  and  coffee  while  breaking  the  seal 
of  her  letters  before  going  to  the  bath. 

Mdme.  Patti,  by  the  way,  eats  no  fresh  bread, 
and  when  she  has  taken  her  bath  she  is  done  with 
water  in  its  native  purity  for  the. day.     She  must 


quench  her  thirst,  to  be  sure,  like  an  ordinary 
mortal,  but  to  every  gill  of  the  water  she  drinks 
she  adds  ateaspoonful  of  spirits,  generally  whiskey. 
This  is  for  the  sake  of  her  voice,  that  wonderful 
voice,  which  has  done  so  much  for  her  since  she 
was  a  school-girl,  living  on  Tenth  Street,  in  this 
city,  a  school-girl  to  whom  the  future  was  a  Pan- 
dora's box.    Patti  also  ignores  red  wine. 

By  Karoline's  deft  fingers  she  is  made  present- 
able for  her  morning  walk,  during  which  she 
meets  the  troop  of  guests  that  hover  at  the  castle. 

The  Diva's  Dresser. 

The  bath  robe  is  exchanged  first  for  a  morning 
robe  and  other  garments.  Then  Madame's  hair 
is  looked  after.  This  wonderful  head  of  hair  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  What  is  its 
natural  colour  ?  No  confidence  is  violated  in 
saying  that  it  is  a  chestnut  brown,  inclined  to  be 
dark,  and  that  the  absence  of  silver  streaks  at  the 
age  of  forty -eight  proclaims  loudly  that  the  Diva 
holds  her  own  with  time.  Madame's  hair  being 
attended  to  in  one  of  a  thousand  ways  known  to 
Karoline,  the  subject  of  a  dress  and  ornaments 
next  claim  her  attention.  For  twenty-eight 
years  Karoline  has  dictated  what  this  dress  shall  be. 
She  and  her  patron  were  young,  indeed — only 
twenty — when  they  formed  their  present  alliance. 

At  11.30,  having  breakfasted  in  her  room, 
Mdme.  Patti  takes  her  daily  constitutional.  Mean- 
while the  guests  in  the  castle,  having  breakfasted 
in  their  rooms,  have  distributed  themselves  over 
the  lawns  and  flower-gardens,  where  Madame 
greets  them  with  cheerful  good-morning  saluta- 
tions. 

Breakfasting  in  the  privacy  of  one's  own  room 
is  a  unique  feature  of  Craig-y-Nos.  And  such 
breakfasts  !  The  guest  rings  a  bell  and  orders 
whatever  his  or  her  appetite  suggests. 

Her  Wonderful  Vitality 

is  illustrated  by  her  walks  about  the  castle.  She 
is  untiring,  and  after  she  has  climbed  to  the 
summit  of  a  mountain  she  actually  seems  sorry  to 
think  there  is  not  another  elevation  in  sight  to 
conquer.  Her  energy  and  strength  are  illustrated 
by  her  movements  indoors  and  out. 

Stories  to  the  effect  that  Mdme.  Patti  cuts  a 
grotesque  figure  with  her  throat  bundled  up  to 
guard  her  precious  voice,  and  that  she  is^  seldom 
heard  to  speak  because  she  is  afraid  talking  will 
injure  it,  are  sheer  nonsense.  She  is  the  life  of 
the  place  and  says  she  cannot  live  without  fresh 
air.  A  brilliant  conversationalist,  she  is  loquacious 
to  a  degree,  and  as  to  her  throat,  it  is  bare  in  fine 
weather.  But  aside  from  this  rule  she  places  no 
restraint  whatever  on  her  naturally  vivacious 
spirits. 
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After  her  constitutional,  luncheon  is  served  at 
12.30,  and  there  Madame  again  meets  her  guests. 
The  daily  papers  are  usually  discussed  at  the  table.  At 
1.30  Mdme.  Patti  retires  to  her  room,  where  she  is 
dressed  for  her  daily  drive  about  the  grounds  in 
her  special  carriage,  which  is  one  Of  nine  private 
equipages  on  the  place,  the  other  eight  being  kept 
for  guests.  Nine  coachmen  are  employed.  Mdme. 
Patti's  own  coachman  is  considered  the  best  hired 
whip  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

"  Richi,"  Madame's  favourite  pet,  a  little  Mexi- 
can dog,  often  accompanies  her  on  her  drives.  The 
story  of  how  Madame  once  delayed  a  performance 
fifteen  minutes  in  order  that  "  Richi  "  might  get 
his  good-night  kiss  is  old  and  probably  untrue. 
One  thing  is  certain,  however,  "Richi"  is  a  "lucky 
dog."  Many  a  child  might  envy  him  his  wardrobe 
and  his  wicker  basket  or  cradle.  He  has  seven 
precious  collars,  one  for  every  day  in  the  week, 
and  being  delicate,  he  has  blankets  galore.  He 
sleeps  in  night-gowns  like  a  real  child,  and  of 
these  garments  he  has  a  round  dozen  made  of 
costly  silk. 

A  Royal  Reception. 

Madame  returns  from  her  drive  at  5  o'clock 
sharp  and  is  received  by  the  entire  concourse  of 
house-servants,  who  greet  her  as  their  queen. 
This  regal  reception  is  one  of  the  great  diva's  con- 
ceits, and  she  is  such  a  kind  mistress  to  her  people 
that  it  does  them  good  to  see  her  gratify  it. 

The  time  between  5  o'clock  and  the  dinner  hour 
is  not  given  up  altogether  to  dressing  for  the 
greatest  gastronomic  event  of  the  day.  Karoline 
has  dressing  reduced  to  such  an  art  that  Madame 
is  prepared  for  her  appearance  in  the  dining-room 
in  much  less  than  two  hours. 

The  diva  has  many  ways  of  amusing  herself. 
She  will  sometimes  press  that  big  automatic  organ, 
already  often  described,  into  service,  and  setting  it 
to  a  waltz  will  fly  round  the  room  like  a  fairy, 
keeping  correct  time  with  the  music.  Sometimes 
she  waltzes  with  her  husband,  but  oftenest  alone. 
This  organ  is  a  source  of  unending  pleasure  to  her, 
and  she  keeps  it  going  often  for  an  hour  at  a 
time.  At  other  times  Madame  will  fasten  to 
her  fingers  noisy  Spanish  castanets  and  keep  time 
as  she  flies  around  the  room.  She  is  especially 
fond  of  Spanish  dances. 

Madame  appears  at  dinner,  served  at  7  o'clock, 
dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  day  and  rendered  as 
beautiful  as  Mile.  Baumeister  can  possibly  make 
her.  Her  entry,  another  conceit,  is  regal.  Here, 
often  for  the  first  time  since  she  opened  her  eyes 
in  the  morning,  she  meets  her  husband,  who  is  an 
inveterate  fisherman,  and  is  generally  off  with,  his 
rod  and  reel  by  daylight. 

Her  Husband. 

M.  Nieolini  is  not  a  churlish  fellow  by  any 
means,  and  he  is  kind  to  guests,  but  speaking 
little,  if  any,  English,  he  does  not  mingle  much 
with  English  or  American  visitors. 

After  dinner  Patti  entertains  her  guests  much 
as  other  hostesses  do,  except  that  a  private 
theatrical  entertainment  is  always  a  feature.  The 
company  chats,  plays  at  billiards,  &c,  until  11.30, 


when,  after  wine  is  served  at  a  sideboard,  Mme. 
Patti  bids  all  a  courteous  good-night,  wishing  them 
good  rest  and  refreshing  sleep.  She  retires  to  her 
boudoir,  where  she  is  taken  in  hand  by  Karoline. 

This  boudoir  is  a  fairy's  nook.  Communicating 
with  her  own  and  her  husband's  bedrooms,  it  is  at 
the  same  time  in  no  sense  a  part  of  them.  Its 
dimensions  are  12  ft.  by  28  ft.,  and  it  has  two 
windows  facing  west  and  looking  out  on  a  delight- 
ful prospect.  The  curtains  are  of  beautiful  plush, 
and  the  chairs  and  settees  are  embossed  maroon 
plush,  and  handsome  pillows,  scarfs  and  tidies  are 
thrown  over  the  furniture.  The  floor,  like  all  the 
floors  in  the  castle,  is  covered  simply  with  rugs, 
there  being  no  carpets.  On  the  walls  hang  a  few 
pictures,  among  them  a  life-size  portrait  of  the 
diva  herself. 

Here  in  this  bower  Madame  is  shorn  of  her 
ornaments  and  Karoline,  whose  jealous  eye  is 
watchful  of  her  comfort,  begins  to  prepare  her 
for  bed. 

By  midnight  Mme.  Patti  is  usually  ready  for 
bed.  Before  she  retires  she  rings  an  electric  bell, 
which  is  a  peremptory  signal  for  every  one  to  seek 
his  couch  and  for  the  castle  to  be  closed. 

Madame  has  been  followed  through  a  day  now 
and  laid  away  to  rest.  Karoline  locks  her  jewels 
up  in  a  monster  safe  built  for  that  specific  purpose, 
and  of  which  she  alone  knows  the  combination. 

Mme.  Patti  is  a  woman  of  strong  affections,  a 
devoted  wife,  and  a  fond  stepmother.  Her  hus- 
band's children,  five  in  number,  occupy  a  warm 
place  in  her  heart,  and  she  never  tires  of  doing 
things  for  them.  The  youngest,  Richard  Nicolini, 
spends  much  of  his  time  at  the  castle,  although  he 
is  a  man  full  grown  and  is  already  fighting  for  a 
place  among  the  throngs  of  men.  He  is  very 
proud  of  his  mother,  as  he  calls  the  diva,  and  she 
on  her  part  likes  to  show  him  off  to  guests,  invari- 
ably introducing  him  as  her  son.  Richard's  three 
sisters  are  happily  married  and  his  elder  brother  is 
an  officer  in  the  French  army. 

An  Ideal  Hostess. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  there  is  a  swarm  of 
guests  at  the  castle  perpetually.  Madame  likes 
company,  and  in  no  way  is  her  personality  more 
fully  exemplified  than  in  her  treatment  of  those  to 
whom  she  extends  her  hospitality.  She  pays  even 
the  railway  fare  to  the  castle  when  shec  an  do  so 
Avith  delicacy,  and  after  a  visitor  is  once  beneath 
her  roof  that  visitor  is  at  no  expense  whatever. 
The  very  postage  stamps  he  or  she  uses  are  fur- 
nished by  the  hostess,  and  carriages  and  liveried 
coachmen  are  ready  to  respond  to  his  or  her  beck 
and  call.  If  the  guest  desire  to  send  a  telegram 
or  a  cable  message  he  or  she  has  simply  to  write  it 
and  it  is  transmitted  at  the  diva's  cost. 

When  royalty  come  to  see  her  the  diva  sings, 
but  never  under  any  other  circumstances. 

Every  night  since  her  new  theatre  was  completed, 
she  gives  an  entertainment,  and  she  dresses  for 
the  part  she  assumes  as  elaborately  and  as  care- 
fully as  if  she  were  to  appear  before  thousands. 
The  theatre  is  lighted  up,  and  the  attraction  of  the 
evening  is  co^efujly   staged.      She   shows  her 
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capacity  for  work  by  remaining  one  or  two  hours 
on  the  stage.  All  the  performances  are  given  in 
dumb  show.  If  there  be  but  half-a-dozen  guests 
in  the  castle,  they  have  the  entire  theatre  to  them- 
selves, and  are  furnished  with  beautiful  printed 
programmes  of  the  evening's  performance.  These 
are  ordered  daily  from  an  office  in  Swansea,  and 
only  the  number  necessary  for  the  occasion  are 
sent,  so  that  naturally  they  become  valuable  as 
souvenirs.  There  is  a  gallery  to  the  theatre, 
and  the  Welsh  peasantry  are  always  welcome  to 
enter  it  and  witness  the  play  without  cost. 

Mme.  Patti,  like  many  another  woman,  has 
a  weakness  for  royal  blood,  and  feels  especially 
honoured  when  royalty  visits  her,  a  not  infrequent 
occurrence.  On  the  second  floor  of  the  castle  are 
two  connecting  rooms  set  apart  for  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  whose  names  they  bear.  They 
are  numbered  6  and  7,  and  are,  of  course,  fur- 
nished luxuriously. 

Madame's  500  trunks,  containing  what  is  per- 
haps the  most  extensive  wardrobe  in  the  world, 
are  kept  in  one  large  room,  where  an  even  tem- 
perature is  maintained  night  and  day. 

One  hundred  servants  are  maintained  in  various 
capacities  at  Oraig-y-Nos,  and  the  diva  takes  a 
personal  interest  in  each  and  every  one  of  them. 
They  on  their  part  adore  their  mistress,  and  will 
do  anything  to  please  her.  "There  are  nine  coach- 
men, four  head  gardeners,  cooks,  butlers,  waiters, 
&c,  until  you  can't  begin  to  see  what  they  all  find 
to  do.  On  Sunday,  except  in  cases  of  absolute 
necessity,  they  are  permitted  to  do  no  work. 

Madame's  Sunday, 

On  the  day  of  rest  Madame  Patti  invariably 
foregoes  the  pleasures  of  her  daily  drive, 
although  she  does  not  always  attend  the 
little  church  hard  by  her  castle.  When  she 
does  go  to  her  devotions,  however,  she  gives 
with  a  lavish  hand,  her  contribution  to  the 
plate  invariably  being  <£5.  Madame  is  super- 
stitious, too,  and  is  well  informed  in  the  folk-lore 
and  legendary  tales  common  among  the  simple 
folk  that  live  around  her  mountain  home.  M. 
Nicolini  being  a  Hebrew,  his  wife  has  the  good 
sense  and  the  good  taste  to  be  neither  bigoted  in- 
her  religion  nor  ostentatious  in  the  observance  of 
its  rites. 

Mile.  Karoline  Baumeister,  who  has  already 
been  ref  erred  to  as  Mme.  Patti's  companion  and 
friend,  has  her  own  apartments  in  the  castle,  and 
a  feature  of  them  is  her  magnificent  upright 
piano,  which  she  plays  most  proficiently.  She 
sings,  too,  is  also  an  artist,  and  spends  much  time 
with  her  brushes  and  paints.  A  woman  of  rare 
cultivation,  she  is  indispensable  to  Craig-y-Nos 
Castle  and  to  its  famous  owner.  It  is  strange 
that  such  a  woman  could  ever  get  before  the 
public  in  the  light  of  a  mere  maid  or  attendant. 
She  carries  a  cheque-book,  and  knows  far  more 
about  Madame's  finances  than  Madame  knows 
herself.  She  does  not  look  a  day  over  thirty-five, 
though  she  confesses  to  forty-eight  years  of  life. 
She  is  tall  and  strikingly  handsome. 

Patti's  attention  was  attracted  to  the  old  castle, 


built  in  1842,  while  she  was  on  an  excursion  in 
the  Swansea  Valley  with  a  party  of  picnickers  in 
1875.  She  at  once  made  a  proposition  to  buy,  and 
secured  the  property  at  a  moderate  cost.  Since  then 
she  has  spent  .£100,000  on  its  improvement.  She 
is  quite  sure  that  the  atmospheric  conditions  there 
are  more  favourable  to  the  preservation  of  her 
voice  than  are  the  atmospheric  conditions  any- 
where else  on  the  habitable  globe. 

Home-made  Gas  and  Electricity. 

The  sanitary  arrangements  at  the  castle  are 
perfect,  and  gas,  electricity,  ice,  &c,  are  manufac- 
tured on  the  ground.  William  Heck,  who  has 
been  in  her  employ  sixteen  years,,  a  man  of  rare 
executive  ability,  has  charge  of  the  Madame's 
business  outdoors,  as  Mile.  Baumeister  has  charge 
inside  the  house.  He  carries  his  own  cheque- 
book, and  is  trusted  absolutely  by  Madame.  One 
of  Mr.  Heck's  subordinates  has  nothing  under  the 
sun  to  do  but  look  after  the  flags  at  Craig-y-Nos. 
When  Patti  is  absent  no  flags  are  seen,  but  when 
it  is  known  that  she  is  going  to  return  up  goes 
the  English  flag.  If  a  distinguished  guest  is  at 
the  castle,  the  banner  of  his  or  her  country  is 
floated  for  that  day.  The  chime  of  bells  in  the 
tower,  placed  there  recently,  cost  .£8,000.  They 
are  heard  every  fifteen  minutes. 

It  must  cost  the  lady  an  enormous  sum  to 
maintain  her  theatre.  In  addition  to  the  artists 
that  she  must  constantly  have  at  the  castle,  there 
are  thirty  pieces  in  the  orchestra,  and  as  nothing 
is  lacking  in  the  way  of  illumination,  stage-setting, 
&c,  the  expense  mounts  up  into  thousands  of 
pounds. 

 ==320303030*==-  

That  clever  little  paper,  Ariel,  has  at  last  suc- 
cumbed. Some  months  ago  it  was  reported  that 
publication  was  about  to  cease,  but  the  proprietor, 
Mr.  Dawson,  re-considered  his  determination,  and 
carried  it  on  again,  with  results,  however,  so  un- 
satisfactory, as  to  cause  him  now  to  show  how 
much  he  repented  the  move  by  finally  throwing  up 
the  sponge.  Ariel  was  certainly  the  best  penny 
paper  of  its  class,  and  deserved  a  better  fate.  One 
would  have  thought  that  the  mere  fact  of  its  being 
edited  by  so  rising  a  humourist  as  Mr  Zangwill 
would  have  been  enough  to  ensure  it  the  requisite 
degree  of  popularity. 

The  failure  of  the  paper — on  which,  I  am  told, 
fifteen  thousand  pounds  has  been  sunk— is 
another  example  of  the  utter  futility  of  attempting 
to  establish  a  property  of  this  kind  without  ade- 
quate business  management.  Ariel,  while  well 
edited,  was  certainly  one  of  the  worst  managed 
papers  in  London.  If  only  folks  could  be  made  to 
realise  that  with  a  new  paper  the  manager  is  a 
personage  of  far  greater  importance  than  the 
editor,  there  would  be  less  money  wasted  in 
journalistic  enterprises ;  for  the  number  of  men 
who  even  think  that  they  are  capable  of  managing 
a  paper  properly,  is  far  more  limited  than  that  of 
those  who  imagine  that  they  are  heaven-bom. 
editors. 
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THE  "GRAND  OLD  MAN"  OP  GERMANY. 


AST  of  the  river  Oder,  and  remote  from 
the  centres  of  civilisation  and  com- 
merce, there  is  a  bleak  and  desolate 
region  known  as  the  Hinter  Pome- 
rania.  The  inhabitants  are  a  hardy 
race  noted  for  their  straightforward- 
ness and  inflexibility  of  purpose,  and 
characterised  by  keen  commonsenseand 
perseverance  bordering  upon  obstinacy. 
Of  such  is  Rudolph  Virchow,  who  first  saw  the 
light  on  October  13th,  1821,  in  the  little  town  of 
Schievelbein.  His  father  was  a  merchant  in  a 
small  way  of  business,  and  belonged  to  that  social 
body  called  the  "  lower  middle  class,"  from  which 
so  many  of  our  greatest  men  have  sprung. 

His  First  Appointment. 

In  1839  young  Virchow  entered  the  medical 
school  of  Berlin  University,  where  he  pursued  his 
studies  side  by  side  with  Herrmann  Helmholtz, 
who  has  since  become  his  greatest  rival  in  the 
field  of  natural  philosophy.  Some  five  years  later 
he  was  appointed  assistant  to  Froriep,  lecturer  on 
anatomy  at  the  Charite  Hospital,  and  on  the 
resignation  of  the  latter  in  1846  Virchow  stepped 
into  his  shoes. 

While  an  assistant  at  the  Charite  he  had  clearly 
mapped  out  his  career  as  a  reformer  of  medical 
science.  As  a  preliminary  step  he  founded,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  highly  gifted  friend,  Benno 
Reinhard,  a  journal  —  Record  of  Pathological 
Anatomy  and  Physiology — for  the  propagation  of 
his  views.  About  the  same  period  he  introduced 
a  new  system  of  conducting  post-mortem  examina- 
tions, which  enabled  him  to  satisfactorily  deter- 
mine the  pathology  of  cholera. 

How  He  Made  His  Reputation. 

Soon  after  passing  his  twenty-fifth  birthday,  the 
young  reformer  struck  the  great  blow  which  elec- 
trified the  world  of  medicine.  This  was  his 
searching  criticism  and  refutation  of  the  theories 
of  Bokitansky,  the  celebrated  Viennese  specialist, 
who  had  until  then  been  regarded  as  the  Nestor  of 
the  science  of  surgery.  Virchow's  reputation  was 
henceforth  established  on  a  firm  basis. 

In  1847  he  was  placed  on  the  teaching  staff*  of 
Berlin  University  as  lecturer  on  surgical  and 
pathological  anatomy.  Early  in  the  following  year 
he  was  sent  by  the  Russian  Government  to  inves- 
tigate an  outbreak  of  abdominal  typhoid  in 
Silesia.  Here  he  began  those  studies  in  anthro- 
pology, a  science  which  now  counts  him  among  its 
greatest  followers. 

On  his  return  to  Berlin  Virchow  appeared  in  the 
new  character  of  a  social  reformer  by  publishing  a 
pamphlet  freely  criticising  the  existing  institutions 
and  demanding  far-reaching  social  and  political 
changes.  The  revolution  of  1848  quickly  carried 
him  to  the  front.  With  characteristic  zeal  he 
opened  a  vigorous  campaign  against  the  abuses  of 
sanitary  principles,  and  brought  out  a  weekly 
paper,  the  Medical  Reform.,  in  which  he  sharply 
attacked  the  official  negligence. 


Then  came  the  year  1849,  and  with  it  a  re- 
action. All  dreams  of  progress  were  ruthlessly 
destroyed.  The  Government  suppressed  the 
Medical  Reform,  and  erased  its  editor's  name  from 
the  list  of  professors  at  the  University.  Smart- 
ing under  this  injustice,  Virchow  determined  to 
shake  the  dust  of  Berlin  from  his  feet,  and 
accepted  a  call  to  Wurzberg-on-the-Main. 

But  the  dark  days  in  the  capital  were,  in  one 
sense,  the  happiest  period  of  Virchow's  life,  for  on 
the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Wurzberg  he  met  a 
Miss  Minna  Mayer,  to  whom  he  was  married 
twelve  months  later. 

His  stay  at  the  little  university  on  the  Main 
lasted  seven  years,  and  it  was  here  that  some  of 
his  best  work  was  done ;  notably  that  series  of 
investigations  which  resulted  in  the  publication  in 
1856  of  "  Cellular  Pathology,"  a  work  recognised 
as  the  foundation  of  all  recent  pathological 
research.  In  the  autumn  of  1856  he  was  recalled 
to  Berlin  to  take  charge  of  a  new  pathological 
institute. 

The  Sanitary  Reform  of  Berlin. 

From  this  period  dates  his  activity  as  a  common 
councilman  and  politician.  In  the  former  capa- 
city he  inaugurated  many  measures  of  sanitary 
reform,  calculated  to  render  Berlin  the  healthiest 
city  in  Europe,  while  soon  after  crossing  the 
threshold  of  the  Prussian  Diet,  in  1861,  he  became 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Progressives. 

His  manifold  duties  as  a  citizen  did  not  prevent 
the  issue  in  1862  of  a  remarkable  treatise  on 
tumours,  which  was  followed  two  years  afterwards 
by  "  Trichinae,"  the  pioneer  work  of  the  new 
science  of  bacteriology,  before  which  there  lies  an 
immensity  of  possibilities.  It  was  at  this  time, 
also,  that  Virchow  began  to  make  his  presence 
felt  in  the  domain  of  natural  philosophy  by  a 
series  of  lectures  delivered  at  the  annual  meetings 
of  the  "German  Association."  Like  some  other 
distinguished  men  Rudolf  Virchow  masters  at  a 
glance  all  the  intricacies  of  a  problem. 

Organiser  of  the  Ambulance  Service  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  War. 

His  energy  and  resource  were  strikingly  ex- 
emplified in  the  Franco  Prussian  war,  when  he 
evolved  out  of  chaos  and  confusion  a  most  perfect 
hospital  service  for  the  wounded,  and  personally 
conducted  the  first  ambulance  train  towards  Metz. 
As  president  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of 
Innspriick,  he  undertook  those  investigations  into 
the  distribution  of  the  brachycephalous  skulls  of 
historic  and  prehistoric  man  which  determined 
the  mixed  origin  of  the  present  inhabitants  of 
Europe. 

Virchow  is  now  a  prominent  member  of  the 
party  of  progress  in  the  Reichstag,  to  which  he 
was  elected  in  1880.  But,  alas!  even  the  most 
illustrious  of  men  has  his  failings,  and  Virchow's 
sin  is  the  want  of  punctuality.  When  he  fixes  a 
lecture  for  eight  o'clock  his  disciples  never  expect 
to  see  him  before  half -past  ten.  It  is,  indeed, 
related  of  him  that  he  arrived  at  the  church  nearly 
two  hours  late  on  his  marriage  morn,  much  to  the 
alarm  of  the  bride  and  her  friends. 
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THE    SEARCH  LIGHT. 


THE  WALTZ-KING. 


usurp  the 


ERR  STRAUSS  made  his  first  appear- 
ance before  a  Vienna  audience  as  a 
conductor  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  or, 
to  be  exact,  forty-seven  years  ago  on 
October  14th  last.  The  elder  Johann 
Strauss  was  at  that  time  the  unchal- 
lenged "  Waltz  -  King,"  and  the 
appearance  of  his  son  was  not  unlike 
the  attempt  of  a  crown  prince  to 

throne.     The  elder  Strauss  did  all  in 


his  power  to  prevent  young  Johann  from  becom- 
ing a  conductor,  or  indeed  a  musician  of  any  kind. 

How  His  Father  Tried  to  Keep  Him  Back— 

"  You  will  make  a  good  bank-clerk,"  he  said  ; 
"perhaps  even  a  successful  merchant.  But  a 
musician  ?  No,  no.  It  is  not  in  you.  Your  brother 
Josef  is  the  musician;  perhaps  Edward,  too,  but 
he  is  too  young  yet  to  determine."  So  Johann 
was  sent  to  a  business  college  to  learn  bookkeeping. 
There  he  had  a  classmate  and  comrade  named 
Gustav  Levy.  One  day  the  two  lads  went  home 
hurriedly.  They  had  been  expelled.  What  was 
wrong  ?  Oh,  nothing  much  ;  only  that  incorrigible 
Johann  Strauss  had  deliberately  sung  a  song  in 
the  midst  of  the  session,  and  that  scapegrace 
Gustav  Levy  had  joined  in  with  him.  Later,  that 
same  Gustav  Levy  became  one  of  the  foremost 
music  publishers  of  Europe,  and  that  same  Johann 
Strauss  wrote  the  Beautiful  Blue  Danube  waltzes 
and  "  Die  Fledermaus." 

So  perforce  the  old  "  Waltz-King  "  consented  to 
Johann's  playing  the  piano  at  concerts  along  with 
his  brother  Josef.  The  piano,  he  thought,  was 
a  contemptible  instrument.  No  one  who  was  con- 
tent to  thump  its  keys  could  ever  be  a  rival  to  the 
*'  Waltz-King  " — for  he  was  fearful  and  jealous  of 
the  possible  success  of  his  boys.  Johann  and 
Josef  got  on  well  with  their  piano,  but  they  also 
studied  the  violin.  This  they  did  secretly,  for 
their  father  had  forbidden  them  to  try  it.  But 
he  found  it  out,  and  he  stormed  again.  They 
were  ingrates,  unclutiful  sons,  stupid  dolts,  to 
imagine  that  they  could  ever  become  great  orches- 
tral artists.  Perhaps  Josef  might  do  fairly  well, 
but  Johann  ?  Never  !  To  soothe  the  fury  of  his 
father,  therefore,  Johann  took  to  studying  counter- 
point and  church  music  exclusively,  with  Bach  and 
Handel  for  his  models. 

—and  How  He  Failed. 

The  old  gentleman  then  felt  safe.  No  matter 
how  well  the  boy  got  on  in  that  line,  he  could  not 
become  a  rival  to  the  Waltz- King.  Fugues  and 
■oratorios  would  hardly  do  for  playing  in  ball-rooms 
and  concert  gardens.  Really  this  was  an  exceed- 
ingly good  thing  for  Johann,  since  ib  gave  him  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  music  such  as  he  would  pro- 
bably not  have  acquired  had  he  gone  directly  on  with 
lighter  music.  But  amid  the  chorales  he  turned 
bis  mind  to  waltzes,  and  his  father  found  it  out 
.and  once  more  raged  against  him.  "  The  good- 
for-nothing  boy,"  he  exclaimed  in  a  fury,  "  actually 
wants  to  write  waltzes.     He !     That  Johann  I 


Why  he  has  not  a  shadow  of  an  idea  of  the  art. 
Look  at  me  !  I  am  foremost  in  the  profession. 
Yet  it  taxes  even  my  ability  to  write  a  waltz  and 
put  anything  new  and  striking  in  it." 

Nevertheless  young  Johann  persevered.  His  first 
published  waltz  immediately  attained  a  greater  popu- 
larity than  any  his  father  had  written,  and  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  he  had  an  orchestra  of  his  own, 
playing  his  own  compositions.  In  a  year  or  two 
he  outranked  his  father  in  popular  favour.  The 
latter  could  not  conquer  his  jealousy.  He  was  so 
much  moved  by  that  singular  passion,  in  fact, 
that  he  went  to  London  to  get  away  from  his  son, 
and  there  caught  cold  and  died,  when  he  was  only 
forty-five  years  old.  His  son  never  cherished  the 
least  resentment  against  his  father  for  opposing 
his  musical  career,  but  loved  him  devotedly,  and 
to  this  day  detests  London,  because,  as  he  says,  it 
killed  his  father. 

The  Man,  His  Homes— 

This  second  Waltz-King  has  enjoyed  a  far 
greater  popularity  than  his  predecessor  ever 
attained,  and  for  more  years  than  the  latter  lived. 
As  a  man  he  is  as  popular  as  he  is  as  a  composer 
or  was  a  conductor — for  he  now  conducts  no  more. 
To  two  generations  he  was  a  familiar  figure  as  he 
stood  among  his  musicians,  directing  their  playing 
with  a  grace  of  movement  equal  to  his  artistic 
skill.  He  does  that  no  more  ;  but  he  is  often  seen 
by  the  public  on  the  streets  and  elsewhere,  and  he 
seems  determined  to  preserve  as  long  as  possible 
the  youthful  appearance  of  his  earlier  years.  He 
is  always  faultlessly  dressed,  and  his  hair  and 
whiskers  are  as  black  as  ever. 

He  has  a  beautiful  mansion  in  Vienna  and  a 
fine  country  estate  in  Schoenau.  They  are  both 
most  evidently  homes  of  an  artist.  There  is  music 
everywhere.  Every  table  is  covered  with  sheets 
and  scraps  of  music-paper,  ready  for  use  or  already 
covered  with  notes  and  fragments  of  compositions. 
—  and  Habits. 

He  devotes  regularly  several  hours  each  morning 
to  composition,  sitting  as  he  does  so  at  the  key- 
board of  a  cabinet  organ.  But  no  hour  of  the  day 
or  night  is  free  from  it.  At  dinner  he  will  hum 
an  air  between  mouthfuls  of  food  and  set  down 
his  wineglass  to  take  up  his  pencil.  He  is  an  in- 
veterate card-player,  but  almost  every  game  is 
interrupted  by  fits  of  music-writing. 

Walking  in  his  garden  at  Schoenau,  strolling  on 
the  streets  of  Vienna,  on  the  drive,  in  the  drawing- 
room,  everywhere,  he  has  paper  and  pencil  at 
hand,  to  jot  down  stray  thoughts  of  melody.  He 
even  has  all  his  clothes  made  with  an  extraordi- 
nary number  of  pockets,  to  hold  the  mass  of 
music-paper  which  he  constantly  carries  about 
with  him.  Nor  do  his  hours  of  sleep  escape. 
But  he  has  trained  himself  to  write,  not  the 
musical  notes,  but  the  letters  that  stand  for  them, 
in  the  dark,  so  that  he  does  not  have  to  rise  from 
his  bed  and  strike  a  light.  He  simply  reaches  out 
in  the  dark  for  the  paper  and  pencil  that  lie  at 
his  bedside,  and  writes  down  strings  of  letters, 
which  in  the  morning  he  readily  translates  into 
musical  notes. 
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ABOUT   RUSSELL  SAGE. 

(A  Contribution  to  the  Natural  History  op 
Millionaires.) 


HE  bomb  -  outrage  which  recently 
shook  New  York  in  general  and 
Wall  Street  in  particular  to  their 
respective  centres  has  had  the  very 
natural  effect  of  causing  a  flood  of 
light  to  be  directed  upon  the  in- 
voluntary hero  of  it  from  the 
searchlight  of  the  Press,  and  bring- 
ing his  personality  into  such  strong 
relief  that  its  minutest  details  are  now  matters  of 
public  knowledge  in  New  York. 

Russell  Sage  is  worth  about  twenty  million 
pounds  sterling,  and  this  colossal  pile  has  not  been 
amassed  so  much  by  direct  speculation  as  by 
advancing  hard  cash  to  speculators — of  course,  on 
the  most  unimpeachable  security.  He  has  the 
reputation  of  holding  more  "cold  cash"  in  hand 
than  any  other  man  in  America.  Suppose  an 
operator  on  a  gigantic  scale  wanted  an  enormous 
sum  of  money — say  10,00,000  dollars — for  some 
huge  speculation,  Russell  Sage  would  be  the  first, 
if  not  the  only,  man  to  whom  he  would  go ;  and,  if 
the  securities  were  good  enough,  he  would  get  it 
on  the  nail. 

The  most  perfect  Money-Making  Machine 
on  Earth. 

This  twenty- fold  millionaire,  although  he  is  over 
seventy-five  years  old,  is  as  keen  and  active  as  a 
man  of  forty,  and  he  lives  and  moves  and  has  his 
being  solely  in  his  books,  coffers,  and  securities. 
He  neither  smokes  nor  drinks,  and  daily  reviles 
eating  as  a  wasteful  bat  unhappily  inevitable  con- 
cession to  the  demands  of  brutish  Nature.  He 
may  be  described  in  one  sentence  as  the  most 
logically  and  mechanically  perfect  money-making 
machine  that  walks  on  two  legs.  He  cannot  be 
compared  with  Shylock,  for  the  Jew  could  love*  as 
his  affection  for  his  daughter  proves,  and  he  could 
hate,  as  poor  Antonio  found  so  nearly  to  his  cost. 
Bat  Russell  Sage  has  no  more  virtues  or  vices 
than  a  flour-mill.  He  grinds  gold  as  it  grinds 
meal,  and  that  is  all. 

What  he  looks  like. 

In  character  and  appearance  he  is  a  compound 
of  Scrooge  and  Uriah  Heep.  He  is  thin,  lanterned- 
jawed,  and  large-handed,  jerky  in  his  movements, 
and  natty  as  to  his  clothing.  No  one  ever  got 
anything  out  of  him  for  nothing,  and  when  the 
story  of  the  bomb  outrage  reached  Wall  Street, 
all  the  "  putters  and  callers  "  laughed  aloud  and 
said,  ;'  The  fellow  must  have  been  a  maniac  to  go 
to  4  Uncle  Sage '  for  money.  Sage  gives  cash  when 
he  absolutely  must,  but  it  takes  something  a  good 
deal  stronger  than  a  dynamite  bomb  to  make  him 
let  go." 

Immediately  after  the  outrage  it  was  said 
among  his  friends  that,  when  he  was  picked  out 
of  the  ruins  of  his  office,  his  first  words  were : — 
"  I  paid  fifteen  dollars  for  this  suit,  and  I  haven't 
worn  it  two  years  yet.    What  does  it  look  like 


now  ? "  Probably  the  point  of  this  joke  to  an 
American  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  millionare  is  very 
particular  about  his  attire,  and  that  a  gentleman's 
outfit  can  hardly  be  had  in  New  York  under  a 
hundred  dollars. 

The  danger  of  the  explosion  once  over,  he  never 
gave  another  thought  to  it.  In  the  chemist's 
shop,  with  his  face  streaming  with  blood,  his 
whole  soul  was  in  his  ruined  office  with  some 
valuable  securities,  and  particularly  with  an 
important  contract  which  he  had  just  signed  when 
the  bomb-fiend  laid  him  by  the  board.  The  mo- 
ment he  got  hold  of  one  of  his  clerks,  he  sent  him 
across  the  road  to  pick  up  what  pieces  of  the  deed 
he  could  find.  The  four  dollars  he  gave  the 
chemist  for  his  surgical  treatment  are  already 
historical. 

Fining  an  Offlce-Boy  2id. 

A  good  many  quaint  tales  are  afloat  just  now  as 
to  the  pai'simony  of  his  office  management  and  the 
system  of  fines  which  he  uses  to  keep  his  staff  in 
order.  Here  is  one  of  them.  The  lunch  of  the 
great  gold-grinder  consists  of  a  "  cheese-sandwich," 
and  one  day  he  sent  an  errand  boy  who  had  been 
some  years  in  his  service  to  get  one  for  him,  and 
gave  him  a  quarter-dollar  to  pay  for  it.  Up  to 
this  time  he  had  always  paid  ten  cents  for  his 
"  lunch,"  and  his  dismay  was  unbounded  when  the 
boy  brought  him  his  sandwich  and  only  ten  cents 
change.  He  fixed  a  piercing  glance  on  the 
trembling  youth,  and  asked  him  where  the  other 
five  cents  were.  "  They  charged  me  fifteen  cents 
for  the  sandwich,"  said  the  boy. 

"  I  have  not  been  guilty  of  such  an  extravagance 
for  five-and-twenty  years,"  said  Sage.  "  Do  you 
think  I  got  rich  on  sandwiches  at  fifteen  cents 
a-piece  ?  This  week  you  will  have  five  cents 
stopped  from  your  wages,  and  I  hope  the  lesson 
will  not  be  lost  on  you." 

Here  is  yet  another  resemblance  to  Mr.  Scrooge. 
Russell  Sage  gives  one  thing  freely  and  without 
cost,  and  that  is  his  advice.  His  constant  theme 
is  thrift,  and  in  praise  of  his  favourite  virtue  even 
he  can  become  eloquent. 

Some  Sage  Advipe. 

In  the  Arcade  Buildings,  in  which  his  omce  isr 
there  is  a  small  colony  of  washerwomen  and 
scrubbers,  who  are  not  over-paid  for  their  toil. 
One  day  one  of  them  came  to  Mr.  Sage  and 
begged  him  to  do  something  for  her.  She  told 
him  that  her  husband  was  in  bed  with  a  broken 
leg,  that  her  daughter  was  ill,  and  also  had  one 
of  her  children  down  with  diphtheria.  She 
concluded  her  appeal  thus  : — "  If  an)  one  dies  in 
the  house  I  have  nothing  to  pay  for  the  funeral ;  I 
can't  pay  the  doctor  as  it  is,  and  I  haven't  a  bit  of 
bread  in  the  house  for  my  sick  folk  to  eat." 

"  Yery  sad  indeed,"  said  the  millionaire.  "  I  fear, 
however,  that  money  would  not  do  you  any  good 
in  your  position.  How  much  do  you  earn  a 
week  ? " 

"  Six  dollars,  Mr.  Sage." 

"  And  how  long  have  you  been  here  ?  " 

"  Ten  years,  sir." 

"  Ten  years  at  six  dollars  a  week !   Half  that 
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would  come  to  1,590  dollars,  and  the  interest  would 
bring  it  up  to  1,700.  If  you  had  been  a  thrifty 
woman  you  might  have  saved  at  least  that  amount ; 
hence  your  present  position  is  due  to  your  own 
extravagance.  My  advice  to  you  under  the 
circumstances  is  to  save  at  least  half  your  income 
for  the  future,  and  then  you  will  never  be  in  such 
a  painful  position  again.    Good  evening  !  " 

The  fact  that  Kussell  Sage  has  made  the  greater 
part  of  his  huge  fortune  by  the  most  ruthless 
methods  known  to  American  stock-jobbing,  does 
not  prevent  him  from  thinking  himself  a  pious 
man.  He  is  a  Presbyterian,  pays  a  good 
round  sum  per  annum  for  church-sittings,  and 
devoutly  believes  in  election  and  grace.  Naturally 
he  believes  that  when  the  last  reckoning  comes 
Russell  Sage  will  be  found  among  the  elect.  The 
-doctors  say  that  his  brain  shows  signs  of  disease, 
and  they  are  probably  right,  as  he  is  no  doubt  a 
victim  to  chrysomania,  as  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  naming  that  morbid  gold-thirst  which  is  un- 
doubtedly the  national  disease  of  America. 
The  Gold  Madness. 

The  mother  of  the  madman  who  was  blown  to 
pieces  by  his  own  bomb  says  that  his  ruling  mania 
was  to  get  rich  quickly,  and  then  build  a  railway 
so  that  in  a  few  years  he  might  become  a  multiple 
millionaire.  Curiously  enough  in  his  saner 
moments  he  wras  a  firm  believer  in  the  views  set 
forth  by  Edward  Bellamy,  and  delighted  in  pic- 
turing the  world  as  reorganised  in  accordance  with 
the  scheme  elaborated  in  "  Looking  Backward." 

There  is  but  little  doubt  but  that  his  madness 
was  akin  to  the  wide -spread  mental  malady  that  is 
■devastating  the  upper  ranks  of  American  society. 
The  Yankee  man  of  business  has  neither  mental 
nor  social  culture  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  wyords, 
and  his  life  knows  no  resting-place.  He  makes 
money,  and  then  more  money,  and  still,  when  he 
has  got  every  pocket  and  coffer  full  of  it,  he  feels 
the  dead  weight  of  his  golden  death-in-life  crush- 
ing him  to  the  earth.  He  learns  nothing  but 
goldmaking,  and  the  delights  of  learned  leisure  or 
artistic  pursuits  are  unknown  to  him.  He  burns 
out  to  the  socket  like  a  gambler  or  an  opium  eater, 
and  only  the  quenchless  lust  for  gain  keeps  him  going 
until  physical  collapse  brings  him  to  the  ground. 

 =saQ@3jQ)Q3aa>s==  

A  paragraph  has  appeared  in  several  papers 
which  have  been  good  enough  to  notice  the  appear- 
ance of  The  Search  Light  in  which  the  statement 
is  made  that  four  plates  printed  in  tints  will  adorn 
the  first  number.  We  think  it  Avell  to  state,  there- 
fore, that  these  plates  will  appear  in  every  issue. 

A  striking  novelty  in  the  newspaper  wrorld 
takes  the  form  of  walking-sticks  made  from  copies 
of  Pearson's  "Weekly,  which  have  been  subjected 
to  a  tremendous  pressure  and  dealt  with  by 
specially  constructed  and  elaborate  machinery. 
People  who  wish  for  an  interesting  memento  of  a 
paper  might  do  a  great  deal  worse  than  forward  a 
remittance  for  5s.  6d.  to  the  manager  of  Pearson's 
Weekly,  Temple  Chambers,  London,  E.C.,  for  one 
of  these  literary  walking-sticks. 


THE  THREE  FRENCH  ROTHSCHILDS. 


AMES,  the  youngest  of  the  five  sons 
of  Anselm  Mayer,  who  founded  the 
great  business  of  the  Rothschilds, 
was  the  founder  of  the  Paris  house. 
He  died  in  1868,  and  his  three  sons, 
Alphonse,  Gustave,  and  Edmund, 
have  already  doubled  their  patrimony, 
which   amounted    to    four  million 


Alphonse  the  Apt  Collector. 

Alphonse  de  Rothschild,  the  eldest  son  of  Baron 
James,  was  born  in  1826.  He  is  the  manager  of 
the  Bank  of  France,  and  a  director  of  most  of  the 
French  railways.  In  private  life,  the  Baron 
Alphonse  is  a  brilliant  conversationalist,  and  a 
most  affable  host.  His  hobby  is  the  collection  of 
works  of  art,  and  his  superb  galleries  contain 
among  their  treasures  some  of  the  finest  creations 
of  the  old  masters. 

Gustave  the  Sportsman. 

Gustave  de  Rothschild,  the  second  member  of 
this  weathly  trio,  is  Consul-General  in  France  of 
Austria-Hungary,  and  an  indefatigable  worker  in 
the  field  of  finance.  He  is  an  ardent  sportsman, 
and  possesses  one  of  the  finest  private  studs  in  the 
Republic.  Like  his  elder  brother,  Gustave  has  a 
passion  for  works  of  art. 

Edmund  the  Arehiteet. 

Baron  Edmund,  although  the  youngest  of  the 
three  millionaires,  takes  a  prominent  part  in  the 
administration  of  the  bank.  From  his  youth 
upwards  he  has  assiduously  collected  the  rarest  of 
prints  and  manuscripts,  and  his  collection  is  con- 
sidered equal  in  value  to  that  of  the  National 
Library  in  Paris.  He  is  a  clever  architect,  and 
his  mansion  in  suburb  St.  Honore  was  erected  after 
his  own  designs. 

Mightier  than  the  Czar. 

The  failure  of  the  last  Russian  loan  is  attri- 
buted to  the  action  of  the  French  Rothschilds, 
who  refused  to  co-operate  therein  in  consequence 
of  the  Czar  having  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their 
petitions  on  behalf  of  their  persecuted  co- 
religionists. These  wealthy  sons  of  a  despised 
and  scattered  nation  have  rendered  Russia  many 
services,  as  they  have  likewise  other  countries. 
Without  the  aid  of  the  defunct  Baron  James,  the 
construction  of  the  first  French  railways  would 
have  been  delayed  twenty  years. 

After  the  war  of  1870,  it  was  the  three  sons  of 
Baron  James  who  hastened  to  the  assistance  of 
the  vanquished  by  subscribing  two  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  million  francs  towards  the 
indemnity  demanded  by  the  Teuton  conqueror. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  that  the  wealthy  trio 
are  not  unmindful  of  the  responsibilities  of 
wealth.  Hospitals  and  charitable  institutions  in 
France  are  indebted  to  them  for  valuable  support, 
while  their  purses  are  open  to  deserving  poverty, 
be  it  of  Jew  or  of  Gentile. 
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QUEEN   VICTORIAS  PRIVATE 
SECRETARY. 

»   

^EVEB.  in  the  way,  but  yet  never  out 
9  of  the  way,  is  the  definition  that  has 
been  applied  to  a  good  private  secre- 
tary. Such  men  are  few  and  far 
between.  To  fill  properly  the  post  of 
a  private  secretary,  even  to  a  private 
person,  requires  a  great  deal  of  tact 
and  patience,  coupled  with  a  rare 
faculty  of  self-effacement.  It  can  be 
imagined,  then,  how  difficult  it  is  to  find  a  man 
who  knows  how  to  discharge  the  multifarious  and 
important  duties  of  confidential  medium  between  a 
great  sovereign  and  the  world  at  large,  without 
ever  asserting  his  own  personality  at  all.  The 
difficulty  is  doubled  when  the  sovereign  happens  to 
be  a  woman  and  a  widow. 

The  Queen  of  England,  however,  has  a  knack  of 
choosing  efficient  as  well  as  faithful  servants,  and 
she  has  for  her  private  secretary  a  man  who  seems 
to  have  been  made  for  the  position. 

Who  he  is— 

Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  is  of  noble  blood  on  both 
sides,  being  a  grandson  of  the  Earl  of  Bessborough 
and  of  Lord  Bathurst,  and  connected  in  various 
ways  with  half  the  great  families  of  England. 
Then  he  is  a  distinguished  soldier,  a  guardsman,  a 
Crimean  hero,  and  a  lieutenant-general  in  the 
army.  At  one  time  he  commanded  a  battalion  of 
the  Grenadiers,  and  acquitted  himself  well  indeed. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  became  private 
secretary  to  Lord  Clarendon,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  Irish  Viceroys,  and  he  did  so  well 
that  he  kept  his  position  under  Lord  St.  Germaine 
and  Lord  Carlisle.  He  only  left  Dublin  Castle,  in 
fact,  to  join  his  regiment  before  Sebastopol. 

On  his  return  from  the  war  his  abilities  were 
recognised  by  his  being  appointed  equerry  to  the 
Prince  Consort ;  not  a  very  agreeable  or  dignified 
post,  but  one  which  was  a  sure  stepping-stone  to 
the  favour  of  the  Queen,  who  has  never  once 
overlooked  good  services  rendered  to  her  husband. 

—when  he  was  Appointed— 
On  the  prince's  death  Colonel  Ponsonby,  as  he 
then  was,  turned  soldier  again  and  went  to 
Canada  with  the  guards,  but  on  the  death  of  Sir 
Theodore  Martin,  in  1870,  the  Queen  sent  for  him 
and  offered  him  the  private  secretaryship.  He  was 
then  forty-five,  six  years  younger  than  the  Queen, 
and  a  very  handsome  and  attractive  man.  Court 
gossips  would  probably  have  had  a  good  deal  to 
say  about  the  appointment  had  not  all  wagging 
tongues  been  silenced  by  his  marrying  one  of  the 
prettiest  and  nicest  of  the  Queen's  maids  of 
honour. 

From  that  time  until  now,  twenty-two  years,  he 
has  been  her  right-hand  man  and  one  of  the  best 
known,  though  least  seen  men  in  her  dominions. 

In  former  times  the  keeper  of  her  Majesty's 
privy  purse,  a  court  official  with  very  responsible 
-and  delicate  functions,  had  always  held  a  distinct 
.and   separate  office  ;  but  on  the  death  of  Sir 


Thomas  Biddulph  in  1878,  the  Queen  conferred  it 
on  her  private  secretary,  an  arrangement  which, 
while  it  doubled  his  work,  raised  him  to  a  very 
influential  position. 

It  gave  him,  in  fact,  the  control  of  all  the  inner 
business  of  the  court,  and  at  the  same  time  brought 
him  into  daily  communication  with  the  public  in  a 
very  satisfactory  way.  You  can  hardly  pick  up  a 
newspaper  in  England  without  dropping  on  some 
such  paragraph  as  this  ; — 

"  The  Queen  has  forwarded,  through  General 
Sir  H.  F.  Ponsonby,  her  annual  subscription  of 
£50  to  the  Army  and  Navy  Pensioners'  Employ- 
ment Society,  of  which  her  Majesty  is  patron." 

Sir  Henry  has  a  snug  house  allotted  to  him 
within  the  precincts  of  St.  James'  Palace,  where 
his  wife  and  family  live,  and  he  also  has  a  separate 
establishment  at  Windsor  Castle.  But  wherever 
the  Queen  is,  whether  in  London,  or  at  Osborne, 
or  at  Balmoral,  or  on  the  Continent,  he  has  to  be, 
and  from  early  morning  until  late  at  night  he  is 
at  her  beck  and  call.  The  Queen  is  a  hard  worker, 
with  very  methodical  habits,  and  she  never  spares 
any  of  her  employes. 

—and  what  he  has  to  do- 

She  is  an  early  riser,  and  often  before  break- 
fast Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  is  sent  for  to  go  through 
the  lettei's  that  have  arrived  by  the  first  mail  or 
by  special  messenger,  and-by  ten  o'clock  the  regular 
business  of  the  clay  is  in  full  swing,  the  Queen 
looking  into  everything  herself,  asking  innumer- 
able questions,  requiring  minute  explanations  of 
every  subject,  often  having  the  leading  newspapers 
read  aloud  to  her,  and  discussing  each  item  of  her 
huge  correspondence  in  a  clear  but  sharp,  peremp- 
tory way. 

He  also  conducts  all  the  confidential  relations 
between  the  Queen  and  the  Ministers  or  other 
great  officers  of  State,  up  to  the  point  where  they 
can  be  taken  over  by  departmental  officials,  and  he 
is  largely  employed,  especially  of  late  years,  in  the 
Queen's  family  affairs. 

Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  is  a  smart,  well-preserved, 
military  looking  man  of  sixty-seven,  always  dressed 
with  exquisite  taste,  and  possessed  of  such  polished 
manners  and  such  a  sauve  and  dignified  bearing 
that  nobody  can  help  being  strongly  attached  to 
him.  He  receives  altogether  about  £2,000  a  year, 
with  a  house  rent  free  at  St.  James  Palace,  and,  of 
course,  free  quarters  wherever  the  Queen  is.  But 
he  has  considerable  income  of  his  own,  and  his 
wife  has  means,  and  their  position  at  court  has 
a  number  of  advantages  altogether  apt-rt  from 
pecuniary  ones. 

 =eo@3g>2a33»=—  

Readers  will  observe  that  while  this  magazine 
is  dated  for  March,  the  plate  given  away 
with  it  is  dated  for  February.  This  anomaly  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  originally  intended  to 
bring  out  the  magazine  at  the  end  of  January  for 
February,  but,  for  reasons  which  need  not  be 
entered  into,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  postpone 
its  appearance  for  a  month.  By  the  time,  how- 
ever, that  this  decision  had  been  arrived  at, 
Ci  February  "  had  been  printed  on  the  plates. 
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A  GREAT  PATRIOT. 


OUIS  KOSSUTH,  the  Hungarian 
patriot,  has  lately  celebrated  his  90th 
birthday. 

I  met  Louis  Kossuth  at  Turin 
jj^M^)  nearly  three  years  ago.  After  Sol- 
ferino,  when  Austria's  eagles  were 
lost  in  the  dust,  Victor  Emanuel  and 
Count  Cavour  made  formal  offers  to 
Kossuth  of  a  residence  in  Italy, 
accompanied  by  assurances  of  the  sincere  admira- 
tion and  friendship  of  the  Italian  King  and 
Minister.  At  length  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
settle  in  Italy,  where  he  has  lived  ever  since  and 
will  probably  end  his  days,  for  I  have  heard  him 
say  that  only  in  the  event  of  Hungary's  complete 
national  emancipation  would  he  ever  consent  to 
return. 

Almost  in  the  centre  of  Turin  stands  the 
ancient  building  within  whose  walls  Kossuth  has 
found  asylum  and  solitude  for  four-and-twe-nty 
years.  The  house  is  an  ancient  palace  formerly 
occupied  by  some  nobleman  and  now  divided  into 
apartments,  or  floors,  which  are  let  out  to  differ- 
ent tenants.  The  old  stone  front  of  the  house 
with  its  heavy  cornices,  is  gray  and  stained  by  the 
sun  and  rain  of  years. 

Kossuth  is  reported  to  be  as  difficult  of  access 
as  King  Humbert  himself,  but  I  was  lucky  enough 
to  secure  an  audience. 

Letters  Worth  Their  Weight  in  Gold. 

His  private  chamber  is  entirely  filled  with 
desks,  book  cases,  and  rows  of  pigeon  holes,  in 
which  are  arranged  with  systematic  neatness  a 
correspondence  of  many  years  with  the  most 
notable  men  of  this  century.  Kossuth  is  in  con- 
stant correspondence  with  eminent  persons  all 
over  the  globe,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  private 
room  of  his  is  a  perfect  treasure  house  of  auto- 
graph letters  of  priceless  value. 

It  is  also  understood  that,  filed  away  among  the 
countless  pigeon  holes,  is  Kossuth's  entire  corre- 
spondence with  Bismarck,  to  whom,  as  the  arbiter 
of  arms  in  Europe,  he  appealed  after  1870,  seek- 
ing to  induce  the  German  Chancellor  to  bring 
every  German  nationality  in  Europe  into  the  im- 
perial federation.  Bismarck,  however,  replied  that 
there  "  must  always  be  two  Germanys — the 
Prussians  and  the  Southerner."  Kossuth  sat  at  a 
flat  desk,  carefully  wrapped  in  a  black  rug,  because 
of  his  tendency  to  suffer  from  chills.  His  figure 
is  much  bowed  with  the  weight  of  years  and  has 
grown  corpulent.  He  wore  a  square  black  skullcap. 

His  interest  in  current  events  everywhere  is  un- 
abated ;  he  knows  what  is  transpiring  in  all  countries. 

He  said  that  the  Hungarian  people,  who  in 
spite  of  every  obstacle  have  preserved  their  race, 
their  language,  their  national  costume,  their 
customs  and  their  traditions,  intact  and  pure, 
cannot  fail  at  last  to  regain  their  national  freedom. 
No  people  in  Europe,  he  claims,  have  equally  pre- 
served their  individuality.  In  this  regard  the 
Magyars  stand  almost  alone.    This  is  the  100th 


year  of  Hungarian  autonomy,  which,  through  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  centuries,  has  never  been  lost. 
Kossuth  longs  to  see  his  successor  rise  up  before 
he  dies. 

Austria  Must  Pass  Away. 

"  That  is  what  our  country  needs,"  said  he  ; 
"  for  myself,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  live  longer, 
for  I  cannot  lead  my  countrymen  now."  He  said 
that  had  he  succeeded  in  his  efforts  to  free 
Hungary,  his  first  step  thereafter  should  have 
been  to  advance  on  Poland  to  aid  that  country 
to  renew  her  struggle  for  freedom.  He  said  that 
Poland  should  be  independent  if  only  for  the 
reason  that  she  would  act  as  a  barrier  between 
the  Czar  and  Europe.  For  Austria  he  predicted 
final  disintegration,  saying  that  a  country  so  devoid 
of  homogeneity  and  composed  of  so  many  unassimi- 
lative  elements,  cannot  stand  the  test  of  time. 
With  German  against  Czech,  Czech  against 
Bohemia,  and  Magyar  against  all,  the  Austrian 
empire  is  foredoomed.  As  to  the  Hapsburgs,  he 
prophecies  their  early  extinction  as  a  dynasty. 

"  The  emperor,"  he  said,  "  has  never  been  king 
of  Hungary  since  the  day  when  I  uncrowned  him 
in  my  address  to  the  Parliament  at  Buda  Pesth." 

There  is  still  a  Kossuth  party  in  the  Hungarian 
Parliament,  composed  of  white-haired  old  men. 
They  are  a  band  of  irreconcilables.  Eegularly 
once  a  year,  when  the  formal  announcement  is 
made  in  the  House  that  the  king  will  receive 
the  parliamentary  delegates  at  the  palace  next  day, 
the  leader  of  the  Kossuth  party  rises,  and  gravely 
asks  whether  the  black  and  yellow  flag  will  float 
over  the  palace,  and  on  receiving  a  reply  in  the 
affirmative,  announces  the  intention  of  his  col- 
leagues not  to  attend.  The  emperor  is  said  to  have 
the  highest  respect  for  these  old  men,  and  would 
not  interfere  with  them  on  any  account. 

"I  would  be  the  Dew." 

Kossuth  takes  great  pride  in  the  fact  that 
during  all  his  long  life  of  ninety  years  he  has 
always  earned  a  living  unaided.  Assistance  has 
been  repeatedly  offered  him  by  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment, and  he  might  have  had  a  pension,  but  he 
has  rejected  such  offers  with  scorn.  His  two  sons, 
both  high  in  the  public  service  of  Italy,  have  also 
wanted  to  assist  him,  but  he  will  accept  of  nothing 
from  them.  He  derives  his  income  from  the  sale 
of  his  contributions  to  contemporary  literature,, 
which  consists  of  articles  on  historical  subjects, 
speculative  philosophy,  and  political  economy.  To 
be  under  obligations  to  others  he  considers  the 
prime  evil  of  life.  To  accomplish  something 
yourself  is  the  prime  good.  The  greatest  joy  lies 
in  the  sense  of  achievement. 

"  If  I  had  to  choose  my  place  among  the  forces 
of  nature,"  said  the  old  patriot,  "  do  you  know 
what  I  would  choose  to  be  ?  I  w*ould  be  the  dew 
that  falls  silently  and  invisibly  over  the  face  of 
nature,  trampled  under  foot  and  unconsidered,  but 
perpetually  blessing  and  refreshing  all  forms  of 
life." 

For  some  years  Kossuth  has  been  engaged  in  the; 
preparation  of  his  memoirs,  and  is  still  occupied 
with  the  task. 
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THE  DUCHESSB  D'UZES. 


HE  Duchesse  d'Uzes  is  one  of  the 
strangest  and  most  powerful  person- 
alities in  Europe.  During  the 
"jxJJA^f  Boulanger  Boom  no  woman  was  so 
much  discussed,  gossiped  about  and 
criticised  as  the  woman  who  was  dis- 
covered to  have  given  three  million 
francs  (about  .£120,000)  for  the  pur- 
poses of  political  propaganda  to 
General  Boulanger.  She  passed  through  the 
ordeal  unscathed,  but  no  one  is  now  astonished 
when  the  Duchess  takes  it  into  her  head  to  do  an 
■eccentric  action  or  romantic  deed. 

A  Fortune  from  Champagne. 

Born  Mdlle.  de  Mortimort,  she  inherited  the 
vast  Yeuve  Cliquot  fortune,  which  had  been 
made  by  the  famous  brand  of  champagne  of  that 
name,  and  the  Duchess  inherits  some  of  her  fear- 
less courage  and  determination  from  the  grand  old 
lady  who  carried  on  and  built  up  the  greatest 
champagne  wine  business  in  France. 

.  Married,  when  still  a  pretty  girl  to  the  Duke 
d'Uzes,  she  was  left  a  widow  at  thirty  with  four 
-children  to  bring  up,  and  the  sole  management  of 
a  great  fortune  and  three  country  seats.  For  years 
she  devoted  herself  to  her  children's  education, 
living  a  quiet  life  at  Bonuelles,  her  husband's 
castle,  with  but  one  amusement,  that  of  hunting, 
one  occupation,  that  of  modelling  in  clay. 

The  Duchess  is  the  only  lady  master  of  the 
hounds  in  Europe,  and  is  the  fortunate  possessor  of 
three  fine  packs.  A  stag  hunt  at  Ptambouillet  is 
worth  going  a  long  way  to  see.  The  scarlet  silver- 
laced  coats  and  cocked  hats  have  an  eighteenth 
century  air  about  them,  and  the  scene  is  not 
spoilt  by  any  sombre  riding-habits  and  chimney- 
pot hats,  for  Frenchwomen  adopt  as  much  as 
possible  the  colours  and  costume  of  the  hunts  they 
follow. 

Her  Championship  of  Boulanger— 

When  the  Duchesse  d'Uzes  re-entered  Paris  life  her 
beautiful  house  in  the  Champs  Elysee  soon  became 
-a  social,  political,  and  intellectual  centre,  for  the 
hostess,  above  all  small  prejudices,  received  those 
who  had  achieved  something  in  the  world,  and  was 
never  so  happy  as  when  paying  homage  to  some 
distinguished,  but  modest,  artist  and  scientist. 
Firmly  convinced  of  the  divine  right  of  things, 
the  Duchess  was  more  Royalist  than  the  Comte  de 
Paris  himself,  and  believing  that  Boulanger  would 


be  the  ultimate  means  of  restoring  the  French 
Monarchy,  Madame  d'Uzes  became  his  friend. 

Determined  to  do  nothing  by  halves,  she  gave 
receptions  and  dinners  in  the  hero's  honour,  and 
occasioned  considerable  comment  by  always  wear- 
ing in  season  and  out  of  season  a  red  carnation — 
Boulanger's  chosen  emblem.  Not  content  with 
thus  becoming  his  fairy  godmother  in  society,  the 
Duchess  arranged  an  interview  between  the 
General  and  the  Comte  de  Paris.  The  meeting 
took  place  in  the  lady's  own  sitting-room  at  the 
Langham  Hotel,  London,  and  Boulanger  promised 
all  kinds  of  things  to  "  his  future  king  and  bene- 
factress." 

The  Duchess  proved  her  belief  in  these  promises 
by  giving  him  the  large  sum  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made.  The  Comte  de  Paris,  with 
more  prudence,  gave  nothing,  and  waited  to  see 
what  would  happen.  How  Boulanger  requited 
his  generous  friend  has  become  history,  yet 
among  the  wreaths  sent  to  lie  upon  the  General's 
last  resting-place  in  the  Brussels  Cemetery  last 
year  was  a  beautiful  one  from  the  Duchesse 
d'Uzes. 

—and  Friendship  with  Louise  Michel. 

Another  curious  political  friendship,  but  one 
which  is  founded  on  mutual  affection  and  esteem, 
is  that  which  exists  between  the  Duchess  and  the 
redoubtable  Socialist -Anarchist  heroine,  Louise 
Michel.  They  first  met  over  the  death-bed  of  a 
poor  woman  known  to  Citoyenne  Louise  as  a 
sister  revolutionist,  and  to  the  Duchess  as  one  of 
the  many  poverty-stricken  working  women  whom 
she  makes  it  her  mission  to  privately  seek  out  and 
befriend. 

The  sympathetic  feeling  there  engendered  bore 
fruit,  and  now  Mdme.  d'Uzes  has  no  truer  and 
warmer  friend  than  Louise  Michel.  Boulangism 
has  disgusted  the  Duchess  of  politics,  and  she  now 
devotes  herself  entirely  to  sculpture  and  litera- 
ture. Under  an  assumed  name  she  has  exhibited 
at  the  last  two  salons,  and  as  "Manuela"  has 
become  known  in  the  world  which  writes  successful 
fiction. 

Madame  d'Uzes  is  still  a  young-looking  woman, 
and  is  blessed  with  a  singularly  gracious  and 
feminine  manner.  She  may  be  seen  most 
mornings  taking  an  early  walk  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  with  one  or  other  of  her  two  tall 
soldier  sons  by  her  side.  She  lives,  as  few  women 
do,  up  to  the  noble,  quaint  motto  of  her  race, 
"  Do  right  whatever  folks  may  say  of  you." 
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A  fane  of  Ver 


FOLDED  HANDS. 

Pale,  withered  hands,  that  more  than  four-score 
years 

Had  wrought  for  others;  soothed  the  hurt  of 
tears, 

Rocked  children's  cradles,  eased  the  fever's  smart. 
Dropped  balm  of  love  . in  many  an  aching  heart ; 
Now,  stirless  folded,  like  wan  rose-leaves  pressed, 
Above  the  snow  and  silence  of  her  breast ; 
In  mute  appeal  they  told  of  labours  done, 
And  well-earned  rest  that  came  at  set  of  sun. 
From  the  worn  brow  the  lines  of  care  had  swept, 
As  if  an  angel's  kiss,  the  while  she  slept, 
Had  smoothed  the  cobweb  wrinkles  quite  away, 
And  given  back  the  peace  of  childhood's  day. 
And  on  the  lips  the  faint  smile  almost  said  : 
"  None  knows  life's  secret  but  the  happy  dead." 
So  gazing  where  she  lay  we  knew  that  pain 
And  parting  could  not  cleave  her  soul  again. 
A.nd  wTe  w-ere  sure  that  those  who  saw  her  last 
In  that  dim  vista  which  we  call  the  past, 
Who  never  knew  her  old  and  laid  aside, 
Remembering  best  the  maiden  and  the  bride, 
Had  sprung  to  greet  her  with  the  olden  speech, 
The  dear  sweet  names  no  later  lore  can  teach  ; 
And  welcome  home  they  cried,  and  grasped  her 
hands — 

So  dwells  the  mother  in  the  best  of  lands. 
IP. 

If  we  had  parted  when  the  first  chance  word 
Was  spoken,  when  the  first  gay  smile  was  given, 

Before  the  deeper  founts  of  life  were  stirred  ; 
Before  the  veil  that  wrapped  our   eyes  was 
riven. 

If  we  had  parted  when  our  hands  first  met, 

Loose-locked,  light  dropped,  no  meaning  in  their 
touch, 

We  might  have  parted  then  with  frank  regret, 

And  my  poor  heart  had  never  ached  so  much 
As  now  it  aches  this  still  September  day, 

To  feel  that  thou  are  vanished  from  my  sight, 
Is  o  more  to  see  thee  on  my  lonely  way, 

No  more  to  wrait  thy  coining,  morn  or  night. 
If  we  had  parted  ere  we  came  to  know 

Love's  lesson,  learned  a  little  year  ago  ! 
If  we  had  parted  while  our  lips  were  free 

From  sweet,  close  kisses,  wrhich  have  altered  life 
For  me  too  surely,  and,  I  think,  for  thee, 

How  calm  had  been  the  parting,  now  so  rife 
With  tears,  with  vain  heart  burnings  and  despair. 

Yet  shall  I  chide  thee,  dear  ?    Or  shall  I  chide 
Fate,  that  close-linked  us  in  so  fond,  so  fair, 

So  brief  a  union,  and  doth  now  divide  ? 
I  think  not  so.    I  keep  my  sorrow  free 

From  chiding,  though  I  say  farewell  to-day 
To  the  last  glimpse  of  youth,  of  love,  of  thee, 

And  turn  my  face  towards  a  darkened  way. 
Ah  !  had  it  never  known  love's  magic  touch, 
I  think  my  poor  heart  would  not  ache  so  much, 


TO   A  CIGAR. 

I  bought  you  for  sixpence— yes  sixpence  5 

I  chose  you  with  consummate  care 
From  a  beautiful  box, 
Which  a  girl  with  gold  locks, 

(And  a  smile  calculated  to  snare) 

Displayed  on  the  counter  before  me.. 

While  I  put  on  my  connoisseur  air. 

She  told  me  you  came  from  Havanna, 
She  called  "  Larranaga  "  your  brand  ; 

And  I  saw  you  had  lots 

Of  those  brown  little  spots 
(I  believe  that  each  spot  is  a  "  gland  ")  ; 

But  the  "  points"  of  a  genuine  weed 
I'm  afraid  I  don't  yet  understand. 

I  chose  you,  and  parted  with  sixpence 
(Which  a  chappie  that  morning  had  lent),. 

Then  your  apex  I  bit, 

And  your  other  end  lit, 
And  citywards  jauntily  went  ; 

And  since  then  I've  located  Havanna- 
On  a  cabbage  farm  somewhere  in  Kent. 

 ==3Q®332a3Q3£s=  

THE  CHILDREN. 

They  are  such  tiny  feet ; 
They  have  gone  so  short  a  way  to  meet 
The  years  which  are  required  to  break 
Their  steps  to  evenness,  and  make 
Them  go 

More  sure  and  slow. 
They  are  such  little  hands  ; 

Be  kind  ;  things  are  so  newT,  and  life  but  stands 
A  step  beyond  the  doorway.    All  around 
New  clay  has  found 

Such  tempting  thi-ngs  to  shine  upon  ;  and  so 
The  hands  are  tempted  oft,  you  know. 

They  are  such  fond,  clear  eyes, 

That  widen  to  surprise 

At  every  turn.    They  are  so  often  held 

To  sun  or  showers  ;  showers  soon  dispelled 

By  looking  in  our  face. 

Love  asks  for  so  much  grace. 

They  are  such  frail  fair  gifts  ; 
Uncertain  as  the  rifts 
Of  light  that  lie  along  the  sky  ; 
They  may  not  be  here  by  and  by. 
Give  them  not  love,  but  more  above, 
And  harder,  patience  with  the  love. 

THE  EXPRESS. 

Out  of  the  blackness  a  globe  of  fire  ; 

Out  of  the  silence  a  clank  and  roar  ; 

Out  of  the  restfulness,  dead  before, 
A  mad  rush,  monstrous  in  strength  and  ire  :* 
A  spangle  of  sparks  on  night's  dark  dress  ; 

A  tempest  of  cinders,  whirlwind  tost  : 

An  echo  dying — in  distance  lost ; 
Thus  comes  and  passes  the  Night  Express  ! 
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Stories  and  Qenara!  Articles. 


BARNABY'S  OFFERING. 

,4 

^/"NCE  upon  a  time — indeed  it  was  in 
&  the  times  of  good  King  Louis — 
I  there  lived  a  juggler  who  was  known 
/  throughout  the  land  as  Barnaby. 
l£  Perhaps  he  had  some  time  possessed 

another  name  —  the  name  of  his 
2y^f/  family ;  but  if  this  were  true,  he 
*v\£<£  nac]  himself  forgotten  it,  and,  being 
poor  and  friendless,  there  was  none 
to  refresh  his  memory.  Barnaby  travelled  alone 
from  town  to  town  and  gained  a  meagre  living  by 
the  exhibition  of  his  strength  and  skill. 

It  was  a  hard  life — and  yet  some  clays  were 
better  than  others.  On  market  days,  for  example, 
or  when  there  was  a  fair  in  some  village,  Barnaby 
journeyed  perhaps  all  night  to  reach  the  place 
betimes,  and,  spreading  his  bit  of  well-w-orn 
carpet  on  the  ground  in  as  conspicuous  a  place  as 
he  could  find,  he  began  always  by  attracting  a 
crowd  of  children  with  the  recital  of  a  humorous 
speech. 

This  piece  of  wit  and  eloquence  Barnaby  had 
learned  in  his  own  youth  from  a  retired  mounte- 
bank, and  for  fifteen  years  he  had  used  it  without 
varying  a  syllable.  All  the  children  in  the  towns 
through  which  the  juggler  travelled  knew  the 
speech  by  heart — but  what  difference  did  that 
make  ?  Cannot  one  be  pleased  except  by  what  is 
new  and  strange  ? 

Well,  then,  Barnaby  next  took  from  a 
mysterious  pack  on  the  ground  beside  him  a  round 
pewter  plate  which  he  proceeded  to  balance 
skilfully  on  the  tip  of  his  nose.  But  the  crowd 
received  this  with  indifference — not  so  difficult, 
that,  as  one  could  plainly  see  ! 

But  when  the  juggler  threw  in  the  air  six 
copper  balls  and,  dropping  swiftly  on  his  hands, 
with  his  head  hanging  down  between  them, 
caught  the  balls  on  his.  toes  and  again  sent  them 
spinning  up  to  glisten  bravely  in  the  sunlight, 
to  catch  them  again  on  his  toes,  a  faint 
murmur  of  enthusiasm  ran  through  the  spectators. 
And  when,  twisting  himself  backward  until  his 
head  touched  his  heels,  and  thus,  for  all  the 
world  like  a  round  hoop,  Barnaby  juggled  with 
twelve  gleaming,  unsheathed  knives,  the  murmur 
swelled  into  noisy  cries  of  "  Brava !  Brava, 
Barnaby  !  "  and  pieces  of  money  rained  down  on 
the  old  carpet. 

But  this  was  in  summer  weather — alas  !  winter 
is  not  so  kind  to  the  poor.  And  for  those  who 
gain  their  bread  by  means  such  as  these,  there 
must  be  warmth  and  the  light  of  the  sun.  In 
winter  weather  they  are  like  the  trees — the  sap 


dried  in  their  veins,  their  branches  despoiled  of 
leaves — left  to  shiver  and  sigh  in  the  blast. 

But  what  Barnaby  suffered  he  suffered  in 
silence.  For,  look  you,  he  was  a  good  Christian, 
and  in  his  simple  mind,  reasoning  only  by  faith., 
he  reflected  that,  if  this  world  wer  e  sombre  and 
evil,  the  next  must  assuredly  be  gay  and  good. 
The  questions  of  the  origin  of  riches  and  the  in- 
equality of  human  conditions  had  never  added 
their  drop  of  bitterness  to  his  cup  of  poverty. 

He  neither  understood  nor  considered  their 
significance,  and  he  knew  only  that  he  loved  God 
and  trusted  Him.  But,  above  all,  he  loved  and 
worshipped  the  Holy  Virgin.  Barnaby  was  afraid 
of  women — remembering  how  Samson  lost  hi.^ 
strength,  and  the  passionate  devotion  he  laid  at 
the  altar  of  Heaven's  Queen  was  all  of  which  his 
great  heart  was  capable,  and  it  was  untainted  by 
earthly  affections. 

Now,  it  happened  that  at  the  close  of  a  dreary 
winter's  day,  Barnaby,  who  had  not  made  so  much 
as  a  crust  of  bread,  was  trudging  wearily  along 
the  high  road  and  overtook  a  monk  travelling  in* 
the  same  direction. 

"  Good  evening,  father,*'  cried  the  juggler,  and. 
he  slackened  his  steps  to  suit  those  of  the  holy 
man. 

The  monk  returned  the  greeting  and,  looking, 
curiously  at  the  mountebank,  asked  him  : 

"  Why,  my  son,  do  you  wear  this  garment  of 
green  ? " 

"  It  is  the  costume  of  my  calling,  father," 
Barnaby  replied.  "  I  am  a  juggler,"  and  he  touched 
the  pack  on  his  shoulder.  "  My  name,"  he  added, 
"  is  Barnaby." 

"Friend  Barnaby,"  returned  the  monk,  "do 
you  find  happiness  in  your  calling  ?  " 

"  Ah,  father,"  cried  the  poor  juggler,  trying  to 
smile,  "  it  is  the  best  calling  in  the  world — if  one 
could  be  always  warm  and  sometimes  not  so 
hungry ! " 

But  the  monk  frowned.  "  Have  a  cars  idle 
one  !  "  he  answered  severely  ;  "  the  best  calling  of 
man  is  the  service  of  God — the  life  of  the 
monastic,  which  is  a  living  hymn  of  praise." 

"Forgive,"  murmured  the  juggler,  colouring  red 
with  shame.  "  I  spoke  like  the  ignorant  one  that 
I  am,  without  thought.  Were  I  other  than  phis 
same  ignorant  Barnaby,  I  would  gladly  exchange 
my  art,  which  has  made  my  name  known  through- 
out sixty  villages — from  Soisson  to  Beauvais — for 
the  service  of  God  and,"  crossing  himself,  "the 
Holy  Mother  of  God." 

The  monk  was  touched  by  so  much  humility. 
"  Knowest  thou  not,  my  son,  that  God  sees  the 
heart  as  well  as  the  mind  ?  "  he  replied  gently 
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and  then,  putting  out  his  hand,  he  said,  "  Friend 
Barnaby,  come  with  me  ! " 

And  thus  it  was  that  Barnaby,  the  juggler,  all 
in  his  curious  garment  of  green,  with  his  pewter 
plate,  his  six  copper  balls,  and  his  twelve  gleaming 
knives  rolled  up  in  the  bit  of  old  carpet,  followed 
the  holy  father  to  the  monastery  and  there 
renounced  his  calling  for  the  service  of  Mary  the 
"Virgin. 

In  the  monastery  every  one  had  a  talent — every 
one  except  Barnaby — and  each  monk  devoted  his 
special  gift  to  the  glorification  of  Our  Lady.  The 
brother  who  had  prevailed  upon  Barnaby  to  join 
the  order  composed  lengthy  treatises  on  the  virtues 
and  graces  of  the  Virgin,  and  Brother  Maurice 
copied  these  beautiful  sentiments  in  a  fine  and 
exquisitely  clear  caligraphy. 

Brother  Alexandre  had  a  gift  for  painting  in 
oils,  and  the  walls  of  the  chapel  were  adorned 
with  immense  canvases,  each  portraying  some  inci- 
-dent  in  the  life  of  Mary — one  in  particular,  how- 
ever, which  greatly  impressed  Barnaby,  was  hung 
above  the  altar  and  represented  the  Mother  of 
<xod  seated  upon  a  throne  of  light. 

At  her  feet  crouched  four  lions ;  above  her 
head  circled  seven  doves,  emblematical  of  the  gifts 
•of  the  Holy  Ghost — Faith,  Reverence,  Science, 
Strength,  Wisdom,  Counsel,  and  Piety  ;  while  in 
attendance  were  the  six  golden-haired  virgins — ■ 
Humility,  Prudence,  Retreat,  Respect,  Virginity, 
rand  Obedience. 

Brother  Marbode  toiled  early  and  late  with  his 
chisel,  engraving  on  stone  his  adoration  of  the 
Virgin.  And  then  there  were  poets  who  wrote 
her  virtues  in  verse,  and  monks  with  glorious 
voices  who  chanted  their  everlasting  praise. 

"  Alas  !  "  thought  Barnaby,  tossing  on  his  nar- 
row bed  in  his  stone  cell,  "  I,  who  love  her  better 
than  any — I,  alone,  can  do  nothing — nothing  !  " 
And  he  covered  his  face  with  his  thin  hands  and 
the  tears  came  to  his  sleepless  eyes.  "  For,"  he 
isaid  to  himself,  "  Our  Lady  will  never  know  ! ;' 

The  monks  treated  him  with  kindness,  because 
they  were  all  holy  men,  but  they  saw  that  he  was 
rude  and  ignorant,  and  poor  Barnaby  was  not 
counted  for  much  in  the  monastery. 

One  day  the  Prior  told  a  story.  It  was  the  story 
•of  a  Spanish  monk  who  had  so  poor  an  intelligence 
that  he  had  never  been  able  to  master  more  than 
one  Ave  Maria  in  all  his  life.  For,  as  soon  as  he 
learned  the  second,  then  straightway  the  first  flew 
•out  of  his  head.  And  among  his  brothers  of  the 
order  he  was  somewhat  despised  as  a  man  of  little 
account.  But,  though  conscious  of  his  inferiority, 
and  much  saddened  thereby,  this  monk  was  most 
-devout,  and  he  said  patiently  : 

"I  will  give  Our  Lady  what  I  have — poor  as  it  is." 

u  And  all  day  long  and  far  into  the  night  he 
repeated  his  one  Ave.  He  died,  at  last,  with  his 
lips  on  the  rosary,  and,  lo  !  when  they  laid  him  on 
the  bier,  a  halo  of  gold  appeared  about  his  head, 
and  the  hands  of  Mary  thus  proclaimed  his  saint- 
ship.  "Which  proves,"  said  the  good  Prior,  in 
conclusion,  "  that  if  each  one  give  that  which  he 
hath — no  matter  how  unworthy  this  may  seem  in 
the  eyes  of  men — Our  Lady  herself  is  satisfied." 


Barnaby  rose  and  passed  out  into  the  garden. 
As  he  walked  alone  in  the  shadow  beneath  the 
great  walls  of  the  monastery,  he  pondered,  as 
deeply  as  his  simple  mind  would  permit,  on  the 
meaning  with  which  the  prior's  words  seemed 
fraught.  Finally,  he  turned  about  and  went  to 
his  cell,  murmuring  to  himself  again  and  again, 
"  That  which  he  hath — that  which  he  hath — no 
matter  how  poor  this  may  be ! "  And  a  few 
moments  later,  he  made  his  way  swiftly  toward  the 
chapel,  carrying  in  his  hand  a  bundle  of  something, 
around  which  was  wrapped  a  piece  of  old  carpet. 

And  after  this,  it  was  observed,  that  every  day, 
at  this  same  hour — which  chanced  to  be  a  time 
when  each  monk  had  some  particular  office  to 
perform  and  the  chapel  was  sure  to  be  deserted, 
Barnaby  sought  the  altar  of  Our  Lady.  It  was 
observed,  too,  that  he  sighed  no  more,  but  that  his 
face,  once  so  melancholy,  now  wore  an  expression 
of  radiant  happiness,  and  he  had  even  acquired  a 
certain  dignity  of  manner — the  manner  of  one 
who  respects  himself  and  has  a  claim  to  the  respect 
of  others. 

The  Prior  was  puzzled.  He  had  understood 
something  of  Barnaby's  grief,  but  had  felt  it  wiser 
to  leave  him  undisturbed ;  and  now  he  could  in  no 
way  account  for  so  marked  a  change,  apparently 
without  cause,  or  for  the  frequency  of  these  soli- 
tary visits  to  the  chapel. 

"  It  is  my  duty  to  watch  closely  over  the  lives 
of  all  who  are  here  in  my  care,"  he  said  to  Brother 
Maurice,  one  of  the  oldest  monks  of  the  order ; 
"  and  since  our  brother  has  not  confided  in  me,  I 
feel  that  I  should  understand  for  myself.  To-day, 
we  will  secrete  ourselves  in  the  chapel  and 
observe." 

Accordingly,  just  before  the  accustomed  hour  of 
Barnaby's  visit  they  took  up  their  position  in  one 
of  the  dark  recesses  of  the  chapel,  and  almost 
immediately  afterward  the  door  opened  gently  and 
Barnaby  entered.  With  that  singular  radiance  in 
his  eyes,  illumining  his  poor  features  into  positive 
beauty,  the  monk  approached  the  altar  where  stood 
the  life-sized  image  of  Mary  the  Virgin,  clad  in  her 
robes  of  blue  velvet,  with  the  crown  of  gold  on  her 
brow. 

He  bowed  his  head  a  moment  in  silent  adora- 
tion ;  then,  taking  from  beneath  his  robe  a  small 
bundle,  he  rolled  out  a  bit  of  ragged  carpet  on  the 
stone  floor  before  the  altar  steps,  and  divested 
himself  of  his  cassock  and  cowl. 

The  Prior  stifled  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and 
laid  his  hand  on  the  arm  of  his  companion. 

Barnaby  glanced  again  at  the  image  on  the 
altar,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  then  sud- 
denly threw  back  his  head  until  it  touched  his 
heels,  and  thus,  in  the  shape  of  a  hoop,  he  began 
j  aggling  with  six  copper  balls  and  twelve  gleaming, 
unsheathed  knives. 

The  mellow  light  through  the  chapel  windows 
dinted  on  the  polished  balls  and  glittering  blades ; 
faster  and  faster  they  crossed  each  other  in  the 
air,  fell,  rose  again  ;  eight,  now  ten,  now  twelve 
flashing  points  with  the  golden  balls  playing  in 
and  out  between,  yet  never  clashing,  never  falling, 
no,  not  once  !    Barnaby  offered  in  honour  of  Our 
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Dear  Lady  the  best  that  he  had — only  such  feats 
as  had  won  him,  from  men,  the  loudest  applause 
and  the  greatest  return.  It  was  a  fcimple  sacrifice, 
but  his  heart  was  in  it. 

The  Prior  understood.  He  knew  the  innocent, 
ignorant  heart — he  remembered  the  story  of  the 
Spanish  monk.  Had  he  not,  indeed,  a  thought  of 
this  poor  Barnaby  when  he  told  the  story  ?  Ah  ! 
how  gently  he  would  go  to  him  this  day  and  bless 
him  for  the  simple  faith — the  great,  loving,  un- 
taught heart — offering  to  the  Virgin  the  best  that 
he  had. 

Involuntarily,  the  Prior  extended  his  hands. 
The  monk  beside  him  mistook  the  gesture  for  one 
of  command.  He  started  forward  in  obedience. 
He  saw  in  this  exhibition  only  a  man  who  had 
taken  holy  vows  now  divested  of  his  robes,  before 
the  altar  of  Mary  the  Virgin — yet  not  upon  his 
knees — nay  !  almost  on  his  head — juggling  with 
balls  and  knives — instruments  of  evil,  playthings 
of  the  Devil ! 

Preposterous  !  An  unparalleled  sacrilege — an 
outrage  before  God  and  the  Mother  of  God,  to 
whose  service  he  had  consecrated  himself  !  Brother 
Maurice  had  with  difficulty  restrained  himself 
until  the  Prior  gave  some  sign  of  his  own  righteous 
wrath  ;  and  now,  in  instant  obedience  to  the  up- 
lifted hand,  he  sprang  forward  with  loud  and 
vehement  cries. 

"Desist,  O  wretched  profaner  of  this  holy 
place  " 

The  prior  stretched  forth  a  detaining  hand. 

lt  Nay,  Brother  Maurice,"  he  said  gently,  "  you 
have  not  understood  Ah  ! " 

Por  there  was  a  sudden  clattering  of  metal 
against  the  stone  steps  of  the  altar,  and  a  dark 
stream  began  to  trickle  slowly  down  them, 
dropping  from  step  to  step. 

The  poor  juggler- monk,  scarcely  able,  in  the 
midst  of  his  religious  exaltation,  to  determine 
what  harsh  sound  had  broken  the  stillness  of  the 
chapel,  was  startled  out  of  his  usual  skill.  In  vain 
he  struggled  to  regain  an  upright  position.  A 
falling  ball  struck  him  about  the  eyes  and  blinded 
him.  He  threw  out  his  hand  to  ward  off  another 
blow,  lurched  heavily,  and  lost  his  balance.  His 
body  turned  upon  itself  and  he  fell  face  downward 
before  the  altar,  his  throat  falling  heavily  upon 
the  cruel  point  of  a  knife  that  had  lodged  on  the 
lowest  step. 

Brother  Maurice  paused,  horror-stricken,  but 
the  prior  hastened  forward,  and  knelt  reverently 
beside  the  dying  monk. 

"  Alas,  poor  Barnaby  ! "  he  said,  "thy  sacrifice 
was  indeed  complete." 


WHAT  IS  FOUND  ON  A  JAPANESE  BILL 
OF  FARE. 


The  periodical  stoppages  of  the  St.  StepJien's 
Review  have  become  so  common  that  a  fresh  one 
would  scarcely  call  for  comment,  but  for  the  fact 
that  the  resurrection  of  the  paper  after  its  demise 
a  few  weeks  ago  has  been  made  under  the  auspices 
of  that  brilliant  writer,  Mr.  Phil  Robinson,  who 
may  be  expected  to  put  life  into  this  unfortunate 
publication,  if  any  journalist  in  London  has  the 
power  to  do  so. 


\  IFTING  the  little  saucer-shaped, 
lacquer  cover  from  the  soup,  and 
yjHISijl  taking  advantage  of  the  concession  to 
.jiVr5^^  European  prejudices  the  commis- 
sioners have  made  in  providing  spoons 
instead  of  obliging  him  to  drink  his 
soup  like  tea  from  the  bowl,  the 
adventurous  diner-out  will  find  that 
he  has  before  him  a  savoury  compound, 
called  on  the  card  misoshiru.  This  is  made,  as  the 
rootworcl  denotes,  from  miso,  a  fermented  mixture 
of  soy  beans,  wheat  and  salt.  Having  disposed  of 
this,  he  will  then,  if  his  appetite  is  good  and  his 
taste  gastronomically  catholic,  attack  with 
pleasurable  surprise  the  many  little  plats  on  his: 
tray.  With  these  he  will  wisely  play,  turning  for 
relief  from  the  white  sweetened  haricot  beans, 
mixed  with  kavatake  (a  kind  of  mushroom  grown 
in  the  shadows  of  rocky  boulders),  and  the  delicious 
lobster  pudding  or  cold  omelette  and  other  trifles 
included  under  the  head  of  kuchstori,  to  the  hacki- 
mono. 

Then  for  a  change  he  may,  with  a  pair  of 
wooden  chop-sticks  which  are  laid  before  him  on 
a  bamboo  tray,  divert  himself  with  trying  to  pick 
out  of  a  small  china  cup,  made  without  a  handle, 
the  brown  soy-coloured  beans  and  strips  of  kiku- 
rage,  or  ear-shaped  mushrooms.  Boiled  rice  is 
served  in  a  separate  bowl.  Another  substantial 
dish,  wanmori,  consists  of  meat  or  fish  and  vege- 
tables, possibly — for  instance,  a  piece  of  fresh 
salmon  and  a  slice  of  vegetable  marrow  with 
pieces  of  soaked  fu,  a  kind  of  biscuit  made  from 
the  glutinous  part  of  wheat  flour.  The  gravy  in 
which  these  pieces  de  resistance  are  floating  is 
thickened  with  a  transparent  starchy  substance, 
obtained  from  the  root  of  a  climbing  plant  called 
by  the  Japanese  kusu.  For  salad  there  are  thin 
slices  of  cucumber  flavoured  with  scraped  shreds 
of  dried  bonito,  a  fish  much  in  favour  on  the 
Pacific  coasts,  the  cucumber  being  dressed  with 
vinegar  and  sugar,  but  without  oil.  One  other 
relish  must  be  noticed — the  sliced  root  of  the 
burdock  salted  and  preserved  in  miso.  A  sweet 
kind  of  sake,  described  as  Japanese  wine,  is  the 
proper  beverage  at  the  meal. 


With  No.  2  of  this  magazine,  which  will  be 
published  on  the  25th  of  next  month,  will  be  pre- 
sented a  companion  picture  to  the  one  given  with 
this  number.  It  will  be  entitled  "  His  Sunday 
Best,"  and  will  resemble  "  The  Dawn  of  Chris- 
tianity "  in  size,  quality  of  work,  and  the  fact  that 
the  subject  consists  of  a  single  figure — that  of  an 
old  countryman  tenderly  brushing  his  best  hat. 


In  The  Week's  Neics  is  now  appearing  a  series  of 
articles  in  which,  under  the  title  "Through 
Famine- Stricken  Russia,"  a  special  commissioner 
is  telling  his  experiences  among  the  starving 
natives  of  the  desolated  regions. 
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BIRDS  THAT  BUILD  MOUNTAINS. 


HEN  the  first  white  men  visited 
Australia,  they  heard  curious  tales 
about  birds  that  grew  from  the 
ground  like  plants.  This  was  natur- 
ally taken  as  an  exaggerated  story, 
but  finally,  when  travelling  through 
the  bush,  an  intelligent  white  man 
found  a  large  mound  which  his  native 
.guard  pronounced  the  heap  from  which  birds  were 
hatched,  the  traveller  laughed  heartily  at  the  idea, 
whereupon  the  native  ran  up  the  side  of  the 
curious  mound,  and  after  digging  for  a  few 
moments,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  white  man, 
produced  several  eggs  and  a  young  bird  that, 
though  evidently  just  hatched,  was  lively,  strong, 
and  vigorous. 

The  Way  the  Mounds  are  Made. 

Further  examination  developed  the  fact  that 
the  mound  was  well  supplied  with  eggs,  all  nicely 
packed  away.  The  mound  was  built  by  a 
feathered  moimd-builder — the  brush  turkey  or 
tal legalla  lathami,  called  by  the  natives  the 
weelan.  The  work  it  accomplishes  in  heaping  up 
-decayed  vegetation  is  astonishing,  the  mounds  in 
many  instances  forming  prominent  features  in  the 
landscape.  In  general  shape  they  are  conical  and 
are  constructed  in  a  curious  way,  the  operation 
having  been  observed  by  naturalists  who  concealed 
themselves  in  the  bush.  The  birds  first  trace  a 
circle  of  considerable  radius  and  march  slowly 
round  it,  now  and  then  stopping  to  seize  a  clawful 
•of  sticks  and  rubbish,  which  it  flings  violently 
toward  the  centre.  At  each  revolution  the  bird 
narrows  the  circle,  so  that  finally  the  mound 
stands  in  the  centre  of  a  clearing,  a  low,  irregular 
heap,  which  is  enlarged  and  made  into  a  conical 
shape. 

A  Primitive  Incubator. 

This  accomplished,  the  hen  hops  or  flies  upon 
the  summit  and  scoops  away  a  cavity  of  two  feet 
or  more,  and  in  this  depression  the  eggs  are 
deposited  in  a  circle  with  the  larger  end  upward. 
They  are  carefully  covered  and  allowed  to  hatch 
partly  by  the  fermentation  of  the  mass  of  vegeta- 
tion and  partly  by  the  sun,  the  mounds  being  in 
reality  incubators  made  by  the  birds,  and  watched 
and  guarded  by  them  with  the  greatest  care.  The 
male  bird  especially  is  nearly  always  seen  upon  the 
mound,  uttering  his  peculiar  call  and  keeping 
watch  that  the  eggs  do  not  become  over-heated  ; 
now  allowing  but  a  simple  layer  of  leaves  to  rest 
upon  them  when  it  is  especially  warm,  or  in  the 
night  covering  them  with  a  heavier  deposit  of 
material,  the  changes  often  being  made  several 
.times  a  day. 

Referring  to  the  young  birds.  Mr.  P.  L.  Schater 
says—"  On  the  young  bird  chipping  out  of  the 
egg,  it  remains  in  the  mound  for  at  least  twelve 
hours  without  making  any  effort  to  emerge  from 
it,  being  at  that  time  almost  as  deeply  covered  up 
by  the  male  as  the  rest  of  the  eggs.     On  the 


second  day  it  comes  out,  with  each  of  its  wing 
feathers  well  developed  in  a  sheath  which  soon 
bursts,  but  apparently  without  inclination  to  US3 
them,  its  powerful  feet  giving  it  ample  means  of 
locomotion  at  once.  Early  in  the  afternoon  the 
young  bird  retires  to  the  mound  again,  and  is 
partially  covered  up  for  the  night  by  the  assiduous 
father,  but  at  a  diminished  depth  as  compared 
with  the  circle  of  eggs  from  which  it  emerged  in 
the  morning.  On  the  third  day  the  nestling  is 
capable  of  strong  flight,  and  one  of  them  (hatched 
in  confinement)  being  accidentally  alarmed,  actually 
forced  itself,  while  on  the  wing,  through  the  string 
netting  which  covered  the  enclosure." 

The  eggs  are  often  found  in  great  quantities, 
as  many  as  a  bushel  being  taken  from  a  single 
mound. 

Sanitary  Engineers  in  Feathers. 

This  singular  structure  shows  great  intelligence 
on  the  part  of  the  birds,  as  in  the  very  centre  is 
left  a  cylindrical  hole  or  depression  which  is  in 
reality  a  ventilator,  moderating  the  heat  or  cold 
in  the  mound  ;  so  this  feathered  mound-builder  is 
also  the  constructor  of  a  remarkable  incubator. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  mound- 
builders  is  the  Australian  jungle  fowl  Megapodius. 
The  stories  told  of  it  by  the  natives  were  astonish- 
ing. They  described  what  they  called  the  mountain 
bird.  To  a  white  man  a  native  related  the  follow- 
ing :  A  long  time  ago,  when  the  water  filled  the 
land  to  the  east,  there  lived  in  the  land  a  big  bird 
(moa)  10  ft.  high,  very  hard  to  kill,  and  so  power- 
ful and  savage  that  many  hunters  were  destroyed 
by  them.  As  time  wTent  on  the  birds  were  hunted 
and  chased,  and  after  a  while  took  to  the  earth, 
digging  big  holes  and  tunnels  to  escape  the  natives. 
In  pushing  along  they  threw  up  the  mountain 
ranges  of  the  country  and  became  the  mountain 
makers.  To  prove  this  the  native  pointed  to  the 
big  ranges.  He  then  said  that  the  descendants  of 
the  birds  had  grown  smaller  and  made  smaller 
mountains  to-day,  pointing  to  the  mounds  of  the 
jungle  fowl  as  evidence. 

Mounds  High  as  Houses. 

The  Megapodius  works  in  a  similar  manner  to 
the  bird  previously  described,  but  accomplishes  far 
greater  results,  some  of  the  heaps  being  not  less 
than  16  ft.  in  height  and  20  ft.  in  diameter.  They 
differ  from  the  mounds  of  the  other  birds  men- 
tioned, in  that  they  are  always  placed  under  the 
branches  of  some  large  tree,  which  affords 
generous  shade.  The  nest  is  added  to  eveiy  year, 
and  often  grows  to  an  enormous  size,  being  made 
up  of  grass,  twigs,  leaves,  and  rubbish  of  all 
kinds. 

An  old  mound  has  been  observed  CO  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  was  described  as  an  ancient  tomb. 
One  was  near  the  sea,  the  material  which  com- 
posed it  being  made  up  in  part  of  shells  and 
pebbles,  and  the  various  objects  cast  up  by  the 
ocean.  The  eggs  are  placed  in  burrows  or  holes 
that  are  often  G  or  7  ft.  in  length,  extending  into 
the  mound  at  an  angle  of  45  deg. 
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THE   ATLANTIC  RECORD. 


Best  Times  so  far. 

Queenstown  to  New  York  is 


^~N  readiness  for  the  vast  passenger  traffic 
expected   during  the  continuance  of 
the  Chicago  Exhibition,  there  will  be 
launched  at  the  end  of  this  year  or  the 
beginning  of  next,  the  two  largest 
merchant    steamers    in   the  world. 
M'&xr*    These  are  being  built  at  Fairfield,  on 
the  Clyde,  for  the  Cunard  Company, 
with  the  object  of  winning  back  the 
-blue  ribbon  of  the  Atlantic  that  company  lost  when 
their  Etruria  and  Umbria  were  beaten  as  to  speed 
by  the  Inman  "  Cities  "  of  New  York  and  Paris. 

These  New  Cunarders  will  be  600  feet  long, 
-only  eighty  feet  shorter  than  the  defunct  Great 
Eastern,  and  they  will  measure  12,000  tons  gross, 
•and  with  their  twin  screws  are  expected  to  accom- 
plish 22  knots  an  hour,  and  thus  knock  half  a  day 
off  the  present  record  for  the  Atlantic  passage. 
As  they  will  not  get  to  work  until  after  Easter 
1893,  they  will  not  appear  during  the  coming 
season,  which  will  be  distinguished  by  an  immense 
.amount  of  rivalry  between  the  Inman  and  White 
Star  Companies  in  endeavouring  to  raise  the 
record  for  the  newcomers  to  break.  During  the 
winter  there  is  no  Atlantic  racing  ;  the  steamers 
then  take  a  more  southerly  course  in  order  to 
avoid  the  icebergs  ;  and  of  the  passages  then 
made  on  the  longer  distance  track  no  mention  is 
made. 

The 

The  record  from 
•now  held  by  the  Teutonic.  In  August  last  she 
crossed  in  5  days,  16  hours,  31  minutes,  travelling 
2,778  miles  at  an  average  of  20'35  knots,  or  2 3 '4 3 
statute  miles  per  hour.  Next  to  her  comes  her 
sister  the  Majestic,  which  a  fortnight  before 
■crossed  in  5  days,  18  hours,  8  minutes,  travelling 
2,777  miles  at  20'  10  knots  an  hour.  Third  on  the 
list  is  the  City  of  Paris,  which  in  August,  1889, 
crossed  in  5  days,  19  hours,  18  minutes,  running 
2,788  miles  at  20*01  knots  an  hour  ;  fourth  comes 
the  Etruria,  which  in  June,  1888,  crossed  in  6 
days,  1  hour,  47  minutes,  running  2,854  knots  at 
19*58  knots  an  hour;  and  fifth  comes  the  City  of 
New  York,  which  in  March,  1891,  crossed  in  6 
days,  2  hours,  10  minutes,  travelling  2,886  miles 
at  an  average  of  19-74  knots  an  hours. 

The  record  from  New  York  to  Queenstown,  the 
uphill  road  as  it  is  called,  is  also  held  by  the 
Teutonic,  which  in  September  last  crossed  in  5  clays, 
■21  hours,  25  minutes,  travelling  2,791  miles  at 
19*74  knots  an  hour.  Next  to  her  comes  the 
City  of  Neiu  York,  which  during  the  same  month 
crossed  in  5  days,  22  hours,  50  minutes,  travelling 
2,777  miles  at  19*44  knots  an  hour.  Third  on 
the  homeward  passage  is  the  City  of  Paris,  with 
the  6  days,  0  hours,  29  minutes  accomplished  in 
May,  1889,  in  a  voyage  of  2,894  miles  at  an 
average  of  20'03  knots  an  hour  ;  fourth  is  the 
Majestic,  with  the  6  days,  2  hours,  when  she 
■crossed  in  July,  1891,  doing  her  2,882  miles  at 
an  average  of  19-74  knots  an  hour;  and  fifth  is 
the  Etruria,  with  the  6  days,  5  hours,  19  minutes, 


done  as  long  ago  as  February,  1887,  when  she 
ran  2,911  miles  at  19*49  knots  an  hour. 

We  have  in  each  case  given  the  distance,  as, 
owing  to  the  weather  and  the  road  taken,  the 
length  of  the  voyage  varies  considerably.  The 
Cunarders  have  for  some  years  had  a  specified 
track  along  "  steamer  lane,"  but  now  an  agree- 
ment is  talked  of  by  which  the  Cunarders,  White 
Stars,  Inmans,  Guions,  and  Nationals  will  each 
keep  within  specified  limits,  so  that  they  will  be 
very  much  in  the  position  of  railway  companies 
each  having  their  own  line,  which,  for  good  or 
for  evil,  is  a  few  miles  longer  or  shorter  than  that 
of  their  competitors. 

Where  Will  it  End? 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Etruria  has  not  yet  done 
the  distance  within  six  days,  but  she  is  included  as 
being  the  fastest,  or  the  luckiest,  of  the  present 
Cunarders.  Her  sister,  the  Umbria,  has  done 
almost  as  well,  but  there  was  no  need  to  include 
her,  the  point  it  was  desired  to  emphasise  being 
that  the  Inmans  were  built  to  beat  the  Cunarders 
and  did  it,  and  the  White  Stars  were  built  to  beat 
the  Inmans  and  did  it,  and  there  is  no  reason  for 
doubting  but  that  the  new  Cunarders  will  in  their 
turn  beat  the  Stars.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
engine  power ;  a  mere  adding  of  5  per  cent,  to 
the  power  to  add  one  per  cent,  to  the  speed,  at  the 
cost  of  quite  an  alarming  increase  in  the  coal  bill. 

About  the  Record  Holders. 

The  Teutonic  and  Majestic  are  sister  ships,  and 
were  built  by  Harland  and  Wolff,  of  Belfast,  like 
all  the  rest  of  the  line.  They  were  designed  as 
far  back  as  1880,  but  it  was  not  until  1886  that 
the  state  of  the  passenger  trade  warranted  their 
being  started  on,  and  then,  unlike  almost  all  other 
ships,  they  were  built  without  any  specification 
or  estimate.  They  were  the  first  vessels  built 
under  arrangement  with  the  Admiralty  for  use  as 
cruisers  in  time  of  Avar.  If  the  Suez  Canal  were 
closed,  they  could  run  the  distance  from  Ports- 
mouth to  Bombay,  10,730  miles,  in  22  days,  and 
they  could  take  2,000  troops  each  to  any  part  of* 
the  world  without  calling  at  a  coaling  station, 
which  are  things  no  other  ships  afloat  could  do. 

They  are  each  582  feet  long,  57  feet  6  inches 
wide,  and  39  feet  4  inches  deep,  being  longer, 
and  narrower,  and  shallower  than  the  City  of  Paris, 
which  in  tonnage  register  is  the  largest  vessel  at 
present  in  existence.  Like  all  the  modern  ships 
they  are  built  of  mild  steel,  but  their  skin  plates  are 
very  large,  each  being  24  feet  long  and  a  yard 
wide,  and  overlapping  from  the  bow,  unlike  those 
of  the  "  Cities,"  in  which  the  joints  are  strapped, 
and  unlike  those  in  every  other  vessel,  in  which 
they  are  merely  butt-jointed.  Of  course  the  ships 
are  cut  up  into  compartments  by  bulkheads,  and 
they  have  a  longitudinal  bulkhead  down  the 
middle,  dividing  them  into  halves,  and  all  the 
doors  in  the  bulkheads  are  controlled  from  the  fly- 
ing deck  by  wire  ropes,  which  when  let  go  allow 
them  to  descend  gradually,  the  fall  being  eased 
down  by  cylinders  containing  glycerine  ;  and  in 
addition  to  this  there  is  an  automatic  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  mere  rising  of  the  water  in  the 
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hold  closes  the  doors.  Some  idea  of  the  size  of 
these  huge  vessels  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  the  promenade  deck  is  4  cricket  pitches  long, 
with  a  clear  gangway  of  6  yards  on  each  side  of 
the  deck  houses. 

Their  fittings  and  furnishings  are  conceivable  ; 
they  are  of  course  floating  hotels  of  the  most 
elaborate  description.  They  each  carry  300  first- 
class  passengers,  175  second  class,  and  855  in  the 
fore  cabin  ;  and  though  it  takes,  exclusive  of  the 
officers,  only  forty  sailors  to  work  them,  they  each 
require  twenty-five  cooks  and  sixty  stewards  in 
the  hotel  department,  and  twenty-five  engineers, 
sixty  firemen,  forty-eight  coal-trimmers,  and 
thirty-five  electricians  and  machine  men,  to  attend 
to  their  machinery. 

They  have  each  two  sets  of  engines,  one  for  each 
screw,  and  the  screws  are,  as  usual,  of  manganese 
bronze,  and  are  four-blacled,  19  feet  6  inches  in 
diameter. 

320  Tons  of  Coals  a  Day. 

To  feed  the  fires  .1 3  J  tons  of  coal  are  used  every 
hour,  which  means  320  tons  a  day,  or  six  train- 
loads,  each  of  thirty-two  trucks,  for  the  one  trip 
across  the  water.  The  bunkers  will  hold  3,000 
tons  of  coal,  but  the  custom  is  to  work  from 
Liverpool  with  British  coal,  and  to  come  back  with 
American.  And  to  drive  the  engines  at  full 
speed  with  their  17,000  horse-power  nominal, 
these  fires  have  to  produce  120  tons  of  steam  an 
hour  by  the  evaporation  of  4,320  cubic  feet  of 
water,  and  every  hour  4,000  tons  of  sea  water 
have  to  pass  through  the  tubes  of  the  surface  con- 
densers. The  nervous  can  derive  some  comfort 
from  the  thought  that  the  same  power  that  is 
used  to  pump  this  water  into  the  ship  can  also  be 
used  to  primp  it  out. 


WAS    CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS 
FRENCHMAN  ? 
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A  MORTGAGED  TOWN. 


THE  good  citizens  of  the  little  town  of  Wis- 
mar,  in  Mecklenburg,  are  at  the  present 
moment  somewhat  concerned  as  to  their 
future.  According  to  the  terms  of  a  legal  document 
dated  1803,  Wismar  will,  within  a  hundred  years 
of  that  date,  be  transferred  to  Sweden  in  the 
event  of  the  latter  country  being  prepared  to 
pay  down  the  sum  of  .£9,000,000.  The  town 
was  originally  mortgaged  to  the  Duke  of  Meck- 
lenburg for  less  than  a  fourth  of  that  amount, 
but  a  century  of  compound  interest  will  bring 
it  up  to  the  figure  already  mentioned.  That 
the  public  authorities  of  Germany  recognise  the 
validity  of  the  contract  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  in  1887  the  Customs  purchased  from  the  town 
a  plot  of  land  for  the  erection  of  a  custom  house, 
but  in  the  agreement  it  was  distinctly  stipulated 
that  the  purchase-money  should  be  refunded  if 
Sweden  should  take  possession  of  Wismar  in  1903. 

Will  Sweden  .demand  the  transfer  of  the  town  ? 
Even  if  the  amount  of  the  mortgage  is  not  forth- 
coming  in  1903,  Sweden's  claim  is  not  invalidated, 
but  she  will  then  have  to  wait  another  century, 
when  the  amount  will  have  reached  the  respectable 
total  of  100  millions  sterling. 


HE  exact  year  of  the  birth  of  Chris- 
topher Columbus  is  not  known,  but 
reliable  evidence  is  available  to  prove- 
that  Christopher  was,  as  a  lad,  a  sub- 
ject of  the  French  monarch,  for  he 
made  his  first  sea  voyage,  in  1459,  in 
a  vessel  commanded  by  his  uncle,  who 
was  in  the  service  of  the  French  Duke 
of  Anjou. 

Moreover,  recent  investigations  have  led  to  the 
discovery  that  Columbus  was  born  at  Caloi,  in  the 
Island  of  Corsica,  which  at  that  time  belonged  to 
Genoa.  It  is  likewise  known  that  in  1459  Genoa 
was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  France.  According 
to  the  annals  of  Genoa,  the  Doge  and  Senate  of  the 
town  held  a  council  in  February,  1458,  to  discuss 
the  question  of  ceding  the  general  territory  to- 
Charles  VII.,  and  in  May  of  the  same  year  the 
Duke  of  Anjou  took  possession  of  the  town  and 
district  in  the  name  of  the  French  monarch. 
A  Subject  of  France— 

Tims,  the  lad  who  was  later  to  be  the  discoverer 
of  the  New  World,  was  a  subject  of  the  King  of 
France  when  he  entered  the  navy.  Louis  XI. 
speaks  of  Columbus  as  "  our  subject,"  and  even 
Ferdinand  of  Spain,  when  writing  to  Louis,  refers 
to  Columbus  as  "  a  subject  of  your  Majesty." 

There  is,  however,  one  important  link  missing 
in  the  chain  of  evidence,  and  that  is  documentary 
proof  that  Genoa  and  Caloi  formed  part  of  the 
French  Kingdom  at  the  time  of  Columbus'  birth. 
At  the  periods  referred  to  above — 1458  and  1459 
— the  future  explorer  was  already  about  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  old. 

—but  a  Spaniard  by  Choice. 

But  even  if  we  admit  that  Christopher  was  born 
a  French  subject,  his  chosen  fatherland  was  Spain, 
and  not  France.  It  was  for  Spain  that  he  dis- 
covered America.  He  held  his  first  command 
under  the  Portuguese  flag,  but  meeting  with  some 
rebuff  from  the  king,  he  made  overtures  to  Spain 
which  resulted  in  his  acceptance  of  a  post  in  the 
Spanish  navy  in  1486. 

His  proposal  for  a  voyage  of  discovery  towards 
the  West  received  little  encouragement  from 
Ferdinand,  and  Columbus  had  almost  decided  to 
leave  the  Court  of  Spain  to  try  his  luck  with  the 
French  King,  when  he  received  a  letter  from 
Queen  Isabella  which  changed  his  plans,  and 
eventually  secured  to  Spain  the  honour  of  count- 
ing among  her  sons  the  Discoverer  of  the  New 


World. 


The  Welsh  Weekly  is  the  name  of  a  new  publica- 
tion which  is  run  on  the  lines  of  the  British 
Weekly  in  the  hope  of  supplanting  that  paper  so- 
far  as  the  Principality  is  concerned.  Several 
leading  lights  among  the  Nonconformists  of  Wales 
seem  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  amount  of  atten- 
tion devoted  to  their  requirements  by  the  British 
Weekly,  and   have,  therefore,  started   the  new 
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CONTEMPT  OP  COURT. 


HAVE  no  doubt  my  readers  see  occa- 
sionally in  the  daily  papers  reports  of 
applications  to  judges  for  the  com- 
mittal of  trustees,  etc.,  for  contempt 
of  court.  Happily,  most  people  get 
impressions  only  of  what  this  means 
from  newspapers,  but  as  I  am  one  of 
the  unfortunate  few  who  have  had  to 
undergo  the  actual  experience,  I  propose  to  tell 
your  readers  what  it  is. 

I  am  at  the  present  moment  in  the  same  gaol 
and  having  the  same  diet  as  the  hardened 
criminal,  but  there  is  a  wide  and  almost  paradoxical 
difference  between  the  causes  which  brought  us 
here.  The  criminal  comes  in  consequence  of  some- 
thing he  has  done ;  I  am  in  prison  in  default  of 
■doing  something  I  have  no  power  to  do.  This 
might  be  true  of  a  man  committed  for  debt,  but  I 
am  not  that;  I  am  at  once  on  both  a  better  and  a 
worse  footing  than  a  debtor — better,  because  I 
have  privileges  allowed  me  which  are  denied  to 
him  ;  worse,  because  the  maximum  time  for  Avhich 
a  debtor  can  be  imprisoned  is  forty-two  days  ;  and 
that  is  only  very  rarely  given,  terms  of  seven 
and  fourteen  days  being  the  most  frequent,  whereas 
I  am  here  indefinitely,  or  until  such  time  as  the 
■Court  considers  I  have  purged  my  contempt. 
Why  I  was  Committed. 
Some  years  ago  I  Avas  left  sole  executor  of  the 
will  of  a  very  dear  friend.  There  was  one  child, 
a  minor,  and  I  was  directed  to  continue  the 
business  until  the  child  was  of  age.  In  the  course 
of  the  business  I  made  several  payments  in  perfect 
good  faith  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  business,  but 
which  I  now  learn  were  not  strictly  legal  pay- 
ments. 

The  child,  now  of  age,  has  objected  to  the 
inclusion  of  these  items  in  my  account,  and  the 
Court  has  ordered  me  to  reinstate  the  trust  fund 
by  the  amount  of  them,  and  to  pay  the  costs,  the 
whole  representing  a  sum  that,  if  I  were  to  realise 
•every  pennyworth  I  have  in  the  world,  I  should 
not  be  able  to  more  than  a  quarter  pay.  And  this 
story  is  as  true  as  that  I  am  at  the  present 
moment  in  gaol,  and  as  true  as  my  determination 
that  if  I  live  to  be  a  hundred  I  will  never  again, 
under  any  circumstances  whatever,  act  as  executor 
for  anybody.  I  dare  say  some  of  your  readers 
have  formed  a  similar  resolution,  and  those  who 
have  not  may  be  led  to  profit  by  my  experience. 

I  did  not,  of  course,  come  here  without  strenuous 
efforts  to  avoid  it,  but  when  the  decision  of  the 
Court  was  finally  pronounced  I  knew  that  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  make  the  best  of  it 
for  a  time,  having  still  faith  that  my  persecutors 
would  acquiesce  in  my  speedy  release  when  they 
found  that  the  order  for  committal  had  failed  to 
produce  the  money.  Consequently  on  my  arrival 
here  I  determined,  for  the  short  time  I  should 
have  to  stay,  to  make  the  confinement  as  bearable 
as  possible. 

I  learnt  that  I  could  have  a  large  cell  with  a 
bed  and  some  articles  of  furniture  for  six  shillings 


a  week,  and  this  charge  included  the  cleaning  of 
my  cell.  I  could  also  have  my  food  sent  in,  which 
included  a  pint  of  beer  or  stout,  or  half-a-pint  of 
wine  per  diem — the  most  the  prison  regulations 
allow.  Both  these  arrangements  I  made  at  once, 
and  both  I  have  since  been  obliged  to  abandon. 
The  first  I  continued  for  about  a  month,  until  I 
began  to  consider  it  an  unnecessary  drain  upon 
my  slender  resources,  and  1  have  since  then 
occupied  an  ordinary  cell,  the  difference  being 
that  it  is  smaller,  and  fitted  with  the  usual  prison 
furniture  ;  that  I  have  a  plank  bed  and  mattress 
instead  of  an  ordinary  bed  and  bedding,  and  that 
I  have  to  keep  the  cell  clean  myself,  which  latter 
is  to  me  a  particularly  disagreeable  item. 

How  I  Work  and  What  I  Get  to  Eat. 

Every  morning  I  have  to  go  down  on  my  knees, 
and  with  a  hard  cocoanut  fibre  scrubber  about  five 
inches  long  sweep  the  cell  floor,  and  to  clean  all 
my  utensils  with  bath-brick.  Once  a  week  I  have 
to  take  a  huge  pail  of  cold  water  and  scrub  the 
cell  floor,  table,  bed-board,  and  shelves.  It  is  not 
a  laughing  matter  by  any  means,  but  I  sometime.^ 
stop  in  the  course  of  this,  and  wonder  what  my 
friends  would  say  if  they  could  see  me.  My  food 
I  continued  to  have  sent  in  regularly  for  several 
months,  until  I  was  obliged  to  forego  that,  though 
I  still  have  a  meal  occasionally,  especially  on 
Fridays,  when  the  prison  dinner  consists  of  ooz.  of 
very  indifferent  tinned  beef  with  bread  and  pota- 
toes. The  dinners  of  the  other  days  I  can  take 
pretty  well  now  ;  they  are  soup  (|  pint),  or  suet 
pudding  (6oz.),  or  beans  and  bacon  (foz.),  with 
bread  and  potatoes  ;  breakfast  and  supper  consist 
of  a  6oz.  cob  of  brown  bread  and  half-a-pint  of 
gruel.  The  dietary  is  what  is  known  as  third- 
class,  and  is  the  same  as  supplied  to  debtors. 

The  prison  food  is  not  given  at  any  meal  for 
which  the  prisoner  finds  his  own  food,  otherwise  it 
would  be  possible  to  make  a  satisfactory  blend  of 
the  two.  I  often  long  to  taste  what  butter  would 
be  with  the  brown  cob  ;  I  am  sure  it  would  bring 
out  the  flavour  vastly.  There  are  four  other  un- 
fortunates like  myself  here.  We  are  known  as 
"  contempts,1'  to  distinguish  us  from  the  mere 
ordinary  "  debtors,"  with  whom,  however,  we  take 
our  daily  exercise. 

My  Privileges. 

Each  morning  and  afternoon  Ave  are  allowed 
into  a  common  room  with  a  yard  adjoining,  and 
are  alloAved  to  Avalk  about  and  converse  in  an 
orderiy  manner.  We  wear  our  ordinary  clothes, 
but  nearly  all  the  debtors  Avear  the  prison  garb, 
which  is  of  blue  baize,  stamped  all  over  with  the 
broad  arroAv.  We  envy  these  debtors,  we  "con- 
tempts." When  they  come  they  know  how  long 
for,  and  every  day  brings  them  nearer  liberty ; 
Avhilst  for  us — "  Debtors  may  come,  and  debtors 
may  go,  but  Ave  go  on  for  eA'er."  Some  debtors  do 
come  and  go  with  the  coolness  bred  of  habit.  One 
man  has  been  here  three  times  since  I  came,  and 
spoke  quite  unconcernedly  the  last  time  he  Avent 
out  of  a  probable  return  shortly. 

I  mentioned  the  privileges  Ave  have  ov er  debtors. 
They  are  in  the  matter  of  books,  neAvspapers, 
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visitors,  and  letters.  A  debtor  is  only  allowed  to 
write  and  receive  one  letter  a  week.  We  can 
write  and  receive  daily  a  reasonable  number,  the 
judge  of  the  "reasonable  number"  being  the 
Governor,  who  will  have  regard  to  the  ciicum- 
stances.  We  can  also  occupy  ourselves  with 
writing  in  our  cells,  which  is  prohibited  to  the 
debtors.  Newspapers  are  forbidden  them,  as  are 
also  books,  except  such  as  the  Prison  Library 
affords,  and  they  are  only  changed  weekly. 

Papers  Allowed,  but— 

We  can  have  as  many  newspapers  as  we  like, 
and  sucli  books  as  pass  the  scrutiny  of  the  Visiting 
Committee.  We  can  have,  also,  any  reasonable 
number  of  visitors,  and  at  any  day  during  the 
week  within  specified  hours,  whilst  the  debtor  has 
to  be  content  with  one  visitor  a  week,  and  that 
only  on  a  certain  day.  It  should  be  added,  how- 
ever, that  for  the  bond-fide  purpose  of  paying  his 
debt  and  obtaining  his  release  the  unfortunate 
debtor  may  have  further  visits  and  may  invite 
further  letters. 

There  are  some  little  inconveniences  which  we 
are  alike  subjected  to,  where  I  think  the  prison 
regulations  might  be  relaxed  without  doing  any 
great  harm  ;  for  instance,  a  knife  to  cut  your  food 
is  not  allowed,  even  if  your  food  is  sent  in  ;  you 
must  manage  with  a  spoon. 

—no  Watch,  Knife,  or  Pencil. 

When  you  enter  the  gaol  all  your  belongings  are 
taken  from  you,  your  wratch  and  such  little 
necessaries  as  pen-knife,  nail  scissors,  pencil  case, 
<tc,  which  is  very  inconvenient  for  those  who,  like 
myself,  have  to  spend  here  many  months. 

Take  it  altogether,  if  one  must  be  in  prison,  we 
are  not  so  very  badly  off,  and  the  time  passes  quickly 
away.  To  bed  at  eight  o'clock  makes  a  short  day, 
even  though  one  does  get  up  at  six,  and  I  get 
through  a  deal  of  writing.  I  have  ceased  now  to 
expect  my  release,  except  by  effluxion  of  time. 

I  am  told  that  I  cannot  be  imprisoned  for  a 
longer  term  than  twelve  months  on  one  order, 
and  that  if  on  my  release  my  adversaries  desire  my 
re-committal  they  will  have  to  make  another 
application.  I  don't  know ;  anyhow,  the  twelve 
months'  end  is  drawing  nigh,  and  I  soon  shall 
know.  Meantime  it  has  been  a  pleasure  and  a 
relief  to  me  to  occupy  myself  with  these  few  notes 
for  the  benefit  of  your  readers. 


HOW   TO   MAKE  PEARLS. 


2STot  content  with  shedding  its  lustre  every 
evening,  The  Star  on  February  6th  put  in  an 
appearance  in  the  form  of  a  penny  weekly.  The 
general  make-up  of  The  Weekly  Star  resembles  that 
of  the  parent  organ  very  closely,  and  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  the  principles  of  uncom- 
promising Radicalism  which  have  always  been 
adhered  to  in  the  halfpenny  paper  are  none  the 
less  apparent  in  its  larger  offspring.  The  Weekly 
Star  seems  to  aim  more  at  a  country  than  a 
London  circulation,  and  will,  no  doubt,  secure  an 
appreciative  public  among  the  large  and  ever- 
growing constituency  for  which  it  caters. 


N  ingenious  American  has  applied  for  a 
patent  for  making  real  pearls  by 
artificial  means.  The  material  of 
which  the  oyster  makes  its  pearl  is 
certainly  cheap  and  plentiful  enough. 
If  you  take  the  shell  of  a  pearl  oyster 
and  scrape  or  grind  off  the  outer  coat 
you  find  a  sheet  of  about  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  in  thickness  of  the  precise 
substance  which  the  oyster  deposits  around  any 
foreign  body,  as  a  grain  of  sand,  etc.,  which  gets 
caught  under  its  mantle,  thus  producing  the  pearl 
of  commerce.  Why  not,  says  the  experimentalist, 
take  this  sheet  of  nacre,  dissolve  it  in  acid,  and 
then  redeposit- the  pearl  in  layers  about  a  shot  or 
a  pea  suspended  in  the  solution,  thus  copying  the 
processes  of  nature  ? 

Pearls  as  Big  as  Pears. 

The  idea  seems  to  open  up  vast  possibilities,  for 
in  this  way  pearls  of  any  size  or  shape  might  be 
procured  at  the  fancy  of  the  operator.  There- 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  turning  them  out  as  large 
as  billiard  balls,  or  as  footballs  even,  for  the  matter 
of  that.  The  trouble  is  that  concretions  thus 
obtained  are  mere  lumps  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
which  entirely  lack  the  iridiscence  which  in  the- 
pearl  is  due  to  structure.  This  little  difficulty  has 
always  stood  in  the  way  of  the  successful  imitation 
of  the  oyster's  production ;  but  this  latest  inventor- 
claims  that  he  has  entirely  overcome  it,  so  as  to  be 
able,  not  only  to  manufacture  pearls,  but  also  to 
coat  articles  with  the  material  just  as  spoons  and 
forks  are  plated  with  silver. 

Whether  the  claim  will  or  will  not  be  made 
good  in  practice  remains  to  be  proved.  A  possibly 
easier  and  more  certain  mode  of  pearl  production 
is  indicated  by  an  extraordinary  treasure  which 
was  lately  shown  by  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 

A  Great  Pink  Pearl. 

This  was  a  pearl,  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  of 
an  exquisite  rose  colour,  and  the  receptacle  con- 
taining it  was  the  original  fresh-water  mussel  in 
which  it  had  been  formed.  The  nucleus  of  this- 
gem  beyond  compare  was  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  an  oval  lump  of  beeswax,  which  had  been 
placed  a  few  years  ago  between  the  valves  of  the> 
mollusc,  which  at  once  proceeded  to  coat  it  with, 
the  pink  nacre  it  secreted  for  lining  its  shell. 

The  mussel  was  kept  in  an  aquarium  while 
engaged  in  its  lengthy  task.  It  belongs  to  a 
species  common  in  American  rivers,  ^nd  it  is. 
suggested  that  the  success  of  the  experiment  opens- 
to  everybody  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  small 
pearl  factory  for  himself  by  keeping  a  tank  full  of 
tame  mussels  and  humbugging  them  into  making 
"great  pink  pearls"  for  him. 

Only  the  intending  experimentalist  is  warned 
against  avarice  ;  the  "nucleus  "  must  be  introduced 
wTell  under  the  mantle  of  the  creature,  or  it  will 
not  irritate  sufficiently  ;  and,  above  all,  it  must 
not  be  too  large.  A  great  surface  takes  a  long; 
time  to  cover. 
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BEES  AS  ERRAND  BOYS. 


ET  not  our  readers  think  of  a  hoax  on 
reading  of  a  proposition  to  transmit 
messages  by  bees.  It  is  a  question 
entirely  of  asking  a  new  service  of  the 
bee,  and  it  is  desired,  says  Monsieur 
Teynac,  a  distinguished  French  bee 
master  who  propounds  the  suggestion, 
to  obtain,  after  it  has  contributed  to 
increase  the  national  wealth  in  time 
of  peace,  its  aid  in  the  common  defence  when  the 
country  shall  be  threatened.  What !  it  will  be 
said,  you  do  not  think  seriously  of  replacing  the 
carrier  pigeon,  which  travels  immense  distances  in 
order  to  regain  its  cote,  with  a  speed  equal  to,  and 
often  greater  than  that  of  our  fastest  trains,  by 
an  insect  incapable  of  guiding  itself  if  the  hand  of 
man  or  the  force  of  the  wind  carries  it  to  some 
leagues  from  its  hive,  and  whose  qualities  of  speed 


minutes,  which  corresponds  to  a  mean  speed  of 
seven  miles  per  hour.  It  Avas  startling  from  this 
fact  that  M.  Teynac  conceived  the  idea  of  utilising 
the  instinct  that  leads  the  bees  to  its  home  for 
making  a  messenger  of  it,  and  that  he  constructed 
a  system,  the  application  of  which  we  shall 
explain. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  owner  of  a  swarm 
wishes  to  establish  a  system  of  correspondence 
with  a  friend  whose  residence  is  two  or  two  and  a- 
half  miles  distant  from  his  own.  He  begins  by 
sending  him  a  small  hive  well  stocked  with  bees 
and  with  food  for  them.  At  the  end  of  a  few  days 
the  bees  will  be  sufficiently  accustomed  to  their 
new  surroundings  to  allow  experiments  to  be 
begun.  A  certain  number  of  bees  are  taken  from 
each  hive  and  introduced  into  a  small  shipping 
box.  The  greater  part  of  the  top  of  this  box  is 
covered  with  wire  gauze,  which  permits  of  the 
entrance  of  air  to  the  prisoners.     The  bees  are 


Fig.  1  and  2— Hive  and  Shipping  Box. 


bear  no  comparison  with  those  of  the  winged 
messenger  that  is  called  upon  to  render  so  great 
services  in  time  of  war  !  Well,  not  exactly  that. 
It  is  a  question  only  of  some  curious  and  interest- 
ing experiments  with  bees  as  common  carriers  for 
the  transmission  of  human  correspondence. 

The  results  obtained  up  to  the  present  by  the 
author  of  this  method  are  so  remarkable  that  we 
do  not  fear  to  lay  them  before  our  readers,  being 
certain  that  they  will  think,  as  we  do,  that  we 
have  here  the  elements  of  a  most  interesting  study. 
Numerous  experiments,  not  altogether  new,  have 
established  the  fact  irrefutably  that,  if  a  swarm  of 
bees  be  inclosed  in  a  bag  and  carried  to  a  distance 
of  less  than  two  or  three  miles  from  the  hive,  and 
the  bag  then  be  opened,  the  bees,  after  whirling 
around  for  a  few  instants,  will  quickly  take  flight 
in  the  direction  of  the  hive  with  that  certainty  of 
instinct  with  which  nature  seems  to  have  endowed 
all  animals  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  The  most 
active  ones  will  cover  the  distance  within  a  length 
of  time  varying  between  twenty  and  twenty-five 


introduced  through  an  orifice  to  the  left  of  the 
box,  which  is  afterwards  closed  by  the  pivoting 
cover.  In  this  way,  the  sending  may  be  easily 
done  by  mail.  On  reaching  their  destination  the 
bees  are  set  free  in  a  room  in  which  a  saucer 
containing  a  little  honey  has  been  arranged  upon 
a  table.  The  bee  alights  on  the  repast,  and  this 
is  the  moment  that  the  operator  must  take 
advantage  of  to  glue  to  its  thorax  the  previously 
prepared  dispatch.  As  may  be  seen,  the  extremity 
of  the  dispatch  (here  magnified  ten  times)  is  slit 
with  a  pair  of  scissors  so  as  to  form  two  flaps, 
which  are  covered  with  fish  glue  and  quickly 
applied  to  the  bee  held  with  pinchers.  Care  must 
be  taken  that  the  glue  does  not  touch  either  the 
head  or  the  wings  of  the  insect,  which,  as  soon  as 
it  is  satiated  takes  its  flight  and  steers  straight  for 
its  hive.  But  here  it  meets  with  an  unexpected 
obstacle.  In  fact,  care  has  been  taken  to  place 
before  the  entrance  of  each  hive  a  small  tin  box 
having  apertures  in  front  of  just  sufficient  size  to 
allow  of  the   passage  of  the   males  or  drones. 
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The  opposite  side,  which  is  entirely  open,  is 
applied  exactly  against  the  entrance  to  the  hive, 
so  that,  in  order  to  enter  or  make  their  exit,  all 
the  bees  are  obliged  to  pass  through  these  aper- 
tures. The  little  messenger,  hampered  by  the 
protuberance  that  the  dispatch  forms  upon  its 
hack,  exhausts  itself  in  vain  efforts  to  pass  through 
in  its  turn,  and  is  obliged  to  wait  for  some  one  to 
free  it  from  the  burden  that  prevents  it  from 
entering  the  hive. 

Here,  then,  is  the  system  of  correspondence 
devised  by  M.  Teynac.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
use  of  it  is  as  yet  not  very  practical.  The 
difficulty  resides  in  the  small  extent  of  the  field  of 
operations  of  the  same  swarm,  and  this  would,  for 
transmission  to  a  long  distance,  necessitate  a 
multitude  of  intermediate  stations  two  or  three 
miles  apart.    It  is  true  that  the  establishment  of 


GREEN  PINKS. 


EVERYBODY  has  seen  a  white  pink,  and  even 
a  red  pink,  but  green  pinks  were  unheard 
of  until  a  few  days  ago  when  a  couple  of 
boxes  were  opened  in  the  Paris  market,  much  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  florists.  The  new  flowers 
have  now  become  all  the  rage  among  the  Parisian 
dandies,  who  are  accustomed  to  pay  as  much  as  a 
shilling  and  eightc  eapence  apiece  for  them. 

In  the  meantime  the  novelty  of  a  green  pink 
was  considered  sufficiently  mysterious  to  warrant 
the  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  police  to  solve  the 
problem.  The  detectives  seized  a  consignment  of 
the  new  flowers  and  handed  them  over  to  M. 
Girard  for  investigation.  This  celebrated  chemist 
quickly  ascertained  that  the  flowers  had  been  arti- 


Fig.  3— Saucer  of  Honey,  Finchers,  Scissors,  Dispatches,  Glue  Pot,  and 
Bee  with  Dispatch  Affixed. 


such  stations  is  neither  difficult  or  costly,  since 
there  is  no  need,  as  with  the  other  messengers,  to 
trouble  one's  self  with  the  question  of  feeding,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  each  station  would  be  a  source  of 
revenue  to  its  guardian. 

But,  in  most  cases,  for  a  besieged  city,  the 
establishment  of  a  station  at  a  distance  of  two 
miles  is  so  evident  an  impossibility  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  dwell  upon  this  point.  Moreover, 
relays  so  close  together  would  occasion  great  losses 
of  time.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  in  the 
immense  family  of  hymenoptera  there  may  not  be 
found  a  messenger  which,  through  patient  training 
and  proper  selection,  might  be  able  to  travel  greater 
distances.  It  is  towards  this  point  that  the  re- 
searches of  M.  Teynac  are  being  directed,  and  he 
is  now  experimenting  with  Bombus  hortorum, 
domesticated  by  him. 


ficially  coloured.  When  the  flowers  were  freshly 
cut  they  had  been  put  into  a  basin  containing  a 
green  liquid,  and  the  latter  ascends  the  stems  by 
capillary  attraction,  eventually  imparting  a  delicate 
green  tinge  to  the  petals  without  injuring  the 
perfume  of  the  flower.  This  is  M.  Girard's  ex- 
planation of  the  matter. 

Further  investigations  have  shown  that  the  idea 
of  colouring  the  white  flowers  originated  with  an 
artificial  flower  maker  by  mere  accident.  One 
day  she  happened  to  accidentally  insert  the  stalks 
of  some  natural  white  pinks  in  a  vase  containing 
a  green  dye  which  she  had  been  using  for  colouring 
the  stems  of  some  artificial  flowers,  and  was  verj 
surprised  some  few  hours  later  to  find  that  her 
white  pinks  were  gradually  turning  green.  Hence 
the  origin  of  green  pinks,  which  have  become  so 
fashionable. 
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A  MILLION  SPINSTERS,  AND  WHAT  TO 
DO  WITH  THEM. 


TJR  age  is  rich  in  social  problems 
demanding  a  solution,  or  at  any  rate 
close  attention  and  careful  considera- 
tion. Of  these  not  the  least  urgent 
is  the  question  of  the  present  position 
of  woman.  Notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  written  and  spoken  on  this 
subject  its  real  importance  is  appre- 
ciated by  a  few  unprejudiced  thinkers  only. 

The  hostility  of  the  average  man  is  at  once 
aroused  by  the  bare  mention  of  the  expression 
"  Emancipation  of  Woman."  He  interprets  it  as 
signifying  an  aspiration  to  equal  rights  with  him- 
self, a  stripping  off  of  all  female  charm  and 
delicacy,  and  a  life  devoid  of  all  modesty.  But  to 
the  unbiassed  mind  the  term  emancipation,  in  the 
sense  it  is  used  here,  merely  means  the  privilege 
granted  to  every  woman  of  competing  in  the  open 
market  of  the  world  for  some  honest  means  of  sub- 
sistence. 

In  the  days  of  our  grandfathers  the  only  occu- 
pation open  to  the  fair  sex  was  matrimony.  If  a 
girl  failed  to  secure  a  husband  she  was,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  supported  by  her  relatives.  But  things 
are  very  different  now.  For  some  centuries  past 
the  females  have  outnumbered  the  males,  but  so 
alarmingly  great  has  the  surplus  of  the  former 
now  become  that  some  steps  must  be  taken  for 
averting  the  evils  it  threatens. 

Where  the  Trouble  Comes  In— 

In  Germany  the  women  number  a  million  in 
excess  of  the  men,  and  the  same  is  the  case  in 
Britain.  Even  if  every  member  of  the  minority 
were  to  take  unto  himself  a  wife  there  would  still 
remain  a  superfluous  million  of  spinsters  amongst 
us.  But  the  number  of  confirmed  bachelors  is 
increasing  year  by  year.  The  struggle  for  exis- 
tence, the  abnormal  pretensions  to  luxury,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  the  very  fear  of  the  restraints 
imposed  by  matrimony  induce  a  great  number  of 
marriageable  men  to  remain  in  a  condition  of 
single  blessedness,  which  may  not  always  be  so 
agreeable  but  is  at  least  freer  from  worry. 

And  who  shall  blame  these  so-called  selfish 
bachelors  ?  Is  it  a  trifling  matter  to  take  on  one's 
shoulders  the  burden  of  a  family  ?  Does  not  such 
a  responsibility  require  what  few  men  possess : 
moral  courage,  strong  self-denial,  and  a  firm  de- 
termination to  do  one's  duty  to  the  end  ?  To  the 
earnest  man  marriage  is  a  serious  step  fraught 
with  many  difficulties.  Need  we  wonder,  then, 
that  it  is  losing  its  popularity  ? 

Thus  it  is  that  to  the  million  of  maidens  predes- 
tined by  a  cruel  fate  to  remain  for  ever  relegated 
to  the  cheerless  seclusion  of  spinsterhood,  there 
must  be  added  several  tens  of  thousands  who, 
although  eligible  for  matrimony,  are  unable  to  find 
husbands  owing  to  man's  growing  antipathy  to 
the  wedded  state. 

It  is  chiefly  the  daughters  of  the  middle  class 
who  are  plucked  in  the  competition  for  the  degree 


of  "  Mrs.,"  and  it  is  with  these  alone  we  intend  to 
deal  here.  With  these  young  women,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  to  remain  single  is  to  remain 
practically  without  support,  for  where  there  are 
sufficient  means  to  provide  the  daughter  with  a 
fair  competency,  there,  as  a  rule,  a  suitor  is  sure 
to  turn  up. 

Hence,  with  few  exceptions,  it  will  be  chiefly 
those  devoid  of  means  who  will  be  left  out  in  the 
cold,  and  forced  to  gain  their  own  livelihood  in 
some  way  or  other.  Happily  some  parents  have 
begun  to  recognise  as  a  duty  the  education  of  their 
daughters  in  preparation  for  a  practical  calling  in 
life.  But  there  is  still  a  considerable  number  of 
fathers  and  mothers  who  obstinately  shut  their 
eyes  to  facts,  and  complacently  rely  on  their 
daughters  getting  married. 

Some  there  are  who  even  in  these  advanced 
times  maintain  the  old  exploded  idea  that  the 
daughter's  sole  sphere  is  the  home.  But  no 
sensible  person  can  cherish  this  antiquated  notion 
in  the  face  of  that  awkward  surplus  of  a  million 
women.  The  fact,  therefore,  remains  that 
thousands  of  girls  are  compelled,  by  no  fault  of 
their  own,  to  support  themselves  by  following  some 
calling  suited  to  their  capabilities. 

Here  the  difficulty  comes  in.  Most  of  the 
genteel  occupations  for  women  are  overstocked. 
The  female  teacher  of  all  kinds  is  becoming  quite 
epidemic.  Art,  the  stage,  literary  and  similar 
pursuits,  require  a  natural  talent,  possessed  only 
by  the  privileged  few.  Needlework,  be  it  ever  so 
elaborate,  brings  in  but  a  mere  pittance.  In  the 
counting-house  and  sale-room  the  male  element 
predominates  and  renders  competition  severe. 
What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ? 

—and  the  Means  to  Avert  It 

The  most  stubborn  adversary  of  the  fair  sex 
must  in  view  of  that  surplus  million,  admit  that 
more  roads  should  be  smoothed  and  more  locked 
doors  open  to  them.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  provide  for  these  weaker  units  of  the  population 
and  to  consider  in  what  way  their  lot  may  be 
improved.  It  is  true  they  have  already  been 
admitted  to  the  Post  and  Telegraph  offices. 

But  this  is  a  mere  drop  in  the  ocean,  other 
appointments  of  the  kind  must  be  thrown  open  to 
them.  Above  all  they  should  be  admitted  to  the 
Universities  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  learned 
professions.  The  obstacles  still  barring  the  road 
to  medicine  must  be  swept  away.  What  can  be 
more  desirable  than  the  advent  of  the  female 
doctor  in  the  suffering  world  of  maternity  ? 

It  is  high  time,  then,  that  the  lords  of  creation 
withdrew  their  opposition  to  the  "  emancipation  " 
of  woman.  To  f uglier  aggravate  the  struggle  for 
life  of  the  weaker  sex  would  be  contrary  to  all  the 
promptings  of  justice  and  charity. 

In  answer  to  the  objection,  so  often  raised,  that 
the  entrance  of  woman  into  direct  rivalry  with 
man  must  necessarily  tend  to  destroy  that  indefin- 
able charm  of  womanhood,  it  may  be  maintained 
that  this  argument,  even  if  true,  which  it  is  not, 
indicates  no  failing  on  the  part  of  the  woman,  but 
is  rather  a  satire  on  her  stronger  competitor. 
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AN  AMERICAN  STORY. 


HERE  were  four  men  in  the  smoking 
compartment  of  a  Pullman,  in  an 
overland  train  heading  Westward. 
They  talked  of  California — of  its  gold 
and  the  '49ers,  of  its  fruits  and 
wine,  of  its  mountain  scenery,  and 
of  the  hospitality  of  its  people. 

When  the  latter  subject  was 
reached,  one  of  the  travellers  fetched  a  sigh  so 
long  and  deep  that  it  instantly  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  others,  and  they  asked  its  cause.  He  re- 
turning no  answer,  one  of  them  demanded  to  know 
whether  he  had  ever  experienced  the  famous  hos- 
pitality of  the  Calif ornians,  and  to  this  question 
he  made  the  following  strange  reply  : — 
11  Yes,  by  proxy/' 

Thereupon  the  others,  burning  with  curiosity, 
besought  him  to  make  himself  understood.  This 
he  did  in  the  following  tale  : — 

My  first  visit  to  the  Golden  State  took  place  a 
number  of  years  ago. 

My  home  at  that  time  was  in  Cleveland,  where 
my  family  had  resided  for  many  years.  A  trip  to 
California,  in  those  days,  was  looked  upon  as  a 
great  undertaking,  and  I  began  to  talk  it  over 
with  my  friends  and  relatives — both  of  which  I 
had  in  abundance — several  weeks  before  I  set  out. 

Presently,  I  made  a  remarkable  discovery.  It 
was  that  every  one  of  these  friends  had  some 
acquaintance  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  who  would 
rejoice  at  the  opportunity  to  welcome  me,  afforded 
by  a  letter  of  introduction. 

Now,  it  happened  that  several  years  before  I 
had  had  a  little  experience  with  the  practice  of 
making  friends  by  letter. 

When  I  went  East  to  college,  I  carried  a  note 
to  some  people  in  Boston.  I  presented  it,  and  I  am 
confident  that  no  explorer  of  the  Arctic  regions 
ever  encountered  a  lower  temperature  than  that 
which  enveloped  my  welcome. 

Now,  as  I  understand  a  letter  of  introduction, 
it  is  a  sort  of  sight-draft,  friendship  being  the  con- 
sideration, drawn  by  your  friend  on  the  stranger, 
which  you  are  empowered  to  collect — if  you  can. 

Your  success  depends  on  several  things :  your 
friend's  credit  with  the  stranger,  for  one ;  the 
stranger's  general  solvency — that  is,  his  capacity 
for  friendship — for  another  ;  and  his  opinion  of  you 
as  a  collector,  for  a  third. 

The  whole  transaction  seems  to  me  loose  and 
irregular,  and  the  risk  falls  entirely  on  the  unfor- 
tunate bearer  of  the  letter. 

At  first,  I  tried  by  various  evasions  to  get  out 
of  accepting  these  letters.  But  it  would  not  work. 
People  seemed  to  think  that  they  were  conferring 
some  enormous  favour  on  me,  which,  with  the 
natural  modesty  of  youth,  I  was  seeking  to  decline. 
The  more  I  held  off,  the  greater  was  their  zeal  in 
my  behalf,  and  in  several  instances,  I  am  confident, 
»t  resulted  in  my  having  letters  forced  upon  me 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  forgotten. 


What  could  I  do  ?  Nobody  ever  heard  of  such 
a  thing  as  declining  a  letter  of  introduction — it 
would  be  equivalent  to  saying  :  "  I  don't  want  to 
meet  your  friend  :  he  may  be  good  enough  for  you,, 
but  I  have  no  use  for  him." 

So  I  accepted  all  that  were  offered,  and  con- 
cealed my  true  sentiments  under  an  expansive 
mask  of  gratitude. 

The  number  of  these  epistles  increased  with 
surprising  rapidity.  For  not  only  did  all  my 
friends  and  relatives  write  themselves,  but  many 
of  them  clementedly  went  about  asking  people,  to 
whom  I  was  an  utter  stranger,  for  letters  that 
should  make  me  known  to  their  friends  in 
California. 

Then  there  were  some  letters  that  .  came 
spontaneously  from  the  most  unexpected  quarters. 
For  example,  a  friend  wrould  meet  me  and  say : 

"You  don't  know  Colonel  Jim  Fairfax,  dc 
you?" 

"  No  ;  I  don't." 

"Well,  he  told  me  the  other  day  he  had  a- 
friend  out  on  the  Coast  that  he  would  like  you  to- 
meet — he  had  heard  somewhere  of  your  California, 
trip.  So  he  gave  me  a  letter  of  introduction — 
here  it  is.  It's  to  the  Hon.  Patrick  Casey — a 
Member  of  the  Legislature.  I  thanked  him, 
knowing  that  you  would  feel  grateful  for  the- 
attention." 

"  Certainly,"  I  answered  :  "  but  as  I  never  met 
Colonel  Jim  Fairfax,  I  hardly  see  how  he:  " 

"  Oh,  that  was  all  right.  He  just  wrote  the- 
letter  as  if  you  were  a  friend  of  his.    See  ? " 

I  opened  the  letter  and  saw.  It  was  calculated 
to  deceive  the  Hon.  Patrick  into  the  belief  that 
Colonel  Jim  and  I  were  like  Damon  and  Pythias.. 
I  shudderingly  added  the  letter  to  the  heap,  and 
mention  it  now  only  as  a  sample  of  its  class. 

At  last,  when  I  was  ready  to  start,  the  bundle- 
of  letters  had  grown  so  large  that  it  positively 
frightened  me.  Indeed,  at  times  I  was  half  re- 
solved to  abandon  the  trip,  solely  on  account  of" 
the  premonition  of  evil  that  swept  over  me  when- 
ever I  contemplated  that  awful  heap.  But  I  had 
now  gone  too  far  to  back  out,  and  depositing  the 
letters  in  one  corner  of  my  trunk,  I  took  my  de- 
parture. There  was  a  crowd  at  the  station  to  see- 
me  off,  and  the  last  thing  I  heard,  as  the  train, 
started,  was  a  general  cry  of — 

"  Be  sure  and  present  my  letter  to  " 

Of  course  the  request  was  superfluous — like  most 
things  said  at  partings — for  the  reason  that  I  had 
already  solemnly  promised  each  one  that  I  would 
deliver  his  letter. 

In  the  quiet  solitude  of  the  first  day's  ride,  I 
had  nothing  to  do  but  think,  and  the  bundle- 
of  letters  provided  me  with  plenty  of  subject- 
matter.  They  constituted  a  problem  whose  vex- 
atious conditions  drove  me  half  distracted. 

If  I  failed  to  deliver  them — or  to  make  at  least 
an  honest  effort  in  behalf  of  each — I  would  break 
my  promise  to  a  number  of  people  whose  good, 
opinion  I  held  in  high  esteem. 

It  would  never  do  for  me  deliberately  to  admit,, 
on  my  return,  that  I  had  scorned  to  make  ac- 
quaintance with  their  friends,  or  that  I  had  been- 
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insensible  to  their  kindness  in  giving  me  the 
letters.  On  the  other  hand,  I  doubted  whether  I 
could  manufacture  excuses  delicate  enough  to  be 
satisfactory,  and  at  the  same  time  in  large  enough 
numbers  to  go  around. 

Having  been  trained  to  truth  from  my  boyhood, 
I  lacked  the  imaginative  power  that  is  needed  f  jr 
artistic  mendacity.  In  fact,  I  was  likely  to  find 
myself  in  the  same  embarrassing  situation  that  is 
said  to  have  overcome  the  Father  of  his  Country  : 
I  could  not  tell  a  lie — that  would  get  me  out  of 
the  scrape. 

So  I  finally  settled  it  in  my  own  mind  that  I 
must  present  all  the  letters. 

Then  the  other  horn  of  the  dilemma  began  to 
gore  me.  Here  were  a  lot  of  people  who  knew 
nothing  of  me  nor  I  of  them.  I  was  expected  to 
hunt  them  up,  at  a  great  expense  of  time  and 
trouble,  and  deliver  to  them  a  letter  apiece  all 
around,  after  the  fashion  of  a  conscientious  and 
impartial  mailman.  But  that  was  not  all.  These 
letters  practically  involved  a  demand  on  my  part 
for  attentions,  based  on  a  je-ne-sais-quoi  relation- 
ship between  the  sender  and  the  recipient. 

Being  a  very  young  man,  I  was  somewhat  sensi- 
tive on  the  score  of  snubs,  and  I  saw  them  loom- 
ing up  in  unlimited  numbers  throughout  the 
whole  situation.  The  Boston  experience  washable 
to  be  repeated  on  a  magnificent  scale. 

The  second  day  out  I  became  acquainted  with 
several  of  my  fellow-passengers.  One  of  them,  a 
bright  young  New-Yorker,  by  the  name  of  Yel- 
verton,  seemed  to  take  a  special  fancy  to  me,  and 
we  put  in  several  hours  conversing  together.  He 
had  visited  the  Coast  before,  and,  although  only 
a  few  years  my  senior,  was  evidently  a  man  who 
had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  the  world. 

Naturally,  after  our  acquaintance  had  progressed 
to  a  certain  stage,  I  talked  of  the  subject  that  was 
uppermost  in  my  mind,  and  told  him  all  about  the 
letters. 

I  had  hoped  he  would  say  something  that  would 
prove  reassuring ;  on  the  contrary,  he  aggravated 
my  woe. 

"  Why,  my  dear  fellow,"  he  said,  "if  you  are 
going  to  undertake  to  deliver  those  epistles,  you 
have  my  sympathy.  Just  now,  the  very  words 
'  letter  of  introduction '  are,  to  the  average  Cali- 
fornian,  like  a  red  rag  to  a  bull.  They  are  a 
hospitable  people,  but  their  good-nature  has  been 
so  grossly  imposed  upon  by  the  horde  of  impostors 
and  mountebanks  that  has  poured  in  since  the 
building  of  the  railroad,  that  it  is  no  longer  easy 
for  a  stranger  to  get  into  their  good  graces.  The 
letter-of -introduction  device  has  been  worked  until 
it  is  threadbare,  and  the  man  who  offers  to  present 
one  risks  an  immediate  arrest  from  the  police,  or 
even  severer  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  vigilance 
committee.1' 

"You  frighten  me,"  I  said;  "however,  as  my 
letters  are  all  genuine,  and  bear  the  names  of 
many  of  the  most  prominent  people  of  Cleveland, 
I  hardly  expect  to  meet  with  difficulties  of  that 
I  sort." 

"  Probably  not,"  said  Yelverton  ;  "  but  you  may 
expect  to  be  rather  coldly  treated." 


"  Well,  hang  the  letters  !  "  I  exclaimed,  angrily  ; 
"  I  can  see  they  are  going  to  destroy  half  the 
pleasure  of  my  visit  to  the  Coast." 

My  annoyance  seemed  to  afford  Yelverton  no 
small  amusement,  and  he  recurred  several  time* 
to  the  subject  after  I  had  allowed  it  to  drop. 

It  was  part  of  my  plan  to  stop  over  in  Denver 
about  a  week  to  visit  some  friends.  Yelverton. 
also,  made  a  brief  stay  in  that  place,  and  we 
occupied  adjoining  apartments  in  the  same  hotel. 
Once,  when  he  happened  to  be  in  my  room,  I  had 
occasion  to  look  for  something  in  my  trunk,  am1 
I  came  upon  the  hated  bundle  of  letters. 

"Here  are  those  infernal  documents,"  I 
remarked,  tossing  the  bundle  over  to  the  table 
near  where  he  stood.  He  picked  it  up,  felt  of  its 
thickness,  and  then  gave  a  sardonic  laugh. 

"  You  are  certainly  in  for  it,  my  boy, "  he  said, 
and  put  the  letters  back  on  the  table  amid  a  pile 
of  newspapers  and  magazines. 

Before  his  departure,  which  took  place  the  next 
day,  Yelverton  made  me  promise  that  I  would 
telegraph  him  when  I  left  Denver,  so  that  he 
might  meet  me  on  my  arrival  at  the  Coast.  I 
promised  it  unhesitatingly,  for  I  was  satisfied  that 
his  friendship  would  bring  opportunities  not  to  be 
slighted. 

Various  circumstances,  which  I  need  not  detail, 
lengthened  my  stay  in  Denver  from  a  week  til  I 
nearly  a  month,  and  in  the  course  of  that  time  I 
I  quite  forgot  about  the  letters  of  introduction. 
When  I  was  ready  to  depart,  however,  I  thought 
of  them  with  a  sudden  and  intense  pang  of  dis- 
comfort. 

I  telegraphed  to  Yelverton,  and  proceeded  tc 
pack  my  trunk.  Just  as  I  was  about  to  turn  the 
key  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  not 
noticed  the  bundle  of  letters  in  its  customary 
place  in  the  corner  of  the  till.  I  opened  the  trunk 
and  investigated.  The  letters  were  not  to  be 
found,  either  in  the  till  or  elsewhere.  Then  I 
remembered  that  shortly  after  my  arrival  at  the 
hotel  I  had  taken  them  out  to  show  to  Yelverton, 
and  had  put  them  on  the  table.  However,  they 
were  not  there  now. 

I  made  a  thorough  search  of  the  room  ;  the 
letters  had  plainly  disappeared. 

I  went  immediately  to  the  clerk  and  told  my 
story.    He  sent  for  the  head  chambermaid. 

"  Who  takes  care  of  Mr.  Bon  worthy's  room?" 
he  asked. 

"  Maggie,"  answered  the  head  chambermaid  ; 
"  but  Clara  had  that  room  when  he  first  came." 

"  I  have  lost  a  package  of  letters,"  said  I. 

The  two  exchanged  significant  glances. 

"  Do  you  think  they  were  stolen?"  I  asked  ; 
"no  one  could  have  any  possible  object  " 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  the  clerk.  Then  he  asked  me  if 
the  letters  were  valuable. 

"  N-no,"  I  said  !  "  not  exactly." 

"  Well  I'll  tell  you,"  said  the  clerk,  evidently 
much  relieved  ;  "we let  that  girl  Clara  go,  beca.i- 
she  had   a  reckless  way  of   burning  up  things 
that  she  found  lying  around  in  the  rooms.  If 
you  have  made  a  thorough  search  and  you  are  sure 
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the  letters  are  not  there,  the  chances  are  they  are 
destroyed." 

I  found  it-  difficult  to  repress  my  joy  at  this 
intelligence.  It  is  to  be  doubted  if  the  clerk  and 
head  chambermaid  ever  succeeded  in  explaining 
my  strange  conduct,  in  actually  refusing  to  make 
a  row  when  one  was  quite  justifiable.  I  hastened 
back  to  the  room  and  executed  a  fresh  search,  so 
as  to  satisfy  the  last  kick  of  my  conscience. 
When  I  was  absolutely  convinced  that  the  letters 
were  gone,  I  danced  about  the  room  in  a  transport 
of  glee.  The  awful  incubus  which  had  been 
weighing  down  my  spirits  was  suddenly  removed, 
•and  I  breathed  again. 

"What  a  blockhead  I  am,"  I  said  to  myself; 
Why  did  it  never  occur  to  me  to  destroy  the 
letters,  and  claim,  on  my  return,  that  they  had 
been  lost  ?  " 

Chance  had  supplied  the  excuse  which  imagina- 
tion had  been  unable  to  conjure  up.  I  continued 
my  journey,  light-hearted  as  a  prisoner  who  has 
just  secured  his  freedom — and  totally  unsuspicious 
of  the  fate  that  was  about  to  overtake  me. 

Yelverton  had  advised  me  to  stop  over  at  Sacra- 
mento— one  of  the  historic  cities  of  the  State — 
and  visit  the  Capitol  and  other  points  of  interest. 
I  adopted  the  suggestion.  The  train  got  into 
Sacramento  in  the  morning,  and  I  was  driven  right 
to  a  hotel. 

I  wrote  my  name  on  the  register,  and  asked  for 
a  room  for  one  day.  The  clerk  whirled  the  book 
around,  glanced  at  the  name,  and  said  : — 

"  All  right,  Mr.  Bon  .     Why,  are  you  Mr. 

Bonworthy  ? — Elliot  Bonworthy,  of  Cleveland  ?" 

"  Well,"  I  said,  with  some  dignity,  "  what  did 
you  imagine  I  wrote  that  name  for— amusement  ?" 

His  tone  and  manner  surprised  and  annoyed 
me.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  my  cool  answer 
had  disconcerted  him,  for  his  hand  shook  as  he 
pencilled  the  number  of  a  room  after  my  name,  and 
his  voice  trembled  when  he  called  up  the  bell-boy. 

Ten  minutes  later,  just  as  I  was  completing  a 
hasty  toilet,  there  was  a  knock  at  my  door 
and  irr  answer  to  a  "  Come  in,"  the  clerk  entered, 
followed  by  a  tall,  military-looking  man.  When 
the  door  was  closed,  the  clerk  motioned  his  hand 
toward  me  and  nodded. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Do  I  understand,"  said  the  military  man,  "  that 
you  acknowledge  your  name  to  be  Elliot  Bon- 
worthy ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  I  answered,  somewhat 
angrily. 

"  Well,  I  like  his  nerve,"  said  the  military  man 
to  the  clerk,  and  the  clerk  grinned  at  me. 

"  Say,"  continued  the  military  man,  "  have  you 
any  friends  in  this  town  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  said ;  "  I  had  some  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  several  " 

The  clerk  gave  a  loud,  derisive  laugh. 

"  That  settles  it,  Bill,"  he  said  to  his  companion  : 

you  had  better  run  him  in.  You  can  take  him 
-down  to  the  city  on  the  afternoon  train." 

"  What  does  all  this  mean  ?  "  I  exclaimed. 

Bill  produced  a  paper  from  his  pocket.  "  It 
means  that  you  are  under  arrest,"  said  he,  "  on  a 


charge  of  obtaining  money  under  false  pretences. 
We  know  all  about  your  letter-of -introduction 
scheme ;  it  may  have  worked  all  right  in  San 
Francisco,  but  it  doesn't  go  here.  Now  jest  come 
along  quietly,  and  there  won't  be  any  trouble ; 
otherwise  " 

I  glanced  at  the  warrant.  There  was  my  name, 
"  Elliot  Bonworthy,"  as  plain  as  print.  I  don't 
need  to  remark  that  I  was  astonished  and  fright- 
ened. I  had  heard  of  men  being  mistaken  for 
criminals  and  put  to  the  necessity  of  proving  then- 
own  identity,  but  here  was  I,  arrested  under  -  my 
own  name,  in  a  place  where  I  had  supposed  myself 
utterly  unknown.  What  could  I  do — or  say  ?  I 
asked  a  few  questions,  and  learned  that  the  crime 
that  was  charged  had  been  committed  in  the  city 
of  San  Francisco  a  week  or  two  before.  Of  course 
I  could  prove  an  alibi  at  the  trial ;  but  in  the 
meantime,  what  was  to  be  done  to  keep  out  of  jail  ? 

I  accompanied  Bill — "  quietly,"  as  he  had  sug- 
gested— to  the  sheriffs  office,  and  we  waited  there 
until  the  next  train  left  for  San  Francisco. 

Bill  proved  to  be  rather  an  entertaining  com- 
panion. The  first  half  of  the  trip  he  did  his  best 
to  convince  me  that  I  ought  to  make  a  full 
comfession  to  him  of  all  my  various  crimes.  He 
promised  to  "  stand  in  "  and  get  me  off  with  a  light 
sentence.  When  he  found  this  undertaking  hope- 
less, he  began  to  talk  about  the  country,  answering 
the  questions  which  I,  a  stranger  to  the  scenes 
through  which  we  were  passing,  very  naturally 
asked.  At  length,  however,  as  we  were  crossing 
the  ferry  from  Oakland,  when  I  expressed  my 
satisfaction  at  beholding  the  Golden  Gate  for  the 
first  time,  he  turned  on  me,  with  a  sheepish  grin, 
and  said  : 

"  You'd  better  let  up.  It  won't  do  no  good. 
Of  course  you  know  the  place  as  well  as  I  do,  and 
it's  no  use  your  tryin'  to  fill  me  full  of  prunes." 

When  we  arrived  in  the  city,  we  went  directly 
to  the  sheriffs  office. 

"  We  will  take  you  to  the  jail  later  on,"  said 
Bill,  apologetically. 

The  sheriff  dispatched  a  messenger  after  some 
of  the  complaining  witnesses,  and  then  proceeded 
to  interview  me.  I  told  him  my  name,  and  ex- 
plained that  I  was  a  tourist  from  Cleveland.  He 
nodded  his  head  and  announced  that  the  jig  was 
up,  and  that  I  might  as  well  confess,  for  they  had 
a  very  good  case  against  me. 

Presently,  two  well-dressed  men  were  ushered 
into  the  room.    Bill  accompanied  them. 

"This  is  the  man,"  said  the  sheriff;  "he  ac- 
knowledges it — at  least  the  name." 

"  He  is  not  the  man,"  said  one  of  the  new- 
comers emphatically. 

"He  isn't?"  exclaimed  the  sheriff,  and  Bill 
whistled  softly. 

"  No  !  "  cried  the  gentleman  ;  "  I  told  you  the 
fellow  had  a  blonde  moustache,  blue  eyes,  was 
thick-set,  and  wore  his  hair  parted  nearly  in  the 
middle." 

"  Yelverton  !  "  I  exclaimed,  springing  up. 

"  That's  one  of  his  names,"  said  the  sheriff ; 
"  he  went  here  under  the  name  of  Elliot  Bon- 
worthy, and  he  had  an  armful  of  letters  of  intro- 
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duction  with  which  he  worked  the  town.  What 
do  you  know  about  him  ?  " 

"  He  stole  those  letters  from  me  at  Denver,"  I  said . 

"  Oh,  then  you  are  the  Simon  Pure  Elliot  lion- 
worthy  ?  "  said  one  of  the  gentlemen. 

"  I  can  prove  it  if  necessary,"  I  said. 

The  sheriff  and  Bill  began  to  make  profuse 
apologies,  to  which  I  paid  little  attention,  as  I 
was  anxious  to  learn  of  Yelverton  and  his  per- 
formances. 

"  He  arrived  here  nearly  a  month  ago,"  said  one 
of  the  gentlemen,  "and  began  immediately  to 
make  acquaintance  by  means  of  these  letters — 
your  letters,  it  appears.  They  were  to  many  of 
the  finest  people  in  the  city.  So  we  took  the  man 
right  ii:  for  he  talked  and  acted  like  a  perfect 
gentleman.  Well,  sir,  I  don't  suppose  any  man 
that  ever  came  to  this  city  got  more  elegant  treat- 
ment than  that  fellow.  Do  you  ? "  he  asked, 
turning  to  his  companion,  who  signified  his  entire 
agreement. 

"Go  on,"  I  said,  with  an  inward  groan. 

"  The  best  private  houses  and  the  clubs  were  all 
open  to  him,  and  he  received  every  possible 
attention.  Several  men  I  know  gave  him  wine 
suppers.  There  wasn't  a  social  event  of  impor- 
tance to  which  he  failed  to  have  an  invitation. 
He  gave  out  that  he  was  sizing  things  up  for  a 
syndicate  of  Cleveland  capitalists  that  thought 
of  investing  largely  in  mines.  Well,  sir,  I  cal- 
culate that  in  the  three  weeks  that  he  put  in  in 
this  city,  he  had  probably  one  of  the  very  largest 
times  that  any  man  ever  enjoyed.  And  he  wound 
the  thing  up  by  getting  the  names  of  three  or  four 
good  business  men  on  spurious  drafts,  and  then 
suddenly  disappeared  from  view." 

"  That  was  when  I  telegraphed  him  that  I  was 
coming,"  I  said. 

"  Well,"  observed  the  speaker  in  conclusion,  "  if 
you  have  any  more  letters  of  introduction  bearing 
that  same  name,  I  would  not  advise  you  to  present 
them,  for  you  are  liable  to  get  arrested  every  time 
you  try  one  on." 

I  explained  that  Yelverton  had  captured  the 
entire  pack.  The  complaining  witnesses  then 
shook  hands  with  me  and  departed.  I  imagine 
their  experience  with  Yelverton  discouraged  them 
from  any  rash  tenders  of  hospitality,  for  they  did 
not  suggest  any  improvement  of  our  acquaintance. 
Indeed,  it  was  a  cool  stand-off  on  both  sides,  for  I 
did  not  fancy  the  sarcastic  flings  on  the  subject  of 
the  letters. 

The  next  day  the  newspapers  contained  the 
whole  story — the  theft  of  the  letters,  Yelverton's 
performances,  and  my  arrest.  The  account  given 
of  the  brief  but  glorious  career  of  my  proxy — the 
spurious  Mr.  Elliot  Bonworthy — convinced  me 
that  the  gentlemen  I  had  met  at  the  sheriff's  office 
were  quite  right  in  saying  he  had  enjoyed  a  "  large 
time."  As  I  read  of  suppers,  dinners,  fetes,  balls, 
excursions,  honours,  attentions,  etc.,  my  senses 
fairly  reeled  with  anguish.  All  this  good  time 
really  belonged  to  me  ;  I  had  been  cheated  out  of  - 
it,  partly  through  my  own  stupid  misgivings,  and 
partly  through  tho  shrewdness  and  industry  of 
this  earlier  bird. 


EAGLE    PRESERVING   IN  SCOTLAND 

nMHEIlE  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  tin 
t  golden  eagle,  which  at  one  time  seemed 
destined  to  extermination,  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing in  numbers.  By  a  fortunate  chance,  its  powers 
of  destruction,  which  incurred  the  revenge  of  tin- 
shepherds  and  grouse-preservers,  are  of  certain 
service  to  the  deerstalker  by  keeping  down  the 
numbers  of  mountain  hares  which  live  on  tin; 
hills,  and  often  spoil  the  success  of  a  hard  morn- 
ing's stalking  by  jumping  up  and  alarming  the 
deer.  For  once  the  sportsman  and  a  bird  of  prey 
can  exist  together,  and  the  eagles  are  carefully 
protected  in  order  that  they  may  aid  in  keeping 
the  forests  clear  of  all  other  animals  but  deer. 

In  these  vast  preserves — quiet,  secluded,  and 
untrodden  by  sheep  or  shepherds— the  golden 
eagles  are  now  suffered  to  rear  their  young,  and 
have  so  far  increased  in  numbers  that  it  is  rare 
to  meet  with  a  deer-stalker  who  is  not  familiar 
with  their  appearance,  and  in  some  degree  with 
their  habits.  They  occasionally  kill  a  sickly  di  Qi 
calf,  and  have  been  knowrn  to  attack  the  full- 
grown  deer. 

But  their  main  food  is  the  blue  hares,  and  these 
are  so  numerous  that  the  problem  of  maintaining 
in  any  numbers  a  carnivorous  bird  which  will 
swallow  five  or  six  pounds  of  meat  at  a  meal 
presents  no  difficulties.  It  is  quite  likely  that, 
where  several  of  these  protected  districts  adjoin, 
the  golden  eagles  will  once  more  become  numerous. 


WHY   NOT  A   HOUSEHOLD  REGISTER 
OP  HEALTH? 

THE  principal  and  most  effective  agent  in  the 
development  of  national  hygiene  is  woman.  So 
thinks  Dr.  Latom,  who  points  to  the  decisive 
part  played  by  woman  in  the  defence  of  life  ;  her 
beneficent  influence  in  the  administration  of  the 
home,  and  her  prominent  position  in  the  arts  of 
education  and  in  sociology.  But  the  noble  mission 
fulfilled  by  woman  on  earth  is  capable  of  yet 
higher  elevation.  Another  step  onward  will  be 
taken  on  the  day  when  she  inaugurates  a  new 
reform  calculated  to  solve  problems  of  vital 
interest  to  contemporary  society. 

This  reform  is  the  adoption  of  anthropometry 
in  the  home  :  to  study  closely  the  temperament  of 
the  children,  to  investigate  thoroughly  the  laws  of 
heredity,  and  to  trace  little  by  little  the  vicissi- 
tudes accompanying  their  evolution.  In  all  well 
regulated  families  a  record  is  kept  of  receipts  and 
expenses,  showing  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
domestic  capital.  Why  should  not  a  register  be 
kept  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  capital  of  life  :  the 
assets  of  health  and  the  liabilities  to  disease  ? 

The  introduction  of  the  sanitary  record  in  the 
family  is  a  necessity,  and  can  be  easily  realised. 
If  this  reform  is  adopted  and  favoured  by  women r 
it  will  rapidly  become  general.  It  will  ©pen  up  a 
mine  of  riches  to  the  scientist;  it  will  be  a  valu- 
able auxiliary  to  the  medical  practitioner,  and  a 
powerful  element  in  the  physical  regeneration  of 
the  race. 
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A   WORLD   OP  WATCHES. 


T  is  in  the  west  of  Switzerland,  where 
the  French  language  is  spoken,  that 
the  watch  industry  is  chiefly  to  be 
found.  Four  distinct  centres  are  at 
the  present  time  occupied  by  thou- 
sands of  the  workmen's  families  : — 
Geneva,  Yaucl,  the  canton  of  Neu- 
chatel,  and  the  Bernese  Jura.  In  the 
nineteenth  century  it  is  the  Bernese  Jura  which 
•has  largely  developed  the  watch  industry.  Every- 
where, in  the  mountains  and  valleys,  watchmaking, 
introduced  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
■by  the  Neuchatelese,  is  taking  a  more  prominent 
position,  and  three  industrial  centres  are  growing 
up  in  Bienne,  St.  Imier,  and  Porrentruy. 

If  chance  has  brought  into  the  west  of  Switzer- 
land the  first  watchmakers,  the  latter  found  there, 
"to  assist  them  in  establishing  their  industry,  an 
excellently  prepared  centre.  These  mountain 
countries  were  poor ;  no  industrial  or  artistic 
feature  was  found  there ;  emigration  as  in  the 
-Oberland,  Valais,  and  the  Grisons,  was  a  traditional 
custom. 

The  Beginnings  of  the  Industry. 

Small  domestic  workshops  for  watchmaking 
were  established,  where  the  members  of  the  family 
found  in  the  long  months  of  winter  a  remunera- 
tive employment,  while  they  kept  in  the  summer 
to  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  land  ;  the  peasants  hailed  with  joy  this  method 
•of  adding  to  their  incomes,  which  in  no  sense 
modified  their  old  habits,  and  secured  them  a 
greater  amount  of  material  ease  and  well-being ; 
thenceforth  emigration  to  foreign  countries  was  no 
longer  necessary  for  the  Swiss,  so  they  devoted 
themselves  to  industry.  It  should  be  noted,  more- 
over, that  the  watch  industry  requires  little  capital ; 
factories  are  not  made  use  of,  the  carriage  of  the 
light  product  was  rendered  easy  owing  to  the 
perfect  organisation  of  the  Swiss  posts,  which 
serve  the  highest  mountains.  Markets  have  been 
open  on  all  sides  since  the  commencement  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

The  System  of  Working. 

At  that  time  sprang  up  an  ingenious  labour 
organisation,  combining  at  one  and  the  same  time 
■the  advantages  of  principal  and  minor  industries. 
Composed  of  small  workshops,  grouped  in  a  given 
region,  it  is  under  the  control  of  a  manufacturer, 
who  gives  orders  to  the  workman,  supplies  him 
with  the  necessary  materials,  and  when  the  watch 
is  finished  effects  a  sale.  Under  this  system  the 
master  has  not  the  general  expenses  of  a  factory, 
and  the  diminution  in  production  and  holidays 
affect  him  but  little. 

In  his  turn  the  workman  working  at  home  has 
a  particular  part  of  the  watch  to  work  upon, 
either  the  watch  case  or  detached  pieces.  The 
workman  is  both  journeyman  and  foreman,  who 
combines  his  dwelling  with  his  workshop.  Paid 
by  piecework,  he  works  at  his  leisure  from  early 
in  the  morning  to  late  at  night ;  and  Art.  II.  of 


the  federal  law  of  March  23rd,  1877,  cannot  be 
applied  to  him.  "  The  regular  duration  of  a 
working  day  must  not  exceed  eleven  hours.  This 
duration  must  be  comprised  between  5  a.m.  and 
8  p.m.  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August,  and  between  G  a.m.  and  8  p.m.  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year." 

Such  a  system,  which  allows  the  wife  to  assist 
in  the  work  of  the  husband,  and  the  children  to 
be  initiated  by  an  easy  apprenticeship  into  the 
manufacture  of  a  special  part  of  the  watch,  must 
suit  the  mountaineers  of  the  district  of  Neuchatel 
and  the  Bernese  Jura.  They  preserve  their  in- 
dependence, realise  often  large  profits,  and  by  the 
intelligent  practice  of  industrial  art  improve  their 
social  status.  Little  by  little  the  heads  of  business 
houses  have  drawn  into  their  locality  a  large 
number  of  families  from  the  rural  districts,  and 
in  the  mountains,  and  on  the  plains  where  only  the 
abundant  pasturage  affords  a  means  of  livelihood 
for  the  native,  towns  have  risen  rapidly,  such  as 
Chaux  de  Fouds,  Locle,  and  St.  Imier. 

£4,000,000  a  Year  in  Watches. 

If  Swiss  watchmaking  has  been  able,  in  spite  of 
passing  crises,  to  maintain  its  traditional  renown, 
to  improve  its  plant,  keep  its  place  on  the 
markets  in  England,  Germany,  Austria,  Itussia, 
Italy,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  even  in  France 
and  the  United  States,  where  competition  is  keen, 
it  owes  it  to  the  bold  initiative  of  the  masters, 
seconded  by  the  intelligence  and  skill  of  the 
workmen.  The  watchmaking  schools  of  Geneva, 
Neuchatel,  Chaux  de  Fouds,  Locle,  Fleu-rier, 
Bienne,  St.  Imier,  and  Porrentruy,  the  observa- 
tories, the  numerous  manufacturing  societies,  and 
the  trade  journals  have  all  contributed  to  the 
progress  of  this  industry.  The  value  of  the  total 
exports  of  watches  from  Switzerland  in  1890 
exceeded  the  sum  of  .£4,000,000. 

A  Well-paid  Craft. 

The  Swiss  watchmaker  has  made  for  himself,  by 
his  knowledge,  his  professional  skill,  and  his 
relatively  high  wage,  an  exceptional  position  in 
the  working  world.  Paid  by  piecework,  he  gets 
the  same  whether  in  the  factory  or  at  home.  He 
works  generally  without  engagement,  but  the  tacit 
contract  concluded  with  his  master  cannot  be 
broken  without  notice  on  either  side,  which  is 
often  fourteen  days.  Several  families  show  a 
monthly  gain  of  from  .£12  to  .£16,  and,  as  the  cost 
of  living  is  in  Switzerland  much  less  than  in  the 
manufacturing  centres  of  France,  Germany,  and 
England,  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  comfort- 
able living  is  easily  obtained. 

Such  would  almost  be  the  case  if  drink  were 
not  the  supreme  enjoyment  in  these  mountainous 
districts,  and  if  it  did  not  consume  a  very  large 
part  of  the  wages.  Owing  to  societies  which  have 
been  formed  in  Switzerland,  the  workman  finds 
support  in  case  of  illness,  accidents,  or  idleness. 
Co-operative  stores  and  boarding  houses,  cheap 
restaurants,  and  savings  banks  are  present  in  large 
numbers. 


IKE  linABY 
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LA   COUVADB— THE   PANGS  OF 
PATERNITY. 


might 
couver,  to 
belongs  to 


HE  couvade  is  a  word  not  to  be  found 
in  the  dictionary,  but   its  meaning 
be  guessed   by  analogy  with 
brood   like   a   hen.  It 
the  patois  of  Bearn,  and 
savants   have  accepted  it  gladly  to 
express  a  custom  which  has  no  name 
in   civilised    speech,   nor   could  be 
described  by  any  tolerable  periphrasis. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  we  had  both  the  custom 
and  the  word  defining  it  in  prehistoric  days,  but 


tradition  has  long  since  passed  away 


even  the 
from  us. 

Before  telling  what  la  couvade  means,  it  is 
necessary  to  warn  the  unlearned  reader  that  I 
speak  in  all  seriousness  of  a  usage  which  has 
evidently  prevailed  over  divers  parts  of  Europe, 
still  prevails  in  the  far  East,  in  western  China,  in 
Greenland,  Kamschatka,  and  South  America ; 
and  in  North  America  also,  if  certain  Indian  tribes 
be  not  yet  exterminated. 

Under  such  circumstances  we  may  expect  that 
it  will  be  found  in  Africa  when  negro  ethics  are 
thoroughly  understood.  This  usage  is,  in  brief, 
an  obligation  of  the  husband  to  lie  down  and  be 
nursed  for  a  certain  number  of  days  when  his  wife 
has  borne  a  child. 

In  a  Dyak  Family. 

I  had  the  rare  luck  to  observe  the  couvade  in 
operation  once  on  a  time — without  understanding 
it,  of  course.  Walking  through  a  Dyak  "  house," 
I  noted  that  one  of  the  doors  was  hung  with 
branches  and  palm-leaves.  (It  may  be  well  to 
explain  that  the  long  veranda  which  one  traverses 
— three  hundred  or  perhaps  a  thousand  feet  in 
length — is  bordered  on  one  side  by  doors,  each 
opening  into  the  single  chamber  devoted  to  a 
family.)  It  stood  wide,  and  I  saw  a  number  of 
women  busy  therein.  These  pleasant  people  do 
not  object  to  the  intrusion  of  a  white  man.  The 
decorations  suggested  festivity,  and  I  entered. 

The  Father  in  Bed- 
But  on  this  occasion  a  stranger  was  not  wel- 
come, evidently  The  women  gathered  hurriedly 
to  obstruct  my  view,  not  speaking,  but  alarmed 
and  annoyed.  I  retired,  but  not  before  remark- 
ing a  man  stretched  on  the  low  ledge  beneath  the 
aperture  in  the  roof  called  a  window.  He  was 
shrouded  in  a  blanket  of  bark,  across  which  lay 
half  a  dozen  handkerchiefs  and  cloths  of  bright 
hue — all  the  finery,  no  doubt,  which  he  and  his 
friends  could  muster. 

The  spectacle  struck  me  as  odd,  but  the  Malays 
only  laughed  in  their  superior  Moslem  fashion  at 
my  questioning.  Rajah  Brooke  explained  the 
matter  afterward,  but  he  did  not  seem  aware  of 
its  full  meaning.  No  one  was,  perhaps,  until  Mr. 
Tylor  collected  all  the  evidence.  The  man  I  saw 
was  about  to  become  a  father.    Preparing  for  that 


event,  he  lay  down  on  his  best  mat,  with  all  his 
ornaments,  and  sweltered  under  a  blanket  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  a  chill.  Provisions  were  stored 
beside  him  ;  the  bronze  siri  box,  filled  with  betel- 
nut,  lime,  tobacco,  and  pepper-leaf,  stood  handy. 
For  eight  days  he  would  not  *  quit  the  chamber  ; 
for  four  he  must  not  even  bathe. 

—the  Mother  about. 
While  the  father  lay  thus  "  in  the  straw,"  it  may 
be  asked,  What  was  the  mother  doing  ?  Nothing 
in  particular.  Nobody  congratulated  her  ;  nobody 
took  any  pains  to  make  her  comfortable.  She 
nursed  her  baby,  looked  after  the  other  children, 
did  the  housework  as  usual,  and  attended  to  her 
husband  in  the  pains  of  child-birth.  The  custom 
would  be  extraordinary  enough  if  it  were  found  in 
one  race  of  men  alone.  But,  as  has  been  said,  it 
rules  more  or  less  over  a  great  part  of  the  world. 

Observed  even  in  Europe. 

Few  probably  regarded  Strabo's  report  of  it  in 
north  Spain  until  Mr.  Tylor  unearthed  contem- 
porary accounts  to  show  that  it  still  survives  in 
the  Basque  provinces.  When  a  man  has  a  child 
there,  he  goes  to  bed  forthwith,  and  the  neigh- 
bours congratulate  him.  At  various  points  on  the 
French  side  of  the  Pyrenees  the  same  practice  is 
observed — especially  in  Bearn.  Since  Strabo  is 
proved  correct  in  the  instance,  we  cannot  reason- 
ably doubt  the  statement  that  a  like  usage  prevailed 
in  Corsica,  Thrace,  and  Pontus. 

As  for  modern  instances,  the  J esuit  Dobritzoffer 
tells  of  it  in  South  America.  So  soon  as  a  child 
is  born,  "  you  see  the  husband  lying  in  bed^ 
huddled  up  with  mats  and  skins,  lest  some  rude 
breath  of  air  should  touch  him  ;  fasting,  kept  in 
private,  and  for  a  number  of  days  abstaining 
religiously  from  certain  viands ;  you  would  swear 
that  it  was  he  who  had  had  the  child."  Of  the 
Acawoios  and  Caribsin  Guiana,  Brett  states  :  "  On 
the  birth  of  a  child,  ancient  etiquette  requires  the 
father  to  take  to  his  hammock,  where  he  remains 
some  days,  as  if  he  were  sick,  receiving  the  con- 
gratulations and  condolences  of  his  friends. 

"  An  instance  of  this  custom  came  under  my  own 
observation,  where  the  man,  in  robust  health  and 
excellent  condition,  with  not  a  single  bodily 
ailment,  was  lying  in  his  hammock  in  the  most 
provoking  manner,  carefully  and  respectfully 
attended  by  the  women,  while  the  mother  of  the 
new-born  infant  was  cooking — none  regarding 
her." 

The  Delights  of  becoming*  a  Father  in 
South  America. 

De  Tertre  adds  another  detail.  After  forty 
days'  confinement,  the  old  women  pay  a  visit  to 
the  father,  and  score  his  body  with  the  sharp  teeth 
of  the  agouti.  Then  they  rub  pepper  into  the 
wounds,  causing  frightful  inflammation,  sometimes 
death.  After  this  treatment  the  man  is  free,  but 
for  six  months  afterward  he  must  eat  no  birds  nor 
fish :  which  means  that  he  may  as  well  stop  at 
home  and  doze  the  hours  away  like  an  invalid — 
the  effect  desired,  probably. 


so 


THE    SEARCH  LIGHT. 


In  brief,  from  China  to  Peru,  literally  the 
couvade  may  be  traced.  And  everywhere  we 
remark  one  notion ;  that  the  father,  more  than  the 
mother,  must  take  precautions  to  secure  that  the 
child  shall  be  healthy.  In  Brazil  both  parents 
submit  to  a  strict  regimen  ;  the  flesh  of  certain 
animals  is  forbidden,  and  they  live  chiefly  on  fish 
and  fruits. 

It  is  the  same  in  Guiana.  Acawoio  and  Carib 
husbands — not  wives — must  abstain  from  eating 
agouti,  lest  the  child  should  be  meagre ;  haimari 
fish,  lest  it  should  be  spotted  ;  marudi  bird,  lest  it 
should  be  still-born — that  fowl  heralding  death. 

In  Greenland,  says  Egide,  the  father  must  not 
work  nor  trade ;  in  Kamschatka  he  must  do  no 
heavy  work. 

In  Borneo,  St.  John  reports,  "the  husband  of 
the  pregnant  woman,  up  to  the  time  of  her 
delivery,  may  not  use  any  sharp  instrument, 
unless  it  be  absolutely  necessary  for  cultivation ; 
he  may  not  tie  things  with  rattans,  or  strike 
animals,  or  fire  guns,  or  do  anything  of  a  violent 
character — all  such  things  being  supposed  to 
exercise  a  malignant  influence  in  the  development 
of  the  unborn  child."  After  the  birth,  the  family 
is  tabooed  for  eight  days,  during  which  time  the 
father  is  dieted  on  rice  and  salt,  and  may  not  go 
into  the  sunshine. 

Attempted  Explanations. 

Explanations  of  the  couvade  have  been  found, 
of  course.  Mr.  Tylor's  is  so  highly  metaphysical 
and  sentimental  that  the  most  devoted  of  young 
couples  might  fail  to  grasp  it.  Prof.  Max  Miiller, 
rejecting  this,  imagines  that  the  ordinary  laws  of 
human  intercourse  will  account  for  everything. 
We  know  what  a  fuss  the  women  make  when  a 
relative  is  going  to  have  a  baby ;  how  they  snub 
the  head  of  the  household  and  lead  him  a 
wretched  life.  "  It  is  clear,"  says  the  professor, 
"  that  the  poor  husband  was  first  tyrannized  oyer 
by  his  female  kinsfolk  and  afterwards  frightened 
into  superstition.  He  then  began  to  make  a 
martyr  of  himself,  till  he  became  really  ill,  and 
took  to  his  bed  in  self-defence." 

Again  :  "  Would  it  not  be  best  for  him  to  take 
to  his  bed  at  once,  and  not  get  up  till  all  was  well 
over  ? "  People  who  know  savages  by  actually 
living  among  them  will  find  it  hard  to  take  this 
explanation  seriously  ;  shortly,  it  may  be  said  that 
among  them  mothers-in-law  have  nowhere  any 
influence  in  their  daughters'  household — quite  the 
reverse — and  that  the  amazed  husband  would 
promptly  put  a  stop  to  the  fussing  of  his  female 
relatives. 

The  Most  Probable  of  These. 

Since  the  conundrum  is  practically  "  given  up," 
I  offer  my  own  solution.  The  couvade  arose  from 
male  jealously — from  the  determination  of  the 
savage  to  be  master  in  his  own  house.  At  the 
birth  of  a  child  alone  is  his  supremacy  challenged. 
Then  Nature  herself  thrusts  him  aside.  To 
recover  what  he  thinks  his  proper  place,  he — or 
rather  his  remote  forefathers — insisted  on  lying- 
in,  dieting,  and  so  forth,  while  the  mother  nursed 
him.  So  he  asserted  his  command  even  against 
the  laws  of  Nature. 


THE  SOLDIERS  OP  MERCY. 


said 


m  its 


T  will  soon  be  thirty  years  since  there 
appeared  in  Geneva  a  little  pamphlet, 
by  Dunant,  entitled  "  Un  Souvenir  de 
Solferino,"  in  which  the  terrible  suf- 
ferings of  the  sick  and  wounded  on 
the  battlefields  of  the  Italian  war  were 
fc^vif v^:~s  eloquently  described.  The  pamphlet 
^  was  an  appeal  to  the  humanity  of 

civilized  nations,  and  what  Dunant 
pages  found  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of 
millions,  for  Europe  had  only  just  emerged  from 
the  horrors  of  two  great  wars,  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  the  struggle  between  North 
and  South  had  just  broken  out. 

The  Foundiag  of  the  Organization— 

The  cry  for  mercy,  therefore,  did  not  pass  un- 
heeded, and  on  August  22nd,  1864,  the  Geneva 
Convention  was  opened.  Its  object  was  the 
greatest  possible  amelioration  of  the  unavoidable 
horrors  of  war  and  the  insurance  of  absolute 
neutrality  for  those  who  succoured  the  sick  and 
wounded.  In  every  war  since  then  the  flag  with 
the  red  cross  on  the  white  ground  has  wraved  from 
the  roof  of  every  field-hospital,  and  the  Red  Cross 
itself  has  become  the  symbol  of  neutrality  and  the 
insignia  of  the  modern  Good  Samaritan. 

But  the  new  work  of  mercy  was  not  confined  to 
the  official  organisations.  In  every  nation  socie- 
ties were  formed  for  the  relief  of  the  victims  of 
war.  Of  these  the  most  important  has  always 
been  "  The  National  Organization  of  International 
Help,"  and  to  Germany  belongs  the  credit  of  pos- 
sessing the  oldest  and  strongest  branches  of  the 
Society. 

The  year  before  the  Geneva  Convention,  in  De- 
cember, 1863,  the  first  Samaritan  Conference  met 
in  Wiirtemberg,  and  this  example  was  followed  by 
the  other  German  states  before  the  end  of  1868. 
The  war  out  of  which  Germany  emerged  a  united 
nation,  wTas  the  first  in  which  the  organized  volun- 
teers of  mercy  celebrated  their  peaceful  triumphs. 
Four  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-one  men 
and  seventeen  hundred  and  three  women  then  left 
their  homes  to  succour  the  sick  and  wounded  at  the 
peril  of  their  own  lives  on  the  field  of  battle. 

—and  Its  Development. 

Since  then  the  good  work  has  been  actively 
pushed  on,  and  during  long  years  of  peace  the 
organization  of  the  Army  of  Mercy  has  developed, 
until  now  no  army-corps  would  be  permitted  to 
take  the  field  without  its  due  complement  of  the 
Knights  and  Ladies  of  the  Red  Cross. 

At  present  the  world  is  at  peace,  and  it  is  the 
hope  of  every  good  man  that  it  will  long  remain 
so ;  but  the  nations  of  Europe  still  confront  each 
other  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  the  spectre  of  war 
still  lowers  across  the  horizon.  Therefore  must 
the  soldiers  of  mercy  also  be  armed  and  ready  for 
their  work  of  self-sacrifice  and  bloodless  heroism 
in  an  even  higher  perfection  than  before,  for 
when  next  the  dogs  of  war  break  loose,  the  work 
of  death  and  destruction  will  be  done  as  it  has 
never  been  done  before. 


PEARSON'S  MONTHLY. 


The  late  Minister  of  War  for  Saxony,  a  soldier 
who  had  grown  grey  amidst  the  horrors  of  war, 
was  the  first  to  make  the  suggestion  that  an  ex- 
hibition should  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
thering and  perfecting  the  work  of  the  Society  of 
the  Red  Cross,  and  in  the  last  days  of  his  life  the 
great  Moltke  also  devoted  much  time  and  thought 
to  the  same  project. 

The  plan  has  taken  material  shape  in  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  Exhibition,  which  is  now  being 
held  at  Leipsig.  In  the  Crystal  Palace  of  that 
city  over  50,000  square  feet  are  covered  with  the 
most  perfect  examples  of  all  the  apparatus  known 
to  the  cognate  arts  of  healing,  army-service, 
hygiene,  and  field  cookery. 

The  Queen  of  Saxony's  Prize. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  valuable  prizes 
offered,  and  among  them  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  is  that  given  by  Queen  Carola  of 
Saxony  for  the  best  scheme  for  providing  medicine, 
nourishment,  and  protection  for  the  wounded 
during  and  immediately  after  a  battle. 

This  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  duties  of 
the  Red  Cross  knights.  It  is  well  known  that 
never  during  and  seldom  soon  after  a  battle  does 
a  soldier  get  anything  to  eat.  On  this  account  the 
sufferings  of  those  who  have  been  wounded  are 
more  than  doubled,  and  many  good  lives  are  lost 
which  might  well  be  saved. 

Already  exhausted  by  the  fatigues  of  march, 
attack,  retreat,  or  pursuit,  the  wounded  and  starving 
soldier  has  no  strength  to  rally  from  his  injuries, 
and  consequently,  as  too  often  happened  in  the 
last  war,  when  the  surgeon  reaches  him  he  is 
too  weak  to  stand  an  operation,  and  dies  under 
the  doctor's  hands  for  sheer  want  of  nourishment. 

A  salient  feature  of  the  Leipsig  Exhibition  is 
the  fact  that  it  is  in  no  sense  a  mere  collection  of 
show-pieces  and  fancy  apparatus  which  has  not 
yet  endured  the  test  of  practice.  Every  exhibit 
has  to  undergo  the  test  of  actual  use  in  the  exhi- 
bition-building or  grounds  before  it  is  eligible  for 
a  prize. 

An  Exposition  of  Field-Cookery. 

One  clay  is  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  very 
large  quantities  of  food  such  as  would  be  needed 
on  the  battle  -field  itself ;  another  is  given  to 
special  departments  of  field-cookery  ;  and  a  third 
to  the  preparation  of  purely  farinaceous  food- 
stuffs and  the  testing  of  them  as  to  their  taste 
and  nourishing  qualities. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least  in  importance,  is 
the  department  which  contains  a  complete  exposi- 
tion of  the  best  means  of  providing  troops  with 
water  on  the  battlefield.  Not  the  least  of  the 
perils  against  which  the  soldier  on  the  march  has 
to  contend  is  the  variable  and  generally  bad 
quality  of  the  water  which  he  is  forced  to  drink, 
and  many  whom  the  rifle  has  spared  have  fallen 
victims  to  disease  engendered  by  drinking  malarial 
water.  Here,  then,  we  have  examples  of  every 
known  means  for  procuring  purity  and  equal 
quality,  from  chemical  reagents  for  detecting  im- 
purities to  the  best  chemical  and  mechanical 
devices  for  purifying  it. 


THE  PARIS  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 


L 

written  law 
old  Boursier 


VERYONE  knows  the  exterior  of  the 
Bourse,  resembling  nothing  so  much 
as  a  Greek  Temple,  with  its  long 
columns  and  severe  outlines.  The 
Paris  Stock  Exchange  looks  more 
like  a  church  than  like  a  temple  of 
gold  and  silver.  The  Great  Hall  is 
the  inner  sanctuary.  By  an  un- 
only  those  who  are  well  known  as 
are  allowed  therein. 


Mind  your  Hat. 

The  broad  flights  of  steps  leading  up  to  the 
great  entrance  doors  are  ever  filled  with  a  surging 
crowd  of  outsiders.  Still,  it  is  worth  your 
while  to  try  and  penetrate  into  the  inner  circle. 
Although  you  will  get  a  good  many  hard  knocks, 
and  have  your  hat  sent  flying  off*  your  head 
by  half-a-dozen  hostile  hands,  you  will  see  a 
picture  which  is  interesting,  of  course.  If  you 
are  introduced  by  someone  whose  presence  is 
already  an  acknowledged  fact,  you  will  have  a 
better  chance ;  but  if  you  wander  in  by  yourself , 
make  up  your  mind  to  accept  with  a  smile  all  that 
may  befall  you,  for  if  the  victim  objects  to  having 
his  nice  new  hat  thrown  from  one  to  another  like 
a  football,  he  will  be  roughly  treated,  and  if  he 
goes  on  protesting,  he  will  be  hastily,  but  not 
softly,  expelled  by  a  dozen  hands,  which  will  push 
him  along  towards  the  door. 

Even  those  who  remain  silent  spectators  of  the 
scene  will  answer  in  response  to  his  appeals  that  it 
is  none  of  their  business.  If  you  do  not  feel  up  to 
going  through  this  somewhat  severe  experience, 
try  and  gain  one  of  the  staircases  which  lead  to 
the  gallery.  The  Boursiers,  like  the  bears  in  the 
Zoo,  can  be  looked  at  best  from  above. 

Shouting  by  Deputy. 

"  The  very  types  go  on  year  after  year  ;  seventy 
per  cent,  of  the  people  here  are  J ews,  and  esteemed 
for  their  nationality,  for  the  Israelite  nation  have 
a  leading  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  French 
Boursier.  The  great  financiers  do  not  say  much 
themselves,  but  have  one  or  two  young  clerks  to 
scream  out  their  orders  and  wishes  for  them. 
Even  outside,  on  the  steps,  what  is  called  the 
Petite  Bourse,  is  ever  in  active  ferment,  and 
those  who  can  no  longer  bear  the  clamour  of  the 
great  hall,  go  to  hear  what  has  been  done  outside. 
Every  house  in  the  great  square  that  surrounds 
the  building,  is,  in  its  way,  a  tiny  Stock  Exchange, 
connected  by  telephone  with  the  centre.  Each 
have  their  wires  repeating  in  the  room  what  goes 
on  in  the  Bourse. 

The  restaurants  and  shops  are  also  all  given 
over  to  the  Boursiers,  for  many  of  the  hundreds 
ceaselessly  passing  up  and  down  the  steps  and 
crushing  in  and  out  of  the  narrow  doors  which 
lead  from  the  hall,  never  leave  the  great  square 
except  when  night  drives  them  home.  Sunday  is 
a  sad  day  for  the  haunter  of  the  Paris  Stock 
Exchange,  for  though  most  of  the  shops  are  open, 
and  the  theatres  and  concert  rooms  drive  a  roaring 
trade,  La  Bourse  is  shut  up. 
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THE    SEARCH  LIGHT. 


BURMESE  BOXING. 


HE  Burmese,  although  outrageously 
lazy,  are  intensely  fond  of  sport — « 
that  is,  sport  which  does  not  involve, 
the  killing  of  any  bird  or  animal — 
and  will  travel  miles  to  see  a  good 
boxing  match.  Having  heard  that 
%  4m?  *  several  of  their  best  boxers  had  come 
over  from  Maulmein  to  try  con- 
clusions with  certain  Rangoon  men,  I  enquired 
when  the  matches  were  to  come  off,  being 
determined  to  see  them.  When  the  day  arrived,  I 
drove  leisurely  to  the  Parsia  Theatre.  Enter- 
ing, I  found  that  an  arena,  about  eighteen 
feet  square,  had  been  marked  off  in  the  middle  of 
the  theatre  with  ropes  and  flags.  The  building 
was  crowded,  and  I  was  just  wondering  where  I 
should  find  a  seat,  when  a  durwan  came  to  me 
with  an  invitation  from  the  chairman,  who  was 
also  the  judge,  to  go  and  sit  at  his  table. 

The  Champion's  Challenge. 

Directly  the  band  began,  the  champion  boxer 
entered  the  arena  amid  enthusiastic  applause.  He 
was  a  splendidly-built  fellow,  with  broad  chest  and 
huge  muscles.  For  a  Burman  he  was  very  tall, 
being  a  trifle  over  six  feet.  His  lungyi,  or  skirt, 
was  tied  up  round  his  waist,  and  padded  to  pro- 
tect the  abdomen.  For  a  moment  he  stood  per- 
fectly silent.  Then,  suddenly  smacking  the  biceps 
of  his  left  arm  with  the  palm  of  his  right  hand, 
he  shouted  out  a  challenge  to  box  anybody.  Still 
shouting,  he  jumped  into  the  air,  waved  his  arms 
about,  stood  first  on  one  leg  and  then  on  the 
other,  turned  somersaults,  smacked  his  biceps 
again  and  again,  and  generally  behaved  like  a 
raving  maniac. 

The  longer  he  kept  on  the  louder  he  shouted 
and  the  higher  he  jumped.  All  this  while  he  was 
being  urged  on  by  the  band,  who  banged  their 
drums  and  clashed  their  cymbals  with  all  the 
energy  they  possessed.  The  uproar  was  terrific, 
and  I  was  just  thinking  of  going  outside  to  wait 
until  the  challenge  was  accepted,  when  the  chair- 
man held  up  his  hand,  and  the  band  ceased.  The 
boxer  took  a  seat  on  the  sand,  with  an  unmistak- 
able look  of  triumph  on  his  face,  begotten  of  the 
knowledge  that  no  one  had  dared  to  accept  his 
challenge. 

How  Matches  are  Made. 

The  arena  was  not  unoccupied  for  long  ;  for 
another  man  entered  it  and  yelled  and  jumped 
and  smacked  himself  most  energetically.  His 
challenge,  which,  like  all  the  succeeding  ones, 
barred  the  champion,  was  at  once  accepted  by  a 
man  joining  him  in  the  terpsichorean  and  vocal 
exhibition.  Then  for  a  few  minutes  there  were 
two  men,  with  their  long  black  hair  hanging  down 
their  backs,  and  wearing  nothing  but  their  tucked- 
up  lungyis,  going  through  the  performance  already 
described.  The  chairman  held  up  his  hand,  and 
again  all  was  silent.  The  matched  men  squatted 
down  at  the  side  of  the  arena.  Several  other 
matches  were  arranged  in  exactly  the  same 
manner 


One  man  had  yelled  out  his  challenge  and  gon. 
through  the  usual  acrobatic  performance  without 
finding  an  opponent,  when  suddenly  a  native 
sergeant  of  police  who  was  on  duty  in  the  theatre 
threw  down  his  truncheon  (the  police  always  carry 
their  truncheons  in  their  hands  ready  for  use), 
pulled  off  his  tunic,  tucked  up  his  lungyi,  and 
jumped  into  the  arena.  I  was  highly  amused,  but 
the  Burmese,  who,  as  a  rule,  have  a  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  the  humorous,  evidently  saw  nothing  amus- 
ing or  extraordinary  about  the  sergeant's  conduct. 

Kicks  on  Chest  and  Face. 

The  matches  having  all  been  arranged,  the  first 
couple  entered  the  arena,  amid  loud  cheers  and 
music,  to  try  conclusions.  The  position  they  took 
up  was  very  similar  to  that  of  British  boxers,  but 
their  hands  were  open  and  they  wore  no  gloves. 
For  a  few  moments  they  reminded  me  of  a  pair  of 
cats  clawing  at  each  other,  but  a  well-directed  kick 
in  the  chest  which  one  man  gave  the  other  con- 
siderably enlivened  the  proceedings,  for  the  men 
then  went  at  each  other  furiously,  kicking,  slap- 
ping, and  punching,  until  they  rolled  over,  and 
finished  the  first  round.  The  second  round  was 
nearly  all  kicking,  and  was  really  marvellous,  both 
men  receiving  a  kick  in  the  face,  as  well  as 
numerous  kicks  about  the  body.  The  people 
yelled,  the  band  did  its  worst,  and  amid  great 
excitement  the  boxers  clinched  and  fell. 

The  Knoek-Out. 

Both  men  started  cautiously  in  the  third  round, 
but  the  cheers  and  music  soon  excited  them,  and 
after  some  well-directed  blows  with  hands  and 
feet  they  again  clinched.  For  a  few  moments  their 
knees  did  all  the  work,  and  then  one  man  got  his 
opponent's  head  under  his  left  arm,  and  brought 
his  right  elbow  down  sharply  into  the  middle  of 
his  back.  He  continued  that  pleasantry  until  the 
judge  awarded  him  the  prize — two  brilliant  ker- 
chiefs and  five  rupees.  It  is  satisfactory  to  be 
able  to  say  that  the  vanquished  man  also  received 
a  prize. 

In  Chancery. 

The  next  match  caused  even  greater  excitement 
than  the  last,  for  it  was  to  be  continued  until 
blood  was  drawn.  The  first  four  rounds  were  very 
similar  to  those  I  have  just  described,  but  the  fifth 
was  of  a  very  startling  description.  After  a  few 
moments'  hard  fighting,  one  man  got  his 
opponent's  head  into  chancery.  Of  course  I 
expected  to  see  that  head  well  punched  ;  but  it  was 
not.  The  man  who  had  the  advantage  scorned 
such  mild  proceedings ;  he  simply  lifted  his  knee 
sharply  and  brought  it  crashing  against  his 
opponent's  nose,  which  bled  profusely.  Most  of 
the  other  matches  were  continued  until  blood  was 
drawn,  and  occasionally  it  was  very  amusing  to 
hear  a  man  protesting  that  he  was  not  bleeding 
when  a  little  red  stream  was  running  down  his 
face.  No  ill-feeling  was  exhibited  in  any  of  the 
matches,  and  the  whole  proceedings  were  marked 
with  the  good  humour  so  characteristic  of  the 
Burmese. 


PEARSON'S  MONTHLY. 


k  Page  of  Verse* 


GOD  ONLY  KNOWS. 

"Whither  are  you  going  with  hurrying  feefc, 
Forms  that  are  passing  to-night  on  the  street  ? 
Paces  all  sunny  and  faces  all  sad, 
Hearts  that  are  weary  and  hearts  that  are  glad ; 
.Eyes  that  are  heavy  with  sorrow  and  strife, 
Eyes  that  are  gleaming  with  beauty  and  life  ; 
Pictures  of  pleasure  and  crosses  of  care, 
"Going,  all  going,  God  only  knows  where ! 

Hands  that  have  earnestly  striven  for  bread, 
Hands  that  are  soiled  with  dishonour,  instead ; 
Hearts  that  are  tuned  to  a  purpose  sublime, 
Hearts  all  discordant  and  jangled  with  crime. 
Souls  that  are  pure  and  as  white  as  the  snow, 
Souls  that  are  black  as  the  midnight  of  woe ; 
Gay  in  their  gladness  or  drunk  in  despair, 
Going,  all  going,  God  only  knows  where  ! 

Some  to  the  feast  where  the  richest  red  wine 
And  the  rarest  of  jewels  will  sparkle  and  shine. 
Some  in  their  hunger  will  wander,  and  some 
Will   sleep,   nor   awaken   when   morning  shall 
come. 

The  robed  and  the  ragged,  the  foe  and  the  friend, 
All  of  them  hurrying  on  to  the  end ; 
Nearing  the  grave  with  a  curse  or  a  prayer, 
Going,  all  going,  God  only  knows  where  ! 

 =oo<333Q3»2i=  

THE   BUSHMAN  IN  THE  CITY. 

I  had  written  him  a  letter  which  I  had,  for  want 
of  better 

Knowledge,  sent  to  where  I  met  him,  down  the 
Lachlan,  years  ago. 
He  was  shearing  when  I  knewT  him,  so  I  sent  the 
letter  to  him, 
Just  "  on  spec,"  addressed  as  follows :  "  Clancy 
of  'The  Overflow.' " 

And  an  answer  came,  directed  in  waiting  unex- 
pected 

^Which  I  think  the  same  was  written  with  a 
thumb  nail  dipped  in  tar)  ; 
^Twas  his  shearing  mate  who  wrote  it,  and  verbatim 
I  will  quote  it : 
"  Clancy's  gone  to  Queensland  droving,  and  we 
don't  know  where  he  are." 

In  my  wild  erratic  fancy  visions  came  to  me  of 
Clancy 

Gone  a-droving  "  down  the  Cooper,"  where  the 

Western  drovers  go. 
As  the  stock  are  slowly  stringing,  Clancy  rides 

behind  them  singing, 
For  the  drover's  life  has  pleasures  that  the 

townsfolk  never  know. 

And  the  bush  hath  friends  to  meet  him,  and  their 
kindly  voices  greet  him 
In  the  murmur  of  the  breezes  and  the  river  on 
its  bars ; 


And  he  sees  the  vision  splendid  of  the  sunlit  plains 
extended, 

And  at  night  the  wondrous  glory  of  the  ever- 
lasting stars. 

I  am  sitting  in  my  dingy  little  office,  where  a 
stingy 

Ray  of  sunlight  struggles  feebly  down  between 
the  houses  tall, 
And  the  fetid  air,  and  gritty,  of  the  dusty,  dirty 
city, 

Through  the  open  window  floating,  spreads  its 
foulness  over  all. 

And  in  place  of  lowing  cattle,  I  can  hear  the 
fiendish  rattle 
Of  the  tramways  and  the  'buses  making  hurry 
down  the  street ; 
And   the   language   uninviting    of   the  gutter 
children  fighting 
Comes  fitfully  and  faintly  through  the  ceaseless 
tramp  of  feet. 

And  the  hurrying  people  daunt  me  and  their 
pallid  faces  haunt  me 
As  they  shoulder  one  another  in  their  rush  and 
nervous  haste, 
With  their  eager  eyes,  and  greedy,  and  their 
stunted  forms,  and  weedy  ; 
For  townsfolk  have  no  time  to  grow,  they  have 
no  time  to  waste. 

And  I  somehow  rather  fancy  that  I'd  like  to 
change  with  Clancy — 
Like  to  take  a  turn  at  droving  where  the  seasons 
come  and  go, 
While  he  faced  the  round  eternal  of  the  cashbook 
and  the  journal — 
But  I  doubt  he'd  suit  the  office,  Clancy  of  "  The 
Overflow." 

 0QQQQ)33Q3S=.  ■ 

A  SERENADE. 

Across  the  gloom  the  gray  moth  speeds 

To  taste  the  midnight  brew, 
The  drowsy  lilies  tell  their  beads 
On  rosaries  of  dew. 

The  stars  seem  kind, 
And  e'en  the  wind 
Hath  pity  on  my  woes, 
Ah,  must  I  sue  in  vain,  ma  belle? 

Say  no,  Mignon,  say  no  ! 

Ere  long  the  dawn  will  come  to  break 

The  web  of  darkness  through  ; 
Let  not  the  heart  unanswered  ache 
That  beats  alone  for  you. 

Your  casement  ope 
And  bid  me  hope  ; 
Give  me  one  smile  to  bless. 
A  word  will  ease  my  pain,  ma  belle  ; 

Say  yes,  Mignon,  say  yes  ! 
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Questions  Worth  Discussion* 


KOW  WILL   THE   WORLD  END? 

>   

N  extraordinary  message  comes  from 
America  that  the  members  of  a  reli- 
gious sect  known  as  "  Israelites  "  are 
preparing  to  migrate  to  England, 
being  possessed  with  the  idea  that  the 
world  will  shortly  come  to  an  end,  a  ad 
that  England  is  the  proper  place  to 
be  in  when  that  event  'happens. 
"Why  England  should  be  thus  highly  favoured,  and 
why  it  should  obtain  this  undue  preference  as  a 
suitable  place  to  die  in,  wTe  are  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand. It  would  also  be  interesting  to  learn  why 
the  "  Israelites  "  believe  that  the  world  is  about  to 
come  to  an  end.  Astronomers  tell  us  that  it  is 
likely  to  last  a  few  more  million  years,  so  that  there 
is  really  no  reason  for  people  who,  in  spite  of  world- 
famed  pills  and  powders,  have  no  expectation  of 
living  to  be  much  more  than  a  hundred,  to  trouble 
themselves  greatly  about  that  dismal  and  far-off 
event.  Perhaps  the  voracious  sun  will  some  fine 
day  make  a  meal  of  this  poor  little  planet  and  all 
that  thereon  is,  but  it  is  expected  that  we  shall 
have  due  warning  of  his  intentions  some  thousands 
of  years  in  advance,  so  that  again  there  is  no  need 
for  immediate  anxiety. 

Again,  there  is  the  danger  of  a  collision  with 
some  other  body,  and  in  such  a  case  the  earth 
would  probably  come  off  as  badly  as  the  famous 
"  coo  "  wTho  strolled  upon  a  railway  line  just  as  an 
express  train  was  passing  by.  Or,  the  earth  may 
lose  its  internal  heat — and  the  poor  human  race 
may  slowly  be  frozen  out  of  existence. 

Shipton,  Baxter  &  Co. 

The  famous  but  now  unpopular  Mother  Shipton 
remarked,  in  a  rhyme  not  noted  for  its  perfection 
that  the  whole  world  to  an  end  would  come  in 
1881.  Perhaps  the  old  lady  sent  the  "  Israelites  " 
a  revised  version  putting  the  date  ten  years  later. 
Dr.  Gumming  thought  1864  was  a  likely  year,  but 
he  was  mistaken. 

'The  eminent  Mr.  Baxter  has  proved  by 
cryptograms,  prophecies,  the  Book  of  Revelation, 
the  number  of  the  Beast,  and  other  methods 
diverse  and  occult,  that  the  world  ought  to  have 
ended  ten  times  over  during  the  past  five  years. 
Yet  here  we  are  calmly  preparing  for  the  future ; 
while  wicked  Chicago  has  even  announced  a 
gigantic  Exhibition  for  1893. 

The  writers  of  romance  have  loved  to  speculate 
on  the  end  of  the  world,  and  to  imagine  the 
feelings  of  the  Last  Man. 

Mrs.  Shelley  believed  a  plague  would  seize  on 
the  populace  and  kill  everybody  but  one  melancholy 
individual  who  betook  himself  to  the  Alps. 

Tom  Hood  thought  that  in  the  year  two 
thousand  and  one,  on  a  pleasant  morning  in  May, 


the  Last  Man  would  be  sitting  on  a  gallows-tree 
"  A-chaunting  a  merry  lay,  To  think  how  the  pest 
had  spared  his  life,  To  sing  with  the  larks  that 
day." 

But  the  most  striking  story  on  this  gruesome 
topic  may  be  read  in  the  little  volume  of  stories 
which  Messrs.  Cassell  have  recently  published  under 
the  title  of  "  Eleven  Possible  Cases." 

The  Latest  Theory— 

Nym  Crinkle,  in  a  story  called  "  The  End  of  All," 
indulges  in  a  very  ingenious  speculation,  and  dis- 
plays great  art  in  fashioning  it  into  a  tale.  On 
June  23,  1892 — that  is  the  date  of  the  crisis — an 
American  living  in  New  York  reads  in  a  paper 
that  no  eastward -bound  vessels  have  arrived  for  a 
week.  The  public,  however,  do  not  observe  that 
the  curious  fact  is  worthy  of  much  attention. 

Three  days  later  the  newspapers  announce  that 
"  there  is  an  intense  and  growing  anxiety  on  the 
coast  with  respect  to  the  non-appearance  of  any 
eastward-bound  vessels."  This  anxiety  is  next  in- 
tensified by  the  fact  that  soon  the  eastward-bound 
trains  have  ceased  to  arrive.  Then  the  world 
began  to  get  startled.  The  newspapers  in  New 
York  issued  placards  bearing  in  big  type  the 
words — "  As  silent  as  the  grave ;  nothing  heard 
from  the  Pacific." 

The  New  Yorkers  determined  to  send  a  train  to 
the  silent  parts.  It  started,  was  heard  from  for 
five  or  six  hours,  then  suddenly  all  communication 
ceased.     A  great  dread  seized  the  people. 

In  New  York  itself  people  were  living  in  com- 
fort, but  the  dread  thing — whatever  it  was — was 
felt  to  be  approaching  nearer  and  nearer.  It  was 
not  an  accident,  not  a  local  calamity,  not  a  danger 
that  would  pass  away.  Something  had  happened 
to  the  planet  itself!  The  line  of  silence  and 
death  grew  closer.  There  was  a  mad  rush  for 
ships  bound  for  Europe,  but  it  was  too  late. 

—of  a  Disappearing  Atmosphere. 

People  on  the  housetops  were  holding  up  flags 
and  drapery,  and  "the  material  floated  out  west- 
ward without  any  of  the  undulating  motion  which 
always  marks  a  flag  in  a  disturbed  current." 

What  did  it  mean  ?  Simpl}'  this  :  the  world 
was  losing  its  atmosphere — "reeling  it  off,  so  to 
speak,  slowly  as  it  revolved."  "  Our  planet,"  said 
one  of  the  Last  Men,  "  has  entered  some  portion 
of  the  ethereal  space  wrhere  the  conditions  are 
sucking  us  dry  of  oxygen.  As  it  recedes  from  the 
earth  the  water  disappears,  and  wre  shall  be  left  to 
revolve  like  the  moon,  without  air  and  without 
liquid,  and  consequently  without  life." 

This  is  the  end  foreseen  by  Mr.  Nym  Crinkle, 
and  the  date  is  next  June.  Our  private  opinion  is 
that  the  "  Israelites  "  have  been  reading  this  story, 
probably  late  at  night  when  they  ought  to  have 
been  in  bed." 


PEARSON'S  MONTI  1L  Y. 


HAVE   WE    TWO  BRAINS? 


HE  human  brain  consists  of  two  hemi- 
spheres, very  much  alike  in  their 
general  appearance,  and  closely 
united  at  certain  points,  but  never- 
theless so  distinct  one  from  the  other 
that  it  appears  strange  that  they 
should  so  long  have  been  regarded  as 
constituting  a  single  organ.  "When 
we  look  into  their  physiology  we 
find  so  many  arguments  for  considering  them  as 
different  in  their  functions,  that  our  astonishment 
is  increased  when  we  think  that  they  are  still 
spoken  of  as  "the  brain." 

I  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  these  two  hemi- 
spheres are  in  reality  two  brains,  as  much  so  as  our 
hands  are  two  hands,  and  our  eyes  two  eyes.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  eyes  are  just  as  much  united 
one  to  the  other  as  one  hemisphere  of  the  brain  is 
united  to  the  other  hemisphere ;  and  yet  we  can 
see  with  one  eye  without  seeing  with  the  other ; 
we  can  even  see  differently  with  our  two  eyes. 
Sanity  and  Insanity  Combined. 
So  we  can  also  think  with  one  brain  hemisphere 
without  thinking  with  the  other.  We  can  think 
of  one  subject  with  one  hemisphere,  and  of  ano- 
ther subject  with  the  other  hemisphere.    We  can 


in  a  great   degree   their  original 


be  sane  with  one,  and  insane  with  the  other ;  the 
one  may  have  hallucinations  which  the  other 
corrects ;  the  one  may  be  stricken  with  terror 
while  the  other  is  moved  with  the  keenest  delight ; 
the  one  may  be  disgracefully  feeble  in  will-power 
while  the  other  carries  everything  before  it ;  the 
one,  when  the  seat  of  injury  or  disease,  causes  one 
side  of  the  body  to  be  paralysed,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  other,  the  seat  of  some  different  disease, 
throws  that  side  of  the  body  with  which  it  is  in 
relation  into  violent  convulsions. 

Our  Two  Selves. 

In  the  very  beginning  of  the  existence  of  the 
individual  the  body  consists  of  two  distinct  halves, 
which,  afterwards  becoming  fused  together,  retain 
nevertheles 
characteristics. 

Thus  the  two  sides  of  the  face  are  never  exactly 
alike  ;  the  two  lungs  are  not  of  the  same  size  ;  the 
liver  is  placed  on  one  side  of  the  abdomen,  the 
spleen  is  placed  on  the  other,  and  the  two  brains, 
though  looking  much  alike,  are  seen  upon  close  ex- 
'  animation  to  be  different  and  to  be  possessed  of 
-different  functions. 

The  organ  of  speech  is  located  entirely,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  in  the  left  brain — occa- 
sionally in  the  right  brain — but  never,  so  far  as 
our  knowledge  extends,  in  both  brains  in  the  same 
person.  Thus  if  a  man  be  injured  in  his  left  brain 
at  a  point  a  little  above  and  in  front  of  the  ear,  he 
is  deprived  of  the  faculty  of  speech,  losing  even  all 
idea  of  language.  If  the  injury  admits  of  relief 
the  capacity  for  speech  is  at  once  restored.  If, 
however,  the  injury  takes  place  on  the  right  side, 
there  is  no  interference  with  the  faculty  of  speech 
— unless,  as  occasionally  happens,  the  speech  organ 
is  situated  on  that  side 


Again,  if  a  person  is,  for  instance,  shot  or 
otherwise  injured  in  his  right  brain,  he  is  paralyzed 
on  the  left  side  of  his  body  ;  while  if  correspond- 
ingly injured  in  the  left  brain  he  is  paralyzed  on 
the  right  side  of  his  body.  Thus  the  right  brain 
presides  over  the  left  side  of  the  body  and  the  left 
brain  over  the  right  side  of  the  body,  tin:  nerve 
fibres  crossing  to  the  opposite  sides  before  reaching 
the  cranium. 

When  a  physician  is  called  to  a  case  of  apoplexy, 
for  instance,  and  finds  his  patient  without  tin; 
power  of  motion  and  of  feeling  in  his  right  arm 
or  right  leg,  he  knows  that  he  is  suffering  from 
some  disease,  probably  the  rupture  of  a  blood- 
vessel, in  his  left  brain ;  and  with  this  paralysis 
there  will  frequently  be  a  loss  of  the  power  of 
speech.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  patient  is 
paralysed  in  his  left  arm  and  left  leg,  there  is  no 
loss  of  speech  and  the  physician  knows  that  the 
disease  is  seated  in  the  right  brain. 

Such  facts  go  to  show  that  there  are  two  brains 
presiding  over  opposite  sides  of  the  body. 

By  hallucinations  we  understand  a  false  sensorial 
impression,  which  has  no  real  physical  basis  of  truth. 
Hallucinations  may  exist  with  all  the  senses. 

Seeing"  a  Ghost  with  only  one  Eye. 

Now  it  occasionally  happens  that  these  hal- 
lucinations are  present  with  only  one  eye, 
or  one  ear,  or  one  nostril,  or  one  side  of  tho 
tongue,  or  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  A  patient  of 
my  own,  while  preparing  for  bed  one  night,  saw 
before  her  the  figure  of  her  mother,  who  had  died 
several  months  previously.  The  image  did  not 
for  an  instant  impose  upon  her  intellect;  but 
thinking  that  something  must  be  the  matter  with 
her  eyes,  she  closed  them  alternately  and  rubbed 
them  with  her  fingers  as  we  often  do  when  we 
wish  to  make  our  vision  clearer.  As  she  closed 
the  left  eye  the  image  was  no  longer  perceived, 
and  then  she  became  convinced  that  she  saw  it 
with  the  right  eye  only. 

Another  patient,  who  had  greatly  overtasked  Lis 
mental  powers,  heard  a  voice  whispering  to  him  to 
go  and  kill  himself  ;  but  only  in  the  right  ear. 

In  both  these  instances,  and  in  several  of  similar 
character  that  have  come  under  my  observation, 
but  one  brain  was  affected,  while  the  other 
remained  free  from  perceptional  disorder. 

One  Brain  Laughs,  the  Other  Weeps. 

Some  of  the  phenomena  of  hypnotism  are  in- 
teresting in  this  connection.  In  the  case  of  a 
gentleman  upon  whom  I  frequently  experimented 
it  was  easy,  after  I  had  hypnotised  him,  to  act 
separately  upon  his  two  brains.  Thus  I  would 
place  on  the  middle  of  his  forehead  a  book,  in  such 
a  way  that  it  was  interposed  as  a  screen  between 
the  two  eyes,  so  that  both  could  not  follow  the 
same  line  of  vision. 

I  would  then  tell  him,  for  instance,  to  look  with 
his  right  eye  into  a  corner  of  the  room,  and  that 
there  he  would  see  the  dead  body  of  a  dear  friend. 
Instantly  the  corresponding  side  of  his  face  ex- 
pressed the  greatest  horror,  while  the  other  re- 
mained a  perfect  blank. 

I  would  then  tell  him  to  look  into  the  opposite 
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corner  with  his  left  eye,' where  there  was  a  clown 
performing  various  ludicrous  antics.  Immediately 
that  side  of  his  face  expressed  intense  pleasure,  and 
expanded  into  a  broad  smile. 

Thus  there  existed  in  him  at  the  same  time  two 
opposite  emotions,  the  one  of  horror,  the  other  of 
mirth. 

In  a  case  which  occurred  within  my  own 
experience,  the  patient,  who  had  been  struck  on 
the  head  several  years  previously  by  a  stick  of 
wood,  so  that  his  skull  was  fractured,  became 
affected  with  epileptic  convulsions  ;  but  he  also 
became  a  subject  of  double  consciousness. 

Upon  one  occasion  the  -attack  came  upon  him 
just  as  he  was  entering  a  railway  train.  He 
proceeded  on  his  journey,  and  arrived  in  Washing- 
ton city  where  he  took  lodgings  at  an  hotel. 
Living  two  Lives. 

A  few  days  afterwards  he  bought  a  small 
book  shop  and  started  into  business  as  a  book- 
seller and  stationer.  He  conducted  himself  with 
perfect  propriety,  and  apparently  was  in  full 
possession  of  his  intellectual  faculties.  He  passed, 
however,  under  a  name  different  from  his  real  one. 

During  all  this  period  his  friends  had  no  know- 
ledge of  his  whereabouts,  until  one  day  when 
several  wreeks  had  elapsed  he  suddenly  resumed 
his  natural  condition,  and  to  his  intense  astonish- 
ment recognised  his  changed  circumstances.  He 
at  once  telegraphed  to  his  friends  and  returned 
home,  having  no  knowledge  of  anything  that 
occurred  after  getting  into  the  railway  train  until 
the  recovery  of  his  natural  mental  condition. 

He  has  had  repeated  attacks  of  a  similar 
character  since,  and  in  all  of  them  has  a  more  or 
less  distinct  recollection  of  the  events  of  all  like 
previous  seizures,  and  passes  under  the  same  name 
that  he  took  at  first. 

Ordinarily  the  two  brains  act  synchronously, 
that  is  to  say,  at  the  same  time ;  but  when  they 
do  not,  and  there  is  the  difference  in  their  action 
of  the  fraction  of  a  second,  we  have  the  curious 
experience  that  what  we  are  doing  at  the  time 
amid  the  conditions  that  surround  us  we  have  done 
at  some  previous  time  under  identical  conditions. 

All  of  us  have  had  such  experiences.  They 
afford  additional  evidence  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
in  reality  two  brains,  which  in  these  cases  do  not 
act  at  precisely  the  same  time. 

 ====a»33aQ>3Qeasi==-  

HAS  THE  EARTH  A  GOLDEN  CENTRE  ? 

A SCIENTIFIC  scheme  of  much  importance 
has  been  agitated  in  Washington  recently. 
During  the  last  two  Congresses  there  have 
been  a  number  of  Representatives  and  two  or 
three  Senators  who  have  used  their  influence  in 
favour  of  an  appropriation  for  boring  a  hole  in  the 
earth  several  miles  in  depth. 

It  has  long  been  recognised  that  an  inconceiv- 
able amount  of  value  in  the  shape  of  precious 
metals  and  other  mineral  substances  is  locked  up 
out  of  reach  beneath  the  crust  of  this  planet.  All 
the  riches  dug  out  of  it  represent  merely  the  most 
superficial  and  ineffective  scratching  of  the  surface. 


Once  render  accessible  the  internal  recesses  of  the 
sphere  and  it  is  plain  that  every  human  being 
might  be  a  thousand  times  a  Monte  Cristo. 

Geologists  are  agreed  that  the  interior,  of  the 
earth  is  largely  composed  of  metals.  Whereas  the 
surface  matter  of  the  planet  weighs  only  about 
two  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  water,  it  is 
known  as  a  fact  that  toward  the  centre  the  aver  age 
weight  of  things  is  eleven  times  that  of  water. 

Arguments  for— 

This  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  while  this 
sublunary  orb  was  cooling  and  condensing  the 
heavier  particles  sought  the  middle.  Therefore  it 
is  probable  that  the  great  mass  of  the  sphere  is 
iron.  But  there  are  other  metals  more  heavy  than 
iron,  and  these  would  naturally  form  an  accumula- 
tion immediately  about  the  centre  of  the  globe. 

Among  them  may  be  mentioned  most  impor- 
tantly gold.  Geologist  Gilbert,  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  said  the  other  day  that  he  would  rather 
expect  to  find  a  vast  accumulation  of  gold  at  that 
point  than  anywhere  else,  his  notion  being  that 
such  of  the  yellow  metal  as  is  found  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  is  only  an  accidental  detritus.  How- 
ever, there  are  two  or  three  substances  known  even 
more  weighty  than  gold,  and  one  of  them  is 
platinum,  which  has  doubled  in  market  value 
within  the  last  year  or  two,  owing  to  the  increased 
cost  of  production. 

So  it  is  not  unreasonable  that  certain  members 
of  Congress  and  other  persons  of  keen  judgment 
should  consider  the  advisability  of  boring  a  hole 
in  the  earth  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  some 
of  its  metallic  contents.  For  scientific  purposes 
a  pit  has  recently  been  sunk  at  Spelling,  in 
Germany,  to  the  depth  of  a  mile. 

—and  Against. 

Unfortunately,  water  has  been  struck,  and  no 
results  which  arid  very  materially  to  human  know- 
ledge have  thus  far  been  obtained.  Another  well 
has  been  driven  at  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  as 
far  down  as  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  It  is  dry. 
and  the  boring  process  is  proceeding  at  the  rate  of 
about  ten  feet  a  day.  The  management  will  be 
disgusted  if  oil  or  something  is  not  struck  before 
the  hole  comes  out  at  the  Antipodes  and  somebody 
tumbles  into  it  at  the  other  end. 

No  really  scientific  person  has  been  so  foolish  as 
to  imagine  that  possible  results,  commercially 
speaking,  could  be  secured  without  digging  much 
farther  than  this.  Estimate  is  made  that  at 
twenty  miles  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  every 
known  substance — metals,  rocks,  and  all — becomes 
fused  and  liquid. 

Once  let  this  point  be  reached,  and  naturally 
whatever  is  below  must  spout  up  of  its  own 
accord,  without  expense  of  mining.  Immediately 
the  price  of  metals  in  the  market  would  be 
reduced  to  little  or  nothing,  and  a  new  age  would 
dawn  upon  civilization.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  such  an  artificial  conduit  would  be,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  a  volcano  ;  but  any  dangers- 
which  it  would  otherwise  threaten,  might .  be 
obviated  easily  by  establishing  the  works  on  an 
open  prairie. 
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SHOULD  SUICIDE  BE  ALLOWABLE? 

In  Certain  Cases — Yes. 


to  investigate  the 
the  rela- 


!  would  be  interesting 
causes  and  to  consider 
tions  subsisting  between  the  in 
crease  of  divorce  and  the  increase  of 
suicide,  and  to  inquire  into  those 
pathological  conditions  of  modern 
society  of  which  both  the  above 
phenomena  are  manifestations.  But 
it  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  con- 
sider the  ethics  of  the  question,  not  its  causes. 

Conceive  in  imagination  a  man  who  is  standing 
on  the  brink,  who  is  about  to  take  his  destiny 
into  his  own  hands,  about  to  extinguish  his  own 
life.  It  is  to  be  considered  whether,  under  any 
circumstances,  he  is  justified  in  doing  so. 

An  Irrevocable  Step  which  is— 

He  who  cuts  oft*  his  existence  deprives  himself 
for  ever  of  all  the  various  enjoyments  which  yet 
may  be  in  store  for  him.  Yery  often,  in  moments 
of  deep  depression,  the  whole  world  looks  black 
and  his  situation  utterly  hopeless.  But  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  suicide  is  final,  and  suffering 
often  temporary.  This  is  an  obvious  reason  against 
taking  a  step  which  cannot  be  recalled. 

But  it  is  also  a  superficial  reason  which  does  not 
fit  the  more  trying  situations  in  which  human 
heings  are  sometimes  placed. 

There  are  cases  where  the  fall  from  the  heights 
of  prosperity  is  as  complete  as  it  is  sudden  ;  where 
the,  hope  of  recovering  lost  ground  is  excluded  ; 
where  the  future  seems  a  dreary  blank,  which  can 
never  again  be  lit  up  by  the  light  of  happiness. 

—a  temptation  to  Cowards,  but— 

Is  a  person  who  suffers  such  blows  justified  in 
•committing  suicide  ?  Certainly  not.  The  mer- 
chant who  has  lost  his  wealth  must  begin  again 
at  the  bottom ;  must  labour  to  support  his  family, 
however  narrowly.  It  would  be  the  rankest 
selfishness  on  his  part  to  desert  them  ;  to  leave 
them  to  meet  their  hard  fate  without  his  assistance  ; 
-and,  of  course  the  grief  which  he  would  cause 
them  by  a  violent  end  would  be  to  them  a  greater 
spain  than  any  physical  privations. 


And  the  lover  who  has  lost  his  bride  has  still  a 
work  to  do  in  life.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
as  asserting  that  the  taking  of  one's  own  life  is 
under  no  circumstances  permissible.  The  suicide 
of  Brutus  cannot  be  justified,  though  it  need  not 
be  too  harshly  judged,  for  it  was  dictated  by  pride 
rather  than  the  sense  of  lost  honour. 

—a  Refuge  for  Incurables. 

But  the  conduct  of  that  courageous  girl  of 
whom  it  is  reported  that  she  strangled  h<- 
with  her  hair  in  order  to  escape  the  last  infamy 
cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  In  this  case 
honour,  in  the  moral  sense,  was  at  stake,  and 
there  was  no  other  exit  open,  and  honour  is  more 
precious  than  life.  In  certain  other  cases  suicide 
might  also  be  permissible.  I  think  that  the 
chronic  invalid  should  hold  out  as  long  as  there  is 
the  slightest  chance  of  recovery,  as  long  as  the 
pain  is  not  so  intense  and  so  continuous  as  to 
occupy  the  entire  attention  of  the  sufferer. 

But  why  should  not  the  sufferer  be  unbound, 
that  the  agonies  should  be  ended  and  that  he 
should  be  permitted  to  depart  in  peace  ?  It  has 
been  objected  to  this  view  that  a  remedy  may  be 
discovered  at  any  moment.  This  is  possible  but 
extremely  improbable  in  any  given  case,  and  we 
are  compelled  to  act  according  to  the  balance  of 
probabilities.  Nor  will  the  stimulus  to  discover  a 
remedy,  as  some  fear,  be  the  less  keen  if  this 
opinion  becomes  general. 

The  sighs  of  suffering  may  be  an  incentive  to 
search  for  means  of  curing  disease,  but  the  actual 
loss  of  friends  will  be  assuredly  a  no  less  urgent 
incentive. 

It  should  be  added  that  if  this  idea  were  carried 
out,  the  following  precautions  would  be  sufficient : 
An  official  body  designated  by  the  State,  con- 
sisting, say,  of  three  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  of  three  eminent  physicians,  should  be  sum- 
moned in  every  case  to  the  bedside  of  the  sufferer ; 
and  if  this  council  be  unanimously  of  the  opinion 
that  there  is  no  reasonable  hope  of  recovery,  the 
patient  should  be  allowed  to  receive  the  cup  of 
relief  at  the  hands  of  his  attending  physician. 
Some  such  device  as  this  was  suggested  by  Sir 
Thomas  More,  in  his  Utopia. 
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itoHes  and  General  Articles* 


A   DESSRT  DUEL. 


WAS  riding  slowly  along  in  Macalaca 
Land.  In  close  attendance  was  my 
Massara  guide.  My  reverie  was 
broken  by  an  unknown  sound,  which 
echoed  and  re-echoed  from  the 
surrounding  crags.  It  was  not  the 
honest  bark  of  the  baboon,  or  the 
reverberating  voice  of  the  lion,  or  the 
hyaena's  discordant  laugh,  but  a  com- 
bination of  all  of  them,  uttered  in  quick  succes- 
sive gasps.  On  enquiry  from  my  follower,  he 
informed  me  that  kameels  (giraffes)  were  the 
originators  of  the  unknown  sound. 

This  I 


begin  again 


The  Massara  begged  me  to  follow  him 
did,  and  so  became  witness  of  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  sights  in  wild  life  that  I  had  ever 
seen.  Those  who  have  dwelt  in  the  distant  East 
have  doubtlessly  seen  male  camels  fight,  and  noted 
with  what  obstinacy,  power,  and  viciousness  they 
try  to  maim  or  disable  one  another  ;  how  they 
shriek  with  rage  over  each  advantage  that  they 
obtain,  and  yell  with  pain  when  they  are  severely 
hurt.  A  giraffe  duel  much  resembled  a  camel's,  as 
will  be  seen  from  what  I  proceed  to  state. 
The  Combatants— 
The  rivals  were  not  well  matched — the  taller 
was  out  of  condition,  and  very  old  ;  the  other  was 
in  splendid  form,  and  in  the  prime  of  life.  I  con- 
cluded that  a  fight  was  imminent,  and  had  no 
difficulty  in  deciding  which  would  be  the  victor. 
They  roared  in  unison,  as  if  each  were  trying  to 
drown  the  other's  voice ;  sometimes  this  would 
cease  for  a  few  moments  and  then 
with  renewed  strength. 

Presently  the  belligerents  come  within  a  few 
yards  of  each  other.  Then  commenced  a  scene 
that  baffles  all  description.  Some  people  might 
call  it  ludicrous ;  it  was  far  more,  it  was  side- 
splitting, and,  but  for  my  desire  to  see  the  end,  I 
must  have  given  way  to  convulsions  of  laughter. 
Although  the  giraffe  possesses  a  certain  beauty 
when  at  rest,  it  loses  its  grace  when  in  motion,  and 
the  greater  its  speed  the  more  ungainly  it  appear, 
—and  How  they  Fought. 
But  when  two  mature  bulls  begin  to  waltz  and 
dance  violently  round  each  other,  each  endeavour- 
ing to  outdo  the  other  in  agility,  at  the  same  time 
mumbling  their  jaws,  and  emitting  fearfully  dis- 
cordant roars,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  absurd 
sights  human  eye  ever  looked  upon.  I  have  often 
seen  a  crane  dance — a  function  common  enough 
north  of  the  Yaal  river  ;  it  is  more  than  funny — 
it  is  ridiculous ;  but  cannot  for  an  instant  be  com- 
pared to  the  antics  of  these  two  mammoth  brutes. 


Their  great  height  added  to  the  grotesqueness 
of  their  behaviour;  but  even  if  the  beasts  had 
been  no  bigger  than  goats  or  sheep,  the  absurd 
manner  in  which  they  swung  about  their  feet, 
contorted  their  bodies,  and  swayed  their  heads, 
must  have  moved  the  most  phlegmatic. 

We  lay  hidden  and  quiet  while  the  rivals  wore 
getting  closer  and  closer  to  each  other ;  at  length, 
when  they  were  nearly  within  striking  distance, 
simultaneously  each  dropped  upon  his  knees,  and 
commenced  to  twist  and  twine  his  long  neck  about 
that  of  the  other,  with  the  evident  purpose  of 
seizing  his  adversary's  throat.  This  lasted  several 
minutes,  but  both  were  "  skilled  of  fence,"  and 
ultimately  relinquished  this  style  of  fighting,  and 
adopted  other  tactics.  They  began  rearing  as  it 
to  bear  the  other  down,  their  mouths  all  the  time 
open  to  grip  if  opportunity  occurred.  At  length 
the  violent  exercise  began  to  tell  upon  the  elder 
beast ;  he  made  some  mistake  in  a  parry,  and  the 
younger  seized  with  his  teeth  the  foot  of  the 
veteran,  who,  in  return,  laid  hold  of  his  opponent's 
ear. 

Vae  Vietis. 

For  some  moments  there  was  a  pause.  It  wns 
very  brief,  and  then  the  struggle  was  renewed. 
With  a  gigantic  effort  the  younger  giraffe  threw 
the  old  hero  upon  his  haunches.  He  looked  very 
much  as  if  he  had  played  his  last  card,  but  there- 
was  pluck  in  his  aged  heart  yet,  though  the 
battle  was  not  for  him  ;  years  told  against  him, 
and  victory  lay  with  the  youngster,  who  celebrated  , 
it  by  trying  to  drag  the  vanquished  after  him. 
This  operation  must  have  been  painful,  for  the 
shrieks  that  the  defeated  warrior  utter  were  heart- 
rending. 

After  a  final  worry,  the  hero  of  the  hour  walked 
off,  mobbed  the  harems  of  himself  and  the  con- 
quered together,  and,  followed  by  all,  took  the  lead. 
Not  one  of  the  zenana  of  the  fallen  chief  turned  a 
head  for  an  instant  to  see  what  had  become  of 
him.  I  fear  it  is  much  the  same  among  our  own 
race  as  it  is  among  the  inferior  animals. 

The  veteran  finally  tried  to  pull  himself  together,, 
but.  he  was  dreadfully  knocked  about,  as  well  as 
very  lame.  With  anxious  eyes  he  gazed  in  the 
direction  the  herd  had  taken,  possibly  wishing  to 
follow,  or  with  a  hope  that  one  of  his  wives  at  least 
would  return  to  him.  Not  so  ;  the  poor  old  fellow 
was  doomed  to  disappointment,  and  appeared  to 
realise  that  he  was  deserted.  The  life  £efore  him 
I  knew  would  be  one  of  misery,  therefore  what 
better  could  I  do  but  raise  my  rifle,  glance  along 
my  sight,  and  send  a  bullet  through  his  heart.  It 
was  a  sad  alternative,  but,  after  all,  I  think  it  was 
humane. 
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THE   SHATTERED  MASTERPIECE. 

A  Spanish  Story. 


^  N  the  steps  of  the  cathedral  sat  Zenobia, 
the  empty  basket  at  her  feet.  It  was 
not  alone  the  beauty  of  the  blossoms 
that  caused  passers-by  to  purchase 
her  boutonnieres,  but  the  lovely  eyes 
of  the  little  flower-vendor  and  the 
smile  of  her  pretty  scarlet  lips. 

Stina,  whose  stand  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  steps,  her  wares  not  yet 
half  sold,  watched  with  envy  the  good  fortune  of 
her  neighbour. 

Zenobia  had  for  her  customers  a  smile,  sweet 
and  bright  as  the  summer  sunshine,  and  as  flitting. 
Bat  her  answers  to  their  compliments  were  so 
dreamily  abstracted  that  the  handsome  youths  who 
flocked  every  morning  to  the  plaza,  eager  to 
plunder  her  basket  of  its  blossoms,  went  away 
disappointed,  leaving  the  girl  to  her  dreams. 

The  doves  stayed  longest  with  her.  They 
lighted  on  her  head  and  shoulders  and  upon  the 
edge  of  the  basket,  pecking  confidentially  at  her 
hair  and  the  straws  of  the  flower  tray.  And  when, 
with  a  soft  rustling  and  whirring  of  wings,  they 
soared  upward  and  flew  away  toward  the  west, 
Zenobia  thought  that  they  were  going  to  her  own 
beloved  Andalusia — to  her  birthplace,  Xeres — and 
sent  a  greeting  with  them. 

One  morning,  when  she  had  been  but  a  few 
months  in  Rome,  a  young  man,  carelessly,  almost 
shabbily  dressed,  with  a  face  like  that  which 
artists  are  wont  to  give  to  Romeo,  paused  at  her 
stand,  begging  for  a  flower.  And  Zenobia,  with 
a  friendly  smile,  offered  him  her  choicest  bunch 
of  Parma  violets,  telling  him,  with  innocent 
coquetry,  to  keep  them  as  a  souvenir. 

"  Thanks,  signorina,  I  shall  keep  them  always," 
he  answered,  pressing  the  flowers  to  his  lips  with 
a  fervour  that  brought  a  crimson  flush  to  the  girl's 
cheeks  and  throat.  ^ 

Into,  her  heart  the  first  drop  of  sweet,  insidious 
poison  had  entered.  All  day  her  thoughts  were 
of  the  young  stranger,  whose  very  name  was  un- 
known to  her. 

After  that  day  he  came  often. 
Antonio  told  her  that  he  was  a  poor  sculptor, 
and  had  come  to  Rome  to  complete  his  art  studies. 
In  the  first  days  of  their  friendship  he  made  a 
little  bust  of  Zenobia,  which  filled  the  girl's  heart 
with  innocent  pride.  She  knew  that  she  was 
beautiful ;  she  had  been  told  so  many  thousand 
of  times.  But  that  her  features  were  so  perfect 
as  those  of  the  marble  portrait,  she  had  not 
dreamed  before. 

"  Ah,  Carina,  if  you  would  only  come  to  my 
studio,"  her  lover  pleaded,  "  I  would  make  of  you 
a  portrait,  life-size,  in  marble,  so  perfect  that  all 
Europe  would  talk  of  your  beauty  !  Yes,  even  in 
Xeres  they  would  speak  of  it.  It  would  bring  to 
us  both  fame  and  fortune." 

At  first  she  resisted,  but  against  the  pleading  of 
the  loved  one's  voice  a  girl's  heart  battles  but  feebly. 


There  came  a  day  when  Stina  sat  alone  upon 
the  steps  of  the  church. 

And  upon  the  threshold  of  a  studio  in  one  of 
the  old  houses  in  the  Yia  Murgutta  stood  Zenobia, 
her  little  hands  tightly  clasped  over  her  beating 
heart,  gazing  at  the  splendours  around  her  with 
startled  eyes,  which  brightened,  then  fell,  beneath 
the  ardent  gaze  of  her  lover  as  he  came  forward 
with  outstretched  arms  to  meet  her. 

"  But  you  said  you  were  poor,  signor,"  she 
stammered,  bewildered. 

The  atelier  dazzled  and  awed  her;  This  large 
and  lofty  room,  with  its  costly  eastern  hangings, 
its  great  masses  of  foliage  in  the  windows  and 
rare  bits  of  art  scattered  everywhere  in  profusion, 
was  so  unlike  the  humble  and  poorly  furnished 
room  in  which  she  had  pictured  him  at  work. 

For  the  first  time  a  vague  feeling  of  uneasiness, 
not  distrust  of  her  lover,  but  a  faint  dawning  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  not  of  her  world,  came  to 
her. 

Antonio  drew  her  into  his  embrace. 
"  Kiss  me,  Zenobia,  only  the  sunshine  can  see 
us." 

He  explained  to  her  gently  that  the  painter  and 
sculptor  must  have  beautiful  surroundings  if  he 
wishes  to  gain  rich  patrons.  If  the  room  were 
poor  or  meanly  furnished,  they  would  take  their 
money  and  their  orders  elsewhere. 

"  Ah,  how  often,  when  dining  off  a  crust  of 
bread,  this  gorgeousness  has  seemed  to  mock  me," 
he  added,  with  a  sigh  which  seemed  to  come  from 
his  heart.  "  You  see  here  all  my  worldly  pos- 
sessions. Come,  little  one,  let  me  show  you  the 
treasures  of  my  kingdom." 

She  was  ignorant  of  the  world,  this  little  flower- 
vender.    She  loved  and  she  believed. 

Hand  in  hand  they  made  the  tour  of  the  studio, 
he  amused  at  her  childish  delight  and  astonish- 
ment. They  paused  at  last  before  a  curiously 
carved  panel,  set  deeply  into  the  wall,  which,  on 
Antonio's  touch,  glided  back  noiselessly,  revealing 
beyond  a  small  square  room. 

u  No  one  knows  of  this  little  recess  but  our- 
selves," he  said.  "  It  shall  be  your  hiding-place  if 
we  are  ever  disturbed.  There  is  a  staircase  leading 
from  it  to  the  street.  Through  these  openings  at 
the  top  you  will  be  able  to  see  and  hear  everything 
that  goes  on  in  the  studio. 

The  summer  days  drifted  slowly  by.  Zenobia 
lived  as  in  a  dream.  The  statue  was  almost  com- 
pleted. The  artist  was  in  love  with  his  work. 
Tenderly  he  retouched  the  eyes,  the  hands,  the 
lips. 

Zenobia's  bewitching  beauty,  to  which  the  magic 
wand  of  love  had  given  the  finishing  touch,  was 
faultlessly  reproduced  in  the  marble. 

One  glorious  summer  afternoon  Antonio  and  his 
model  stood  before  the  statue  in  a  transport  of 
admiration.  Through  the  open  windows  came  the 
noise  of  the  streets  and  chirping  of  birds.  A 
broad  ray  of  sunshine  fell  upon  the  marble,  warm- 
ing it  with  a  rosy  glow.  To  Zenobia  it  was  a 
monument  to  love,  a  memorial  of  hours  of  untold 
happiness.  But  for  Antonio  the  marble  had  a 
different  meaning.    He  knew  that  he  had  created 
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a  masterpiece.  For  him  the  statue  meant  fame 
and  fortune. 

A  carriage  had  rolled  down  the  narrow  street 
and  stopped  before  the  old  palazzo.  They  had  not 
heard  it.  But  now  there  was  a  sound  of  footsteps 
in  the  marble  corridor  and  an  imperious  knock  at 
the  outer  door. 

"  Some  one  is  coming  !  "  said  Zenobia. 

Antonio  had  grown  very  pale.  He  knew  the 
footstep  only  too  well. 

"  Go  quickly,  my  darling,"  he  said,  kissing  her 
hastily  and  almost  pushing  her  toward  the  panel. 

It  closed  behind  with  a  click.  It  was  not  a 
moment  too  soon,  for  a  small,  gloved  hand  swept 
aside  the  portieres  and  the  visitor  entered  the 
studio  unannounced. 

Zenobia  herself  was  not  more  lovely  than  this 
haughty,  dark-eyed  patrician,  whose  charms  were 
enhanced  by  the  richness  and  beauty  of  her  toilet. 

"  Antonio,"  she  exclaimed  in  a  rich,  musical 
voice,  "  I  surprise  you  a  moment.  Am  I  not 
amiable  ?  " 

"  Comtessa,"  he  stammered,  bowing  low  over  her 
jewelled  fingers,  "  you — at  this  hour — I  had  not 
expected  " 

"  Ah,  no.  I  pass  from  a  concert  to  a  reception. 
But  how  you  look — and  so  pale,  so  strange  ! " 

"  I — I  am  a  little  tired — nervous — I  have  been 
working." 

"  At  your  statue  ?  Well,  how  does  it  progress 
— the  masterpiece  ?  I  shall  be  glad  when  it  is 
finished.  One  sees  you  nowhere.  And  this  charm- 
ing idyl — this  ideal  love  affair  with  your  pretty 
model :  it  was  to  hear  the  next  chapter  that  I 
came  to-day.  It  amuses  me,  this  little  love- 
comedy,  since  I  am  not  jealous." 

She  threw  herself  laughing  upon  the  cushions 
of  a  divan.  She  was  directly  opposite  the  panel  of 
carved  wood. 

"  Come  tell  me,  Tonio,"  she  cried  in  a  tone  at 
once  a  raillery  and  a  caress,  "  the  romance.  I  am 
dying  to  hear  it." 

Antonio's  face  was  livid.  He  was  in  an  agony 
of  fear.    He  lost  his  head  completely. 

"  Comtessa,"  he  said  desperately,  "  I  have  a 
favour  to  ask,  to  beg,  of  you.  Let  us  converse  in 
French." 

"  In  French  ?    What  a  strange  fancy  !  " 
" 1  implore  you.    I  " 

"  We  have  never  conversed  together  in  a  foreign 
tongue.  Can  we  perhaps  be  heard  ?  Walls,  they 
say,  have  ears  ;  but  they  cannot  repeat." 

"  Giuglia,  if  you  love  me,  grant  my  request." 

"It  is  not  by  yielding  to  your  foolish  whims, 
that  I  show  my  love,"  she  replied.  "  Tell  me  your 
reason." 

"  Giuglia,  are  not  my  entreaties  " 

"  I  will  be  slave  to  no  man's  caprices,"  she 
retorted.  "  I  will  speak  in  Italian,  as  I  have 
always  spoken  " 

She  stopped  abruptly.  A  slight  noise  startled 
them  both.  The  countess  sprang  to  her  feet 
superb  in  her  indignation. 

ik  There  is  some  one  here — listening — you  are 
hiding  some  one,"  she  cried. 

With  an  effort  Antonio  recovered  his  self-control. 


"  There  is  no  one,"  he  said  coldly.  "  If  you 
doubt  me,  you  have  but  to  search  the  studio." 

She  had  risen  from  the  divan,  and  stood  before- 
him  with  the  commanding  air  of  a  queen.  The 
mantle  of  crimson  plu,:h,  trimmed  with  costly 
sables,  slipped  from  her  superb  shoulders  and  fell 
to  the  floor  at  her  feet. 

Her  eyes  softened.  With  a  gesture  of  passionate 
abandon  she  flung  her  arms  around  him.  Six 
short  months  ago  he  had  adored  her.  Now,  at  the 
touch  of  those  beautiful,  clinging  arms  a  coldness 
as  of  death  fell  upon  his  heart.  This  embrace- 
might  part  him  from  Zenobia  for  ever. 

A  little  later  the  Comtessa  Giuglia  left  him. 
Her  visit  had  lasted  but  a  short  half-hour.  A 
moment,  but  it  had  sufficed  to  crush  for  ever  a 
girl's  heart. 

Antonio  flew  to  the  panel  and  sought  to  open  it. 
It  was  fastened  from  the  inside.  He  called 
Zenobia's  name,  supplicated  her  to  open  it.  There 
was  no  answer.  In  despair  he  rushed  into  the 
corridor,  descended  to  the  street  and  hastened  to 
the  door  wilich  communicated  with  the  secret 
staircase.    It  stood  wide  open.    Zenobia  had  gone. 

For  the  first  time  he  realised  what  Zenobia  had 
been  to  him.  The  pure,  strong  true  love  of  this 
young  girl  had  given  him  new  life — fresh  inspira- 
tions. Had  he  lost  her  for  ever  ?  A  lover  grasps 
eagerly  at  the  slenderest  chance  for' hope.  She 
would  return,  he  told  himself  repeatedly.  She 
would  return,  if  but  to  reproach  him.  And — then 
ah,  he  would  confess  everything. 

He  could  not  rest  in  his  studio.  All  day  he" 
wandered  about  the  city,  seeking  for  her  every- 
where. The  sun  was  setting,  when,  weary,  dis- 
couraged, heartsick,  he  returned  home.  On  the 
threshold  of  his  studio  he  paused  for  a  moment, 
closing  his  eyes  as  though  in  pain,  and  leaned 
heavily  against  the  door.  A  thought  came  to  him. 
If  Zenobia  had  returned — if  she  awaited  him  here. 
He  entered  impetuously.  The  lamps  were  npt  yet 
lighted. 

"Zenia — Zenia  1 "  he  called  softly,  groping  his 
way  forward.  Then  all  at  once  a  terrible  cry 
broke  from  his  lips. 

The  place  where  the  statue  had  stood  was 
empty. 

Upon  the  floor,  broken  into  a  thousand  marble 
fragments,  his  masterpiece  lay  in  ruins. 

The  doves  flew  westward  beneath  the  evening 
skies,  accompanying  their  friend  to  the  outskirts 
of  the  city,  and  parted  from  her  lingering,  return- 
ing to  the  steps  of  the  cathedral.  Zenobia,  crushed 
with  anguish,  w^ent  blindly  onward,  her  heart  as 
cold  as  death,  while  in  her  brain,  which  seemed  on 
fire,  one  thought  struggled  through  the  cloud  of 
fever  which  already  possessed  her,  to  reach  Xeres 
— to  die. 

Did  she  ever  see  again  the  sunny  soil  of  Spain,, 
or  did  her  fragile  strength  forsake  her  on  the  way  *T 

On  the  banks  of  the  old  Tiber  there  is  a  name- 
less grave,  shaded  by  dusky  foliage,  fanned  by  soft 
zephyrs,  watered  often  by  warm  tears  from  the 
fleecy  clouds  as  they  float  by — a  grave,  not  wholly- 
forgotten,  for  the  faithful  doves  flock  hither  at. 
eventide  and  coo  Zenobia's  requiem. 
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THE   TRUEST  SOCIALISTS. 


WONDER  if  there  is  any  living 
creature  which  can  be  looked  at  from 
so  many  points  of  view  as  the  red  ant, 
or  yellow  ant,  as  some  prefer  to  call  it. 
It  is,  in  fact,  neither  red  nor  yellow, 
but  of  a  light,  sherry  brown  colour, 
with  fierce  black  eyes  and  long  curved 
jaws.  The  point  of  view  from  which 
it  has  most  often  fallen  to  me  to  con- 
sider it  may  be  described  in  this  way.  Hot  and 
tired,  you  sit  down  carelessly  on  a  log  or  rock, 
which,  for  some  strategic  reason,  has  been 
garrisoned  by  a  wing  of  a  regiment  from  a  popu- 
lous nest  in  a  very  tree  which  shelters  you  from 
the  sun.  Or  else,  threading  your  way  along  a 
"jungle  path,  you  are  obstructed  by  the  tough 
branch  of  a  wild  vine,  which  joins  two  trees,  and 
is  used  as  a  natural  bridge  by  the  ants  which 
occupy  both. 

Spoiling*  for  a  Fight. 

Long  before  you  reached  it  they  were  aware  of 
your  approach,  and  were  dancing  with  excitement 
on  the  point  of  every  prominent  leaf ;  so  you  have 
hardly  touched  it  before  a  hundred  have  thrown 
themselves  on  your  arms  and  body.  One  or  two 
begin  at  once  to  bite  your  clothes.  These  are  the 
young  and  inexperienced.  The  veterans  make 
straight  for  certain  points  of  which  they  appear 
to  have  an  instinctive  knowledge,  as,  for  instance, 
that  tender  part,  the  back  of  your  neck,  just  under 
your  collar. 

Arrived  there,  they  plunge  their  jaws  into 
your  flesh,  then  curl  their  bodies  round  for  better 
purchase,  and  drive  the  weapons  home  with  a 
savagery  which  is  simply  appalling.  When  you 
pull  the  ant  off  its  head  remains,  for  it  is  more 
firmly  riveted  to  your  skin  than  to  its  own  neck. 
For  many  years  this  was  the  only  point  of  view 
from  which  I  had  regarded  the  red  ant,  to  which 
I  attribute  the  fact  that  my  feelings  towards  it 
have  never  been  friendly.  One  day  I  saw  it  in 
another,  light. 

A  Variety  of  Weapons- 
One  evening  I  found  that  a  countless  multitude 
of  red  ants  had  collected  about  two  trees  close  to 
my  tent,  and  were  making  a  thoroughfare  of  one 
of  the  ropes.  I  thought  it  best  to  discourage  this, 
so  I  got  some  kerosene  oil,  the  best  antidote  I 
know  for  insect  pests  of  every  kind,  and,  dipping 
a  feather  into  it,  began  to  anoint  the  rope,  think- 
ing in  my  simplicity  that  they  would  not  like  to 
cross  the  oil  and  would  be  obliged  to  find  another 
road.  There  was  a  perfect  storm  of  indignation. 
They  rushed  together  from  both  sides  and  threw 
themselves  on  the  oiled  feather  in  the  spirit  of 
Marcus  Curtius.  They  died,  of  course,  but  others 
came  on  in  scores,  panting  for  the  same  glorious 
death,  and  I  had  to  give  up  my  idea  of  dislodging 
them  by  kerosene. 

I  determined  to  try  tobacco,  for  I  had  always 
supposed  that  man  was  the  only  animal  which 


could  endure  the  smell  of  that  weed.  I  lighted 
a  cheroot  and  steadily  blew  the  smoke  where  they 
were  thickest.  -Never  in  my  life  have  I  seen  any- 
thing like  the  frenzy  of  passion  which  followed  the 
first  few  puffs.  To  be  attacked  by  an  enemy  of 
which  they  could  not  lay  hold  seemed  to  be  really 
too  much  for  them.  In  their  rage  they  laid  hold 
of  each  other,  and  as  a  red  ant  never  lets  go  they 
were  soon  linked  firmly  together  by  head,  legs,  and 
antennce  into  one  horrible,  red,  quivering  mass. 

I  left  these,  and  going  to  another  place  offered 
the  end  of  my  cheroot  with  about  an  inch  of  agh 
on  it.  Several  seized  it  instantly.  The  heat 
killed  them,  but  others  laid  hold  of  their  charred 
limbs,  and  by  their  united  strength  they  positively 
wrenched  off  the  ash  which  remained  hanging 
from  the  tent  ropes  by  their  jaws,  while 
scores  hurried  from  both  sides  with  fiendish 
fury  to  help  in  worrying  it.  I  then 
presented  the  hot  end.  The  foremost  ant 
offered  battle  without  a  moment's  hesitation  and 
perished  with  a  fizz,  but  another  and  another 
followed,  and  I  saw  plainly  that  I  was  beaten 
again,  for  the  cheroot  was  going  out,  while  their 
fury  only  burned  the  more  fiercely.  I  retired, 
and  after  taking  counsel  with  the  captain  of  my 
guard,  made  a  torch  of  straw  and  patiently 
smoked  them  to  death  all  along  the  rope.  Then 
I  attacked  the  roots  of  the  tree  where  they  were 
thickest,  and  left  nothing  but  a  black  waste. 

—which  were  Used  in  Vain. 
Half  an  hour  later  fresh  myriads  were  carrying 
off  the  charred  remains  of  their  comrades.  They 
took  them  up  the  tree  towards  their  nest,  whether 
for  food  or  burial  rites  I  cannot  say.  It  was  now 
getting  dark,  so  I  gave  up  my  enterprise ;  but 
before  going  to  bed  I  brought  out  my  lantern  and 
found  them  calmly  passing  up  and  down  my  tent 
ropes  as  before.  I  had  done  everything  I  could 
short  of  burning  down  my  tent,  and  they  remained 
masters  of  the  field. 

Rectified  Spirit  of  Socialism. 

This  changed  my  feelings  a  little.  Forced 
admiration  now  mingled  with  my  aversion.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  red  ant  had  acquired  that 
power  which  overcomes  every  other  power  in  the 
universe,  the  power  that  is  born  of  utter  self- 
effacement.  Looking  at  what  we  can  see  of  their 
outward  life,  I  think  we  must  admit  that  it  is  a 
genuine  socialism,  in  which  the  community  is 
everything,  the  individual  nothing,  either  to  him- 
self or  the  rest.  Hence  it  is  naught  to  them  that 
a  thousand  die  in  the  common  cause.  Indeed,  I 
almost  think  that  they  regard  such  an  event  as  a 
national  gain,  being  troubled  with  the  difficulties 
of  over-population  like  ourselves.  This  is  certain, 
that  if  you  are  plagued  by  ants  and  try  to  frighten 
them  with  death,  you  will  only  make  a  fool  of 
yourself.  I  know,  for  I  have  often  done  it.  The 
more  you  kill,  the  better  pleased  they  are.  The 
rest  hurry  down  in  redoubled  numbers  to  carry  off 
the  corpses,  which  I  am  sure  they  do  not  waste, 
but  preserve  for  the  food  of  the  people.  This  is 
rectified  spirit  of  socialism. 
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THE   WORLD'S   GREAT  CLEANSER. 


is  not  by  accident  that  soap  and  pills 
— which  are  often  nothing  but  soap 
in  another  shape — are  more  adver- 
tised than  anything  else.  These  two 
articles  are  bought  chiefly  by  women, 
and  women  have  a  great  gift  of  faith. 
When  a  man  has  the  virtue  of  some 
stuff  flung  in  his  face  at  every  turn 
by  land  and  sea,  he  concludes,  in  the 
hardness  of  his  heart,  that  it  is  rubbish  ;  but  a 
woman  cannot  rest  until  she  has  tried  it,  and  so 
the  snares  of  the  advertiser  are  not  spread  in  her 
sight  in  vain.  When  she  reads  that  this  soap  will 
make  her  beautiful,  another  will  wash  everything 
without  labour,  and  a  third  will  wash  nothing, 
she  thinks  that  at  least  there  may  be  something  in 
it.  Some  account  of  what  soap  is  and  how  it  is 
made  may,  perhaps,  throw  a  little  light  on  the 
subject  and  help  the  inexperienced  housewife  to 
know  how  to  choose  her  soap. 

The  Science  of  Soap-making*. 

When  fat  or  oil  is  boiled  with  caustic  soda  it  is 
converted  into  soap.  The  process  involves  a 
chemical  change  termed  saponification,  which  is 
not  very  well  understood.  All  that  need  be  said 
about  it  is  this.  .Natural  fats  and  oils — which  are 
practically  the  same  thing — consist  of  glycerine 
combined  with  what  are  called  fatty  acids ;  and 
when  they  are  boiled  with  caustic  alkali — soda 
or  potash — the  acids  combine  with  the  alkali  and 
form  soap,  while  the  glycerine  is  separated  out. 
The  essence  of  good  soap-making,  apart  from  the 
use  of  good  materials,  consists  in  getting  the  right 
proportions  of  alkali  and  acid  so  that  they  exactly 
neutralise  each  other.  An  excess  of  alkali  makes 
the  soap  too  strong  and  therefore  irritating  ;  while 
an  excess  of  acid — that  is,  of  fat— makes  it  rancid. 
This  is  true  of  all  soaps  ;  they  are  all  made  upon 
essentially  the  same  principles.  Any  that  claim 
superior  merit  from  being  made  on  a  special 
principle,  different  from  that  of  other  soaps,  do  so 
under  false  pretences.  The  main  ingredients  are 
not  merely  mixed — they  are  chemically  combined, 
and  therefore  must  always  preserve  the  same  pro- 
portions. 

What  it  is  Made  of— 

The  best  soap  is  made  from  animal,  i.e.,  beef  and 
mutton  fat.  Many  other  substances  are  used,  and 
chiefly  the  vegetable  oils — such  as  cocoanut  oil, 
cotton  seed  oil,  and  so  forth  ;  but  these  have 
certain  disadvantages.  For  instance,  cocoanut  oil 
requires  a  larger  proportion  of  alkali,  which  makes 
the  soap  harsh ;  and  some  others  leave  an  un- 
pleasant smell  behind.  This  is  noticeably  the  case, 
as  many  laundresses  and  housewives  have  dis- 
covered, with  some  much-advertised  washing-soaps 
which  are  made  from  cotton-seed  oil.  Leaving 
these  aside,  however,  and  confining  ourselves  to 
the  soap  made  entirely  from  fat,  the  process  of 
manufacture  as  carried  out  in  a  first-class  English 
factory  divides  itself  into  two  main  operations — (1) 
the  preparation  of  the  fat,  and  (2)  its  conversion 
into  soap. 


In  the  first  place  the  fat  is  obtained  from 
three  different  sources  and  in  three  cor- 
responding qualities.  The  finest  comes  fresh 
from  the  cattle  markets,  the  second  is 
extracted  from  bones,  and  the  third  from  kitchen 
refuse.  That  from  the  cattle  markets  is  delivered 
in  sacks,  and  includes  both  fine  and  coarse  fat  of 
various  qualities  just  as  it  is  cut  from  the  carcase. 
In  the  case  of  the  mutton-fat,  all  of  it,  even  to  the 
finest  suet,  is  turned  into  soap  ;  but  with  beef  that 
is  no  longer  the  case.  A  better  market  can  be  now 
obtained  for  the  finer  kinds  of  edible  beef-fat. 
The  best  of  all  is  melted  down  into  oleomargarine 
and  sent  in  barrels  to  France  and  Belgium,  to 
return  presently  as  "  margarine,"  which  is  not  half 
such  a  bad  thing  as  is  generally  supposed. 

The  second  best  is  melted  down  and  sent  to 
Holland  in  small  kegs  for  cooking  purposes.  The 
remainder,  with  the  mutton-fat,  is  used  for  soap, 
—and  How  it  is  Made, 

Upon  arrival,  then,  the  fat  is  first  sorted  into 
different  qualities,  and  then  boiled  down  into 
tallow  in  large  copper  pans  which  hold  about 
25  cwt.  In  the  process  of  boiling  the  impurities 
sink  to  the  bottom,  and  are  removed  ;  being  after- 
wards pressed  into  cakes,  commercially  known  as 
greaves,  and  used  for  making  dog  biscuits,  for 
feeding  pheasants  and  other  fowls.  The  clear 
tallow  is  pumped  out,  and  either  run  into  settling 
tanks  or  blown  over  hot  into  the  soap-factory 
proper.  At  this  stage  it  is  a  clear  transparent 
liquid  of  a  greenish  colour,  turning,  as  it  cools 
and  solidifies,  to  an  opaque  substance  varying  from 
pure  white  to  brown  according  to  quality. 

This  part  of  a  soap-factory  is  not  the  cleanest 
place  in  the  world — being,  in  fact,  a  marvel  of 
greasiness  ;  but  there  is  little  or  no  unpleasant 
smell,  because  the  fumes  given  off  from  the  boil- 
ing pans  are  made  to  pass  down  again  and  through 
the  furnace,  in  which  they  are  entirely  consumed. 
As  for  the  bones,  the  fat  is  extracted  by  boiling 
in  water — but  in  some  works  benzine  is  employed 
— and  the  bones  themselves  are  afterwards  ground 
into  manure.    Nothing  is  wasted. 

An  Ideal  Brew. 

So  much  for  the  preliminary  processes.  In 
following  the  material  so  obtained  over  into  the 
soap -making  department  and  seeing  it  converted 
into  soap,  it  will  be  enough  to  take  as  an  example 
only  the  best.  Here,  then,  is  a  quantity  of  per- 
fectly pure  mutton-fat ;  it  is  pumped  into  an 
immense  tank,  called  a  copper  because  made  of  iron, 
and  holding  from  one  to  a  hundred  tons.  Into 
the  same  tank  a  definite  quantity  of  caustic  soda 
dissolved  in  water  is  run.  This  is  technically 
called  "  soap-lees,"  and  the  two  are  boiled  together, 
plus  a  certain  amount  of  resin,  for  some  hours  by 
means  of  pipes  discharging  steam  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cauldron. 

Here  the  chemical  change  takes  place :  the 
fat  is  saponified.  On  the  addition  of  some 
common  salt  the  soap  rises  to  the  sur- 
face, leaving  the  lees  below.  They  are  now 
what  is  called  " spent;"  they  have  given  up 
their  alkali  and  contain  glycerine  instead.  They 
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are  run  off  and  the  glycerine  subsequently 
extracted.  In  the  copper  the  process  is  repeated  ; 
more  lees  are  added  and  boiled  until  the  caustic  is 
in  excess.  At  this  stage  the  soap  is  said  to  be 
"  finished  on  strength."  One  more  process  gives 
the  final  touch,  and  upon  it  depends  the  success  of 
the  batch.  Water  and  some  other  things  are 
added,  and  the  whole  proceeding  is  conducted  by 
the  hand  of  the  master  soap-maker,  as  it  requires 
a  knowledge  which  only  experience  can  give  to 
leave  the  soap  in  such  a  condition  that  it  will, 
after  resting,  become  absolutely  pure.  All  through 
the  condition  of  the  soap  is  tested  solely  by  the 
tongue.  After  "  finishing,"  the  brew  stands  for  a 
time  varying  from  three  days  to  a  week,  and  is 
then  run  oft  into  iron  frames  in  which  it  solidifies 
into  Urge  slabs.  These  are  cut  with  a  wire,  like 
cheese,  into  bars,  and  the  thing  is  complete.  The 
result  is  soap  of  a  delicate  primrose  colour,  with  a 
firm  dry  surface  and  a  fine  semi-transparent 
grain. 

How  Adulteration  is  Effected. 

Varieties  are  obtained  by  the  use  of — (1)  in- 
ferior though  good  materials  ;  (2)  bad  materials  ; 
(3)  adulteration ;  (4)  additional  substances — that 
is,  colouring  matter,  scents,  and  drugs.  We  have 
only  space  for  a  few  remarks  about  the  two  latter. 
The  most  formidable  adulteration  is  effected  by  the 
addition  of  water.  A  soap  can  be  made  from 
cocDanut  oil  to  look  something  like  primrose  soap, 
but  containing  some  80  per  cent,  of  water.  Other- 
watered  soap  is  baked  in  a  hot  chamber  in  order 
to  dry  the  outer  pellicle ;  but  the  cut  surface 
shows  no  grain,  and  is  smooth,  like  a  potato.  In 
blue-mottled  soap,  again,  the  mottles  are  made 
with  ultramarine  and  occur  in  splotches,  instead  of 
the  marbled  lines  which  mark  the  true  mottled 
and  are  due  to  crystallisation.  As  for  toilet 
soaps,  there  are  two  methods  of  adding  scents 
and  other  things.  One,  the  English  way,  is 
to  melt  the  soap  and  mix  the  other  ingredients 
in  the  hot. 

The  Most  Perfect  Toilet  Soap. 

The  second  and  better  way  is  to  shred 
the  soap  very  fine  by  machinery  and  mix  the 
colour  and  scent  in  the  cold,  afterwards  compress- 
ing the  shreds  into  a  solid  mass  by  powerful 
machinery.  This  is  the  French  method,  and  very 
pretty  it  is  ;  when  it  is  applied,  as  it  is  by  one 
London  maker,  to  English  soap,  the  result  is  the 
most  perfect  article  possible.  The  things  most 
generally  added  are  scents  and  colouring  matter. 
u  Glycerine,"  "  honey,"  "  cucumber,"  and  so  forth 
are,  for  the  most  part,  mere  names  invented  to 
amuse  the  public.  Antiseptic  soaps,  again,  have, 
as  a  rule,  no  antiseptic  value ;  they  contain  too 
little  of  the  drug.  But  there  is  one  good  antiseptic 
soap  in  the  market ;  it  is  made  with  bin-iodide  of 
mercury,  the  most  powerful  antiseptic  known,  and 
the  chosen  of  Sir  Joseph  Lister.  The  best  of  the 
transparent  soaps  are  made  by  dissolving  ordinary 
soap  in  alcohol  and  then  distilling  it  off  again ; 
otherwise  they  do  not  differ  in  constitution  from 
the  best  primrose.  The  lathering  properties  of 
soap  are  in  a  great  part  due  to  the  resin  ;  curd 


soap,  which  is  made  without  resin,  does  not  lather 
freely.  Finally,  while  a  bad  soap  may  injure  a 
sound  skin,  a  good  one  can  only  have  a  negative 
effect. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  English  soaps  are 
the  best  in  the  world,  and  that  they  hold  their 
own.  We  import  next  to  none,  while  our  exports 
have  risen  steadily  for  the  last  thirty  years  ;  for  if 
old  markets  have  closed — Australia,  for  instance, 
now  makes  her  own  soap — new  ones  have  opened. 
Continental  soap  is  quite  inferior,  being  less  care- 
fully made,  and  principally  from  oils  instead  of 
fat ;  consequently  it  contains  more  soda  and  is 
irritating,  although  it  makes  up  into  more  showy- 
looking  toilet  articles.  America  would  be  a 
dangerous  competitor  in  foreign  markets,  but  that 
the  great  cost  of  living  there  under  protection 
makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  compete  on  equal 
terms.  It  is  an  ill-wind  that  blows  nobody  good  : 
free  trade  in  America  would  probably  kill  our 
export  soap  industry. 

 =«=saGG£QGQ2*===-  ■ 

A  JAPANESE  SULPHUR  MINE. 

THE  works  are  situated  on  a  platform  made  in 
a  gorge  partly  by  hand  and  partly  by  a  land- 
slip, and  from  the  back  a  road  goes  up. 
On  each  sides  are  high  hills  well  wooded.  They 
possess  a  bath,  deliciously  warm,  containing  sulphur 
in  suspension  and  iron  and  alum  in  solution.  The 
sulphur  is  melted  by  super-heated  steam.  About 
a  mile  up  the  gorge  are  the  springs  which  supply 
the  baths  at  the  works,  and  also  a  bathing 
establishment  in  another  valley  some  miles  away, 
and  another  spring  is  used  by  the  miners  to  cook 
their  rice.  All  are  boiling  when  they  issue,  but 
unless  enclosed  in  covered  pipes  they  cool  rapidly 
and  deposit  fine  "  flowers  of  sulphur,"  which  is 
collected  and  sold  for  local  consumption. 

Arriving  at  the  head  of  the  stream  the  ascent 
of  the  crater  begins.  There  is  a  toboggan  slide 
of  720  ft.  from  the  crest  of  the  crater  down  the 
steep  cone  to  the  upper  workings.  The  ascent  is 
neither  safe  nor  easy.  A  miner  went  in  front 
with  a  pick  to  cut  steps,  and  the  clouds  were 
entered  about  half-way  up.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
crater  are  very  rich  mounds  of  sulphur  ore  in  in- 
exhaustible quantities.  The  place  seemed  like  that 
described  in  one  of  Sindbad's  voyages — no  life,  no 
vegetation,  no  water,  only  mud  and  sulphur.  It 
is  on  record  that  315  years  ago  the  crater  ex- 
ploded like  Bandaisan  and  did  great  damage.  The 
path  down  the  gap  then  made  in  the  crater  is  a 
difficult  one,  overhanging  rocks  threatening  at 
every  step. 

The  deposits  are  enormous  and  must  amount  to 
millions  of  tons.  The  proprietors  profess  to  turn 
out  an  article  equal  to  the  "  roll  "  sulphur  of  com- 
merce. In  the  sulphur  regions  there  is  no  sign  of 
life,  vegetable  or  animal,  but  the  cone  and  descent 
are  well  wooded,  and  rare  plants  and  flowers 
flourish  in  profusion.  These,  however,  become 
stunted  as  one  descends  into  the  crater,  and  on  the 
mud  plain  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  verdure.  There 
are,  of  course,  no  fish  in  the  rivers. 
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WHALS   HUNTING   IN  ORKNEY. 


whalebone 
something 


N  the  northern  slope  of  Wideford  Hill, 
about  half  a  league  from  the  ancient 
town  of  Kirkwall,  the  traveller  may 
come  across  some  odd-looking  struc- 
tures. I  do  not  mean  the  Picts' 
houses  deep  burrowed  on  the  side  of 
the  brown  hill,  but  certain  march 
dykes,  which,  in  default  of  stone  and 
lime,  are  built  of  whalebone — not  the 
of  commerce,  however,  which  sells  at 
like  .£1,500  a  ton,  but  the  bleached 
skulls  and  crossbones,  so  to  speak,  of  the  useful 
cetacean.  Near  the  foot  of  the  hill  you  may  happen 
to  come  upon  the  ruins  of  what  was  once  a 
boiling-house,  where  in  days  not  so  far  distant, 
the  blubber  was  melted  down  for  the  market. 

The  Prey  Grows  Scarcer. 

These  remains  speak  of  a  time  when  the  hunt- 
ing of  the  whale  was  perhaps  more  frequent  than 
it  is  now.  It  must  not,  however,  be  concluded 
that  it  has  died  out.  There  are  still  frequent 
occasions  throughout  the  islands  when  the  natives 
arm  themselves  for  slaughter,  and  take  toll  of  the 
passing  shoals  or  herds — a  "  school "  of  whales  is  a 
dictionary  word  unknown  to  their  vocabulary.  It 
is  only  at  long  intervals  that  the  great  Greenland 
whale  makes  its  appearance,  although  tradition 
has  it  that  at  one  time  the  seas  around  Orkney 
swarmed  with  that  leviathan  variety  before  their 
final  retreat  to  the  regions  in  and  about  the  North 
Pole. 

A  week  or  two  ago,  one  nearly  fifty  feet  long 
was  driven  ashore  and  done  to  death  by  a  Shapin- 
say  crofter  ;  but  such  a  haul  may  not  again  be 
made  within  the  present  century.  It  is  the 
ca'ain  whale  (Delphinius  deductor)  that  so  often 
leaves  its  bones  on  the  shores  of  Orkney,  and 
although  it  yields  not  an  ounce  of  the  precious 
whalebone,  it  is  of  some  value  on  account  of  its 
oil.  Nor  is  the  work  of  pursuit  and  capture 
without  real  danger.  In  other  parts  of  Scotland 
people  have  sobered  down  into  conventional 
habits ;  their  chief  migrations,  like  those  of 
Parson  Primrose  in  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield," 
are  "  from  the  blue  bed  to  the  brown,"  and  adven- 
ture has  no  part  in  their  lives. 

A  Daring:  People- 
It  is  otherwise  with  the  Orcadians.  Like  their 
Norse  fathers,  they  are  ever  struggling,  in  their 
frail  skiffs,  with  a  restless  sea,  braving  death 
almost  every  day  of  their  lives  amid  sudden  storm, 
or  raging  "  roost"  and  tideway,  and  in  their 
periodic  whale  hunts  their  habit  of  reckless  daring 
is  displayed  to  the  full,  not  to  speak  of  a  certain 
love  of  slaughter  imputed  in  song  and  story  to  the 
Vikings. 

—and  their  Wild  Sport. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  nownere 
else  in  the  British  Islands — except  it  be  Shetland 
— is  theie  to  be  seen  at  times  such  wild  sport  as 
when  whales  have  been  sighted  in  the  offing  and 
are  in  course  of  being  driven  ashore 


Compared  with  it,  all  other  forms  of  insular 
sport  are  tame,  almost  effeminate ;  for  here  you 
stand  an  excellent  chance  of  being  drowned,  or 
maimed,  or  crushed  into  a  hopeless  jelly.  And,  if 
bloodshed  be  in  question,  why,  you  may  often 
wade  knee  deep  in  gore  ! 

Lying,  as  it  were,  just  like  a  net  or  trap  on  the 
rim  of  the  North  Sea,  the  islands  every  season 
make  one  or  two  notable  hauls.  The  fish  get  con- 
fused and  lost  in  the  entangling  maze,  and  then  is 
the  accepted  time  of  carnage. 

I  fancy  I  may  best  convey  an  idea  of  what  goes 
on  at  such  times  by  a  recital  of  my  own  experi- 
ences not  long  ago.  It  was  one  of  those  lustrous 
mornings  which,  I  verily  believe,  are  only  to  be 
found  in  high  latitudes — away  in  the  west  a  gor- 
geous galaxy  of  colour  radiating  from  the  blue  sea 
and  flushing  the  distant  mountain  tops  ;  stretching 
across  the  waters  from  the  gates  of  the  sun  to 
your  very  feet  long  bars  of  golden  light,  and 
suffusing  all  the  tender  opaline  light  of  dawn. 

I  had  not  stood  long  drinking  in  the  prospect, 
when  the  rattling  of  blocks  and  pulleys  in  the  tiny 
harbour  hard  by  drew  my  wandering  attention  in 
that  direction.  It  was  quite  a  usual  sound  at  that 
early  hour,  but  the  excited  motions  of  the  fishermen 
and  their  quick,  eager  looks  seaward  made  me  con- 
clude that  something  out  of  the  common  was 
afoot. 

The  Start. 

Hurrying  downwards,  too,  from  the  adjacent 
cottages  soon  came  men  and  women  and  children, 
carrying  scythes,  pitchforks,  long  knives,  and  rusty 
harpoons,  all  of  which  were  pitched  aboard  pell- 
mell.  It  was  clearly  a  case  of  whales,  although,  to 
my  unpractised  eye,  there  was  not  a  trace  of  them 
in  any  direction.  But  the  far-seeing  gaze  of  Jan 
Paul,  a  Faroese  born  and  bred,  had  some  little 
time  before  made  out  a  considerable  shoal  in  the 
bay,  and,  when  my  attention  was  directed  to  the 
spot,  I  could  see  now  and  again  little  rainbows  of 
spouting  spray,  and  the  twinkle  of  gleaming  backs 
as  they  ridged  themselves  above  the  water.  They 
were  whales,  that  was  certain ;  the  question  seemed, 
how  to  get  at  them. 

Primitive  Ammunition- 
But  the  fishermen  about  evidently  knew  their 
business  well.  The  moment  each  boat  has  taken 
aboard  due  complement  of  warlike  materiel — 
which  included,  by  the  way,  quite  a  cargo  of  stones 
— the  men  tumbled  in  and  made  sail  a  good  deal 
to  the  windward  of  their  expected  prey.  I  had  a 
mind  to  make  one  of  the  party,  and  approached 
the  last  departing  boat.  It  is  the  rule  for  each 
of  the  crew  on  such  occasions  to  claim  an  equal 
share  of  the  proceeds  of  the  spoil,  so  I  was  pre- 
pared for  a  civil  but  very  peremptory  refusal. 

"  Na,  na,  sir,"  said  the  old  sheltback  in  charge, 
"  wir  ain  boat'll  just  haud  oorselves.  It's  share 
and  share  alike  for  Orkney  lads,  but  no  for  ferry  - 
loupers.  The  Lord  kens  his  ain.  Let  her  go, 
lads  !  "  and  away  went  the  last  of  the  flotilla,  leav- 
ing me  on  the  shore,  like  the  celebrated  Lord 
Ullin,  lamenting. 
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But,  as  the  sequel  showed,  I  had  little  cause  to 
regret  the  circumstances  because  the  livelong  day- 
was  spent  by  the  pursuing  crews  in  the  severest 
toil.  Extending  themselves  in  crescent  form — as 
the  Zulus  did  at  Isandhlwana — they  toiled  for 
more  than  twelve  hours  in  the  endeavour  to  run 
the  fish  ashore  in  a  creek  convenient  for  slaughter. 

At  one  time  they  could  be  seen  with  the  entire 
shoal  well  in  hand,  but  the  next  moment  the 
leader  would  break  through  the  converging  line 
of  boats,  or,  diving  underneath,  emerge  away  to 
seaward,  followed  by  the  rest.  Then  the 
manoeuvring  would  have  to  be  commenced  anew, 
apparently  with  but  the  ghost  of  a  chance  of 
success ;  for  the  whales  had  to-  be  followed  and 
overtaken,  their  flank  turned,  and  the  drive 
resumed  shorewards. 

Viewed  from  the  beach  there  was  nothing 
particularly  exciting  in  all  this.  The  hurly-burly, 
however,  was  not  long  in  coming.  It  was  getting 
dusk,  or  rather  the  summer  twilight,  which  never 
deepens  into  darkness,  was  setting  in  when  the 
chase  rounded  a  neighbouring  point  and  was  lost 
to  view.  Round  that  headland  we  knew  was 
Inganess  Bay,  into  which,  if  the  whales  were  once 
driven,  they  would  be  as  good  as  caught. 

—and  its  Use. 

Sure  enough,  when  we  stumbled  across  the 
intervening  peninsula  of  bog  and  ditch,  there  was 
the  whole  herd  heading  like  mad  towards  the 
shore  end  of  the  yoe,  with  the  boats  in  hot  pur- 
suit. The  pursuing  line  stretched  right  across 
the  creek,  closing  up  all  avenue  of  escape  through 
its  midst.  From  every  boat  arose  a  terrific  din — 
the  sounding  of  horns,  and  the  clang  of  stone  and 
old  iron,  and  the  hoarse  roar  of  the  vox  humana. 
Each  boat,  too,  was  vomiting  missiles  of  every  sort 
and  size. 

The  air,  indeed,  was  black  with  this  hurtling 
hail,  and  the  whales  were  mad  with  fear.  Finding 
that  they  were  getting  into  shoal  water,  they 
turned  tail,  and  made  a  last  desperate  effort  to 
escape.  The  boats  were  but  a  dozen  yards  in  front 
of  them,  and  into  these  they  dashed  blindly,  some 
couple  of  hundred  strong.  Quickly  the  line  opened 
out,  not  to  receive  the  charge,  but  to  avoid  it. 
The  Charge  of  Leviathan. 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  mighty  roar  of  water 
mingled  with  shouts  and  screams,  and  down  went 
one  of  the  craft  quivering  to  the  bottom,  carrying 
seven  of  a  crew  with  it.  But  there  was  no  time 
to  think  of  such  a  trivial  incident.  In  the  course 
of  a  minute  or  so  the  submerged  crew  popped  to 
the  surface  like  corks,  and  scrambled  aboard  the 
nearest  boats,  eager  as  ever  to  return  to  the  fray, 
which,  indeed,  had  not  for  a  moment  been  abated. 

At  close  quarters  several  of  the  monsters  had 
been  wounded,  and  were  spouting  great  jets  of 
blood  as  they  darted  hither  and  thither.  Most  of 
them,  however,  would  have  made  good  their  escape 
into  deep  water  but  for  the  merest  chance.  A 
baby- whale  within  the  line  had  got  a  cruel  stab, 
and  was  bleating  like  a  lamb.  Back  came  the 
frantic  mother,  leaving  a  track  of  bloody  foam  in 
her  wake,  and  back,  too,  came  the  whole  phalanx. 


Now  was  the  chance,  for  the  struggling  whales 
were  by  this  time  in  shallow  water.  Jumping 
from  their  boats,  the  work  of  carnage  was 
commenced  by  the  men  in  earnest.  In  such  a 
tumult  one  could  see  nothing  but  flashing  knives 
and  cataracts  of  blood-stained  water,  great  pitch- 
forks high  uplifted  and  anon  descending  with  a 
thud,  and  wounded  and  dying  fish  lashing  the 
strand  in  agony,  and  convulsive  stroke  making  the 
sand  and  gravel  leap  scores  of  feet  in  the  air. 
A  Hundred.  Huge  Victims. 

Half  an  hour  or  more  passed  in  this  sort  of 
work,  the  din  gradually  ceasing  as  the  victims 
were  dispatched  ;  and  when  at  last  the  carnage 
had  ceased,  over  a  hundred  lay  prone  on  the  beach, 
looking  for  all  the  world  like  so  many  dismounted 
pieces  of  artillery.  It  was  a  sight  not  easily  to 
be  dismissed  from  the  mind ;  even  when  the 
lonely  voe  had  resumed  its  wonted  calm,  and  the 
pale  stars  were  flickering  overhead,  the  almost 
human  cry  of  the  hunted  creatures  seemed  to  fill 
the  air. 

At  intervals  would  arise  a  furious  stirring  of 
the  gravel,  the  last  expiring  effort  of  some  whale, 
and  a  minute  afterwards  its  blood  would  gush  anew 
from  a  fresh  wound  at  the  hands  of  its  watching 
captors. 

Despite  all  the  mad  confusion,  the  hand  to  hand 
fights,  so  to  speak,  in  the  water,  and  the  sinking 
of  one  of  the  craft,  no  one  had  received  a  scratch. 
Jan  Paul,  who  had  fought  with  the  fury  of  a 
Berserker  for  well  nigh  an  hour,  looked  upon  the 
whole  affair,  indeed,  as  mere  child's  play,  although 
he  claimed  that  he  had  siven  the  quietus  to  each 
fish. 

And,  truth  to  tell,  the  Faroese  was  not  very  far 
wide  of  the  mark.  Whereas  the  others  had 
stabbed  at  random  with  their  weapons — with  as 
much  effect,  perhaps,  as  if  the  body  operated  upon 
had  been  a  haystack — the  practical  Jan  had  pierced 
his  quarry  in  the  neck,  and  so  let  out  the  life-blood 
at  once.  The  boat's  crew  who  had  gone  to  the 
bottom  seemed,  by  the  time  the  affair  was  over,  to 
have  forgotten  all  about  their  late  accident. 

I  asked  one  of  their  number,  an  old  salt  with 
a  figurehead  cut  out  of  deep  mahogany,  and 
thatched  with  short,  corkscrew  curls,  how  he  felt 
when  he  went  under.  "  Man,"  he  said,  turning 
his  quid  in  his  cheek,  "  man,  I  felt  fair  weet !  " 
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THE  TWELVE   MILLION   DUNCES  OP 
SPAIN. 

E  have  just  received  the  preliminary  report 
of  the  last  census  of  Spain.  The  total 
number  of  inhabitants  was  17,555,632, 
comprising  8,6 12,524  males  and  8,953,108  females. 
Of  these  9,588,914  were  unmarried,  5,743,757 
married,  and  1,232,526  had  lost  husband  or  wife. 

Of  the  whole  population  5,004,470  were  able  to 
read  and  write,  602,005  could  read  only,  while  the 
remainder  could  neither  read  nor  write.  This  is  a 
sad  fact,  twelve  million  natives  of  Spain,  or  over 
two-thirds  of  the  population  are  unable  to  read  ! 
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well-meaning  young  idiot  that 
persisted  in  facing  the 


dangers  of  the 


THE   CALIENTE  TRAIL, 

A  Story  of  Colorado. 

<^^§^  N  their  weary  journey  across  the  barren 
mesa  six  travellers  had  suddenly  come 
to  a  halt.  What  they  had  dreaded  from 
the  time  they  had  left  the  stage-road 
station  and  set  out  on  the  trail  had 
come  to  pass  and  they  were  sore  dis- 
tressed. Bad  water  and  the  insuffer- 
able  heat  of  the  desert  had  stretched 
Big  Bunster  out  on  his  blankets,  and  he  was  talk- 
ing about  his  mother  and  asking  the  others  to  break 
the  news  to  her  gently. 

Bunster  had  not  felt  well  when  they  left  Fla 
staff,  but,  like  the 
lie  was,  he  persisted  in 
trail  with  the  others.  So,  as  he  grew  less  steady 
on  his  burro  and  the  fever  took  a  firmer  hold  upon 
his  big,  lazy  body,  his  head  drooped  lower  over  the 
pommel,  and  Jim  Yost,  the  guide  and  the  only 
man  of  the  whole  six  of  them  who  really  knew 
what  danger  the  big  fellow  was  in,  determined  to 
call  a  halt. 

"I  don't  want  to  see  him  die  in  his  saddle,"  Jim 
said  in  a  whisper  to  Zach  Rawlins,  "  and  unless 
we  kin  git  him  inter  more  comfortable  shape  he'll 
croak  afore  sundown." 

So  they  paused  in  the  shade  of  a  mass  of  rocks 
piled  up  in  the  fashion  the  Titans  had  of  doing 
things  in  the  days  when  the  Grand  Canon  of  the 
Colorado  was  young.  And  they  were  mightily 
glad  to  rest  there,  for  to  be  stared  out  of  counte- 
nance all  day  long  by  such  a  sun  as  only  the  Great 
Desert  knows  is  enough  to  drive  a  man  a  long  way 
toward  a  shady  spot. 

Big  Bunster  felt  easier,  but  he  knew  he  would 
die,  he  said,  unless  he  could  get  a  sip  of  decent 
water. 

"  Don't  wait  for  me  to  die,  boys,"  he  said ; 
"  keep  along  on  your  way,  or  you  will  all  drop 
down  as  I  have  done.  I  always  was  rather  slow, 
and  I  want  to  take  my  time  dying.  Don't  stop 
for  me."  Then  he  looked  up  into  Zach  Rawlins' 
face  and  smiled  one  of  the  queerest,  ghastliest 
smiles  Zach  had  ever  seen.  And  then  Zach,  who 
was  the  best  and  truest  friend  Big  Bunster  had 
ever  had,  stuck  his  heels  in  the  sand  and  said  it 
was  a  beastly  shame  that  such  a  good  fellow7 
should  come  to  such  an  end.  He  wanted  to  know- 
why  their  miserable  guide  had  led  them  so  far  out 
of  the  way,  why  they  were  here,  forty  miles  from 
anywhere,  and  why  the  guide  had  promised  to  find 
a  spring  when  he  had  known  nothing  of  its 
existence,  and  why,  in  the  name  of  all  that  wras 
holy,  something  could  not  be  done. 

"  Wal,  you  needn't  git  so  blessed  riled,"  rasped 
out  the  grim  Yost.  "  Nuthin'  kin  be  did  now. 
We  can't  go  no  further,  or  your  man'll  drop 
dead  as  that  snake  skin  thar.  As  it  is,  he  stands 
some  show.  We'll  strike  Caliente  Trail  afore 
dusk,  when  it  gits  cooler.  It's  right  over  thar," 
and  the  rugged  Yost  pointed  a  knotty  forefinger 
across  a  white  expanse,  over  which  lines  of  heat 


were  quivering  as  if  the  very  air  writhed  under  the 
pitiless  fire  from  on  high. 

"What  good  will  it  do  Bunster,  if  we  do  get 
there  ?  "  whispered  some  one. 

"  Good  ?  "  returned  the  guide  ;  "  why,  thar's 
water  four  miles  from  that  air  trail — if  we  kin  git 
down  to  it." 

"  Get  down  to  it !  Of  course  we  will,"  spoke  up 
Rawlins.  "  Cheer  up,  old  man,"  he  said,  sooth- 
ingly, to  the  parched  Bunster,  whose  tongue  was 
out  and  whose  eyes  were  staring  across  the  plain 
towards  Caliente  Trail :  "  there's  water  there,  and 
you  shall  have  a  good  drink,  my  boy." 

"  Water — yes,  I  see  it ;  it's  sort  of  gray-blue, 
isn't  it?  Why,  there's  a  great  lake — what  a 
sight ! "  and  the  thirst-plagued  man  stared  at  the 
picture  his  distorted  vision  had  conjured  up ;  and 
drawing  in  his  tongue,  he  pressed  his  cracked  lips 
together,  as  if  glueing  them  to  the  brim  of  a  glass 
full  of  the  sparkling  liquid,  for  which  he  would 
have  given  anything  he  possessed  for  one  soul- 
satisfying  swallow. 

His  torture  and  that  of  the  friend  who  watched 
o?er  him  while  he  lay  tossing  on  his  blankets  was 
allayed  to  a  degree  a  few  hours  later,  when  the- 
fierce  sun  repented  and  the  night  stole  on  slowly. 
As  the  evening  air  fanned  his  brow,  Rawlinsr 
riding  by  the  side  of  his  sick  friend,  made  light  of 
the  day's  mishaps,  and  even  managed  a  joke  about 
Big  Bunster's  burro  being  smaller  than  its  riderr 
which  joke  seemed  very  near  the  truth,  though  it 
lacked  heartiness. 

The  little  caravan  made  its  wray  to  Caliente 
Trail  and  along  it  to  one  of  the  outer  walls  of  the 
great  canon,  where  it  halted  for  the  night. 

Yery  early  in  the  morning,  before  the  sun  had 
ceased  his  repentance,  two  of  the  men  slung  their 
canteens  to  their  sides  and  started  for  the  river  'r 
though  Yost,  after  they  had  gone,  said  :  "  It's- 
even  chances  'bout  them  gittin'  water — they 
mought  and  they  moughtn't.  Them  air  canon 
walls  is  mighty  steep,  but  thar  may  be  a  place  to- 
git  down  som'ers  along  thar." 

Clearly  the  sun  had  determined  to  te  as  wTicked 
as  ever,  and  when  his  scorching,  blistering  rays 
reached  the  little  camp  on  Caliente  Trail  the  men 
soon  sought  the  shelter  of  the  rocks.  Rawlins 
made  Bunster  as  comfortable  as  was  possible,  but 
there  was  very  little  comfort  to  be  enjoyed.  The 
sick  man  wailed  for  wTater  and  his  purple  face  was 
an  ugly  sight  for  his  friend  to  gaze  upon,  while  he 
vigorously  fanned  with  his  hat  the  dry,  hot  air 
above  his  brow. 

Hours  passed.  "Will  they  never  come?" 
thought  Rawdins  ;  "  why  did  I  not  go  myself  ?  It 
was  because  I  thought  he  might  die  while  I  was 
away,  and  I  wanted  to  stick  by  him  to  the  end. 
Still,  I  should  have  gone — I  should  have  gone." 

Another  hour  dragged  its  reluctant  way  along. 
It  was  nearly  noon.  There  they  were  at  last — the 
water-bearers.  But  why  walked  they  so  slowly  ? 
No  doubt  they  w^ere  tired.  Yes,  they  were  tired 
and  worn — nearly  exhausted,  in  fact ;  their  clothes 
were  in  tatters,  and  they  were  shamefaced  and 
cowed — for  they  brought  back  no  water.  They 
had  started  from  the  walled-in  stream  with  full 
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canteens,  but  the  ascent  of  the  canon  side  had  been 
so  toilsome,  the  heat  so  intense,  and  their  thir  st  so 
great,  that  they  had  drunk  every  drop. 

Ugly  glances  shot  from  Zach  Rawlins's  eyes  at 
the  recreant  ones.  His  blood  was  up.  He  would 
go  down  to  the  stream,  though  it  were  guarded  by 
fiery  dragons,  and  he  would  bring  back  a  canteen 
full  of  water  and  steep  the  heartless  ones  in  their 
shame.  Yes,  Big  Bunster  should  have  the  all- 
needful  draught,  if  he  had  to  go  through  fire  to 
get  it.  And  he  did  go  through  fire  ;  for  it  proved 
useless  for  Yost  to  tell  him  that  a  journey  down 
to  the  water's  edge  in  the  cool  of  the  morning  and 
one  made  at  midday  were  two  very  different  things 
to  undertake.  He  jerked  the  canteen  strap  over 
his  shoulder  and  strode  quickly  away  over  the 
baked  mesa,  under  the  burning  sun,  and  soon 
began  the  descent.  From  one  great  step  of  the 
rough,  natural  stairway  to  another  he  went,  and 
at  last  he  gained  a  point  where  he  could  look  on 
and  down  into  the  canon's  dark  depths. 

Like  a  sinuous  piece  of  steel,  the  river  ran  its 
way  far  below  him,  a  strip  of  it  visible  here, 
another  there,  and  still  another  beyond,  so  that  it 
seemed  as  if  the  stream  burrowed  through  high 
rocky  barriers.  Rawlins  paused  not  to  note  the 
brilliant  patches  of  colour  along  the  face  of  the 
great  escarpment,  and  the  sharply  sketched  chiar- 
oscuro that  marked  the  naked  grandeur  of  the 
scene  made  no  impress.  He  only  saw,  running 
swiftly  at  the  base  of  the  great  walls  which 
hemmed  it  in  from  human  hand,  the  water  for 
which  the  friend  of  his  youth  lay  dying. 

The  way  down  was  difficult.  He  was  almost 
stifled  by  the  heat ;  he  was  tortured  by  an  intoler- 
able thirst ;  his  clothing  was  torn  by  jagged  rocks  ; 
he  was  struck  at  by  rattlesnakes,  and,  as  if  all  this 
were  not  enough,  one  of  the  soles  of  his  boots  had 
become  so  warped  by  the  heat  and  so  split  by  the 
rocks  as  to  make  his  step  unsafe. 

In  a  fever  of  excitement  he  finally  reached  the 
river's  edge.  He  threw  himself  down  by  the  brink 
and  eagerly  gulped  the  sparkling  water.  Then  he 
filled  the  canteen  and  darted  up  the  rocks.  Fleet 
as  has  been  his  descent  to  the  base  of  the  canon 
wall,  it  had  taken  him  nearly  two  hours  to  make 
it.  It  had  been  hard  enough  coming  down,  but 
now  came  the  real  work.  So  steep  was  the  rocky 
escarpment  that  its  ascent  was  one  of  great  effort 
and  peril  even  for  so  strong  a  man  at  early  dawn, 
but  for  a  weak  man  at  two  in  the  afternoon  it  was 
a  fearful  task. 

How  intensely  hot  it  was  there  on  the  canon - 
side  !  How  scorching,  unbearably  hot !  And  yet 
he  bore  it.  Though  his  whole  body  reeked  with 
perspiration  and  his  muscles  were  tightly  drawn 
under  the  great  strain,  yet  he  paused  only  to  pick 
his  way  among  the  rocks.  He  could  not  go  up 
the  way  he  had  come  down,  for  it  was  too  steep 

Within  an  hour  the  demon  Thirst  had  seized 
upon  him  again,  clutching  with  fiery  fingers  at  his 
throat  until  it  seemed  almost  closed.  So  quickly 
were  the  bodily  juices  licked  up  by  the  sun  under 
such  tremendous  effort  that  his  very  marrow 
seemed  to  have  lost  its  fluid  portion,  and  his  tongue 
to  have  turned  to  a  chip.    Now  he  was  in  the 


shadow  of  a  great  rock.  How  grateful  was  the 
shade !  He  paused  there  for  a  moment  !  He 
scolded  himself  for  his  loss  of  time,  but  he  felt 
that  moment  was  one  spent  in  heaven. 

In  passing  through  a  great  split  in  a  rock  the 
canteen  strap  was  cut  and  down  fell  the  precious 
vessel,  with  its  still  more  precious  contents.  The 
stopper  flew  from  its  place  and  a  splash  of  water 
steamed  up  from  the  burning  rock  on  which  it 
fell.  Madly  he  jerked  up  the  canteen.  Thank 
God,  only  a  little  water  had  been  wasted  ;  and  yet, 
he  reflected,  as  he  replaced  the  cork,  he  would  have 
given  worlds  to  have  supped  what  had  fallen.  But 
he  hastened  on.  The  warped  and  split  boot-sole 
finally  cracked  clean  through  and  he  could  feel  the 
gridiron  heat  of  the  rocks  upon  his  naked  flesh, 
for  his  stocking  was  quickly  worn  away. 

It  was  now  so  hot  that  the  rattlesnakes  did  not 
venture  forth  upon  the  rocks,  so  there  was  no 
longer  any  danger  from  them.  The  real  danger 
now,  as  he  viewed  it,  was  that  he  would  be  able 
but  a  short  time  longer  to  keep  the  neck  of  the 
canteen  from  his  lips.  The  water  had  become 
warm,  and  yet  it  was  his  one  source  of  revivication 
to  place  the  flat  side  of  the  canteen  against  his  sun- 
scorched  face.  This  was  at  once  a  delight  and  a 
torture,  for  while  the  can  cooled  his  flesh  the  de- 
licious huggle-guggle  of  the  water  nearly  drove 
him  mad.  Thrice  he  stopped,  uncorked  the  can- 
teen, and  raised  it  to  his  lips,  and  then,  pushing  it 
from  him  with  a  mighty  effort,  he  dashed  wildly 
on.  Soon  he  came  to  a  place  where  the  ascent  was 
almost  perpendicular,  and  where  the  heat  was  so 
stifling  as  almost  to  close  his  nostrils.  The  way 
up  was  lined  with  cactus  scrubs,  whose  spines 
pierced  his  hands  like  red-hot  needles  when  he 
grasped  at  something  by  which  to  haul  himself  up. 
The  little  lizards  that  darted  into  thf  patches  of 
shade  seemed  to  mock  him,  and  his  wistful  gaze 
could  be  torn  from  the  canteen  only  when  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  see  his  way  clear. 

"  What  is  his  thirst  to  mine  ?  "  he  moaned,  as 
for  a  fourth  time  he  uncorked  the  canteen.  "  He 
is  lying  in  the  shade  and  his  brow  is  fanned  by 
kindly  hands,  while  I — I  am  burning." 

Then  the  swollen,  purple  face  of  Bunster  rose 
up  before  him,  and  he  shoved  the  cork  into  the 
mouth  of  the  canteen  with  a  spasmodic  effort  that 
seemed  almost  superhuman.  Again  he  toiled  on — 
slowly  now,  for  his  strength  seemed  almost  spent. 

It  was  a  weary  waiting  up  at  the  camp  for  the 
return  of  the  water-bearer.  Yost  gazed  for  hours 
over  the  white  ground  in  the  direction  of  the 
canon,  and,  at  last,  he  grimly  gave  up  Zach 
Rawlins  as  a  lost  man,  though  he  did  not  say  so 
to  his  less  experienced  friends  of  the  camp. 

"  No  chance  fur  'em  when  their  feet  slip  on  the 
rocks  over  them  air  cliffs,  or  when  a  rattlesnake 
nips  'em  'bove  the  boot-top.  He's  gone  fur  sartin," 
muttered  the  guide.  "  We'll  have  to  bury  the  big 
un  afore  nightfall — fur  he's  most  gone — an'  then 
put  back  fur  the  stage  station  afore  we  all  drop." 

Then  the  ghost  of  a  man,  with  tatters  of  clothing 
hanging  from  his  form,  darted  into  view  around 
the  rocks.  Yost  reviled  the  oncomer  for  a  fool  for 
running  so  hard  under  the  burning  sun.  His 
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legs  seemed  very  unsteady,  for  he  reeled  as  he 
ran.  It  was  fully  a  minute  before  the  guide  or 
any  of  them  could  realise  that  the  advancing  form 
was  that  of  Rawlins,  and  in  that  minute  the 
scarecrow  figure  had  reached  the  couch  where  Big 
Bunster  lay,  and,  uncorking  the  canteen,  had 
shoved  the  neck  of  it  into  the  nearly  unconscious 
man's  mouth. 

"  Drink,  old  man !  It's  water — good,  pure 
water  !  Drink  hearty  and  God  bless  you  !  "  came 
in  thin,  sepulchral  tones  from  between  the  black- 
ened lips  of  the  ghostly  one.    "  Drink,  drink  !  " 

And  the  water-bearer  fell  beside  his  comrade. 
Great  throbs  shook  his  frame.  His  breath  failed. 
His  eyes  became  glazed,  and  his  dust-covered  head, 
which  had  hours  ago  lost  its  covering,  sank  down 
upon  the  sand,  But  in  the  rigid  clasp  of  death 
his  hand  held  the  canteen  to  his  comrade's  lips. 

"  Knocked  out  by  the  sun,"  was  Yost's  comment ; 
"  but  he  brought  back  a  full  canteen.  Wal,  I've 
seed  lots  of  'em,  but  I  never  seed  one  with  his  grit !  " 

They  buried  him  by  the  rocks  and  wrote  his 
name  on  a  stake,  thrust  into  the  sand  at  his  head. 
And  Bunster,  who  was  coming  out  of  death's 
shadow,  looked  out  and  mourned. 

That  very  evening  came  jingling  along  the  trail 
a  train  of  burros,  led  by  a  thick-set  Mexican. 
There  was  plenty  of  good  water  in  his  casks,  and 
plenty  of  good  food  in  his  packs,  and  the  travellers 
ate  and  drank  and  went  their  way  toward  Flag- 
staff in  the  Mexican's  company.  And  the  sound 
of  the  tinkling  bells  on  the  burros'  necks  echoed 
from  the  rock  under  which  Zach  Rawlins  lay  and 
mocked  his  dull,  cold  ear. 

"  I've  seed  lots  on  'em,"  Yost  repeated,  as  he 
told  the  tale  to  the  Mexican — "  I've  seed  lots  on 
'em,  but  I  never  seed  one  with  his  grit." 


THE  LATEST  FORM  OF  CHARITY". 

THE  latest  form  of  posing  as  a  philanthropist 
is  to  invite  one's  friends  to  dinner,  and 
during  the  course  of  the  meal  ask  them  to 
express  their  satisfaction  by  contributing  a  trifle 
in  aid  of  the  unfed  poor. 

This  procedure  has  its  advantages.  Formerly 
we  used  to  give  a  penny  here  and  there,  and  then, 
with  the  smug  complacency  of  the  Pharisee,  con- 
trive by  a  few  judicious  hints  to  impress  our 
neighbours  with  a  due  sense  of  our  unbounded 
generosity.  It  must  be  confessed  that  this  was 
a  cheap  way  of  acquiring  philanthropic  fame.  But 
by  the  new  system  the  same,  or  even  greater, 
reputation  is  acquired  at  the  expense  of  others. 
Indeed,  the  latest  form  of  charity  is  a  generosity 
of  intention  which  urges  an  individual  to  levy 
blackmail  on  everybody  but  himself. 

Many  persons  are  possessed  of  this  charitable 
intention.  They  may  be  seen  at  social  gatherings 
with  their  caps  in  their  hands  (metaphorically) 
begging  a  copper  for  the  poverty-stricken  denizens 
of  the  slums.  Such  importunate  enthusiasts  are 
a  cold  blanket  on  all  enjoyment.  The  unlucky 
guest  who  happens  to  be  cornered  by  one  of  them 
must  either  give  his  mite  or  be  for  ever  branded 
as  a  hard-hearted  wretch. 


THE   FRENCH   PAPER   MONEY  MILLr. 

LL  bills  are    issued   by  the  Bank  of 
France,  which  carries   on  the  whole 
process  of  manufacture,  including  even 
that  of  the  paper  on  which  they  are- 
printed,  and  the  ink  used.    The  paper 
factory  is  at  La  Ferte-sous-Jouarre, 
where  linen  rags  are  so  treated  as  to 
produce  a  paper  of  peculiar  quality. 
This  special  paper  is  made,  inspected, 
cut  into  sheets  and  shipped  to  Paris,  under  the 
care  of  two  of  the  bank  officials,  who  are  held 
responsible  for  every  sheet. 

An  Elaborate  System. 

The  sheets  are  packed  in  bundles  of  1,000  in 
each,  and  are  printed  in  the  basement  of  the  bank 
building  in  Paris.  As  with  the  blank  paper,  the 
bills,  in  every  stage  of  fabrication,  are  in  charge  of 
some  official,  who  must  account  for  every  one 
which  has  come  into  his  hands,  either  by  showing 
it,  or  a  receipt  given  for  it  by  the  official  to  whom 
he  has  handed  it  over.  As  the  bank  has  some- 
times printed  400,000  bills  a  day,  and  at  such 
periods  employs  about  400  persons  in  the  printing 
department,  strict  accounts  are  necessary  to  pre- 
vent loss,  and  an  elaborate  system  of  numbering 
and  checking  is  used. 

A  series  of  bills  consists  of  1,000,  which  are 
numbered  from  1  to  1,000,  and  twenty-five  series, 
lettered  A,  B,  C,  &c,  are  tied  up  together,  under 
the  name  of  an  alphabet.  After  each  operation, 
the  bills  are  verified  by  women,  who  sign  their 
names  on  the  band  placed  around  the  bundles.  As 
there  are  nine  operations  there  must  be  nine 
verifications,  and  the  final  verification  is  repeated 
by  a  fresh  set  of  inspectors,  so  that  nothing  can 
be  overlooked. 

How  Defective  Bills  are  Treated. 

After  the  bills  are  complete  they  are  delivered 
to  the  secretary  of  the  bank,  who  examines  them, 
and  gives  a  receipt  for  them,  discharging  the  head 
of  the  printing  department  from  further  responsi- 
bility. They  are  then  placed  in  the  vaults  and 
are  withdrawn  for  issue  only  by  order  of  the 
governors  of  the  bank.  The  principal  difficulty  in 
regulating  the  accounts  comes  from  the  defective 
bills.  No  bill  is  allowed  to  pass  the  inspectors- 
which  shows  a  spot,  an  uneven  margin,  a  defect  in 
printing,  or  any  other  imperfection,  and  the  bills 
thrown  out  must  be  recorded  in  the  books  with 
quite  as  much  accuracy  as  those  which  pass- 
successfully  to  the  final  stage. 

Every  bill  rejected  by  the  inspectors  is  stamped, 
and  its  place  in  the  series  filled  by  a  check.  The 
stamped  bills  go  to  the  secretary  of  the  bank,  who 
puts  them  under  lock  and  key,  and  new  bills, 
corresponding  to  the  checks,  are  printed,  and 
credit  is  given  to  the  paper  manufactory  for  the 
paper  necessary  to  make  these.  The  accounts  of 
the  "  faulted  "  bills  are  carried  through  the  books, 
and,  for  verification,  the  stamped  bills  themselves 
are  kept  for  five  years. 
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FARMING  IN  JAPAN. 


HE  Japanese  are  an  agricultural  people. 
A  large  portion  of  the  area  of  Japan 
is  occupied  by  precipitous  mountains, 
too  steep  for  cultivation,  and  many 
^-jT^p^.     of  them  almost  barren,  while  those 
^|*v^^    that  have  vegetable  soils  in  any  por- 
X  Msfr  jr     tion  are  densely  wooded,  so  that  the 
*  extent  of  land  suitable  for  agriculture 

is  limited,  But  it  has  one  advantage, 
that  nearly  always  an  available  supply  of  water  is 
to  be  obtained  for  irrigation  purposes  from  the 
mountains.  The  farmers  generally  live  in  villages 
dotted  about  the  country  not  far  apart,  and  they 
do  not  cultivate  large  areas  of  land,  from  three  to 
ten  acres  being  the  average  size  of  the  farms, 
although  some  are  larger. 


is  laid  out  according  to 


The  land  of  the  farmer 
the  levels;  those  portions  that  are  lowest  are 
levelled  and  small  banks  of  earth  put  all  round 
them,  so  that  water  can  be  put  in  to  irrigate  the 
surface,  and  if  the  general  ground  is  irregular 
portions  are  steeped  down,  but  each  platform  must 
be  quite  level  and  have  a  small  bank  of  earth 
round  it ;  there  may  be  six  or  ten  different  levels, 
but  the  water  is  made  to  irrigate  the  highest  and 
each  level  down  to  the  lowest. 

How  and  What  He  Sows. 

The  farmer  when  he  sows  his  barley  or  wheat  in 
the  autumn  forms  ridges  about  eighteen  inches 
apart,  the  ridges  being  eight  inches  high  and  one 
foot  broad,  and  on  the  ridge  he  wTill  dibble  in  his 
barley  three  or  four  corns  at  a  time  about  six 
inches  apart  in  the  rows  and  two  rows  in  each 
ridge. 

All  the  ground  is  kept  absolutely  clear  of  weeds, 
and  one  might  go  hundreds  of  miles  through  richly 
cultivated  land  without  seeing  a  weed  in  the  grow- 
ing crops.  Of  course  the  land  has  been  cultivated 
for  centuries,  the  weeds  have  been  eradicated,  and 
only  on  the  sides  of  the  roads  and  paths  could  any 
weed  or  grass  be  seen.  The  farmer  puts  in  beans, 
rape,  mustard,  and  other  vegetables  in  small 
patches  as  other  crops  come  off,  and  as  the  spring 
advances  he  hoes  and  watches  his  crops.  He  fills 
up  all  rows  that  he  has  already  sown  until  the 
lines  of  both  barley  and  wheat  are  perfect  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  Early  in  the  spring  he 
plants  the  outside  edges  of  his  barley  and  wheat 
plots  with  beans,  and  the  margin  of  any  ditches, 
and  he  will  sow  a  patch  of  grey  peas  in  a  place 
perhaps  ten  feet  square.  His  radishes,  lettuce, 
and  daikons  are  sown  in  small  beds,  and  all  is 
manured  with  liquid  manure.  Egg  plants  are  put 
in  any  spare  margin. 

As  his  barley  and  wheat  ripen  towards  the  end 
of  May  he  has  some  weeks  before  sown  a  row  of 
dwarf  beans  in  each  of  the  hollows  between  the 
double  rows  of  barley,  and  when  it  is  cut  by  hand 
and  taken  off  the  ground,  already  the  same  land  is 
occupied  with  beans  growing  six  to  nine  inches 
high. 

Then,  as  the  rape  and  cereals  are  cut  and  housed, 


cucumbers,  pumpkins,  and  maize  take  their  place,, 
as  well  as  beans  of  all  sorts,  buckwheat,  millet,, 
and  sorghum.  Men  and  women  work  in  fch< 
black,  muddy  slush  of  the  paddy  fields  up  to 
their  knees  all  day,  with  nothing  on  their  legs, 
suffering  from  the  bites  of  leeches,  and  a  blazing 
sun  shining  on  them.  But  the  rice  is  the  most 
important  crop,  as  it  is  always  saleable,  and  brings 
in  the  much  required  ready  money. 

The  farmer  frequently  plants  a  few  rods  of  his 
small  holding  with  mulberries,  as  the  leaves  feed 
silkworms,  and  his  wife  and  children  can  attend  to 
them,  and,  when  the  cocoons  are  ready,  wind  oft" 
the  silk,  which  finds  a  ready  market.  Others  cul- 
tivate a  small  area  with  peas,  which  they  grow  up 
to  about  G  ft.  high,  and  then  train  horizontally, 
but  they  taste  like  wood  and  water.  Poppies  are 
cultivated,  but  not  to  any  extent.  Edible  lilies^ 
are  also  cultivated,  and  a  cabbage  that  is  all  leaves 
and  no  heart.  The  Japanese  do  not  care  for 
potatoes,  and  near  the  treaty  ports  grow  them  for 
sale  to  foreigners,  and  for  ship's  use. 

Wresting"  Fields  from  Mountains. 

He  may  plant  a  few  persimmon  trees  on  his  land 
if  he  can  find  a  place  where  they  will  not  injure 
his  land  by  their  shade,  but  his  holding  is  too- 
small  to  waste  a  foot  of  soil.  The  immense 
amount  of  labour  and  trouble  they  wTill  take  to- 
gain  8  or  10  ft.  of  land  is  quite  extraordinary. 
They  try  to  gain  pieces  out  of  the  mountain  sides 
at  an  enormous  cost  per  acre,  in  cutting  platforms 
on  the  mountain  sides  and  carrying  up  vegetable 
soil  to  spread  over  the  platforms,  often  not  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  in  extent. 

In  working  the  soil  the  farmer  uses  a  hoe  almost 
as  long  as  a  narrow  spade,  and  with  this  he  turns 
over  the  earth,  which  is  generally  of  black  loam, 
in  consequence  of  having  been  worked  for 
centuries,  and  is  almost  the  only  tool  he  uses  on 
his  farm,  with  the  exception  of  the  sharp  reaping- 
hook  to  cut  the  corn,  and  some  buckets  and 
baskets  for  manure. 

Uneonscious  Followers  of  Henry  George. 

They  hold  their  land  and  pay  a  ground  rental 
to  the  Government  in  the  same  terms  as  is  advo- 
cated by  Henry  George  and  the  single-tax  men, 
and  they  pay  a  much  lower  rental  than  the  farmers 
of  Australia  or  America  would  have  to  pay  did 
the  Government  adopt  that  policy.  It  is  true 
that  the  Japanese  Government  impose  a  5  per- 
cent, ad  valorem  duty  on  some  goods  imported  ; 
but  the  Japanese  farmer  does  not  pay  a  penny  of 
this,  either  on  his  home-made  wooden  clogs,  blue 
blouses,  dyed  with  his  own  indigo,  or  his  bamboo 
hat. 

His  tools  of  trade  are  made  by  Japanese,  and 
so  is  his  saki,  and  his  house  is  made  of  the 
wood  grown  in  the  Japanese  forest,  and  the  paper 
out  of  his  rice-straw,  so  that  the  terms  under 
which  the  Japanese  farmer  holds  his  land  and  the 
conditions  under  which  he  cultivates  it  are  exactly 
those  so  strongly  advocated  by  Henry  George  and 
his  followers. 
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THE    SEARCH  LIGHT. 


THE    UNSOPHISTICATED  NIGGER. 


CORRESPONDENT  who  lived  long 
in  New  Jersey  sends  to  us  what  here 
follows : — 

To  study  the  North- American  negro 
at  his  best  you  must  see  him  away 
from  the  great  cities ;  for  there  con- 
tact with  the  lower  orders  of  white 
folk  has  robbed  him  of  his  virtues 
and  exaggerated  his  vices.  He  is  at 
his  best  in  the  country  districts,  and  a  most 
amusing  figure  he  is  as  viewed,  for  example 
in  the  witness  box  or  at  a  religious  service. 
Eminently  a  creature  of  impulse,  the  excitements 
of  court  and  chapel  carry  him  out  of  the  diffidence 
which  at  other  times  hides  the  real  man  from 
observation  altogether.  Personal  experience  and 
family  tradition  have  created  in  the  negro  mind 
■distrust  of  man  and  a  childlike  trust  in  God. 
Hence  we  find  him  in  the  court-house  cautious, 
evasive,  tricky,  a  witness  hard  to  draw  a  plain 
answer  from,  while  at  the  camp  meeting,  or  in  his 
little  church,  or  at  his  family  prayers,  his  whole 
life  and  heart  opened  to  the  eye  of  the  Being  who  is 
to  him  the  essence  and  ideal  of  love. 

As  a  Witness. 

I  remember  on  one  occasion  hearing  the  following 
dialogue  in  a  District  Court  House  in  New  Jersey, 
A  negro  was  charged  with  having  robbed  a  "  hen 
roost."  An  old  darkey,  known  as  "  Honest  Abe," 
was  called  as  a  witness  to  the  prisoner's  character — 
and  this  was  his  way  of  testifying  : — 

"  You  know  the  prisoner,  do  you,  Mr.  Simpson  ? " 

"  I  hab  a  faint  suspicion  I  does." 

"  Have  you  known  him  long  ?  " 

"  Boss,  dat  word  <  long'  am  a  very  hard  one  to 
€al-cur-late." 

"  Well,  have  you  known  him  ten  years  ?  " 

"  Reckon  I  hab,  more  or  less." 

"Now  tell  the  jury  what  you  think  of  his 
character  for  honesty." 

u  Don't  zactly  ketch  yer  meaning." 

"  Do  you  think  he  would  steal  ?  " 

"  Steal  what,  boss  ?  " 

"  Oh,  anything — chickens,  for  example  ?  " 

"  Boss,  I'd  hate  to  'cuse  a  man,  an  that  man  a 
nigger,  widout  jest  cause.  But  speaking  pus- 
♦sonally — mind  you,  pus-sonally — ef  I  wur  a  chickin 
dat  libbed  in  his  neighborhood,  widout  castin  any 
re-flections  on  his  honesty,  I'd  make  it  a  habit  to 
roost  high  !  " 

His  Weekly  Moral  Wash-Tub. 

Sunday  is  the  negro's  day  of  days,  and  church  his 
greatest  pleasure ;  for  the  other  six  days  of  the 
week  are  full  of  trial,  temptation,  and  stumbling,  to 
"  Sambo."  To  speak  the  truth  seems  to  be  a 
physical  impossibility  for  most  niggers,  and  the 
eighth  commandment  not  to  be  remembered  in  a 
land  abounding  with  chickens  and  water-melons. 
Therefore  Sunday  finds  conscience  crowded  with  a 
painful  record,  and  he  flies  to  his  church  service  to 
get  it  sponged  off',  so  that  he  may  start  with  a  clean 


bill  of  health  on  Monday  morning.  Entering  the 
church  bowed  down  by  a  weight  of  transgression, 
he  leaves  it  an  hour  later  a  light-hearted  negro,  his 
burden  gone,  his  face  all  smiles.  With  head  erect, 
he  steps  brightly  home,  enlivening  the  country  lanes 
with  odd  snatches  of  plantation  songs  or  revival 
hymns.  The  negro  has  a  vivid  imagination  and  a 
large  amount  of  poetry  in  his  nature,  but  he  never 
seems  to  grasp  the  idea  of  God  as  able  to  read  the 
mind  and  heart  of  man.  When  he  tells  in  his 
sermons  of  sin  discovered,  he  is  sure  to  invent 
some  means  by  which  the  Almighty  finds  out  the 
sinner.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  irreverent 
to  repeat  the  following  sermon  on  the  sin  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  which  illustrates  what  I  mean. 

His  Version  of  the  Fall— 

"  Bredren,  you  can't  fool  God.  Five  minuter, 
arter  dem  foolish  chilren  had  eat  the  fobiddin 
apple,  dey  saw  de  Lord  a  flyin  down  to  de  earth. 
An  when  dey  saw  de  Lord  comin  away  dey  ran 
like  two  skeered  niggers  caught  robbin  a  water- 
melon patch.  Now  when  de  Lord  he  reached  de 
garden  dar  warnt  nobody  to  be  seed.  '  Adam,  you 
Adam  ! '  cried  de  Lord.  But  Adam  were  afeered 
to  answer,  but  stood  tremblin  behind  a  bush  wid 
all  de  curl  out  of  his  hair.  i  Eve,  you  Eve  ! '  den 
called  de  Lord.  But  Eve  she  war  too  skeered  to 
say  '  beans.'  Den  de  Lord  he  cut  round  de  bush 
and  catchin  em  by  de  nape  ub  de  neck  twisted  dem 
round  in  front  ob  him.  '  Adam,  hab  you  been 
eaten  apples  ?  '  '  No  Lord  ! '  gasped  Adam.  1  Eve, 
hab  you  been  eaten  apples  ?  '  *  Indeed  I  haint,' 
said  Eve.  Den  de  Lord  war  wroth,  and  frownin 
heavy  like,  he  said,  '  Ef  neither  you  children  been 
eaten  apples,  what  de  meanin  ob  dem  apple  cores  I 
picked  up  under  de  tree  yonder  ? '  " 

—and  the  Incarnation. 

Often  a  failure  by  the  negro  minister  to  grasp 
the  exact  meaning  of  a  word  in  his  text  will  lead 
to  a  strange  interpretation  of  Scripture.  One  day 
at  a  negro  camp-meeting  I  heard  the  following 
description  of  the  birth  of  Christ :  "  Yes,  bredren, 
you  nebber  should  forgit  what  He  left  behind  to 
come  to  earth  to  save  you  poor  niggers.  You  see, 
one  day  long,  long  ago,  de  good  Lord  lookin'  down 
from  Heaven  saw  dat  ebbry  body  had  lost  dar 
way,  and  was  a  goin'  straight  to  the  debbil.  So 
He  just  said  to  Jesus,  1  Look  here,  my  Son,  we've 
got  to  sabe  dem  foolish  children,  case  I  lub  dem. 
Dey  can't  read  de  old  sign-post,  and  dey  can't  find 
de  narrer  path  that  leads  to  dar  heavenly  home. 
You  just  go  down  dar  an'  show  dem  de  way,  my 
Son.'  And,  niggers,  de  good  Lord  didn't  hab  to 
speak  twice,  for  Jesus  He  lubbed  ye  all  'bout  as 
much  as  de  Father.  So  down  he  kem;  and  to 
start  even  with  the  poorest,  he  war  born  in  a 
manger,  in  de  stable  wid  de  cattle.  And,  my 
bredren,  when  de  wise  men  from  de  East  came  to 
see  de  infant  Jesus,  do  you  'magine  dey  found  him 
wrapped  up  in  silk  and  satins  ?  No  bredren,  he  war 
lyin'  in  de  manger  wrapped  up  in  a  saddlin'  cloth, 
one  of  dem  saddle  cloths  dat  go  on  de  horse's  back  ; 
and  dem  rough,  ticklin'  horsehairs  a-chafing  de 
skin  of  de  little  Jesus,  him  dat  had  irebber  know'd 
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nothin'  rougher  clan  a  soft  white  cloud  or  a  angel's 
wing." 

The  negro  preacher  is  apt  to  trust  altogether  to 
the  inspiration  of  the  moment.  If  he  meets  with 
a  strange  word,  he  jumps  at  the  first  meaning  it 
conveys  to  his  mind.  One  Sunday  morning  in 
our  district  the  presiding  Elder  opened  his  Bible 
at  random,  and  took  for  his  text  the  first  two 
verses  of  Psalm  cviii.  "O  God,  my  heart  is  fixed; 
I  will  sing  and  give  praise  even  with  my  glory. 
Awake,  psaltery  and  harp  :  I  myself  will  awake 
early."  After  an  eloquent  account  of  the  life  and 
work  of  David,  the  Elder  moved  on  to  the  second 
verse,  and  this  is  how  he  read  it :  "  Awake,  pyzzle- 
tree  and  harp  :  I  myself  will  awake  right  early," 
— and  then  he  went  on  :  "  David,  my  bredren,  war 
powerful  fond  of  trees.  An'  in  his  garden  he'd 
'most  ebbry  kind  ob  tree  in  cle  world.  He'd  de 
cedars  ob  Lebenum,  and  de  olibe  trees  ob  Olibet, 
but  de  tree  he  lubbed  de  most  war  a  pyzzle-tree 
dat  de  butiful  Cle'patra,  de  Queen  ob  Sheba,  hed 
sent  him  ez  a  present.  Dis  yar  pyzzle-tree  war 
planted,  bredren,  right  by  de  side  ob  his  winder, 
and  de  branches  ob  dat  tree  spread  all  ober  de  roof. 
Now,  in  de  mo'nin'  David  he  would  git  up  wid  de 
lark,  an  pickin'  up  his  golding  harp,  dat  always 
hung  on  de  post  ob  his  bed,  he'd  throw  open  de 
winder,  grasp  de  bough  ob  dat  pyzzle-tree  and  jump 
into  de  branches.  Dar,  bredren,  wid  de  sun 
scatterin  sparkles  all  ober  his  yallar,  golding  hair, 
he'd  strike  de  harp  and  cry  aloud,  4  Awake,  pyzzle- 
tree  and  harp  :  I  myself  will  awake  right  early.'  " 

The  Faith  that  Moveth  Mountains. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  the  negro  is  a 
hypocrite.  On  the  contrary,  he  believes  rather  too 
fully  in  the  efiicaey  of  the  Atonement.  Without 
a  doubt  of  the  desire  or  ability  of  his  heavenly 
Father  to  forgive,  he  yields  to  temptation  and  then 
confidently  asks  to  be  forgiven.  I  have  watched 
the  negro  in  the  clutches  of  cholera,  and  I  have 
seen  him  on  his  knees  at  prayer  when  he  thought 
no  eye  but  his  God's  was  upon  him  and  he  really 
seemed  to  suffer  as  much  actual  bodily  pain  in  the 
one  case  as  the  other. 

But  while  the  negro  has  a  very  broad  idea  of  the 
Atonement,  he  considerably  narrows  the  inter- 
ference of  God  in  the  every-day  affairs  of  life.  To 
obtain  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  negro  idea  is  that 
nothing  but  a  desire  to  be  pardoned  is  necessary  ; 
but  to  secure  divine  assistance  in  his  daily  work  he 
feels  that  he  must  work  hard.  Consequently  you 
always  find  the  hardest  workers  are  the  hardest 
prayers.  One  morning  I  asked  an  old  woman  how 
she  was  getting  on.  "  Fairly  well,  massa,  fairly 
well — de  good  Lord  he  done  gone  help  me  a  lot, 
he's  alius  willing  to  help  a  poor  old  nigger.  He 
will  do  de  best  half  ob  de  work,  only  de  nigger's  got 
ter  do  his  half  ob  de  work  furst."  The  same  old 
woman  gave  me  this  definition  of  faith,  "  If  de 
Lord  says,  < Matilda,  jump  frew  dat  stone  wall,  it's 
dis  nigger's  business  to  jump  ;  it's  de  Lord's  busi- 
ness to  get  her  thro  dem  rocks.  But  don't  you  sit  still 
'specting  de  Lord  to  'splain  how  he's  goin  to  git  you 
thro  de  wall.  De  ex-'splanation  aint  goin  to  come 
'tiil  arter  de  jump." 


THE    SBNORAS   OF  SPAIN. 


HE  lapse  of  centuries  has  not  changed 
the  Spanish  woman  much.  The 
scope  of  her  mental  explorations  is 
limited,  it  extends  no  further  tlian  ;i 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  history 
and  literature  of  her  native  land. 
?  ^n  tn's  knowledge  she  surpasses  the 

women  of  every  other  nationality. 
The  heart,  too,  of  the  Spanish 
woman  knows  two  supreme  passions,  her  country 
and  her  love.  To  the  former  she  bends  her 
energies  occasionally,  to  the  latter  always.  She 
puts  no  spectacles  to  her  eyes  when  she  sits  down 
to  study.  She  does  not  want  to  injure  those 
beautiful  orbs. 

An  Inspiration,  not  a  Housewife. 

The  brilliant,  superb  emblems  with  which  she 
proves  her  womanhood  to  the  world,  for  she  is 
proud  arrogantly  to  be  a  woman,  and  in  order  to 
fulfil  her  mission  she  conspires  and  intrigues  every- 
where, and  against  whomsoever,  in  the  salon,  on 
the  street,  and  in  the  church.  With  these  pre- 
dominating qualities  she  could  not  be  expected  to 
be  a  model  housewife,  but,  ah  !  she  is  a  very 
treasure  trove  for  the  muse  of  poetry  and  the 
representation  of  woman's  psychological  powers, 
and  Spanish  poets  and  dramatists  and  artists  have 
become  great  solely  because  the  female  Spaniard's 
characteristics  inspire  the  dullest  pen  and  enthuse 
the  faintest  brush. 

A  Powerful  Ally. 

Some  Englishman  has  recently  said  that  the 
fan  in  the  Spanish  woman's  hand  is  her  soul.  I 
don't  know  how  far  this  is  true,  but  to  my  mind  it 
is  the  bulwark  behind  which  she  fortifies  herself 
against  the  suspicious  look  of  her  mother ;  the 
bridge  across  which  her  glances  glide  slowly  and 
comfortably  toward  her  lover ;  the  letter-carrier 
through  whom  she  distributes  her  billet  doux  and 
her  refusals ;  a  trusty,  discreet  maid  who  with 
clever  hands  covers  up  one  or  the  other  defect  in 
her  toilet ;  an  Abigail  who  can  be  relied  upon  at 
all  times  ;  who  never  refuses  to  do  her  bidding, 
who  is  held  in  high  esteem  therefore,  and  upon 
whose  maintenance  a  good  sum  is  often  expended. 

The  Spanish  woman  is  amiable,  gay,  and  intelli- 
gent, for  a  woman,  perhaps,  too  intelligent.  Her 
heart  is  free  from  "  rancune,"  she  is  never 
offended,  but  always  in  good  humour  ;  her  advices 
are  opportune,  but  seldom  available.  Aside  from 
the  smallest  foot  she  is  the  possessor  of  the  most 
beautiful  eyebrows  in  the  world.  Her  form  is- 
small,  but  pliant  and  full. 


In  the  St  James1  Gazette  is  appearing  an  admir- 
able series  of  articles  under  the  general  heading 
"  Common  Objects  of  the  Household."  On  page 
42  will  be  found  a  very  interesting  account  of 
how  soap  is  made,  and  what  it  is  made  of,  which 
we  reproduce  from  this  series. 
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HOW   GOLD   IS  REFINED. 

1   

:  ANCY  a  man  earning  his  living  by 
dallying  with  the  precious  metals! 
Yet  such  there  are,  and  within  the 
bounds  of  the  City,  people  who  spend 
their  lives  in  handling  gold  and  silver 
as  though  it  were  so  much  bricks  and 
mortar.  If  anyone  of  the  poet's  turn 
of  mind  for  feasting  his  eyes  on  huge 
masses  of  gold  could  step  into  an  establishment 
such  as  I  am  about  to  describe  he  would  for  once 
have  satiated  his  appetite.  Strangers  are  excluded. 

I  say  advisedly  "  if  he  could,"  because  it  is  sad 
to  relate  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  satisfy  his 
curiosity,  for  in  the  three  "  refineries  "  which  exist 
in  London  the  strictest  rules  are  in  force  as  to 
the  admittance  of  strangers.  You  might  just  as 
easily  get  into  the  presence  of  the  Czar  of  Russia 
unannounced  as  enter  the  mysterious  portals  of  a 
refinery.  There  is,  indeed,  a  mystery  surrounding 
these  temporary  abodes  of  untold  wealth. 

The  Secrets  of  the  Business 
— which  is  complicated  enough — are  known  only  to 
a  feAv,  and  those  manage  to  keep  them  closely. 
The  employes — Frenchmen  to  a  man — form  a  very 
close  and  conservative  corporation,  and  they  never 
change  their  occupation,  which  is  a  very  lucrative 
and  pleasant  one.  The  refinery  is  always .  in  a 
by-street,  whose  surroundings  are  in  keeping  with 
the  work  carried  on  in  the  building. 

The  entrances  are  gloomy  and  forbidding  ;  as 
you  pass  in  and  leave  behind  you  the  busy  hum  of 
traffic,  you  are  burdened  with  a  sense  of  the 
marvels  in  store  for  you.  At  the  outer  gate  one 
is  confronted  by  a  stalwart  man,  on  whose  hands 
time  seems  to  hang  heavily.  This  is  the  first 
"  dragon  "  of  the  place,  whose  keen  glance  takes  in 
every  individual  going  in  or  coming  out.  He 
knows  to  a  minute  when  to  expect  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  pass  in  and  out,  and  you  might 
just  as  well  try  to  pass  a  counterfeit  i.'5  note  at 
the  bank  as  to  slip  by  this  man  unobserved. 

Passing  him  with  a  nod,  we  go  through  several 
doors  and  pass  more  lynx-eyes,  which  glance 
round  sharply  as  we  press  on  and  into  the  smelt- 
ing-room. 

The  Furnaces. 

This  is  a  long,  low,  rambling  building  with 
several  furnaces  blazing  fiercely  under  the  strong 
draught  from  the  vast  chimney  which  towers  above 
the  building.  Several  men  in  white  blouses,  caps, 
and  trousers  of  various  degrees  of  cleanliness,  and 
wearing  wooden  sabots,  are  strongly  reminiscent 
of  a  vendange  festival  in  the  sunny  South.  One 
expects  them  at  any  moment  to  break  forth  in  a 
nasal  chant  and  beat  time  with  their  wooden  shoes. 
These  men  stand  by  the  furnaces,  and  their  whole 
attitude  and  business  is  suggestive  of  the  kitchen 
of  some  big  restaurant  or  hotel.  There  they  stand 
fishing  about  the  fire  with  long  iron  tongs,  and  it 
only  wants  the  sputtering  of  the  cooking  to  carry 
out  the  illusion. 

Their  cooking  is  of  another  sort  though,  as  you 
will   see  if   you  step   up   to   one  of  the  fur- 


naces. As  you  stop  at  the  first  blazing  and 
glowing  fire,  you  observe  a  pot  very  red  and 
transparent  with  heat,  in  which  some  dark  sub- 
stance is  deposited.  One  is  only  permitted  to 
gaze  for  a  few  seconds,  and  the  lid  is  popped  on  by 
one  of  the  white-clad  Frenchmen.  "  If  monsieur 
waits  a  minute  this  will  be  done/'  indicating  the 
pot.  He  talks  as  though  it  were  a  cutlet.  As 
the  men  move  round  the  furnaces  their  sabots 
strike  musically  on  the  iron  plates  of  which  the 
floor  is  composed. 

A  Golden  Shower. 

Suddenly  Number  1  picks  up  the  iron  tongs, 
gets  a  firm  grip  of  the  pot,  and  lifts  it  out  of 
the  fire.  This  requires  skill  and  long  practice,  for 
the  least  miscalculation  will  send  the  precious 
contents  flying  into  the  fire,  and  it  is  only  recovered 
at  considerable  loss.  He  turns  it  skilfully,  the  lid 
is  lifted  by  another  man,  and,  with  a  dexterous 
move,  the  pot  is  turned,  the  yellow  stream  plashing 
into  a  mould,  which  shapes  the  bar  or  brick,  and 
400  ounces  of  gold  are  hurried  off  to  a  tank  into 
which  the  glowing  mass  is  plunged,  hissing  and 
bubbling.  The  melting  has  been  accomplished. 
A  small  piece  is  broken  off  the  corner,  and  this 
will  be  assayed  to  find  the  amount  of  silver  and 
copper  it  may  contain. 

In  the  next  furnace  they  are  about  to  melt  a 
large  amount  of  gold  coin.  The  "  crucible "  is 
filled  with  a  glittering  wealth  of  coins,' to  acquire 
some  of  which  a  collector  would  offer  almost  any- 
thing. Rare  Indian,  Chinese,  and  South  American 
gold  pieces — all  go  to  the  crucible  to  be  melted. 
The  crucible,  which  is  of  fire-proof  clay,  is  again 
grasped  and  stuck  into  the  glowing  mass  of  coke, 
and  the  door  is  closed.  Twenty  minutes  are  re- 
quired to  melt  the  contents. 

Wealth  in  Bricks  and  Bars. 

The  gold  is  nearly  ahways  turned  out  in  400  oz. 
bars,  that  being  the  standard  size  for  export. 
Holland  is  the  only  exception,  and  they  refuse  to 
take  any  but  200  oz.  bars.  The  metal  is  only  dull 
in  colour  after  the  melting ;  after  the  refining 
it  is  almost  crystalline  in  its  purity.  To  effect  the 
refining  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  proportion  of 
silver,  and,  with  the  proper  acids,  the  amount  of 
silver  added  draws  into  itself  the  silver  contained 
in  the  unrefined  metal. 

After  this  has  been  taken  out,  the  gold  remains 
as  clear  as  cleansing  fires  can  make  it.  The  pro- 
cess is  wonderful  in  its  intricacy  and  effects.  Few 
know  that  many  chemicals  included  in  the  phar- 
macopoeia are  produced  in  refining.  One  I  re- 
member seeing,  being  sulphate  of  copper.  The 
sale  of  these  chemicals,  some  being  very  expensive, 
make  up  for  a  goodly  proportion  lost  in  the  fires 
and  by  other  handling. 

Silver  is,  of  course,  handled  in  larger  quantities. 
The  crucibles  contain  3,000  oz.  of  the  metal,  and 
the  bricks  are  of  that  weight.  Before  being 
relieved  of  their  percentage  of  copper — and  gold, 
for  the  latter  metal  is  found  in  nearly  all  unrefined 
silver,  the  bricks  are  not  the  glistening,  shining 
bars  one  would  suppose.  Far  from  it.  They  are 
dull,  dirty-looking  leaden  lumps ;  those  from  the 
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West  Indies,  the  Ontario  mines  and  parts  of  North 
America  being  by  far  the  poorest  in  quality  and 
very  brown-looking  in  appearance.  The  richest 
comes  from  South  America,  that  from  Chili  being 
found  to  contain  an  equal  value  in  gold  to  that  of 
silver. 

Trieky  Traders. 

Some  time  ago  a  consignment  of  gold  bars  from 
South  Africa,  upon  being  melted  down,  was  found 
to  contain  bars  of  iron,  which  had  been  placed 
there  in  the  melting  to  defraud  the  purchasers  in 
the  Cape.  These  are  not  by  any  means  the  only 
frauds  perpetrated,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  note  that 
they  all  come  out  in  the  refining  rooms.  It  has 
long  been  known,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  that 
the  London  refineries  are  the  most  perfect  and 
accurate  in  the  world. 

With  English  chemists  and  French  workmen 
they  daily  handle  "  refined"  metals  sent  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  and  take  out  over  2  per  cent,  of 
foreign  matter  which  others  are  unable  to  extract. 
When  it  is  known  that  the  least  important  refinery 
of  the  three  does  an  average  yearly  melting  and 
refining  business  of  six  million  pounds  sterling  it 
will  be  seen  what  vast  interests  are  concerned. 

That  the  business  is  a  lucrative  one  is  open  to 
doubt.  That  of  the  house  of  Rothschild,  and  the 
one  belonging  to  Messrs.  Raphael  and  Sons — the 
latter,  by-the-bye,  the  largest  in  the  world — are  of 
course  able  to  make  it  pay  in  connection  with  the 
immense  banking  business  passing  through  their 
hands,  but  the  business,  to  an  outsider,  requires 
such  an  enormous  capital  that  it  would  be  pro- 
hibitive. As  for  practical  men  to  work  any  new 
concern,  where  they  are  to  be  found  is  a  mystery 
to  me. 

Gold  in  the  Air  You  Breathe. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  about 
these  establishments  is  the  recovery  of  the  large 
amount  of  waste  which  occurs.  Particles  of  the 
precious  metal  fill  the  air,  and;  although  unseen, 
they  are  nevertheless  present,  and  it  is  the  prac- 
tice once  a  year  to  have  a  general  house 
cleaning.  The  white  blouses  and  trousers,  the 
sabots  and  caps,  when  they  are  worn  out,  are 
"  refined  down,"  and  are  found  to  contain  quan- 
tities of  gold  and  silver.  The  chimneys  (the  large 
one  is  included)  are  carefully  swept,  the  iron 
flooring  is  cleaned  up,  and,  the  most  important  of 
all,  the  water-pipes  and  tank  are  scraped  out,  and 
all  the  sweepings  and  rubbish  refined.  It  may 
surprise  most  people  to  know  that  .£600  has  been 
recovered  from  the  soot  of  the  different  chimneys, 
and  still  more,  perhaps,  that  the  yearly  sweepings 
and  scrapings  aggregate  .£20.000  ! 

That  amount  has,  I  believe,  been  exceeded  at  the 
refinery  of  Messrs.  Raphael  and  Sons  at  Lime- 
house.  This  is  remunerative  spring-cleaning  with 
a  vengeance  !  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
refiners  lose  a  large  amount  in  ether  ways  which 
cannot  be  recouped.  For  instance,  they  cannot 
sweep  the  skies  for  the  precious  smoke  and  soot 
which  have  carried  off  particles  of  gold  and  silver. 
But  it  must  be  matter  for  congratulation  to  them 
to  know  they  have  honest  men  around  them.  A 
theft  in  the  refineries  is  a  vara  avis.    In  one  of 


these  establishments  I  found  that  there  had  only 
been  two  unimportant  thefts  in  twenty  years. 

Some  Wonderful  Stories. 

The  stories  told  by  some  of  the  older  hands  are- 
so  astonishing  as  to  put  the  legend  of  Jonah  and  the 
whale  into  the  shade.  One  of  the  less  sensational 
tales,  but  which  is  verified  by  the  books  of  the 
firm,  was  told  me  by  an  employe  of  one  of  the 
houses  I  visited.  It  appears  that  twenty  years  ago 
a  poor  man  entered  the  refinery  in  question  bearing 
in  his  hand  a  couple  of  hoops  such  as  boys  trundle 
in  the  streets.  One  of  the  hoops  was  much  smaller 
than  the  other.  The  man  also  brought  a  large  iron 
ball  and  a  bar.  He  left  the  house  with  a  cheque 
for  .£2,900.    The  articles  were  of  solid  gold. 

Within  a  few  days  a  representative  of  the 
Archaeological  Society  called  and  asked  the 
manager  what  he  had  done  with  the  articles  he 
had  bought  of  the  man.  "  Melted  'em,"  laconically 
replied  the  manager.  "  Do  you  know  what  they 
were  ? "  asked  the  visitor  in  amazement.  "  Yes. 
gold,  or  I  shouldn't  have  bought  them,"  replied  the 
imperturbable  manager.  Then  it  came  out  that  the 
articles  were  the  girdle,  head  band,  ball  and 
sceptre  of  one  of  the  Kentish  kings,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  man  had  acquired  them  was- 
peculiar. 

A  farm  labourer  had  turned  them  up  with  his 
plough,  and  believing  that  they  were  old  iron,  he 
sold  them  for  Is.  6d.  to  the  local  ironmonger.  The 
driver  of  a  local  omnibus  was  a  shrewd  man,  who 
had  heard  that  hop-pickers  in  the  adjoining  gardens 
were  making  rich  finds  of  finger  rings,  which  they 
were  selling  left  and  right.  He  offered  the  iron- 
monger 10s.  for  the  lot,  saying  he  liked  them  for 
their  antique  appearance.  As  soon  as  they  were 
handed  over  to  him  he  came  up  to  London  and 
received  the  sum  mentioned.  He  settled  the  money 
on  his  wife,  who  could  not  be  compelled  to  sur- 
render it,  but  he  was  sentenced  to  five  years' 
imprisonment  for  not  making  a  declaration  of 
treasure-trove.  Fancy  serving  five  years  for  .£2,900  I 
Many  a  man  would  gladly  "  do  time  "  for  that. 

Golden  Pots  and  Pans. 

Some  time  in  the  year  1851  a  swarthy  personage 
presented  himself  at  a  certain  refinery  with  a 
strange-looking  cooking  utensil,  black  with  age 
and  ordinary  use.  Upon  assay,  however,  it  was 
discovered  to  be  of  excellent  gold,  and  when 
questioned  about  the  extraordinary  shape  of  his 
find,  the  man  explained  that  he  had  lived  some 
years  in  Mexico,  whence  he  had  just  returned. 
In  a  certain  village  he  had  found  that  the  native 
cooking  utensils  were  all  made  of  this  same  metal,, 
and  that  they  did  not  know  the  value  of  it. 

He  returned  to  Mexico,  brought  back  more  of 
the  pots  and  pans,  and  finally  disappeared. 
Strange  to  say  that,  although  the  man's  story  was 
subsequently  verified  by  travellers  of  renown,  a 
careful  search  failed  to  discover  any  more  of  the 
precious  metal  in  such  quantities. 

-'But  during  all  this  time  I  have  lingered  in  the 
smelting-rooms,  and  must  pass  on  to  the  weighing- 
room.  As  one  enters  this  department  you  find 
yourself  in  the  presence  of  half  a  dozen  gentlemen 
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who  appear  to  be  working  telegraph  instruments. 
But  a  closer  glance  shows  that  they  are  weighing 
scraps  of  gold  for  testing  purposes. 

Minute  Scales  and  Weights. 

The  hair-scales  are  enclosed  in  a  glass  case,  so 
no  air  may  reach  the  finely-adjusted  balance.  An 
amseen  electric  light  in  each  glass  case  throws  a 
perfect  light  on  the  working  of  the  instrument. 
With  a  tiny  pair  of  tongs  the  weigher  delicately 
picks  out  a  weight  about  the  size  of  a  very  small 
loin's  head,  and  commences  balancing  the  instru- 
ment by  means  of  a  lever.  It  then  strikes  you 
for  the  first  time  that  there  is  something  in  the 
other  little  scoop.  But  he  has  to  take  out  the 
weight  and  fish  for  a  smaller  one.  Then  he  has 
gauged  the  weight  correctly. 

The  operation  requires  that  the  weigher  shall 
open  and  let  down  again  the  glass  in  front  of 
which  he  sits,  so  that  the  slightest  current  of  air 
shall  not  influence  the  scales.  A  hair  will  turn 
the  balance.  On  the  larger  scales,  which  are  not 
so  carefully  covered,  and  which  will  weigh  3,000 
ounces  of  silver  or  gold,  a  piece  of  ordinary  paper 
■one  inch  square  will  send  the  balance  down  to  the 
table. 

 ==as»33QQQQOQc-=—  .  

THE    DEPOPULATION   OP  FRANCE, 

FORTY  thousand  more  deaths  than  births  in 
France  in  the  year  1890  !  These  figures 
indicate  a  prospect  far  from  comforting 
to  our  French  neighbours,  and  have  only  been 
reached  upon  two  other  occasions  within  the 
last  fifty  years,  namely  in  the  cholera  years, 
1854-55,  and  in  the  war  period,  1870-71.  Even 
taking  into  account  the  influenza  epidemic  of 
1890  the  disparity  between  the  deaths  and  births 
is  nevertheless  astounding,  and  on  all  sides  is 
heard  the  cry  of  "  depopulation." 

"  The  effects  of  the  war,"  say  the  French. 

In  order  to  calm  public  anxiety,  it  is  said  that 
the  young  men  who  were  prematurely  cut  off  in 
the  struggle  with  Germany  would  now  have  been 
in  the  pride  of  their  manhood,  and  when  consider- 
ing this  question  their  loss  must  be  regarded  as  an 
important  factor.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  un- 
fortunately no  hope  of  matters  improving,  for 
marriages  are  on  the  decrease,  while  separations 
and  divorces  are  alarmingly  on  the  increase. 


The  selfishness  of  the  people,' 
Germans. 


say  the 


The  cause  of  the  diminution  of  births  is  un- 
doubtedly to  a  certain  extent  connected  with  a 
decline  in  the  general  physique  of  the  nation,  but 
it  is  above  all  to  be  attributed  to  the  disinclination 
of  the  bulk  of  the  population,  that  is  to  say  of  the 
middle  classes,  to  burden  themselves  with  the 
responsibilities  of  a  large  family  in  these  days  of 
grinding  competition.  They  are  sufficiently  egotistic 
to  wish  to  enjoy  as  large  a  share  as  possible  of  the 
comforts  of  life,  and  moreover  have  a  worthy  desire 
to  leave  only  so  many  descendants  as  may  inherit 
in  full  the  advantages  they  themselves  com- 
manded. 


GETTING   OUT  A  JAPANESE  NEWS- 
PAPER. 


N  the  whole  of  Japan  there  are  no 
fewer  than  550  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  and  in  the  capital  of 
Tokyo  alone  there  are  seventeen 
political  dailies,  with  a  combined 
circulation  of  3,906,000,  and  116 
periodicals,  circulating  together 
495,000  copies.  With  such  competi- 
tion circulations  are,  of  course,  very 
small,  the  largest  in  Tokyo,  being  probably  not 
more  than  10,000  copies. 

A  Japanese  newspaper  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  what  we  are  accustomed  to  find  on  our  break- 
fast tables.  Our  last  page  is  its  first ;  its  columns 
only  run  half  the  length  of  the  page  ;  it  has  no 
such  things  as  head  lines,  and  its  titles  run  from 
top  to  bottom  instead  of  across  ;  it  has  but  an 
occasional  rough  illustration ;  it  prints  few  adver- 
tisements, but  those  are  paid  for  at  a  comparatively 
high  rate  ;  its  price  ranges  from  a  halfpenny  to  a 
penny  a  copy,  and  it  knows  nothing  yet  of  sensa- 
tional advertisements  or  flaming  posters  of  deeds 
of  journalistic  "  derring  do." 

Some  of  the  Difficulties. 

The  internal  organisation  of  a  Japanese  news- 
paper office  is  a  sad  spectacle  of  daily  struggle 
with  difficulties  unknown  elsewhere,  and  really 
unnecessary  there.  The  Japanese  written  and 
printed  character  consists  of  the  Chinese  ideo- 
graphs, those  complicated  square  figures  made  up 
of  an  apparent  jumble  of  zig-zags  and  crosses  and 
ticks  and  triangles  and  tails,  and  of  the  original 
Japanese  syllabary,  called  kana. 

Of  the  former  there  are  20,000  in  all,  of  which 
perhaps  14,000  constitute  the  scholars'  vocabulary, 
and  no  fewer  than  4,000  are  in  common  daily  use  ; 
while  the  forty-seven  simple  characters  of  the 
kana  are  known  to  everybody.  Therefore  the 
Japanese  compositor  has  to  be  prepared  to  place 
in  his  stick  any  one  of  over  4,000  different  types 
— truly  an  appalling  task.  The  "  making  up  "  and 
stereotyping  is  like  that  of  old-fashioned  offices 
at  home,  and  the  paper  is  printed  upon  flat  presses 
fed  by  hand. 

The  Staff. 

The  total  number  of  persons  employed  on  a 
typical  Japanese  newspaper,  say  the  Xichi  Xichi 
Shimbun,  is  as  follows :  One  political  director,  one 
chief  editor,  five  assistant  editors,  four  proof 
readers,  one  shorthand  writer,  twelve  reporters  or 
news  gatherers,  three  or  four  compositors,  each 
with  several  assistants,  twelve  men  in  the  press- 
room, and  minor  employees,  including  distributors, 
making  a  total  of  150  persons.  The  reporters  are 
the  weak  point,  for  the  editor  frankly  tells  you 
that  if  they  cannot  find  news  they  are  compelled 
to  bring  home  fiction,  as  they  are  paid  by  results, 
and  even  then  they  do  not  often  earn  more  than 
£2  a  month.  They  therefore  deliberately  invent 
a  large  part  of  their  news. 
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LA  BRETONNE. 

A  French  Story. 


i)  NE  November  evening,  the  eve  of  Sainte 
&  Catherine's  Day,  the  gate  of  the 
Auberive  prison  turned  upon  its 
hinges  to  allow  to  pass  out  a  woman 
of  some  thirty  years,  clad  in  a  faded 
woollen  gown  and  coiffed  in  a  linen 
cap  that  framed  in  a  singular  fashion 
a  face  pale  and  puffed  by  that  sickly- 
hued  fat  which  develops  on  prison  regimen.  She 
was  a  prisoner  whom  they  had  just  liberated,  and 
whom  her  companions  of  detention  called  La 
Bretonne. 

Condemned  for  infanticide,  it  was  exactly,  day 
for  day,  six  years  ago  that  the  prison  van  had 
brought  her  to  the  Centrale.  Now,  in  her  former 
garb,  and  with  her  small  stock  of  money  received 
from  the  clerk  in  her  pocket,  she  found  herself 
free  and  with  her  road-pass  stamped  for  Langres. 

The  diligence  for  Langres,  however,  had  long 
since  gone.  Cowed  and  awkward,  she  took  her 
way  stumblingly  toward  the  chief  inn  of  the 
borough.  But  the  inn  was  crowded,  and  the 
aubergiste,  who  did  not  care  to  harbour  "  one  of 
those  birds  from  over  yonder,"  counselled  her  to 
push  on  to  the  cabaret  at  the  far  end  of  the 
village. 

La  Bretonne  passed  on,  and  more  trembling  and 
awkward  than  ever,  knocked  at  the  door  of  the 
cabaret.  The  cabaretiere  also  eyed  her  askance, 
scenting  doubtless  a  "  discharged "  from  the 
Centrale,  and  finally  refused  her  on  the  plea  that 


shf 


had  no  bed  to  give  her. 


La  Bretonne  dared  not  insist,  but  with  bowed 
head  pursued  her  way,  while  at  the  bottom  of 
her  soul  rose  and  grew  a  dull  hatred  for  that 
world  which  thus  repulsed  her. 

She  had  no  other  resource  than  to  gain  Langres 
afoot. 

Toward  the  end  of  November  night  comes 
quickly.  Soon  she  found  herself  enveloped  in 
darkness,  on  a  grayish  road  that  ran  between  two 
divisions  of  the  forest,  and  where  the  north  wind 
whistled  fiercely,  choked  her  with  dust,  and  pelted 
her  with  dead  leaves. 

After  six  years  of  sedentary  and  recluse  life,  her 
legs  were  stiff,  the  muscles  knotted,  and  her  feet, 
accustomed  to  sabots,  pinched  and  bruised  by  her 
new  slippers.  At  the  end  of  a  league  she  felt 
them  blistered  and  herself  exhausted.  She  dropped 
upon  a  pile  of  stones  by  the  wayside,  shivering  and 

be  forced  to 
m  this  black  night, 
to  the 


asking  herself  if  she  was  going  to 
perish  of  cold  and  hunger 
under-  this   icy  breeze,  which  froze  her 
marrow. 

All  at  once,  in  the  solitude  of  the  road,  she 


seemed  to  hear  the  droning  notes 


of  a  voice  sing- 


ing. She  listened  and  distinguished  the  air  of  one  of 
those  caressing  and  monotonous  chants  with  which 
one  soothes  young  children. 
She  was  not  alone,  then  ! 

She  struggled  to  her  feet  and  in  the  direction 
from  which  the  voice  came,  and  there,  at  the  turn 


of  a  cross-road,  perceived  a  reddish  light  stream- 
ing through  the  branches.  Five  minutes  later  she 
was  before  a  mud-walled  hovel,  whose  roof ,  covered 
by  squares  of  sod,  leaned  against  the  rock,  and 
whose  window  had  allowed  to  pass  that  beckoning 
ray. 

With  anxious  heart  she  decided  to  knock. 

The  chant  ceased  instantly  and  a  woman  opened 
the  door,  a  peasant  woman,  no  older  than  La 
Bretonne  herself,  but  faded  and  aged  by  work. 
Her  red  hair  escaped  dishevelled  from  under  a 
soiled  stuff  cap,  and  her  grey  eyes  regarded  with 
amazement  the  stranger,  whose  face  had  in  it 
something  of  touching  loneliness. 

"  Good  evening  ! ''  said  she,  lifting  yet  higher 
the  sputtering  lamp  in  her  hand  ;  "  what  do  you 
desire  ?  " 

"  I  am  unable  to  go  on,"  murmured  La  Bretonne,. 
in  a  voice  broken  by  a  sob  ;  "  the  city  is  far,  and  if 
you  will  lodge  me  for  the  night,  you  will  do  me  a 
service.  ...  I  have  money ;  I  will  pay  you 
for  the  trouble." 

"  Enter,"  replied  the  other,  after  a  moment's 
hesitancy  ;  "  but  why,"  continued  she,  in  a  tone 
more  curious  than  suspicious,  "  did  you  not  sleep 
at  Auberive  ?  " 

"  They  would  not  give  me  a  lodging,"  lowering 
her  blue  eyes,  and  taken  with  a  sudden  scruple, 
"  be — because,  see  you,  I  come  from  the  Maison 
Centrale." 

"  So  !  the  Maison  Centrale  !  But  no  matter — 
enter — I  fear  nothing,  having  known  only  misery. 
Moreover,  I've  a  conscience  against  turning  a 
Christian  from  the  door  on  a  night  like  this. 
I'll  give  you  a  bed  and  a  slice  of  cheese." 

And  she  pulled  from  the  eaves  some  bundles 
of  dried  heather,  and  spread  them  as  a  pallet  in 
the  corner  by  the  fire. 

"  Do  you  live  here  alone  ? "  demanded  La 
Bretonne,  timidly. 

"  Yes,  with  my  little  girl,  going  on  seven  years 
now.    I  earn  our  living  by  working  in  the  wood." 

"  Your  husband,  then,  is  dead  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  other,  brusquely,  "  the  child 
has  no  father.  To  each  his  sorrow !  But  come, 
behold  your  straw,  and  two  or  three  potatoes  left 
from  supper.    It  is  all  I  can  offer  you — 

She  was  called  at  the  moment  by  a  childish 
voice  coming  from  a  dark  nook,  separated  from 
the  room  by  a  board  partition. 

"  Good  night !  "  repeated  she,  "  the  little  one 
cries  ;  I  must  go,  but  sleep  you  well !  " 

And  taking  up  the  lamp  she  passed  into  the 
closet,  leaving  La  Bretonne  crouched  alone  in  the 
darkness. 

Stretched  upon  her  heather,  after  she  had  eaten 
her  supper,  she  strove  to  close  her  eyes,  but  sleep 
would  not  come  to  her.  Through  the  thin  par- 
tition she  heard  the  mother  still  softly  talking  to 
the  child,  whom  the  arrival  of  a  stranger  had 
wakened,  and  who  did  not  wish  to  go  to  sleep 
again. 

The  mother  soothed  and  fondled  it  with  words 
of  endearment  that  somehow  strangely  disturbed 
La  Bretonne.    That  outburst  of  simple  tenderness 
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seemed  to  waken  a  confused  maternal  instinct  in 
-the  soul  of  that  girl  condemned  in  the  past  for 
having  stifled  her  new-born. 

"  If  things  had  not  gone  so  badly  with  me," 
thought  La  Bretonne,  sorrowfully,  "  it  would 
liave  been  the  same  age  as  this  little  one  here." 

At  that  thought  and  at  the  sound  of  that 
childish  voice,  a  sickening  shudder  seemed  to 
shake  her  very  vitals ;  something  soft  and  tender 
to  spring  up  in  that  soured  heart,  and  an  increas- 
ing need  for  the  relief  of  tears. 

"  But  come,  come,  my  little  one,"  the  mother 
cried,  "  to  sleep  you  must  go  !  And  if  you  are 
good  and  do  as  I  say,  to-morrow,  maybe,  I'll  take 
you  to  the  Sainte  Catherine's  Fair  !  " 

"  The  fete  of  the  children,  mamma ;  the  fete  of 
little  children,  you  mean?  " 

"  Yes,  my  angel,  of  little  children." 

"  And  the  day  when  the  good  Sainte  Catherine 
brings  playthings  to  the  babies,  mamma  ? " 

"  Sometimes — yes." 

"  Then  why  doesn't  she  bring  playthings  to  our 
house,  mamma  ? " 

"  We  live  too  far  away,  perhaps  ;  and  then — we 
are  too  poor." 

"  She  brings  them  only  to  rich  babies,  then, 
mamma  ?  But  why,  mamma,  why,  I  say  ?  I  should 
love  to  see  playthings  !  " 

"  Well,  some  day  you  may,  if  you  are  very  good 
— to-night,  perhaps,  if  you  are  wise  and  go  to 
sleep  soon." 

"  I  will,  then,  mamma,  I  will  right  away,  so  she 
can  bring  them  to-morrow." 

The  little  voice  ceased  ;  there  was  a  long  silence  ; 
then  a  long  breath,  even  and  light ! 

The  child  slept  at  last — the  mother  also. 

La  Bretonne,  only,  did  not  sleep  !  An  emotion, 
at  once  poignant  and  tender,  tore  at  her  heart, 
and  she  thought  more  than  ever  of  that  other  little 
one,  whom  they  said  she  had  killed.  ....  This 
lasted  till  dawn. 

Mother  and  child  slept  still,  but  La  Bretonne 
was  up  and  out,  gliding  hurriedly  and  furtively  in 
the  direction  of  Auberive,  and  slackening  her  pace 
only  when  the  first  houses  of  the  village  came  in 
sight. 

Soon  she  had  reached  and  was  traversing  its 
only  street,  walking  slowly  now  and  scanning  with 
all  her  eyes  the  signs  of  the  shops.  One  at  last 
seemed  to  fix  her  attention.  She  knocked  at  the 
shutter  and  presently  it  opened.  A  draper's  shop, 
apparently,  but  also  with  some  toys  and  play- 
things in  the  window — poor,  pitiful  trifles,  a  paste- 
board doll,  a  Noah's  ark,  a  woolly,  stiff-legged 
little  sheep  ! 

To  the  astonishment  of  the  merchant,  La 
Bretonne  purchased  them  all,  paid,  and  went  out. 
She  had  resumed  the  road  to  the  hovel  in  the 
wood,  when  suddenly  a  hand  fell  heavily  upon  her 
shoulder,  and  she  was  face  to  face  with  a  brigadier 
-of  gendarmerie. 

The  unhappy  one  had  forgotten  that  it  was 
forbidden  to  liberated  prisoners  to  loiter  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Maison  Centrale. 

"  Instead  of  vagabondising  here,  you  should 


already  be  at  Langres,"  said  the  brigadier,  gruffly. 
"  Come,  march,  be  off  with  you  !  To  the  road,  to 
the  road,  I  say  ! " 

She  sought  to  explain.  Pains  lost.  At  once  a 
passing  cart  was  pressed  into  service,  La  Bretonne 
bundled  into  it,  and  in  charge  of  a  gendarme  once 
more  en  route  for  Langres. 

The  cart  jolted  lumberingly  over  the  frozen  ruts. 
The  poor  La  Bretonne  clutched  with  a  heart- 
broken air  her  bundle  of  playthings  in  her  freez- 
ing fingers. 

All  at  once,  at  a  turn  of  the  road,  she  recognised 
the  cross  path  that  led  through  the  wood.  Her 
heart  leaped  and  she  besought  the  gendarme  to 
stop  only  one  moment.  She  had  a  commission  for 
La  Fleuriotte,  the  woman  that  lived  just  there ! 

She  supplicated  with  so  much  fervour  that  the 
gendarme,  a  good  man  at  heart,  allowed  himself  to 
be  persuaded.  They  stopped,  tied  the  horse  to  a 
tree,  and  ascended  the  pathway. 

Before  the  door  La  Fleuriotte  hewed  the 
gathered  wood  into  the  required  fagots.  On 
seeing  her  visitress  return,  accompanied  by  a 
gendarme,  she  dwelt  open-mouthed  and  with  arms 
hanging. 

"  Hist !  "  said  La  Bretonne,  "  hist !  the  little 
one — does  it  sleep  still  ?  " 
"  Yes— but  " 

"  Then,  here,  these  playthings,  lay  them  on  the 
bed  and  tell  her  Sainte  Catherine  brought  them. 
I  returned  to  Auberive  for  them  ;  but  it  seems  I 
had  no  right  to  do  it,  and  they  are  taking  me 
now  to  Langres." 

"  Holy  Mother  of  God  !  "  cried  the  amazed  La 
Fleuriotte. 

"Hist!  be  still,  I  say!" 

And  drawing  near  the  bed  herself,  followed 
always  by  her  escort,  La  Bretonne  scattered  upon 
the  coverlet  the  doll,  the  Noah's  ark,  and  the  stiff- 
legged,  woolly,  and  somewhat  grimy  little  lamb, 
bent  the  bare  arm  of  the  child  till  it  clasped  the 
latter,  then  turned  with  a  smile. 

"  Now,"  said  she,  addressing  the  gendarme, 
vigorously  rubbing  his  eyes  with  the  cuff  of  his 
jacket — the  frost,  it  seemed,  had  gotten  into  them, 
"  I  am  ready — we  can  go  !  " 
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The  editorial "  we"  conceals  several  personalities, 
but  the  editorial  "  I  "  is  sometimes  not  less  de- 
ceptive. Mr.  Labouchere,  of  Truth,  is  commonly 
credited  with  writing  the  whole  of  the  paper, 
whether  he  is  at  home  or  abroad.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Truth  has  an  able  staff,  and  each  member 
uses  the  editorial  "I,"  and  is  accepted  by 
readers  as  the  veritable  "  Labby."  The  guiding 
spirit  of  Truth  is  Horace  Youles,  and  one  of  the 
principal  executive  spirits  is  R.  A.  Bennett,  an 
able  young  barrister,  who  generally  writes  the 
articles  under  the  heading  "  Scrutator,"  and  many 
of  the  smart,  caustic  paragraphs  about  "  Justices' 
Justice,"  "  Bumbles,"  &c.  Truth  also  employs  a 
staff  of  private  detectives  to  hunt  down  rascals, 
and  sift  out  information  concerning  abuses  which 
are  to  be  exposed. 
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WILLIAM   THOMAS  STEAD. 

Of  The  Review  of  Reviews. 


of 


living 
able  and 


periodical. 


N    the   very   first  flight 
journalists    comes  the 
impulsive  editor  of   the   Review  of 
Reviews.      Those    who    know  Mr. 
V/5  Stead  find  constant  cause  for  wonder 

in  the  fact  that  he  has  for  so  long  a 
time  as  two  years  continued  to  de- 
vote his  energies  to  the  comparatively 
slow  work  of  conducting  a  monthly 
His  quick  alert  mind,  his  love  of 
things  political,  his  extensive  acquaintance  among 
the  men  who  are  making  the 
history  of  the  world  to-day, 
and  his  marvellous  faculty  for 
rapid  work,  combine  to  render 
him  an  almost  ideal  editor  for 
daily  paper. 

The  word  "almost"  is,  I 
think,  necessary  ;  for  that  part 
of  his  character  which  I  had 
in  mind  when  I  applied  in  the 
first  lines  of  this  article  the 
term  "  impulsive "  to  Mr. 
Stead,  is  the  one  weak  spot  in 
liis  armour.  But  for  his  im- 
pulsiveness and  tendency  to  act 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment — 
be  the  consequences  what  they 
may — he  would  be  absolutely 
ideal  as  the  editor  of  a  daily. 

No  living  writer  has  a  readier 
pen,  and  few  wield  one  of 
greater  power.  To  use  a  popular 
phrase,  Mr.  Stead  can  "  see 
through  a  brick  wall  "  farther 
than  any  other  man  of  my  ac- 
quaintance. His  mind  seems 
instinctively  to  jump  at  the 
-outcome  of  a  matter,  however  bare  the  particulars 
upon  which  it  has  to  work. 

Mr.  Stead's  outward  form  belies  his  great  intel- 
lectual gifts.  Days  and  nights  of  ceaseless  toiling 
at  a  desk  have  contracted  his  chest,  and  given  him 
a  stoop  which  greatly  detracts  from  his  personal 
appearance.  In  common  with  many  other  clever 
men,  his  mind  finds  so  many  things  with  which 
±o  occupy  itself  that  it  is  quite  oblivious  to  the 
ombelhshments  of  the  body  in  which  it  dwells. 

Except  when  he  over-strains  himself  by  work- 
ing at  abnormally  high  pressure,  Mr.  Stead  enjoys 
very  fairly  good  health,  though  he  gives  his  health 
«,s  little  consideration  as  he  bestows  upon  his 
apparel.  Probably  the  fact  that  he  almost 
invariably  walks  to  and  from  his  office  on  the 
Thames  Embankment  and  Waterloo  station,  and 
lis  home  in  Wimbledon  Park  and  the  station  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
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this,  for  regular  exercise  covers  a  multitude  of  sins 
in  the  way  of  irregular  habits  and  scrambled  meals. 

The  nature  of  the  man  is  shown  by  his  strange 
restlessness.  Except  when  he  is  writing  on  some, 
absorbing  theme,  he  scarcely  remains  in  the  same 
position  for  two  moments  together.  If  you  start  a 
conversation  with  him  while  sitting  in  a  chair  he 
is  sure  to  be  pacing  the  room  before  many  sen- 
tences have  been  interchanged.  After  a  few  turns 
up  and  down,  he  will  throw  himself  on  a  couch, 
then  resume  his  march.  His  brain  seems  to  work 
more  freely  when  he  is  in  motion,  for  he  almost 
invariably  gets  up  and  begins  to  walk  when  he 
becomes  really  interested  in 
any  topic  of  conversation. 

Mr.  Stead  has  a  head  in 
which  a  phrenologist  would  re- 
joice. At  first  sight  it  does 
not  look  like  the  head  of  a 
clever  man,  but  closer  inspec- 
tion shows  a  strange  bulging 
over  the  ears,  which  is  almost 
always  noticeable  in  men  of 
particularly  strong  intellect. 
On  the  top  of  his  head  there 
is  a  depression,  which  I  believe 
one  learned  in  the  art  of 
phrenology  would  say  signifies 
an  absolute  lack  of  all  respect 
for  conventionality. 

Mr.    Stead    is    about  the 
medium  height  and  spare  of 
figure.    His  hair  is  thin  and 
straggling,  a  characteristic  in- 
tensified by  his  habit  of  wearing 
it  longer  than  is  customary. 
His  beard  and  moustache  are 
reddish  in  hue,  and  look  as  if 
they  had  never  been  touched 
wita  a  razor,  as  in  fact  they 
never  have.    His  eyes  are  his  best  feature.  They 
are  deep  set,  of  a  peculiar  blue  shade,  and  seem 
to  look  right  into  one's  soul. 

One  of  Mr.  Stead's  most  pleasing  traits  is  the 
great  love  he  has  for  his  children — a  love  returned 
by  them  in  full.  Perhaps  his  favourite  relaxa- 
tion is  to  read  to  them  in  the  evening,  and  feu- 
people  who  see  him  with  the  little  ones  pressing 
closely  round  him  on  these  occasions,  or  fighting 
for  his  hand  as  they  accompany  him  for  a  walk, 
would  associate  the  beaming  father  with  the  man 
who  has  written  his  name  so  plainly  across  the 
last  few  pages  of  contemporary  history. 

In  his  wife,  Mr.  Stead  has  an  invaluable  adviser. 
She  is  a  pleasant-featured  north-country  woman, 
full  of  practical  common-sense,  and  one  who 
believes  that  a  woman's  first  duty  is  to  order  her 
home  aright,  and  bring  her  children  up  in  the  way 
in  which  they  should  go. 
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MR.  GEORGE  EARLE  BUCKLE 

Of  The  Times. 

Js9#  — 

^jjF^pVEN  though  editor  of  the  most 
expensive  and  important  British 
daily  paper,  Mr.  G.  E.  Buckle  is  to 
nearly  every  newspaper  man  in 
London  an  absolutely  unknown 
personality.  Those  who  occasionally 
have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  at 
0  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  James  Payn's, 

hospitable  house,  see  a  thoughtful, 
quiet  man,  looking  somewhat  older  than  his  thirty- 
eight  years,  by  reason  of  the  thick  beard  and 
strong  thick-set  figure.  "  One  migh't  see  Buckle 
every  day  for  years  and  never  discover  that  he  is 
in  any  way  connected  with  The  Times,''  a  friend  of 
his  once  remarked,  and  a  truer  word  was  never 
spoken. 

The  Times  is  managed  by  a 
kind  of  Trinity  of  three  men, 
the  Editor,  the  Manager,  and 
Mr.  John  Walter,  who  owns 
the  building  in  Printing  House 
Square,  and  the  machinery 
with  which  the  paper  is  pro- 
duced. 

Mr.  Moberly  Bell,  the  ener- 
getic, capable  manager,  who 
succeeded  the  late  Mr.  Mac- 
donald,  seems,  to  those  who 
see  The  Times  from  the  point 
of  view  of  outside  and  occa- 
sional contributors,  to  do  all 
the  editorial  work,  for  Mr. 
Buckle  rarely,  if  ever,  settles 
directly  with  a  writer  as  to 
his  subject.  Yet  no  man  knows 
the  inner  workings  of  the 
great  paper  better  than  the 
editor  himself,  for  he  spent 
four  years  qualifying  himself 
for  his  present  post  under  the 
late  editor,  Mr.  John  Chinery, 
and  saw  what  may  now  be 
styled  the  last  of  the  palmy 
days  of  the  old  "  Thunderer." 

Even  now  a  man  would  have  to  be  a  very  im- 
portant personage  indeed  if  his  position  as  editor 
of  The  Times  did  not  overshadow  his  own 
personality. 

Of  course,  the  event  of  Mr.  Buckle's  journalistic 
life  has  been  the  Parnell  Commission  and  its  con- 
sequences. Although  too  loyal  to  ever  declare  the 
fact  in  public,  there  is  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Buckle 
was  strongly  anti-Pigott  from  the  first,  and  that 
the  campaign  against  Mr.  Parnell  was  undertaken 
against  his  better  judgment,  and  only  in  deference 
to  the  wishes  of  those  whose  age  seemed  to  have 
secured  to  them  a 
himself. 

The  editor  of  The  Times  is  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Rev.  George  Buckle,  Canon  of  Wells,  and  was 
born  at  Twerton  Vicarage,  near  Bath.  He  was 
educated  at  Winchester  College,  and  distinguished 
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himself  as  a  scholar  on  the  Foundation  by  hard 
work  and  thorough  painstaking  attention  to  his 
all-round  studies. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  went  to  Oxford,  and 
became  a  scholar  of  New  College,  winning,  three 
years  later,  the  Newcligate  prize  for  English  verse, 
one  of  the  highest  literary  distinctions  offered  by 
the  University. 

Mr.  Buckle  is  very  fond  of  Oxford,  and  often 
pays  a  flying  visit  to  the  old  town  in  which  he 
spent  eight  happy  years,  gaining  successively  a 
First  Class  in  Liter ce  Humaniores,  and  a  First  Class 
in  Modern  History.  In  1877  he  was  made  a 
Fellow  of  All  Soul's  College,  and  remained  in  that 
position  till  1885 ;  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  called  to  the  Bar,  and  entered  Hie  Times 
office  in  1880. 

The  duties  of  editor  of  The  Times  are  not  easily 
defined,  he  is  personally  responsible  for  all  the 
literary  matter  that  goes  into  the  paper,  including 
the  public  correspondence 
columns,  which  are  in  some 
ways  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  journal.  There, 
all  sorts  of  people  at  home 
and  abroad  pour  out  their 
woes,  complaints,  remarks  on 
current  events  and  opinions. 
All  these  various  epistles  have 
to  be  sorted  out,  and  great 
judgment  must  be  used  as  to 
what  can  or  cannot  appear,  for 
much  of  The  Times  corre- 
spondence is  quoted  all  over 
the  country  when  any  point 
of  semi-public  interest  is  in 
question. 

The  foreign  correspondence 
sent  by  wire  every  night  is  all 
read  over,  cut  down,  and 
edited  by  Mr.  Buckle  himself, 
and,  of  course,  all  the  proofs 
are  "  passed  "  by  him. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buckle  live  in 
Russell  Square,  in  the  beauti- 
ful house  formerly  inhabited 
by  the  authoress  of  "  Robert 
Elsmere,"  and  her  husband,  Mr.  Humphrey  Ward, 
who  is  art  critic  of  The  Times. 

Mr.  Buckle's  friends  declare  that  if  ever  The 
Times  condescends  to  enter  into  rivalry  with  its 
contemporaries  by  reducing  its  present  high  price 
to  the  popular  penny,  he  will  be  the  man  to  make 
the  change  a  success  from  both  a  financial  and  a 
political  point  of  view. 

There  is  at  present  no  widely-read  Tory  organ 
in  touch  with  the  heads  of  the  Conservative  party, 
and  The  Times,  whose  prestige  has  had  nothing  to 
do  with  its  price,  would  fill  up  a  void,  and  might 
regain  much  of  its  old  influence  over  the  British 
people.  Mr.  Buckle  is  still  a  young  man  ;  by  the 
time  he  is  fifty  his  paper  may  be  the  organ  of  the 
Tory  Democrats,  a  large  constituency.  If  that 
ever  comes  to  pass  there  will  be  more  to  say  about 
him,  for  he  will  have  had  to  come  out  of  his 
shell. 
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MR.  CLEMENT  KING  SHORTER. 

Or  The  Illustrated  London  News. 


LTHOUGH  one  of  the  youngest  editors 
in  London,  Mr.  Shorter  holds  one  of 
the  strongholds  of  English  journalism- 
The  present  Editor  of  The  Illustrated 
London  News  was  born  some  thirty 
years  ago  in  London.  He  was 
educated  at  a  private  school  in 
Norfolk,  and  passed  the  Govern- 
ment examination  admitting  successf  ul 
Somerset  House    at  the  age  of 


to 


•candidates 
eighteen. 

In  bygone  days  it  was  comparatively  easy  to 
pursue  a  literary  career  at  an  official  desk.  Anthony 
Trollope  wrote  many  of  his  best  novels  when 
occupying  a  position  at  the  General  Post  Office, 
but  those  times  have  now  passed,  and  the  young  man 
who  accepts  a  civil  service  ap- 
pointment is  expected  to  give 
his  whole  time  and  thought 
during  official  hours  to  his 
work. 

Therefore  the  amount  of 
literary  work  achieved  by  Mr. 
Shorter  during  the  twelve  years 
lie  was  in  Somerset  House  says 
much  for  his  perseverance  and 
industry.  He  spent  his  even- 
ings reading,  and  writing  any- 
thing that  came  in  his  way; 
publishing,  among  other  things, 
a  short  History  of  Victorian 
Literature. 

When  The  Star  was  founded 
Mr.  Massingham  asked  Mr. 
Shorter  to  contribute  a  column 
of  literary  gossip  every  week 
to  the  new  venture,  and 
"Tattler's"  weekly  column  soon 
became  a  feature  of  London 
journalism,  which  was  in  time 
imitated  by  every  provincial 
paper  in  the  kingdom.  These 
literary  notes  were  a  model  of 
well-balanced  criticism,  and  had  the  merit  of  giving 
every  week  a  list  of  books,  new  and  old,  really 
worthy  of  being  read. 

Always  a  great  admirer  of  George  Meredith  and 
Thomas  Hardy,  and  this  at  a  time  when  both 
these  writers  were  but  little  appreciated  by  the 
public,  Mr.  Shorter  became  the  centre  of  a  group 
of  advanced  literary  critics.  His  criticism  was  read 
with  interest  by  the  men  whose  works  he  dis- 
oussed,  and  this  enabled  him,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed editor  of  The  Illustrated  London  News,  to 
put  himself  into  communication  with  all  the  lead- 
ing writers  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Shorter's  connection  with  The  Star  ceased 
when  he  took  over  the  editorship  of  The  Illustrated 
London  News,  and  succeeded  to  the  onerous  duties 
fulfilled  during  so  many  years  by  the  late  Mr.  John 
Lash  Latey. 

Those  to  whom   the  regular  arrival  of  their 


Illustrated,  is  as  obvious  and  certain  a  fact  as  the 
weekly  advent  of  Saturday,  have  no  conception  of 
the  amount  of  hard  work,  thought,  and  variously 
attained  knowledge  that  is  requisite  to  bring  out, 
always  to  time,  a  paper  of  the  size  and  importance 
of  this. 

Hardly  has  one  number  gone  to  press  when 
next  week's  issue  has  to  be  considered,  and  in 
many  cases  the  editor  must  look  forward  months 
ahead,  both  as  regards  pictorial  and  literary 
matter,  to  say  nothing  of  the  side  issues  which 
form  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  Mr.  Shorter's 
daily  wTork. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  coming  Chicago  Exhibi- 
tion of  1893.  Already  the  proprietors  0f  The 
Illustrated  London  News  have  arranged  to  have 
the  headquarters  of  their  paper  in  a  replica  of  the 
famous  Shakespeare's  House  at  Stratford-on-Avon, 
which  will  stand  in  the  grounds  of  the  Exhibition 
itself. 

Mr.  Shorter's  study  in 
the  editorial  department,  198, 
Strand,  is  characteristic  of  the 
man  in  more  ways  than  one. 
On  the  large  table  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  lie  all  the 
current  illustrated  papers  of 
the  week — French,  British, 
American,  and  German — for  the 
editor  of  the  News  likes  to  know 
what  his  contemporaries  are 
doing. 

A  fine  portrait  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  hangs  in  juxta- 
position to  the  coloured  picture 
given  awTay  with  the  last 
Christmas  number.  An  ever 
increasing  row  of  the  books  of 
the  week  show  in  what  esteem 
the  great  publishers  hold  both 
the  editor  and  his  paper,  for 
although  Mr.  Shorter  takes  the 
keenest  interest  in  what  may 
be  called  the  pictorial  side  of 
the  News,  he  has  tried  to  make 
the  literary  matter  of  equal 
excellence  to  the  illustrations. 
That  his  efforts  in  this  direction  have  been  appre- 
ciated by  his  wide  public  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
every  day  he  receives  letters  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  commenting  on  and  alluding  to 
the  signed  articles  by  Andrew  Lang,  Frederick 
Greenwood,  James  Payn,  Dr.  Jessop,  William 
Archer,  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson,  and  others,  wThich 
are  now  a  feature  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Shorter  works  hard.  Every  day  in  the 
week  brings  its  special  duties  and  cares.  Although 
a  member  of  the  Hogarth  Club,  he  is  not  often  to 
be  seen  in  clubland,  save  of  an  evening  ;  and  then 
he  generally  combines  business  with  pleasure,  by 
making  an  appointment  to  meet  some  literary  or 
artistic  personage  whose  services  he  hopes  to 
secure  for  the  Illustrated,  for  Mr.  C.  K.  Shorter 
is  an  editor  first,  a  man  afterwards — that  is, 
after  all,  the  most  striking  thing  about  his  vivid 
personality. 
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MR.  CHARLES  ANDERSON  DANA, 

Of  The  New  York  Sun. 


iK.  C.  A.  DANA,  the  well-known 
American  proprietor-editor  of  The 
New  York  Sim,  has  been  almost 
everything  that  a  man  can  be  in  the 
States,  and  may  yet,  who  knows,  end 
by  being  President  of  the  North- 
American  Union. 

From  having  been  a  member  of 
the   strange   semi-religious,  semi- 
social  community  known  as  Brook  Farm,  to  becom- 
ing managing  editor  of  The  New  York  Tribune, 
seems  a  great  leap,  yet  Mr.  Dana  performed  the 
feat  before  he  Avas  twenty-eight  years  of  age. 
Since  that  time  he  has  edited   the  American 
Cyclopedia,  a  work  in  sixteen   volumes,  and 
compiled  The  Household  Book 
work  which  now  finds  a  per- 
manent place  on  the  book-shelf 
of  most  New  England  homes. 
For  two  years  he  was  Assistant- 
Secretary  of  War ;  he  has  edited, 
among  other  papers,  The  Chicago 
Republican,  and  now  conducts 
with  energy  one  of  the  leading 
•political  and  literary  journals  of 
New  York. 

His  fellow-countrymen  ar<» 
wont  to  assert  that  no  man  has 
possessed  such  a  flow  of  invec- 
tive at  his  pen's  point  since 
Shakespeare  put  certain  words 
into  Shylock's  mouth,  yet  Mr. 
Dana  is  the  quietest,  mildest 
journalist  in  New  York,  when 
once  the  task  of  reducing  his 
political  enemies  to  dust  and 
ashes  has  been  successfully  ac- 
complished. 

His  sanctum,  a  little  room 
leading  out  of  the  fine  apart- 
ments in  which  the  members  of 
his  staff  work,  is  innocent  of 
rug  or  carpet,  and  indeed  fur- 
nished with  extreme  plainness,  and  the  slashing 
articles  which  have  made  him  famous  are  all 
written  at  a  broad,  useful-looking  table,  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  room.    On  the  other  hand, 
his  private  house  is  full  of  artistic  treasures  and 
curiosities  of  all  sorts  and  kinds  collected  during 
his  frequent  visits  to  Europe  and  journeys  through 
the  States. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  characteristics  about  Mr. 
Dana  is  his  great  pride  in  his  staff.  After  a  young 
man  has  sat  at  The  Sun  board  and  at  its  editor's 
feet  for  two  or  three  years  there  is  nothing  Mr. 
Dana  would  not  do  for  him,  and  with  a  heart-felt 
belief  in  his  recommendation.  He  honestly  thinks 
that  "a  Sun  man"  is  capable  of  filling  to  ad- 
vantage any  journalistic  post  that  may  be  offered 
to  him. 

He  entirely  approves  of  lady  journalists,  and 
one  of  the  best-known   newspaper   women  in 


America,  Miss  Helen  Waterson,  has  just  made  her 
reputation  by  writing  a  daily  column  in  The 
Evening  Sun,  entitled  "  The  Woman  about  Town,"" 
one  of  the  most  successful  features  of  the  paper, 
and  in  which,  under  Mr.  Dana's  direct  editorship, 
she  struck  a  high  note  as  well  as  a  popular  one, 
avoiding  all  cheap  tricks  of  gaining  the  public  ear. 

Mr.  Dana's  methods  of  editing  are  interesting. 
Whatever  "  copy  "  comes  to  hand  from  a  reporter, 
leader-writer,  or  outside  contributor,  is  at  once 
submitted  to  the  chief,  and  by  some  power  of 
manipulation  best  known  to  himself,  by  the  time 
the  readers  of  The  Sun  hold  the  paper  in  their 
hands,  the  article,  report,  or  what  not  has  acquired 
the  Dana  stamp  of  plain  language  and  the  pleasing, 
bright  touch  which  invariably  distinguishes  all 
he  writes. 

Mr.  Dana  leads  an  intensely  busy  life,  and  is 
never  so  happy  as  when  he  is  sitting  in  his  bare 
of  Poetry,  a    little  den,  revising  and  perhaps  rewriting  proofs. 

He  is  absorbed  in  his  paper, 
and,  though  not  unsociable,, 
does  not  care  for  the  gaieties  of 
fashionable  life,  or  the  pleasures 
in  which  most  wealthy  -  men 
indulge  themselves. 

Although  there  has  sometimes 
been  a  talk  of  issuing  a  Euro- 
pean edition  of  The  Sun,  it  has 
never  come  to  anything.  The 
London  letter  of  the  paper  is 
full  of  news,  political,  social,  and 
literary,  and  Mr.  Dana's  London 
representative — Mr.  White — 
sometimes  finds  himself  able  to 
give  his  English  confreres  a  use- 
ful lead  in  the  way  of  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  Dana,  in  common  with 
most  American  journalists,  does 
not  think  much  of  the  British 
press  ;  he  considers  our  methods 
slow  and  antiquated,  and  be- 
wails the  absence  of  the  Sunday 
editions  which  form  the  leading 
feature  of  the  most  successful 
New  York  papers. 
Still,  he  is  a  subscriber  to  every  British  paper, 
magazine,    and   journal  of  importance,  and  has 
a  most  profound  admiration  for  certain  of  our 
popular   writers.    When   Charles   Dickens  was 
in  America  he  was  most  kindly  and  hospitably 
entertained  by  the  present  editor  of  The  Neio 
York  Sun. 

Mr.  Dana  differs  from  many  of  his  brother 
editors  in  one  thing,  he  does  not  either  believe 
in.  or  admit  into  his  paper,  bogus  "  interviews  "  or 
untrue  sensational  items  of  personal  news.  For 
this,  distinguished  foreigners  have  reason  to  be 
grateful  to  him. 

With  becoming  modesty,  Mr.  C.  A.  Dana  has 
left  himself  out  in  the  pages  of  his  own  valuable 
encyclopaedia,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  an 
admirable  and  interesting  account  of  his  ancestor, 
Francis  Dana,  who  was  one  of  the  redoubtable 
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Sons  of  Liberty"  in  1766. 
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FRANCIS  MAGNARD, 

Of  The  Figaro  (Pari9). 


FRANCIS  MAGNARD,  the  editor 
of  the  Paris  Figaro,  holds  a  unique 
place  in  French  journalism.  Born 
in  Paris  some  fifty- three  years  ago, 
"  F.  M.,"  as  he  is  affectionately 
called  by  the  members  of  his  large 
staff',  is  a  thorough  Parisian,  and 
knows  his  native  city  as  few  French- 
men do. 

Educated  at  one  of  the  public  colleges,  he  entered 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  as  a  clerk,  and  for 
many  years  received  a  salary  of  eighty  pounds  a 
year.  His  evenings  he  employed  in  writing 
fugitive  articles  and  sending  them  round  to  various 
papers  which,  though  they  sometimes  accepted 

contributions, 


to  pay 


Magnard's 
for 


that  was  sent  in,  and 
-came   across  a  breezy 


nd  printed 
never  offered 
them. 

*  The  art  of  reporting  as  un- 
derstood to-clay  was  as  yet  in 
its  infancy  when  de  Villemes- 
sant  founded  The  Figaro  in 
1854.  Heendeavoured  to  make 
his  paper,  above  all,  up  to  date 
.and  full  of  "live"  interest. 
Although  seldom,  if  ever,  writ- 
ing himself,  he  read  everything 
thus 
little 

article  forwarded  by  Francis 
Magnard,  and  the  next  day  the 
young  clerk  received  a  note 
asking  him  to  call  on  the  re- 
doubtable editor. 

"  Listen,"  said  de  Villemes- 
«ant,  with  a  kindly  twinkle  in 
his   bright  eyes,  "  bring  me 
something  like  this  every  day 
and  you  will  not  have  reason 
to  regret  it.    If  you  can  get 
the  same  matter  compressed 
into  a  paragraph,  I  will  give 
you  £5  ;  if  you  make  it  half  a 
column,  you  will  receive  £2;  and  if  you  feel  you 
can't  give  the  information  in  less  than  a  column, 
then  you  must  be  content  with  15s.  I  pay  for  the 
kernel,  not  the  padding  !" 

Francis  Magnard  took  the  lesson  to  heart,  and 
Ms  ten-line  political  leaderette  testifies  any  day  to 
this  trust  in  his  old  chief's  judgment.  In  1876 
Magnard  was  appointed  editor  of  the  paper  which 
had  inserted  his  first  paid  work,  and  he  has  faith- 
fully kept  up  the  old  traditions  of  our  witty  con- 
temporary. 

His  business  office  is  the  simplest  apartment  in 
the  luxurious  suite  of  rooms  which  represent  the 
editorial  department  of  the  great  Paris  paper.  A 
large  square  oak  table  fills  up  the  middle  of  F. 
M.'s  "  bureau "  ;  on  it  are  piled  up  the  current 
publications  of  the  day.  Two  leather  armchairs, 
one  in  front  of  the  writing  desk,  another  close  by 
for  the  visitors  who  succeed  each  other  continuously 
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all  day,  a  long  book  shelf  containing  the  books  of 
the  month,  and  an  electric  light  shaded  by  ;i  green 
silk  shade,  is  all  that  M.  Magnard  requires  for  his 
work.  The  room  resembles  more  the  study  of 
some  old  savant  than  the  business  room  of  the 
editor  of  the  most  go-ahead  paper  in  Fi  ance. 

Hardly  a  distinguished  political  or  social  per- 
sonage visits  Paris  but  finds  his  way.  sooner  or 
later,  to  the  Rue  Drouot  to  be  either  officially  or 
privately  interviewed  about  his  business  in  the 
gay  city.  To  Francis  Magnard  falls  the  frequent 
organization  of  charity  fetes  and  theatrical  per- 
formances offered  by  The  Figaro  in  aid  of  some 
overwhelming  calamity  or  national  misfortune, 
such  as  the  great  mining  disasters,  which  are  a 
frequent  feature  of  life  in  the  French  Black 
Country. 

A  reception  at  The  Figaro  office  is  an  interesting 
function.  All  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and 
women  attend  these  monthly  gatherings  held  by 
M.  Magnard  and  his  staff. 
New  singers,  if  worthy  of  the 
honour,  entertain  the  com- 
pany ;  great  actresses  recite 
their  most  telling  speeches,  for 
all  public  personages  regard 
the  great  paper  with  that 
mixture  of  love  and  fear  which 
ensures  respect  and  a  desire  to 
keep  in  well  with  these  in 
charge. 

M.  Magnard's  personal  pre- 
sence would  never  pass  un  - 
noticed, so  marked  is  his  air  of 
power  and  command . 

Stout,  and  with  a  good 
presence,  he  is  a  welcome 
guest  at  every  social  and 
literary  gathering,  but  he  does 
not  go  out  much.  He  literally 
lives  in  the  Rue  Drouot,  where 
the  offices  of  his  paper  are 
situated,  and  may  be  met  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night  hurry- 
ing to  and  fro  from  the  quiet 
restaurant  where  he  snatches 
light  refreshment  between 
whiles.  Every  detail  of  the  make-up  of  the  paper 
is  submitted  to  the  editor ;  he  reads  and  copiously 
corrects  every  line  of  "  copy,"  settles  as  to  who 
shall  write  the  next  day's  leader,  who  be  dispatched 
on  special  work  to  the  provinces  and  abroad,  and 
edits  the  foreign  telegrams. 

He  is  said  to  receive  100,000  frs.  («£ 4,000)  a 
year  for  his  services,  and  the  whole  management, 
of  The  Figaro  is  left  to  his  entire  discretion.  One 
of  the  novelties  which  he  introduced  was  that  of 
occasionally  admitting  articles  by  outsiders  on 
prominent  questions  of  the  day;  this  has  since 
become  the  fashion  in  other  countries  beside 
France,  but  at  the  time  M.  Magnard  inaugurated 
the  system  it  was  a  novelty  to  see  say  a  great 
artist  writing  an  article  in  a  daily  paper. 

•  M.  Magnard  does  not  speak  English,  but  always 
extends  a  most  courteous  welcome  to  any  British 
comrade  who  comes  in  his  way. 
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MR  CHARLES  PRBSTWIOH  SCOTT, 

Of  The  Manchester  Guardian. 

HE  most  interesting  thing  about  Mr. 
C.  P.  Scott  at  the  present  moment 
is  that  he  stands  a  very  fair  chance 
of  worthily  representing  the  journa- 
listic profession  in  the  next  Liberal 
Parliament  as  M.P.  for  North-East 
Manchester,  a  seat  now  held  by  Sir 
James  Fergusson,  whose  majority  last 
autumn  was  reduced  by  the  popular 
editor  of  The  Guardian  to  150  after  a  close  contest, 
which  drew  from  Mr.  Gladstone  a  letter  in 
which  the  following  passage  is  interesting  as 
describing  Mr.  Scott's  political  attitude  in  a  few 
words : 

"  I  see  in  you  the  courageous  champion  of  the 
Liberal  cause  at  the  epoch  of  its  momentary  dis- 
comfiture, when,  by  your  high 
character  and  great  personal 
energy  and  ability,  you  brought 
it  almost  close  to  victory." 

Mr.  Scott  is  perhaps  the 
most  Liberal  journalist,  in  the 
Gladstonian  sense,  in  England. 
He  has  unbounded  faith  in  the 
G.O.M.,  and  during  the  years 
he  has  edited  The  Manchester 
Guardian  has  always  steadily 
upheld  the  Liberal  leader's 
varying  programme. 

He  belongs  to  the  family 
who  originally  owned  the  paper 
he  now  edits,  and  although 
not  born  in  Cottonopolis  may 
be  said  to  be  a  regular  Man- 
chester man.  While  a  member 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Ox- 
ford, he  formed  part  of  a  group 
of  young  Liberals,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  clear, 
thoughtful  speeches  at  the 
Union. 

But  the  future  editor  was 
more  famed  in  those  days  for 
his  athletic  than  for  his  intellectii.il  qualities;  he 
rowed  in  his  college  boat,  and  was  one  of  the 
twenty  best  cricketers-  in  the  University.  His 
practical  knowledge  of  all  that  outdoor  life  and 
exercise  means  to  young  people  was  what  led 
Mr.  Scott  to  take  special  interest  in  the  purifica- 
tion of  our  rivers,  and  induced  him  to  found  with 
a  number  of  friends  the  Boys'  Clubs  which  make 
Manchester  so  pleasant  a  place  for  the  average 
working  lad. 

The  list  of  the  good,  useful  services  which  Mr. 
Scott  has  rendered  to  the  city  in  which  he  has 
spent  the  best  years  of  his  life  would  be  a  long 
one.  Both  in  his  journalistic  and  civic  capacities 
the  editor  of  The  Manchester  Guardian  has  worked 
unceasingly. 

An  art  lover  and  critic  of  no  mean  capacity,  he 
has  always  taken  a  special  interest  in  the  City  Art 
Gallery,  and  as  hon.  secretary  of  the  Council  of 


the  Jubilee  Exhibition  secured  by  his  personal: 
influence  the  loan  of  many  art  treasures  never 
before  shown  to  the  world. 

Mr.  Scott  believes  in  the  Fourth  Estate,  and  is 
proud  of  being  a  journalist.  He  writes  most  of 
the  political  leaders  in  his  paper  and  pays  close 
personal  attention  to  the  literary  columns,  which 
have  been  made  a  feature  of  The  Guardian  since 
its  foundation. 

He  has  a  splendid  staff  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
the  "London  Correspondent "  of  The  Manchester- 
Guardian  —  a,  composite  being  made  up  of  members 
of  Parliament,  prominent  writers  of  both  sexes,, 
and  a  large  regular  staff — is  quoted  with  respect 
by  every  London  daily,  for  the  items  of  informa- 
tion that  appear  in  this  feature  of  the  paper  arc 
thoroughly  reliable  and  trustworthy. 

Should  Mr.  Scott  be  returned  at  the  next  General 
Election,  he  will  have  to  spend  much  of  his  time  in 
London,  and  will  doubtless  be  able  from  there  to- 
do  just  as  good  work  for  his 
paper  as  he  does  now.  An 
editor  M.P.  has  unique  oppor- 
tunities of  being"in  the  know;" 
and  Mr.  Scott  will  avail  himself 
to  the  full  of  any  and  every 
chance  that  comes  in  his  way. 

Like  many  other  journalists 
who  have  not  the  advantage 
of  having  learnt  shorthand  in 
their  youth,  Mr.  Scott  attaches* 
the  greatest  importance  to  this 
"  tool," and  always  recommends 
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all  those  who  go  to  him  for 
advice  to  begin  at  the  lowest 
rung  of  the  ladder,  and  to 
learn  typewriting  and  short- 
hand as  a  preliminary.  He 
has  a  quick  appreciation  of" 
good  work,  and  The  Manchester 
Guardian  office  is  one  of  the 
best  schools  of  practical  jour- 
nalism in  Great  Britain. 

Among  the  Manchester  in- 
stitutions which  have  become 
especially  identified  with  the 
editor  of  The  Guardian  is 
the  School  of  Design,  founded  some  fifty  years 
ago  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  instruction  in 
design  as  variously  applied  to  the  arts ;  and  where 
the  lectures,  delivered  by  leading  London  experts, 
are  an  important  feature,  enabling  the  students  to 
keep  in  touch  with  all  that  is  being  done  in  the 
home  and  Continental  art  schools. 

Mr.  Scott  is  also  one  of  the  Governors  of 
Owen's  College.  Education  is  perhaps  his  greatest 
hobby,  for  besides  his  many  articles  on  the  subject 
he  proves  his  interest  in  it  by  being  on  the  board 
of  most  of  the  Manchester  colleges  and  schools. 

Both  he  and  his  clever  Scotch  wife  are  well- 
known  figures  in  Ancoats,  a  district  of  Man- 
chester given  over  to  the  poorest  and  most  desti- 
tute specimens  of  humanity,  but  where  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Scott,  by  their  untiring  efforts  and  large- 
handed  charity,  have  effected  great  changes  during 
the  last  twenty  years. 
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Concerning  Celebrities* 


THE  HEIRS 


TO  THE 
EUROPE. 


CROWNS  OP 


1&RIEDRICH  Wilhelm  Victor  August 
Ernst  von  Hohenzollern,  Prince  Im- 
perial of  Germany,  was  born  May  6  th, 
1882,  and  is  therefore,  now  nearly  ten 
years  old.  He  and  his  younger 
brother,  Eitel-Fritz,  are  two  of  the 
most  remarkable  specimens  of  Teu- 
tonic infantile  sturdiness  that  can  be 
found  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Fatherland. 

Princes  who  play  with  Peasants. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  which  is  the  more 
popular  with  the  masses,  both  being  clever,  play- 
ful little  fellows,  and  as  democratic  as  their  parents 
and  tutors  will  allow  them  to  be.  When  they  are 
sent  out  for  an  airing  in  the  park  at  Potsdam, 
the  two  royal  youngsters  are  very  affable  to  the 
bystanders,  and  seize  every  opportunity  that  pre- 
sents itself  of  inviting  juvenile  onlookers  to  join 
in  their  innocent  diversions.  I  well  remember 
when  in  Potsdam  two  or  three  years  ago  enjoying 
the  sight  of  these  little  scions  of  the  imperial  house 
romping  unrestrainedly  over  the  greensward  with 
the  children  of  the  local  bourgeoise  residents, 
totally  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  so  deep  a  social 
chasm  separated  them. 

The  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  eldest  son  of  Alex- 
ander III.,  and  Czarewitch  of  the  great  north 
land,  will  one  day,  if  all  goes  well,  be  the  autocrat 
of  All  the  Russias. 

Like  his  father,  the  Czarewitch  is  of  a  retiring 
nature,  and  has  always  evinced  a  strong  attach- 
ment for  his  mother's  home.  Some  of  the 
Czarewitch's  happiest  hours  are  passed  at  the 
Castle  of  Fredensborg.  The  present  Czar,  who  is 
known  to  be  a  man  of  superhuman  strength,  also 
loves  no  place  better.  When  there  he  unbends 
his  austere  and  guarded  demeanour,  and,  free 
from  apprehension  of  bombs  and  Nihilists,  engages 
in  friendly  jousts  with  his  brother-in-law  and  his 
sons,  none  of  whom  has  ever  succeeded  in  throw- 
ing him  in  a  wrestling  match.  The  Czarewitch 
was  born  May  6th,  1869,  and  six  years  past  the 
limit  of  the  legal  age  for  accassion  to  the  throne. 
The  law  of  Russia  provides  that  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Emperor  shall  attain  his  majority  at  sixteen. 
Should  any  untoward  event  interfere  with  his 
tenure  of  life,  he  has  several  younger  brothers  to 
step  into  his  place. 

An  Unpromising  Start— 

The  strange  story  of  Prince  Rudolph,  Crown 
Prince  of  Austria,  whose  suicidal  act  threw  the 
presumptive  succession  to  the  crown  into  the  lap 
of  his  cousin,  Francis  Ferdinand  Charles  Louis 
Mary  of  Este,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  The 
latter  is  considered  a  characterless,  insignificant 


personage.  He  is  one  of  those  men  who  seem  to 
combine  in  their  own  personality  all  the  inferior 
qualities  of  their  race  without  any  of  the  redeem- 
ing ones.  When  he  came  of  age  he  burnt  all  his 
books  saying  that  he  never  intended  to  look  at 
one  again. 

Italy  is  more  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  an 
heir  apparent  who  has  already  gained  for  himself 
the  respect  of  foreign  nations  and  the  confidence 
of  his  own  people.  The  kingdom  created  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  by  the  statesman- 
like genius  of  Count  Cavour,  aided  and  furthered 
by  the  kingly  qualities  of  his  royal  master,  Victor 
Emmanuel,  will  gain  no  unworthy  ruler  when,  in 
the  course  of  events,  the  grandson  of  that  monarch 
is  called  to  the  throne. 

—and  a  Promising  One. 

Physically  and  mentally  Victor  Emmanuel 
Ferdinand  Maria  Genaro,  Prince  of  Naples,  is 
worthy  of  his  station,  and  bids  fair  to  eclipse  the 
traditions  of  his  house.  He  is  master  of  several 
languages,  and  editions  of  the  national  poet  Dante 
have  been  dedicated  to  him.  Widely  travelled 
and  characterised  by  all  the  broadness  of  vision 
which  travel  produces  in  a  man  of  parts,  this 
Prince  is  universally  respected  and  beloved.  His 
person  is  handsome  and  his  presence  commanding. 
He  has  indeed  inherited  all  the  grace  and  beauty 
of  his  mother,  the  lovely  Princess  Margherita,  of 
the  House  of  Savoy. 

Prince  Frederick  of  Denmark,  son  of  King 
Christian  and  brother  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  is 
heir  to  the  throne  of  that  country.  He"  is  no 
longer  young,  having  been  born  June  3rd,  1843. 
By  his  wife,  Princess  Louisa,  daughter  of  King 
Carl  XV.  of  Sweden,  he  has  a  son  twenty-two 
years  old,  who  will  succeed  in  the  event  of  his 
father's  death. 

The  United  Kingdom  of  Sweden  and  Norway, 
now  ruled  by  King  Oscar  II.,  has  for  its  heir 
apparent  Prince  Gustav  Adolph,  Duke  of  Scania, 
who  was  born  November  11th,  1882.  He  is  the 
great  grandson  of  Napoleon  I.'s  great  general, 
Marshal  Bernadotte. 

The  failure  of  issue  to  the  marriage  of  King 
Charles  of  Roumania  and  Carmen  Sylva  necessi- 
tated the  selection  of  an  heir  to  the  throne.  The 
King's  Ministers  fixed  upon  Prince  Ferdinand  of 
Hohenzollern. 

Belgium  recently  lost  her  heir  apparent  in  the 
person  of  Prince  Baldwin,  son  of  the  Count  of 
Flanders  and  nephew  of  King  Leopold.  The  dead 
youth's  younger  brother,  however,  has  stepped 
into  his  shoes.  Both  Holland  and  Spain,  having 
infant  monarchs,  are  practically  without  heirs 
apparent,  although  many  candidates  would  present 
themselves  should  either  Queen  Wilhelmhia  or 
King  Alfonso  pass  to  the  great  majority. 
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THE  MEN  WHO  WILL  LEAD  IP  WAR 
COMES. 


ONSIDEBING  the  immense  strides  in 
military  science  resulting  in  the  late 
inventions  of  smokeless  powder  and 
improved  magazine  rifles,  it  is  beyond 
all  doubt  that  the  next  European  war 
will  surpass  all  preceding  ones  in  its 
destruction  of  life  and  its  far  reaching 
political  consequences. 

Reflecting  thus,  one's  thoughts  at 
once  revert  to  the  question  as  to  what  generals  will 
direct  the  European  armies.  Many  new  men  will 
come  to  the  front  who  are  now  unknown,  because 
war  is  the  soldier's  opportunity,  bringing  to  the 
surface  and  developing  his  capacity  and  genius. 
In  confronting  these  new  men,  bred  under  modern 
conditions  and  trained  in  all  the  newer  tactics,  the 
older  commanders  will  be  severely  tested,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  predict  the  result  which  may  ensue. 

The  German  Generals- 
Germany,  whose  military  forces  are  credited 
with  being  the  best  organised  in  the  world,  has 
none  of  the  great  war  generals  of  1870  to  lead  her 
cohorts.  Von  Blumenthal,  the  last  of  the  old 
regime  to  retire,  has  resigned  from  active  service. 
Very  distinguished  in  his  day,  especially  as  a 
strategist,  he  will  be  of  avail  in  an  advisory 
capacity  during  the  coming  struggle.  He  was 
effective  and  successful  when  in  harness,  and  his 
experience  should  be  valuable  to  the  juniors. 

Von  Walclersee  to-day  is  foremost  in  the  ranks 
of  German  officers.  He  has  seen  service  and  done 
good  fighting  in  the  war  against  Denmark  in  1864, 
and  was  also  in  the  Austrian  campaign  of  1868. 
Von  Waldersee  was  trained  in  the  artillery,  and 
entered  the  army  in  1850.  During  1870  he  was 
chief  of  staff  to  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin.  In  a  great  sense  he  is  looked  upon  in 
Germany  as  an  evolution  of  the  fall  of  Bismarck. 

-  Von  Waldersee— 

He  had  a  serious  dispute  with  the  late  Chan- 
cellor over  the  artillery  estimates  in  the  early  part 
of  1889.  And  yet  it  is  true  that  during  the  reign 
of  the  late  Emperor  William  he  was  rather  a 
protege  of  Bismarck,  who  encouraged  the  Kaiser 
in  his  disposition  to  advance  Von  Waldersee,  whose 
appointment  as  assistant  to  Von  Moltke  put  him 
in  direct  line  of  promotion  to  the  highest  position. 
The  belief  Von  Moltke  always  displayed  in  Von 
Waldersee's  capacity,  and  the  advantage  the  latter 
enjoyed  for  so  long  as  associate  and  deputy  of  the 
illustrious  field  marshal,  would  certainly  justify,  it 
seems,  his  advancement  to  the  position  of  chief  of 
staff.  Curiously  enough,  he  was  in  temporary 
banishment  when  Von  Moltke  died,  and  was  sum- 
moned expressly  by  the  Emperor  to  assume  com- 
mand. 

His  career  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  successful 
ambition,  for  it  is  known  that  the  constant  pur- 
pose of  his  life  has  been  to  reach  the  goal  of 
success.  American  gold  has  had  no  small  share  in 
enabling  him  to  attain  his  ends,  for  the  influence 
which  wealth  undoubtedly  gave  him,  and  which 


contributed  to  his  advancement,  was  gained 
through  his  marriage  to  an  American,  the  widow 
of  Prince  Frederick  of  Schleswig-Holstein. 

Waldersee  is  a  pictures'que  figure.  Some  think 
that  this  is  all  that  can  be  said,  but  there  is  a 
practical  side  to  his  character.  He  has  already 
shown  good  qualities  in  the  field  and  in  the 
bureau.  As  to  his  probable,  success  in  the  role  of 
chief  director  of  the  movements  of  a  vast  army  in 
time  of  war  all  is  surmise.  He  has  yet  to  win 
his  spurs  in  that  arena.  But  if  he  has  natural 
genius,  the  training  he  underwent  as  Moltkes 
representative,  joined  to  the  fact  of  his  compara- 
tive youth,  for  he  is  only  fifty-two,  and  his  being 
familiar  with  the  most  recent  ideas  in  warfare, 
should  suffice  to  render  his  chances  of  winning 
distinction  in  the  great  part  he  will  be  called  on 
to  play  in  case  of  war  at  least  reasonably  good, 
—and  Von  Alvensleben. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  army  officers  in 
Germany  that  the  man  who  will  most  distinguish 
himself  during  the  coming  war  will  be  General 
Von  Alvensleben,  commander  of  the  Thirteenth 
Army  Corps.  All  familiar  with  the  stirring 
episodes  of  the  war  of  1870  will  recall  this  officer's 
brilliant  share  in  the  sanguinary  conflicts  around 
Metz  and  the  prodigies  of  valour  he  performed  at 
the  head  of  Germany's  most  dashing  cavalry  corps. 
It  is  even  said  that  but  for  his  presence  of  mind 
at  Mars  La  Tour,  coupled  with  firm  resolution,  a 
portion  of  Bazaine's  forces  would  have  succeeded 
in  cutting  their  way  through  the  German  lines 
and  joining  MacMahon  at  Chalons.  The  present 
Emperor  is  a  warm  admirer  of  Alvensleben,  and 
recently  conferred  further  honours  on  the  veteran, 
whereat  the  French  Press  took  special  umbrage, 
which  is  only  on  a  par  with  their  usual  absurdi- 
ties. Alvensleben  is  a  man  of  commanding  pre- 
sence, soldierly,  tall  and  erect,  and  altogether  a 
fine  type  of  the  modern  German  warrior.  His 
family  is  one  of  high  standing  in  Prussia,  and 
they  are  inseparably  connected  with  the  war  his- 
tory of  the  country.  He  has  several  brothers  and 
near  relatives  in  the  army,  all  of  whom  hold  good 
records. 

The  French  Fighters- 
France  will  look  to  General  Gallifet  when  war 
breaks  out,  with  perhaps  more  of  expectation  than 
to  any  other  of  her  military  sons.  While  he  is 
not  likely  to  take  supreme  command,  at  least 
during  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  for  actual 
hard  fighting  and  feats  of  valour  he  is  pretty 
certain  to  gain  the  most  distinction.  Essentially 
a  picturesque  figure,  and  invested  with  all  the 
glamour  of  a  typical  hero  of  arms,  Gallifet  is 
entirely  free  from  the  vulgar  theatric  attributes  of 
Boulanger.  He  is  only  mentioned  here  in  con- 
nection with  the  latter  because  of  his  being  a 
popular  idol.  Though  not  a  hero  of  the  masses 
in  the  sense  that  Boulanger  was — his  noble  origin 
drawing  toward  him  the  special  affection  of  the 
aristocracy — General  Gallifet's  heroic  performances 
in  1870  have  established  his  reputation  upon  an 
enduring  foundation,  and  were  such  as  to  have 
left  no  doubt  of  his  genuine  claim  to  be  considered 
a  hero  in  the  truest  and  highest  sense  of  the  term. 
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— Gallifet  - 

Born  in  Paris  in  1830,  he  entered  the  cavalry 
as  a  private.  Always  an  efficient  soldier,  he  was 
rapidly  promoted.  It  remained  for  him  to  cover 
himself  with  glory  during  the  Franco- German 
war.  He  was  made  a  general  of  division  in  1875, 
and  is  now  senior  officer  in  that  grade.  On  the 
fatal  field  of  Sedan,  Gallifet,  at  the  head  of  his 
cavalry  brigade,  charged  against  the  stolid  German 
masses  with  such  reckless  fury  and  astounding 
valour  that  Emperor  William  cried  aloud  to  the 
officers  of  his  staff  as  he  and  they  watched  with 
astonishment  the  onslaught  of  the  French  horsemen : 

"  Ah,  the  brave  fellows,  how  they  rush  to  their 
death." 

Taken  prisoner  at  Sedan,  Gallifet  offered  to 
exchange  himself  for  Prussian  officers,  and  agreed 
to  go  back  to  the  French  army  as  a  private  and  to 
promise  not  to  resume  his  rank  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war.  MacMahon  had  told  Gam- 
be  tta  that  they  should  try  to  get  Gallifet  back  on 
any  terms,  as  his  presence  was  indispensable  to 
enable  the  French  to  organise  the  guerilla  war- 
fare of  the  Franc-Tireurs.  But  the  Prussians 
were  unwilling  to  give  up  the  man  of  whose  restless 
energy  in  the  field  they  had  seen  so  much.  And 
thus  Gallifet 's  services  were  lost  to  France  for  a 
time — and  at  such  a  time  !  Once  a  Bonapartist, 
this  great  soldier  has  been  won  over  to  the 
Republic.  As  he  at  present  commands  the  armies 
of  the  West,  it  follows  that  General  Gallifet's 
section  of  the  army  will  have  to  meet  the  brunt 
of  the  fighting  when  war  comes. 

—Mirabel- 
General  Mirabel  is  the  most  distinguished 
among  the  French  scientific  officers.  He  is  some- 
what after  the  Moltke  school,  being  erudite  and 
learned.  He  has  been  a  close  student  all  his  life, 
and  has  demonstrated  that  he  is  capable  of  apply- 
ing his  knowledge  in  a  practical  manner.  His 
masterly  handling  of  the  troops  at  the  grand 
manoeuvres  created  wide  confidence  in  his  strategic 
abilities.  His  services  during  the  siege  of  Paris 
were  very  distinguished.  He  was  all  through  the 
Crimean  campaign,  and  served  in  Mexico  and  in 
the  Italian  war.  Mirabel  is  an  artillery  officer. 
He  graduated  from  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  in 
1853,  and  was  made  general  of  division  in  1880. 
Being  now  chief  of  the  general  staff,  he  has 
attained  the  highest  possible  position  for  an  officer 
of  his  branch  of  the  military  art. 

The  reorganisation  of  the  French  army,  accom- 
plished within  the  last  few  years,  was  largely 
planned  and  supervised  by  General  Mirabel. 
Silent  and  thoughful,  he  does  not  present  the 
dashing,  picturesque  personality  so  attractive  to 
the  average  onlooker,  characteristic  of  such  soldiers 
as  Gallifet.  Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
men  of  Mirabel's  stamp  constitute,  after  all,  the 
brains  of  an  army,  and  that  to  their  patient,  un- 
tiring research  and  cool  judgment  in  the  hour  of 
peril  are  due  not  only  exemption  from  disaster 
but  also  many  of  the  signal  triumphs  which  gild 
the  military  annals  of  a  nation  with  the  glory 
of  conquest  and  renown. 
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—and  Saussier. 

In  speaking  of  the  French  generals  I  have  reserved 
Saussier  for  the  last,  because  he  has  never  been 
specially  notable.  Though  his  name  is  not  so 
familiar  to  the  general  ear  as  those  of  some  of  his 
comrades  in  arms,  his  life  has  been  marked  by 
exciting  incidents.  In  the  Franco-German  war 
he  was  only  a  colonel  of  the  line,  but  fought  with 
great  bravery,  especially  at  the  battle  of  Borny. 
Taken  prisoner  by  the  Prussians,  he  escaped  under 
dramatic  circumstances  from  a  fortress  in  Silesia. 
When  the  Empire  fell  he  was  promoted  General  of 
division  by  the  Government  of  National  Defence. 
During  the  height  of  the  Boulanger  troubles 
Saussier,  then,  as  now,  Military  Governor  of  Paris, 
displayed  unusual  sagacity  in  dealing  with  the 
situation,  and  prevented  Boulanger  from  achieving 
a  coup  d'etat.  The  Republican  Government  did 
not  forget  this  service,  and  Saussier  is  now  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. It  is  understood  that  he  would 
take  supreme  command  in  case  of  war. 

The  Russian  Soldiers— 

Of  all  the  famous  generals  who  commanded  in 
the  Russo-Turkish  war  of  1877  upon  the  Russian 
side  only  one  is  left.  This  is  General  Gourko,  the 
hero  of  the  Shipka  Pass.  Like  Gallifet  in  France, 
Gourko  is  a  cavalry  officer.  He  is  the  cavalry  hero 
par  excellence  of  the  Muscovite  army,  and  would 
take  command  in  the  field.  In  1877,  when  the 
Russian  forces  had  barely  crossed  the  Pruth, 
Gourko,  by  a  most  brilliant  reconnaissance,  had 
reached  the  gates  of  Adrianople.  He  took  the 
city  of  Tymore  with  a  small  detachment  of  cavalry 
and  a  single  battery.  His  accomplishment  of  the 
remarkable  feat  of  forcing  his  way  through  the 
Shipka  Pass  amid  the  rigours  of  winter  is  one  of 
the  greatest  military  achievements  on  record.  By 
this  Phillipopolis  and  Sofia,  as  wrell  as  Adrianople, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians.  Dash  and 
daring  are  the  leading  characteristics  of  Gourko, 
combined  with  a  persistency  of  purpose  and  an  iron 
will. 

—  Gourko— 

His  incumbency  of  the  governorship  of  Warsaw 
has  not  been  quite  acceptable  to  the  Poles,  who 
have  experienced  under  him  a  rule  of 
severity  and  stern  suppression  of  all  nationalist 
movements.  General  Gourko  was  born  in  Lithu- 
ania, the  country  of  Tolstoi,  in  1828.  He  began 
military  life  in  the  Cavalry  of  the  Guard,  and  served 
in  the  Crimea  in  a  minor  capacity.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  he  is  capable  of  taking  supreme 
command  in  the  war  of  the  future,  and  that  he  is 
likely  to  make  a  record  in  that  position  as  brilliant 
in  its  greater  degree  as  that  which  covered  him 
with  distinction  as  commander  of  the  vanguard  of 
the  army  in  the  war  of  1877. 

—Kourupatkine— 

General  Kourupatkine,  the  personal  friend  and 
comrade  of  the  great  lamented  Skobeloff,  with 
whom  he  shared  the  hardships  and  dangers  of 
the  Russo-Turkish  war,  and  also  the  Tekke- 
Turcoman  campaign,  will,  in  my  opinion,  make  a 
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greater  mark  than  any  other  Russian  general  when 
the  next  tocsin  of  war  is  sounded  and  he  is  called 
to  a  high  command.  Kourupatkine  is  eminently 
a  man  and  a  soldier  of  the  SkobelofF  type,  and  he 
has  imbibed  and  personifies  all  the  ideas  and 
theories  of  that  great  officer. 

Like  SkobelofF,  he  believes  that  Britain  is  the 
hereditary  foe  of  Russia,  and  that  she  is  only  to 
be  combated  by  force  of  arms.  He  is  certain  that 
the  day  must  infallibly  arrive  when  the  armies  of 
the  Czar  will  be  marshaled  forth  to  march  upon 
India.  He  hopes  that  the  command  of  the  expe- 
dition will  fall  to  his  share,  and  that  he  will  lead 
the  Muscovite  legions  across  the  rugged  ranges  of 
Afghanistan  and  the  arid  table  lands  of  the  Pamir 
to  the  frontiers  of  India.  Kourupatkine  holds  to 
the  Panslavistic  warrior's  creed  that  Russian 
domain  should  ever  be  extending.  He  is  a  prolific 
writer,  and  much  of  the  army  reforms  are  due  to 
his  suggestion. 

—and  Obrutscheff. 

General  Obrutscheff,  the  chief  of  the  staff  of 
the  Russian  army,  has  the  reputation  of  being  an 
able  tactician.  He  graduated  under  Nepokoit- 
chitsky,  who  was  chief  of  the  staff  in  the  war  of 
1877.  Nepokoitchitsky  was  responsible  for  some 
bad  blunders  in  the  latter  war,  especially  the 
failures  round  Plevna,  in  which  the  Russians 
suffered  severely.  Probably  his  protege,  Obrut- 
scheff, has  profited  by  the  blunders  of  his  master, 
and  learnt  how  to  avoid  similar  ones. 

The  Austrian  Chiefs— 

Austria  is  lamentably  deficient  in  the  possession  of 
able  generals,  or  rather  of  generals  with  anything  im- 
posing in  the  way  of  a  record.  Excepting  the  Arch- 
duke Albert,  and  perhaps  one  other  officer,  we  seek  in 
vain  for  an  Austrian  general  who  has  been  proved 
and  tried.  Since  the  days  of  Radetzky,  Archduke 
Albrecht  is  the  only  one  of  note.  But  he  is  an  old 
man  now,  and  could  not  count  for  much  in  a  war. 
His  famous  feat  of  arms  at  Custozza,  where  he 
defended  the  Italian  Quadrilateral  against  Victor 
Emanuel,  will  be  long  remembered.  A  fine, 
soldier-like  old  man,  the  loss  to  Austria  will  be 
heavy  when  he  dies,  and  already  the  question  is 
being  asked,  "  Who  shall  take  his  place  ?  " 

—Pegasevitch— 

Count  Pegasevitch  is  Austria's  leading  cavalry 
officer.  He  is  perhaps  the  best  general  for  dash 
and  hard  fighting  qualities  that  the  army  possesses. 
Pegasevitch  is  a  native  of  Crotia,  and  commands 
the  Fourth  Army  Corps. 

—  and  Von  Beck. 

The  chief  of  staff  is  General  Von  Beck,  a  native 
of  Baden.  He  presents  a  combination  of  the  slow 
plodding  qualities  of  the  Moltke  type  without  dis- 
playing any  of  its  genius.  General  Von  Beck's 
brothers  are  in  the  German  service.  His  record 
is  not  a  notable  one,  but  he  has  seen  service  in  the 
Austrian  campaigns  of  the  past.  General  Von 
Herneck  is  a  capable  assistant  to  Von  Beck,  to 
whom  he  acts  as  deputy. 


HERKOMER  AT  HOME. 


■OT  far  from  the  southern  borders  of 
the  well  wooded  and  carefully  culti- 
vated county  of  Hertfordshire,  and 
within  half-an-hour's  railway  journey 
of  London,  there  clusters  on  the  slope 
of  one  of  the  low  hills,  which,  however, 
are  hardly  of  sufficient  importance  to 
dignify  with  that  title,  a  quaint,  old- 
fashioned  village  called  Bushey.  It  was  to  this 
quiet  nook  that,  some  eighteen  years  ago,  a  tall, 
thin,  nervous  looking  young  man,  whose  careless 
and  quickly  glancing  dark  eyes  in  some  indefinable 
way  suggested  the  artist,  came  down  one  dull 
autumn  day  from  town  and  strode  energetically 
up  the  winding  village  street. 

The  few  years  that  intervene  between  then  and 
now  have  brought  about  many  curious  changes, 
but  none,  perhaps,  more  startling  than  that  which 
has  transformed  this  youthful  stranger  into  the 
man  by  whom  the  name  of  Bushey  is  known  to  till 
the  world  of  art,  and  is  rapidly  becoming  so  to  a 
still  wider  circle,  while  the  inroads  he  has  made  on 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  villagers  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  not  long  ago  a  memorial  signed 
by  all  the  inhabitants  was  presented  to  him,  in 
which  they  "  acknowledge  with  gratitude  that  it 
was  for  this  village  a  fortunate  day  when  you 
became  a  resident  amongst  us." 

The  Most  Interesting  Artist  in  England. 

Of  all  artists  in  England,  Hubert  Herkomer  is 
the  most  interesting  in  his  methods  as  well  as  the 
most  striking  and  remarkable  in  his  personality ; 
and  it  was  with  that  fact  in  mind  that  I  made  a 
pilgrimage  the  other  day  to  Bushey,  to  spend  an 
afternoon  with  him.  Half  an  hour's  walk  up  a 
hilly  road,  bordered  at  first  by  pleasant  hedgerows, 
eventually  led  me  through  the  typical  old  English 
village  main  street,  with  its  low,  many  gabled 
houses,  to  the  low  cottage,  rendered  somewhat 
straggling  in  outline  by  innumerable  additions,  and 
surrounded  by  buildings  in  various  stages  of  comple- 
tion, which  bears  the  name  of  Dyrcham  in  boldly 
painted  letters,  and  is  the  home  of  Herkomer 
until  the  enormous  house  which  is  gradually  creep- 
ing skyward  in  the  rear  of  it  shall  be  ready  for 
occupancy. 

The  vagaries  of  the  railway  have  brought  me  to 
my  goal  somewhat  before  the  hour  of  my  appoint- 
ment, and  so  the  butler  who  opens  the  low  door 
which  gives  entrance  from  the  vine  grown  porch 
tells  me  that  "  the  Professor  "  is  at  the  "  school," 
but  will  presently  be  here  to  meet  me.  Herkomer 
is  "  Professor"  by  virtue  of  his  appointment  to  the 
much  coveted  honour  of  the  Slade  professorship 
at  Oxford,  and  of  the  "  school  "  I  shall  have  some- 
thing to  say  hereafter. 

His  Studio. 

In  the  meantime  I  am  courteously  received  by 
the  artist's  nephew,  who  leads  me  through  the 
lofty  studio  with  its  marvellously  carved  furniture, 
cabinets,  chairs,  tables,  bookcases,  and  whatnots,' 
owing  their  almost  riotously  lavish  profusion  of 
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florid  Gothic  ornamentation  to  the  fertile  imagina- 
tion and  deftness  of  handicraft  of  the  artist's 
father,  a  very  giant  among  wood-carvers.  We 
pass  out  and  through  a  large  garden.  Through  the 
trees  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  large  and  imposing 
building,  about  which,  on  closer  acquaintance, 
there  is,  to  eyes  accustomed  to  the  later  develop- 
ments of  American  architectural  style,  something 
strangely  familiar  in  sentiment,  though  the 
surroundings  are  all  so  thoroughly  English. 

After  a  hasty  run  through  the  house  we  are 
back  at  the  cottage  again,  and  there  stands  a 
clean-shaven  man  with  wonderful  dark  eyes,  a 
woollen  comforter  thrown  carelessly  round  his 
throat.  He  is  talking  to  a  deaf  old  rustic  in  a 
clean  smock  frock. 

Himself. 

This  is  Herkomer  himself  arranging  with  a 
model,  and  this  weighty  business  disposed  of  he 
leads  me  without  much  further  ado  into  his  com- 
fortable studio,  wheels  forward  a  huge  canvas  on 
which  he  is  engaged,  picks  up  his  palette  and 
brushes,  dashes  at  once  at  his  work,  and  simul- 
taneously begins  to  talk. 

Not  all  clever  men  can  talk  cleverly ;  in  fact, 
my  experience  would  lead  me  to  formulate  the 
rule  that  most  clever  men  do  not  shine  conver- 
sationally, but  to  this  rule  Herkomer  is  clearly  an 
exception.  If  there  be  a  fault,  it  is  that  he  talks 
so  well  that  the  other  fellow  does  not  care  to  inter- 
rupt him  for  fear  of  losing  something,  and  so  his 
talk  is  apt  to  be  monologistic. 

A  School  of  Handicrafts— 

1  1  I  have  maturing  in  my  brain,"  said  Herkomer, 
"  a  scheme  of  which,  though  it  is  not  yet  full 
fledged,  I  can  allow  you  to  have  a  glimpse.  I 
mean  to  start,  at  my  own  expense,  a  school  for  the 
teaching  of  the  various  artistic  crafts  ;  a  school  of 
arts,  in  fact,  which  shall  include  all  the  handicrafts 
and  subsidiary  arts.  To  this  I  am  led  by  the  great 
attention  now  bestowed  upon  technical  education, 
and  what  I  conceive  are  the  false  principles  upon 
which  at  the  present  moment  this  education  is 
based. 

Frequently  young  people  have  come  under  my 
notice  who  have  a  strong  artistic  instinct,  and 
who  yet  just  fall  short  of  the  capacity  for  attain- 
ing distinction  or  advancing  beyond  mediocrity  in 
the  highest  forms  of  art.  Now  these  are  the  very 
ones  who,  if  they  would  adopt  a  handicraft,  could 
do  work  which  would  benefit  themselves,  and  do 
good  to  the  world  at  large.  We  are  better  off,  it 
is  true,  than  we  were  a  score  of  years  ago,  but 
there  is  a  life  still  before  many  of  us  in  the  way 
of  raising  and  improving  the  standard  of  design 
in  the  subsidiary  arts  and  crafts. 

—and  its  Objects. 

"  Mind  you,  design  is  the  last  thing  I  shall  teach 
instead  of  the  first,  as  is  too  often  the  case  now- 
adays in  schools  of  this  character.  I  shall  make 
my  pupils  craftsmen  first,  and  then  leave  it  to 
themselves,  under  proper  guidance  and  with  proper 
surroundings,  to  make  themselves  into  creative 
artists.  I  shall  teach  drawing,  too,  on  a  some- 
what novel  principle,  and  you  may  be  sure  that 


there  will  be  very  little  copying  from  the  flat,  even 
by  the  youngest  in  my  school.  All  the  initial 
expenses  I  shall  bear  myself,  though  in  time  I 
trust  the  school  will  be  almost  self-supporting,  for 
the  work  of  the  more  advanced  pupils  will  be  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  all. 

"Trifling  fees  will  be  demanded  from  all,  even 
the  poorest,  for  I  am  old-fashioned  enough  to 
believe  that  what  people  get  for  nothing  they  are 
apt  to  undervalue  and  hold  of  small  account,  but 
my  school  shall  be  truly  and  purely  American  in 
its  democracy,  and  the  children  of  the  rich  man 
and  the  aristocrat  shall  work  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  those  of  the  labourer." 

This  talk  of  art  education,  of  which  I  have  tried 
to  present  the  main  points,  led  not  unnaturally  to 
an  inquiry  as  to  the  lines  on  which  Herkomer \s 
own  early  teaching  had  run,  and  this  in  its  turn 
to  a  rapid  sketch  of  his  own  career,  which  in  itself 
is  as  valuable  a  lesson  as  any  young  man  may  read 
as  he  runs. 

Herkomer's  Early  Days— 

"I  was  born  in  1849,"  said  he,  "atWoal,  in 
Bavaria,  near  Lamsberg-am-Lech,  where  every 
year  I  now  pass  the  summer,  and  where  I  have 
built  the  memorial  tower  to  my  mother,  of  which 
you  may  have  heard.  My  father  was  a  master 
joiner  by  trade,  but  an  artist  by  nature,  my  mother 
a  born  musician.  When  I  was  only  two  years  old 
my  parents  emigrated  to  America,  and  for  six 
years  lived  at  Cleveland,  0.,  but  the  climate  not 
agreeing  either  with  my  mother  or  myself,  my 
father  decided  to  return  to  Europe,  and  we  settled 
in  England,  in  Southampton,  where  all  my 
youth  was  spent. 

Here  my  mother  gave  music  lessons,  my  father 
worked  at  his  trade,  and  I  learned  from  him  the 
most  valuable  of  all  my  lessons  in  art.  At  four- 
teen, however,  I  went  three  times  a  week  to  the 
local  branch  of  South  Kensington  Art  School, 
and  went  through  the  usual  laborious  course  of 
copying  from  the  flat  and  eventually  producing 
carefully  stippled  drawings  from  the  antique. 

—and  Studies. 

"  When  I  was  about  seventeen  my  father 
received  a  commission  from  America  to  carve  in 
wood  six  life-size  statues  of  the  Apostles,  after 
Peter  Vischer's  celebrated  work  at  Nuremberg. 
Accordingly  he  took  me  with  him  to  Munich,  and 
here  for  six  months  I  studied  as  well  as  I  could  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  on  our  arrival  wTe  found  the 
academy  closed  for  the  summer  vacation.  Soon 
after  my  return  to  Southampton  my  parents 
managed  to  send  me  to  London,  so  that  I  might 
study  at  South  Kensington  itself. 

"  The  following  summer  I  had  another  term  at 
South  Kensington,  and  then  it  was  that  I  received 
the  influence  that  had  biased  all  my  art  work — no 
influence  of  that  stupid  school,  heaven  knowrs — but 
that  of  the  works  of  Frederick  Walker.  I  studied 
his  drawings  on  the  '  wood,'  and  this  led  me  to  try 
and  follow  in  his  steps.  I  did  several  blocks,  and 
at  first  was  unsuccessful  in  disposing  of  them,  but 
eventually  I  managed  to  work  on  a  short-lived 
comic  paper,  and  thus  obtained  my  start." 
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THE  YOUNG  CiESAR. 

HE  Emperor  William  of  Germany  is  a 
tall,  stout  young  man,  but  the  withered 
left  arm  springing  from  so  robust  a 
body  gives  a  strange  pathetic  air  to 
the  whole  figure.  It  is  owing  to  this 
infirmity  that  the  Emperor  is  most 
often  seen  clothed  in  the  pelisse  worn 
by  the  huzzar  officers,  for  beneath  its 
sheltering  folds  his  arm  can  be  completely  con- 
cealed at  will. 

He  has  somewhat  of  a  stern  and  harsh  expres- 
sion, a  strong  jaw  and  determined  mouth,  and 
when  he  speaks  it  is  in  a  loud,  clear  voice,  without 
superfluity  of  words  or  elegance  of  diction. 

An  Early  Riser. 

When  the  Emperor  is  at  home,  resting  from  one 
of  the  numerous  voyages  which  have  caused  him 
to  be  nicknamed  "  the  royal  bagsman,"  his  days 
succeed  one  another  with  naught  to  distinguish 
them  from  yesterday  or  to-morrow.  Both  he  and 
the  Empress  rise  at  seven  and  take  a  cup  of  coffee 
and  slice  of  toast ;  at  half-past  eight  the  Emperor 
reads  his  letters,  which  have  all  been  opened  for 
him  by  his  two  secretaries. 

William  the  Second  inherits  his  love  of  the 
epistolary  art  from  his  grandmother,  Queen 
Victoria,  and  is  never  happier  than  when  writing 
explanatory  or  admonitory  epistles  to  one  or  other 
member  of  his  immense  family  group.  He  expresses 
himself  equally  well  in  French,  English,  or  Ger- 
man, and  makes  it  a  point  of  honour  to  always 
write  to  his  British  relations  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. 

His  Favourite  Foods. 

At  eleven,  the  first  luncheon  is  served ;  the  four 
elder  children  and  their  military  governor,  Major 
von  Falckenheim,  together  with  their  English 
governess,  being  present.  The  same  menu  is  served 
day  after  day,  and  consists  generally  of  a  dish  of 
eggs  and  bacon,  beef  steak  served  with  watercress, 
.and  either  chicken  au  paprika,  a  kind  of  Hun- 
garian curry,  or  else  Wiener"  schmitzel  (veal 
scollops) ;  these  two  last-mentioned  dishes,  served 
with  mashed  potatoes,  have  always  been  the 
Emperor's  favourite  food. 

The  Emperor  William  is  an  affectionate  father, 
and  takes  the  keenest  interest  in  all  his  little  sons' 
studies  and  amusements.  He  attaches  the  greatest 
importance  to  modern  languages,  and  has  lately 
arranged  for  the  Crown  Prince  to  take  lessons  in 
Hussian. 

From  12  till  2  the  Emperor  receives  his 
ministers,  signs  State  papers,  and  gives  audiences, 
but  generally  an  hour  of  the  time  is  taken  up  in 
animated  discussion  with  one  or  other  of  his 
favourite  generals. 

Then,  at  2  o'clock,  is  served  the  second  lunch.  It 
is  to  this  meal  that  strangers  are  sometimes  in- 
vited. First  is  served  some  kind  of  thick  soup, 
then  fried  fish,,  some  one  vegetable,  potato  or 
greens,  roast  meat,  and  a  sweet  dish.  If  guests 
are  present  some  side  dish  is  added,  and  ices  are 


served  with  the  coffee.  Like  Frederick  the  Great, 
and  his  grandfather,  William  I.,  the  Emperor  adores 
sauerkraut,  and  may  be  said  to  take  it  with  all  his 
meals,  excepting  early  breakfast.  At  3  o'clock  the 
horses  are  brought  round  and  the  Emperor,  accom- 
panied by  a  couple  of  equerries,  goes  out  for  a  two 
hours'  ride,  unless  he  has  to  accompany  the 
Empress  to  some  charitable  institution,  or  on  a 
State  visit.  After  the  return  home,  towards  5 
o'clock,  he  changes  his  riding  dress  for  some  smart 
uniform,  and  as  often  as  not  goes  out  and  pays 
calls  on  the  ladies  of  his  acquaintance,  like  any 
ordinary  Berlin  nobleman.  This  is  how  he  hears 
everything  that  is  going  on,  for  on  these  occasions 
the  Caesar  disappears  and  makes  way  for  an  affable, 
courteous  man  of  the  world. 

The  evening  supper  at  the  palace  is  a  simple 
meal,  consisting  of  more  fish,  more  roast  meat, 
pate  de  fois  gras,  and  salad.  Although  both  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  make  a  point  of  drinking  the 
national  beer,  they  both  prefer  the  light  white  wines, 
of  which  an  immense  store  was  left  by  the  old 
Emperor  William  the  First,  twenty  years  ago  one 
of  the  greatest  wine  connoisseurs  of  Europe. 

At  9  o'clock  the  Emperor  and  Empress  play  a 
game  of  cards,  and  chat  with  their  suite,  and  by 
11,  unless  there  should  be  any  kind  of  reception, 
the  whole  palace  is  asleep. 

His  Love  of  Fine  Clothes- 
William  II.  is  seldom  seen  out  of  uniform.  On 
the  rare  occasions  when  he  consents  to  pass  as 
an  ordinary  mortal  he  wears  light  grey  suits  made 
by  an  English  tailor.  He  spends  a  great  deal  of 
thought  and  time  over  his  clothes,  and  patronises 
four  tailors,  one  in  London,  two  in  Vienna,  and 
one  in  Berlin;  the  latter  concerns  himself  with 
the  Emperor's  German  uniforms,  and  has  conse- 
quently the  most  to  do. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  state  correctly  how  often 
the  Emperor  changes  his  uniform.  He  has  worn 
as  many  as  fifty  different  suits  in  a  week,  and 
never  misses  an  opportunity  for  displaying  him- 
self in  some  new  and  startling  costume.  When 
receiving  one  or  other  of  his  British  uncles  he  ad- 
vances in  the  guise  of  a  British  Grenadier,  and  if 
a  Prussian  Grand  Duke  comes  his  way,  he  simu- 
lates the  appearance  of  a  fierce  border  Cossack. 

—and  Gorgeous  Furniture. 

William  II.  differs  in  one  thing  from  his  grand- 
father ;  the  latter  had  extremely  simple  personal 
tastes,  and  his  camp  bedstead  and  carpetless  bed- 
room floor  have  become  legendary  in  Germany. 
The  present  Emperor  has  a  set  of  gorgeously  fur- 
nished apartments.  The  bed-chamber  is  white 
and  gold ;  his  study  is  not  only  a  useful,  but  a 
comfortable  and  elegant  apartment.  Immense 
Persian  carpets  cover  the  floor,  and  on  the  walls 
hang  fine  examples  of  the  old  masters 

Although  he  has  not  much  time  to  devote  to 
reading,  William  II.  makes  a  point  of  perusing 
every  French,  German,  or  English  book  on  military 
tactics — the  art  of  war  is  with  him  a  passion,  and 
he  is  never  so  happy  as  when  fighting  imaginary 
battles  against  imaginary  enemies. 
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A  PRINCELY  STAGE  MANAGER. 

tIJKE  GEORGE  OF  SAXE-MEININ- 
GEN  has  achieved  more  in  the  way 
of  refining  and  enriching  the  dramatic 
art  than  any  theatrical  manager,  and 
what  he  has  done  has  been  for  love 
alone.  Duke  George  comes  of  one 
^  \  of  the  oldest  and  most  illustrious  of 
Germany's  ruling  houses.  Since  his 
boyhood  he  has  been  an  enthusiast  in  dramatic 
matters,  but  he  is  an  artist  of  great  ability  in 
other  directions,  as  a  painter  and  draughtsman 
especially. 

His  Personality — 

This  play-acting  prince  is  a  picturesque  figure. 
He  has  all  the  martial  characteristics  of  a  typical 
Saxon  prince,  is  over  6  ft.  in  height,  and  in  the 
Franco -German  war  proved  that  he  was  a  brave 
soldier  in  more  than  looks  by  leading  his  own 
Meiningen  regiment  every  time  it  went  into  battle. 
He  seems  to  be  a  rare  combination  of  artistic  taste, 
manliness,  and  gentle  ways,  whose  energies,  for 
lack  perhaps  of  more  urgent  call  in  other  direc- 
tions, have  been  bent  principally  upon  the  dramatic 
fad  which  has  made  him  famous. 

When  his  father  abdicated  in  his  favour  in  1866 
he  was  enabled  to  carry  out  his  ideas  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  theatre  and  a  band  of  actors  who 
should  make  Meiningen  a  worthy  shrine  of 
Thespis. 

The  evolution  of  the  present  company  has 
taken  years,  and  over  every  detail  the  Duke  has 
expended  money,  research  and  thought  without 
stint. 

—and  that  of  his  Wife. 

He  has  received  the  sincerest  and  ablest  assist- 
ance always  from  his  wife,  the  Baroness  Yon 
Heldburg,  a  lady  of  English  origin,  who  was 
before  her  marriage  the  leading  actress  of  the 
Meiningen  Theatre.  It  is  she  who  of  late  years 
has  trained  the  company,  individually  and  collec- 
tively, and  her  taste  and  knowledge  have  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  costumes  of  the 
actresses. 

The  Duke  also  has  put  much  power  in  the  hands 
of  Herr  Chronegk,  the  stage  and  business  manager 
of  the  company.  The  Duke  himself  is  still  the 
presiding  genius  of  his  court  theatre.  He  designs 
the  scenery,  furnishes  the  historical  data  for  cos- 
tumes, directs  the  groupings  upon  the  stage,  and 
is  ever  ready  to  correct  the  smallest  errors  in  any 
department,  or  to  encourage  an  actor  who  shows 
originality  or  individual  power. 

The  organisation  of  the  Meiningen  troupe  is  as 
interesting  as  its  patron.  It  is  recruited  from 
all  Germany,  and  there  was  never  any  lack  of 
recruits,  for,  though  larger  salaries  may  be  paid 
at  other  theatres  in  Germany,  the  thoroughness 
of  the  training  to  be  had  on  the  Meiningen  stage, 
and  the  fame  attaching  to  its  diploma,  so  to  speak 
are  strong  enough  attractions  to  draw  the  very 
best  talent. 


The  pay  is  very  fair,  moreover,  and  after 
ten  years  a  member  of  the  troupe  becomes 
entitled  to  a  pension.  When  a  new  actor  joins 
the  Duke  says  to  him  :  "  If  you  wish  to  become 
a  Meininger,  you  must  hold  the  Institute  in 
such  respect  that  you  will  sacrifice  everything 
personal  to  contribute  to  the  glory  of  the  whole, 
and  you  will,  if  called  upon  to  do  so,  act  as  a  stage 
supernumerary. " 

This  equality  is  essentially  practical  and 
universal ;  the  actor  who  plays  "  Julius  Caesar  " 
to-night  may  be  one  of  the  mob  to-morrow,  and  a 
visitor  to  Meiningen  relates  that  the  actress  who 
was  to  have  taken  on  a  certain  occasion  the  part 
of  the  "  Maid  of  Orleans  "  in  Schiller's  great  play 
appeared  as  a  mere  servant  because  she  was  a 
little  hoarse. 

Soldiers  as  Supers. 

The  Duke's  motto  in  all  that  pertains  to  his 
actors  is  esprit  de  cor]?s,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
subordination  of  the  individual  that  has  produced 
the  finished  performance  as  a  whole  upon  which 
the  Meininger's  fame  rests.  The  company  when 
at  home  consists  of  about  thirty-six  men  and 
twenty-five  women,  and  for  background  work  in 
heroic  and  historical  drama,  where  large  number* 
of  men  are  needed  to  produce  the  necessary  air  of 
reality,  the  soldiers  of  Meiningen's  garrison  art* 
called  in. 

To  the  foreigner  who  visits  Meiningen  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  theatre  makes  its  artistic  supre- 
macy appear  all  the  more  wonderful.  Meiningen 
is  a  town  of  not  more  than  12,000  inhabitants  in 
Central  Germany,  upon  the  right  bank  of  the* 
river  Werra.  It  is  a  pretty  little  place  ;  but  its 
charms  are  of  the  quiet  and  unobtrusive  order r 
and  far  removed  from  the  theatrical  in  any  sugges- 
tion its  placid  life  may  offer. 

What  His  Subjects  think  of  It. 

A  funny  thing  is  that  few  of  the  inhabitant? 
share  their  Duke's  enthusiasm  for  the  theatre, 
and  even  the  nobility  turn  up  their  noses  at  th.5 
player  folk  with  whom  Duke  George  spends  most 
of  his  time.  The  Duke  doesn't  appear  to  mind 
this  aristocratic  indifference  to  his  pursuits,  but 
superintends  rehearsals  day  by  clay,  and  for  three- 
months  in  the  year  gives  Meiningen  drama  on  a 
metropolitan  scale,  while  for  the  rest  of  the  season 
he  lays  Germany  and  foreign  countries  under  deep 
obligations  to  him  by  sending  his  troupe  on  tourr 
or  as  we  should  say,  "  on  the  road." 

In  the  scene  hall  and  property  rooms  is  accumu- 
lating a  great  store  of  priceless  stage  treasure,  all 
of  which  is  the  direct  outcome  of  the  Duke's 
labours,  for  he  is  particularly  clever  in  architec- 
tural drawing  and  figure  painting  and  designs, 
and  often  executes  all  the  scenery  and  costumes 
used  in  his  theatre.  The  impetus  of  the  Meiningen 
theatre's  example  may  undoubtedly  be  traced  in 
the  Wagnerian  splendours  of  Bayreuth  and  the 
advance  of  scenic  art,  stage  setting,  and  integral 
performance  in  America,  England,  and  other 
countries. 
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COUNT  KALNOKY. 


fHE  constellation  of  three  stars  is  seen 
once  more  in  the  sky  of  Europe,  said 
a  prominent  journalist  of  Vienna  ten 
years  ago  The  appointment  of  Count 
Kalnoky  to  be  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  had  just  been  announced. 
The  Count  had  been  Ambassador 
to  Russia,  and  had  been  pre- 
eminently acceptable  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  Czar 
esteemed  him  above  all  other  diplomats,  and  on 
receiving  his  adieus  bestowed  upon  him  a  most 
distinguis  hed  decoration ;  and  M.  de  Giers  shared 
fully  the  sentiments  of  his  Imperial  master. 
Naturally,  therefore,  the  elevation  of  Count 
Kalnoky  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  was 
interpreted  as  meaning  that  the  three  Emperors 
were  to  form  thenceforth  a  triple  alliance. 

The  personality  of  the  Minister  commands 
attention.  It  is  a  striking  personality,  albeit  far 
less  familiar  to  the  public  than  that  of  almost  any 
other  man  of  similar  rank.  He  was  a  young  man 
compared  with  other  Ministers,  when  he  took  up 
his  portfolio  ;  forty-nine  against  Bismarck's  sixty- 
eight,  Gladstone's  seventy-two,  and  Gortschakoff's 
eighty-three.  He  was  seven  years  younger  than 
Andrassy.  But  he  was  already  a  famous  per- 
sonage. 

A  Reputation  made  by  a  Waste  Paper  Basket. 

Oddly  enough,  much  of  his  fame  had  come  from 
a  waste-paper  basket.  A  younger  son  of  a  great 
Moravian  noble,  he  was  put  in  the  army  at  an 
early  age,  and  after  a  few  years  quitted  it  for 
diplomacy.  He  served,  with  no  especial  distinction 
at  Munich,  Berlin,  London,  Borne,  and  Copen- 
hagen, and  in  1880  was  made  Ambassador  at 
St.  Petersburg. 

Early  in  the  autumn  of  1881  Baron  Haymerle, 
then  Austrian  Foreign  Minister,  sent  to  Francis 
Joseph  a  long  telegram  giving  Kalnoky's  account 
of  the  much-talked-of  Dantzig  interview.  The 
Emperor  received  it  at  the  Miskolcz  palace,  read 
it,  and  threw  it  into  a  waste-paper  basket.  Thence 
it  was  surreptitiously  taken  by  some  attendant, 
and  conveyed  to  the  editor  of  the  Hungarian 
newspaper,  Eggertetes.  In  that  journal  it  was 
promptly  published,  and  the  next  day  all  Europe 
rang  with  the  name  of  Kalnoky.  A  couple  of 
months  later  Haymerle  died,  and  the  Emperor, 
who  had  watched  the  young  diplomat's  career 
closely  and  approvingly,  put  Kalnoky  in  his  place. 
Nor  did  Francis  Joseph  ever  do  a  more  popular 
act. 

The  Best  Despatch  Writer  in  Europe. 

It  is  said  that  Count  Kalnoky  is  the  best  dis- 
patch writer  in  Europe,  and  that  it  was  his  ability 
in  this  respect  that  most  commended  him  to  the 
Emperor.  From  Borne  and  from  St.  Petersburg 
his  dispatches  were  models  of  clearness.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  his  State  papers  and  speeches 
since.  His  public  addresses  are  comprehensive, 
cool,  clear,  and  singularly  eloquent.  He  fre- 
quently writes  for  the  Emperor  elaborate  sketches 
of  the  general  political  and  diplomatic  situation, 


and  it  is  said  that  each  of  these  would  well  serve 
as  a  chapter  of  permanent  history. 

He  is,  indeed,  a  thorough  scholar,  master  of  the 
classics  and  of  all  important  foreign  languages, 
and  a  wide  reader  of  the  best  literature  of  the 
world.  When  he  was  a  subordinate  attache  of 
some  legation,  while  his  fellow-clerks  were  dancing, 
or  drinking,  or  gambling,  he  would  study.  There 
were  many  who  thought  him  a  fool  for  leaving 
the  army,  where  promotion  was  certain,  to  enter 
the  hazardous  realm  of  diplomacy.  He  would 
surely  have  become  a  captain,  they  said ;  and 
perhaps  even  a  colonel.  Well,  he  has  become 
Ambassador,  and  Foreign  Minister;  and  is  a 
General  of  Cavalry  to  boot. 

Unmarried  and  a  Recluse. 

One  reason  why  this  statesman  is  so  little  known 
to  the  public  is  that  he  has  never  married,  and  so 
has  not  figured  largely  in  society.  Indeed,  he 
rather  shuns  society,  preferring  to  remain  in  his 
study.  It  is  rarely  that  he  receives  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  his  official  weekly  reception  is  always 
strictly  confined  to  Ambassadors.  Thus  he  seldom 
comes  into  personal  contact  with  any  of  the 
minor  members  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  or,  indeed, 
with  the  parliamentary  and  official  circles  of 
Vienna.  He  spends  several  hours  every  day,  how- 
ever, with  the  Emperor,  and  manages  to  keep 
himself  thoroughly  "in  touch"  with  public  senti- 
ment. 

More  Like  a  Briton  than  an  Austrian. 

He  is  so  cool,  so  reserved,  so  self-reliant,  and  so 
self-contained,  that  he  seems  more  like  a  stolid 
Briton  than  an  emotional  Austrian.  This  notion, 
indeed,  is  carried  out  in  his  very  appearance,  his 
dress,  his  impassive  countenance,  and  his  insepar- 
able monocle.  He  is,  moreover,  one  of  the  most 
thorough  gentlemen  in  this  most  gentlemanly 
capital.  He  minds  his  own  business  and  never 
meddles  with  the  affairs  of  others.  He  never  in- 
trigues ;  and  when  others  intrigue  against  him  he 
has  the  patient  endurance  of  a  Stoic.  To  his 
subordinates  he  is  invariably  just,  and  often  indul- 
gent— though  not  toward  actual  wrong-doers. 
Sometimes  he  overlooks  a  fault  in  silence,  as  in 
a  much-talked-of  case  a  few  years  ago.  An 
Austrian  Minister  to  a  foreign  country  had 
made  a  horrible  blunder,  which  made  no 
end  of  trouble.  Belations  between  the  twe 
countries  were  seriously  strained.  Finally, 
the  Minister  had  to  come  home  to  explain  matters. 
After  it  was  all  straightened  out,  and  the  Minister 
was  going  back  to  his  post  without  even  a  repri- 
mand, some  one  asked  him  what  had  been  the 
matter.  The  Minister  explained  it,  frankly  ad- 
mitting that  he  had  been  entirely  at  fault. 

"  I  suppose,  then,"  said  the  other,  "  that  the 
Count  gave  you  a  tremendous  wigging  ?  " 

"  No  ;  not  a  word." 

"  How  was  that  ?  You  don't  mean  to  say  that 
he  didn't  know  it  was  all  your  fault  ?  " 

"  Of  course,"  said  the  Minister,  "  he  knew  it 
was  my  fault  ;  but  he  was  too  much  of  a  gentle- 
man to  tell  me  so." 
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A  ROYAL  RECLUSE. 


f%T  seems  indeed  the  eleventh  hour  with 
Eugenie.  The  ex-Empress  of  France 
is  passing  her  last  days  with  only 
sorrow  and  disappointment  for  com- 
i  panions.  The  darkness  of  midnight 
is  closing  about  her.  Once  the  best 
loved  in  France,  she  is  now,  alas ! 
almost  despised. 
Once  a  woman  of  matchless  beauty,  whose  face 
and  form  were  the  talk  of  Europe,  she  is  now 
only  a  shadow  of  her  former  self ;  her  face 
wrinkled,  the  lustre  of  her  eyes  washed  away  with 
many  tears.  Her  form,  bent  with  age  and  racked 
with  rheumatism,  is  supported  by  two  stout  canes 
which  she  always  carries  to  lean  upon.  She  is  so 
helpless  from  rheumatism  as  almost  to  give  the 
impression  that  she  has  paralytic  tendencies. 

Once  the  best  dressed  woman  in  the  world, 
whose  rich  costumes,  rare  laces,  and  superb  jewels 
made  her  the  envy  of  queens  and  princesses,  she 
is,  to  day,  sombreness  itself  in  black  robes.  Her 
empire  passed  away  like  the  sighing  of  a  summer 
wind.  Husband  and  son  have  entered  into  the 
land  of  shadows.  Friends  have  become  enemies. 
The  French  call  her  "  the  fatal  woman,"  instead  of 
Empress. 

I  went  from  London  to  Farnborough,  Hants, 
last  summer,  to  visit  her  mansion,  and  see  the 
place  where  the  exiled  Emperor  and  the  ill-fated 
Prince  Imperial  are  sleeping. 

The  Home  of  the  ex-Empress. 

Farnborough  station  is  a  small  place.  Up  the  hill 
one  goes,  and  over  a  dusty  road.  There  is  a  lodge 
at  the  gate,  and  a  smiling  Scotch  lassie,  in  a  clean 
frock,  gives  me  a  gentle  curtsey  as  she  leads  the 
way  up  the  gravel  walk,  through  rows  of  majestic 
yew  trees,  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  I  come  into 
full  view  of  the  church,  and  also  the  house  where 
live  the  white  robed  and  white-capped  monks,  who 
guard  the  place.  It  is  a  pretty  spot.  No  one 
could  wish  for  a  lovelier  place  to  be  buried  in. 
Across  the  road,  hidden  almost  from  view,  is 
the  home  of  the  ex- Empress.  Like  the  church,  it 
is  built  on  the  elevation  of  a  hill,  and  Eugenie  can 
•see  from  her  windows  the  spot  where  her  dear 
ones  rest. 

While  I  am  looking  and  wondering,  there  appears 
<a  stout  monk,  who  respectfully  bows,  and  bids  me 
follow.  He  does  not  ask  my  business,  for  he  has 
many  visitors.  I  follow  him  down  a  small  flight 
of  stone  steps  to  the  rear  of  the  church.  Ivy  and 
rich  wisteria  have  twined  themselves  lovingly  to- 
gether, and  are  gently  creeping  up  the  sides  of  the 
sacred  edifice,  All  around  the  church  have  been 
planted  flowers ;  but  always  and  everywhere  I  see 
shy  violets  rearing  their  heads.  They  are 
Eugenie's  favourite  flower,  and  the  monks  have 
planted  them  there  for  her  sake. 

The  door  leading  to  the  mausoleum  swings  back 
-at  a  touch  from  the  monk,  and  we  are  soon  stand- 
ing on  a  tiled  floor  that  is  scrupulously  clean. 
There  are  a  few  chairs,  and  a  handsome  altar, 


where  the  monks  say  mass,  and  where  the  only 
other  person  ever  present  on  such  occasions  is  the 
ex-Empress.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  private  chapel.  To  the 
right  of  the  altar  is  the  granite  sarcophagus  con- 
taining the  remains  of  the  Emperor. 

Her  Daily  Pilgrimag-e. 

As  I  looked  from  the  church  to  the  house  I  saw 
the  dark  robed  figure  of  Eugenie,  picking  her  way 
along,  leaning  heavily  upon  her  canes.  A  private 
path  leads  from  the  house  to  the  church,  and  to 
make  it  more  convenient,  a  small  footbridge  has 
been  constructed  over  the  railway  track.  Slowly, 
and  oh  !  so  painfully,  she  mounted  the  steps  and 
crossed  into  the  churchyard.  She  was  alone.  Her 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  ground.  One  «of  the 
monks  hurried  to  meet  her,  and  received  from  her 
hands  a  bunch  of  fresh  violets.  The  ex-Empress 
greeted  him  cordially.  Following  at  a  respectful 
distance,  he  left  her  at  the  door  of  the  tomb. 

I  loitered  around  the  grounds  for  quite  an  hour, 
and  then  Eugenie  reappeared.  I  had  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  get  a  good  look  at  her  as  she  slowly 
moved  about.  When  she  straightened  her  form 
she  seemed  to  be  tall.  Her  figure  is  quite  full ; 
her  waist  has  lost  its  graceful  curved  lines ;  her 
hair  is  silvery  gray  ;  her  cheeks  are  wrinkled,  and 
there  is  no  longer  beauty  in  the  face  that  ail  the 
world  at  one  time  was  willing  to  concede  was  the 
freshest,  the  fairest,  and  the  loveliest  of  all  faces. 

Then— and  Now. 

Her  black  cashmere  cloak,  trimmed  with  crape, 
her  widow's  bonnet  with  its  long  veil  falling  over 
her  shoulders,  and  her  black  gloves,  made  her  a 
striking  figure  as  she  walked  in  the  sunshine. 
Her  face  was  ashy  pale,  and  never  a  smile  passed 
over  it.  As  she  passed  me,  she  looked  up  into 
my  face,  and  bowed  with  just  an  approach  of  a 
smile  on  the  sad  face.  It  was  a  strange  contrast 
to  those  other  faces  that  Winterhalter  has  placed 
on  canvas — a  young  woman,  with  a  mass  of 
golden  hair,  shoulders  that  gleamed  like  pol- 
ished marble,  and  eyes  of  marvellous  beauty  and 
bewitching  expression-^-Eugenie  in  her  prime. 
It  was  all  so  strange,  and  recalled  to  me  Burke's 
lines,  "What  shadows  Ave  are,  and  what  shadows, 
we  pursue !  " 

What  Her  House  is  Like. 

Leaving  her,  I  walked  over  to  her  mansion, 
Farnborough  Hall,  across  the  railroad  track. 

It  is  no  flimsy,  inconsistent  structure,  but  a 
substantial  and  admirable  specimen  of  early 
English,  the  lower  part  of  red  brick,  with  dress- 
ings and  mullioned  windows  of  stone,  and  the 
upper  also  of  brick,  but  rendered  over  in  cement 
and  picturesquely  relieved  by  columns  in  teak. 
The  whole  building  has  a  comfortable,  home-like 
look,  and  the  eye  rests  with  content  on  the  beauti- 
fully-wooded and  park-like  grounds  surrounding 
it.  In  short,  it  is  a  type  of  an  English  country 
seat. 

All  the  gas  used  in  the  house  is  made  on  the 
estate,  the  water  is  supplied  by  steam-power,  and 
there  are  hydrants  both  inside  and  out  in  case  of 
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fire.  There  are  pleasure  grounds  all  around  the 
house — some  six  acres  of  velvet  lawn  and  emerald 
turf,  lawns,  flower-beds,  terrace  walks,  shrub- 
beries, lawn-tennis  and  croquet  grounds,  all  in 
extreme  good  taste  and  skilfully  planned.  The 
park — which  alone  covers  sixty-eight  acres  of 
ground — and  the  woodlands  have  serpentine  walks 
and  drives  ;  the  timber  is  remarkably  fine,  and 
besides  the  ordinary  trees,  there  are  some  speci- 
mens of  very  rare  coniferse. 

Her  Daily  Round- 
It  is  in  such  a  home  as  this  that  Eugenie  lives 
and  mourns.  Her  days  are  long  and  tedious.  She 
is  an  early  riser  — a  victim  to  insomnia,  and  some- 
times slie  never  closes  her  eyes  in  sleep  for  three 
nights.  She  has  two  tried  women  friends  who  are 
with  her,  take  care  of  the  house,  and  do  what  they 
can  to  make  cheerful  her  days.  A  force  of  ten 
servants  completes  her  household.  Breakfast  is 
served  early,  and  after  this  meal  there  are  letters 
to  be  read  and  answered,  newspapers  from  London 
and  France,  and,  perhaps,  a  visit  to  be  made  to 
some  one  in  the  village  who  is  ill.  Then,  before 
luncheon,  comes  the  daily  visit  to  the  mausoleum, 
and,  after  this,  luncheon  and  a  walk  through  the 
beautiful  grounds. 

Eugenie  is  at  present  engaged  upon  the  story 
of  her  life,  and  each  day  she  adds  a  few  pages 
to  her  memoirs.  But  no  one  has  ever  seen  this 
manuscript,  so  jealously  is 'it  guarded,  and  it  will 
not  be  seen  until  the  hand  that  pens  it  has  been 
stilled  for  ever.    Dinner  is  served  at  7  o'clock,  and 


after  this  more  writing,  reading,  and  perhaps  some  ■> 
simple  game  until  bed-time. 

—and  Many  Charities. 

The  wealth  to  keep  up  this  style  and  enjoy  this- 
miniature  nation  in  a  secluded  spot  must  be  con 
siderable,  but  the  Empress  is  credited  with  having 
plenty,  and  something  to  spare.  The  savings  from/ 
the  wreck  of  the  Empire  are  said  to  have  been 
large,  and  her  possessions  are  set  down  as  yielding 
her  a  considerable  income.  There  seems  no  danger 
that  the  style  of  this  establishment  will  be  marred 
in  the  slightest  for  the  remaining  years  of  Eugenie's- 
life.  It  is  perhaps  fitting  that  this  should  be  sor 
for  besides  the  good  she  does  to  the  labouring 
people  with  the  expensive  establishment  she  keeps 
up,  she  gives  liberally  to  charity,  and  every  person 
in  Farnborough  blesses  her  every  day. 

Sometimes  the  ex-Empress  goes  to  London  for  a. 
brief  visit.  When  she  does,  four  servants  accom- 
pany her.  She  seldom  makes  any  visits,  except 
upon  her  most  intimate  friends,  and  rarely  invite* 
anyone  to  see  her.  She  goes  to  Paris,  too,  quite 
often,  the  scene  of  her  triumphs  and  defeats.  But 
no  one  cares  for  her  in  the  gay  city,  only  the  police 
who  watch  her  constantly.  The  Parisians  used  to 
hoot  her,  but  they  do  not  even  notice  her  now. 
She  is  still  fond  of  France,  and  she  likes  Venice. 
She  has  recently  bought,  for  £7,000,  five  acres  of 
ground  on  the  most  beautiful  spot  on  the  French 
part  of  the  Riviera — Cape  St.  Martin,  the  tongue 
of  land  which  juts  out  into  the  Mediterranean 
between  Monaco  and  Mentone — and  here  she  is  tc 
build  a  villa, 
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BABY'S  CHAIR. 

Don't  put  away  the  vacant  chair 

Forever  from  your  sight, 
It  held  your  little  one  so  fair, 

Now  robed  in  spotless  white. 
Though  it  may  cause  your  heart  a  pain, 

To  see  it  standing  there, 
Your  eyes  will  soon  grow  bright  again 

In  watching  baby's  chair. 

Don't  put  away  the  pretty  shoes, 

That  charmed  your  baby  so  ; 
The  first  wee  pair  your  glad  heart  choose, 

With  such  fond  pride,  you  know. 
The  baby  kissed  you  then  and  there. 

And  laughed  with  such  delight ; 
You'll  leave  them  with  the  vacant  chair 

Your  baby  left  last  night. 

Don't  put  away  the  faded  dress, 

You  made  with  light,  glad  heart ; 
"Though  it  may  cause  you  sore  distress, 

'Tis  of  your  life  a  part, 
lie  wore  it  till  the  angel's-kiss 

Tell  on  his  sleeping  clay, 
Then  left  it  for  the  home  of  bliss, 

Where  none  but  pure  ones  stay. 

Don't  put  away  the  playthings  all, 

Forever  from  your  sight ; 
But  leave  them  where  they  may  recall 

Hours  treasured  with  delight. 
The  little  soul  that  once  was  here, 

Is  waiting  for  you  there ; 
Then  keep  in  mem'ry  ever  dear, 

Your  baby's  vacant  chair. 


MY  LITTLE  SWEETHEART. 

~1  was  ten,  she  was  younger — and  tho'  it  seems 
funny, 

I  know  that  with  me  it  was  love  at  first  sight ; 
Ere  long  I  began  to  invest  all  my  money 

In  candy,  to  please  that  wee,  golden-haired 
mite ; 

Tn  those  days  my  wooing  was  scarcely  propitious, 

She  coldly  accepted  the  gifts  that  I  gave, 
"But  1  patiently  waited,  and  bowed  to  her  wishes, 
For  she  was  my  Empress  and  I  was  her  slave — 
My  winsome  wee  sweetheart, 
My  wilful  wee  sweetheart, 
For  she  was  my  Empress  and  I  was  her  slave. 

'  Ten  years  glided  by — she  was  now  a  fair  maiden, 

More  wilful  and  witching  than  ever  of  old, 
-My  love  had  grown  stronger,  and,  tho'  with  doubts 
laden, 

I  whispered  my  passion,  my  love-tale  I  told : 
'  The  swift  blushes  came  as  she  answered  demurely — 
When  my  clumsily-worded  avowal  wTas  o'er — 
Of  course,  Dick,  I  love  you — you  know  it,  for 
surely 

We  two  have  been  sweethearts  for  ten  years  or 
more." 


Thus  answered  my  darling, 
My  roguish  wee  darling, 
"  We  two  have  been  sweethearts  for  ten  years 
or  more." 

The   rich,  golden   tresses   with   grey   are  now 
sprinkled, 

Less  bright  are  the  blue  eyes  that  gaze  into  mine, 
The  fair,  open  brow  is  a  tiny  bit  wrinkled, 

Less  firm  are  the  w7hite  arms  that  round  me 
entwine  : 

But  my  little  wife  knows  that  to  me  she  is  dearer 
Than  when  I  beheld  her  in  youth's  sunny  glow ; 
The  years  passing  o'er  us  have  drawn  our  hearts 
nearer, 

Love's  flame  to  the  end  will  burn  brightly,  I 
know — 

For  still  she's  my  sweetheart, 

My  own  little  sweetheart, 
As  steadfast  and  true  as  in  days  long  ago. 

 -==QQQ35Q32>3=—  

THE  CAT  AND  THE  GOLDFISH. 

Upon  a  marble  fountain  where  the  sheen 
Of  pure  transparent  waters  aid  bestow 

On  Art,  forming  a  mirror  where  are  seen 

Drops  trickling  down  from  Conches'  overflow. 

There  sat  the  loveliest  of  the  feline  race, 

Buricchio,  the  fair,  admiring  now 
The  reflex  of  his  round  and  whiskered  face, 

Now  his  black  ears  and  fur  as  white  as  snow. 

While  contemplating  thus  his  beauteous  make, 
Purring  with  low,  hoarse  note  in  calm  delight, 

He  saw  beneath  him  in  the  little  lake 
A  fish  all  slowly  swimming  into  sight. 

Buricchio,  'neath  a  quiet,  sober  mien, 

Concealed  a  gluttonous  taste  and  low  desires. 

No  sooner  was  that  lovely  swimmer  seen 
Than  ravenous  appetite  in  him  it  fires. 

The  fish  sails  through  the  water  here  and  there, 
The  cat  extends  and  plunges  in  a  paw, 

Withdraws  it — shakes  the  water  off — then  near 
His  muzzle  brings,  as  if  to  aid  his  claw. 

At  length  the  fish,  incautious,  upward  hies, 
Opens  his  mouth,  and  rises  more  and  more, 

Buricchio  with  one  stroke  secures  his  prize, 
Whisking  it  out  upon  the  grassy  shore. 

Upon  the  languid  struggling  fish  his  claw 
The  cat,  down-leaping  fixes,  and  as  keen 

The  greedy  tooth  that  serves  his  cruel  maw, 
Tearing  the  golden  scales  and  painted  sheen. 

But  when  he  tasted  the  insipid  stuff 

Which  he  had  hoped  to  find  such  savoury  food. 
Like  a  bad  joke,  he  soon  had  had  enough, 

And  turned  away  from  it  in  angry  mood. 

But  still  a  moral  he  would  fain  confess, 

Although  continuing  to  swear  and  pout : — 

Do  not  be  led  astray  by  a  fine  dress, 
Nor  estimate  the  inside  by  the  out. 
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Stories  ui  Sanml  Articles. 


THE  METEOR. 

A  Spanish  Story. 


ER  success  had  been  phenomenal.  Ap- 
plause and  bravas  of  enthusiasm 
followed  her  every  recital,  and  for 
many  a  long  day  she  had  ceased  to 
reckon  when  first  she  had  been  re- 
called by  this  warm  and  sympathetic 
public  of  Vienna. 

But  then,  you  see,  she  had  every- 
thing to  please  them — a  tall  and  slender  figure, 
magnificent  blonde  hair,  eyes  whose  colour  no  one 
had  sought  to  know,  they  were  so  tender  and 
expressive,  and  a  grace  and  suppleness  incom- 
parable. 

Her  art  was  her  religion  ;  real  life  counted 
nothing  with  her.  She  commenced  to  live  only  at 
the  instant  when  the  footlights  blew  upon  her  face 
the  burning  breath  that  intoxicated  her.  She  had 
not,  like  her  comrades,  the  relief  of  forgetfulness 
wThen  she  returned  to  the  coulisses.  No,  she  was  so 
identified  with  her  role  that  she  was  still  "Juliet," 
still  "  Marguerite,"  or  "  Desdemona ;  "  the  gay 
proposals,  the  badinage  which  buzzed  around  her 
did  not  even  reach  her  ear. 

She  isolated  herself,  desirous  only  of  renewing 
the  ceaseless  struggle  which  is,  in  truth,  the  exist- 
ence of  an  artist.  And  when  it  was  over,  the  role 
of  an  evening,  she  was  still  feverish,  excited,  in- 
satiable, and  counted  the  hours  which  separated 
her  from  the  next  performance.  She  found  them 
all  too  long. 

This  went  on — this  constant  draining  of  the 
cup  of  success — for  five  happy  years,  that  seemed 
to  her  to  have  flown  like  a  dream,  when  at  the 
end  of  that  time  the  heavy  hand  of  misfcrtune 
fell  upon  her.  Her  health  gave  way ;  violent 
palpitations  of  the  heart  suffocated  her  at  the 
least  exertion,  and  before  long  the  time  arrived 
when  she  ceased  to  play. 

44  Temporarily,"  the  doctors  said. 

Temporarily  !  when  repose — a  single  instant  of 
enforced  rest — wTas  torture  to  her  soul !  For 
awhile  Regina  refused  to  obey,  struggling  on  in 
the  face  of  constant  suffering.  Nor  was  it  till 
all  strength  abandoned  her  that  she  agreed  to 
yield. 

She  came  then  into  France  to  consult  some 
medical  specialists  regarding  the  illness  which 
had  broken  her  life  and  baffled  the  skill  of  those 
to  whom  she  had  already  applied. 

They  acquitted  themselves  well,  these  new 
physicians,  of  their  delicate  mission,  but  still,  in 
the  terms  of  the  others  : 


"  Repose  !  " — bah  !  how  old  was  the  story  ! — "a 
calm  existence,  freedom  from  care,  from  emotional 
excitements;  recovery  would  follow,  and  a  long 
career  of  dramatic  usefulness  !  " 

To  the  mother  alone  did  they  announce  the 
verdict,  the  hopeless  verdict : 

"  Aneurism  !  Death  under  excitement — retain 
to  the  boards,  self-murder  !  " 

Well,  it  is  no  use  to  linger  upon  painful 
details.  A  mournful  sadness  now  replaced  upon 
the  beautiful  face  its  former  expression  of  sportive 
serenity,  and  to  all  the  counsellings  to  hope  and 
patience  that  came  from  the  mother's  lips  Regina 
had  but  one  reply  : 

"  Patient  I  cannot  be,  and  I  shall  die  of  chagrin 
before  I  am  cured  of  my  illness  !  " 

The  sufferings  of ,  the  unhappy  mother  were  not 
less  keen  than  those  of  the  daughter;  pecuniary 
embarrassment,  which  as  yet  Regina  did  not  sus- 
pect, added  itself  to  maternal  sorrow.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  young  girl  and  her  dramatic  studies 
had  been  a  heavy  drain  upon  their  resources;  after 
that  her  income  had  supplied  their  needs;  when 
that  failed,  and  Regina  had  been  absent  from  the 
boards  many  weeks,  only  their  savings  remained. 

They  had  been  forced  to  live,  to  eat,  to  have  a 
shelter ;  the  savings  were  soon  exhausted  ;  there- 
was  not  even  enough  left  of  them  to  take  them 
back  to  Vienna. 

One  evening  as  she  leaned  from  her  window  con- 
templating under  the  last  rays  of  an  autumn  sun 
the  trees  of  the  Tuileries  gardens  yellowed  by  the 
breath  of  October,  the  scene  about  seemed  suddenly 
to  change ;  through  the  effect  of  a  mental  mirage 
the  past  rose  before  her — the  beautiful,  intoxicating 
past,  full  of  enchantment  and  charm.  She  heard 
distinctly  the  resounding  bravas  ;  she  felt  even  the- 
touch  of  the  falling  flowers;  a  sob  of  anguish 
escaped  her  throat. 

"  Do  you  then  suffer  so  much  ? "  demanded  a 
voice  behind  her,  a  voice  that  spoke  in  German,  a. 
man's  voice  with  tender  caressing  accent.  She- 
turned  with  extended  hands. 

"  You,  Ralph  ! "  she  cried.  "  You — and  in 
Paris  ! " 

"  Vienna  is  a  desert  without  you — I  could  not 
bear  it !    So  I  am  here  !  " 

"And  the  sight  of  you  re-animates  me,  speaks 
to  me  of  all  that  is  so  dear  to  me.  I  see,  I  hear,, 
you  in  your  box  beside  me,  encouraging,  ap- 
plauding— " 

u  And  loving  you,  though  forbidden  to  speak 
the  word — loving  you,  I  say,  always  and  forever^ 
like  a  madman  !  " 

"  Then  why,  when  forbidden  in  Vienna,  speak 
it  in  Paris?" 
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"  Circumstances  have  altered  ;  you  need  a  prop, 
a  friend,  a  protector.  I  wish  to  be  this  to  you.  I 
have  been  here  an  hour  talking  with  your  mother. 
She  knows  why  I  have  come." 

"  Why  have  you  come?" 

"  To  beseech  you  to  be  my  wife,  to  offer  you 
again  my  fortune  and  title,  a  life  of  ease,  of  rest, 
of  absolute — " 

She  checked  him  with  an  imperative  gesture. 

"  It  is  beautiful,"  she  said,  "  the  life  you  offer 
me  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  ! " 

He  sought  to  speak,  to  protest. 

"  Stop  !"  she  resumed.  "  Listen  to  me  without 
interruption.  I  will  open  my  heart  to  you — for 
once.  If  I  should  marry  anyone  I  should  marry 
you,  but  it  would  be  an  immense  and  absorbing 
love  that  would  decide  me  to  marry  at  all,  and  I 
do  not  love  you  with  that  love.  God  has  put  in 
my  heart  but  a  single  passion,  idolatrous,  exclusive, 
inexorable — the  passion  for  art — high  and  exalted 
art — that  sublime  chimera  which  transforms  and 
purifies  us.  Beyond  this  nothing  exists  for  me, 
without  it  I  am  going  to  die.  Do  not  talk  to  me 
of  being  your  wife.  I  can  marry  no  one.  I  am 
but  a  multiple  being,  incarnating  in  one  frame — 
inadequately,  perhaps — all  those  grand  and  noble 
figures  with  which  poets  have  peopled  our 
fictitious  world.  An  artist,  like  many  others,  I 
must  remain ;  but  a  wife,  a  woman,  like  the  others, 
I  can  never  be  ! " 

A  sorrowful  silence  followed  her  vehement 
words,  spoken  with  head  erect  and  quick  flushes 
-of  scarlet  colour  coming  and  going  in  her  pallid 
cheeks. 

"  I  have  broken  your  heart,"  she  went  on  pre- 
sently, her  voice  softening,  her  exaltation  dying 
away,  "  but  you  are  good,  true,  sincere.  You  will 
pardon  me  that  I  pain  you.  I  love  you,  Ralph, 
and  dearly,  but  not  as  you  wish.  Give  me  your 
hand  in  token  of  this  alliance  and  then — a  favour. 
Persuade  my  mother  to  return  to  Vienna.  Hitherto 
she  has  refused  me  nothing ;  to  this  wish  of  mine 
she  is  deaf.  I  long — so  ardently — to  see  once 
more  my  kind  Viennese,  my  own  dear  friends,  my 
dear  theatre  !  " 

"  But  surely,"  cried  Ralph,  bewildered,  "  you 
do  not  dream  of  playing  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  answered,  hesitating  and  turning  her 
head,  "still,  take  me  back  with  you,  I  beseech 
you  ! " 

"  So  be  it,"  said  the  young  man,  laying  his  lips 
to  the  wasted  fingers,  "  to-morrow  we  will  go." 

Sfe  ^£ 

Regina  has  returned  and  resumed  her  former 
habits,  missing  neither  rehearsal  nor  represen- 
tation ;  but,  alas,  returned  as  but  a  simple  spec- 
tator. And  oh !  the  sorrow  that  took  possession 
of  her  as  time  passed  on  with  no  amelioration 
of  her  condition.  Day  by  day  her  pallor  grew 
upon  her,  and  a  deeper,  darker  tint  tinged  the 
circles  around  her  eyes. 

One  evening,  seated  in  her  chamber,  buried 
in  her  big  arm-chair,  her  arms  drooping,  her 
;gaze  vague  and  wandering,  the  sound  of  voices 
in  the  adjoining  room — the  voices  of  her  mother 


and  Ralph — caught  her  attention.  Believing 
her  absent  at  a  rehearsal,  they  talked  freely,  un- 
veiling with  horrible  distinctness  the  truth — the 
nature  of  that  which  ailed  her.  "  No  more  would 
she  be  able  to  play — no  more,  without  giving  up 
life  as  the  forfeit." 

When  again  consciousness  returned  to  her, 
when  again  she  remembered,  Regina  found  herself 
still  alone.  The  atmosphere  of  the  room  seemed 
to  stifle  her,  the  walls  to  close  upon  her  like  the 
walls  of  a  tomb.  Air  !  she  must  have  air  !  She 
hastily  threw  her  wrap  about  her  and  fled  into  the 
street. 

Such  a  life  !  Could  she  bear  it  ?  No  never  ! 
the  torture  of  it  was  worse  than  death  ;  it 
could  not,  it  should  not  continue.  Since  she 
was  lost,  irrevocably  lost,  it  should  be  ended,  and 
her  art — the  hope  of  which  alone  had  kept  her 
living — her  art  should  end  it  for  her,  should  slay 
her  at  a  blow,  should  kill  her  in  all  her  glory,  in 
all  the  fulness  of  triumph ;  now  she  knew  the 
way! 

But  how  obtain  this  supreme  delight  ?  Her 
mother,  her  friends  would  oppose  her,  prevent 
the  director  from  granting  her  desire.  To  win 
him  she  must  deceive  the  others !  Ralph  ? 
Ah-h  !  Ralph  was  left  her  ;  he  was  the  means  ; 
he  would  banish  every  obstacle;  he  whom  she 
must  also  deceive !  The  way  to  do  it  ?  She 
knew  that,  too. 

She  retraced  her  steps  hurriedly,  sustained  by 
this  fixed  idea,  h  r  eyes  sparkling,  her  cheeks 
rosy,  resuscitated  as  by  a  miracle.  In  the  entresol 
she  encountered  Ralph  himself  in  the  act  of  going 
out.  He  turned  ;  they  ascended  together.  She 
had  "  something  to  say  to  him,"  she  told  him,  her 
lips  smiling,  her  hands  entreatingly  clasped  upon 
his  arm,  "  something  imperative  and  urgent." 

"  To  say  to  him?  "  his  face,  in  spite  of  himself, 
brightening  hopefully.    "  To  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  to  ask  him  if  he  still  desired  to  marry 
her?" 

"  Still  desired  to — "  he  caught  his  breath — 
words  failed  him. 

"  No,"  she  continued,  evading  his  eager  clasp, 
"not  yet  —  there  is  a  condition.  I  wish 
to  play  once  more  my  favourite  role.  Afterwards — 
I  renounce  the  stage — I  will  be  your  wife.  I  will 
belong  to  the  public  no  longer — I  will  belong  to 
you.  Not  a  word,"  she  added,  her  voice  clear, 
steady,  vibrating  with  unalterable  resolution, 
"not  a  word — I  wish  to  hear  nothing — it  is 
settled ! " 

*  *  *  * 

One  week  later  the  walls  were  placarded  with 
announcements,  the  city  rife  with  rumours  of  these 
triple  events. 

"  Regina's  return  to  the  stage  and  farewell  to 
the  public,  her  retirement,  coming  marriage,  and 
last  appearance  in  the  role  of  J uliet." 

The  theatre  was  far  too  small  to  hold  the  crowd 
that  filled  the  street  long  even  before  the  doors 
were  opened. 

The  bravas,  the  heaps  of  flowers,  the  crowns, 
bouquets,  and  roars  of  greeting  that  rose  and  rose 
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again  like  the  ever-swelling  waves  of  a  maddened 
ocean.  Ah  !  pass  it  with  a  word.  She  had  known 
before  now  how  much  they  loved  her,  how  much 
regretted  her  !  Still  she  paled  a  little  under  her 
touch  of  rouge,  her  heart  throbbed  and  pained, 
but  she  was  happy,  so  happy,  she  would  go  on — 
surely  she  would  be  able  to  go  on  to  the  end. 
Her  talent,  her  acting  ? 

"  Had  reached  its  zenith,"  so  said  the  critics, 
bound  by  the  spell  of  that  wondrous  impersonation, 
that  tender  voice  whose  lightest  echo  stirred  heart 
and  pulse,  and  in  which,  though  they  knew  it  not, 
she  dispensed  to  them  the  little  that  remained  to 
her  of  life. 

The  doctors  then  had  been  right ;  rest  had 
restored  her ;  she  surpassed  herself  even,  and 
never  had  she  been  so  beautiful,  so  touching,  so 
noble,  so  wholly,  so  profoundly  the  artist. 

Bui:  the  end,  the  final,  fatal  end — it  came  at 
last ;  beneath  the  catafalque,  stretched  in  her 
coffin,  Juliet  slept.  How  rigid  the  pose,  how 
livid  the  pallor,  how  natural,  how  death-like  it 
seemed.  A  shuddering  thrill,  a  crushing  sense  of 
heavy  sorrow  seemed  suddenly  to  fall  upon  that 
crowded  house  as  Romeo  appeared  upon  the 
scene.  Romeo,  who  believing  his  mistress 
dead,  plunges  a  dagger  to  his  heart  and  crawls  to 
die  at  her  feet. 

Yes,  but  first  to  drag  himself  erect,  to  gaze 
intently  upon  the  sleeping  one,  to  clasp  and  crush 
her  to  his  breast  and  then — an  added  bit  of 
realism  that  brought  from  pit  and  gallery  an  out- 
burst of  rapturous  applause — to  drive  the  dagger 
home  again  for  the  second  time.  It  died  away, 
however,  this  applause,  when  Juliet  still  lay 
there  clasped  in  her  lover's  arms,  died  away  to 
rise  as  quickly  in  cries  of  horror,  wonderment  and 
fright — a  stain,  an  ugly,  dark  and  deeply  red 
stain  was  slowly  spreading,  slowly  showing  itself 
upon  the  whiteness  of  her  shroud. 

It  was  blood  from  that  second  mortal  thrust 
that  Ralph — Ralph,  I  say,  had  truly  given  him- 
self with  firm,  unerring  aim  ! 

He  had  guessed,  read,  felt,  known,  call  it  by 
the  name  that  fits  it  best,  Regina's  knowledge  and 
purpose  ;  also  the  hopelessness  of  his  love,  the 
uselessness  of  his  living.  A  momentary  assump- 
tion of  the  stnge  lover's  role — money  will  do  any- 
thing in  this  world  of  ours — a  glance  at  the 
beloved  face,  a  touch  of  the  hand,  to  make  sure, 
and  the  rest  was  inevitably  and  speedily  done. 

They  slept,  this  Romeo  and  Juliet,  a  sleep  that 
would  know  no  waking. 
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^^^j^VERY  section  of  the  population,  with 
(mB$$!    the  exception  of  the  candidates,  profit- 


In  February  another  Sunday  paper  was  added 
to  the  many  that  are  already  published  in  London. 
The  title  of  the  new-comer  is  The  Free  Lance,  and 
it  is  a  penny  paper  of  a  serio-comic  nature.  A 
certain  amount  of  space  is  devoted  to  fiction,  and 
the  object  of  the  journal  is  to  deal  with  current 
topics  of  political  interest,  not  neglecting  the 
drama  and  the  many  phases  of  sport.  The  Free 
Lance  will  have  to  sharpen  its  point  considerably 
if  it  wishes  to  come  oft'  victorious  in  the  tilt  it  is 
running  with  public  favour. 


more  or  less  by  the  lavish  showers  of 
gold  distributed  by  the  representatives- 
of  the  rival  parties.  But  the  agitation 
and  excitement  are  most  marked  in 
the  country  districts  ;  there  the  grand 
seigneur  makes  enormous  pecuniary  sacrifices  in 
order  to  insure  the  success  of  his  favourite  candidate 
Hungary  is  a  country  of  large  estates,  which  are 
as  a  rule  managed  by  agents,  the  owners  residing: 
in  Vienna  or  Pesth.  Hence,  the  organisation  of 
the  political  parties  in  rural  districts  is  undertaken. 
chiefly  by  the  agents  of  the  absentee  landlord-. 

The  Candidate  of  the  Local  Magnate— 

As  soon  as  the  polling-day  is  fixed,  the  agentr 
calls  together  the  farmers,  bailiffs,  and  labourer- 
on  the  estate,  and  decides  on  the  plan  of  campaign,. 
From  this  period  until  after  the  poll  the  energies 
and  thoughts  of  all  are  centred  exclusively  on  tin 
election.    This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since  the 
prestige  of  the  Hungarian   landed   nobility  i- 
closely  associated  with  their  political  power,  and 
for  time  out  of  mind  none  but  the  nobleman  *- 
candidate  has  entered  the  Reichsrath. 

Each  tenant  farmer  receives  a  list  of  the  elector2 
in  his  district,  and  is  instructed  to  use  his  utmost 
endeavours  to  influence  their  votes  in  favour  of 
the  landlord's  candidate. 

One  is  sent  off  to  the  polling  station,  another 
sets  out  with  a  supply  of  small  money  and  stands 
drinks  to  every  person  he  meets,  a  third  is  em- 
ployed as  an  open-air  demagogue,  and  so  on.  This 
well  organised  election  corps  is  commanded  by  the 
agent  or  steward  of  the  estate  with  an  energy  and 
precision  worthy  of  any  staff  officer. 

—and  how  it  is  Sought  to  Secure  his  Return. 

The  ammunition  is  for  the  most  part  in  the 
shape  of  liquor  and  meat,  which  the  innkeepers  are 
subsidised  to  distribute  free  of  charge.  The  drink 
consists  of  palinka  (barley  brandy)  and  karcgos 
(new  wine)  while  the  meat  is  always  well  peppered 
so  that  the  consumer  may  be  made  as  thirsty  as 
possible. 

As  the  polling  day  draws  near  the  excitement 
increases.  The  peasant  spends  the  best  part  of  his 
time  in  the  beer-house.  For  weeks  he  does  not 
take  off  his  clothes,  but  as  soon  as  he  has  slept  off 
the  effect  of  one  drinking  bout,  he  hurries  off  fcc 
begin  another.  Indeed  he  makes  the  most  of 
the  patza  (free  food  and  liquor)  while  it  lasts,  and 
in  the  meantime  the  rival  candidates  strive  by  all 
means  to  bribe  him  and  thus  obtain  his  vote. 

Frequently  the  voter  is  clever  enough  to  accept 
a  bribe  from  both  parties,  and  afterwards  plumps 
with  his  brothers  and  neighbours  for  the  man  who 
promises  to  repeal  all  taxation  and  to  distribute 
the  land  of  the  nobles  and  clergy  amongst  the 
peasantry — a  promise  which,  although  repeated 
at  every  election,  is  yet  believed  in  by  the  majority- 
of  rural  voters  in  Hungary. 
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HOW  TO  TAKE  A  REAL  HOLIDAY. 

§OW  is  the  time  for  a  real  holiday.  Take 
it  in  bed,  if  you  are  wise. 
People  have  tried  a  holiday  in  bed 
before  now,  and  found  it  a  failure,  but 
that  was  because  they  were  ignorant  of 
the  rules.  They  went  to  bed  with  the 
open  intention  of  staying  there,  say, 
three  days,  and  found  to  their  surprise 
that  each  morning  they  wanted  to  get  up.  This 
was  a  novel  experience  to  them,  they  flung  about 
restlessly,  and  probably  shortened  their  holi- 
day.  The  proper  thing  is  to  take  your  holiday 
in  bed  with  a  vague  intention  of  getting  up  in 
another  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  real  pleasure  of 
lying  in  bed  after  you  are  awake  is  largely  due  to 
the  feeling  that  you  ought  to  get  up.  To  take 
another  quarter  of  an  hour  then  becomes  a  luxury. 

Not  too  111 — 

To  enjoy  your  holiday  in  bed  to  the  full,  you 
-should  let  it  be  vaguely  understood  that  there  is 
^something  amiss  with  you.  Don't  go  into  details, 
for  they  are  not  necessary  ;  and,  besides,  you  want 
to  be  dreamy  more  or  less,  and  the  dreamy  state 
is  not  consistent  with  a  definite  ailment.  The 
moment  one  takes  to  bed  he  gets  sympathy.  He 
may  be  suffering  from  a  tearing  headache  or  a 
'tooth  that  makes  him  cry  out ;  but  if  he  goes 
about  his  business,  or  even  flops  in  a  chair,  true 
sympathy  is  denied  him.  Let  him  take  to  bed 
-with  one  of  those  illnesses  of  which  he  can  say 
with  accuracy  that  he  is  not  quite  certain  what 
•is  the  matter  with  him,  and  his  wife,  for  instance, 
will  want  to  bathe  his  brow. 

She  must  not  be  made  too  anxious.  That  would 
not  only  be  cruel  to  her,  but  it  would  wake  you 
from  the  dreamy  state.  She  must  simply  see 
that  you  are  "  not  yourself."  Women  have  an 
idea  that  unless  men  are  "  not  themselves  "  they 
will  not  take  to  bed,  and  as  a  consequence  your 
wife  is  tenderly  thoughtful  of  you.  Every  little 
while  she  will  ask  you  if  you  are  feeling  any 
better  now,  and  you  can  reply,  with  the  old  regard 
-for  truth,  that  you  are  "  much  about  the  same." 
You  may  even  (for  your  own  pleasure)  talk  of 
getting  up  now,  when  she  will  earnestly  urge  you 
to  stay  in  bed  until  you  feel  easier.  You  consent ; 
indeed,  you  are  ready  to  do  anything  to  please 
her. 

—but  just  111  Enough. 

The  ideal  holiday  in  bed  does  not  require  the 
presence  of  a  ministering  angel  in  the  room  all 
•day.  You  frequently  prefer  to  be  alone,  and 
point  out  to  your  wife  that  you  cannot  have  her 
trifling  with  her  health  for  your  sake,  and  so  she 
must  go  out  for  a  walk.  She  is  reluctant,  but 
.finally  goes,  protesting  that  you  are  the  most 
unselfish  of  men,  and  only  too  good  for  her.  This 
leaves  a  pleasant  aroma  behind  it,  for  even  when 
lying  in  bed  we  like  to  feel  that  we  are  un- 
commonly fine  fellows. 

After  she  is  gone  you  get  up  cautiously,  and, 
walking  stealthily  to  the  wardrobe,  produce  from 


the  pocket  of  your  greatcoat  a  good  novel.  A 
holiday  in  bed  must  be  arranged  for  beforehand. 
With  a  gleam  in  your  eye  you  slip  back  to  bed, 
double  your  pillow  to  make  it  higher,  and  begin  to 
read.  You  have  only  got  to  the  fourth  page  when 
you  make  a  horrible  discovery — namely,  that  the 
book  is  not  cut.  An  experienced  holiday-maker 
would  have  had  it  cut  the  night  before,  but  this  is 
your  first  real  holiday,  or  perhaps  you  have  been 
thoughtless.  In  any  case  you  have  now  matter  to 
think  of.  You  are  torn  in  two  different  ways. 
There  is  your  coat  on  the  floor  with  a  knife  in  it, 
but  you  cannot  reach  the  coat  without  getting  up 
again. 

Ought  you  to  get  the  knife  or  to  give  up  read- 
ing ?  Perhaps  it  takes  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to 
decide  this  question,  and  you  decide  it  by  discover- 
ing a  third  course.  Being  a  sort  of  an  invalid, 
you  have  certain  privileges  which  would  be  denied 
you  if  you  were  merely  sitting  in  a  chair  in  the 
agonies  of  neuralgia.  One  of  the  glorious  privi- 
leges of  a  holiday  in  bed  is  that  you  are  entitled 
to  cut  books  with  your  fingers.  So  you  cut  the 
novel  in  this  way,  and  read  on. 

A  Great  Appetizer— 

People  who  pretend  (for  it  must  be  pretence) 
that  they  enjoy  their  holiday  in  the  country,  ex- 
plain that  the  hills  or  the  sea  gave  them  such  an 
appetite.  I  could  never  myself  feel  the  delight  of 
being  able  to  manage  an  extra  herring  for  break- 
fast, but  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  neither 
mountains  nor  oceans  give  you  such  an  appetite 
as  a  holiday  in  bed.  What  makes  people  eat 
more  anywhere  is  that  they  have  nothing  else  to 
do,  and  in  bed  you  have  lots  of  time  for  meals. 

As  for  the  quality  of  the  food  supplied,  there  is 
no  comparison.  In  the  Highlands  it  is  ham  and 
eggs  all  day  till  you  sicken.  At  the  seaside  it  is 
fish  till  the  bones  stick  in  your  mouth.  But  in 
bed — oh,  there  you  get  something  worth  eating. 
You  don't  take  three  big  meals  a  day,  but  twelve 
little  ones,  and  each  time  it  is  something  different 
from  the  last.  There  are  delicacies  for  breakfast, 
for  your  four  luncheons  and  your  five  dinners. 
You  explain  to  your  wife  that  you  have  lost  your 
appetite,  and  she  believes  you,  but  at  the  same 
time  she  has  the  sense  to  hurry  on  your  dinner. 
At  the  clatter  of  dishes  (for  which  you  have  been 
lying  listening)  you  raise  your  poor  head,  and  say 
faintly, 

—which  works  thus. 

"  Really,  Marion,  I  can't  touch  food." 

"  But  this  is  nothing,"  she  says,  "  only  the  wing 
of  a  partridge." 

You  take  a  side  glance  at  it,  and  see  that  there 
is  also  the  other  wing  and  the  body  and  two  legs. 
Your  alarm  thus  dispelled,  you  say — 

"  I  really  can't." 

"  But,  dear,  it  is  so  beautifully  cooked." 

"  Yes  ;  but  I  have  no  appetite." 

"  But  try  to  take  it,  John,  for  my  sake." 

Then  for  her  sake  you  say  she  can  leave  it  on 
the  chair,  and  perhaps  you  will  just  taste  it.  As 
soon  as  she  has  gone  you  devour  that  partridge, 
and  when  she  comes  back  she  has  the  sense  to  say — 
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"  Why  )Tou  have  scarcely  eaten  anything.  What 
could  you  take  for  supper  ?  " 

You  say  you  can  take  nothing,  but  if  she  likes 
she  can  cook  a  large  sole,  only  you  won't  be  able 
to  touch  it. 

"  Poor  dear  !  "  she  says,  "  your  appetite  has  com- 
pletely gone,"  and  then  she  rushes  to  the  kitchen 
to  cook  the  sole  with  her  own  hands.  In  half-an- 
hour  she  steals  into  your  room  with  it,  and  then 
you  (who  have  been  wondering  why  she  is  such  a 
time)  start  up  protesting, 

"  I  hope,  Marion,  this  is  nothing  for  me." 

"Only  the  least  little  bit  of  a  sole,  dear." 

"  But  I  told  you  I  could  eat  nothing." 

"  Well,  this  is  nothing,  it  is  so  small." 

You  look  again,  and  see  with  relief  that  it  is  a 
large  sole. 

"  I  would  much  rather  that  you  took  it  away." 

"  But,  dear  " 

"  I  tell  you  I  have  no  appetite." 

"  Of  course  I  know  that ;  but  how  can  you  hope 
to  preserve  your  strength  if  you  eat  so  little  ?  You 
have  had  nothing  all  day." 

You  glance  at  her  face  to  see  if  she  is  in  earnest, 
for  you  can  remember  three  breakfasts,  four 
luncheons,  two  dinners,  and  sandwiches  between  ; 
but  evidently  she  is  not  jesting.  Then  you 
yield." 

"  Oh,  well,  to  keep  my  health  up  I  may  just  put 
a  fork  into  it." 

"  Do  dear  ;  it  will  do  you  good,  though  you  have 
no  caring  for  it." 

Take  a  holiday  in  bed,  if  only  to  discover  what 
an  angel  your  wife  is. 

There  is  only  one  thing  to  guard  against.  Never 
call  it  a  holiday.  Continue  not  to  feel  sure  what 
is  wrong  with  you,  and  to  talk  vaguely  of  getting 
up  presently.  Your  wife  will  suggest  calling  in 
the  doctor,  but  pooh-pooh  him.  Be  firm  on  that 
point.  The  chances  are  that  he  won't  understand 
your  case. 

 -=-=aW3Q33»>*:s=-  ■ 

One  of  the  miracles  of  modern  journalism  is 
the  colossal  circulation  that  has  been  obtained  by 
the  halfpenny  comic  papers  that  have  sprung  up 
recently.  Comic  Cuts,  Funny  Cuts,  Illustrated 
Chips,  and  The  Joker'  have  between  them  a  circula- 
tion of  over  a  million  copies,  and  not  one  of  them 
was  in  existence  three  years  ago.  The  enormous 
vogue  of  these  papers  does  not  speak  very  well 
for  the  taste  of  the  reading  public,  for  they  are 
the  essence  of  vulgarity.  Their  popularity  has, 
I  believe,  affected  very  seriously  the  sale  of 
Ally  Sloj)er.  The  individual  who  likes  this  sort  of 
literature  can  now  get  for  a  penny  two  papers 
which  give  him  much  more  variety  than  he  could 
obtain  from  the  perusal  of  the  adventures  of  the 
gin-slinging  old  vagabond  created  by  the  pencil  of 
Mr.  C.  H.  Ross.  The  proprietors  of  Sloper  seem 
to  me  to  have  lost  a  gorgeous  opportunity.  When 
they  saw  the  run  there  was  upon  halfpenny  papers 
they  should  have  brought  out  a  Sloper  Junior  at 
this  price,  and  thus  boldly  met  competition  in  the 
field  in  which  they  are  not  ashamed  to  attempt  to 
shine. 


A  FIREMAN'S  LIFE. 

Bvr  One  of  Them. 

§ HE  much  vaunted  "floating  palaces'" 
of  luxury  for  the  moneyed  classes 
are  nothing  more  than  "floating 
hells "  for  the  firemen.  If  the 
owners  could  see  the  state  these  men 
are  in  when  coming  off  watch  on  one 
of  the  Atlantic  liners  in  the  month 
of  July,  I  think  the  sight  should 
touch  their  hearts — that  is,  if  they 
had  a  spark  of  human  kindness  within  them. 
Black  as  the  poor  men  are — in  fact,  as  the  coal 
itself — with  perspiration  teeming  out  of  every 
pore  of  their  body,  they  are  hardly  able  to  drag 
their  legs  after  them  along  the  deck,  to  what 
people  are  pleased  to  call  the  "  firemen's  room,"  a 
room  that  the  ship-owners  would  not  allow  their 
dogs  to  be  kept  in,  yet  they  will  tell  you  the  fire- 
men have  grand  quarters  laid  out  for  them  aboard 
these  ships. 

The  Slaves- 
Take  a  peep  down  into  the  stokehole  and  what 
do  you  see  of  the  men  that  just  went  down  there- 
on duty  ?  You  see  men,  half-naked,  standing  in 
front  of  furnaces  hauling  out  red-hot  fire — what, 
is  called  cleaning  fires — trimmers  standing  by 
throwing  water  on  the  deck  so  as  to  keep  the  heat 
down  as  much  as  possible,  others  flying  along  the 
passages  with  barrows  of  coal  ready  to  be  thrown 
into  the  furnaces  as  soon  as  they  are  cleaned  out,, 
and  engineers  of  the  slave-driving  type  hurrying 
them  on  with  their  work,  especially  if  the  steam, 
is  below  the  mark,  which  it  nearly  always  is  when 
cleaning  fires,  for  what  do  they  care  for  a  fireman 
as  long  as  they  can  make  a  quicker  passage  than 
someone  else  with  the  ship,  now  that  speed  is  all 
the  go  ? 

Then  comes  the  watch  that's  just  gone  off  for 
ashes.  During  the  time  the  ashes  are  being  sent 
up,  the  lives  of  the  men  are  in  danger,  either  of  a 
bag  of  ashes  or  an  empty  ash-bucket  falling  on 
them  and  killing  them.  Many  a  poor  fellow  has 
met  his  death  in  the  past  in  this  very  way.  Then 
when  the  ashes  are  up  the  engineer  comes  on  the 
warpath  with  such  well-known  words  to  firemen 
as  "  shake  her  up,"  "  put  your  rake  through," 
"  slice  them  fires,"  "  why  don't  you  prick  her  ? "  itc. 

—and  the  Slave  Drivers. 

After  he  has  exhausted  his  stokehole  vocabulary 
(which  is  of  a  very  extensive  nature),  if  a  man  has 
the  courage  to  answer  him  in  his  defence  the 
engineer  reports  him  for  using  threatening 
language  towards  him,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
man  who  has  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  bring  the 
engineer's  wrath  down  upon  him  is  taken  before 
the  "  purser"  (never  before  the  captain,  for  these 
men  would  not  allow  a  fireman  to  be  brought 
within  their  majestic  presence),  and  logged  two 
clays'  pay,  because  he  had  the  manliness  to  assert 
the  freedom  of  speech  ! 

This  is  only  a  very  brief  outline  of  what  the 
work-sleep-and-eat  slaves  of  the  sea  have  to  put 
up  with. 
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THE  SATURDAY  H ALP-HOLIP AY. 

From  an  American  Point  op  View. 


HE  Saturday  Half-holiday  is  one  of  the 
^^^^      greatest  boons  that  English  workers 
^^Bfij^i     have,  whether  the  beneficiaries  are 
clerks,  cotton  spinners,  or  mechanics. 
yM^f^     The  half-holiday  is  enjoyed,  and  not 
^iTrgrSi"     abused.    It  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
^IvS^       factors  in  improving  the  condition  of 
all  who  work  for  their  living  in  Eng- 
land.    It  has  given  time  for  rest, 
recreation  and  intellectual  development. 

There  is  this  advantage  in  a  weekly  half-holiday 
— you  can  put  it  to  a  tangible  use.  If  you  shorten 
each  working  day  by  an  hour,  the  gain  is  nominal 
merely.  If  you  put  the  six  hours  together  at  the 
end  of  the  week,  you  have  a  practical  amount  of 
time  which  you  can  handle  with  some  steady  pur- 
pose. For  one  thing,  you  can  add  it  to  the 
evening,  and  thus  gain  ten  or  a  dozen  consecutive 
hours  for  your  object,  be  it  work  or  play.  Sunday 
follows,  and  before  a  man  or  woman  returns  to 
wage-earning  labour  on  Monday  morning,  there 
has  come  a  vivid  appreciation  of  the  value  of  time, 
an  appreciation  which  cannot  be  got  by  snatches. 
This,  at  all  events,  is  the  English  point  of  view. 

The  Value  of  Leisure. 

But  what  is  of  quite  as  much  importance  as 
"  intellectual  improvement "  is  the  pleasure  of 
living.  The  English  understand  the  value  of 
leisure.  A  man  lives  longer  for  it,  and  enjoys  life 
better  by  means  of  it.  If  you  go  to  the  parks  of 
the  English  cities,  and  the  commons  of  the  English 
villages,  you  will  see  that  the  half-holiday  folk 
and  their  families  put  their  leisure  hours  to  good 
use.  You  may  not  care  to  join  in  their  games, 
but  you  can  see  that  they  enjoy  them.  There  is 
an  abundance  of  cheap  amusement  in  England, 
and  the  masses  take  advantage  of  it.  They  are 
more  fond  of  the  country,  too,  than  our  American 
workfolk.  They  are,  in  the  main,  good  walkers, 
as  you  can  see  on  any  fine  Saturday  afternoon. 

There  is  more  pleasure  in  walking  in  the  English 
country  than  in  America.  Many  Americans  who 
travel  without  observing,  and  who  write  super- 
ficially of  their  hasty  journeys,  have  misrepresented 
the  state  of  things  in  the  English  country.  They 
tell  you,  for  one  thing,  that  the  Englishman's 
passion  for  privacy  leads  him  to  such  extremes  of 
seclusion  that  he  surrounds  his  country  place 
with  high  walls  and  great  hedges,  that  he  shuts 
off  the  views  from  the  passers-by,  and  that  as  you 
travel  you  must  keep  to  the  road,  hemmed  in  by 
trees  and  embankments,  so  that  you  see  next  to 
nothing  of  the  country. 

The  Englishman's  great  park. 

All  this  would,  no  doubt,  be  very  sad  if  it  were 
true.  But  it  is  the  reverse  of  truth.  High  walls 
there  are,  to  be  sure,  about  the  private  domain, 
and  hedges,  trees,  and  embankments  are  not  to  be 
denied.  But  there  are  doors  in  the  walls,  stiles  in 
the  hedges,  gates  between  the  trees,  and  openings 
in  the  embankments,  and  through  these  apertures 


any  one  may  enter,  free  to  roam  at  his  will  over 
miles  of  beautiful  country.  It  is  not  only  his 
privilege,  but  his  right.  From  immemorial  time 
"  rights  of  way  "  have  existed  over  these  demesnes. 
You  will  find  them  in  the  London  suburbs,  you 
will  find  them  in  every  English  village,  over  every 
considerable  estate,  and  in  most  of  them  you  can 
stray  from  the  paths  and  lounge  and  wander  as 
your  fancy  pleases.  You  must  not  injure  the 
trees  or  shoot  the  game,  but  then  you  must  not 
break  the  owner's  windows  or  pick  his  pockets 
Otherwise  you  are  quite  as  free  as  he  is  to  take 
your  pleasure  any  day  in  the  year.  And  the 
English  country  is  quite  as  enjoyable  in  winter  as 
in  summer.  All  England  is  a  park  through  which 
all  Englishmen  may  roam  when  it  pleases  them. 

Why  not  in  America  ? 

Drunkenness  has  decreased  in  proportion  to 
population  since  the  Saturday  half-holiday  came 
in  20  years  ago  ;  the  workers  live  better  than  they 
did  then,  and  their  pay  is  higher.  They  get  mure 
enjoyment  out  of  life  than  they  did.  They  have 
time  for  improvement,  both  in  pleasure  and  mind. 
That  is  why  they  have  improved.  Mankind,  as  a 
rule,  takes  advantage  of  its  opportunities.  Men 
who  abuse  their  time  will  find  time  for  abuse  in 
any  case.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  others  who 
can  enjoy  themselves  rationally  should  be  denied 
the  privilege.  The  Saturday  half -holiday  has  been 
of  great  benefit  to  the  English  people.  Is  there 
any  valid  reason  why  it  should  not  bring  equal 
benefit  in  our  own  land  ? 


A  MINERAL  WATER  SWINDLE. 

A  N  extraordinary  swindling  enterprise,  built  on 
/\  the  success  of  the  sale  of  German  mineral 
waters,  has  just  come  to  grief  in  Bavaria. 
A  few  years  ago  a  civil  engineer  named 
Bertoch  conceived  the  idea  of  manufacturing  a 
mineral  spring.  He  purchased  a  tract  of  land  in 
the  town  of  Tolx,  on  the  Izar  River,  twenty-five 
miles  from  this  city.  Through  the  territory  ran  a 
small  stream,  which  the  engineer  dammed  up 
and  then  conducted  through  a  hidden  tunnel. 
At  its  point  of  issue  he  constructed  a  deep  well, 
filled  it  with  rocks,  and  allowed  the  water  to 
bubble  up,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  natural 
spring,  got  favourable  opinions  from  experts,  and 
advertised  extensively  in  the  papers.  It  was  named 
the  "  Kaiser  Spring"  and  a  company  was  formed 
with  Bertoch  at  the  head  to  exploit  it.  The  brand 
was  a  success  from  the  start.  Capital  poured  in, 
and  hotels  and  villas  were  built.  The  Kaiser  spring- 
was  visited  by  thousands  of  invalids,  and  its  waters 
were  sold  throughout  Europe. 

The  exposure  of  the  swindle  was  indirectly 
brought  about  because  of  a  quarrel  between 
Bertoch  and  his  brother-in-law,  who  was  a  director 
in  the  company,  in  regard  to  a  division  of  the 
spoils.  The  dissatisfied  relative,  failing  to  obtain 
what  he  considered  a  fair  share,  made  threats 
which  came  to  the  ears  of  the  innocent  directors 
and  led  to  an  investigation  and  the  arrest  of 

Bertoch. 
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THE  RINGS  OF  HONOUR. 


^N  many  of  the  oldest  and  noblest 
German  families,  and  in  not  a  few 
middle-class  and  peasant  homes,  the 
most  precious  heirlooms  take  the 
shape  of  black,  unpolished  iron  rings, 
bearing  on  their  outer  edge  the  strange 
legend,  "  /  gave  gold  for  irony 

No  loyal  German  who  owns  one  of 
these  would  part  with  it  for  twenty  times  its 
weight  in  gold,  for  they  are  priceless  souvenirs  of 
the  dark  days  of  1813,  when  what  is  now  United 
Germany  lay  trampled  to  fragments  beneath  the 
feet  of  the  conqueror  of  Jena  and  Austerlitz. 
Each  one  of  them  is  a  link  in  the  chain  which 
unites  the  vague  and  almost  hopeless  aspirations  of 
that  time  of  sorrow  and  defeat  with  the  triumphs 
which  fulfilled  them  half-a-century  later. 

The  Rally  of  the  German  Nation. 

It  was  on  the  22nd  of  January,  1813,  that  the 
proclamation  calling  for  the  enlistment  of  volun- 
teer j'ager-corps,  or  sharpshooters,  went  forth  from 
Breslau.  Seven  days  later  a  force  of  9,000  assem- 
bled under  arms  in  the  capital.  Thus  begun,  the 
patriotic  movement  spread  through  the  whole 
land,  and  patriotic  enthusiasm  dominated  all  other 
considerations  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Elbe. 

Throughout  all  Prussia  men  and  women  became 
convinced  that  one  more  victory  of  the  enemy  on 
German  soil  meant  the  total  ruin  of  the  Prussian 
State,  and  in  town  and  country  men  of  all  ages, 
from  youths  to  grey-beards,  left  their  trades  and 
professions,  sacrificing  their  means  of  livelihood 
without  hesitation  to  obey  the  appeal  of  the 
Fatherland  for  protection. 

At  this  rate  it  was  not  very  long  before  an 
army  was  ready  to  take  the  field.  But  armies  can- 
not be  equipped  and  maintained  without  money, 
and  the  national  exchequer  was  almost  empty.  So 
the  appeal  for  men  had  to  be  followed  by  another 
for  voluntary  taxation,  and  never  was  an  appeal 
to  the  patriotism  of  an  impoverished  people  more 
generously  responded  to. 

How  Men  and  Money  came  in. 

From  all  ranks — from  the  nobility  to  the 
peasantry — came  in  contributions,  not  only  of 
money,  but  of  more  men  and  material.  Thus 
Count  Heichenbach  came  with  his  three  sons  to 
Breslau  and  brought  101,000  thalers  —  about 
<£  1,700,  really  much  more,  as  gold  was  at  a  high 
premium — in  hard  cash  in  his  hand.  Not  content 
with  this,  he  cleared  his  estates  of  5,000  head  of 
cattle  and  horses  and  placed  them  at  the  service 
of  the  State.  A  miller  of  Insterburg  sent  his 
three  sons,  their  tutor,  and  two  of  his  mill  hands, 
all  mounted  and  equipped,  to  the  king ;  and  sixteen 
young  wood-cutters  left  the  forests  of  Waldenburg 
with  all  their  savings,  amounting  to  221  thalers, 
to  enlist  among  the  jagers. 

All  over  the  country  men  followed  these  ex- 
amples. Men  of  substance  sold  up  their  houses 
arid  lands  and  went  to  offer  themselves  and  all 
they  had  in  the  world  on  the  altar  of  patriotism. 


In  every  newspaper  and  gazette,  under  the  heading 
"  For  Love  of  Fatherland,"  appeared  weekly  lists 
of  the  contributions  from  the  half  of  a  noble's  for- 
tune down  to  the  widow's  mite,  identified  by  name 
or  motto. 

How  far  the  wholesale  plunderings  of  the  French 
invaders  had  impoverished  the  Prussians  may  be 
guessed  from  one  of  these  entries,  which  appeared 
on  the  9th  of  March  1813,  "We  have  lost  every- 
thing in  the  misfortunes  of  our  country.  We 
have  nothing  of  value  left  but  our  troth  and 
wedding-rings.    Here  they  are." 

Rings  of  Iron  for  Rings  of  Gold. 

The  names  of  the  man  and  wife  who  thus  gave 
up  the  last  of  their  domestic  treasures  were  not 
published,  but  their  simple-hearted  devotion 
appealed  so  strongly  to  the  women  of  Prussia  that 
rings  and  trinkets  at  once  began  to  pour  into  the 
treasury,  and  a  citizen  of  Berlin,  named  Rudolf 
Werkmeister,  hit  upon  the  idea  of  giving  iron 
"  Ehrenringe,"  or  Rings  of  Honour,  in  exchange 
for  gold  rings  and  other  jewellery.  The  day  these 
coveted  tokens  were  ready  nearly  200  wedding 
rings  were  exchanged  for  them  at  the  newly- 
opened  office  in  Berlin. 

The  spirit  of  personal  sacrifice  was  now  brought 
to  its  highest  development  by  the  establishment  of 
the  "  Women's  National  Help  Society,"  which  was 
founded  by  the  Prussian  Princesses  on  the  23rd  of 
March,  1813.  Its  motto  was  "  The  Fatherland  is 
in  Danger  ! "  and  it  at  once  issued  an  aj^peal,  the 
closing  sentence  of  which  ran  as  follows  : — 
A  Heartfelt  Appeal— 

"  We  do  not  ask  only  for  money.  We  appeal 
to  the  patriotism  of  our  sisters  to  lay  upon  the 
altar  of  the  Fatherland  every  trifle  of  value  that 
their  devotion  can  spare — the  symbols  of  their 
plighted  troth  and  wedded  love,  the  jewels  that 
shine  in  their  ears,  and  the  necklaces  that  adorn 
their  throats.  And,  more  than  this,  we  ask  for  all 
linen  and  woollen  cloth,  spun  yarn,  and  even  raw 
wool  and  flax  that  can  be  spared  from  every  house- 
hold. To  all  who  give  honestly  what  they  can 
spare  we  extend  the  Sisterhood  of  the  Women's 
National  Help  Society." 

No  one  could  read  the  list  of  the  responses  to 
this  appeal  without  being  deeply  touched.  Next, 
to  a  donation  of  a  thousand  thalers  by  the  Princess 
Ferdinand  stands  a  gift  of  ten  thalers  by  a  poor 
widow  who  had  saved  the  money  to  buy  herself  a 
winter  cloak.  Another  housewife  sent  her  watch 
with  a  note  that  ran  thus  : — "  WTe  have  often  been 
on  the  point  of  selling  this,  the  last  of  our 
treasures,  to  supply  some  pressing  need,  but  we 
have  kept  it  so  far  in  the  hope  that  it  might  be 
devoted  to  a  better  object.  The  opportunity  has 
now  come."  This  priceless  gift  was  made  anony- 
mously. 

—and  the  Response  it  Brought. 

The  stream  of  offerings  now  constantly  increased. 
Servant  girls  brought  their  little  fineries,  children 
gave  up  the  contents  of  their  savings-boxes,  and 
one  little  girl  brought  the  few  pence  that  had  been 
given  her  to  buy  a  new  doll.  Soldiers'  widows 
brought  their  dead  husbands'  weapons  that  they 
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might  be  used  once  more  in  the  defence  of  the 
Fatherland,  and  old  pensioners  brought  in  their 
medals  and  clasps  to  be  turned  into  money  for  the 
jager  volunteers.  Those  who  had  nothing  else 
gave  their  work.  Here  a  teacher  gave  the  pay- 
ment for  his  private  lessons,  and  there  a  widow 
stitched  shirts  and  spun  flax  for  the  soldiers. 

How  high  the  enthusiasm  ran  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  no  less  than  150,000  of  the 
Rings  of  Honour  were  exchanged  for  wedding- 
rings  alone. 

Beauty's  Offering— 

But  of  all  the  sacrifices  that  beauty  made  to 
patriotism,  perhaps  that  of  the  eighteen-year-old 
beauty,  Ferdinande  von  Schmettau,  was  the  most 
touching.  This  girl  had  given  up  every  pretty 
trifle  that  she  possessed,  and  still  her  devotion  was  ] 
not  content.  All  that  she  had  left  was  a  magni- 
ficent head  of  golden  hair,  and  this  she  determined 
to  offer.  One  day  she  wTent  to  a  barber  and  asked 
him  what  he  would  give  her  for  it.  "  It  is  worth 
about  ten  thalers (30s.),  was  the  reply.  "  Then 
cut  it  off,"  said  the  pretty  patriot,  "  and  give  me 
the  money." 

"  Madam,  I  will  be  no  party  to  such  a  sacrilege  ! " 
replied  the  barber,  and  bowed  her  out  of  his  shop. 

Nothing  shaken  in  her  resolution,  the  girl  wTent 
home,  cut  off  the  hair  herself,  and  sent  it  to  the 
National  Help  Office  with  the  message,  "The  barber 
has  offered  me  ten  thalers  for  this.  I  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  give  my  last  ornament  to  my  country." 
—and  Its  Reward. 

Later  on  this  story  got  to  the  ears  of  the  King, 
and  one  of  the  Princesses  gave  the  fairFerdinande 
an  honourable  post  at  Court.  Here  with  her  beauty 
she  might  often  have  made  a  brilliant  marriage, 
but  for  some  hidden  reason  she  refused  all  offers 
and  died  single,  bequeathing  her  Ring  of  Honour 
to  her  niece,  wThose  family  still  prize  it  above  all 
their  other  treasures  as  a  relic  of  the  clays  when 
German  women  gave  up  their  gold  for  iron,  so 
that  the  jewels  which  adorned  beauty  at  home 
might  serve  the  nobler  purpose  of  equipping  valour 
in  the  field. 

Some  time  ago  advertisements  in  the  leading 
London  newspapers  informed  their  readers  that 
"  The  Daily  Graphic  is  going  ahead  !  "  However 
true  this  statement  may  have  been  at  the  time, 
there  is  no  question  that  it  would  very  well  apply 
now,  for  the  circulation  of  the  only  real  illustrated 
daily  published  in  this  country  has  developed  mar- 
vellously in  the  course  of  the  last  few  months. 
I  believe  that  the  impetus  is  directly  traceable 
to  the  enormous  sale  which  The  Daily  Graphic 
had  on  the  day  that  the  news  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence's  death  was  published,  and  the  few  days 
afterwards.  A  very  wide  and  varied  selection  of 
illustrations  had  been  prepared  for  both  the  daily 
and  weekly  Graphic,  illustrating  the  home  life  of 
the  families  of  the  prospective  bride  and  bride- 
groom. These  were  utilised  with  the  utmost 
promptitude,  and  secured  for  the  paper  an  enor- 
mously increased  circle  of  readers,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  whom  have  continued  to  purchase  it. 


HAVE  ALL  WRITERS  GENIUS? 


* ' ^ ^  *s  ^     ma^es  a  man  01 

\  w^Xl&  W)    woman  w^sn  t  o  write  ;l  book  or  a 
V&pw^*     newrspaper  article?      [s  it  genius, 
^Sk^^sgR     always   genius,    and    nothing  but 
$V  rSmrc      genius  ?     Let  us   appeal  to  the 
I  ^g§PL        editors  of  newspapers  and  to  hard- 
Jtt/YT*       driven  publishers'  readers.    To  that 
jury  we  would  address  this  simple 
question  :  "Is  it  possible  to  find  in  all  the  world  a 
more  absolutely  inconsequent  sort  of  people  than 
many  of  those  who  send  articles  to  newspaper  editors 
or  books  to  publishers  ?  "   The  gift  of  wrriting  in  it- 
self is  nothing  more  than  a  mere  power  of  loquacity. 

Men  of  genius,  affirms  Professor  Lombroso,  are 
mostly  small  in  stature,  and  are  often  rickety, 
lame,  hunchbacked,  or  club-footed.  They  are  pale, 
bloodless  and  fleshless  ;  they  suffer  from  diseases 
of  the  brain  and  head ;  they  stutter,  they  are 
somnambulists,  they  are  vagabonds ;  they  marry 
but  do  not  have  children  ;  in  a  word,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  plain  sense  and  practicality,  they 
are  generally  contemptible. 

The  practical  as  opposed  to— 
If  one  had  the  wand  of  a  magician  one  would  call 
up  the  re-emboclied  ghosts  of  thousands  of  the  men 
of  practical  as  distinguished  from  mere  quill-driving 
genius  who  have  played  their  part  in  the  world's 
story — the  soldiers,  the  sailors,  the  travellers,  the 
builders,  the  rulers  of  states,  the  architects,  the 
priests,  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  the  Nimrods,  the 
Alexanders,  the  Columbuses,  the  Antonies,  the 
Wellingtons,  the  Washingtons,  together  with 
a  few  sane  writers,  such  as  Homer,  Cresar,  Shake- 
speare, Burke,  Tennyson — these,  and  ten  thousand 
like  them,  would  constitute  a  vast  army  of  well- 
built,  firmly  knit,  solid,  sober,  and  sane  men. 

Place  such  as  these  over  against  Professor  Lom- 
broso's  rickety,  skinny,  small-headed,  and  neurotic 
shriekers  and  chatterers,  and  the  latter  will  appear 
absolutely  ludicrous  and  contemptible  in  com- 
parison. A  good  many  men  of  genius  have  given 
themselves  to  the  writing  of  books  during  the 
world's  history.  But  where  one  man  of  genius 
has  given  himself  up  to  writing  it  is  probable  that 
ten  thousand  of  as  great  or  greater  genius  have 
devoted  themselves  to  what  they  considered  the 
more  immediately  useful  and  important  duty  of 
doing  the  world's  practical  work. 

—  the  flashy. 
One  may  admire  Heine  and  Marie  Bashkirtseff 
for  a  kind  of  firework  brilliance  which  they  have 
possessed,  but  there  are  thousands  of  solid  farm 
labourers  who  are  to-day  ploughing  and  tilling  the 
soil  of  our  native  land,  any  one  of  whom  for  prac- 
tical sense — true  genius — is  worth  a  whole  regi- 
ment of  Hemes,  Schopenhauers,  or  Bashkirtseffs. 
One  ought  to  remember  that  the  reason  why  the 
world  is  filled  with  the  fame  of  writers  rather 
than  with  that  of  practical  men  is  that  other 
writers  are  in  possession  of  all  the  world's 
trumpets,  and  that  naturally  they  blow  loudest 
when  they  are  praising  their  own  kind. 


THE    SEARCH  LIGHT 


IN  A  CHINESE  THEATRE. 


HE  entrance  to  one  of  the  two  Chinese 


theatres  in  San  Francisco  looks  like 
the  door  of  some  hall  where  labour 
meetings  are  held.  Usually  a  group 
of  Chinamen  and  one  or  two  whites 
are  to  be  found  standing  about  the 
stairway.  After  ascending  a  dozen 
steps  and  pushing  aside  a  dusty  brown 


curtain,  one  enters  the  auditorium. 
If  there  is  a  play  in  progress  the  place  is  usually 
crowded  by  a  horde  of  Mongolians,  most  of 
whom  stand  up,  although  there  are  plenty  of 
seats.  There  is  no  distinction  of  location,  and  the 
coolie  may  occupy  a  better  place  than  the  merchant 
at  the  same  price,  providing  he  arrives  early 
enough.  "  First  come,  first  served,"  is  emphati- 
cally the  rule.  Hats  are  never  removed,  and 
smoking  is  indulged  in  until  the  place  is  filled  with 
the  odorous  fog  of  a  thousand  bad  cigars.  Up 
near  the  ceiling,  on  either  side  of  the  stage,  are 
boxes  for  the  accommodation  of  women,  who  are 
not  permitted  to  occupy  seats  with  the  men. 

The  price  of  admission  is  "two  bits"  (a  shilling) 
for  a  Chinaman.  A  white  visitor  is  charged  two 
shillings,  and  is  at  once  ushered  on  to  the  stage, 
where  chairs  are  placed  for  his  occupancy. 

What  the  Play  is  like. 

The  play — usually  some  historical  drama — has 
probably  commenced  some  time  before  you  enter. 
Of  course  the  language  is  unintelligible  to  j^ou, 
but  the  pantomime  you  will  likely  understand  if 
you  watch  closely.  Nearly  every  Chinese  play  is 
founded  on  the  quarrels  of  kings  or  the  disputes  of 
petty  dignitaries.  They  are  in  the  main  historical. 
Consequently  there  is  very  little  of  the  comedy 
element  in  them  and  the  passions  of  love  and  hate 
have  only  a  very  slight  hold  on  the  Chinese 
author's  attention.  If  the  pieces  are  not 
historical,  they  are  usually  based  on  a  religious 
theme. 

The  Orchestra. 

The  words  of  the  actors,  whether  chanted  or 
spoken,  are  accompanied  by  the  incessant  din  of 
the  orchestra,  which  is  located  on  the  back  part  of 
the  stage.  The  most  prominent  instruments  are 
the  cymbals.  They  are  huge  concerns,  and  look 
like  the  great  lids  of  a  brass  wash-boiler.  The 
man  who  plays  them  puts  his  whole  soul  into  the 
effort,  and  the  amount  of  noise  he  can  make  is 
something  to  be  wondered  at  with  fear  and 
trembling.  The  man  with  the  fiddle  is  an  untiring 
artist,  who  manages  to  make  his  instrument,  which 
resembles  a  collar-box  on  the  end  of  a  cane,  emit 
the  most  piercing,  shrieking,  squeaking  sounds. 
Another  man  plays  a  squatty-looking  banjo  with 
a  short  neck,  and  a  fourth  alternately  beats  a 
wooden  block  and  a  very  shrill  drum  with  a  pair 
of  enlarged  chopsticks. 

Music  ?  Well,  it  is  no  doubt  music  to  the  Mon- 
golian ear,  and  possibly  Wagner  might  have  appre- 
ciated it,  but  it  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
most  Americans.    The  audience  receive  the  efforts 


of  the  actors  with  faces  that  quickly  show  the 
signs  of  their  owner's  approval  or  disgust,  but 
there  is  no  hand-clapping  or  other  audible 
applause,  and  a  funny  sally  is  received  with  a  grin 
or  two,  with  perhaps  a  grunt  now  and  again.  But 
the  Chinese  are  keen  critics,  and  a  poor  actor  is  soon 
retired.  The  costumes  are  magnificent,  and  those 
of  the  Washington  Street  play-house,  or  Hung  Fat 
Chun,  as  is  its  Chinese  name,  represent  an  outlay 
of  five  thousand  pounds.  They  are  of  the  richest 
brocades,  silks,  and  satins,  embroidered  heavily 
with  gold  and  silver  lace. 

Kealism  has  made  but  scant  progress  in  the 
Thespian  circles  of  the  Chinese,  and  a  wonderful 
deal  is  left  to  the  auditor's  imagination.  For 
instance,  if  a  man  is  supposed  to  mount  a  horse  on 
the  stage,  he  simply  throws  one  leg  into  the  air  as 
though  over  a  horse's  back  and  walks  off.  There 
is  no  drop-curtain,  and  a  man  who  dies  or  is 
killed  on  the  stage  is  very  apt  to  get  up  and  walk 
off  the  next  moment  in  plain  view  of  the  audience. 
During  the  progress  of  the  play,  an  old  man  goes 
about  the  theatre  and  finds  frequent  customers 
for  sweetmeats,  oranges,  nuts,  &c,  that  he  carries 
in  a  large  tin  vessel  which  he  balances  on  his 
head. 

The  Actors. 

The  company  at  present  playing  at  the  Wash- 
ington Street  Theatre  is  a  very  strong  and  expen- 
sive one.  Hoe  Lim  is  the  manager.  Although 
he  is  part  owner  of  the  company,  he  estimates  his 
salary  at  <£250  a  year.  Tok  Ah  Bing  plays  the  Fah 
Dahn  parts,  or  those  of  general  utility  man.  He  is 
a  very  high-priced  actor,  receiving  .£1,000  a  year. 
The  heavy  tragedian,  or  Sue  Moo,  is  Lung  Chi, 
who  gets  .£600  per  annum.  Ah  Sang  is  the  low 
comedian,  or  Chop  Chi,  and  ,£40  a  month  measures 
his  income.  Ah  Chung  plays  the  part  of  the  first 
old  woman,  or  Lue  Chow,  for  the  annual  con- 
sideration of  <£350.  Ah  Gee  and  Ah  Kee  are 
also  general  utility  or  Fah  Dahn  men,  who  get 
.£400  apiece.  There  are  several  more  under- 
studies and  substitutes  whose  salaries  range  down- 
ward from  the  above  sums,  beside  a  force  of  supers, 
as  in  white  theatres.  The  flower  of  the  company, 
however,  is  Ah  Lin,  whose  husband,  Ah  Hung,  is 
also  a  member  of  the  troupe.  She  gets  £100  a 
month,  and  is  the  leading  lady. 

As  a  rule,  contracts  are  made  for  a  year,  and 
half  of  the  money  must  be  paid  in  advance. 
Beside  his  salary,  every  actor  is  furnished  with  a 
room  in  the  theatre  building,  his  washing  is  done 
for  him,  and  three  times  a  day  cooked  rice  is  sent 
to  him.  Anything  extra  that  he  orders  is  pre- 
pared at  his  own  expense  and  placed  on  a  plate 
that  bears  his  name.  Every  night  after  twelve 
o'clock  he  must  have  a  supper. 

A  Chinese  actor  never  attends  a  rehearsal  on 
the  stage.  He  is  taught  the  conventional  way  to 
play  his  part,  and  knows  exactly  what  he  has  to 
do  when  before  the  audience,  if  he  is  a  good  actor. 
This  precludes  the  possibility  of  new  business,  and 
"  gags "  are  a  monstrosity  unknown  to  Chinese 
theatres. 
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HOW  THREE   MILLION  BRITISH 
SUBJECTS  LIVE. 

HE  Hindu  woman,  whether  princess  or 
*«wt^t     Peasant>  walks  embellished,  as  much 
^SSI^S^     as  meta^  an(^  stone  can  embellish  the 
Spl^P^i1     human  form.    She  takes  advantage 
'^^^g^    of  her  bare  feet  to  place  rings  upon 
^Je^S'     every  toe,  of  her  short  skirts  to  carry 
a  set  of  anklets,  of  her  open  dress  to 
exhibit  necklaces  and  pendants,  of  the 
absence  of  sleeves  to  display  bracelets  and  armlets, 
and  invariably  disfigures  her  face  with  a  nose  ring 
or  nose  brooch,  and  earrings  in  profusion  as  well. 
Among  the  wealthy  there  are  fanciful  ornaments 
in  the  hair,  which  is  long  and  carefully  dressed, 
resplendent  zones  and  innumerable  baubles  of  a 
minor  kind. 

In  giving  currency  to  even  a  passing  judgment 
upon  manners  and  morals,  it  is,  of  course,  essential 
to  speak  with  the  greatest  diffidence.  It  is  with 
servants  and  people  of  that  class  that  all  whites 
come  most  in  contact.  Strangers  meet  no  others. 
Hence  the  denunciations  frequently  unjustifiably 
hurled  at  the  whole  population.  Those  who  wait 
upon  Europeans  and  work  for  them  are  always 
relatively  low  in  caste,  low  in  morals,  and  low 
in  self-respect.  Their  tendency  to  lie  is  said  to  be 
universal,  and  detection  awakens  no  shame  ;  the 
tendency  to  bribe  and  be  bribed  is  also  said  to  be 
universal,  and  even  two  or  three  native  judges  are 
about  to  be  tried  on  charges  of  that  nature. 
As  a  Servant,  Cheap  and  Nasty. 

The  low-caste  man  is  almost  always  an  idle? 
shiftless,  and  careless  creature,  noiseless,  docile? 
good-humoured,  and  servile.  He  does  one 
thing  and  one  thing  only,  but  he  will  not  do  it 
well,  and  the  brigade  which  the  Anglo-Indian 
maintains  are  far  from  able  to  secure  to  him  the 
comforts  of  a  European  household.  Native  servants 
are  as  cheap  to  keep  as  a  cat  or  dog,  so  far  as  bed 
and  board  are  concerned,  but  the  number  of  their 
petty  thefts,  small  commissions,  breakages,  and 
blunders  help  to  make  up  a  fair  total  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  Their  temper  is  placid,  and  even  when 
the  furious  master  denominates  one  of  them  the 
4<  son  of  a  pig,"  he  salaams  to  the  earth  with  the 
soothing  and  unctious  rejoinder,  "  You  are  my 
father  and  my  mother." 

As  a  rule,  shorter  and  always  slighter  than  the 
Briton,  the  Hindu  eats  little,  and  that  little  chiefly 
grain,  fruit,  and  sweetmeats. 

A  Slave  to  Custom. 

He  is  far  less  carnivorous  even  when  not  wholly 
vegetarian,  and  more  abstemious  than  the  white 
€ven  if  not  a  total  abstainer.  Muhammadans  and 
upper-class  Hindus  are  forbidden  to  take  alcohol, 
though  the  first  smoke  tobacco  excessively,  and 
occasionally  opium  and  other  compounds.  Many 
low-class  Hindus  drink  and  smoke  whenever  and 
whatever  they  can.  More  contented  than  the 
Caucasian,  less  energetic,  less  aspiring,  less  inde- 
pendent by  far,  the  Hindu  is  an  even  greater  slave 
to  superstition  and  to  those  secular  social  customs 
which  acquire  by  prescription  a  kind  of  sanctity 
*ven  with  a  great  part  of  the  English  nation. 


The  Hindu  clerk  will,  because  it  is  con- 
sidered the  proper  thing  to  do,  betroth  his  infant 
daughter  to  a  man  past  middle  age,  and  celebrate 
the  event  by  a  festivity,  to  conduct  which  he  takes 
six  weeks'  holiday,  and  to  pay  for  which  he  borrows 
as  much  as  he  can  at  60  per  cent,  interest. 
Funeral  ceremonies  are  equally  lavish.  Extrava- 
gances of  this  kind  are  so  catching  that  they  turn 
thousands  of  small  proprietors  into  serfs,  or  keep 
them  in  a  condition  of  miserable  impoverishment 
for  years.  They  have  produced  such  disastrous 
general  results  that  the  Government  is  even  now 
considering  the  form  of  a  law  which  shall  contain 
stringent  provisions  against  usury.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  free  the  people  from  such  self-im- 
posed sacrifices. 

His  Indifference  to  Time— 

To  appreciate  the  economic  value  of  Hindu 
labour,  two  or  three  peculiarities  require  to  be  re- 
membered. In  this  country  there  are  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  neither  clocks  nor  calendars.  Time 
is  the  essence  of  every  contract.  It  is  to  the 
native  mind  a  thing  immeasurable  and  of  no  value. 
The  will  of  Allah  is  that  the  white  man  should  be 
always  in  a  hurry,  always  impatient,  always  de- 
manding that  the  thing  to  be  done  be  accomplished 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  watch  which  he 
carries  in  his  pocket,  or  of  the  almanac  which  he 
hangs  upon  his  wall.  Such  is  the  mania  of  the 
white  man,  one  which  it  is  well  to  humour  by  pro- 
mises, but  which  no  one  having  his  ease  and  plea- 
sure to  consider  will  trouble  to  obey  after  the 
pledge  is  given  and  peace  temporarily  secured. 
The  native  knows  that  there  will  be  a  storm 
somewhere  in  the  indefinite  region  of  the  "  to 
come,"  but  that  is  far  off.  Moreover,  the  Sahib 
having  said  his  say  must  submit,  and  the  wisdom 
of  ignoring  his  instructions  will  be  manifest  if  he 
be  induced  to  offer  a  fresh  premium  for  the  speedy 
conclusion  of  the  long  overdue  task.  _  Time  is 
money  in  Europe,  but  it  is  only  false  coinage.  It 
is  worth  so  little  to  the  Hindu  that  he  cannot  con- 
ceive its  importance  to  any  one  else.  To  him 
to-morrow  is  a  long  way  oft'. 

—and  His  Utter  Improvidence. 

In  towns  the  people  subsist  upon  incredibly  small 
wages,  and  in  the  country  obtain,  on  the  average, 
no  more  than  is  just  sufficient  to  keep  soul  and 
body  together  from  day  to  day.  Their  condition 
is  one  of  permanent  and  apparently  irremediable 
poverty.  Of  course  most  of  them  are  unable  to 
make  any  provision  for  the  future,  but  then  they 
have  little  or  no  desire  to  make  it  if  they  could. 
Nothing  is  put  by  for  a  rainy  day,  or,  to  be  more 
accurate,  for  days  when  it  does  not  rain.  When 
they  come  continuously  the  harvest  fails,  and  the 
people  simply  starve  by  tens  of  thousands,  as  sheep 
do  in  the  interior  of  our  Australia.  The  ryot  dies 
as  easily  and  uncomplainingly  as  the  sheep,  and 
leaves  as  little  warning  behind  him  among  his  kith 
and  kin.  The  Government  has  made  efforts  to 
prevent  these  catastrophes  with  a  large  measure  of 
success,  but  still  the  knowledge  of  the  risk  run  by 
the  peasant  makes  his  lot  appear  gloomy  even  to 
Anglo-Indians. 
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HOW  PEERS  TAKE  THEIR  SEATS. 

f ,T  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  House,  of  Lords 
that  the  seating  of  a  new  Peer  usually 
comes  as  a  gentle  surprise  to  the  out- 
side public.  In  the  Commons,  when  a 
1  new  member  is  about  to  take  his  seat, 
everyone  more  or  less  concerned  is 
cognisant  of  the  coming  event,  and  may 
be  there  to  see.  In  the  Lords  new 
Peers  drop  in  with  a  pretty  appearance  of  accident, 
though  the  presence  of  Garter  King-at-Arms,  and 
the  bringing  forth  of  the  red  cloaks  slashed  with 
ermine,  worn  only  on  such  occasions  or  when  the 
Queen  opens  Parliament  in  person,  testifies  to  a 
certain  amount  of  preparation. 

The  Odd  Beginning— 

The  swearing-in  of  a  new  Peer  is  always  the 
earliest  function  performed  on  tha  day  for  which 
it  is  appointed.  The  first  intimation  of  the  event 
strangers  receive  is  to  behold  passing  under  the  door- 
way to  the  left  of  the  Throne  a  little  procession. 

The  sponsors  of  the  new  Peer  lead  him  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  Woolsack,  whereon  is  seated 
the  Lord  Chancellor  in  full-bottomed  wig  and 
gown.  The  Lord  Chancellor  is  always  on  these 
occasions  discovered  staring  straight  before  him, 
and  when  addressed  by  the  sponsor  of  the  new 
Peer  gives  a  little  start  of  surprise  as  who  should 
say,  "  Really,  who'd  have  thought  it !  "  The  new 
Peer  hands  the  Lord  Chancellor  a  document  pur- 
porting to  be  his  summons  to  sit  as  a  Peer  of 
Parliament.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  brought  up  in 
a  school  which  accepts  nothing  as  evidence  till  it 
has  been  properly  "  put  in,"  waves  the  new  Peer 
towards  the  table.  Thither  he  goes,  being  met  by 
the  clerk,  who  looks  over  the  summons  and 
administers  the  Oath. 

—  of  a  Comieal  Procession. 

Then  commences  the  droll  part  of  the  perform- 
ance. Garter  King-at-Arms — splendidly  arrayed, 
with  the  Royal  Standard  of  England  emblazoned 
on  the  back  of  his  gold  embroidered  coat — who  has 
hitherto  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  procession,  now 
takes  the  lead.  Supposing,  as  most  frequently 
happens,  the  new  comer  is  a  baron,  he  is  lead  to 
the  baron's  seats,  situated  near  the  Bar,  remote 
from  the  Woolsack. 

The  ordinary  way  there  is  straight  enough. 
But  if  a  new  Peer  were  led  by  the  short  and  direct 
route  no  one  could  say  what  would  happen  to  him, 
hia  estate,  or  to  the  Constitution.  Gaiter  King- 
at-Arms  knows  much  better  than  to  imperil  these 
precious  possessions.  Leading  the  procession 
towards  the  Bar,  as  if  making  straight  for  the 
barons'  seats,  he,  coming  upon  a  turning  to  the 
right  b}-  the  Cross  Benches,  suddenly  takes  it, 
the  new  Peer  immediately  behind  him,  his  sponsors 
following  in  single  file,  Black  Ptocl  bringing  up  the 
rear.  Having  made  the  full  circuit  of  the  benches 
in  this  part  of  the  House,  Garter  King  now  heads 
for  the  baron's  benches,  the  red-cloaked  pack  close 
behind  him,  as  if  the  game  were  follow-my-leader 
or  a  paper-chase. 


Skipping  up  the  gangway  which  divides  the 
barons'  benches  from  the  space  beyond  the  Bar,. 
Garter  King  stops  short  of  the  topmost  one, 
passing  along  in  front  of  it.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  the  new  peer,  however  well  drilled,  attempts- 
to  follow  him.  But  that  is  the  wrong  turn,  and; 
Garter  King,  knowing  what  would  happen,  is 
ready  to  direct  the  novice  to  take  the  next  turn, 
higher  up,  which  lands  him  on  the  topmost  seat. 
Pull  the  String  and  the  Figure  Works. 

All  this  is  done  in  dumb  show.  Safely  landed,, 
the  new  peer  and  his  sponsors  seat  themselves  on 
the  Bench,  turning  their  heads,  which  they  have- 
covered  with  their  three-cornered  hats,  in  the 
direction  of  the  Woolsack.  Catching  the  eye  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  they  gravely  raise  their  hats,, 
the  salute  being  returned  from  the  AVoolsack. 
There  is  a  pause  while  you  may  count  twenty. 
Then,  with  increasing  gravity  if  possible,  up  go 
the  three-cornered  hats  again,  and,  as  if  it  were- 
all  done  by  {Dulling  the  same  string,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  raises  his  hat.  Another  pause,  and  for 
the  third  time  the  hats  are  raised  in  what  is  meant 
to  be  solemn  salute,  but  which  looks  much  more- 
like semaphore  signalling  than  anything  else. 

This  done,  Gaiter  King-at-Arms  bustles  out  of 
the  gangway  where  he  has  been  standing,  and  the 
procession,  reforming,  moves  down  at  ar  quickened 
pace  towards  the  Woolsack.  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's manner  is  now  entirely  changed.  Every- 
thing is  evidently  all  right,  and,  with  winning: 
smile,  he  extends  his  hand  to  the  new  peer,  who. 
kneeling,  kisses  it,  and  so  passes  out  of  the  door- 
way, presently  to  reappear  in  everyday  clothes — ■ 
a  Peer  of  Parliament  ready  to  vote,  peraclventure- 
to  orate. 
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FOOTPRINTS  OP  CRIME. 

OF  great  interest,  as  touching  upon  the  question 
of  crime,  are  the  latest  investigations  of  Renee 
Porgeot,  who  has  succeeded  in  discovering  a 
method  of  rendering  apparent  by  chemical  means 
the  "latent"  or  invisible  impressions  left  by  the 
hands  and  feet  of  criminals. 

When  a  burglar  lays  his  hands  upon  a  carpet  or 
hanging,  or  walks  across  a  room  without  his  boots, 
the  moisture  or  perspiration  from  the  skin  always 
leaves  latent  traces  which  are  not  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  but  which  can  be  rendered  apparent  by 
chemical  aid. 

If  the  hand  is  placed  on  a  piece  of  paper,  no 
trace  is,  as  a  rule,  left  of  the  impression  ;  but  if 
after  a  longer  or  shorter  period  a  sheet  of  metal r 
coloured  with  ordinary  ink,  is  passed  over  the 
paper,  then  not  only  does  a  representation  of  the 
hand  become  visible,  but  all  the  lines  of  the  palm 
and  digits  are  also  seen,  and  as  these  run  in 
different  directions  in  different  individuals,  the 
peculiar  and  characteristic  markings  of  each  person- 
serve  as  invaluable  means  of  recognition. 

Forgeot  has  already  established  the  identity  of 
hands  from  such  impressions,  and  he  is  now- 
investigating  the  methods  by  which  it  will  be- 
possible  to  obtain  impressions  of  bare  feet  upoii. 
boards  and  fingers  upon  glass. 
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JA.   FINANCIAL   CONUNDRUM  THAT 
DROVE  A  MAN  TO  HIS  GRAVE. 


HE  following  conundrum  may  be  inte- 
resting to  your  readers,  writes  R.  H. 
Thompson,  of  Alabama,  U.S.A.,  to 
the  "  Notes  and  Queries  "  department 
of  The  JYeiccastle  Chronicle.  I  hope, 
however,  the  same  thing  will  not 
happen  to  them  as  befel  the  hero.  I 
found  it  among  some  old  documents 
sand  letters  I  was  sorting  the  other  day,  but 
where  I  copied  it  from  I  cannot  say. 

I  had  a  friend  who  died  of  a  financial  conun- 
drum, and  although  it  is  too  late  to  do  him  any 
.good,  I  would  like  to  know  the  answer.  He  was 
-a  good  fellow,  but  he  was  unlucky,  Besides,  he 
was  a  good  deal  of  a  fool.  He  invested  all  his 
money  in  Gloriad  mining  stock.  He  saw  a  great  deal 
;about  it  in  a  newspaper  of  great  former  morality 
.and  much  previous  virtue.  He  did  not  stop  to 
.note  that  the  stock  was  ninety-five  per  cent,  or 
more  below  par,  nor  inquire  if  anybody  controlling 
the  financial  columns  of  that  paper  had  been  pre- 
sented with  a  block  of  Gloriad  stock.  He  didn't 
«do  anything  but  go  and  blow  in  his  savings  in 
'Gloriad. 

How  He  Got  to  Texas. 

The  stock  took  a  tumble  before  he  did,  and  at 
;the  round-up  he  found  himself  with  a  large  block 
of  Gloriad,  which  nobody  wanted,  and  no  money. 
Believing  still  that  even  a  mining  stock  which 
-could  get  quoted  every  day  in  the  paper  that  used 
to  be  honest  when  his  grandfather  read  it  must 
:have  some  value,  and  having  nothing  much  to  live 
rfOT  anyhow,  he  came  out  to  Texas  to  investigate 
'the  condition  of  the  Gloriad  enterprise. 

His  discoveries  did  not  bring  him  either  con- 
solation or  cash.  He  found  that  the  nearer  he 
got  to  the  supposed  mine  of  wealth  the  smaller 
was  the  demand  for  the  stock  entitling  him  to  a 
share  m  its  munificent  profits.  Having  embarked 
in  the  investigation,  he  went  on  at  it.  The  further 
he  went  the  worse  he  fared.  When  he  struck  El 
Paso  on  the  Texas  side,  he  had  just  one  round, 
white,  silver  dollar  left  to  his  name,  and  he  went 
;and  bought  a  drink  with  it.  The  bar-keeper  took 
his  United  States  dollar  and  handed  him  a  Mexican 
dollar  in  change.  A  Mexican  dollar  was  worth 
only  85  eents  in  the  United  States,  and  the  United 
States  dollar  was  worth  only  85  cents  in  Mexico. 

His  Great  Discovery— 

It  was  early  in  the  morning,  and  he  had  nothing 
-to  do  with  the  rest  of  the  day,  or  with  the  rest  of 
iiis  life,  for  that  matter.  The  Mexican  eagle  on 
his  last  remaining  coin  suggested  something  to  his 
desperate  fancy,  and  he  wandered  across  the  bridge 
to  El  Paso  on  the  Mexican  side.  He  bought  a 
•drink  of  mescal  there  for  15  cents,  laid  down  his 
Mexican  dollar  and  received  a  United  States 
•dollar  in  change,  equivalent  to  85  cents  in  Mexican 
money.  He  looked  at  the  coin,  and  an  idea  struck 
liim.    It  appealed  to  his  speculative  humour. 

He  retraced  his  steps  to  the  Texas  side,  walked 


into  a  saloon,  called  for  a  drink  of  whisky,  paid 
for  it  with  his  solitary  United  States  dollar  which 
lie  had  received  in  change  on  the  other  side,  and 
got  a  Mexican  dollar  in  change.  This  he  promptly 
carried  over  the  bridge,  bought  a  drink  of  mescal, 
and  got  a  United  States  dollar  in  change.  Then 
he  got  to  thinking.  Here  was  the  situation.  He 
had  precisely  the  same  capital  he  started  with  an 
hour  before,  and  had  distributed  sixty  cents'  worth 
of  liquor  through  his  system  in  the  way  of  divi- 
dends. The  whisky  and  mescal  were  gone,  and 
were  no  further  use  to  anybody. 

—and  what  he  did  with  it 

The  visible  supply  of  exhilirating  beverage  had 
been  absolutely  diminished  to  that  extent.  He 
had  bought  it  at  the  market  price,  and  had  paid 
for  it  in  cash.  He  had  all  his  original  capital  still 
in  his  pocket.  True,  he  had  contributed  the 
labour  of  walking  back  and  forth  from  the  Texan 
to  the  Mexican  side,  and  vice  versd  ;  but  that,  as 
he  shrewdly  decided,  was  non-productive  labour  as 
far  as  the  interests  of  the  public  wrere  concerned. 
It  earned  nothing,  for  it  added  nothing  to  the 
supply  of  anything.  He  might  have  walked  back 
and  forth  until  the  river  ran  dry  without  anybody 
being  the  better  off. 

Here  was  the  chance  of  getting  even  with  the . 
section  of  country  which  had  indirectly  been  the 
cause  of  his  bankruptcy.  He  walked  back  to  the 
Texas  side,  bought  another  drink,  got  a  Mexican 
dollar  in  change,  went  back  to  the  Mexican  town, 
got  another  drink  and  a  United  States  dollar  in 
change.  He  kept  it  up  all  day.  He  picked  up  a 
stick,  and  cut  a  notch  in  it  for  every  drink,  as  the 
old  Indian  fighters  used  to  keep  score  of  the  scalps 
they  took. 

Who  Lost  the  Ten  Dollars? 

He  kept  it  up  pretty  steadily  all  that  day  until 
closing-up  time,  and  set  at  it  the  next  day  as 
soon  as  he  could  see.  He  waxed  enthusiastic  over 
his  speculation,  giving  a  war-whoop  at  every  notch 
in  the  stick.  But  at  length  he  got  wondering  who 
was  losing  all  this  money.  Apparently  not  the 
bar-keepers,  they  were  getting  the  market  rate  for 
their  liquor.  Surely  not  he,  for  he  was  holding 
his  own.  The  problem  bothered  him,  as  he  was 
naturally  a  curious  man.  The  more  he  thought 
of  it  the  more  he  drank  ;  the  more  his  head  swam 
round  with  perplexity  ;  and  the  more  the  subject 
in  question  became  complicated  with  extraordinary 
things  which  reminded  him  of  the  menagerie  he 
had  gone  to  see  when  he  was  a  boy. 

At  length,  when  he  had  consumed  five  dollars 
and  ten  cents'  worth  of  Texan  whisky,  and  five 
dollars  and  ten  cents'  worth  of  Mexican  mescal,  he 
died  in  front  of  the  saloon,  where  he  got  the  first 
drink,  with  a  United  States  silver  dollar  in  his 
pocket — died  of  wondering  who  had  lost  the  ten 
dollars  and  twenty  cents'  worth  of  two  kinds  of 
liquor  which  he  had  consumed,  although  the  local 
coroner  said  it  was  "  delirium  tremens.''  But 
neither  the  coroner  nor  the  jury  explained  who 
lost  the  ten  dollars  and  twenty  cents  ;  and  that's 
what  I  want  to  know  ? 
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THE  UGLIEST  PEOPLE  ON  EARTH. 


^S§|§|}  ERE  I  am  in  the  very  centre  of  King 
»fflfuS\     Charles  Southland,  where  the  feet  of 
«!ii«jj/f      white  woman  never  came  before.  The 
«3S|§0v'     heights  are  all  volcanic,  and  every- 
l^SwSft     where  scoriai  and  lava  appears.  The 
jfPyv^f      flora   of   the   island   includes  many 
^b^Sta      strange  plants,  but  only  two  of  the 
indigenous  ones  are  edible,  viz.,  spoon- 
wort  and  wild  celery.     Yet  the   2,000  or  more 
native  inhabitants  never  lack  for  food,  though 
they  do  not  cultivate  the  soil,  and  the  only  domes- 
tic animals  seen  among  them  are  their  lean  and 
fox-like  dogs,  which  appear  to  receive  a  great  deal 
more  consideration   than  is  bestowed  upon  the 
women  and  children.     The  Fuegoans  resemble 
Solomon's  lilies  in  just  one  particular,  that  they 
toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin.  They  subsist  almost 
exclusively  upon  the  shellfish  that  abound  along 
the  coast  (eaten  raw),  supplemented  by  a  gobular 
fungus  that  breaks  out  like  warts  upon  the  trunks 
of  antarctic  beeches. 

Their  Miserable  Huts— 

Mons.  Fagnano,  the  Jesuit  missionary,  tells  us 
that  before  he  came  here  the  people  had  never 
lived  in  houses,  but  constructed  the  rudest  kind 
of  weather  breaks  of  poles  and  brushwood — 
always  five  huts  in  a  group,  if  huts  they  could 
be  called,  with  one  fire  built  in  the  centre. 
Cold  as  the  weather  is,  sleeting  and  snowing 
nearly  every  day  in  the  year,  they  wore  no 
clothes  whatever,  except  occasionally  an  uncured 
otter  skin,  whose  stench  would  be  unendurable  to 
anybody  but  a  Fuegoan. 

To  this  day,  says  the  Padre,  despite  the  efforts 
of  all  the  missionaries,  every  one  of  them  will  sell 
his  or  her  last  rag  for  a  plug  of  tobacco  or  a  few 
glass  beads,  and  stalk  home  happy  though  entirely 
naked.  There  are  now  about  700  Indians  in  the 
mission,  who  are  being  taught  to  read  and  write 
(in  Spanish),  and  to  do  various  kinds  of  manual 
labor.  The  "  Brothers  ol  Charity "  have  erected 
comfortable  homes  for  all  who  will  come  into  the 
station  and  abide  by  the  rules,  and  furnish  clothes, 
blankets  and  food  until  they  are  able  to  provide  for 
themselves.  But,  says  Father  Fagnano,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  prevail  upon  the  most  civilised  of  them,  how- 
ever bitterly  the  winds  may  blow  and  snows  may 
drift,  to  live  in  a  house  which  has  any  sort  of  door 
in  it.  In  every  case  the  door  must  be  taken  off  its 
hinges  and  put  away  out  of  sight  before  any  Indian 
will  enter  the  much  needed  shelter. 

—  and  Wretched  Garments. 

It  is  also  extremely  difficult  to  persuade  the 
women  to  take  any  care  of  their  children,  and  the 
nearest  approach  to  sewing  which  they  can  be  in- 
duced to  do — always  with  their  own  fishbone 
needles,  strung  up  with  fiddle  strings  of  guano  gut 
— is  to  hitch  together  a  few  otter  skins  to  partially 
cover  their  nakedness. 

Monsieur  Fagnano  believes  that  the  women  of 
Fireland  are  much  more  intelligent  than  the  men. 
This  main  island  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  Onas, 


who,  though  by  no  means  timid  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  are  very  shy  of  showing  them- 
selves to  strangers  who  land  in  their  domain, 
unless  for  mischievous  purposes.  Those  outside 
the  mission  still  live  in  a  barbarous  condition, 
having  no  chiefs  nor  other  form  of  government, 
and  always  actively  hostile  to  the  neighbouring 
tribes,  who  each  speak  a  different  dialect. 

Indians  Who  Live  on  the  Water— 

The  most  warlike  and  dangerous  Indians  are 
those  of  the  extreme  southern  islands,  known  as 
Yaghans  ;  while  from  Cape  Forward  northward, 
and  up  all  the  western  channels  to  the  Gulf  of 
Penas,  the  natives  appear  to  be  of  the  same 
families  on  both  sides  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
or  at  least  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  one 
another.  These  are  the  celebrated  "  Canoe  Indians ;' 
— about  the  lowest  type  of  savages  on  the  face  of 
*  the  earth,  lower  even  than  the  dirt-eating 
"Diggers"  of  the  Californian  peninsula.  Though 
there  are  thousands  of  them,  and  they  spend  all 
the  hours  of  daylight  on  the  water — each  rude 
canoe  containing  a  whole  family,  one  or  two  men 
with  their  mother  and  several  wives  and  as  many 
children  as  can  be  crowded  in,  returning  to  shore 
only  when  darkness  falls,  where  they  build  a  fire 
upon  the  rocks  and  cuddle  round  it  in  the  most 
affectionate  manner  to  keep  themselves  from, 
freezing. 

It  is  surprising  how  few  of  them  are  ever  seen 
by  the  numerous  vessels  that  pass  regularly 
through  the  straits.  But  still  more  astonishing 
it  is  to  note  how  rapidly  they  will  collect  from 
all  quarters — perhaps  a  hundred  or  more  boat- 
loads of  them  in  a  few  minutes'  time,  all  ready 
for  robbery  or  murder — whenever  a  strange 
vessel  comes  along,  particularly  if  it  be  a  small 
one,  or  in  any  way  disabled.  How  the  rendez- 
vous became  known  to  so  many  Indians  at  once 
when  not  a  wretched  canoe  was  in  sight,  is  a 
mystery.  Signal  fires  suddenly  blaze  up  all  along^ 
the  coasts  for  miles,  and  from  behind  every  shel- 
tering rock,  and  out  of  every  tiny  creek  canoes- 
came  shooting  quickly  toward  the  rallying  point. 

—and  Build  Fires  in  their  Canoes. 

Though  the  Fuegoan's  canoe  is  about  the  rudest 
affair  that  can  be  made  to  float,  instead  of  being 
hollowed  out  in  a  good  shape  from  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  or  made  of  bark  like  those  of  the  Canadians, 
these  are  rough  planks,  obtained  heaven  knows- 
how,  tied  together  with  fibre  and  thongs,  without 
the  slightest  regard  for  form,  a  long  end  sticking 
up  in  front  like  an  exaggerated  prow.  In  their 
motion  there  is  none  of  the  graceful  gliding  of  the- 
North  American  or  New  Zealand  canoes,  for 
instead  of  being  propelled  by  paddles  these  miser- 
able crafts  are  rowed  with  oars  made  by  tying  a 
piece  of  board  or  thick  bark  to  the  end  of  a  pole. 

On  the  bottom  of  each  boat,  near  the  centre, 
some  earth  is  piled,  and  on  it  a  small  fire  of  sticks 
is  kept  burning  for  the  partial  comfort  of  the 
naked  occupants.  On  each  side  of  this  fire  they 
huddle,  six,  eight,  or  more  in  one  boat,  always 
giggling,  chattering,  and  apparently  in  the  best  of 
spirits,  in  spite  of  the  weather  and  the  constant 
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necessity  of  taking  turns  in  baling  out  the  water 
that  flows  in  between  the  imperfectly  joined 
planks.  Uglier  looking  mortals  never  breathed. 
They  are  a  rusty-iron  colour,  with  flat  noses,  high 
cheek  bones,  enormous  chins  and  jaws,  crocodile 
mouths  filled  with  long,  yellow  teeth,  no  forehead, 
extremely  wide,  fat  faces,  over  which  coarse  hair 
falls  in  matted  lumps,  in  figure  squatty  and  round- 
shouldered. 

Though  big  headed  and  round  bodied,  their  legs 
are  abnormally  short,  slender  and  crooked— a 
physical  deformity  probably  due  to  spending  most 
of  "their  lives  squatting  in  canoes.  The  women 
are  more  repulsive,  if  possible,  than  the  men,  and 
seem  to  care  even  less  about  covering  their  dirty 
bodies  with  any  sort  of  raiment,  and  their  uncom- 
monly numerous  spawn  look  like  young  baboons, 
only  the  latter  are  infinitely  handsomer.  Their 
intelligence  seems  to  be  confined  to  a  knowledge  of 
boating  and  fishing,  in  both  of  which  pursuits 
they  are  very  skilful. 

Mussel  Shell  Knives. 
Their  fishing  lines  are  made  of  grass,  their 
hooks  of  fish  bones,  their  fishing  spears  have  a 
forked  end  made  from  the  bone  of  a  sea  lion,  and 
the  womens'  implement  is  a  stout  stick  or  bone, 
generally  notched,  saw-tooth  fashion,  on  one  edge, 
for  knocking  limpets  off  the  rocks.  They  have 
knives,  too,  the  blades  of  which  are  sharpened 
mussel  shells,  a  very  large  species  of  which  is 
found  along  these  coasts.  A  shell  four  or  five 
inches  long  has  its  brittle  edge  chipped  off,  and  a 
new  edge  formed  by  grinding  the  shell  upon  the 
rocks,  after  which  it  will  cut  not  only  the  hardest 
wood,  but  bones  of  fish  and  seals,  and  serves  the 
Fuegoan  for  every  purpose,  even  to  the  cutting  of 
a  human  throat. 

His  method  of  procuring  a  fire  is  unique. 
Wherever  he  goes  he  carries  along  a  bit  of 
"  mundie,"  or  iron  pyrites,  which  is  found  upon 
the  mountain  sides  all  over  Tierra  del  Fuego.  This 
mundie,  when  struck  by  a  pebble,  will  produce  a 
spark.  The  sparks  are  caught  upon  a  tinder  of 
dried  moss  or  the  punk  of  dead  log  ;  and  when 
ignited,  the  tinder  is  placed  within  a  ball  of  dried 
grass,  and  this  being  rapidly  whirled  in  circles, 
soon  sets  the  grass  in  a  blaze.  Then  it  is  only 
necessary  to  communicate  the  blaze  to  a  bundle  of 
sticks,  and  the  work  is  complete. 

But  this  is  too  much  work  for  the  Fuegoan. 
Therefore  he  is  extremely  careful  of  his  fire, 
lighting  one  on  shore  at  nightfall  from  that  in  the 
boat,  and  vice  versa  in  the  morning. 

Amen j  other  striking  points  of  difference  be- 
tween these  people  and  the  Patagonians  is  the  fact 
that  while  the  latter  will  drink  as  much  "  fire- 
water "  as  they  can  lay  hands  on,  and  are  always 
more  or  less  drunk  when  near  a  settlement,  the 
Firelanders  can  never  be  induced  to  drink  wine, 
beer  or  spirits  of  any  sort.  Though  nearly,  if  not 
quite  naked,  both  winter  and  summer,  they  make 
some  little  attempt  at  personal  adornment,  the 
men  daubing  their  faces  and  bodies  with  red  and 
black  stains,  and  the  women  wearing  necklaces, 
bracelets  and  earings  of  shells  and  fish  bones  in- 
geniously joined  together. 


HOW  A  BLIND  SCULPTOR  WORKS 

§HEPtE  is  a  blind  sculptor  residing  in 
Tarrytown,  U.S.A.,  who  has  completed 
a  wonderful  statue  of  Washington 
Irving.  It  is  one-third  larger  than 
life,  and  represents  Irving  as  sitting- 
in  an  easy  attitude  in  an  arm-chair, 
with  one  leg  crossed  over  the  other. 
In  the  left  hand  is  held  a  pair  of 
eye-glasses.  The  right  arm  rest* 
naturally  upon  the  arm  of  the  chair. 

By  Night  Better  than  by  Day. 

"  I  have  worked  on  this  model  night  and  day 
for  the  past  eighteen  months,"  said  John  Marchant 
Mundy,  the  blind  sculptor,  laying  his  hand 
caressingly  upon  the  plaster  model.  "  I  say  night, 
because  night  is  the  same  as  day  to  me.  When  I 
come  here  in  the  evening,  the  only  light  I  have  is 
that  from  within.  I  have  lived  so  long  with  my 
work  that  I  know  its  every  feature,  and  any  im- 
perfections in  it  come  out  more  strongly  before- 
my  mind's  eye  in  the  darkness  than  they  would 
during  the  day,  when  there  is  a  dim  glimmering 
before  my  eyes  that  distracts  my  attention. 

"  You  ask  me  how  I  work.  The  bust  was  first 
modelled,  then  the  chair  upon  wThich  the  figure  sit*. 
The  height  at  which  the  head  was  to  be  elevated 
from  the  floor  had  next  to  be  determined. 

"  I  will  now  give  you  an  example  of  howl  modelled 
a  single  piece  of  the  statue.  It  will  serve  as  an 
example.  Place  yourself  in  a  sitting  posture,, 
throwing  one  leg  over  the  other  so  as  to  bring  the 
folds  in  your  trousers  into  an  easy,  natural,  and 
graceful  position.  You  will  observe  that  I  pass 
my  hands  over  the  folds  so  made.  I  now  have  my 
idea.  With  it  I  go  direct  to  the  statue  and  pass 
my  hands  over  the  folds  I  have  made  in  the  clay. 
If  there  is  anything  wrong  in  my  model  I  am 
enabled  by  this  means  to  detect  it  at  once.  No 
matter  how  slight  the  difference  may  be,  it  will 
not  escape  me,  nor  will  the  slightest  roughness  in 
the  surface  of  plaster.  Of  course  this  work  is  as 
easy  to  me  in  the  darkness  as  in  the  light. 

A  Piece  of  Modelling. 

"  It  may  be  interesting  to  know  how  I  made 
the  pleated  shirt  front,  which  Mr.  Irving  so  much 
affected.  I  procured  one  similar  to  the  one  I 
wished  to  produce  and  spread  it  upon  a  pillow. 
Then  I  passed  my  hands  carefully  over  the  pleats. 
I  then  had  strips  of  lead  made,  which  were  very 
pliable  and  which  were  to  represent  pleats  in  the 
shirt  front  of  my  mod3l.  Laying  these  upon  the 
rough  clay,  I  spread  a  thick  layer  of  new  clay 
over  them,  which  was  afterward  scraped  off  by 
tools  and  modelled  into  shape. 

"  It  has  been  a  labour  of  love  with  me,"  con- 
tinued the  blind  sculptor.  "  Knowing,  as  I  did, 
that  it  must  end  my  career  as  an  artist,  I  have 
given  it  my  undivided  attention  by  night  and  day. 
It  has  been  ever  present  with  me  during  my 
waking  hours  and  has  haunted  my  dreams  at 
night.  Now  that  it  is  finished,  my  life's  work  is- 
finished  also." 
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LOCOMOTION  IN  LONDON. 

The  Experiences  of  an  Elderly  Lady. 


HEN  the  day  of  life  is  shortening  the 
question  of  getting  about  London  is 
rather  a  serious  one  to  those  elderly 
ladies  who  have  no  carriage  of  their 
own.  While  we  are  young  we  can 
tramp,  and  tramping  does  us 
good.  A  brisk  walk  across  the 
Park,  with  a  stout  nor'-wester  blow- 
ing away  fogs  and  microbes,  or  a  sharp  frost 
whipping  up  the  blood  till  every  vein  tingles,  is  as 
fine  a  tonic  for  the  vigorous  young  as  the  world 
-can  supply.  But  when  bronchitis  and  pneumonia 
.are  riding  on  all  the  winds  that  blow,  then 
these  tramps  are  impossible,  and  the  problem  is — 
How  are  the  poor  dear  Elderlies  to  get  about  ? 

Some  Trials  of  the  Underground. 

The  Underground  ?  Yes  ;  the  Underground  is 
-safe  and  easy,  when  you  are  once  fairly  seated. 
But  there  are  difficulties  to  be  overcome  which  try 
the  nerves  and  strength  of  the  Elderlies.  To  be 
crossing  the  bridge  when  the  train  grinds  into  the 
:  station  ;  to  know  that  a  break-neck  run  down  the 
stairs,  and  a  hop,  skip,  and  jump  will  land  you  in 
the  same  just  as  it  is  moving  off;  to  try  the  experi- 
ment— to  flounder,  to  pant,  to  fail ;  or  not  to  try, 
iand  know  that  you  must  resign  yourself  to  a  ten 
minutes'  wait  in  the  draught  and  cold  ;  to  walk 
-down  the  stairs  with  leisurely  regard  to  your 
safety,  and  to  have  the  gate  shut  in  your  face  by 
a  grinning  porter,  while  the  train  waits  some 
appreciable  minutes  before  moving  ;  to  get  through 
just  in  time,  and,  with  your  first-class  ticket,  to 
tumble  into  a  third-class  smoking  carriage  as  the 
only  thing  you  can  do ;  to  take  your  place 
dn  a  carriage  where  two  lovers,  pressed  together 
in  about  the  space  of  one  person,  glare  savagely 
at  you  as  you  enter  —  where  one  gentle- 
man alone  k:oks  uneasy,  and  changes  carriages 
at  the  nex  station — where  nine  gentlemen  all 
hate  you  worsi3  than  death  as  you  trail  your  skirts 
over  their  boots,  and  prod  them  unwittingly  with 
your  umbrella  ;  to  be  alone,  and  not  able  to  open 
the  door,  which  is  fastened  with  one  of  those  im- 
possible handles  which  stick,  or  is  so  stiff  that  you 
cannot  push  it  open  in  time,  and  are  either  carried 
on  to  the  next  station  or  stagger  on  to  the  plat- 
form just  as  the  train  is  moving;  to  be  alone  in 
-one  compartment,  frightened  out  of  your  senses 
by  a  madman  who  walks  about  muttering  to  him- 
self as  he  glares  at  you  over  the  top  of  the  next; 
these  are  a  few  of  the  every-day  adventures  on  the 
Underground  encountered  by  a  respectable  elderly 
lady  travelling  alone.  And,  always,  there  are 
those  heart-breaking  stairs,  with  the  poor  old 
lungs  grown  stiff  in  their  play,  and  the  poor  old 
heart  with  the  fat  gathering  about  it  in  unmistak- 
.able  rolls  and  layers. 

Time,  and  what  time  brings  with  it,  have  trans- 
formed the  youthful  lioness  to  an  elderly  hare, 


long-eared  prototype.  Hence,  of  all  the  methods 
of  locomotion  above-ground,  an  omnibus  is  the 
favourite,  because  the  safest.  But  omnibuses  are 
not  exactly  the  go-carts  of  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
and  they,  too,  have  their  drawbacks,  and  are  apt 
to  let  you  down  when  you  rely  on  them. 

The  Trouble  of  Getting  into  a  'Bus- 

You  stand  at  a  corner  among  a  crowd  all  wait- 
ing for  vacant  places.  There  are  about  three 
claimants  for  one  seat.  Strong  men  ignore  you  ; 
big  women  shoulder  you  out  of  the  way ;  little 
women  dodge  in  before  you  ;  the  active  push  past 
you  ;  the  unspoken  motto  is  :  "  Each  for  himself," 
and  you  are  made  painfully  aware  of  the  fate 
which  befalls  the  hindmost.  You  stand  in  the 
crowd,  and  you  may  stand,  getting  no  "  forrarder." 
Thinking  to  do  a  good  stroke  of  business  for  your- 
self, you  go  back  to  meet  the  omnibus,  and  so  steal 
a  march  for  a  penny  on  your  competitors.  Every 
vehicle  going  to  your  destination  is  full.  Some- 
times a  conductor  a  little  more  impudent  than  his 
brothers  shouts  out,  "  Up  above ;  "  and  you  feel 
affronted.  Do  you  now  look  like  a  "roofer?" 
In  your  handsome  sealskin,  your  noble  satin,  your 
superb  furs — with  your  stately  presence  and  patent 
dignity — your  sixty  odd  years  sitting  like  old 
family  jewels  set  in  silver  about  your  brow — do 
you  look  like  one  of  those  wasp-waisted,  fast  young 
women  who  trip  up  to  the  garden-seats  above  and 
giggle  at  the  world  below  ? 
—and  its  Disadvantages  when  you  Get  There. 

When  at  last  you  do  get  a  place,  how  about 
your  companions  ?  Sometimes  as  good  as  your- 
self, sometimes  they  are  not  quite  delectable  as 
friends  and  neighbours,  crushed  as  close  to  you  as 
two  herrings  in  a  barrel.  She  may  be  an  honest 
old  soul,  but  she  smells  fearfully  of  gin,  and  a 
lathering  of  soap  would  improve  both  her  person 
and  her  clothes.  He  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
British  workman,  and  you  respect  him  for  what 
he  is  worth,  but  you  wish  you  could  distract 
your  attention  from  his  hands,  which  are  so 
phenomenally  dirty  you  wonder  by  what  deter- 
gent agent  they  can  ever  be  made  clean  again  ; 
and  other  senses,  as  well  as  that  of  sight, 
attest  to  the  vigour  and  energy  of  his  work. 
Hospitable  as  an  Arab  in  his  tent,  the  conductor 
admits  all  and  sundry  into  the  lumbering  ark  that 
sways  from  side  to  side  as  it  pushes  its  way  along ; 
and  if  you  are  exclusive  or  squeamish  you  would 
do  well  to  eschew  the  omnibus,  which  yet  attracts 
you  so  powerfully  because  of  its  safety  and  almost 
total  immunity  from  accidents. 

The  Horrors  of  Hansoms  - 
Four-wheeler's  are  in  your  line,  but  hansoms  are 
impossible.  As  a  stately  Elderly,  how  can  you 
"  nip  in  "  to  one  of  these  gondolas  of  the  streets, 
while  the  horse  is  dancing  about  as  if  on  hot  coals, 
and  you  have  to  catch  at  the  right  instant  that 
high  step  which  strains  your  muscles  to  surmount  ? 
The  full  air,  too,  of  the  open  window  would  bring 
back  that  dreaded  bronchitis  which  is  always  lurk- 
ing round  the  corner ;  and  if  you  shut  the  glass 


to  whom  driving  in  London  is  as  painful  an  you  are  half  suffocated  to  begin  with,  besides 
experience  as  being  coursed  in  the  open  is  to  her    suffering  agonies  of  apprehension  lest  the  horse 
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should  fall  and  you  be  pitched  forward  on  your 
face  through  the  broken  glass. 

And  you  see  too  much  of  the  horse.  If  he  goes 
fast,  he  is  bolting ;  if  he  goes  slow,  he  will  soon 
have  the  staggers  ;  if  he  throws  up  his  head,  he 
is  in  pain  from  his  bit ;  if  he  puts  back  his  ears, 
he  is  vicious,  and  in  another  minute  he  will  begin 
to  kick.  You  watch  his  manoeuvres  narrowly,  and 
when  safe  at  your  journey's  end,  with  the  mud  on 
the  wheel  transferred  to  your  dress,  you  vow  that 
never  will  you  tempt  Providence  in  the  same  way 
again,  and  that  this  is  the  last  time  you  will  ever 
adventure  yourself  in  a  hansom.  So  you  cling  to 
the  growler,  where  you  get  cold  from  its  damp 
seats,  and  perhaps  catch  influenza  or  small-pox  as 
the  legacy  left  by  the  last  occupant. 

—and  of  Growlers. 

If  you  meet  with  a  tidy  cab  and  a  smart  young 
driver,  all  is  well ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  the  cab 
is  not  tidy,  arc!  the  driver  is  neither  smart  nor 
young.  All  the  dilapidated  old  fellows,  who  might 
have  featly  handled  the  ribbons  in  the  days  when 
Plancus  was  Consul,  but  who  now  are  mere  living 
automata,  seem  to  fall  to  your  share.  You  watch 
their  fluttering  rags  with  a  kind  of  wonder  at  the 
unwomanliness  of  their  wives  who  let  them  go 
forth  in  such  deplorable  attire.  You  pity  their 
crumpled-up  hands  and  rheumatic  limbs,  and 
marvel  at  the  time  it  takes  them  to  crawl  down 
from  their  seat  and  scramble  up  to  the  door. 
Sometimes  they  go  to  sleep  as  they  maunder  on  at 
a  foot-pace  through  the  streets  ;  and  sometimes 
they  flog  the  unhappy  three-legged  screw  they 
drive  so  unmercifully  that  you  are  constrained  to 
cry  out  and  remonstrate— and  then  they  vary  the 
torture  by  perpetually  jerking  at  the  bit. 

Sometimes  they  are  civil  and  well-mannered, 
and  then  again  they  are  brutal  and  insolent ;  and 
sometimes  they  are  clear-skinned  and  sober,  and 
then  again  they  have  red  noses  and  smell  of  drink. 
But  they  are  to  be  pitied  in  any  case,  for  it  is  a 
hard  life ;  and,  oh  !  you  elderly  ladies,  you  are 
generally  very,  very  stingy  to  them,  and  calculate 
to  a  fraction  your  worth  of  horseflesh  and 
mileage. 
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It  is  authoritatively  stated  that  The  Times  is 
about  to  be  copyrighted  daily.  The  reason  for 
this  move  lies  in  the  wording  of  the  Parliamentary 
contract  with  the  Reuter  Company,  which  now 
issues  the  official  reports  of  debates  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  A  paragraph  in  this  contract  states 
that  Reuter  "  shall  be  at  liberty  to  obtain  their 
reports  from  such  sources  as  they^may  think  most 
convenient."  As  The  Times  gives  a  full  report  of  the 
proceedings  in  Parliament,  its  conductors  presum- 
ably imagine  that  Messrs.  Reuter  may  find  it  serve 
their  purpose  to  rely  upon  this  source  of  informa- 
tion, instead  of  employing  a  staff  of  their  own  to 
report  proceedings  in  the  House.  All  the  con- 
tributors to  The  Times  will  be  called  upon  to 
assign  the  copyright  of  their  articles  to  the  paper, 
in  order,  that  this  arrangement  may  be  carried  out 
in  full. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  WILD  BEASTS. 


fR.   GAM  BIER    BOLTON,  F.Z.S.;. 
wdrose  achievements  in  photograph- 
ing wild  beasts  are  so  well  known,, 
has  recently  inaugurated  in  London 
a  series  of  illustrated  lectures  in- 
tended to  popularise  the  subject  irk 
which  he  is  so  greatly  interested. 
His  photos  of  animals  are  all 
instinct  with  life,  natural  and  characteristic  in 
pose,  and  most  admirable  in  technique. 

In  no  case  is  the  animal  seen  behind  bars. 
Whether  it  is  the  ferocious  lion,  the  wily  tiger,  or 
any  of  the  man-eating  monsters,  every  photograph 
was  taken  by  the  camera  being  held  inside  the 
cage.  Here  we  have  a  lion  taken  just  in  the  act 
of  springing  on  the  intrepid  photographer,  who  is 
only  six  feet  away  ;  and  other  animals  snarling 
under  the  operation  in  a  way  calculated  to  upset 
any  but  the  most  calm  and  resolute.  And  in 
regard  to  these  cases  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Mr.  Bolton  does  not  use  what  is  known  as  a 
detective  camera,  but  an  ordinary  camera  of  large - 
size,  which  needs  focussing  for  each  subject,  during 
which  operation  he  has  to  keep  his  head  under  the- 
dark  cloth  in  the  orthodox  way. 

Some  Narrow  Escapes. 

Some  blood-curdling  moments  he  has  had,  he 
says,  when,  putting  his  head  under  the  cloth,  he 
sees,  instead  of  a  passive  animal,  a  crouching  in- 
furiated beast  just  ready  to  spring  upon  him  and 
giving  barely  time  to  escape.  In  one  case,  warned 
by  the  scream  of  a  child  standing  near,  he  drew 
back  just  in  time  to  avoid  being  scalped  by  a  huge 
tiger,  so  narrow  being  his  escape  that  he  left  his 
dark  cloth  and  lens  in  possession  of  the  animal. 

Another  time  he  was  photographing  a  lion  over 
the  back  of  a  lioness,  when  the  lion  lost  his  temper 
and  sprang  at  him,  but  the  lioness,  getting  up  at 
the  moment,  received  the  lion's  claws  in  her  ncse, 
with  the  result  that  there  wras  a  perfect  pande- 
monium for  a  few  moments.  These  experiences,, 
however,  were  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule, 
for  by  constantly  visiting  and  making  friends  with 
the  animals  he  got  on  very  good  terms  with  them. 

The  Best  and  Worst  Sitters. 

Contrary  to  what  might  be  expected,  lions  and 
tigers,  except  for  the  little  manifestations  of 
native  ferocity  which  have  been  alluded  to,  proved,. 
Mr.  Bolton  says,  to  be  good  sitters.  On  the  other- 
hand,  the  ponderous  elephant  is  a  most  irritating 
customer  under  the  lens.  The  tail  is  very  small 
in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  is 
rarely  still.  When  that  is  quiet  the  little  "finger" 
at  the  end  of  the  trunk  is  on  the  move,  while  the 
whole  animal  seems  in  a  state  of  nervous  tension,  a 
fly  touching  him  making  him  nearly  mad.  One 
can  imagine  the  misery  of  a  photographer  with 
one  eye  on  the  elephant's  tail,  and  the  other  on 
the  tip  of  the  trunk,  watching  for  a  state  of  double' 
quiescence,  and  wasting  plate  after  plate  through  - 
some  slight  movement. 
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THE  TEETOTALER'S  INTOXICANT. 


fN  all  ages  and  climes  the  various  peoples 
of  the  earth  have  been  addicted  to  the 
consumption  of  some  more  or  less 
stimulating  national  beverage.  Since 
t  the  dawn  of  history  the  Arabian  has 
drunk  his  coffee,  the  Mexican  his 
"chocolate,"  and  the  Chinaman  his  tea, 
while  the  Indian  has  chewed  his  betel- 
nut,  and  the  native  of  Central  Africa  his  kola. 

From  China  to  Peru  men,  savage  and  civilised 
alike,  seem  always  to  have  felt  the  need  of 
*'  refreshers,"  either  of  their  nervous  or  muscular 
forces,  and  to  have  sought  and  found  the  desired 
restorative  most  suited  to  their  respective  wants 
in  the  fields  or  forests  of  their  native  land.  In 
those  less  favoured  regions  where  Nature  did  not 
supply  a  beverage  ready  to  hand,  man  soon  learned 
how  to  assist  her,  and  from  the  grain  that  gave 
him  bread  produced  fire-water,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  one  of  the  flowers  of  the  field,  the  mead 
that  Balder  pours  into  the  flagons  of  the  heroes  of 
Valhalla. 

But  it  is  to  one  of  the  gentler,  yet  not  the  most 
innocent,  stimulants  of  nerve  and  brain  that 
belongs  the  honour  of  the  first  place  among  the 
beverages  of  humanity.  For  many  centuries  beer 
and  fire-water  of  one  kind  or  another  held  un- 
disputed dominion  over  the  taste  of  the  temperate 
zones. 

The  Discovery  of  Tea  which— 

But  in  the  Flowery  Land,  some  hundred 
years  after  Caesar's  soldiers  learned  to  drink  beer 
in  Gaul,  men  began  to  make  a  decoction  from 
the  leaves  of  a  Corean  plant  which  was  one  day 
to  be  the  favourite  drink  of  mankind  from  the 
Tropics  to  the  Polar  circles. 

For  about  700  years  the  Children  of  the  Sun 
kept  their  discovery  pretty  much  to  themselves,  but 
in  729  the  enlightened  Chommo  Tenno,  Mikado  of 
Japan,  entertained  a  deputation  of  Buddhist 
priests  from  Corea,  and  thenceforth  the  culture  of 
tea  spread  through  his  dominions  with  that 
wonderful  rapidity  which  has  always  characterised 
its  march  of  conquest. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  in  Japan, 
as  in  China,  no  meal  was  complete  without  a  cup 
of  tea,  and  no  host  or  tradesman  thought  of 
receiving  a  visitor  or  a  customer  without  offering 
him  the  fragrant  cup;  which,  with  all  due  defer- 
ence to  the  gentle  Cowper,  both  cheers  and 
inebriates.  Here,  too,  by  the  way,*  the  institu- 
tion of  five-o'clock  tea  first  received  the  sanction 
of  polite  society. 

Tea  seems  to  have  found  its  way  into  Europe 
through  the  caravan  routes  to  Russia  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  it  made  its  first  appear- 
ance on  an  English  table  in  the  year  1657.  The 
first  export  of  British-grown  tea  to  England  con- 
sisted of  the  crop  of  1837,  and  thus  the  jubilee  of 
her  Majesty's  reign  was  also  the  jubilee  of  the 
British-Indian  tea-growing  industry. 

Since  1657  its  popularity  has  increased  to  an 
extent  which  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  with- 


out giving  somewhat  more  than  a  passing  thought 
to  the  fiercely  debated  question  of  the  effects  of 
tea-drinking  on  the  brain  and  general  nervous 
system.  Tea-drinking  is  a  matter  which  concerns 
the  whole  civilised  world,  and  the  latter-day 
development  of  the  temperance  controversy  has 
brought  it  into  strong  relief  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  opponents  of  alcohol  are  to  a  man  and  woman 
devoted  to  the  tea-pot,  and  doubtless  find  in  it  the 
solace  and  stimulus  to  jaded  nerves  which  they 
condemn  others  for  seeking  in  what  their  orators 
take  a  delight  in  describing  as  "the  Lethe  of 
alcohol." 

—though  Universally  Craved  for— 

There  is,  of  course,  no  way  of  avoiding  the  con- 
clusion that  the  demand  for  tea  is  the  expression 
of  a  natural,  and  therefore  healthy,  desire.  The 
remarkable  fact  that  in  three  different  continents 
men  have  for  ages  used  the  leaves  or  seeds  of 
plants  having  no  outward  resemblance  to  each 
other  to  brew  beverages  whose  active  principle 
was  identical,  is  sufficient  proof  that  that  principle 
was  intended  by  the  economy  of  nature  to  be  of 
service  to  humanity,  and  that  humanity  distinctly 
felt  the  want  of  it. 

—is  a  Dangerous  Drug- 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  undeniable 
that  the  subtle  but  potent  drug  which  gives  charm 
and  stimulating  force  to  a  draught  of  tea  is,  by 
reason  of  its  very  subtlety,  peculiarly  liable  to 
abuse.  In  the  case  of  alcohol  there  comes  a  time 
to  everyone  who  is  not  a  drunkard  when  the 
stimulant  itself  gives  the  warning  that  the  limit 
of  prudence  has  been  reached.  He  who  passes 
that  line  does  so  knowing  that  moral  debasement 
and  physical  ruin  lie  on  the  other  side  ;  but  theine 
gives  no  warning  that  can  be  understood  by  the 
non-medical  mind  until  its  deadly  work  is  almost 
done. 

It  stimulates  the  nerve-centres  and  quickens 
the  heart's  action  so  gradually,  and,  at  first,  so 
gently  and  agreeably,  and  the  accompanying 
tannin  impairs  the  coats  of  the  stomach  so 
insidiously,  that  until  shattered  nerves  and  ruined 
digestion  begin  to  make  life  a  burden  the  victim 
does  not  see  that  he  has  been  slowly  poisoning 
himself  for  years. 

—of  Nerve-shattering  Propensities. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  u  nerve- 
weakness  "  and  irritability,  which  are  the  salient 
characteristics  of  this  hard-driven,  over-worried 
generation,  are  to  a  very  great  extent  attributable 
to  the  enormous  increase  in  tea-drinking  which 
the  latter  half  of  this  century  has  witnessed.  As 
the  consumption  of  tea  goes  on  increasing  it  is 
only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  effects  of 
theine  will  become  more  and  more  marked. 
Over-sensitive  nerves  and  impaired  digestions  are 
already  the  rule  in  "  civilised "  countries,  and 
unless  some  strange  revolution  in  the  tastes  and 
habits  of  men  weans  them  from  the  subtle  seduc- 
tion of  theine,  the  millions  of  money  that  tea- 
culture  has  produced  will  have  been  dearly  bought 
indeed. 
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THE    HEART   OP   BRIER  ROSE. 

A  Canadian  Story. 

HE  Weeping  Willow  telegraph  office 
Iff^ra'  faced  the  level  prairie.  Up  and  down 
S^ffi  before  it,  like  shining  ribbons,  lay 
ftffitfpk  the  railroad  tracks,  converging  mys- 
»£&Cv     teriously  until  distance  blended  them 


into  one.  Back  of  it  flared  the  wide 
main  street,  with  stores  and  cottages 
indiscriminately     mingled,  which 


marks  the  disconsolate  prairie  town. 
Beyond,  enclosed  by  a  white  picket  fence,  straggled 
the  desolate  graveyard.  Some  sorry -looking 
brutes,  with  down  hung  heads  and  burrs  in  their 
tails,  were  hitched  in  front  of  the  post  office.  For 
the  rest,  there  was  the  vastness  and  lonely  bound- 
lessness of  the  never-ending  prairie.  Mounted 
guard  over  this  living  finger  post,  quivered  the 
remote  sky,  with  its  unblinking  Cyclops  eye.  It 
was  a  barren  and  meagre  settlement  of  families 
from  other  ports,  casting  their  lots  together  to 
make  a  scanty  whole,  and  forecasting  their  dreary 
life's  end  by  naming  their  village  Weeping  Willow. 
The  only  thing  in  plenty  which  nature  supplied 
was  room.  There  was  an  abundance  of  space. 
It  was  quite  a  walk  to  cross  the  street.  Neigh- 
bours' houses  stood  aloof.  Nobody  was  crowded 
even  in  the  graveyard. 

The  telegraph  operator,  satiated  with  landscape, 
leaned  back,  stretched  himself  prodigiously,  yawned 
audibly,  and  collapsed  in  his  chair,  which  creaked 
in  vexed  remonstrance.  He  tossed  a  remark  over 
his  shoulder,  "  So  this  is  what  you  are  yearnin'  for, 
Dave  ? " 

Dave  took  his  cane,  and  limping  to  the  door, 
viewed  the  inertness  in  silence.  Then  he  roused 
himself  and  said  cheerfully  :  "A  telegraph 
operator  is  all  I'm  good  fur  since  I  got  hurt. 
Thankful  enough  I'll  be  if  I  get  the  Bed  Valley 
job.    I'd  like  to  be  so  near  to  you,  Joe." 

"  Seems  like  the  com'ny  might  have  done  more 
for  you  when  you  got  smashed  up  in  their  own 
accident.  'Twouldn't  have  hurt  'em  none  to  keep 
you  as  a  conductor,"  grumbled  his  friend. 

"  How  could  a  lame  man  be  a  conductor  ? " 
returned  Dave,  with  his  unfailing  good  humour. 

"  A  railroad  company  is  a  measly  concern  on  the 
pay  act,"  observed  Joe,  gloomily. 

Suddenly  the  afternoon  stillness  was  broken  by 
excited  voices  and  the  sharp  barking  and  yapping 
of  dogs.  Joe  brought  his  feet  to  the  floor  in  a 
hurry. 

"  I  can't  leave  the  machine,  Dave.  Go  and  see 
what  the  rumpus  is  about.  I  bet  Brier  Rose  is  up 
to  somethin'.  It  takes  that  there  girl  to  stir  up 
the  boys.  No,  Foxy,"  he  said  to  his  terrier,  who 
was  whirling  around  in  an  ecstasy  of  anticipation, 
"  you  stay  here.  If  Brier  Rose  is  at  the  bottom 
of  it,  a  little  feller  like  you  might  get  lost  in  the 
shuffle." 

Dave  obediently  limped  up  the  street,  where,  in 
the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  rough  men,  stood  a  girl 
holding  some  little  animal  high  above  her  head, 
while  the  dogs  leaped  and  snapped  around  her. 


The  men  were  laughing  and  keeping  the  dog* 
partly  in  check.  The  girl,  with  scarlet  cheeks, 
begged  and  scolded  and  threatened  them  all.  to 
their  infinite  amusement. 

"Call  off  your  dawg,  Jim,"  she  said  fiercely,  to 
the  owner  of  the  largest,  whose  leaps  sometimes 
almost  reached  the  quivering  little  object  in  her 
hands. 

"Throw  down  the  beast,  an'  I  will,"  he 
answered. 

She  turned  her  flashing  eyes  on  him.  "  If  that 
there  dawg  gives  another  jump,  I'll  pizen  him 
before  sunup,"  she  said  slowly. 

Jim  made  a  lunge  for  the  dog,  and  sat  on  him 
to  keep  him  down,  while  the  crowd  hooted  in  deri- 
sion of  his  obedience. 

"  What's  all  this?"  cried  Dave,  coming  up  and 
pushing  his  way  through  their  midst. 

"  Brier  Rose  is  being  held  up  !  "  cried  a  voice. 

The  crowd  yelled  with  delight.  The  girl's  whole- 
face  became  white  with  rage  as  she  singled  out 
the  speaker. 

"  You'll  pay  for  that,  Ben  Miles,  as  you've  paid 
before,"  she  said. 

Again  they  shouted  at  some  recollection.  Even 
Brier  Rose  condescended  to  laugh,  angry  as  she- 
was,  and  Ben  subsided. 

"  Call  off  those  brutes,"  cried  Dave,  rapping  the 
nearest  dog  with  his  cane.  "  For  shame,  to  tease 
a  woman ! " 

"  Look  a  hyer,  stranger,"  said  a  young  giant, 
menacingly.  He  towered  above  Dave,  who  stood 
his  ground. 

"  I'm  lame  and  no  account  in  a  fight,"  said 
Dave  ;  "  but  half  a  man  ain't  goin'  to  see  a  woman 
tormented." 

"  Who  in  thunder — "  began  his  threatener  ;  but 
Ben  Miles  laid  a  hand  on  his  arm. 

"Hold  on,  Jim,"  he  said;  "  that  there's  Dave 
Comstock,  conductor  of  the  smashed  up  No.  7." 

"  Not  the  feller  that  got  hurt  savin'  the  baby  ?  " 

"  The  same." 

"  Sho,    stranger ! "   said    the   mollified  Jim. 

"  You're  welcome  to  interfere.  Give  us  yer 
hand.  We  wouldn't  hurt  her  fur  nothin'.  Bless 
my  stars  !  Brier  Rose  can  take  care  of  herself 
better'n  most  men." 

"  You  see,  it's  seldom  we  git  even,"  explained 
Ben  Miles,  as  the  men  closed  around  Dave  to 
shake  hands. 

"  Get  even  fur  what  ?  " 

"  Fur  what  ?  Lord,  stranger,  you  must  come 
from  parts  unknown.  Fur  everything.  Ther' 
ain't  a  man  in  Weepin'  Wilier  but  what's  been 
sassed  by  Brier  Rose.  Sassed  ?  Lor' !  I  should 
say  so.  But  we  wouldn't  hurt  her  none.  Stranger,, 
lemme  give  you  advice,  don't  you  worry  none  about 
Brier  Rose ! " 

Again  the  crowd  laughed.  The  dogs  were  all 
held  now,  and  the  girl  put  her  tired  arms  down. 
She  looked  curiously  at  the  man,  whose  brave 
story  she  knew  by  heart,  as  she  heard  him  defend 
her.  To  be  sure,  she  had  been  defended  before  ; 
there  was  hardly  a  man  who  would  not  have 
risked  his  life  to  save  hers,  but  they  teased  her 
unmercifully  when  they  got  the  chance.  Dave's 
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interference  was  on  a  new  line.  She  did  not  quite 
■understand  it,  but  it  appealed  to  her  at  once.  She 
-wrapped  her  apron  around  the  little  animal,  and 
with  a  new  sensation  stirring  at  her  heart,  Brier 
Rose  slipped  away. 

When  Dave  went  back  to  the  station  to  tell  Joe, 
the  latter  roared  with  delight. 

"  Just  like  her  !  Exzactly  like  her  !  "  he  cried, 
slapping  his  leg  so  inhumanly  that  his  lame  friend 
winced  for  him. 

"  Who  is  Brier  Rose  ?  "  he  repeated,  in  answer 
to  Dave's  question.  "You  don't  know  much  if 
you  don't  know  old  Bryan's  daughter.  She's  the 
best  known  girl  from  Horseshoe  Gap  to  Powder 
Crik.  Old  Bryan's  been  engineer  on  the  road  ever 
since  the  track  was  laid.  There's  them  that  can 
remember  his  takin'  the  child  with  him  on  the 
engine  when  she  was  a  little  mite  of  a  thing.  All 
eyes  she  was  then,  as  she  is  now.  What  wasn't 
eyes  was  temper.  Same  now,  savin'  that  now  she 
bosses  the  boys  in  addition  to  old  Bryan.  She  can 
run  an  engine  with  the  best  of  'em.  Bryan's 
taught  her  all  the  tricks,  and  he  thinks  the  sun 
rises  and  sets  for  just  her.  Sharp  as  chain 
lightnin'  is  Brier  Rose,  an'  prickly  as  a  cactus. 
All  the  boys  been  touched  in  the  head  about  her 
.  at  one  time  or  another,  but  she  sasses  the  hull  of 
'em.  It's  my  belief  she'll  wipe  the  earth  with  Ben 
Miles  for  that.  1  Brier  Rose  is  bein'  held  up.' 
He'll  wisht  he  was  dead  before  she  gits  through 
with  him,  you  hear  me."  And  Joe's  noisy  mirth 
made  the  windows  rattle. 

"  Strange  she  would  defend  a  gopher,  when  she's 
so  hard  on  the  boys,"  observed  Dave. 

"  That's  just  it.  That's  Brier  Rose  !  She's  got 
more  tame  pets;  she's  friendlier  with  every  beast 
in  Weepin'  Wilier  than  with  any  of  the  boys. 
She's  just  that  curious.  She  ain't  even  got  a  head 
fur  anybody  but  old  Bryan ;  you  notice  I  make  no 
mention  of  heart  concernin'  Brier  Rose ;  I  don't 
keer  to  talk  of  what  she  ain't  got — and  just  now 
she's  specially  bewitched  about  him.  After  keepin' 
straight  for  forty  years  he's  taken  to  drink.  The 
girl  knows  he'll  lose  his  job  if  the  company  get 
wind  of  it,  and  she  watches  him  like  a  hawk. 
Many's  the  time  she's  made  his  night  run  with 
him,  for  fear  he'd  lose  his  head.  It's  only  at 
times  he  goes  on  a  tear,  and  she  knows  the  signs. 
Brier  Rose  is  proud  as  Lucy  Fire,  and  knows  how 
to  keep  her  mouth  shut  (which  the  same  I  can't 
say  for  most  women ;  wisht  I  could) ;  but  we  all 
.know  about  it,  and  look  out  for  her." 

"  What's  Bryan's  run  ?  " 

"  Horseshoe  to  Powder  Crik.  She  knows  every 
inch  of  track  and  siding.  And  I  wisht  you  could 
*  see  her  handle  the  critter.  She  knows  all  Bryan 
does,  and  she's  a  heap  sight  quicker  calc'latin'  than 
the  old  man.  She  can  tell  about  how  fast  any 
train's  goin'  if  it  j  ust  runs  by  her,  or  if  she's  on  it 
— either  one.  It's  wuth  while  to  see  her  oil  and 
clean  the  machine.  She  goes  over  it  spry  as  a 
kitten." 

"  She's  handsome,"  said  Dave,  simply. 

"  Humph  1  Handsome  is  as  handsome  does," 
observed  Joe,  grumpily.  "  She  is  cold  as  ice  and 
liard  as  a  rock.    It's  my  belief  that  she  'ain't  got 


no  heart  same  as  other  wimmin.  And  as  to  love  ? 
Whew !  Stand  off !  There's  a  touch  me  not  for 
you  !    And  sassy  ?    Lor'  ! " 

"  All  the  boys  been  touched  in  the  head  about 
her,  I  believe  you  said  ?  "  remarked  Dave,  mis- 
chievously. 

J oe  hitched  at  his  left  suspender  uncomfortably, 
and  slowly  reddened.  "  Nigh  about,  nigh  about," 
he  said,  hastily. 

Dave  looked  down  the  glistening  tracks,  which 
seemed  to  stretch  imploringly  into  the  future. 
"  I  hope  I'll  get  the  Red  Valley  job,"  he  said, 
abruptly. 

II. 

In  spite  of  what  he  had  heard,  or  perhaps, 
because  of  what  he  has  heard — for  who  has  lan- 
guage subtle  enough  to  follow  the  intricate  path- 
way of  a  human  soul? — all  things,  even  the 
melancholy  town  itself,  grew  rose-coloured  to 
Dave's  sunny  eyes.  With  his  usual  unfailing 
cheerfulness  he  waited  hopefully  for  news  of  his 
appointment  at  Red  Valley,  and  hovered,  as  if 
fascinated,  around  engine  44. 

Neither  the  boys  nor  old  Bryan  were  slow  to 
notice  this,  the  latter  having  accepted  such  atten- 
tions periodically  from  all  the  young  men.  It  was 
so  inevitable  a  proceeding  that  up  to  the  time  of 
the  Middleton's  dance  they  paid  no  attention  to 
it.  But  that  night  something  extraordinary 
occurred. 

The  next  day,  as  Brier  Rose  rode  down  the 
street  on  her  hardy  little  pony,  the  boys  gathered 
around  her  eagerly,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
she  had  a  stout  little  whip  in  her  hand.  They 
had  something  new  and  strange  to  tease  her 
about. 

"  Brier  Rose,"  called  out  Jim,  as  she  drew  rein, 
"  you  don't  care  nothin'  about  dancin',  do  you  ?  " 

"  You'd  ruther  set  all  the  evenin',  wouldn't  you 
now  ?  " 

"  D'  you  like  the  name  o'  Dave,  or  do  you  reckon 
you'd  rather  have  Comstock  ?  " 

Rose  looked  from  one  to  the  other  as  the 
bottled  up  taunts  fell  rapidly  upon  her  ears,  her 
cheeks  and  lips  growing  scarlet.  For  once  her 
ready  tongue  failed  her.  Small  need  to  ask  them 
what  they  meant.  Too  well  she  knew.  But  was 
her  subjugation  apparent  in  such  a  trifle  ?  And 
so  soon  ?  And  Dave  as  yet  had  said  nothing. 
Oh,  shame  !  shame  !  Her  eyes  smouldered  dan- 
gerously, yet  with  all  her  gathering  fury  there  was 
an  odd  fluttering  in  her  white  throat  and  a  cruel 
pain  at  her  heart.  Emboldened  by  her  silence, 
they  went  further. 

"  What  does  he  say  about  it  ?  " 

She  thought  she  detected  the  mockery  of  the 
question,  being  all  unaware  of  Dave's  interest  in 
the  Forty-four.  The  shamed  crimson  leaped  to 
her  very  temples  and  receded,  leaving  her  face 
pitifully  white.  The  boys  must  know  that  poor 
Brier  Rose  was  ready  to  be  plucked  before  she 
was  sought,  or  they  would  not  dare  to  speak  of 
it.  Hei  wounded  pride  now  panted,  but  for  one 
thing — a  way  out.  Probably  he  knew  it  too. 
Her  mortification  was  unspeakable.  She  saw  him 
coming  down  the  street. 
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"  Do  yon  love  him  ?  Sajr,  Brier  Rose,  do  you 
love  Dave  ? "  cried  the  one  farthest  from  her 
whip. 

Her  courage  came  back  at  Dave's  approach,  and 
the  spell  of  her  unwonted  silence  was  broken. 
She  laughed  scornfully  as  she  saw  that  he  had 
heard  the  question  and  had  involuntarily  paused 
for  her  reply. 

"  Do  I  love  him  ?  "  she  cried,  looking  him  fairly 
in  the  face.    "  I  come  nearer  to  hatin'  him  ! " 

She  turned  her  horse  sharply,  and  the  blows 
the  boys  had  expected  fell  on  her  fiery  little 
pony.  He  craned  his  neck  and  went  up  the 
street  on  a  dead  run,  but  fast  as  Rose  flew  the 
grieved  look  in  Dave  Comstock's  blue  eyes  kept 
pace  with  her. 

That  night  Joe  fidgeted  around,  unable  to 
decide  whether  or  not  he  should  speak  to  Dave 
about  the  occurrence  of  the  afternoon.  Dave's 
genial  smile  and  cheery  hopefulness  were  gone. 
He  sat  with  his  face  buried  in  his  folded  arms. 

Joe  drove  his  hands  deep  into  his  pockets,  and 
strode  up  and  down  the  room  stormily.  Finally 
he  burst  out  with,  "  Dave,  don't  mind  it,  old 
feller.  I  told  you  she  hadn't  a  heart  for  a  man  ; 
she  wastes  it  all  on  dumb  brutes.  She  ain't  worth 
grievin'  after.  I'm  sorry  you  ever  saw  her.  You're 
not  ?  Well,  of  course,  if  you  feel  that-a-way  I've 
nothin'  more  to  say.  Only,  Dave,  my  boy,  you're 
too  good  for  her." 

"  No,  no,  Joe,  don't  say  that.  We're  none  of  us 
good  enough  for  a  woman  when  it  comes  to  that. 
I  don't  blame  her.  Of  course,  I'm  lame,  and  you 
can't  expect  a  woman  to  love  a  lame  man  when 
there  are  so  many  others,  can  you,  Joe  ? " 

Joe  coughed  noisily,  and  said  nothing.  Dave 
looked  down  at  his  poor  maimed  foot. 

"  Joe,  do  you  know  that  little  baby  I  saved  from 
the  wreck  had  brown  eyes  like  Brier  Hose  ?  I 
remember  the  baby  smiled  when  I  held  it  out  to 
the  men.  You  know  my  foot  was  caught,  and  I 
couldn't  move.  I've  never  seen  Brier  Rose  smile 
at  me  that  way.  If  I  had  saved  her  perhaps  she 
would.    Do  you  think  so,  Joe  ? " 

At  home,  Rose  was  thinking  of  the  story  of 
Dave's  bravery  in  the  wrecked  train,  of  the  lives 
he  had  saved,  of  his  defence  of  her.  And  to-day 
in  return  she  had  mocked  him.  Aye,  if  the 
look  he  gave  her  spoke  truly,  she  had  cut  him  to 
the  heart.  Tears — tears  in  the  eyes  of  Brier 
Rose ! 

III. 

The  position  of  telegraph  operator  at  Red  Valley 
was  given  to  Dave  Comstock.  The  afternoon 
freight,  heavily  loaded,  had  just  pulled  clumsily 
out  of  the  Weeping  Willow  station,  with  Dave  on 
the  rear  platform  of  the  way-car.  Joe  waved  his 
hat  to  him  from  the  window,  and  Brier  Rose,  from 
the  cab  of  the  Forty-four  looked  wistfully  after 
him,  and  shook  her  shining  hair  over  her  eyes  to 
hide  their  dimness. 

The  Forty-four,  having  come  down  on  the  rear 
of  the  freight  as  second  engine,  now  stood  on  the 
siding,  waiting  to  go  back  to  Horseshoe  for  the 
midnight  express.  Old  Bryan  was  up  in  a  crowd 
of  men  in  front  of  the  post-office.    Brier  Rose 


watched  him  anxiously.  As  long  as  he  kept  away 
from  the  Owl  she  felt  easy.  He  knew  she  wa» 
watching  him.  He  also  knew  that  she  would  not 
hesitate  to  come  after  him  if  the  Owl  proved  too~ 
strong  an  attraction.    Therefore  he  kept  away. 

Joe  stood  in  the  doorway,  and  admired  Brier 
Rose  against  his  will.  He  still  was  sore  at  heart 
over  his  friend,  and  fear  of  getting  the  worst  of  it 
alone  prevented  him  from  giving  that  girl  a  piece' 
of  his  mind. 

She  trod  fearlessly  along  the  side  of  the  boiler,, 
rubbing  the  hand-rail  with  a  black  oil-sodden 
cloth.  She  touched  the  engine  as  if  she  loved  it. 
Every  part  of  it  shone  like  the  sun.  Her  long, 
painted  oil  can  had  done  its  work.  Every  valve- 
worked  with  precision.  Every  screw  was  secure. 
Joe  laughed  to  see  her  fling  a  shovelful  of  coal 
into  the  furnace  like  a  born  fireman. 

His  own  machine  called  his  attention  from  the- 
Forty-four.  Then  Rose  heard  him  cry  out,  and, 
springing  down,  she  rushed  into  the  station. 

"  A  runaway  engine  coming  this  way  !  "  he  said* 
hoarsely.  "  Spite  work  of  a  discharged  engineer. 
No  one  on  her — going  twenty-five  miles  an  hour — a 
single  track — Dave's  train  only  going  fifteen — the 
Forty-four  and  that  ore  car  on  the  only  siding 
between  here  and  Red  Valley.    My  God  !  " 

"  Where  is  it  ?  "  cried  Brier  Rose. 

"  It  broke  away  from  Horseshoe  Gap.  Message- 
is  from  Prairie  City.  It's  already  passed  Prairio 
City,  headed  straight  for  here.  It's  bound  to  catch 
Dave  before  his  train  gets  to  Red  Valley." 

Rose  turned  white  to  her  very  lips.  She  covered 
her  face  with  her  brown  hands.  Only  for  a 
moment,  though.  Then  she  flung  back  her  head 
and  looked  Joe  full  in  the  face. 

"  I  can  save  him  !  "  ske  cried.  She  sprang  for 
her  engine  and  climbed  into  the  cab. 

"  Rose  !  Rose  ! "  roared  Joe,  in  dismay. 

Rose,  turned  her  white  face  toward  him  im- 
ploringly. "  Be  at  the  switch,  Joe,  and  listen  for 
my  signals,  as  you  value  Dave's  life  ! "  she  cried. 
Then  she  pulled  the  throttle-valve  out  to  its  full 
extent.  She  engine  shivered  all  over,  and,  at 
fifty-two  miles  an  hour,  the  Forty-four,  driven  by 
Brier  Rose,  leaped  down  the  track  to  meet  the  run- 
away. 

IV. 

There  was  not  a  moment  to  lose.  A  certain 
number  of  miles,  lessening  every  moment,  lay 
between  the  lumbering  freight  with  Dave  on  board, 
and  the  cruel,  senseless,  runaway  engine.  Between 
them  was  Brier  Rose,  with  just  a  chance  of  safety. 

Feverishly  she  examined  the  familiar  machinery. 
Eagerly  she  scanned  the  track  for  signs  of  the 
runaway.  She  knew  that  a  loosened  rail  or  any 
obstruction  would  hurl  her  to  her  doom,  and  still 
not  avert  disaster  from  Dave.  The  whistle  of  the 
Fourty-four  shrilled  out  an  unearthly  screech  con- 
tinually, to  warn  even  the  birds  from  fluttering 
too  near  the  messenger  of  life.  The  prairie  dog- 
scuttled  into  their  holes  in  fear.  The  telegraph 
wires  intoned.  The  bending  sky  took  on  a  new 
meaning  to  her.  The  engine  rocked  from  side  to 
side  at  the  dizzy  rate  of  speed.  For  the  first  time 
the  odour  of  hot  oil  made  Rose  feel  faint.  She 
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hxmg  half  out  of  the  cab  window,  panting  for 
breath,  and  her  hands  clinging  crazily  to  the 
window  for  support. 

Suddenly  she  saw  smoke  in  the  distance. 
Larger  and  larger  grew  the  black  speck  on  the 
track.  Faster  and  faster  flew  the  Forty-four  to 
meet  it.  Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  runaway. 
When  she  could  plainly  see  the  shape  of  the  ap- 
proaching engine  she  closed  the  throttle  with  a 
rush  that  made  the  Fourty-four  tremble.  She 
reversed  her  engine,  and  at  little  less  than  twenty- 
five  miles  an  hour  began  running  away  from  the 
runaway. 

Slowly,  almost  imperceptibly,  it  gained  on  her 
brave  engine.  A  horrible  fear  took  possession  of 
Jier  that  it  was  too  slowly,  and  that  they  both 
would  reach  Dave's  train  before  she  stopped  the 
runaway.  She  changed  the  speed  and  let  the 
•engine  gain  on  her  faster. 

"  I  can  signal  for  the  siding  if  I  fail,"  thought 
Brier  Eose.  "  Joe  will  obey  my  signal."  But  she 
shuddered. 

Mile  after  mile  they  traversed  in  the  direction 
of  Weeping  Willow  and  Red  Valley. 

In  sight  of  Weeping  Willow  at  last.  The 
Forty-four  whistled  frantically.  Rose  signalled 
for  a  clear  track,  and  only  a  train  length  apart 
the  Forty-four  and  the  runaway  flew  past  the 
little  station  platform,  crowded  with  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  town,  who  cheered  the  flying 
engine  and  white-faced  girl  like  mad. 

Joe  understood  her  plan  now.  He  bounded 
into  the  station,  frenzied  with  excitement,  tele- 
graphed to  Red  Valley  what  Brier  Rose  was  doing ; 
then,  from  sheer  nervousness,  he  squeezed  Foxy 
until  he  yelped  wildly. 

Out  of  sight  of  Weeping  Willow,  and  Dave's 
train  in  the  distance.  Nearer  and  nearer  came  the 
runaway.  The  Forty-four  snorted  in  defiance  of 
being  caught.  Rose  braced  herself  for  the  shock. 
Crash  !  came  the  cow  catcher  of  the  runaway  into 
the  unprotected  rear  of  the  gallant  Forty-four. 
They  separated  with  the  shock  and  bounded 
together  again,  but  this  time  Rose  had  loosened 
her  hold,  and  the  concussion  flung  her  to  the  floor, 
with  her  soft  cheek  against  the  cab  seat. 

Faint  with  her  fall  she  gathered  herself  together 
;and  shut  off  the  steam.  Then,  with  the  nose  of 
the  runaway  viciously  pushing  the  Forty -four, 
Brier  Rose  crept  like  a  cat  over  the  tender,  down 
over  the  trembling  engine,  and  on  her  hands  and 
knees  she  crawled  over  to  the  runaway,  up  along 
the  boiler  side  into  the  cab,  and  crashed  the 
throttle  shut  when  the  Forty-four  was  within  a 
car's  length  of  Dave's  train.  She  had  only  strength 
enough  to  get  her  hand  on  the  whistle,  hear  its 
shrill  call,  when,  woman-like,  she  fainted. 

V. 

When  she  came  to  herself  she  was  in  the  Red 
Valley  station.  Dave  was  bending  over  her,  and 
calling  her  name  with  trembling  lips.  She  opened 
her  eyes  and  smiled  into  his  face. 

"Oh,  Brier  Rose,  how  could  you  do  it?"  he 
whispered,  with  a  shudder. 

"  I  did  it  for  you,  David— for  you." 


A  WALK  THROUGH  A  SALTWORKS. 

§HE  first  things  that  strike  the  eye  in 
the  salt  country  are  huge  frameworks, 
towering  up  into  the  sky,  looking  like 
the  skeletons  of  cathedral  spires. 
,  Those  are  the  "  derricks,"  and  wher- 
ever the  visitor  sees  a  derrick  there 
he  will  find  a  well,  or  "  borehole,"  as 
they  are  called  on  the  works.  These 
wells  average  about  800  feet  in  depth, 
some  are  1,00  J  feet  deep.  You  are  now,  reader, 
on  the  brink  of  a  well  deep  enough  to  swallow 
Eiffel's  Tower.  Don't  fear  to  approach  the  brink ; 
you  would  have  to  be  very  thin  indeed  to  drop 
down  the  well,  as  it  is  only  about  five  inches  in 
diameter. 

The  Different  Ways  of  getting  Salt. 

In  some  parts,  chiefly  Cheshire,  the  salt  is 
nearer  the  surface,  and  a  shaft  is  dug  and  water 
flooded  into  it  from  the  surface  to  dissolve  the  salt 
and  convert  it  into  brine.  In  the  North  the 
American  process  is  used  in  boring,  the  rock  being 
broken  up  by  chisels,  fixed  on  iron  rods  and 
worked  by  steam,  the  rods  being  attached  to  a 
thick  cable  suspended  over  the  derricks.  The 
"  Diamond  boring  apparatus  "  is  also  in  use,  the 
rock  being  bored  by  diamonds  which  are  studded 
on  a  steel  plate. 

When  the  salt  is  reached  tubes  are  put  down, 
and  the  salt  is  pumped  up  in  the  form  of  brine, 
there  being  natural  springs  that  dissolve  the  salt. 
In  some  parts  the  salt  is  nearer  the  surface,  and 
there  are  no  natural  springs ;  in  this  case  water 
is  put  in  from  the  surface.  The  brine  is  now 
ready  to  be  pumped  up.  Those  pipes  that  you  see 
at  the  mouth  of  the  well  carry  the  brine  into 
reservoirs  about  twenty  feet  deep,  bricked  and 
cemented  out  to  retain  it.  Two  or  three  feet  of 
gravel  and  sand  are  put  in  to  filter  the  brine  in 
order  to  make  it  as  pure  and  white  as  possible. 
The  brine  is  now  carried  along  more  pipes  from 
the  reservoirs  to  the  pans,  huge  affairs,  seventy 
feet  long,  forty  feet  wide,  and  two  and  a-half  feet 
deep ;  there  are  huge  fires  under  the  pans  to  heat 
the  brine  and  evaporate  the  water. 

How  it  is  Treated  when  got. 

Let  us  watch  them  take  the  salt  out.  See  those 
men,  stripped  to  the  waist,  raking  it  to  the  side, 
and  taking  it  out  with  large  perforated  shovels. 
When  the  water  has  drained  off  the  salt  is  tipped 
into  large  warehouses,  holding  thousands  of  tons 
of  salt. 

Those  tubs  along  there  are  filled  with  salt  and 
carried  into  hothouses  to  be  baked. 

The  blocks,  after  remaining  in  the  hothouse  two 
or  three  days  to  bake,  are  ready  for  market  ;  or,  if 
ground  salt — table  salt — is  required,  it  is  thrown 
up  into  a  room  above,  where  it  is  put  through  a 
mill  and  ground  into  a  fine  powder.  It  is  then 
packed.  The  finest  salt,  for  high-class  trade,  is 
put  into  jars,  bottles,  and  drums,  a  rougher  grain 
being  used  for  packets  and  bags  for  general  house- 
hold use. 
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THAT  BOUQUET! 

(Major  Key.) 
1  took  it  in  the  box  with  me, 

A  glowing  mass  all  rosy  ; 
The  bouquet  was  so  fair  to  see, 

With  lily,  fern,  and  posy. 
I  took  it  in  the  box  with  me, 

And  sought  the  girl  I'd  come  to  soe  : 
The  bouquet  cost  me  three  pounds  threo — 

The  glowing  mass  all  rosy. 

I  took  it  in  the  box  with  me — 

My  hopes  were  as  the  roses — 
And  when  I  saw  her  presently 

All  fairy-like  in  poses, 
I  handed  down  the  three  pounds  three, 

Unto  the  man  who  merrily 
A  trombone  blew  just  under  me  : 

I  handed  him  the  roses  ! 

(Minor  Key.) 

I  saw  him  take  the  flowers, 

My  heart  was  in  a  whirl ; 
But  oh  !  the  language  in  that  box, 

He  gave  them  to  another  girl ! 

 — ==QQQQQQQQ»===-  ■ 

A  LEGEND. 

A  lovely  woman  in  an  Eastern  land 
Once  swayed  a  kingdom  with  her  slender  hand  ; 
Her  burdens  heavy  grew  and  weighed  her  down, 
Upon  her  brow  there  pressed  a  jewelled  crown. 

Too  cumbrous  for  its  slender  resting  place, 
The  golden  weight  adorned  a  weary  face ; 
She  cried,  "  I  have  grown  tired  of  my  power, 
It  seemeth  more  unbearable  each  hour. 

41  Let  someone  come  that  I  may  crown  him  king ; 
Within  his  hand  he  must  a  guerdon  bring, 
That  shall  by  far  my  boundless  wealth  exceed, 
-So,  having  it,  I'll  feel  no  other  need." 

Her  wish  was  known,  and  lo  !  from  far  and  near 
There  thronged  around  her  poet,  prince,  and  peer, 
With  offerings  of  dazzling  beauty,  wrought 
In   wondrous   shape   and  with  deep  meanings 
fraught. 

They  laid  their  gifts  down  humbly  at  her  feet, 
4She  sighed  :  "  Alas  I  find  them  incomplete, 
Within  these  sparkling  stones  no  solace  lies, 
I  dream  of  wealth  revealed  in  human  eyes." 

Morn  after  morn  a  suppliant  went  away 

Until  there  came  unto  her  throne  one  day 

A  man  with  empty  hands,  yet  noble  face, 

And  form  of  matchless  mould  and  peerless  grace. 

The  queen  looked  up  and  asked  : "  What  gift  hast 
thou 

To  tender  for  the  crown  upon  my  brow  ?" 
He  gazed  within  her  eyes  and  naught  replied. 
She  crowned  him,  saying,  "  I  am  satisfied." 


HEART'S  BLOSSOMS. 

My  heart  is  like  a  red  rose  tree, 

Bestarred  with  countless  flowers  of  love, 
That  freshly  bud  and  bloom  for  thee, 

Whom  I  adore  all  things  above. 
And  every  day  I  strip  my  tree 

Of  every  rose  that  redly  blows, 
To  offer  all  my  wealth  to  thee, 

Till  there  is  left  no  single  rose. 
But  lo !  fresh  blossoms  bud  and  break 

On  that  poor  tree  that  I  stripped  bare, 
New  flowers  of  love  for  thy  dear  sake, 

Bloom  on  my  heart's  tree  everywhere  ! 
So  do  I  love  thee  more  and  more, 

And  every  day  fresh  roses  start, 
In  reddest  fragrance  o'er  and  o'er 

Upon  the  rose-tree  of  my  heart ! 

 — =oQQ©3C*»a="  

IN  PARIS. 

The  Cafe  Molineau  is  where 

A  dainty  little  minx 
Serves  God  and  man  as  best  she  can 

By  serving  meats  and  drinks. 
Oh,  such  an  air  the  creature  has, 

And  such  a  pretty  face  ! 
I  took  delight  that  autumn  night 

In  hanging  round  the  place. 
I  know  but  very  little  French 

(I  have  not  long  been  here), 
But,  when  she  spoke,  her  meaning  broke 

Full  sweetly  on  my  ear. 
Then,  too,  she  seemed  to  understand 

Whatever  I'd  to  say, 
Though  most  I  knew  was  "  oony  poo," 

"  Bong  zhoor,"  and  "  see  voo  play." 
The  female  wit  is  always  quick, 

And  of  all  womankind 
'Tis  here  in  France  that  you,  perchanco, 

The  keenest  wits  shall  find  ; 
And  here  you'll  find  that  subtle  gift — 

That  rare,  distinctive  touch — 
(Combined  with  grace  of  form  and  face) 

That  glads  men  overmuch. 
"  Our  girls  at  home,"  I  mused  aloud, 

"  Lack  either  that  or  this — 
They  don't  combine  the  arts  divine, 

As  does  the  Gallic  miss. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  malign 

Our  belles  across  the  sea, 
And  yet  I'll  swear  none  can  compare 

With  this  ideal  She  ! " 
And  then  I  praised  her  dainty  foot 

In  very  awful  French, 
And  parley vood  in  guileful  mood 

Until  the  saucy  wench 
Tossed  back  her  haughty  auburn  head 

And  froze  me  with  disdain — 
"  There  are  no  flies  on  me,"  said  she, 

"  For  I  come  from  Bangor,  Maine.'* 
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Questions  Worth  Discussion 


NEED  WE  GROW  OLD  ? 


jg^Ng^^^HEN  people  get  old,  the  question  as 
(m^Mj^m     to  wnat  snaH  De  their  occupations 
111  ay  De  more  important  than  it  has 
^^^^^^     been  at  any  previous  period  of  their 
fij^iMJi).      lives.   They  may  only  stay  out  their 
j  J^$$r         existence,  with   the  consciousness 
that  they  are  superannuated  mem- 
bers of  society,  who  have  fallen  out 
of    the    procession  which    is   marching  along 
with  the  progress  of  the  world  and  have  been  left 
behind  to  die,  as  beasts  and  some  savage  tribes  of 
men  abandon  the  exhausted  of  their  members. 

Such  old  people,  pitiable  in  their  decay,  may  be 
sustained  by  appropriate  regard,  but  they  do  not 
represent  the  true  dignity  of  age.  They  have 
dropped  behind  when  they  might  have  gone  ahead. 
They  have  accounted  themselves  supernumeraries 
in  society,  when  really  they  might  be  among  its 
most  important  and  useful  factors,  if  they  would 
only  forget  their  age  as  measured  by  years  alone. 
They  have  put  themselves  on  the  retired  list  when 
they  are  still  fitted  for  active  service.  Their 
faculties  fall  into  decay  simply  because  they  do 
not  exercise  them. 

Young  Men  who  are  Old- 
No  matter  how  young  a  man  may  be  in  years  he 
can  produce  for  himself  the  same  result  in  the 
same  way.  Physicians  can  report  many  cases 
wherein  are  manifested  all  the  symptoms  of  age 
at  the  very  beginning  of  manhood,  and  so  also  they 
can  point  out  examples  of  physical  and  intellectual 
youth  even  at  a  period  exceeding  the  psalmist's 
limit  of  life. 

Run  through  history  yourself,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  history  of  our  own  time,  and  you  can 
make  out  a  long  list  of  men  distinguished  in  states- 
manship, literature,  and  the  church,  whose  intellec- 
tual prowess  has  been  displayed  up  to  fourscore 
years  and  beyond.  They  would  not  grow  old  ; 
the}-  would  not  allow  themselves  to  be  counted 
out  of  the  world  of  thought  and  accomplishment. 
They  remained  in  the  competition  to  the  last. 

—and  Old  Men  who  are  Young*. 

Life  was  not  mere  animal  existence  for  them 
after  they  had  passed  the  limit  where  conventional 
age  begins.  Longevity  did  not  bring  rest,  for  they 
kept  the  intellectual  machine  bright  with  the 
friction  of  continued  use.  It  simply  gave  them 
time  to  learn  more  and  to  do  more  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  training  and  an  experience  so  much 
prolonged.  Consciousness  of  decay  brings  depres- 
sion, but  discovery  of  the  ability  for  growth  gives 
youthful  exhilaration. 


Nothing  is  so  delightful  as  finding  out  that  the* 
machine  has  not  worn  out  after  all,  but  is  ready 
for  use  to  good  purpose  even  to  the  end.  What 
men  want  in  both  youth  and  age  is  the  recreation, 
which  is  afforded  by  a  keen  interest  in  occupations 
that  make  them  forget  themselves.  It  prolongs 
their  lives,  for  the  foundation  of  youth  is  not 
exhausted. 

A  variety  of  occupations  furnishes  far  better- 
recreation  than  the  mere  pursuit  of  pleasure  for* 
itself. 

It  seems  a  physiological  law  that  the  functions- 
of  the  body  must  be  kept  in  exercise  in  order  to- 
maintain  their  efficiency,  and  it  is  as  true  of  th em- 
body as  of  the  mill,  or  any  other  machine,  that  it 
will  rust  out  from  disuse  sooner  than  wear  out  by 
employment. 

The  fact  is  constantly  observed  in  persons- 
engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  who  retire  at  the- 
age  of  sixty  and  then  fall  into  rapid  decay,  while 
professional  men  remaining  at  work  preserve  their 
vigour,  often  for  another  twenty  years.  It  is  a, 
sad  thing  to  see  the  nerve  centres  decay,  with  a 
corresponding  weakness  of  body  and  mind,  but  it 
is  still  sadder  to  witness,  with  a  wrinkling  of  the* 
skin,  a  corresponding  shrinkage  of  the  brain ? 
allowing  vanity  and  some  of  the  weakly  passions- 
which  have  been  kept  in  suppression  to  come  again 
to  the  fore. 

How  different  is  the  spectacle  when  the  organ 
is  kept  in  its  integrity  by  constant  use,  and  the* 
mental  faculties  preserved  in  all  their  pristine 
force.  We  have  only  to  look  around  and  to  see  our- 
Poets,  Bishops,  Judges,  Ministers  of  State  and 
Medical  men  long-lived  and  still  in  mental  vigour- 
while  working  at  their  respective  avocations. 

We  can  at  the  present  time  point  to  statesmen 
and  lawyers  of  great  age  still  before  the  public, 
as  not  long  ago  we  could  see  Lord  Palmerston,. 
Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Lyndhurst  and  others.  In 
former  times  we  may  remember  Newton  living  to- 
be  85,  while  Sophocles  is  said  to  have  lived  to  be 
90,  and  Plato  not  much  short  of  this.    It  is  clear 
that  hard  work  does  not  kill.    The  toil,  however, 
must  be   genial  and  diversified.     The   man  of 
business  often  has  no  occupation  besides  his  bread- 
winning,  whereas  a  medical  man  has.  a  variety  of ' 
subjects  to  interest  him. 

What  True  Rest  is. 

In  the  treatment  of  persons  with  mental  trouble - 
or  worry  the  very  worst  method  is  to  rely  too- 
much  on  what  is  called  rest,  meaning  thereby 
leaving  the  patient  without  other  employment 
than  to  brood  over  his  sorrows.    True  rest  to  the 
mind  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  the  occupation  of: 
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other  faculties  roused  into  action  by  new  sur- 
roundings. 

There  is  no  reason  why  old  age  should  not  be 
as  happy  and  enjoyable  as  any  other  period  of  life. 

If  old  persons  be  asked  as  to  their  consciousness 
of  age  they  will  all  with  one  consent  declare  that 
there  exists  nothing  of  the  kind. 

An  old  person  has  a  knowledge  of  his  age  the 
same  way  as  his  friends ;  he  sees  it  by  looking 
in  the  mirror  ;  by  remembrance  of  past  events,  or 
the  loss  of  contemporaries,  but  he  is  not  constantly 
carrying  about  with  him  the  conviction  of  feeling 
"that  he  is  old  ;  he  is  thus  still  able  to  occupy 
liimself  in  the  business  and  pleasures  of  life. 

Buffon  spoke  of  his  green  old  age  as  one  of  the 
happiest  periods  of  his  life,  although  the  kind  of 
pleasures  then  experienced  are,  of  course,  different 
from  those  of  youth  ;  and  even  when  decay  comes, 
and  a  man  is  becoming  free  from  the  remembrance 
of  all  earthly  things,  then,  as  Sir  James  Paget 
-says  (and  no  better  example  could  be  found  of  full 
mental  activity  by  continued  work),  it  may  be  so 
ordered  on  purpose  that  the  spirit  may  be  in- 
vigorated and  undisturbed  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  brightening  future. 

Another  writer,  speaking  of  old  age  in  reference 
to  the  decease  of  an  eminent  barrister,  also  main- 
tained that  the  highest  faculties  are  kept  keen  by 
-constant  exercise,  and  the  brain  vigorous  by  con- 
stant action  and  renewal. 

The  understanding  has  often  been  in  the  highest 
perfection  in  quite  advanced  old  age,  and  that  has 
been  the  best  period  of  human  life.  It  is  the  time 
Avhen  the  rage  and  storm  of  passion  has  died  away, 
when  the  jealousies  and  cares  of  a  career  have 
ceased  and  been  forgotten,  when  memory  lingers 
upon  all  that  is  bright  and  charming  in  the  past, 
and  when  hope  scatters  her  most  glowing  tints 
over  the  fast  approaching  future,  or,  in  the  words 
of  Sir  J.  Crichton-Brown  : — 

"  We  are  able  to  see  in  old  age  glimpses  of  the 
truth  that  its  chief  glory  consists  not  in  the  re- 
membrance of  feats  of  prowess,  nor  in  the  egotistic 
-exercise  of  power,  but  in  the  conquest  of  peevish 
weaknesses,  in  the  brightness  of  hope,  and  in  the 
discrimination  of  happiness  around. 

"  Depend  upon  it,  the  best  antiseptic  against 
-senile  decay  is  an  active  interest  in  human  affairs, 
■and  that  those  keep  young  longest  who  love  most." 


Yet  another  attempt  to  establish  a  halfpenny 

rmorning  paper  in  London  is  to  be  made  shortly. 
The  new  daily — the  title  of  which  has  not  been 

•decided  upon — is  to  consist  of  four  pages,  and  is 
to  be  laid  out  on  the  lines  of  the  Parisian  Petit 

■  Journal,  the  French  halfpenny  daily,  which  has 
a  circulation  of  a  million  copies.  In  its  news 
department  the  paper  is,  presumably,  to  follow 
American  methods,  for  Mr.  Ives,  a  well-known 
American  journalist,  has  been  asked  to  assume  the 

-editorship.  The  young  Duke  of  Newcastle  has  a 
large  stake  in  the  new  venture.  Printing  machi- 
nery is  being  laid  down  capable  of  turning  out 
80,000  copies  an  hour,  so  it  is  evident  that  things 

sare  going  to  be  done  on  a  big  scale. 


SHALL    WE    EVER  COMMUNICATE 
WITH  THE  PLANETS? 


ARS  already  communicates  with  the 
earth  by  attraction  and  by  light. 
The  space  which  stretches  between 
the  worlds  does  not  separate  them ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  unites  them. 
All  the  stars  touch  each  other  by 
the  attraction  of  gravitation,  and 
neither  Venus,  nor  Mars,  nor 
Jupiter  approaches  the  earth  even 
at  a  distance  of  millions  of  leagues  without  our 
planet  feeling  it  and  being  displaced  by  sympathy. 
And  light  also  throws  a  bridge  from  the  earth  to 
the  heavens.  Astronomers  analyse  those  two 
kinds  of  communication.  What  we  long  for  now, 
and  what  probably  will  come  to  pass  some  day,  is 
a  more  subtle  means,  a  means  more  human. 

The  Idea  is  More  Probable  than  the 
Telephone  Was. 

The  idea  in  itself  is  not  at  all  absurd,  and  it  is 
perhaps  less  bold  than  that  of  the  telephone,  or 
the  phonograph,  or  the  photophone,  or  the 
kinetograph.  It  was  first  suggested  with  respect 
to  the  moon.  A  triangle  traced  in  luminous  lines 
on  the  lunar  surface,  each  side  from  thirteen  to  six- 
teen thousand  yards  long,  would  be  visible  from 
here  by  the  aid  of  our  telescopes.  We  observe  details 
even  much  smaller — for  instance,  the  peculiar 
topographical  formation  noted  in  the  lunar  circle 
of  Plato. 

It  follows,  then,  that  a  triangle,  a  square,  or  a 
circle  of  the  dimensions  stated,  constructed  by  us 
upon  a  vast  plain  by  means  of  luminous  points, 
reflected  in  the  daytime  by  solar  light  and  lighted 
at  night  by  electricity,  would  be  visible  to  the 
astronomers  of  the  moon,  if  astronomers  there  are, 
and  if  they  have  optical  instruments  as  good  as 
our  own. 

The  logical  consequence  is  most  simple.  If  we 
should  observe  upon  the  moon  a  correctly  con- 
structed triangle  wTe  should  be  somewhat  puzzled, 
we  should  distrust  our  eyes,  we  should  ask  whether 
the  chances  of  lunar  formations  could  have  given 
birth  to  a  regular  figure.  Without  doubt  we 
should  in  the  end  admit  this  exceptional  possibility, 
but  if  all  at  once  we  should  see  the  triangle  change 
into  a  square,  then  some  months  later  be  replaced 
by  a  circle,  we  should  admit  logically  that  an 
intelligible  effect  proves  an  intelligent  cause,  and 
we  should  think  with  some  reason  that  such  figures 
reveal  without  question  the  presence  of  a  geometri- 
cian upon  the  neighbour  world. 

The  Moon  Within  Reach  but  Dead. 

But  the  cold  and  deathly  aspect  of  our  pale 
satellite  did  not  encourage  the  realisation  of  the 
project,  and  the  imagination  sped  more  easily  to 
the  planet  Mars,  which,  to  be  sure,  never  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  us  than  thirty-four  million  miles, 
but  which  is  the  best  known  of  all  the  lands  in  the 
heavens,  and  which  offers  so  many  points  of 
resemblance  to  our  world  that  we  would  scarcely 
feel  like  exiles  if  we  were  to  pack  up  our  household 
goods  and  transport  them  thither. 
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The  appearance  of  Mars,  in  fact,  comforts  us  a 
bit  for  that  of  the  moon.  One  would  believe, 
indeed,  that  he  was  in  some  terrestrial  country  • 
continents,  seas,  islands,  beaches,  peninsulas,  capes, 
gulfs,  lakes,  clouds,  rains,  floods,  snows,  seasons, 
winter  and  summer,  springtime  and  autumn,  days 
and  nights,  mornings  and  evenings ;  all  these  are 
there,  occur  there,  and  succeed  each  other  almost 
exactly  as  they  do  here.  The  years  there  are 
longer,  for  they  last  687  days,  but  the  intensity  of 
the  seasons  is  the  same  as  with  us,  the  inclination 
of  the  axis  of  Mars  being  the  same  as  the  earth's. 

The  days  there  are  also  a  little  longer,  since  the 
diurnal  rotation  of  that  world  is  accomplished  in 
24h.  37m.  23s.  ;  but,  as  you  see,  the  difference  is 
not  great,  and  note,  that  is  matter  of  exact  know- 
ledge ;  this  diurnal  rotation,  for  instance,  is 
calculated  nearly  to  one-tenth  of  a  second. 
The  Men  in  Mars— 
When  on  abeautiful  starry  night  we  examine  this 
world  through  the  telescope,  when  we  see  those 
polar  snows  that  melt  in  the  summer,  these  con- 
tinents clearly  defined,  these  mediterranean  seas 
with  their  great  gulfs,  this  delightful  and  varied 
geographical  configuration,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
asking  whether  the  sun  that  lights  this  world  as 
it  does  our  own  shines  upon  nothing  living  there, 
whether  these  showers  fertilise  nothing,  whether 
this  atmosphere  is  breathed  by  no  living  being, 
and  whether  this  world  of  Mars,  which  whirls  with 
such  rapidity  through  space,  is  like  a  railway 
train  travelling  empty,  without  passengers,  with- 
out merchandise. 

It  is  understood,  then,  that  we  must  apply  to 
the  planet  Mars  the  idea  originally  suggested  in 
regard  to  the  moon.  The  distance  of  this  world 
is  such  that,  although  it  is  far  superior  to  the 
moon  in  volume,  it  yet  appears  when  it  is  nearest 
to  us  to  be  sixty-three  times  smaller.  Neverthe- 
less it  is  clear  from  this  that  a  telescope  of  only 
sixty-three  magnifying  power  shows  Mars  with  the 
dimensions  that  the  moon  appears  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  that  a  magnifying  power  of  630  gives  it 
a  diameter  ten  times  greater  than  that  of  our 
satellite  as  seen  by  the  naked  eye  and  a  surface 
100  times  greater. 

—and  How  we  might  Reach  them. 
But  if  we  ever  attempt  to  put  into  practice  any 
project  whatever  for  communication  between  this 
world  and  our  own,  the  signals  must  be  established 
upon  a  much  greater  scale.  It  will  not  be  matter 
of  constructing  triangles,  squares,  and  circles 
measured  by  a  few  thousand  yards,  but  the  figures 
must  be  some  hundred  miles  in  extent  and  drawn 
always  upon  the  hypotheses :  First,  that  Mars  is 
inhabited  ;  second,  that  the  inhabitants  are  versed 
in  astronomy ;  third,  that  they  have  optical  instru- 
ments of  sufficient  power;  fourth,  that  they 
observe  our  planet  with  care. 

Let  us  not  forget,  however,  that  in  the  history 
of  progress  the  impossible  of  yesterday  becomes 
the  reality  of  to-morrow.  The  method  of  inter- 
astral  communication,  if  ever  one  be  discovered, 
will  probably  not  resemble  any  of  those  that  we 
can  think  of  now. 


May  not  interastral  magnetism  play  a  part  ? 

The  daily  oscillations  of  the  magnetic  needle, 
magnetic  intensity,  the  declination  and  the  in- 
clination, the  number  and  splendour  of  the  auroras 
boreales,  are  related  to  the  spots  and  eruptions  on 
the  sun.  Every  great  solar  phenomenon  has  its 
counterpart  in  the  manifestations  of  terrestrial 
magnetism,  in  spite  of  the  91,430,000  miles 
which  separate  the  earth  from  the  sun.  There  is 
a  suggestion  in  this  that  should  not  be  overlooked 
in  our  reflections.  Then  we  know  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  astral  magnetism.  By  this  gate,  it  may 
be,  we  enter  upon  an  avenue  that  is  immense  and 
full  of  surprises.  Let  us  not  shut  our  eyes.  The 
sphere  of  our  conceptions  will  increase  with  the 
progress  of  science. 

Very  surely  the  problem  of  interastral  com- 
munication will  not  be  solved  to-day,  and  centuries 
yet  will  doubtless  pass  before  we  can  think  of  it 
as  practicable.  But,  perhaps,  it  will  come  some 
day  through  a  new  and  unexpected  discovery. 
Even  the  idea  of  discovering  the  chemical  com- 
position of  the  stars  was  declared  absurd  by 
Auguste  Comte  and  other  great  thinkers  a  few 
years  only  before  the  analysis  of  the  spectrum  sud- 
denly caused  this  revelation  to  fall  from  the  sky. 

We  stand  but  in  the  vestibule  of  knowledge  of 
the  universe. 

CAN  WE  REMEMBER  ODOURS  ? 

THERE  are  not  wanting  instances,  over  and 
above  one's  vague  and  undefined  feelings  on 
the  point,  to  prove  that  we  can.  We  have 
the  case  of  Wordsworth,  who,  ordinarily  deficient 
in  the  sense  of  smell,  once  smelt  a  hayfield,  and 
besides  thinking  it  heaven,  never  forgot  it.  We 
also  have  the  case  of  James  learn,  now 
numbered  amongst  the  illustrious  obscure,  but 
once  known  to  fame  as  the  author  of  an 
"Essay  on  Consciousness,"  who  in  that  same  work 
of  his  states  that  he  never  lost  the  memory  of  the 
sweet  smell  of  a  baker's  shop  in  a  by-street  of 
Bassora,  nor  that  of  a  Jamaica  fruit — luscious  to 
eat,  but  unpleasant  in  odour — tw^enty-eight  years 
after  partaking  of  it.  A  Melbourne  colonist,  again,  * 
declared,  some  few  years  back,  that  "nothing  will 
ever  drive  from  his  memory  the  smell  of  the  first 
boiling-down  establishment  he  visited  in  Aus- 
tralia " — a  smell  about  as  curious  but  not  quite  so 
unpleasant  as  that  of  a  low  quarter  in  some 
Chinese  town,  which  odour  also  affected  our 
colonist  so  much  that  it  "remains  vividly  im- 
pressed "  on  his  memory,  though  he  is  now  far 
away  from  the  scene.  But  how  many  bona-fide 
cases  can  you  recollect  of  odour-reminiscence  ?  The 
result  will  probably  be  very  small.  And  yet  there 
is  no  doubt  as  to  the  proper  answer.  Men  can  re- 
member smells,  though  the  faculty  generally  lies  dor- 
mant. Sometimes,  as  in  the  cases  cited,  it  is  highly 
developed.    Savage  people  possess  it  to  perfection. 

The  Peruvian  Indians,  according  to  Humboldt, 
can  discriminate  by  the  sense  of  smell  between  the 
footprints  of  whites,  Indians,  and  negroes,  and  the 
Arabs  in  the  desert  have  been  known  to  smell  firs 
thirty  miles  off. 


THE  MARY 
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DOES   WEATHER   INFLUENCE  THE 
MIND  ? 

ISsiptrr  HE  following  seems  roughly  to  be  an 
/fflg!f^$&  outline  of  what  is  known.  When 
^K$«y^     condensation  of  vapour  takes  place 

aloft  the  tension  on  the  outside  of  the 
SbS^SCm  c'0U(^s  *s  greater  than  that  in  the 
^T^c*v£      interior,    and   on  its  under  surface 

opposite  the  earth  than  the  upper. 

This  tends  to  slowly  gain  its  equili- 
brium by  a  minute  fraction  of  the  interior  elec- 
tricity being  at  once  conveyed  to  the  surface,  the 
further  communication  being  delayed  until  the 
other  tension  is  relieved,  either  by  slow  dissipation 
or  by  self  discharge.  When  thousands  of  these 
electriferous  globules  again  further  coalesce  into 
rain -drops,  a  great  and  sudden  increase  of  tension 
at  their  surface  takes  place.  This  train  of  events 
would,  we  are  of  opinion,  correspond  pretty  well 
to  the  mental  phenomena  which  it  is  -wished  to 
ascribe  to  it. 

The  Feeling  of  Impending'  Disaster— 

The  greatest  sense  of  dread  precedes  by  a  con- 
siderable time  the  actral  fall  of  rain  ;  this  slowly 
passes  off  as  the  electrical  equilibrium  is  gained, 
to  be  succeeded  by  a  more  acute  sense  of  fear 
immediately  before  the  fall  of  rain,  and 
immediately  relieved  while  it  is  falling.  Those  in 
robust  health,  whose  mental  equilibrium  is  not 
easily  disturbed,  probably  experience  no  sensation 
that  they  take  any  account  of.  Those,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  more  nervous  disposition,  or  in  any 
way  out  of  health,  it  is  suggested,  probably 
associate  the  sense  of  dread  with  some  other  cause, 
thus  increasing  their  mental  distress,  and  so 
justifying  the  use  of  the  term  useless  conscience. 
It  is  probable  that  it  occurs  to  most  of  us  at  times 
to  feel  an  intense  dread  of  something  without 
being  able  to  give  any  physical  explanation  of  the 
fact,  and  where  there  is  just  ground  for  alarm, 
the  useless  conscience  steps  in  and  aggravates  that 
which  it  professes  to  be  anxious  to  cure. 

—is  really  Dread  of  Rain. 

Numerous  terms  have  sprung  into  use  on  the 
Continent  for  phases  of  dread  experience  by  that 
widespread,  functional  disease,  neurasthenia — such 
as  "  agarophobia,"  the  fear  of  public  places ; 
"  bactophobia,"  the  fear  of  collapse  of  lofty  objects; 
"  pantophobia,"  the  dread  of  everything  possible  ; 
but  no  term  yet  exists  to  designate  the  fear  of 
impending  rain. 

That  the  feet  tend  to  go  cold  before  snow  and 
that  the  blood-vessels  relax  when  it  falls,  is  pro- 
bably recognised  by  most  persons.  Deafness  is 
more  pronounced  in  some  patients  before  rain,  and 
giddiness  and  tinnitus  are  also  aggravated  by 
atmospheric  tension.  Some  goitre  patients  are 
made  worse  in  electrical  weather,  and  in  them,  of 
course,  disturbance  of  circulation  is  a  prominent 
feature.  Sleeplessness,  bad  dreams,  and  headache 
following  the  second  sleep,  are  all  so  frequently 
followed  by  rain  that  it  cannot  be  considered  any- 
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thing  but  reasonable  to  associate  them  as  cause 
and  effect. 

John  liunyan  relates  of  himself  that  in  early 
life  he  was  one  day  playing  cricket,  when  ho  felt 
an  immense  dread  come  over  him.  He  looked  up 
to  heaven,  and  the  whole  game  was  delayed  till  ho 
had  determined  whether  to  go  on  playing.  If  he 
had  observed  the  subsequent  phenomena,  he  would 
probably  have  found  that  his  sense  of  fear  was 
followed  at  a  longer  or  shorter  interval  by  a 
shower  of  rain,  and  that  it  was  the  electrical 
tension  preceding  it  which  produced  his  depressing 
thoughts. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  time 
rain  is  falling  the  condition  of  atmospheric  elec- 
tricity is  changed  from  negative  to  positive,  this 
being  due  to  the  friction  of  the  falling  globules. 
This  may  explain  the  relief  which  is  experienced 
when  rain  commences  falling,  which  is  sub- 
sequently followed  by  a  sense  of  dread  when  a 
further  downpour  is  indicated.  Meissner  possibly 
went  to  extreme  lengths  in  his  theories  of  the 
electrical  changes  of  the  vital  fluids,  but  that 
atmospheric  electricity  does  exert  a  powerful  in- 
fluence on  organic  beings  there  can  probably  be* 
but  little  doubt. 

 — =QQQQQO*»6=-  . 

The  other  day  it  was  announced  that  The  Illus- 
trated London  JSFeivs  and  The  Penny  Illustrated 
Paper  had  been  formed  into  a  limited  liability  com- 
pany. The  paragraph  in  which  the  announcement 
was  made  gave  the  name  of  Sir  Edward  Watkin 
as  chairman  of  the  company,  and  a  great  many 
people  jumped  at  the  conclusion  that  the  owner  of 
Snowdon  was  principal  proprietor  of  the  leading- 
sixpenny  weekly. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  case ;  indeed,  Sir 
Edward  Watkin  has  no  interest  whatever  in  The 
Illustrated,  which  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
family  of  its  founder,  the  late  Mr.  Herbert  Ingram. 
The  company  is  a  purely  family  affair,  and  was 
formed  simply  that  the  position  of  the  various 
persons  who  have  an  interest  in  the  business  might 
be  clearly  defined. 

Sir  Edward  Watkin,  an  old  friend  of  the  family, 
accepted  a  position  on  the  board  of  management,  to 
watch  the  interests  of  the  late  Mr.  Herbert  Ingram's 
widow  and  daughters.  Mr.  William  Ingram,  who 
is  the  principal  proprietor  of  The  Illustrated,  and 
his  brother,  Mr.  Charles  Ingram,  continue  to 
manage  the  business,  as  they  have  done  for 
many  years,  and  the  formation  of  the  company 
does  not  really,  I  believe,  entail  any  changes  what- 
ever. 

The  publication  of  the  paragraph  on  the  subject 
has  led  to  some  very  gratifying  discoveries  as  to 
the«estimation  in  which  the  News  is  held  by  the 
reading  public,  for  applications  for  shares  came  in 
shoals.  One  gentleman,  I  am  told,  arrived  at  198, 
Strand,  with  a  cheque  for  some  thousands  of 
pounds  which  he  was  prepared  to  put  down  then 
and  there  without  asking  any  questions  as  to  the 
prospects  of  dividend.  The  mere  fact  that  the 
shares  which  he  thought  he  could  obtain  were 
those  of  The  Illustrated  London  Neivs  was  suffi- 
cient for  him. 
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CAN  RAILWAY    ACCIDENTS   EE  PRE- 
VENTED ? 

Yes,  by  the  Aid  of  Magnetism. 

(^^^^^  block  signal  system  is  a  good  thing 
in  all  its  various  forms,  but  it  does 
■^\lsw)y^     not  escaPe   from   dependence  upon 
?£?i=P^     human  intelligence,  brains  must  be 
^s   *ountain-head,  and  brains  and 
fidelity  to  duty  must  extend  through.- 
-^fe^       out  every  detail  of  practice.  Signals 
will  be  mistaken  in  spite  of  every- 
thing.   "With  a  proper  outfit  all  collisions  of  trains 
on  the  same  line   can    be   absolutely  prevented, 
whether  from  the  front  or  rear.    This  seems,  per- 
haps, strong  language,  but  our  electrical  engineer 
thinks  any  practical  electrician  will  confirm  it  after 
getting  the  idea.    It  is  not  patented,  and  if  lives 
could  be  saved,  he  will  be  happy  to  see  it  adopted 
as  a  practical  adjunct  to  the  block  signal  system 
for  the  control  of  fast  passenger  trains  on  our 
railways. 

How  the  Magnets  should  be  Adjusted- 
Its  simplest  application  would  be  in  protecting 
a  train  which  stops  on  the  line.  Imagine  every 
passenger  locomotive  fitted  with  a  powerful  but 
inexpensive  electromagnet  adapted,  on  passage  of 
current,  to  close  the  throttle  valve,  and  another 
smaller  magnet  which,  at  the  same  instant,  would 
operate  a  special  valve  in  the  brake  pipe  and  set 
the  system  for  an  emergency  stop.  Is  it  not  plain 
if  a  train  so  equipped  were  thundering  along  at  a 
mile  a  minute  and  the  energizing  current  were 
sent  through  these  magnets,  steam  would  be 
instantly  shut  off,  and  the  air  brakes  applied  all 
over  the  train  with  the  result  that  it  was  brought 
to  a  standstill  ? 

Yes,  if  the  driver  were  holding  the  throttle 
lever,  or  were  asleep,  or  had  become  disabled. 
And,  further,  if  the  energizing  current  were  pro- 
jected from  the  train  already  standing  on  the 
track  ahead,  how  could  a  collision  occur  ?  The 
sending  of  current  from  the  stationary  train  would 
be  very  simple,  and  the  devices  should  not  prove 


a  great  expense.  Every  locomotive  would  be 
fitted  with  a  very  small  steam  engine,  driving 
a  very  small  dynamo  and  the  two  magnets 
already  mentioned.  The  throttle  of  the  little 
engine  could  be  boxed  against  access,  and  arranged 
in  connection  with  the  main  throttle,  so  that 
when  the  engineer  of  a  train  shuts  off  steam  to  stop 
his  train,  the  small  throttle  is  by  that  very  act 
opened,  and  the  little  engine  and  dynamo  start  up 
without  the  exercise  of  any  human  intelligence  or 
memory  Avhatever. 

—and  how  they  should  be  Worked. 

A  most  inexpensive  circuit  would  be  a  small  oak 
stringer,  laid  along  and  spiked  to  the  cross  ties 
about  the  centre,  and  surmounted  by  a  small 
fiat  copper  strip  laid  in  continuous  lengths  of,  say, 
one-half  mile,  each  length  being  separated  entirely 
from  that  in  front  by  a  gap  of,  say,  one  foot.  The 
other  side  of  the  circuit  would  consist  of  one  or 
both  rails.  Each  locomotive  circuit  would 
terminate  at  one  end  in  the  wheels,  as  in  an 
electric  street  railway  system,  and  at  the  other 
end  in  a  brush  or  trolley  riding  on  the  copper 
strip,  but  insulated  from  the  metal  running  gear 
of  the  locomotive.  The  little  dynamo  would  be 
shunt  or  compound  wound.  The  half-mile  lengths 
of  copper  strip  would  constitute  the  "  blocks." 

The  result  of  such  a  system  would  be  that  the 
moment  a  driver  shuts  off  steam  preparatory 
to  a  stop  anywhere  on  the  railway,  his  dynamo 
would  instantly  start  into  action  and  become  fully 
excited  by  the  time  the  train  stopped.  Then  the 
instant  a  coming  train  reached  the  end  of  that 
block,  its  magnet  and  dynamo  circuit  would 
complete  the  circuit  for  the  dynamo  on  the 
stationary  train,  and  the  approaching  train  would 
be  automatically  stopped  at  a  safe  distance. 
Every  train  would  thus  constitute  its  own  safety 
system  as  a  last  resort,  and  even  if  the  driver  of 
the  second  train  failed  to  see  a  danger  signal,  or 
misunderstood  it,  or  the  signalman  displayed  a 
wrong  signal  (and  these  things  will  happen)  the 
approaching  train  would  be  stopped  in  spite  of  its 
own  crew. 
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TWO  SOLDIERS'  WIVES. 

A  French  Story. 

wggpg^&HIS  extraordinary  episode  took  place 
£^|||p§^  shortly  after  Bourbaki's  defeat  in 
^flf^s™  the  eastern  provinces.  His  decimated 
^Srw  anc^  exhausted  army  had,  after  a 
^^rf^i^  terrible  campaign,  taken  refuge  in 
^sffft?  Switzerland,  the  bievity  of  the 
struggle  alone  saving  some  hundred 
^  thousand    men   from  certain  death. 

Hunger,  the  fearful  cold  weather,  and  the  forced 
marches  through  the  snow-covered  mountain 
paths,  had  more  particularly  affected  the  Francs 
Tireurs  thrown  out  as  forlorn  hopes,  without 
tents  or  provisions,  with  the  vanguard  when  it  was 
advancing  towards  Belfort,  or  with  the  rear  when 
it  retreated  in  the  direction  of  the  Jura  Mountains. 
Our  little  troop — which,  on  the  1st  of  January, 
numbered  1,200  men — had  dwindled  down  to  two 
and  twenty  emaciated,  tattered,  scarecrows  by  the 
time  we  reached  the  Swiss  territory.  Here  at  last, 
was  rest  and  peace,  and,  greeted  by  the  inhabitants 
with  kindly  sympathy,  we  received  every  care  and 
attention.  Life  seemed  to  spring  afresh  in  us, 
and  even  those  who,  before  the  war,  had  been  rich 
and  happy,  declared  that  creature  comforts  had 
never  seemed  so  precious  till  then.  Just  fancy,  we 
ate  every  day  and  slept  every  night ! 

War,  however,  was  still  raging  in  the  eastern 
district  of  France,  which,  by  some  oversight,  had 
not  been  included  in  the  armistice.  Besancon 
continued  to  present  a  bold  front  to  the  enemy, 
who  retaliated  by  devastating  the  Franche-Comte. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  we  would  hear  that  the 
Germans  were  close  to  the  frontier,  and  we  saw  the 
Swiss  troops  hurriedly  start  off  to  keep  a  watchful 
cordon  between  them  and  us. 

At  last  we  grew  weary  at  heart;  and,  as  our 
health  and  strength  returned,  we  longed  to  renew 
the  struggle.  It  gave  us  a  feeling  of  shame  and 
irritation  to  know  that  yonder,  not  more  than  nine 
miles  from  us,  our  unhappy  country  was  overrun 
by  the  Prussians,  who  roamed  about  as  insolent 
conquerors,  while  we  were,  at  the  same  time, 
protected  and  rendered  helpless  by  our  captivity. 

One  day  our  captain  called  five  or  six  of  us  aside, 
and  spoke  long  and  angrily  about  it.  He  was  a 
fine  fellow,  formerly  a  non-commissioned  officer  in 
the  Zouaves  ;  he  was  a  tall,  wiry  kind  of  man, 
hard  as  nails,  and,  during  the  whole  of  the  cam- 
paign, had  cut  out  plenty  of  work  for  the  Germans. 
He  was  eating  his  heart  out  at  this  inactivity,  and 
could  not  resign  himself  to  the  idea  that  he  was  a 
prisoner,  and  unable  to  do  anything  more. 


"  Good  heavens  !  "  he  said  to  us,  "  can  you  re- 
main quiet  when  you  hear  that  the  Uhlans  are 
only  two  hours  march  from  here  ?  Does  not  your 
blood  boil  at  the  thought  of  those  wretches  stalk- 
ing about  like  masters  in  our  mountains,  when 
five  thoroughly  determined  men  could  easily  kill 
off  a  file  every  day  ?  As  for  me,  I  cannot  rest — I 
must  go  there." 

"  But,  captain,  how  can  we  get  there?"  we  said. 

"  How  ?"  he  replied  ;  "oh,  that's  easy  enough. 
We  have  often  got  out  of  woods  more  closely 
guarded  than  these  Swiss  forests.  The  day  you 
choose  to  go  into  France  I'll  manage  to  get  you 
there,  no  fear." 

"  Of  course,"  we  rejoined,  "  we  might  pass  ;  but 
what  could  we  do  in  France  without  arms  ?  " 

"  Without  arms  !  "  he  retorted  ;  "  we  shall  find 
plenty  over  there." 

"You  forget  the  treaty,"  objected  another; 
"  we  should  run  the  risk  of  bringing  trouble  on 
the  Swiss  if  Manteuffel  hears  they  have  let 
prisoners  recross  the  frontier." 

Come,  come,"  said  the  captain,  "  all  these  are 
poor  reasons.  I  want  to  go  and  kill  some  Prus- 
sians, that's  all  I  know.  You  do  not  want  to ; 
very  well— only  say  so  at  once.  I  can  go  alone  ; 
I  don't  need  anybody." 

We  protested  ;  but  as  it  was  impossible  to  make 
the  captain  change  his  mind,  it  ended  by  our 
promising  to  accompany  him.  We  were  too  much 
attached  to  him  to  abandon  him,  for  he  had  never 
failed  us  in  our  need;  so  the  expedition  was 
decided  upon. 

The  captain  had  a  plan  that  he  had  been  cogi- 
tating for  some  time  past.  He  got  a  friendly 
farmer  to  lend  him  a  cart  and  five  peasants'  cos- 
tumes. Two  of  us  were  then  stowed  aAvay  in  a 
couple  of  chests  in  a  vehicle,  straw  was  thrown 
over  us,  and  the  whole  laden  with  Gruyere  cheeses, 
which  we  were  supposed  to  go  to  sell  in  France. 
The  captain,  dressed  up  as  a  carter,  told  the 
sentinels  that  he  was  taking  a  couple  of  friends 
with  him  to  protect  his  goods  in  case  of  robbers, 
and  there  seemed  nothing  out  of  the  way  in  this 
precaution.  A  Swiss  officer  appeared  to  cast  a 
knowing  look  at  the  cart,  but  that  was  merely  to 
impress  his  men.  In  reality  neither  the  officer 
nor  the  soldiers  had  any  suspicion  of  the  truth. 

"  Gee  up  !  "  cried  the  captain,  cracking  his  whip, 
and  our  three  men  calmly  smoked  their  pipes  and 
chatted  together  in  the  country  dialect.  Mean- 
while, I  was  half  smothered  in  my  box. 

"  Gee  up  !  "  again  cried  the  captain,  as  the  cheese 
cart  entered  French  territory. 

The  Prussian  lines  were  very  badly  kept,  the 
enemy  relying  on  the  watchfulness  of  the  Swiss. 
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The  Prussian  sergeant  spoke  Northern  German, 
our  captain  the  German  dialect  of  the  Swiss 
cantons  ;  so  they  did  not  understand  each  other. 
The  sergeant,  however,  pretended  to  understand 
and  allowed  us  to  pass  on.  At  last,  as  night  fell, 
after  seven  hours  of  this  strange  journeying,  we 
reached  a  small,  half  ruined  village  in  the  d  ura. 

What  was  going  to  become  of  us?  The 
captain's  whip  was  our  only  weapon,  our  clothes 
the  peasants'  smocks  and  our  sole  food  Gruyere 
cheese.  We  were  rich  in  ammunition,  for  we  had 
concealed  some  packages  of  cartridges  in  the 
middle  of  the  big  cheeses  and  had  about  1,000 — 
that  is,  200  shots  apiece  ;  but  we  required  guns. 

Luckily  the  captain  was  both  ingenious  and 
daring,  and  his  plans  were  well  laid.  While  three 
of  our  party  remained  hidden  in  a  cellar  of  the 
village  he  and  the  other  man  went  on  in  the 
direction  of  Besancon.  The  town,  it  was  true, 
was  invested ;  but  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  enter  a 
city  situated  in  a  mountainous  country  by  follow- 
ing the  plateaux  till  within  about  fifteen  miles  of 
the  walls,  and  then  going  on  foot  through  the 
paths  and  ravines,  At  Ornans,  in  the  midst  of 
the  Prussian  lines,  they  abandoned  the  cart,  and 
in  the  night  gained  the  heights  above  the  river 
Doubs.  The  next  morning  they  reached  Besancon. 
There  they  found  plenty  of  arms,  and  the  com- 
manding officer,  General  Poland,  highly  approv- 
ing the  captain's  daring  adventure,  gave  him  six 
rifles  and  wished  him  good  lack.  The  captain  also 
found  there  his  wife,  for  she  had  made  the  previous 
campaign  with  us  and  had  only  been  prevented 
following  Bourbaki's  retreat  by  an  acute  attack  of 
illness.  Now  she  had  completely  recovered  her 
strength,  and  notwithstanding  the  wretchedly 
cold  weather  and  the  numberless  privations  that 
were  to  be  expected,  she  insisted  on  leaving  the 
town  with  her  husband.  Pie  was  obliged  to  con- 
sent, and,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  our 
comrade,  started  off  at  once.  The  return  journey 
wras  most  hazardous ;  they  had  to  travel  by  night, 
in  order  to  avoid  meeting  anyone,  for  the  posses- 
sion of  six  rifles  would  have  roused  suspicion. 
After  an  absence  of  eight  days  the  captain  and 
his  two  companions  rejoined  us,  and  our  campaign 
began  in  earnest. 

The  very  first  night  of  his  return  the  captain 
began  proceedings.  Under  pretence  of  recon- 
noitring the  country,  he  went  down  to  the  high 
road.  I  must  mention  that  the  village,  which 
served  as  our  fortress,  consisted  of  a  small  cluster 
of  poor,  ill-built  houses,  that  had  long  been  aban- 
doned. They  were  situated  on  the  summit  of  a 
.steep  plateau,  surrounded  by  thick  woods ;  the  in- 
habitants were  in  the  habit  of  cutting  the  wood 
and  sliding  it  in  large  blocks  down  the  abrupt 
slopes,  called  coulees,  that  ran  down  to  the  plain, 
where  it  was  placed  in  heaps  and  twice  a  year  sold 
to  the  contractors.  Two  huts,  or  rather  small  inns, 
on  the  highway  marked  the  spot  where  the  sales 
took  place,  and  it  was  to  this  place  that  the  captain 
had  gone  down  by  one  of  the  coulees. 

We  were  on  the  lookout  at  the  top  of  the  ravine, 
and  he  had  been  absent  about  half-an-hour,  when 
we  were  startled  by  the  report  of  a  gun.  The 


captain  had  left  strict  orders  that  we  were  not  to 
move  unless  we  heard  his  bugle,  so,  notwithstand- 
ing our  cruel  state  of  anxiety,  we  felt  obliged  to 
wait  motionless,  with  our  rifles  ready.  A  mortal 
hour  passed,  but  not  another  sound  reached  us, 
not  even  a  rustle  in  the  copse.  The  captain's  wife 
grew  terribly  impatient.  What  could  he  be  doing  ? 
Why  did  he  not  summon  us  ?  Was  that  an 
enemy's  shot  ?  Had  it  killed  or  wounded  our 
chief,  her  husband  ?  These  and  many  other  were 
the  questions  we  exchanged.  We  did  not  know 
what  to  think.  As  for  ine,  I  thought  that  cither 
he  must  be  dead  or  his  expedition  prospering;  I 
was  only  curious  and  anxious  to  know  what  he 
had  done.  Suddenly  a  sharp,  ringing  blast  re- 
sounded;  but,  to  our  intense  surprise,  instead  of 
rising  from  below  it  came  from  the  village  behind 
us.  What  could  this  mean  ?  We  all  had  the 
same  idea — evidently  the  captain  had  been  killed, 
and  the  Prussians  were  sounding  his  bugle  to  draw 
us  into  a  trap.  We,  therefore,  cautiously  wended 
our  way  toward  the  houses,  step  by  step,  finger  on 
trigger,  hiding  in  the  brushwood  as  we  advanced. 

The  captain's  wife,  however,  in  spite  of  all  our 
entreaties,  dashed  forward  into  the  open,  fixing 
the  bayonet  on  her  gun,  for  she  fancied  she  would 
have  to  avenge  her  husband's  death.  We  lost 
sight  of  her  at  the  very  moment  when  a  second 
blast  burst  forth,  and  a  few  minutes  later  we  heard 
her  call  out : 

"  Come  on,  come  on  ;  he  is  alive  — it  is  he  !  " 

We  hurried  forward,  and  at  the  entry  of  the 
village  were  met  by  the  captain,  smoking  his 
pipe;  but  strange  to  say,  he  was  now  on  horse- 
back. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  you  see  something  can  be 
done  here.  I  am  mounted  now  ;  I  shot  a  Uhlan 
and  took  possession  of  his  horse.  There  was  a 
small  troop  of  them  at  the  inn,  probably  guarding 
the  high  road,  but  they  were  feasting  and  drinking 
freely.  The  sound  of  their  voices  guided  me  ;  the 
sentry  at  the  door  had  not  even  time  to  see  me 
before  I  made  daylight  through  him,  and,  jump- 
ing on  his  horse,  I  dashed  off,  followed  by  eight 
or  ten  in  hot  pursuit.  However,  I  took  some 
cross  paths,  and  here  I  am,  you  see,  only  a  bit 
scratched  and  torn.  Now,  lads,  we  must  look 
out ;  those  fellows  won't  rest  till  they  find  us  and 
we  must  greet  them  with  bullets ;  each  man  to  his 
post." 

One  man  was  placed  as  an  advanced  sentinel  at 
some  distance  from  the  village,  I  was  put  at  the 
entry  of  the  street,  the  two  others  and  the  captain 
and  his  wife  occupying  the  centre  of  the  village, 
near  the  church,  the  little  belfry  serving  as  a 
watch  tower  and  fortress. 

We  had  not  long  taken  up  our  positions  when 
we  heard  a  shot,  followed  by  another,  then  two, 
then  three  reports.  The  first  was  evidently  from 
a  chassepot ;  it  could  easily  be  recognised  by  the 
sharp  crack,  like  that  of  a  whip.  The  three  others 
proceeded  from  the  cavalry  rifles  used  by  the 
Uhlans. 

The  captain  was  furious  ;  he  had  given  strict 
orders  to  the  advance  post  to  allow  the  enemy  to 
pass,  and  only  to  follow  them  if  they  came  on  in 
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the  direction  of  the  village,  and  to  rejoin  me  when 
the  little  troop  should  be  closed  in  between  the 
houses.  Then  we  would  have  got  them  between 
two  fires  and  not  one  would  have  escaped. 

"  The  devil  take  Piedelot,"  said  the  captain ; 

the  idiot  has  put  them  on  the  alert  and  they 
won't  dare  to  come  on.  Besides,  I  am  sure  he  has 
managed  to  get  hit,  for  we  don't  hear  him  call,  nor 
return  their  shots.  He  has  only  got  his  deserts ; 
he  ought  to  have  obeyed  orders."  Then,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  he  muttered  in  his  beard  ;  "  Poor 
fellow,  he  is  so  plucky  and  shoots  so  well." 

The  captain's  conjectures  proved  true.  We 
waited  till  evening,  but  no  Uhlans  put  in  an 
appearance.  They  had  evidently  withdrawn  after 
the  first  attack.  Unfortunately  we  did  not  see 
-anything  of  Piedelot ;  was  he  a  prisoner  or  dead  ? 
When  it  was  dark  the  captain  proposed  to  go  and 
reconnoitre,  and  three  of  us  started  off.  At  the 
place  where  the  sentry  had  been  posted  we  found 
blood,  a  broken  gun,  and  the  ground  very  much 
trampled,  showing  that  there  had  been  a  desperate 
struggle,  but,  although  we  searched  the  brush- 
wood around,  we  could  find  neither  wounded  nor 
dead.  We  returned  at  midnight,  without  any 
news  of  our  unhappy  comrade. 

"  It  is  very  strange,"  growled  the  captain. 
"  They  must  have  killed  him  and  hid  him  in  the 
underbi  si.  It  is  impossible  that  he  should  have 
-escaped.  He  would  have  called  for  help.  I 
cannot  make  it  out." 

As  he  was  speaking  a  great  red  glare  rose  up 
in  the  direction  of  the  inn  on  the  high  road,  and 
lit  up  the  sky. 

"  Blackguardly  cowards  !  "  he  screamed  ;  "  I'll 
wager  that  to  revenge  themselves  they  have  set 
fire  to  the  sale  houses.  And  then  they  will  sneak 
off ;  one  man  killed  and  two  houses  burned  satis- 
fies them.  But  we  won't  let  them  off  so  cheap. 
Come,  my  men,  we  will  force  them  to  leave  their 
bonfire  and  fight." 

"  If  only  we  could  rescue  Piedelot  at  the  same 
time  what  luck  it  would  be,"  said  one  of  the  men. 

We  started  off,  all  five  of  us,  full  of  anger  and 
hope.  In  twenty  minutes  we  had  slidden  down 
the  coulee,  and  were  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
the  inn.  The  fire  was  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
while  the  lurid  glare  over  the  roof  was  alone 
visible.  We  were  advancing  slowly,  fearful  lest 
we  should  fall  into  a  trap,  when  we  heard  Piede- 
lot's  well-known  voice.  It  sounded  strange, 
hoarse  and  loud,  stifled,  and  at  the  same  time, 
sharp,  as  if  he  were  screaming  with  all  his  might, 
while  his  mouth  was  stuffed  full  of  rags.  He 
seemed  to  be  groaning  and  wheezing  out  the  words, 
"  Help  !  help  !  " 

We  cast  prudence  to  the  winds,  and  in  two 
bounds  were  behind  the  inn.  An  appalling  sight 
met  our  gaze. 

Piedelot  was  being  roasted  alive  !  Fastened  to 
the  centre  of  one  of  the  piles  of  wood,  collected 
there  by  the  foresters,  he  writhed  in  agony  while 
the  flames  licked  him  with  their  sharp  tongues. 
To  knock  down  the  pile,  scatter  the  firebrands,  and 
cut  his  bonds  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment. 

Poor  fellow,  what  a  condition  he  was  in.  His 


left  arm  had  been  broken,  and  he  looked  as  if  he 
had  been  beaten  and  thrashed  all  over,  his  whole 
body  was  so  swollen,  so  black,  so  covered  with 
blood. 

Poor,  poor  Piedelot !  How  we  longed  to  avenge 
him.  How  we  thirsted  for  the  blood  of  those 
villainous  Prussians.  But  they  had  disappeared, 
leaving  only  their  crime  behind  them.  Mean- 
while, the  captain's  wife  did  her  best  to  dress  his 
wounds.  After  a  few  minutes  he  recovered  con- 
sciousness. 

"  Ah,  captain,  is  it  you?"  he  murmured,  and 
then  he  burst  out :  "  Ah,  the  blackguards,  the 
wretches.  Twenty  of  them  came  to  surprise 
us  !" 

"  Twenty  ?  "  said  the  captain. 

"  Yes,  a  whole  gang  of  them.  This  is  why  I 
disobeyed  orders,  captain,  and  fired  on  them. 
They  would  have  killed  you  all,  so  I  preferred 
stopping  them.  That  frightened  them  and  they 
did  not  dare  advance  any  further,  they  are  such 
cowards.  Four  of  them  fired  at  me  at  twenty 
yards,  as  if  at  a  target ;  then  they  fell  on  me  with 
their  sabres.  My  arm  was  broken  and  I  could 
only  use  my  bayonet  with  one  hand." 

"  But  why  did  you  not  call  for  help  ?  " 

"  I  took  care  not  to.  You  would  have  come  and 
would  not  have  been  able  to  defend  me  or  your- 
selves— five  against  twenty." 

"You  know  very  well,"  replied  the  captain, 
"  we  should  not  have  allowed  you  to  be  taken 
prisoner." 

"  I  preferred  that  only  one  should  be  killed.  I 
did  not  want  to  draw  you  there  ;  it  would  have 
been  madness." 

"  Well,  well,  we  won't  talk  of  that  any  more. 
Do  you  feel  any  easier,  now  ?  " 

1 1  No,"  said  poor  Piedelot,  "I  am  choking.  I 
know  I  can't  live.  The  wretches  tied  me  to  a  tree 
and  beat  me  and  wrung  my  broken  arm  till  I 
fainted.  But  I  did  not  scream  ;  I  would  have 
bitten  off  my  tongue  sooner  than  cry  out  before 
them.  Now,  with  you  around  me,  I  can  say  how 
I  suffer  ;  I  can  cry  and  it  does  me  good.  Thank 
you,  my  dear  friends,  thank  you." 

"  Poor  Piedelot,  we  will  avenge  you." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  am  quite  willing  you  should  do  that. 
There  is  a  woman  among  them — the  wife  of  the 
fellow  the  captain  killed  yesterday.  She  is  dressed 
like  a  Uhlan,  and  she  is  the  most  cruel  of  them  all. 
It  was  she  who  proposed  roasting  me,  and  she  her- 
self set  fire  to  the  wood.  Oh,  the  brute — what 
pain — oh,  my  back,  my  arm  !  " 

He  fell  down,  gasping  and  writhing  in  a  terrible 
agony.  The  captain's  wife  wiped  the  perspiration 
from  his  brow ;  we  cried  like  children  with  rage 
and  despair. 

I  cannot  relate  the  end.  He  died  in  about  half 
an  hour,  but  before  he  expired  he  told  us  in  which 
direction  the  Prussians  had  gone.  We  hurriedly 
buried  him,  and  dashed  away  in  furious  pursuit  of 
them. 

"We  will  throw  ourselves  into  the  middle  of  the 
Prussian  army,  if  it  is  necessary,"  said  the  captain, 
"  but  we  will  avenge  Piedelot.  Let  us  swear  to 
die  sooner  than  let  those  fellows  escape.    If  I  am 
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killed  these  are  my  orders :  All  prisoners  taken, 
not  excepting  the  woman,  are  to  be  shot  on  the 
spot." 

"  Not  the  woman,"  said  the  captain's  wife  ;  "  if 
you  survive  you  will  never  shoot  a  woman,  I  know. 
But  if  you  die  in  this  attempt  I  will  fight  her 
single  handed  and  kill  her  myself.  If  she  kills  me 
you  may  do  what  you  like  with  her." 

"  We  will  roast  her,  tear  her  to  pieces ! "  the 
others  exclaimed.  "Piedelot  shall  be  avenged! 
Eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth." 

And  with  this  we  set  off. 

The  next  morning  we  fell  unawares  on  an  out- 
post of  Uhlans,  some  twelve  miles  distant.  Sur- 
prised by  our  sudden  attack  they  were  unable  to 
get  to  their  horses  or  even  to  defend  themselves, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  wo  made  all  five  prisoners. 
The  captain  cross-examined  them.  From  their 
answers  we  felt  sure  these  were  our  fellows,  and 
when  we  discovered  that  one  of  them  was  a 
woman,  the  female  torturer  who  martyred  our 
comrade,  we  were  savagely  delighted.  The  four 
men  were  at  once  dispatched. 

Then  we  discussed  what  should  be  the  woman's 
fate.  I  must  confess  that  we  all  wanted  to  shoot 
her,  for  hatred  and  thirst  for  revenge  had 
deadened  all  pity  in  our  hearts.  We  forgot  we 
were  going  to  kill  a  woman.  It  was  a  woman,  the 
captain's  wife,  who  recalled  us  to  our  senses,  and 
by  her  advice  it  was  decided  to  keep  the  Uhlan's 
wife  a  prisoner.  Poor  woman,  she  little  guessed 
how  cruelly  she  was  to  be  punished  for  her 
pity. 

The  following  day  we  learned  that  the  armistice 
ivas  extended  to  the  Eastern  district,  and  that  we 
were,  therefore,  obliged  to  put  an  end  to  our  cam- 
paign. Two  of  our  men,  who  belonged  to  that 
part  of  the  country,  went  back  to  their  homes,  and 
only  four  remained — the  captain,  his  wife  and  two 
men.  We  came  from  Besancon,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  armistice,  was  still  besieged. 

"  Let  us  remain  here,"  said  the  captain ;  " 1 
cannot  believe  that  the  war  will  end  like  this. 
There  are  still  brave  men  in  France,  thank  heaven  ! 
and  it  will  soon  be  spring.  The  armistice  is  but  a 
trap  laid  for  the  Prussians ;  in  the  meantime, 
another  army  will  be  got  together,  and  some  fine 
day  we  shall  fall  on  the  enemy.  Then  we  shall  be 
ready,  and  we  have  a  hostage  ;  let  us  remain  here." 
So  we  took  up  our  winter  quarters.  The  weather 
was  terribly  cold  and  we  hardly  went  out  of 
doors. 

Some  one  was  always  obliged  to  mount  guard 
over  the  Uhlan's  wife.  She  was  very  gloomy  and 
hardly  spoke,  except  to  lament  her  husband,  whom 
cur  captain  had  killed.  She  always  cast  angry 
gianees  at  him,  and  we  saw  the  thirst  for  vengeance 
that  tortured  her.  It  seemed  to  us  a  just  punish- 
ment for  the  hideous  tortures  she  had  inflicted 
on  Piedelot.  Impotent  revenge  is  a  terrible 
grief. 

Alas !  we,  who  had  known  how  to  avenge  our 
comrade,  ought  to  have  realised  that  this  woman 
would  know  how  to  avenge  her  husband,  and  we 
ought  to  have  been  on  our  guard.  It  is  true  that 
at  night  one  of  us  watched  her,  and  at  first  the 


prisoner  was  bound  by  a  long  cord  to  an  old  oak 
bench  fastened  into  the  wall.  But  little  by  little, 
notwithstanding  her  silent  hatred,  as  she  had 
never  tried  to  escape,  our  vigilance  relaxed,  and 
she  was  allowed  to  lie  down  without  being  tied. 
There  was  nothing  to  fear,  she  was  at  the  further 
end  of  the  room,  a  man  mounted  guard  at  the- 
door,  and  between  her  and  the  sentry  the  captain's 
wife  and  the  two  other  men  slept.  Besides,  she 
was  unarmed  and  alone  against  four;  it  really 
seemed  as  if  there  could  be  no  danger. 

One  night,  while  we  were  asleep,  the  captain 
being  on  guard  and  the  woman  quietly  crouched  in 
her  corner,  seeming  calmer  than  usual — indeed  T 
she  had  that  day  smiled  for  the  first  time  since 
her  captivity — we  were  suddenly  awakened  by  a 
terrific  scream. 

We  jumped  up,  and,  groping  about,  stumbled 
over  a  couple  of  bodies  that  were  rolling  and 
struggling  desperately  on  the  ground.  It  was  the 
captain  and  the  Uhlan's  wife.  We  threw  our- 
selves on  them,  and  succeeded  in  parting  them. 
The  woman  was  laughing  horribly,  while  the  cap- 
tain seemed  to  be  gasping.  All  this  took  place  in 
the  dark.  Two  of  us  held  the  prisoner  down.  At 
last  we  got  a  light,  and  then  we  saw,  to  our  horror,, 
the  captain  lying  in  a  pool  of  blood,  with  an 
enormous  gash  in  his  throat.  His  sword  bayonet 
had  been  plucked  from  his  gun  and  stuck  in  his 
throat.  A  few  minutes  later,  without  having  been 
able  to  utter  a  word,  he  died. 

His  wife  did  not  shed  a  tear  ;  she  seemed 
choked,  and,  looking  at  the  woman  with  a  calm 
ferocity  that  was  appalling,  she  stammered  out : 

"  This  woman  belongs  to  me.  You  swore  a 
week  ago  to  let  me  kill  her  in  my  own  way  if  she- 
killed  my  husband  ;  you  must  keep  your  word. 
Fasten  her  firmly  in  the  fireplace  and  stand  her 
up  at  the  back  of  the  hearth  ;  then  you  may  go 
where  you  like,  far  away.  I  will  take  my  own 
revenge.  Leave  the  captain's  body.  We  will  stay 
here,  we  three — he,  she  and  I." 

We  silently  obeyed  her  and  went  away.  She 
promised  to  write  to  us  at  Geneva,  whither  we- 
were  going. 

Two  days  later  I  received  the  following  letter,, 
dated  the  day  after  our  departure,  and  written 
from  the  old  inn  on  the  high  road  : — 

"  My  Dear  Friend, — I  write  to  you  according 
to  my  promise.  I  am  at  the  present  moment  at 
the  inn,  where  I  have  just  handed  over  my 
prisoner  to  a  Prussian  officer. 

"  I  must  tell  you  that  the  poor  woman  has  left 
two  little  children  behind  her  in  Germany.  She, 
too,  had  followed  her  husband,  to  whom  she  was 
deeply  attached,  unwilling  to  let  him  expose  him- 
self alone  to  the  chances  of  war.  She  had  left  the- 
children  with  their  grandfather. 

"  I  have  known  this  since  yesterday,  and  this 
knowledge  has  changed  my  thoughts  of  vengeance 
to  more  humane  ones.  While  1  was  insulting  this 
woman,  foretelling  her  the  torments  1  was  about 
to  inflict  on  her,  recalling  to  her  poor  Piedelot's- 
fate,  and  preparing  the  same  torturing  death  for 
her,  she  gazed  coldly  at  me  and  said  : 
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"  '  What  have  you  to  reproach  me  with,  French- 
woman ?  You  think  you  are  doing  right  in 
avenging  your  husband,  do  you  not  ?  ' 

"  4  Certainly,'  I  replied. 

"  '  Well,  in  killing  him  I  did  what  you  are  going 
to  do  in  burning  me.  I  avenged  my  husband, 
whom  your  husband  killed.' 

"  '  Then,'  I  retorted,  'as  you  approve  of  ven- 
geance prepare  to  submit  to  it.' 

"'Ido  not  fear  it,'  she  ^answered. 

"  And,  in  truth,  she  did  not  seem  to  lose  courage. 
Her  countenance  was  serene,  and  she  watched 
without  a  tremor  while  I  piled  up  the  wood  and 
dry  leaves,  and  feverishly  poured  powder  from  the 
cartridges  to  hasten  the  tire.  For  one  moment  I 
hesitated.  But  the  captain  lay  there,  ghastly 
and  bloody,  looking  at  me  with  wide-open,  glassy 
eyes.  I  kissed  his  pale  lips,  and  returned  to  my 
work. 

"  Raising  my  head  unexpectedly  I  saw  that  the 
woman  was  weeping.    I  was  astonished. 

" '  Oh,  you  are  frightened,'  I  said. 

" '  No,'  she  answered  ;  '  but  when  I  saw  you 
kiss  your  husband  I  thought  of  mine  and  all  those 
I  love.' 

"She  sobbed  aloud;  then  she  stopped  abruptly, 
and  said  in  a  faltering,  almost  inaudible,  voice, 

"  4  Have  you  any  children  ?  ' 

"  I  quivered  all  over,  fop  I  well  understood  by 
her  question  that  this  poor  woman  was  a  mother. 
She  asked  me  to  look  in  a  pocket-book  that  was  in 
her  breast  pocket.  There  were  two  photographs 
of  little  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  with  the  good 
gentle  little  chubby  faces  of  German  children. 
There  were,  also,  two  fair  curls,  and  a  letter 
written  in  big,  ^wkward  letters,  beginning 
with  the  German  word  Mutterchen. 

"  I  could  not  restrain  my  tears.  I  unfastened 
her  bonds,  and,  without  daring  to  catch  a  look  at 
my  poor  dead  husband,  left  there  unavenged,  I 
came  down  with  her  to  this  inn.  She  is  free. 
I  have  just  parted  from  her,  and  she  cried  as  she 
bade  me  good-bye.  I  am  now  returning  to  my 
poor  husband,  to  my  dead  love.  Come  as  soon  as 
possible  and  fetch  our  two  bodies  .  .  ." 

I  started  off  in  all  haste.  When  I  reached  the 
village  I  found  a  Prussian  patrol  guarding  the 
little  house.  I  inquired  what  had  taken  place, 
and  was  told  that  a  captain  of  Franc  Tireurs  and 
his  wife  laid  dead  there.  I  gave  their  names, 
proved  that  I  knew  them,  and  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  bury  them. 

u  Someone  has  already  undertaken  their  burial," 
was  the  reply,  "  but  you  may  go  in  if  you  choose, 
as  you  knew  them.  You  can  settle  with  their 
friend  about  the  funeral." 

I  went  in.  The  captain  and  his  wife  lay  on  a 
bed,  side  by  side,  covered  with  a  sheet.  I  raised 
it  gently,  and  saw  that  the  wife  had  inflicted  on 
herself  the  same  wound  that  had  killed  her  hus- 
band. 

By  the  bedside,  watching  and  weeping,  was  the 
person  who  had  been  mentioned  to  me  as  their 
friend. 

It  was  the  Uhlan's  wife. 


TAKING  A  DEGREE  IN  CHINA. 


UCHANG,  on  the  Yangtsze,  oppo- 
site Hankow,  is  the  capital  of  the 
two  provinces  Hupeh  and  Hunan. 
Here,  every  third  year,  the  exami- 
nation for  competitors  from  both 
provinces  is  held.  The  streets  .are 
thronged  with  long-robed,  large- 
spectacled  gentlemen.  Wuchang 
had  from  12,000  to  15,000  bachelors  of  aits 
within  its  walls,  who  came  from  the  far  borders  of 
the  province  for  the  examination  for  the  pro- 
vincial degree.  About  one-half  per  cent,  will  be 
successful ;  thousands  of  them  know  they  have 
not  the  shadow  of  a  chance,  but  literary  etiquette 
binds  them  to  appear. 

In  the  wake  of  these  Confucian  scholars  came  a 
rout  of  traders,  painters,  scroll-sellers,  teapot 
vendors,  candle  merchants,  spectacle-mongers,  <fec. ; 
servants  and  friends  swell  the  number,  so  that 
the  examination  makes  a  difference  of  40,000  or 
50,000  to  the  resident  population. 

The  Preparations  for  the  Examination— 

The  lists  thus  prepared,  the  city  takes  a 
holiday  to  witness  the  ceremony  of  "  entering  the 
curtain  " — i.e.,  opening  the  examination  hall.  For 
days  coolies  have  been  pumping  water  into  great 
tanks,  droves  of  pigs  have  been  driven  into  the 
enclosures,  doctors,  tailors,  cooks,  coffins,  printers, 
etc.,  have  been  massed  within  the  hall  for  possible 
needs.  The  whole  company  is  first  entertained  to 
breakfast  at  the  yamen,  and  then  the  procession 
forms. 

The  hall  is  a  miniature  city.  Practically  martial 
law  is  proclaimed.  In  the  central  tower  is  a 
sword,  and  misdemeanour  within  the  limits  is 
punished  with  instant  death.  Altogether  there 
must  be  over  20,000  people  shut  in.  Cases  have 
been  known  in  which  a  hopeful  candidate  was 
crushed  to  death  in  the  crowd  at  the  gate.  Each 
candidate  is  first  identified,  and  he  is  assigned  a 
certain  number  which  corresponds  to  a  cell  a  few 
feet  square,  containing  one  board  for  a  seat  and 
one  for  a  desk. 

—and  How  it  is  Conducted. 

Meanwhile  the  printers  in  the  building  are  hard 
at  work  printing  the  essay  texts.  Each  row  of 
cells  has  two  attendants  for  cooking,  etc.,  assigned 
to  it.  The  candidates  take  their  seats,  the  rows  are 
locked  from  the  outside,  the  themes  are  handed 
out,  the  contest  has  begun. 

The  examination  is  divided  into  three  bouts  of 
about  thirty-six  hours,  two  nights  and  a  day,  each, 
with  intervals  of  a  day.  The  strain,  as  may  be 
imagined,  is  very  great,  and  several  victims  die  in 
the  hall.  At  the  end  of  the  third  trial,  the  first 
batch  of  those  who  have  completed  their  essays  is 
honoured  with  the  firing  of  guns,  the  bows  of  the 
officials,  and  the  ministry  of  a  band  of  music. 
Three  weeks  of  anxious  waiting  will  ensue  before 
a  huge  crowd  will  assemble  to  see  the  list  pub- 
lished. 
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LIFE  ON  A  GREAT  SHIP. 

*jy^fraKEN  every  ship  there  are  three  depart- 
(alwP^Inl  monts — the  sailing,  or  deck  depart- 
^j^Xf  ment ;  the  passenger,  or  steward's 
raj^p^T  department ;  and  the  engine  depart- 
•jS^jr-  ment.  Each  of  these  departments 
^^f/^  has  a  crew  of  its  own,  under  the  per- 
^jS^-v     sonal  supervision  of    a  chief  officer. 

Supreme  over  the  combination  of  all 
the  departments  is  the  captain,  who  is  an 
absolute  monarch  during  the  time  that  his 
ship  is  at  sea.  On  the  City  of  Paris  there  are 
eight  officers  besides  the  captain.  Everyone  of 
them  holds  a  master's  certificate  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  of  Liverpool,  so  that  there  are  nine 
men  on  the  ship  who  are  competent  to  take  her  in 
charge. 

The  sailing  department  musters  59  men  and 
boys;  the  passenger  department  158  men,  boys, 
and  women  ;  and  the  engine  department  198  men 
— in  all,  415. 

The  Real  Record-Makers. 

There  is  a  notion  going  about  that  the  records 
of  ocean  greyhounds  are  broken  somewhere  up  on 
the  bridge,  and  the  man  who  is  generally  credited 
with  doing  the  record  smashing  is  the  captain.  It 
is  certain  that  some  captains  are  as  much  puffed 
up  by  such  an  achievement  on  the  part  of  their 
ship  as  if  the  new  record  was  the  result  of  their 
personal  efforts.  But  if  you  want  to  see  where 
records  are  really  made,  you  should  visit  the 
engine-room.  The  greasy  fellows  who  stand 
around  as  if  they  had  nothing  whatever  to  interest 
them  in  life,  but  are  really  watching  every  little 
bit  of  machinery  to  see  that  it  does  its  work  ;  the 
good-natured  but  oily  chief  engineer,  who  knows 
every  part  of  his  engine  so  well  that  he  can  tell 
where  he  is  by  the  noise,  and  those  grimy,  sooty, 
white-eyed  chaps  puffing  along  under  big  baskets 
of  coal,  or  jamming  long  iron  rods  into  furnaces 
that  roar  white  hot — these  are  the  men  who  know 
and  can  tell  where  speed  is  born  and  where  records 
grow. 

All  watches  in  the  engine  department  are  four 
hours  long,  and  there  are  no  dog  watches.  The 
men  stand  four  hours  and  are  off  eight  hours,  so 
that  they  stand  the  same  watches  every  day. 
There  is  always  a  second  engineer  in  charge  of  the 
engines.  "With  him  one  third,  one  fourth,  and  one 
fifth  engineer.  One  third  and  fourth  engineer  are 
always  on  watch  at  the  stokeholes. 

Work  in  the  Stokehole. 

The  City  of  Paris  has  nine  boilers  arranged  in 
groups  of  three,  in  separate  divisions  of  the  ship. 
In  charge  of  each  group  of  boilers  during  a  watch 
is  one  water-tender,  who  is  under  the  supervision 
of  the  second  engineer  on  watch.  Eight  stokers 
and  six  coal  trimmers  tend  the  fires  in  each  set  of 
boilers  during  a  watch  and  eight  greasers  are  con- 
stantly employed  oiling  the  big  engines.  One  boss 
trimmer  is  on  duty  during  each  watch.  The 
stokers  are  the  firemen.  The  coal  trimmers  bring 
them  the  coal  from  the  bunkers.  Their  work  is 
Lard  and  hot  and  fast,  but  there  are  a  great  many 


very  much  mistaken  notions  about  the  tremendous- 
hardships  endured  by  the  stokers  of  big  steam- 
ships. The  stokers  on  the  City  of  Paris  work  for 
four  hours  at  a  stretch,  and  are  off  duty  for  eight 
hours.  They  work  in  a  temperature  of  about 
100  deg.,  but  there  is  a  constant  draught  through 
the  stokeholes  and  coal  bunkers,  and  not  a  mild 
draught  either,  but  a  good  strong,  healthy  breeze 
of  cool  fresh  air  forced  down  by  the  giant  fans  in 
the  ventilators  on  the  main  deck.  As  a  rule,  they 
are  men  who  earn  more  money  and  have  a  better 
time  of  life,  as  they  regard  it,  in  their  business- 
than  at  any  other  work  which  they  can  do.  They 
earn  their  money  by  two  weeks'  work,  and  with  it 
comes  support  and  idleness  for  two  other  weeks. 
The  Board  of  Trade  of  Liverpool  has  made  a  scale 
by  which  all  the  ship's  crew  shall  be  fed,  and  the- 
day  before  a  ship  goes  to  sea  a  surveyor  goes- 
through  the  ship's  stores  to  see  that  they  comply 
with  the  law. 

What  the  Engine-Room  is  Like. 

A  visit  to  the  engine-room  of  the  City  of  Paris? 
is  by  no  means  as  unpleasant  as  some  people  affect 
to  believe.  Just  as  in  the  stokeholes,  there  is  a. 
constant,  sturdy  breeze  of  fresh  cool  air,  so  that 
the  temperature  is  much  more  endurable  than  that 
of  many  of  New  York's  summer  days.  The  great 
engines  work  with  remarkably  little  noise,  and  it 
is  reassuring  to  those  nervous  ones  who  always- 
have  more  or  less  dread  of  accident,  to  see  the  way 
the  watch  is  kept.  The  eight  greasers  are  con- 
stantly making  their  rounds,  wiping  a  rod  here,, 
dropping  a  little  oil  there,  and  telling  by  simply 
feeling  of  the  swiftly  moving  machinery  whether 
it  is  working  well  or  not.  At  the  big  row  of 
steam  gauges,  and  other  indicators,  where  the- 
telegraph  dials  that  connect  with  the  bridge  are^. 
an  engineer  is  always  standing,  ready  to  answer 
the  least  signal. 

Testing  the  Shaft. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  devices  in  the* 
engine-room  is  about  the  simplest.  It  is  the 
arrangement  by  which  the  engineers  tell  whether 
that  part  of  the  shaft  which  extends  outside  the- 
ship's  hold  is  working  smoothly  or  not.  In  all 
twin-screw  ships  this  runs  through  a  sort  of 
tunnel  fastened  to  the  ship  by  big  brackets.  Of 
course,  it  is  impossible  to  get  at  this  part  of  the 
shaft  during  a  voyage.  On  the  City  oj  Paris  this 
is  40  ft.  long.  The  engineers  have  rigged  a  little,, 
fine  tube  along  the  top  of  the  shaft  which  runs 
inside  the  ship,  just  over  the  shaft.  Water  is 
constantly  running  through  this  tube  in  a  fine 
stream.  The  engineer  on  watch  frequently  tries 
the  temperature  of  this  water  with  his  hand.  If 
the  wTater  were  warm  he  would  know  at  once  that 
something  was  wrong  with  tho  working  of  the 
shaft,  and  it  would  be  slowed  down.  If  that  did 
not  remedy,  the  trouble,  the  engines  on  that  side 
would  be  stopped.  The  device  is  as  perfect  in  its 
working  as  it  is  simple  in  its  construction. 

Between  the  starboard  and  port  engine  spaces 
is  a  little  narrow  room,  presided  over  by  the 
storekeepers.  In  it  can  be  found  anything  that 
could  ever  be  needed  for  repairs  to  any  part  of  the* 
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machinery — bolts,  nuts,  screws,  rivets,  wire,  steel, 
iron,  anything  and  everything  you  can  think  of 
pertaining  to  that  business.  There  is  a  little 
lathe  and  all  sorts  of  drills,  and  the  whole  in  a 
wonderfully  complete  little  machine  shop.  These 
storekeepers  also  have  charge  of  the  oil  and  waste 
used  about  the  engines  and  of  the  spare  gear. 

There  is  one  man  on  board  the  City  of  Paris  for 
whom  life  must  be  one  long  nightmare.  He  is  the 
-chief  steward,  who,  under  the  general  supervision 
of  the  purser,  has  charge  of  the  entire  passenger 
department.  He  has  work  to  do  which  makes  men 
gray-haired  while  they  are  yet  young,  and  stoop - 
-shouldered  before  they  have  reached  middle  age. 
Everything  that  everybody  wants  to  know,  or  do, 
or  see,  he  asks  the  chief  steward  about. 

There  are  nineteen  cooks  and  assistants,  includ- 
ing scullery  boys  and  vegetable  men.  The  chief 
himself  prepares  all  soups  and  entrees,  and  the 
^second  cook  prepares  the  joints  and  fish. 

Food  for  an  Army. 

On  the  last  trip  to  New  York  there  were  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  the  passengers  1 8,000  lb.  of 
beef,  5,000  lb.  of  mutton  and  lamb,  1,600  lb.  of 
veal,  pork,  and  corned  beef ;  8,000  lb.  of  sausage, 
tripe,  liver,  calves'  heads,  calves'  feet,  sweetbreads 
and  kidneys,  2,000  lb.  of  fresh  fish,  8,000  New 
York  clams,  12,000  frying  oysters,  250  tins 
of  jam  and  marmalade,  100  bottles  of  pickles  and 
sauces,  500  lb.  of  coffee,  250  lb.  of  tea,  250  lb. 
of  potted  fish,  pilchards,  sardines,  salmon 
and  lobsters;  300  fresh  lobsters,  3,000  lb.  of 
moist  sugar,  600  lb.  of  lump  sugar,  20  gals,  of 
-syrup,  800  gals,  of  milk,  24  gals,  of  cream, 
500  quarts  of  ice-cream,  500  lb.  of  fresh 
butter,  700  lb.  of  corned  butter  and  2,000  lb. 
of  salt  butter;  16  tons  of  potatoes,  5  tons  of 
-cabbages,  carrots,  turnips,  parsnips,  and  so  on  ; 
15,000  eggs,  3  barrels  of  corned  pork,  1,000 
chickens  and  ducks,  100  turkeys  and  geese,  2,000 
grouse,  partridge,  quail  and  reed  birds  and  100 
rabbits.  That  was  part  of  what  536  saloon 
^passengers  ate  in  their  seven  days  on  the  trip. 
 — -aoaogyjaoaosT —  , 

The  Cit  is  a  new  weekly,  which  made  its  appear- 
ance on  March  5th.  Its  title  is,  I  suppose,  a  con- 
traction of  Citizen,  and  it  deals  to  a  considerable 
extent  with  City  matters.  A  few  pages  are 
devoted  to  social  gossip  of  the  familiar  descrip- 
tion.    There  is  a  prize  story,  a  series  entitled 

City  Portraits  "  and  another  under  the  heading 
f*  Illustrious  Cits."   

I  believe  that  Dundee  can  show  a  greater  out- 
out  of  papers,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  than  any 
/city  in  the  world.  The  Dundee  Courier,  The 
Dundee  Weekly  News,  The  People's  Journal,  The 
People's  Friend,  and  The  Dundee  Advertiser  are  all 
published  in  this  city,  and  all  have  huge  circula- 
tions. The  Courier  and  The  News  belong  to  the 
same  proprietors,  and  they  are  just  distinguishing 
themselves  by  laying  down  the  largest  printing 
machine  in  the  world.  It  is  constructed  with  a 
view  to  printing,  folding,  and  counting  50,000 
-eight-paged  papers  per  hour,  twice  as  many  as  any 
other  machine  in  existence  can  turn  out. 


THE  "BLACK "  MONKS  OF  RUSSIA. 

§HE  "  Black  "  monks  are  the  nobility  of 
the  Russian  priesthood.  Their  history 
dates  back  to  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  the  Czar's  dominions 
from  Constantinople.  They  were  the 
pioneers  sent  by  the  Greek  Church 
into  the  north,  where  they  founded 
monasteries  in  suitable  localities,  and, 
thanks  to  their  superior  civilisation  and  teach- 
ing, soon  won  the  respect  and  adherence  of 
the  semi-civilised  Muscovites.  The  princes  and 
governor's  at  once  recognised  the  great  moral 
influence  exercised  by  the  monasteries,  and 
hastened  to  extend  their  protection  to  them. 

Their  not  too  Stringent  Rules. 

As  a  rule  the  monastery  provides  its  inmates 
with  food,  lodging,  and  fuel.  The  monk  must 
provide  everything  else  for  himself  out  of  his 
share  of  the  income  of  the  monastery.  Nothing 
is  known  of  the  monk's  life  within  the  cloister 
walls.  The  vows  of  obedience,  chastity,  and 
poverty  framed  by  St.  Basil  are  said  to  be  enforced, 
but  the  rules  of  fasting  and  abstinence  are  not 
rigorously  observed,  nor  are  the  monastery  walls 
in  any  part  of  Russia  insurmountable.  The 
bishops  of  the  Russian  church  are  selected  ex- 
clusively from  the  ranks  of  the  .Black  monks. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  here  that  all 
ecclesiastical  matters  in  the  empire  are  directed 
by  the  so-called  Holy  Synod  This  is  a  council, 
consisting  of  a  president,  two  vice-presidents,  and 
four  councillors,  constituted  by  a  ukase  of  Peter 
the  Groat.  Ther  e  is  no  appeal  against  its  decision. 
Some  of  its  members  are  elected  for  life,  other* 
for  a  certain  period  only. 

The  Domination  of  the  Czar. 

Among  the  former  is  the  "  Autocrat  of  ail  the 
Russias;*'  the  Metropolitan  of  St.  Petersburg, 
and  the  army  bishop.  But  it  is  the  will  of  the 
Czar  which  in  reality  rules  the  decisions  of  the 
Synod.  The  Czar's  representative  is  present  at  all 
the  meetings,  and  every  document  intended  for 
the  consideration  of  the  council  must  pass  through 
his  hands.  It  can,  therefore,  easily  be  conceived 
that  no  free  discussion  of  a  matter  is  possible,  and 
the  Synod  is  nothing  but  a  mere  tool  for  the 
execution  of  the  autocrat's  wishes. 

With  this  body  rests  the  election  of  the  higher 
officials  and  bishops  of  the  Church.  The  duties  of 
the  latter  consist  in  supervising  the  clergy  and 
monasteries  in  their  diocese,  in  suppressing  heresy, 
in  preventing  marriages  between  blood  relations, 
and  in  the  organisation  of  schools  and  seminaries. 
In  all  doubtful  matters  the  bishop  must  refer  to 
the  Synod,  and  when  it  is  added  that  he  must 
report  his  every  movement  regularly  to  the  same 
august  council,  it  will  be  understood  that  his 
authority  is  brief  indeed,  nay,  is  practically  null. 
This  naturally  has  its  effect  on  the  minor  clergy, 
who  well  know  that  the  hands  of  the  bishops  are 
bound,  and  that  gold  is  all-powerful  in  Russia. 
The  ecclesiastical  bureaucracy  of  the  great  white 
Empire  is  rotten  to  the  core. 
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EXPELLED  THE  HOUSE, 

tECENT  events  revive  the  recollection 
of  some  noted  expulsions  from  the 
House  of  Commons.    On  March  16, 
1694,  Sir  John  Trevor,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  ex- 
pelled from  Parliament  for  corrup- 
tion.   A  committee  reported  that  the 
Speaker  had  in  the  preceding  session 
received  1,000  guineas  for  expediting  a  local  bill. 
As  soon  as  the  report  of  the  committee  had  been 
read,  it  was  moved — 

"  That  Sir  John  Trevor,  Speaker  of  this  House, 
receiving  a  gratuity  of  1,000  guineas  from  the  City 
of  London  after  passing  of  the  Orphans  Bill,  is 
guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanour." 

A  Judge  who  Tried  Himself. 

He  had  to  stand  up  and  put  the  question. 
There  was  a  loud  cry  of  "  Ay."  He  called  on  the 
"  Noes,"  and  scarcely  a  voice  was  heard.  He  was 
forced  to  declare  the  "  Ayes  "  had  it.  "  A  man  of 
spirit,"  says  Lord  Macaulay,  "  would  have  given 
up  the  ghost  with  remorse  and  shame ;  and  the 
unutterable  ignominy  of  that  moment  left  its  mark 
even  on  the  callous  heart  and  brazen  forehead  of 
Trevor."  Had  he  returned  to  the  House  on  the 
following  day  he  would  have  had  to  put  the 
question  on  a  motion  for  his  own  expulsion.  He 
sent,  however,  the  following  written  apology  to 
the  clerk  at  the  table  : — 

"  Mr.  Jodrell, — My  illness  still  continues,  which 
makes  me  unable  to  come  abroad.  Wherewith  I 
desire  to  acquaint  the  House,  and  that  I  humbly 
pray  they  will  please  to  excuse  me  for  not  attending 
them. — I  am,  your  obedient  servant,  J.  Trevoii, 
Speaker,  16  March,  1694." 

The  consent  of  the  King  having  been  obtained 
for  the  appointment  of  a  new  Speaker,  on  his  pre- 
sentation to  and  approval  by  the  Crown,  Sir  John 
Trevor  was  expelled.  Sir  John  Trevor  retained 
his  post  of  Master  of  the  Bolls  for  more  than  20 
years  after  his  expulsion,  and  would  have  sought 
re-election  to  the  House  of  Commons  had  he  not 
been  peremptorily  forbidden  by  the  King  to  take 
the  step. 

Expelled  for  Judicial  Murder. 

Sir  J ohn  Trevor's  case  is  the  only  instance  of 
the  expulsion  from  the  House  of  Commons  of 
a  man  who  was  actually  holding  at  the  time  the 
post  of  Speaker.  In  1690,  however,  Sir  Bobert 
Sawyer,  who  had  been  Speaker  of  the  Parliament 
of  1678,  and  who  was  the  colleague  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  in  the  representation  of  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, was  expelled  by  a  majority  of  131  to  71 
for  the  part  he  had  taken  as  Attorney-General  in 
1682  in  the  judicial  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Arm- 
strong. This  gentleman  was  accused  of  partici- 
patiQn  in  the  Bye  House  Plot,  was  brought  back 
to  England  from  Leyden,  whereupon  execution 
against  him  had  been  awarded  on  the  outlawry 
at  Sawyer's  instance.  The  result  was  that  Arm- 
strong was,  without  trial,  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered  for  his  mere  flight  from  the  country. 


At  the  .Revolution  Armstrong's  attainder  was 
reversed.  In  the  debate  on  Sawyer's  expulsion 
from  the  House,  Sir  William  Williams  remarked  : 
4 '  The  judges  acted  the  part  of  executioners.  The 
Attorney-General,  forsooth,  was  asleep  in  court." 

On  January  17th,  1712,  the  House  of  Commons 
expelled  for  corruption  a  man  who  was  destined  to 
be  Prime  Minister  of  England  and  one  of  the 
most  powerful  factors  in  the  development  of  the 
present  system  of  Parliamentary  government.  Mr. 
Walpole — afterwards  the  celebrated  Sir  Bobert 
Walpole — was  voted  by  the  House  guilty  of  a  high 
breach  of  trust  and  notorious  corruption  in  receiv- 
ing the  sum  of  500  guineas  and  taking  a  note  of 
£500  more  on  account  of  two  contracts  made  by  him 
when  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  For  this  offence 
he  was  committed  first  to  the  Tower,  and  by  a 
majority  of  170  over  118  expelled  the  House.  He 
was  immediately  re-elected  for  Lyme  Begis,  and 
again  expelled,  the  House  voting — 

"  That  Bobert  Walpole,  Esq.,  having  been  this- 
session  of  Parliament  committed  a  prisoner  to  the 
Tower,  and  expelled  this  House  for  a  high  breach 
of  trust  in  the  execution  of  his  office  and  notorious- 
corruption  when  Secretary  at  War,  was  and  is- 
incapable  of  being  elected  a  member  to  serve  in 
the  present  Parliament." 

Sir  Bobert  was  evidently  judging  others  by  his- 
own  standard  when  he  made,  long  afterwards,  the 
cynical  declaration  that  every  man  had  his  price. 

Turned  out  of  Two  Legislatures. 

A  Mr.  Asgill,  an  eccentric  barrister,  who  was 
nominated  by  Dr.  Barebones,  who  built  the  New 
Square  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  as  the  executor  of  his  will 
and  residuary  legatee,  upon  the  express  condition 
that  he  would  pay  none  of  his  debts,  enjoyed  the 
unique  distinction  of  being  expelled  from  two 
legislatures.  He  was  expelled  from  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons  in  1703,  and  from  the  English 
House  of  Commons  in  1707,  the  offence  in  both 
cases  being  his  having  published  "  A  Treatise  on 
the  Possibility  of  Avoiding  Death."  "  The  book," 
says  Mr.  Townsend,  "  might  have  gone  unques- 
tioned had  it  not  been  for  the  circumstances  of  the 
man."  Asgill  simply  entered  Parliament  to  escape 
imprisonment  for  debt.  The  expulsions  defeated 
his  plans,  and  he  lingered  within  the  walls  of 
some  London  prison  or  other  till  his  death,  in, 
1738,  upwards  of  thirty  years  from  the  date  of 
his  last  enforced  exit  from  Parliament. 

Attended  by  Flunkeys  on  the  Pillory. 

The  expulsions  of  Steele  and  Wilkes,  like  the 
expulsion  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  in  1882,  were  due  to 
political  causes.  The  following  instances  of 
expulsion  are  in  harmony  with  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  House  of  Commons  deemed  itself 
competent  recently  to  expel  members  whose 
conduct  had  brought  discredit  on  Parliament 
itself.  Mr.  Townsend,  in  his  "  History  of  the 
House  of  Commons,"  tells  us  that  a  Mr.  Ward,, 
who  had  purchased  the  borough  of  Weymouth, 
was  in  1727  prosecuted  by  the  Duchess  of  Buck- 
ingham for  forgery,  and  convicted,  and  in  conse- 
quence expelled  the  House.  He  absconded,  but 
was  afterwards  taken  and  stood  in  the  pillory  like 
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310  common  villain,  being  attended  by  footmen  in 
•livery,  as  in  a  chair  of  state.  His  property  was 
-estimated  at  the  vast  sum  in  those  days  of 
.£200,000.  When  the  estate  of  Sir  John  Blount 
had  been  confiscated  to  the  property  of  the  South 
Sea  Company  by  Act  of  Parliament,  Mr.  Ward 
joined  with  the  knight  in  a  conveyance  to  secrete 
.£50,000,  which  was  set  aside  as  fraudulent.  When 
his  own  real  estate  had  been  forfeited  in  conse- 
quence of  the  conviction  for  felony,  he  strove  to 
defeat  Government  by  setting  up  prior  conveyances 
to  a  brother  and  son,  which  a  decree  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery  annulled.  Rather  than  discover  his 
personalty  he  lay  in  prison  and  solaced  the  languor 
of  confinement  with  poisoning  dogs  and  cats. 

In  1814  Lord  Cochrane  was  expelled  upon  his 
conviction  for  a  conspiracy  to  commit  a  fraud  upon 
the  Stock  Exchange. 

Prom  1814  till  February  19th,  1857,  the  power 
of  expulsion  from  the  House  of  Commons  was  not 
exercised.  On  the  latter  date  Mr.  James  Sadlier, 
against  whom  a  true  bill  for  fraud  had  been  found, 
and  who  had  absconded,  was  expelled. 

Thirty-four  years  later,  in  May,  1891,  Captain 
Verney  was  expelled  on  pleading  guilty  in  a  court 
of  justice  to  a  criminal  offence.  The  instances  of 
expulsion  more  recently  prove  the  necessity  for 
the  vesting  of  such  a  power  to  the  House  of 
•Commons. 


THE  RISE  AND  PALL  OF  A  PRINCESS. 

IN  a  large  and  cheerless  room  in  one  of  the  many 
palaces  which  stand  as  silent  monuments  of 
the  former  opulence  and  glory  of  Venice,  there 
lived  for  many  years  a  handsome  woman,  whose 
recent  death  has  revived  the  interest  in  her 
•strangely  romantic  career.  Born  the  only 
daughter  of  an  honest  tradesman,  she  wTas  elevated 
to  the  splendour  of  a  throne,  and  died  an  exile  in 
comparative  poverty. 

In  1854,  Danilo  I.,  Prince  of  Montenegro, 
happened  to  be  in  Trieste,  where  he  fell  in  love 
with  the  beautiful  daughter  of  one  Kochvich,  a 
wealthy  Greek  merchant.  The  assassination  of 
Danilo  in  1860  brought  about  a  change  in  Darinka's 
fortunes.  By  the  laws  of  Montenegro  a  woman 
cannot  occupy  the  throne  so  the  nobles  elected 
Nicholas  I.,  Danilo's  nephew,  as  their  prince. 

The  widow-princess  retired  to  Venice,  and 
occupied  for  some  years  a  palace  on  the  Grand 
Canal.  Her  receptions  and  balls  were  long  the 
wonder  of  the  City  of  Palaces.  But  the  failure 
of  her  brothers,  and  the  death  of  her  friend, 
Napoleon  III.,  reduced  the  princess's  income  to  the 
modest  annuity  granted  her  by  the  late  Czar  of 
Russia,  and  compelled  her  withdrawal  from  society. 

The  final  scenes  of  Darinka's  life  were  played  in 
a  modest  apartment  in  a  palace  used  as  a  boarding 
house.  Her  poverty  caused  her  to  suffer  many 
humiliations  in  recent  years.  All  Venice  was,  so 
to  speak,  her  creditor,  and  the  pompous  title  of 
Princess  of  Montenegro  had  become  the  synonym 
for  misery.  She  died  on  Valentine's  Day,  and  her 
body  was  removed  to  Cettigne  for  burial  beside 
that  of  Danilo  I. 


THE   PHYSIOLOGY   OP  PASTING. 

(j||p|§jy  HE  researches  of  physiologists  during 
^Mfifp^^  the  past  few  years  on  the  subject  of 
^mffil/^  fasting  have  demonstrated  thai  there 
'  'tfvvfe  are  ^wo  e^emen^s  to  be  considered — 
WtJ&Zmji  nunger  an(l  inanition;  of  these,  the 
f°rmer  acts  much  more  quickly  than 
<§jfe^>       the  latter,  and  in  the  opinion  of  M. 

Bernheim,  the  well-known  professor 
at  Nancy,  it  is  clearly  established  that  the  healthy 
man  who  dies  after  fasting  does  not  die  from 
inanition  (i.e.,  the  organic  non-assimilation  of  every 
nutritive  element),  but  of  hunger. 

Why  Hunger  Exhausts  — 

Numerous  observations  show  that  the  sensation 
of  hunger  is  quite  independent  of  the  state  of 
inanition  felt  by  the  faster,  and  apparently 
depends  upon  a  particular  nervous  excitement, 
which  at  once  explains  why  it  so  rapidly  exhausts 
the  strength  of  the  person  fasting. 

Individuals  of  a  highly  nervous  temperament, 
and  not  at  all  likely  to  suffer  from  inanition,  are 
at  times  cruelly  tormented  by  hunger  after  having 
gone  without  food  for  a  very  short  period  ;  whereas 
others  who  have  fasted  for  a  far  longer  time 
scarcely  feel  the  pangs  of  hunger.  It  is  a  fact, 
too,  that  in  fasts  of  long  duration  the  feeling  of 
hunger  does  not  tend  to  become  worse  as  time 
goes  on. 

—and  How  Long"  it  Lasts. 

A  lawyer  named  Viterbi,  put  in  prison  for  some 
semi-political  crime,  killed  himself  by  fasting, 
succumbing  at  the  end  of  seventeen  days.  In  a 
diary  which  (strangely  enough)  he  kept  of  his 
imprisonment,  he  mentions  that  he  only  ex- 
perienced a  sensation  of  hunger  on  the  third  day, 
after  which  he  had  no  particular  desire  to  eat. 
His  sufferings,  which  were  very  intense,  were 
caused  by  thirst. 

Experience  has  proved  that  the  privation  of 
liquids  is  more  fatal  to  the  organism  than  that  of 
solids.  An  experiment  made  on  two  dogs,  one  of 
which  was  permitted  to  drink  as  much  water  as 
it  liked,  resulted  in  the  death  in  twenty-one  days 
of  the  animal  which  had  no  water,  while  the  other 
on  the  fortieth  day  was  still  in  fairly  good  condi- 
tion. 

The  Saving  Qualities  of  Water. 

All  the  fasting  men  whom  we  have  seen  during 
the  last  few  years  drank  large  quantities  of  water, 
and  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  this  is 
why  they  have  been  able  to  get  through  their  self- 
appointed  task  of  fasting  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty 
days, 

Resistance  to  inanition  depends  upon  the 
rapidity  of  organic  combustion  in  the  interior  of 
the  tissues.  The  more  active  the  life,  the  more 
rapid  the  combustion,  and  the  more  quickly  does 
the  man  or  animal  succumb  ;  this  explains  why 
cold-blooded  animals  often  exist  for  long  periods 
without  food,  whereas  warm-blooded  animals  die 
after  fasting  for  a  very  short  time. 
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THE    SEARCH  LIGHT. 


AN  ISLAND  OF  MYSTERY. 


HAT  has  always  been  regarded  as  an 
island  of  mystery  and  wonder  has 
been  recently  explored  by  an  ex- 
pedition of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, with  the  result  of  throwing 
a  flood  of  light  upon  its  history 
and  the  origin  of  the  marvels  of 
human  handiwork  found  there. 
This  far-off  spot  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  Pacific 
goes  far  to  realise  in  sober  matter  of  fact  the 
descriptions  given  by  Rider  Haggard  of  the 
imaginary  kingdom  of  Kor,  once  the  residence 
of  a  numerous  population  and  afterwards  an 
immense  cemetery,  its  thousands  of  rocky  caverns 
filled  with  the  bones  of  mouldering  dead. 
A  Vanished  Race. 
Such,  in  truth,  is  the  famous  Easter  Island, 
which  has  so  long  been  a  puzzle  to  ethnologists  and 
students  of  antiquity.  Tablets  of  wood  have  been 
discovered  bearing  inscriptions  in  an  ancient  lan- 
guage, which  tell  many  surprising  things,  and 
these,  together  with  numerous  curiosities  for  the 
National  Museum  and  a  great  amount  of  informa- 
tion, have  been  brought  awTay. 

Although  but  a  rock  of  lava  thrown  up  from 
the  depths  of  the  sea  and  having  an  area  of  only 
thirty-two  square  miles,  Easter  Island  once 
possessed  a  population  of  more  than  20,000.  It  is 
actually  honeycombed  with  caves  formed  by 
bubbles  of  expanding  gases  during  volcanic  action, 
and  these  were  used  for  dwelling  places  by  the 
people  while  alive,  their  bones  reposing  in  them 
after  death.  The  entire  island  is  one  necropolis. 
Not  merely  are  the  caverns  crowded  with  skeletons, 
but  everywhere  are  scattered  the  ruins  of  enormous 
tombs  and  catacombs. 

Colossal  Statues— 
The  huge  quantities  of  human  remains  found, 
not  less  than  the  gigantic  character  of  the  ruined 
works,  prove  the  occupancy  of  a  large  population 
for  a  period  covering  many  hundreds  of  years. 
Most  remarkable  of  the  tombs  are  immense  plat- 
forms built  of  rough  and  hewn  stones,  which  were 
formerly  surmounted  by  colossal  statues.  These 
statues,  which  now  lie  prone  and  scattered  about, 
were  executed  by  ancient  sculptors  whose  art  has 
perished  with  them.  The  art  of  this  nearly 
vanished  race  has  left  memorials  not  only  in  the 
shape  of  such  statues,  but  on  the  very  rocks  of  the 
island,  which  are  carved  with  strange  and  fan- 
tastic images  of  mythical  animals,  human  faces, 
birds,  fishes,  &c.  Within  the  caves,  and  on  the 
walls  and  ceilings  of  houses  built  of  slabs  of  stone, 
are  painted  some  most  curious  frescoes  in  similar 
designs  with  red,  black,  and  white  pigments. 

—how  They  Were  Made— 

Up  in  the  mountains  are  found  the  workshops 
of  the  sculptors  who  carved  the  great  stone 
images  out  of  the  volcanic  rock.  Inside  of  a 
huge  extinct  crater  is  discovered  one  of  these 
statue  factories,  where  the  effigies  may  be  seen  in 
ail  stages  of  incompletion,  from  the  rude  outline 


drawing  on  the  rock  to  the  finished  work  of  artf, 
ready  to  be  cut  loose  and  taken  away. 

The  biggest  of  them  is  seventy  feet  in  height,, 
the  head  alone  measuring  twenty-eight  feet,  and 
it  is  in  as  perfect  condition  as  when  it  was  first 
completed.  There  are  ninety-three  such  statues- 
within  the  crater,  of  various  sizes,  and  forty  of 
them  are  finished  and  ready  to  be  transported  to 
the  burial  platforms  which  they  were  designed  to- 
adorn. 

It  is  now  known  that  the  first  process  in  carving 
one  of  these  images  was  to  select  a  suitable  rock 
and  sketch  upon  it  the  outline  of  the  proposed 
statue.  The  front  of  it  was  then  carved  into 
shape  and  finished,  the  last  work  being  to  cut  the 
back  loose.  It  was  then  hoisted  out  of  the  crater 
and  lowered  to  the  plain  below  by  a  system  of 
chocks  and  wedges,  after  which  a  road  was  made 
to  the  intended  destination  and  covered  with  sea- 
weeds, and  over  this  the  colossus  was  dragged  with, 
hempen  ropes  by  as  many  men  as  were  needed. 
Finally,  it  was  rolled  up  an  incline  at  the  rear  of. 
the  platform  and  set  in  place  there. 

So  great  a  feat  of  engineering  was  involved' 
that  one  is  lost  in  wonder  at  the  patience  and! 
ingenuity  of  savages  who  were  able  to  accomplidi) 
it  without  either  mechanical  knowledge  or 
appliances.  The  average  weight  of  the  images  is- 
about  twelve  tons,  but  some  of  them  weigh  as 
much  as  forty  tons.  They  were  transported  over- 
hill  and  dale  to  every  part  of  the  island,  often  for- 
a  distance  of  many  miles. 

The  interior  of  the  volcanic  crater  is  cut  in 
terraces,  one  above  the  other,  where  the  quarry- 
ing of  these  stone  giants  was  done.  Outside  o£ 
the  crater,  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountain,  is  a 
bigger  workshop,  where  155  statues  are  to  be 
seen,  including  those  which  stand  at  the  foot  of 
the  volcano  ready  for  removal  to  the  platforms.  To 
form  an  estimate  of  the  magnitude  of  the  labour- 
performed  by  the  image  makers,  the  expedition 
counted  all  the  effigies  on  the  island,  which  were- 
found  to  number  5d5. 

—and  Why. 

It  used  to  be  supposed  that  these  stone  giants 
were  gods,  but  it  is  now  known  they  represent 
persons  of  distinction  and  were  set  up  as  monu- 
ments to  perpetuate  their  memory.  The  smallest 
of  them  that  has  been  found  measures  three  feet 
in  height.  They  are  all  very  much  alike,  each 
being  the  upper  half  of  a  human  figure  cut  off  at 
the  hips.  The  faces  are  of  an  unvarying  type,  with 
heavy  brows,  long  nose  and  short  upper  lip.  In 
every  case  the  head  is  cut  flat  on  top,  so  as 
to  hold  the  crown.  All  the  effigies,  upon  being 
placed  in  position,  were  adorned  with  massive 
crowns  of  red  tufa,  sometimes  weighing  as  much 
as  three  tons  and  measuring  twelve  feet  in 
diameter. 

The  burial  platforms  were  usually  near  the 
beach,  so  that  the  images  could  look  out  upon 
the  sea.  They  were  constructed  of  rough  pieces 
of  rock  ordinarily,  with  a  facing  of  cut  stones 
neatly  joined,  enclosing  chambers  wdiich  were 
filled  with  corpses  wrapped  in  dried  grass  and  laid, 
full  length  with  their  heads  towards  the  ocean. 
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POUND   AND  LOST. 

An  American  Story. 


JJ|k|£  JST  a  wretched  upper  room  of  a  miserable 
^pmffT      tenement  I  found  my  love.    There,  in 
jsjwffi-,      the  squalor  of   those  nameless  sur- 
^gjafo,      roundings,  she  lay,  her  wasted  arms 
ja^SK     stretched  out  over  the  ragged  coverlet, 
her  breath  coming  and  going  slowly, 
Jr|v-       with  a  dreadful  hollow  murmur.  And 
when  I  looked  on  the  yellow,  unrecog- 
nizing  eyes,  rendered  additionally  ghastly  by  the 
dark  traces  of  make-up  lingering  on  the  lids  ;  on  the 
thin  wisps  of  hair,  gray  in  patches,  and  green  and 
yellow  where  the  cheap  dyes  had  faded  ;  on  the 
shrunken  skin,  whose  copper-hued  spots  conveyed 
to  my  practised  eye  an  only  too-common  signifi- 
cance ;  on  the  mouth,  where  could  be  read  more 
plainly  than  anywhere  else  that  story  of  degrada- 
tion— when  I  looked  on  these  things  I  closed  my 
eyes,  and  my  love  appeared  to  me  once  again, 
clothed  in  all  the  glory  of  the  past. 
She  was  mine — my  wife — my  love  ! 
She  was  stolen  from  me,  but  I  loved  her.  He, 
the  enemy  of  my  boyhood  and  of  my  manhood, 
had  taken  her  away  from  me  and  then  flung  her 
in  the  mire,  but  that  could  not  kill  such  love  as 
mine.    My  life,  my  hopes,  my  career  were  broken, 
but  I  yearned  for  her.   And  now,  after  years,  I  had 
found  her,  a  polluted  outcast,  she  that  was  my  love. 
And  she  did  not  know  me. 

It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  a  doctor,  practising  in 
the  poor  district  of  the  East  Side  to  be  called  in 
to  such  cases.  At  the  first  glance  I  knew 
that  it  was  she,  at  the  second  I  knew  that  she 
was  dying — dying  of  disease,  of  excess,  of  want, 
of  exposure.  My  senses  were  numbed,  but, 
strangely  enough,  I  was  active  and  alert.  It  did 
not  take  me  long  to  provide  her  with  nourishment 
and  stimulant ;  the  draught  that  I  made  her 
swallow  had  a  favourable  effect,  and,  making  the 
best  of  her  miserable  surroundings,  I  soon  saw 
that  she  was  warm,  clean,  and  comfortable.  Then, 
as  I  could  do  no  more  for  her,  I  busied  myself 
with  preparation  for  my  stay,  for  I  had  no  inten- 
tion of  leaving  her. 

She  watched  my  movements  with  an  expression 
of  curiosity  for  some  time,  and  then  she  beckoned 
to  me.  When  I  bent  over  her  she  said  in  a  hoarse 
whisper : — 

"  Are  you  going  to  stay  ?" 

I  nodded. 

She  lay  back  on  her  pillow,  with  eyes  closed,  and 
murmured — "  I  wonder  why !  But  you're  very  good." 

From  the  first  no  hesitation  had  come  to  me.  I 
meant  to  watch  and  to  soothe  her.  When  the  end 
should  be  near  I  would  make  myself  known  to 
her  and  put  my  arms  about  her.  She  should  die 
on  my  breast.  I  had  lived  all  these  years  only 
that  I  might  find  her ;  now  I  lived  only  that  she 
might  know  me,  and  know  that  I  loved  her,  and 
die  perhaps  loving  me. 

My  attention — my  very  presence — soothed  her. 
She  became  calm,  and,  with  closed  eyes,  began  to 
talk  to   me.    There  were   strange   fancies  and 


childish  dreams  mingled  with  awful  reminiscence* 
and  the  cynicism  of  the  lost.  I  talked,  too, 
softly,  and  tried  to  direct  her  thoughts  into  better 
channels.  But  she  did  not  listen  to  me ;  she  had 
commenced  to  relate  her  history.  I  held  my  breath 
while  I  waited  to  hear  her  speak  of  me.  But  she 
thought  of  her  lover  before  her  husband.  She 
told  me  of  their  passion,  of  their  loves,  while  I 
held  my  breath  and  gnawed  my  lips.  Then,  when 
she  mentioned  me,  it  was  to  repeat  a  joke  that  he 
had  made  at  my  expense.  I  did  not  move.  Her 
tale  ended  with  a  wild,  incoherent  burst  of  rage 
against  the  man  who  had  cast  her  off — the  man 
whom  she  had  loved. 

When  she  had  partially  recovered  from  her 
exhaustion,  she  placed  her  hand  under  the  pillow 
arid  drew  forth  a  revolver. 

"  I  thought  at  one  time  that  I  might  use  this," 
she  said,  with  a  smile.  "  Someone  told  mo  that  I 
would  want  to  if  ever  I  should  live  to  be  as  I  am 
now.    But  you  see,  doctor,  I'm  afraid." 

She  replaced  the  weapon  under  the  pillow,  but 
the  muzzle  was  left  protruding  slightly.  It  fascin- 
ated me ;  I  could  not  remove  my  eyes  from  that 
bar  of  blue  steel  pierced  with  the  tiny  black  hole. 
A  thousand  wild  fancies  chased  each  other  through 
my  brain.    I  was  in  a  dream. 
My  awakening  was  strange. 
The  dying  woman  sat  up  suddenly,  her  eyes  blaz- 
ing, and  in  a  voice  resonant  with  delirium,  cried — 
':  Send  for  him — I  will  kill  him  !  ' 
The  words  burned  themselves  on  my  brain.  I 
rose  and  left  the  room.  Without  difficulty  I  found 
a  messenger  and  despatched  a  note.    Although  I 
had  not  seen  him  for  years  I  knew  where  he  could 
be  found,  for  he  was  well  known.    He  would  find 
in  my  note  only  the  urgent  request  of  a  small 
practitioner,  on  behalf  of  a  dying  patient  who  had 
an  important  confession  to  make.    I  knew  the 
man's  nature,  and  that  curiosity  alone  would  bring 
him. 

I  returned  to  her.  She  looked  at  me  strangely 
and  then  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hand. 

"  You  are  the  other  !  "  she  cried. 

I  threw  myself  at  her  side.  I  poured  forth  my 
story.  I  told  her  how  I  had  loved  her,  and  how  I 
had  sought  her,  how  I  still  loved  her,  and  how  I 
would  die  with  her. 

"  We  will  kill  him,"  I  said,  and  I  laughed. 

How  long  I  lay  there  I  cannot  tell.  But  she 
was  silent. 

At  length  there  came  a  footstep  on  the  stairs. 
She  heard  it  and  trembled  violently.  With  a  dull 
foreboding  at  my  heart  I  rose  and  stood  in  the 
shadow. 

He  came.  Her  hand  crept  under  the  pillow,  but 
she  stared  at  him  and  made  no  sound.  He  did  not 
know  her  at  once,  as  I  had  done,  but  it  broke  on 
him  at  last.    I  cm  see  his  hateful  pale  face  now. 

My  love  stared  at  him  fixedly.  Then  she 
opened  her  arms  and  cried  out  to  him  with  love. 

He  went  to  her. 

She  threw  her  arms  about  him  and  nestled  her 
head  on  his  breast  with  a  happy  little  laugh  ;  then 
her  jaw  dropped. 

And  I  stood  there  in  the  shadow. 
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DOWN  THE  ALPS  ON  A  HAY-SNAKE. 

fT  last  we  reached  oar  chalet — the 
highest  one  of  all.  Johannes  and  his 
cousin  were  taking  out  the  hay  in  little 
bundles  and  building  them  up  into 
layers  of  straw  and  rope,  to  bind 
them  into  those  firm  packs  on  which 
we  were  to  travel  down  into  the  valley 
^  in  the  afternoon.     The  houses  and 

the  big  hotels  looked  very  small  and 
mean  down  there,  and  the  train,  which  crawled 
along,  seemed  but  a  trivial  thing,  all  huddled,  too, 
as  these  objects  were  in  wreaths  of  smoke,  whilst 
we — oh  !  we  were  up  2,000  feet  above  it  all,  in 
the  heart  of  a  mountain  winter-world,  with  a 
dream  of  summer  at  our  backs. 

"When  we  reached  our  destination  it  was  to  sink 
down  with  an  untold  satisfaction  under  the  shadow 
of  the  eaves  and  partake  of  some  refreshment  in 
the  shape  of  fig-jam  sandwiches.  Then  after  that 
we  looked  around  us.  Johannes  and  his  cousin 
were  slowly  and  surely  making  up  their  bundles 
by  binding  them  with  strong  rope. 

We  crept  through  the  door  of  the  tiny  barn, 
and  lay  down  in  the  shaft  of  sunlight  on  the  hay, 
picking  among  the  grasses  for  familiar  flowers. 

Horses  made  of  Horses'  Food. 

There  were  six  large  packs  of  hay,  each  about 
6  ft.  long,  3  broad,  and  4  high.  These  were 
divided  in  half,  and  each  three  tied  tightly 
together.  My  cousin  and  I  mounted  upon  the 
three  first,  my  sister  followed  in  solitary  glory 
upon  the  last,  with  the  boy  to  guide  her.  Johannes 
went  in  front  with  his  shoulders  supporting  the 
foremost  bundle,  and  guiding  with  his  legs. 

We  were  advised  to  combine  a  firm  with  a  light 
hold  upon  the  cord  which  surrounded  the  hay.  I 
inclined,  I  believe,  to  the  former  hint,  for,  what- 
ever happened  to  my  steed  during  that  memorable 
ride,  I  always  found  myself  firmly  attached  to  its 
back,  whether  for  better  or  worse  I  know  not. 
We  started  with  a  slow  writhing  movement  which 
was  wholly  pleasant.  We  slid  and  glided  over  the 
first  snowfield  with  enormous  ease.  Looking 
behind  me  I  saw  my  companions  sitting,  as  it 
were,  on  the  backs  of  nice  green  snakes,  which 
wriggled  noiselessly  through  sunlight  and  through 
shade. 

How  we  Started. 

But  then  we  came  to  the  end  of  gentle  meadow 
lands,  and  slowed  off  on  the  brink  of  a  sheer 
descent  of  some  300  feet,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
track  disappeared  in  the  pine  forest.  For  awhile 
we  rested  in  the  sunlight  on  the  plateau,  and 
during  that  breathing  space  an  awful  fear  pos- 
sessed me. 

But  before  I  could  indulge  my  cowardice  by 
flight  we  were  off.  The  sluggish  snake  now  sud- 
denly bounded  forward,  then  bounced  and  leapt 
along  for  a  terrific  minute,  during  which  I  realised 
that  the  young  man  who  guided  it  had  lost  all 
control,  and  that  we  were  sliding  over  his  prostrate 


form.  Then  the  writhing  subsided  into  the  quiet 
of  a  snowdrift.  Johannes  emerged  from  under 
the  hay  unharmed.  We  breathed  once  more,  and 
turned  to  watch  my  sister  descending  triumphant 
on  a  load  which  she  gloried  in  guiding. 

The  descent  recommenced.  A  yell  from  the 
front  warned  us  to  duck  under,  as  we  shot  through 
the  first  skirts  of  forest,  the  branches  breaking 
against  our  heads,  and  out  again  down  another 
shoot,  steeper  than  the  first,  but  smooth,  and 
ending  in  a  flat  meadow.  There  was  another 
pause,  and  then  we  plunged  sheer  into  the  pine- 
wood.  The  track  was  very  narrow,  and  evidently 
carried  over  the  roughest  ground,  for  it  rose  and 
fell  in  mighty  curves  like  the  waves  of  the  sea.  (I 
might  better  compare  it  to  a  switchback,  only  such 
pinchbeck  contrivances  seem  very  far  from  the 
simplicity  of  mountain-ways.)  On  either  hand 
the  solid  trunks  of  fir  trees  stood  to  bruise  the 
dangling  and  unwary  toe. 

A  "  Komiseh  "  Road— 

In  the  middle  of  the  wood  another  halt  was 
called,  and  some  of  the  hay  left  behind  to  be 
fetched  at  a  future  period.  We  were  now  requested 
to  sit  tight  and  look  about  us,  and  it  was  grimly 
borne  in  upon  our  minds  that  a  nasty  thing  lay 
in  front,  as  Johannes  muttered  that  we  were  likely 
to  find  the  way  "  komiseh."  But  we  had  passed 
through  so  much  in  such  safety  that  I  could  not 
now  feel  alarmed,  and  sat  up  very  superior  on  my 
soft  saddle.  Moreover,  ignorance  is  bliss,  and  I 
could  see  nothing  ahead :  the  road  seemed 
suddenly  to  disappear.  The  cause  of  this  dis- 
appearance was  only  too  manifest  the  next  minute, 
for,  after  a  lull,  a  lurch  much  more  tremendous 
than  any  before  experienced  warned  us  of  a  real 
danger.  We  were  shot  forward  down  a  narrow 
gully  between  high  trees,  and  precipitated  at  an 
angle  which  seemed  absolutely  perpendicular. 

—which  Upsets  the  Hay  Snake- 

To  increase  the  terror  of  that  minute  the  hay- 
snake  seemed  to  have  assumed  a  diabolical  person- 
ality. It  hit  Johannes  about  the  head,  jumped 
over  him,  still  bearing  us  powerless  upon  its  back, 
and  then  it  literally  ramped  forward  into  an  abyss, 
darkened  by  the  depth  of  forest.  We  obeyed 
orders,  my  cousin  and  I — we  sat  tight  with  our 
hearts  anywhere  but  in  the  right  position,  and  our 
words  not  culled  from  refined  vocabularies.  Then 
we  were  thrown  to  the  ground. 

The  next  thing  I  was  aware  of  was  a  dead  halt, 
with  the  hay  on  the  top  of  me,  and  my  fingers  still 
tightly  holding  the  rope  ;  my  cousin  in  the  same 
position,  and  the  figure  of  our  driver  emerging 
from  a  drift  far  above  in  the  wood.  Ko  one  was 
hurt,  and  the  trees  surveyed  the  havoc  with  pro- 
found serenity.  The  descent  had  been  in  all  ways 
up  to  our  expectations  Its  dangers  added  to  its 
excitement,  and  its  excitement  to  its  charm.  We 
shook  ourselves  together,  and  plunged  for  some 
minutes  along  a  deep  track  of  level  woodland,  then 
out  of  the  trees  at  last,  and  down  more  meadows 
into  the  open  valley. 

So  the  ride  was  over. 
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THE  ASSASSINS  '*  VADE  MECUM." 

• HE  perfect  assassin  must  combine  the 
courage  of  the  lion  with  the  cunning 
of  the  serpent.  We  would  advise  the 
professional  assassin  to  avoid  all  heat- 
ing foods  and  to  follow  a  strict 
regimen  of  diet,  preferably  vegetable. 
It  is  always  necessary  to  provide 
against  possible  intestinal  disturbances 
which  by  their  sudden  and  unex- 
pected appearance  might  entail  delays  prejudicial 
to  the  success  of  the  work  on  hand.  The  assassin 
should  always  be  solicitous  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
meats  he  eats  :  it  is  essential  that  the  functions  of 
his  digestive  organs  proceed  with  the  strictest 
regularity. 

If  you  would  be  an  Assassin  take  care  of  your 
Digestion— 

For,  every  assassin  whose  secretions  of  gastric 
juice  are  defective  is  exposed  during  the  period  of 
digestion  to  colics  and  cramps  which  influence  his 
moral  character  and  reduce  him  to  a  dangerous 
form  of  pessimism.  Now  pessimism  is  the  most 
formidable  enemy  of  the  assassin,  as  it  engenders 
a  tendency  to  suicide,  which  is  wicked,  and  diverts 
the  attention  from  the  very  natural  inclination  to 
homicide.  The  assassin  should  always  be  an 
optimist,  and  of  a  jovial  disposition.  Indeed,  to 
take  the  trouble  of  doing  away  with  one's  neigh- 
bours, it  is  necessary  to  adopt  Mallock's  view  that 
life  is  worth  living,  that  is,  of  course,  one's  own 
life. 

Slight  intoxication  will  not  affect  the  assassin 
who  is  a  master  of  his  art.  The  novice,  however, 
should  abstain  from  all  alcoholic  liquors,  as  they 
may  paralyse  his  operations.  But  the  experienced 
hand  will  find  valuable  support  in  a  glass  of  good 
wine,  of  which  the  exhilarating  effects  might  sug- 
gest some  happy  changes  or  praiseworthy  novelties 
in  his  modus  operandi. 

—study  anatomy— 

If  the  assassin  desires  to  attain  perfection  he 
will  begin  his  career  by  studying,  for  a  year  at 
least,  the  best  known  anatomical  works.  A  course 
of  surgery  would  also  be  an  undoubted  advantage 
to  him.  He  could  in  this  way  get  his  hand  in  by 
daily  dissections,  and  should  not  practice  on  the 
living  subject  until  he  has  acquired  proficiency  in 
cutting  up  "  still  life."  The  prudent  assassin  will 
go  in  for  a  course  of  boxing  and  take  practice  in 
jumping  and  running  ;  he  will  find  all  these  exer- 
cises useful  when  polishing  off  a  refractory 
organism,  or  they  may  help  him  to  preserve  his 
own  from  unpleasant  complications. 

-  eschew  polities— 

An  assassin  should  have  no  political  opinions, 
otherwise  he  might  feel  some  remorse  in  putting 
away  one  of  his  own  party,  likewise  prejudice  the 
diffusion  of  his  own  ideas.  A  professional  assassin 
never  has  friends.  Every  friend  is  a  possible 
betrayer.  The  affectionate  qualities  of  the  good 
assassin  are  centred  on  himself.  He  loves  himself 
for  all  humanity.  He  never  has  an  accomplice. 
He  acts  alone.    An  accomplice  is  even  more  dan- 


gerous than  a  friend,  for  he  is  not  only  a  possible 
betrayer,  but  a  probable  accuser. 

All  the  above  propositions  are  axiomatic, 
because  they  are  self  evident,  and  are  so  logically 
essential  as  to  render  demonstration  unnecessary. 

Coming  to  the  more  practical  questions.  For 
the  execution  of  a  crime  it  is  preferable  to 
select  a  cloudy,  even  stormy  night,  when  the  moon 
is  obscured,  and  a  secluded  spot.  To  would-be 
assassins  we  would  suggest  the  last  clay  of  each 
month  as  being  the  most  favourable  for  the  exer- 
cise of  their  profession,  as  a  number  of  individuals 
are  paid  monthly.  Among  the  latter  are  comprised 
all  civil  service  officials  and  numerous  bank  clerks 
and  others,  so  that  a  clever  operator  would  in  all 
probability,  unless  he  was  ridiculously  unfortunate, 
cut  off  in  an  evening  five  or  six  individuals  with 
monthly  salaries  of  .£10  and  upwards,  and  thus 
make  a  respectable  sum  for  his  trouble. 

—and  dress  well. 
The  professional  assassin  should  be  rather  elegant 
in  his  dress,  for  the  following  reasons.  By  virtue 
of  an  obstinate  prejudice  the  police  never  suspect 
a  person  well-dressed,  but  on  the  contrary  always 
watch  the  poor  and  shabby.  Furthermore,  the 
assassin,  in  spite  of  the  brusqueness  of  his  proce- 
dure, owes  a  certain  amount  of  consideration,  even 
a  few  ounces  of  respect  to  his  victim,  the  latter  is 
to  him  what  marble  is  to  the  sculptor — the  material 
for  a  work  of  art — and  we  read  of  sculptors  who 
have  devoutly  saluted  the  marvellous  marbles  of 
Paros.  For  similar  reasons  the  assassin  should 
have  some  regard  for  the  wayfarer  he  intends  to 
convert  into  cold  meat,  and  should  accordingly 
exhibit  his  esteem  by  a  decent  attire. 

Bronchial  affections  and  cold  in  the  head  are 
particularly  dangerous  to  the  assassin.  He  should 
never  run  the  risk  of  compromising  an  enterprise, 
conscientiously  planned,  by  an  inopportune  cough 
or  a  violent  sneeze.  If  he  merely  suffers  from  a 
huskiness  in  the  throat,  he  may  make  a  few  noc- 
turnal expeditions  when  the  weather  is  mild, 
always  taking  care  to  have  a  supply  of  cough- 
drops,  and,  of  course,  wearing  flannel  next  his  skin. 

The  assassin  who  carries  out  these  recommenda- 
tions to  the  letter  will  have  made  all  possible 
provision  against  hostile  contingencies,  and  will 
merit  a  well-deserved  success. 


The  Ludgate  Weekly  Magazine  is  a  new  ven- 
ture which,  so  far  as  appearances  are  concerned, 
differs  somewhat  from  the  other  weekly  miscel- 
laneous journals  in  the  field.  It  is,  in  fact,  goto 
up  more  like  a  monthly  than  a  weekly  journal, 
being  in  size  rather  shorter  and  rather  narrower 
than  The  Search  Light.  It  follows  very  closely 
the  lines  of  The  Ludgate  Monthly,  from  which  it 
springs.  There  seems  to  be  a  lack  or  idea»  about 
the  new  journal  which  is  colourless  and  somewhat 
bald.  It  certainly  gives  a  fairly  good  pennyworth 
of  reading  matter,  so  far  as  quantity  is  concerned, 
but  it  has  no  distinctive  features,  and  seems  to 
rely  not  so  much  upon  the  quality  of  its  articles 
and  stories  as  upon  the  names  of  those  who  con- 
tribute them. 
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THE  SACRED  CITY  OP  JAPAN. 

(^^^^p)IOTO,   the   sacred   city,   is   the  only 
^'niUfe^      remaining  corner  of  Old  Japan.    It  is 
i^i^l^?     a  S01^  °^  entrenched  camp  ;  a  Mecca 
7~^^^^    °f  Buddhism.    Here  for  centuries  and 
mQ^R     centuries  the  emperors  held  their  court 
*r5Sii     surrounded  by  nobles  whose  chief  oc- 
J%4-f^-      cupation  lay  in  shaving  their  eyebrows 
and  lacquering  their  teeth.  The  bonzes 
or  priests  have  converted  the  city  into  one  enormous 
pagoda  where,  until  twenty  years  ago,  they  held 
despotic  sway,  sparing  nothing  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of 
believers  and  to  inspire  their  fear  and  respect. 

The  Great  Temple  of  the  Montos. 

Of  the  several  sects  of  Buddhists  in  the  city 
che  chief  is  that  known  as  Montos  worshipping 
in  the  great  temple  of  Hongonandzi,  an  immense 
wooden  structure  divided  into  two  parts,  one  being 
used  as  the  temple  proper,  while  the  other  forms 
the  apartments  of  the  high  priest  of  Kioto.  The 
pillars  supporting  the  roof  of  this  building  are 
elaborately  carved  with  figures  representing  scenes 
from  the  legends  of  .Chinese  philosophy,  and  the 
transverse  roof -beam  bears  throughout  its  entire 
length  a  most  intricate  design  of  dragons  glaring 
from  their  great  altitude  with  fierce  and  menacing 
expression  on  the  worshippers  below. 

On  all  sides  are  chrysanthemums,  plum  trees, 
and  cherry  trees  in  bloom.  The  great  reception 
hall  is  sixty  feet  long  by  forty  wide  ;  its  walls  are 
decorated  with  frescoes  painted  by  the  leading 
Japanese  artists  of  the  thirteenth  century.  At 
the  upper  end  of  the  hall  is  the  high  priest's 
throne. 

The  sovereign  pontiff  of  Kioto  is  a  power  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  Japan.  At  any  moment  he  can 
raise  a  formidable  army  of  priests  and  fanatic 
believers.  Indeed,  Japanese  history  already  records 
numerous  civil  wars  fomented  by  the  bonzes  of 
Hongonandzi.  In  the  months  of  May  and  June, 
Kioto  is  annually  visited  by  thousands  of  pilgrims 
from  all  parts  of  Japan,  some  of  them  having 
travelled  hundreds  of  miles  on  foot,  living  upon 
nothing  but  roots  gathered  at  the  wayside,  varied 
by  a  few  handfuls  of  rice  received  in  alms,  and  care- 
fully treasuring  up  their  small  store  of  money  to 
purchase  their  absolution  from  the  high  priest. 

An  Easy  Absolution. 

Once  a  year  it  is  the  custom  of  the  spiritual 
ruler  of  Japan  to  ride  through  the  streets  of  Kioto, 
and  all  those  who  are  lucky  enough  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  his  sacred  person  are  at  once  purified 
of  their  sins.  About  the  end  of  April,  when  the 
rays  of  the  sun  beat  on  the  holy  soil  of  Yamato 
the  processions  to  the  temple  begin,  and  on  May 
15th  is  the  religious  fete  of  Avi  Matsauri. 

This  is  inaugurated  by  an  imperial  procession 
to  the  tomb  of  the  divine  Lin  Mon,  the  founder  of 
the  Japanese  dynasty.  Formerly  the  Emperor 
was  personally  present  at  this  ceremony,  but  since 
the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Tokio, 
his  place  has  been  taken  by  a  representative.  The 
advance  guard   of  the  procession  consists  of  a 


number  of  acolytes  carrying  the  sacred  ornaments 
in  boxes  fixed  to  the  end  of  staves.  Then  follow 
a  detachment  of  guards,  wearing  helmets  and 
breast-plates  and  armed  with  heavy  spears.  At 
intervals  a  Sintoist  priest  is  seen  dressed  in  pure 
white,  and  riding  a  horse  with  trappings  of  red 
silk  and  lacquer  of  gold,  while  a  servant  walks 
behind  carrying  an  immense  red  umbrella  to  shelter 
the  holy  man  from  the  heat. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  procession  is  the  ancient 
chariot  of  the  Mikado,  drawn  by  two  oxen,  before 
which  the  onlookers  prostrate  themselves  to  the 
earth.  The  rear  is  brought  up  by  bodies  of  atten- 
dants, carrying  coloured  banners.  This  procession, 
which  is  a  kind  of  resurrection  of  Old  Japan,  winds 
in  and  out  between  a  double  file  of  modern  police 
in  European  uniform. 

Salvation  Army  Tactics. 

In  the  evening  there  is  quite  a  masquerade  crowd 
thronging  the  streets  of  the  sacred  city,  waving 
lanterns,  shouting,  and  letting  off  fireworks.  The 
citizens  turn  out  in  their  finest  kakemoms  and 
their  best  umbrellas.  Everybody  is  disguised  in 
some  way  or  other.  Troops  of  dancers  and  actors 
in  most  fantastic  costumes  are  to  be  seen  here  and 
there  performing  the  wildest  of  dances  to  the 
sound  of  drums  and  other  noisy  instruments. 
These  entertainments  are  not  confined  to  the 
evening  of  Avi  Matsauri,  but  are  continued  for 
several  weeks. 

According  to  the  teachings  of  the  Montos  sect  of 
Buddhists,  it  is  not  necessary  for  man  to  trouble 
about  his  salvation,  since  the  merits  of  Buddha  are 
sufficient  for  the  redemption  of  the  whole  world, 
and  to  think  of  attaining  to  everlasting  joy  by 
doing  good  works  on  earth  is  an  insult  to  Buddha. 
From  this  it  is  only  a  step  to  say  that  the  greater 
the  sin  of  a  believer,  the  greater  glory  is  given  to 
the  incomparable  purity  of  Buddha. 

The  plucky  experiment  of  increasing  the  amount 
of  matter  in  The  Daily  Chronicle  by  25  per  cent, 
has  met  with  a  success  which  must  be  extremely 
gratifying  to  the  proprietors.  The  circulation  of 
The  Chronicle  has  marvellously  increased  during 
the  last  few  months,  and  there  can  be,  I  think,  no 
question  that  at  the  present  moment  it  has  a  con- 
siderably larger  sale  in  London  than  any  other 
morning  paper. 


If  there  is  anything  in  a  title,  a  new  paper 
published  at  Liverpool  should  prove  a  huge 
success.  It  is  called  Smith's  News,  and  is  pro- 
duced for  the  special  benefit  of  passengers  travel- 
ling from  America  to  Liverpool.  For  its  revenue 
it  depends  entirely  upon  advertisements,  as  it  is 
distributed  free  at  Queenstown.  Some  time  ago  I 
ventured  to  suggest  in  Pearson's  Weekly  that  some 
individual  should  start  Smith's  Special,  with  a  view 
to  capturing  the  suffrages  of  the  noble  army  who 
answer  to  that  name.  Smith's  News  does  not 
seem  to  be  laid  out  on  sufficiently  popular  lines  to 
secure  a  very  wide  circulation,  so  the  field  still 
remains  open. 
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A  VISIT  TO  THE  POPE. 


fUGENE  WOLFF,  the  enterprising  cor- 
respondent of  The  Berliner  Tageblatt, 
who  was  recently  expelled  by  the 
Government  from  the  German  lands 
in  East  Africa,  was  received  by  the 
Pope  upon  his  arrival  in  Rome,  some 
<d  weeks  ago. 

"  I  stood  before  His  Holiness,  Pope  Leo  XIII," 
wrote  Mr.  Wolff,  in  the  course  of  a  long  letter 

•  describing  his  audience,  "  about  one  o'clock. 
The  room  in  which  the  Pope  received  me 
was  a  small  salon,  with  one  window,  the 
simple  furniture  being  covered  with  red  velvet. 
His  Holiness  sat  at  one  end  of  the  room  on  a  high 
chair,  with  his  face  turned  toward  the  window. 
After  the  first  deep  obeisance,  at  the  door,  and 
the  second,  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  prescribed 
by  the  court  ceremonial,  I  walked  rapidly  toward 
His  Holiness,  and  respectfully  bent  my  knee  to 
kiss  the  hand  of  the  mighty  Prince  of  the  Church, 
now  eighty-two  years  old.  His  Holiness,  who  had 
risen  to  receive  me,  bade  me  arise  at  once,  and 
asked  me  to  be  seated  near  him.  As  I  supposed 
that  a  man  of  his  years  was  somewhat  deaf,  and 
wishing  him  to  understand  me  clearly,  I  moved  my 

•  chair  closer  to  that  of  the  Pope.  His  Holiness, 
noticing  my  action  approved  it  with  a  smile. 

The  Pope's  Dress— 

"  I  must  admit  that,  despite  the  red  furniture, 
the  red  carpet,  the  red  ornaments  and  the  red 

-covering  of  the  throne,  I  saw  only  white  colours 
in  that  moment.  I  saw  only  the  Pope  ;  he  seemed 
to  take  up  all  the  space,  so  deep,  so  powerful,  was 
the  impression  which  he  made  upon  me.  I  do  not 
mean  anything  disrespectful  when  I  say  that  I 

.-seemed  to  see  in  that  first  moment  only  a  wonder- 
fully executed  wax  figure  of  the  real  Pope  before 
me,  with  eyes  moved  by  some  strange  mechanism. 

"  I  was  speechless  in  the  presence  of  this  white, 
pale,  quiet,  earnest,  supernatural  apparition.  My 

-eye  was  so  fascinated  by  the  figure  that  I  must 
have  sat  there  speechless  for  seconds.  A  white 
silken  cap,  beneath  which  the  silver  locks  appeared, 
covered  the  back  part  of  the  mighty  prelate's 
head.  Over  the  emaciated  body  he  wore  a  peculiar 
white  cloth,  neither  flannel  nor  wool,  especially 
made  for  the  Pope.  A  cape  of  the  same  material 
covered  the  shoulders.  The  white,  semi-trans- 
parent, delicate  hands  which  gave  that  velvet-like 
soft  handshake  which  heretofore  I  had  only  felt 
when  grasping  the  hands  of  Anton  Rubinstein — 
were  covered  with  fine  woollen  mittens. 

—his  Seal  and  Snuff-box. 

"  White,  warm  woollen  stockings  were  on  the 
feet.  The  slippers  were  made  of  red  velvet,  orna- 
mented with  gold.  About  his  neck,  hanging  to  a 
precious  chain,  the  Pope  carried  a  wonderful  cross, 
rich  in  jewels.  On  the  first  finger  of  the  right  hand 
was  the  Papal  seal  ring,  with  an  emerald  the  size 

•  of  a  small  walnut,  surrounded  by  old  and  valuable 
Brazilian  diamonds.  It  may  be  recalled  here  that 
-each  Pope's  seal-ring,  at   the  wearer's  death,  is 


beaten  into  small  bits  with  a  hammer  by  the  oldest 
Cardinal,  in  the  presence  of  his  colleagues. 

"  The  end  of  a  small  snuffbox  could  be  seen 
above  the  white  silken  sash  which  the  Holy  Father 
wore  about  his  hips.  At  times  during  the  inter- 
view he  held  the  box  to  his  nose  with  evident 
pleasure. 

"On  the  red-covered  shelves  behind  the  Papal 
chair  lay  many  parchments,  petitions  and  news- 
papers. At  the  Pope's  side  was  an  electric  bell, 
the  knob  shaped  like  a  bell.  The  effect  of  the 
sedentary  life  of  the  Pope  can  be  seen  easily  in  his 
face.  The  silver  locks  fall  upon  the  white,  thin 
face,  which  is  almost  transparent.  The  lack  of 
exercise  in  light  and  air,  in  the  woods,  in  short,  in 
God's  free  nature,  is  evident  in  every  line  of  the  face. 

Weak  in  Body,  Strong  in  Mind. 

"  The  well-developed  nose  stands  out  sharply 
from  the  emaciated  face.  The  ears  are  snow 
white  and  transparent.  Although  the  body  of 
the  Pope  is  weak,  his  mind  is  still  powerful.  The 
small  brown  eyes  move  about  restlessly  in  their 
sockets.  In  an  ordinary  conversation  they  look 
mildly  and  sympathetically  upon  the  speaker,  but 
they  almost  sparkle  when  a  theme  is  touched  of 
special  interest  to  His  Holiness.  At  such  a  time 
he  seems  younger  by  thirty  years.  The  noble, 
almost  supernatural  appearance  of  the  aged  head 
of  the  Church  filled  me  with  awe.  Even  an 
orthodox  Catholic  (Mr.  Wolff  is  a  Hebrew)  could 
not  have  been  more  impressed  by  the  appearance 
of  the  Pope  than  was  I. 

"  His  Holiness,  after  greeting  me,"  continues 
the  writer,  "in  a  voice  indicative  still  of  strong 
lungs,  took  up  at  once  the  subject  which  had 
brought  me  to  Rome.  I  had  been  told  to  make 
my  interview  short,  as  his  Holiness  seemed  tired 
after  the  long  audience  of  Cardinal  Monaco,  and 
the  French  Ambassador  was  still  to  be  received. 

"  As  quickly  as  possible  I  related  my  story. 
But  I  had  gone  too  fast.  His  Holiness  not  only 
showed  a  wonderful  memory  for  things  which  had 
happened  years  ago,  a  deep  and  accurate  know- 
ledge of  all  the  subjects  which  I  touched  upon, 
but  manifested  such  interest  in  my  narrative  that 
I  was  obliged  to  give  him  the  smallest  and  most 
minute  details.  I  had  not  expected  that  from  the 
great  and  busy  Prince  of  the  Church.  I  was 
obliged  to  discuss  thoroughly  each  point  as  it 
came  up. 

The  Simple  Life  he  Leads, 

"  On  each  subject  His  Holiness  gave  his  opinion 
— a  logical  and  wise  one — quickly.  He  showed  an 
insight  rare  indeed  in  one  so  near  the  end  of  his 
life.  His  intellectual  vivacity  is  all  the  more  to 
be  wondered  at,  as  the  Pope  nourishes  his  body 
with  a  very  small  portion  of  food.  Although  he 
gets  up  early  and  reads  at  once  a  large  number  of 
newspapers,  he  does  not  eat  or  drink  anything  until 
10  o'clock,  shortly  before  the  receptions  begin. 
Then  he  usually  drinks  only  a  small  cup  of  coffee. 
His  dinner,  at  2  o'clock,  consists  of  bouillon  and 
one  other  dish  of  simple  food.  In  the  evening  he 
eats  another  plate  of  soup.  These  are  his 
1  sumptuous  repasts.' 
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THE    SEARCH  LIGHT. 


"Perhaps  it  is  this  temperance  which  enables  His 
Holiness,  despite  his  age  and  confinement,  to  bear 
so  many  burdens  and  remain  so  healthy.  If  asked 
the  question,  I  could  answer  that,  from  what  I 
saw,  I  believe  the  Pope  may  live  to  be  ninety,  or 
even  100  years  old.  Thin,  pale,  temperate,  but 
tough,  is  Leo  XIII.  Between  half -past  1  and  2 
o'clock  he  usually  goes  walking  in  the  garden  of  the 
Vatican.  After  the  walk  he  eats  his  dinner. 
He  eats  always  alone.  His  private  rooms  are 
only  three  in  number— the  reception-room,  a 
small  dining-room  and  a  modest  bed-chamber. 

"  In  the  course  of  our  conversation,  inter- 
spersed here  and  there  with  German  words,  His 
Holiness  spoke  in  warm  terms  of  the  ex-Chancellor, 
Prince  von  Bismarck.  He  showed  especial  interest 
in  missionary  affairs,  a  subject  which  occupied 
much  of  our  time.  Here  he  showed  again  a 
remarkable  memory.  He  seemed  to  know  the  map 
of  Africa  by  heart,  and  to  have  as  much  infor- 
mation about  Togo,  Cameroon,  Dahomey  and 
Zanzibar  as  an  African  traveller. 

"As  I  bent  my  knee  to  kiss  the  Pope's  hand 
again  at  parting,  he  placed  it  upon  my  head  and 
dismissed  me  with  the  words,  '  Je  vous  benis.'  " 


THE  "BURIED"  WEALTH  OP  INDIA. 


STEAM  WHALERS. 

IT  is  now  a  well-known  fact  that  steamers  have 
taken  the  place  of  sailing  vessels  in  hunting 
whales,  and  that  a  cannon  harpoon  is  used 
instead  of  the  hand  harpoon  of  former  years. 
Hunting  whales  by  means  of  steamers  is  most 
actively  pursued  on  the  Norwegian  coast,  and  the 
principal  station  for  hunters  is  Hammerfest. 
Steamers  of  medium  size  and  strongly  built  go  out 
to  sea  from  that  station,  and  remain  for  days  in 
search  of  whales.  The  moment  a  whale  is  sighted, 
everything  on  board  is  made  ready  for  the  attack. 

The  cannon  in  use,  from  which  the  harpoon  is 
shot  into  the  whale,  and  which  was  invented  by 
Captain  Sven  Poyn,  is  placed  on  the  bow  of  the 
steamer  over  the  forecastle.  The  harpoon  consists 
of  a  long  shaft,  a  ring,  to  which  is  attached  the 
towing-line,  and  a  sharp  point.  In  this  point  is  a 
grenade  filled  with  powder,  which  explodes  in  the 
body  of  the  whale  by  means  of  the  striking 
together  of  the  two  barbs  of  the  harpoon. 

The  death  of  the  whale  is  thereby  quickened 
and  rendered  more  certain.  The  line,  which  is 
made  from  the  best  quality  of  hemp,  is  fastened  to 
the  ring  on  the  harpoon,  and  a  sufficient  quantity 
is  coiled  for  shot  range.  The  line  lies  on  a  plat- 
form directly  under  the  cannon,  and,  by  means  of 
a  guide  pulley,  it  is  let  out  to  follow  the  whale 
when  he  dives,  for  he  seldom  dies  immediately. 
In  his  rage  from  pain  he  rushes  in  all  directions, 
dragging  the  steamer  after  him. 

This  is  the  dangerous  time  for  the  vessel  and 
crew.  The  engines  are  reversed,  and  stoppers  are 
placed  on  the  sides  of  the  steamer  under  the  water, 
so  as  to  offer  more  resistance  to  the  whale's 
strength.  The  crew  then  wait  ,  until  the  whale  is 
tired  and  dies.  By  means  of  a  steam  windlass  the 
body  is  drawn  to  the  surface,  attached  by  hawsers 
to  the  steamer's  side,  and  towed  into  port. 


R.  CLAREMONT  DANIELL  gives, 
as  the  result  of  his  researches  into 
the  buried  wealth  of  India,  the  sum 
of<£270,000,000  sterling  as  a  probable- 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  treasure 
lying  idle  in  the  country  either  in 
the  shape  of  hoards  or  ornaments. 
We  do  not  know  that  anyone  has 
ever  seriously  audited  the  figures  by 
which  he  arrives  at  this  conclusion,  and  they  may 
be  indisputable. 

£2,000,000  Within  one  Town. 

At  any  rate,  every  one  knows  that  the  con- 
cealed hoards  of  native  families  are  astonishingly 
large  in  proportion  to  their  outward  circumstances  ; 
and  Mr.  E.  S.  Maclagan,  who  has  been  investi- 
gating the  trade  in  gold  and  silver  work  for  the 
Punjaub  Government,  is  convinced  that  they  are 
much  more  generally  undervalued  than  over- 
estimated. A  competent  authority,  he  saysr 
closely  estimates  that  "  in  Amritsar  City  alone 
there  are  jewels  to  the  value  of  £2,000,000 
sterling." 

As  regards  some  other  districts  the  figures  that 
have  been  furnished  are  not  less  astonishing.  The 
miserable  waste  of  Montgomery  is  estimated  to 
possess  about  50  lakhs  in  ornaments.  The  hill- 
sides and  valleys  of  Kulu  are  put  at  three  lakhs- 
and  a  half. 

The  Wealth  of  poop  Districts. 

In  Jhelnm  two-fifths  of  the  wealth  of  the 
district  is  said  to  be  vested  in  property  of  this 
nature ;  and  in  Kohat,  "  probably  one  of  the 
poorest  districts  of  the  province  in  this  respect,  the 
estimate  is  taken  at  800  rupees  for  each  Hindoo 
family,  and  10  rupees  for  each  Mussulman  family r 
and  a  lakh  in  the  aggregate  for  the  Nawab  and 
and  other  Raises — making  a  total  for  the  district 
of  75  lakhs." 

This  estimate,  Mr.  Maclagan  admits,  is  probably 
exaggeration  ;  but  he  adds  :  "  Even  a  more  exact 
calculation  would  probably  surprise  us  in  its 
results." 

The  Danger  of  the  System. 

Given  another  quarter  of  a  century  of  quiet 
British  rule  and  the  spoil  of  the  Punjaub  will 
be  once  more  worth  the  attention  of  some 
covetous  inva-der  from  the  North- West.  In  the 
meantime  it  acts  as  a  powerful  incentive  to  the 
predatory  instincts  of  lesser  rogues — the  house- 
breaker and  the  dacoit. 

And  in  fact  such  a  store  of  wealth  kept  in  such 
a  manner  would  have  been  enough  to  bring  these 
professions  into  existence  in  the  golden  age.  Stock 
notes  have  failed  ;  Mr.  Darnell's  currency  reforms 
have  not  had  a  trial ;  and  we  still  seem  to  be  as 
far  as  ever  from  having  hit  on  any  scheme  that 
will  induce  the  native  population  to  see  the  dis- 
advantages of  keeping  valuables  in  hand  and  the 
advantages  that  may  be  secured  by  parting  with 
them. 
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HOW  A   BATTLE   SHIP    GOES  INTO 
ACTION. 


ffiffiSffi  LL  hands  clear  ship  for  action  ! " 
i^4=«llk       None  save  those  who  have  been 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  man- 
of-war   life   can   fully  realise  what 
those  thrilling  words  mean. 

"  Sand  down  the  decks  fore  and 
aft  !  "  quickly  follows  the  first  order. 
Now  the  sailors  strip  to  the  waist, 
and  with  bared  feet  glide  noiselessly  about  as  the 
Huge  breech  blocks  open,  and  the  guns  are  charged 
with  their  cold  steel  messengers.  Soon  a  shell 
from  the  enemy  lands  upon  the  cruiser.  It  hisses 
-a  moment — then  deals  forth  death  and  destruction 
on  all  sides.  The  blood  of  a  score  or  more  of 
brave  fellows  now  dyes  the  deck,  but  the  sand 
recently  strewn  prevents  the  still  living  feet  from 
slipping.  .  . 

"  Train  on  the  enemy — two  points  forward  or 
the  beam !  "  and  the  great  10 -inch  guns  swing 
round  and  thunder  the  answer. 

Less  Work  but  More  Slaughter. 
Though  the  ponderous  fighting  machines  of 
modern  times  have  very  much  simplified  the  sailor's 
duty,  the  high  power  rifles  and  murderous  Gatling 
guns  have  increased  the  probable  percentage  of 
killed  and  wounded.  In  the  old  days  ships  came 
together  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  boarders  leaped 
over  the  bulwarks,  and  then  the  battle  was  often 
<lecided  in  hand  to  hand  combat. 

Now  the  object  is  to  keep  as  far  away  as  the 
efficient  fighting  range  of  each  battery  will  allow, 
but  under  no  condition  to  approach  the  enemy 
within  400  yards.  This  is  the  danger  limit  of  the 
deadly  torpedo.  As  a  last  resort  ramming  is  often 
attempted,  but  the  superior  manoeuvring  qualities 
of  modern  vessels  renders  this  a  very  hazardous 
undertaking. 

I  will  give  briefly  in  this  sketch  the  preparations 
for  battle  that  each  commander  of  a  United  States 
vessel  is  instructed  to  make.  Of  course  the  many 
types  of  ships  now  in  existence  will  give  more  or 
less  latitude  for  a  display  of  discretion,  but  there 
are  certain  general  rules  which  must  be  observed  in 
all  war  ships. 

The  Eleetrie  Gong. 

The  battle  call  was  formerly  the  "  boatswain's 
pipe,"  followed  by  the  order,  "All  hands  clear 
ship  for  action."  The  electric  gong  has  entirely 
superseded  this  now. 

Underlying  all  orders  for  battle  is  the  effort  to 
secure  the  vessel  against  injury  or  embarrassment 
from  the  enemy  or  from  the  working  of  her  own 
armament.  To  remove,  as  far  as  practicable  and 
safe,  all  obstructions  to  the  most  effective  use  of 
her  means  of  offence  and  defence,  and  to  clear 
away  such  fixtures  and  appliances  not  needed  for 
action  as  might  otherwise  cause  the  enemy's  shot 
to  create  wreck  or  confusion,  and  lastly,  the 
removal  of  such  objects  as  might  be  injured  by 
exposure. 

As  soon  as  the  gong  is  heard  the  men  hastily 
.get  up  all  hammocks  and  stow  them  out  of  the 


way,  steam  is  then  generated  in  every  working 
boiler  and  all  unnecessary  gear  is  sent  below  decks. 
If  the  ship  should  carry  yards  or  light  spars  of 
any  kind  they  are  sent  down  and  the  bowsprit  or 
jibboom  is  rigged  in. 

The  next  step  is  to  unship  all  stanchions  and 
remove  such  bulkheads  as  are  in  the  way  of  the 
battery.  The  torpedo  tubes  are  now  placed  in 
position  and  the  steel  netting  lowered  for  defence 
against  attacks  from  these  weapons.  The  binnacles 
of  the  standard  and  other  compasses  are  also  re- 
moved and  taken  out  of  the  reach  of  any  shot, 
also  the  chronometers  and  other  instruments  not 
needed  on  deck.  Should  the  ship  be  at  anchor, 
springs  are  attached  to  each  cable,  and  the  boats 
are  lowered  and  dropped  astern.  Sometimes  they 
are  anchored  off  at  a  distance,  with  oars  and  all 
movable  objects  lashed,  or  the  plugs  maybe  drawn 
and  each  allowed  to  sink. 

As  soon  as  the  guns  are  cast  loose  the  crews  are 
divided  into  two  parts,  riflemen  and  boarders  ;  and 
as  it  may  be  desirable  to  fire  upon  the  enemy  with 
some  of  the  great  guns  while  the  small  arm  men 
are  in  action,  one  gun's  crew  out  of  every  five  is 
sometimes  detailed  to  remain  at  quarters.  The 
crews  thus  stationed  are  all  armed  as  the  others, 
and  can  at  any  time,  if  desired,  be  called  upon  to 
assist  in  the  small  arm  contest.  As  a  general  rule, 
however,  it  is  not  considered  wise  that  they  should 
leave  their  guns  unless  the  fire  becomes  useless,  or 
all  hands  are  called  to  repel  boarders. 

While  the  riflemen  on  deck  are  engaged  in  a 
small  arm  contest,  if  the  ships  should  approach 
each  other,  the  commanding  officer  is  instructed  to 
observe  the  strength  of  his  adversary's  battery 
fire,  and  whether  he  can  safely  and  advantageously 
return  any  of  his  crews  to  the  guns. 

'Ware  the  Steam  Hose. 

In  the  days  of  Nelson  and  the  old  navy  there 
was  no  more  thrilling  spectacle  than  a  hundred  or 
more  sailors,  with  cutlasses  and  pistols  in  hand, 
gathered  on  the  bow  or  quarter.  In  those  times 
each  ship  was  surrounded  by  a  high  net  to  resist 
the  attacking  force.  Science  has  stepped  in,  how- 
ever, and  modern  vessels  now  attach  a  steam  hose 
to  the  boiler,  which  melts  away  the  enemy  like 
snow  before  the  sun. 

When  the  hostile  vessels  approach  each  other 
within  suitable  range  the  marines  are  called  away 
as  sharpshooters,  and  if  they  require  assistance 
should  be  reinforced  by  a  part  of  the  guns'  crews. 
This  body  of  men  then  assemble  in  some  part  of 
the  ship  designated  by  the  captain,  and  direct  their 
fire  against  the  officers,  spongers,  loaders,  topmen, 
or  other  important  persons  on  the  enemy's  vessel. 

As  long  as  it  is  desired  to  keep  up  a  brisk  fire 
from  the  battery,  a  part  of  the  guns'  crews  re- 
main at  quarters,  but  when  it  finally  becomes 
advisable  to  call  them  away,  the  order  is,  "All 
hands  repel  boarders  !  "  A  concentrated  fire  is 
now  opened  upon  the  vicinity  of  the  place  where 
the  attempt  at  boarding  is  being  made,  and  every 
exertion  is  put  forth  to  clear  the  way  for  the 
attacking  party.. 

Should  the  ships  become  fouled  or  otherwise 
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secured  together  the  order  is  given,  "  Board  with 
a  cheer ! "  The  men  are  supposed  to  gain  the 
enemy's  deck  as  quickly  as  possible,  pistols  and 
cutlasses  in  hand,  but  to  keep  sufficiently  near 
each  other,  however,  for  mutual  support,  and  to 
act  in  concert  against  the  opposing  force,  using 
every  possible  exertion  to  clear  the  enemy's  decks 
by  disabling  or  driving  the  men  below.  The 
boarders  are  followed  very  closely  by  strong  sup- 
porting bodies  of  riflemen,  who  cover  and  defend 
them,  directing  their  fire  principally  against  the 
riflemen  of  the  enemy.  In  addition  to  these  some 
of  the  machine  guns  that  have  an  overdeck  fire 
must  be  ready  to  assist  and  support  these  men. 
Topmen,  supplied  with  hand  grenades,  are  sup- 
posed to  use  them  against  the  enemy  while  the 
foregoing  movements  are  in  progress. 

Keep  up  a  Brisk  Fire  — 

As  soon  as  the  gun  or  fighting  deck  is  cleared 
the  officer  in  charge  has  all  ladders  triced  up  or 
removed,  detailing  one  or  more  men  to  each  hatch- 
way for  its  defence.  Should  the  boarders  gain 
the  enemy's  deck  the  guns  must  be  depressed  as 
much  as  possible  in  order  that  there  may  be  little 
or  no  danger  to  our  own  men.  As  long  as  the 
contest  is  kept  up,  even  after  boarding,  a  brisk 
fire  must  be  maintained  and  from  as  many  guns  as 
possible,  for  much  injury  can  be  inflicted  upon 
the  enemy  in  this  way,  besides  the  advantage  to 
be  gained  by  dividing  his  attention  at  such  an 
important  crisis. 

Often  an  attack  or  feint  may  be  advantageously 
made  from  another  part  of  the  ship,  so  as  to  create 
a  diversion.  Or  the  party  on  the  enemy's  deck 
might  detach  a  body  to  attempt  to  secure  his 
gangway  on  the  unengaged  side,  the  possession  of 
which  is  generally  considered  very  advantageous. 
Parties  of  sailors  are  also  often  instructed  to  enter 
the  enemy's  ship  through  the  gun  deck  ports. 

Boarding,  at  best,  is  a  hazardous  undertaking 
and  can  rarely  be  successful  unless  the  enemy  is 
surprised  or  has  been  decidedly  worsted  at  the 
battery.  Unless  such  should  be  the  case  it  is 
considered  advisable  to  continue  the  battle  some 
time  longer  with  the  great  guns  before  resorting 
to  a  hand  and  hand  combat. 

—and  Shelter  Your  Men. 

In  all  engagements  it  is  understood  that  the 
men  are  to  be  sheltered  from  the  enemy's  fire  as 
much  as  efficiency  will  allow,  and  officers  must  be 
quick  and  vigilant  to  select  and  supply  shelter,  as 
it  enables  the  force  to  hold  out  against  superior 
fire.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that  a 
barricade  would  be  very  useful  in  the  defence  of  a 
deck,  and  in  cases  where  time  for  preparation  is 
afforded,  such  an  obstruction  could  be  made  by 
running  in  guns  and  by  the  use  of  ladders,  ham- 
mocks, etc. 

The  nettings,  which  are  sometimes  supplied  to 
small  vessels,  or  those  having  low  freeboard,  are 
made  of  wire  or  of  some  small  stuff,  tarred  and 
sanded.  The  lower  edge  is  secured  along  the  rail, 
and  the  upper  is  triced  up  by  whips.  Very  often 
in  close  contest  on  a  ship's  deck  the  sword  becomes 
a  more  effective  weapon  than  the  musket  and 


bayonet.  In  such  cases  the  cutlasses  of  the 
boarders  are  brought  into  play  and  the  bayonets 
unfixed  and  used  as  swords.  Torpedoes  are  often 
employed  to  keep  an  enemy  off  should  he  desire  to 
board,  or  even  a  dummy  may  sometimes  disconcert 
his  plan  of  action. 

Unless  both  vessels  should  be  armoured  over 
their  vitals,  it  is  questionable  if  either  would  live 
more  than  a  few  hours  after  being  pierced  by  a 
projectile  from  a  modern  high  power  gun.  The 
only  possibility  of  a  hand-to-hand  fight  would  bo 
between  two  armoured  ships  of  the  line  endeavour- 
ing to  use  their  rams. 

An  interesting  feature  of  a  naval  battle  is  the- 
quartermaster  standing  by  with  the  signal  book,, 
answering  or  sending  orders  to  the  other  vessels  of 
the  squadron.  This  volume,  if  it  should  ever  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  would  possibly 
enable  him  to  anticipate  the  offensive  movements 
of  our  vessels  and  thus  give  time  to  prepare  his- 
method  of  defence.  For  this  reason  all  signal 
books  are  bound  in  heavy  leaden  covers,  and  when 
all  hope  of  victory  is  lost,  the  first  duty  of  the 
navigator  is  to  see  that  this  important  factor  of 
warfare  is  thrown  overboard. 

The  above  are  the  general  directions  which 
are  supposed  to  be  observed  in  action,  but,  with, 
the  constant  change  that  ships  are  undergoing,  a 
great  deal  depends  upon  the  commanding  officer's- 
originality  in  preparing  methods  of  offence  and 
defence. 


Very  few  people  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  an 
Evening  Telegraph  is  published  every  day  in  Lon- 
don. There  is  nothing  to  tell  of  its  existence  even, 
to  the  most  omniveroas  newspaper  reader.  It 
appears  on  no  bookstalls,  its  contents  are  shouted 
by  no  newsboys,  and  the  shops  of  the  newsagents 
know  it  not.  Only  a  single  copy  is  indeed 
produced  and  this  takes  the  form  of  what  is 
technically  termed  a  "  dummy  "  ;  that  is  to  sayy. 
it  consists  merely  of  a  title  and  a  few  items  of 
news.  It  is  produced  by  the  proprietors  of  The 
Daily  Telegraph  with  a  view  to  preventing  the 
assumption  of  their  title  by  someone  else ;  so  that 
if  at  any  time  they  think  fit  to  issue  an  evening 
edition  of  "  the  largest  circulation  in  the  world 
— which,  by  the  way,  is  a  statement  of  such  hideous 
mendacity  that  we  wonder  they  are  not  ashamed  to- 
perpetuate  it — they  can  do  so  under  the  already- 
familiar  title. 

Another  little-known  fact  in  connection  with. 
The  Daily  Telegraph  is  worth  recording.  On  the- 
Thames  Embankment,  almost  exactly  opposite  to- 
the  offices  of  The  Search  Light,  is  a  large  red 
brick  building,  about  which  are  no  signs  of  active 
work.  In  this  building  is  a  plant  of  printing 
machinery  and  appliances  capable  of  turning  out 
The  Daily  Telegraph  should  any  mishap  occur  at 
the  offices  in  Fleet  Street.  If,  for  example,  the 
Fleet  Street  establishment  were  to  be  burnt  down 
to-morrow  afternoon,  the  staff  of  The  Telegraph 
could  step  across  to  the  Thames  Embankment 
offices  and  produce  the  next  morning's  paper  as 
though  nothing  had  happened. 
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BRIDES  OF  THE  ADRIATIC 

An  English  Story. 


S  Speranza  crossed  from  the  Lido,  the 
sun  was  setting  in  splendour  behind 
the  Isola  di  S.  Giorgio  Maggiore,  and 
succeeding  in  painting  the  lily  — 
adorable  Venice.  She  had  just  been 
swimming  at  the  great  bathing  estab- 
lishment, a  favourite  pastime  of  the 
girl's  that  contributed  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  preservation  of  her  enviable  health 
and  fine  physique.  Speranza,  for  her  charms,  was 
deservedly  the  queen  of  artists'  models  in  Venice. 
An  Italian  Countess,  in  years  gone  by,  who  had 
sat  to  Cornova,  was  asked  how  she  could  bear  it ; 
the  lady  replied,  with  delightful  simplicity,  that 
the  studio  was  always  sufficiently  warmed.  Simi- 
larly, Speranza's  calling  caused  her  no  qualms. 
Why  should  it,  when  for  generation  after  gene- 
ration her  family  had  been  artists'  models  ?  Was 
if  not  a  cherished  tradition  that  one  good  an- 
cestress of  hers  had  sat  to  Tintoretto  ? 

Ronald  Ross,  who  had  lived  in  the  city  of 
waterways  now  for  three  years,  thought  himself 
happy;  and,  indeed,  his  brothers  of  the  brush 
envied  him  in  securing  the  services  of  such  a  prize 
as  Speranza.  Her  pride  of  form,  grace  of  carriage, 
and  Venetian  beauty  of  face  were  such  as  to  make 
Ross  sing  for  joy.  It  is  said  by  superior  persons 
that  artists  never  fall  in  love  with  their  models. 
Well,  none  of  us  is  infallible — not  even  the 
youngest,  as  the  late  Master  of  Trinity  wittily 
observed — and  Ross  soon  confessed  himself  a 
victim  to  Speranza's  charms,  though,  in  the 
Italian  fashion  of  to-day,  rather  pour  passer  le 
temps  than  for  any  other  reason  ;  for  at  home  in 
the  Land  o'  Cakes,  a  bonnie  fair-haired  Scotch 
lassie  had  engaged  his  serious  attentions. 

Speranza's  thoughts  in  the  twilight  were  sad. 
She  had  that  morning  seen  her  beloved  master 
with  this  girl — this  Nina  Keith — showing- her  for 
the  first  time  the  wonders  of  St.  Mark's  Rest. 
How  handsome  and  well-matched  the  couple  had 
looked  !  Speranza  knew  her  own  worth  well ;  but 
that  evening  she  felt  herself  unable  to  enter  the 
lists  against  the  fair,  slim  Northener,  who,  as 
Ross  in  his  unwisdom  had  told  her,  was  his  old 
love.  Speranza  looked  at  her  own  coarse  hair, 
picturesque  costume,  and  spreading  figure  con- 
temptuously. 
As  she 

Torre  dell'  Orologio,  beyond  which,  not  far  from 
the  Rialto  her  home  was,  a  gondolier,  with  one 
arm  in  the  coat  thrown  carelessly  over  his 
shoulders,  greeted  her  hail-fellow-well-met.  He 
told  her  that  Ross  had  engaged  him  for  the  music 
that  evening  on  the  Grand  Canal.  Speranza 
added  to  her  income  as  a  professional  model, 
earnings  as  a  professional  singer.  She  belonged 
to  a  party  of  musicians  who,  once  a  week 
or  so,  in  a  large  gondola  lit  with  Chinese  lan- 
terns, played  and  sang  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
hotels  on  the  Canal azzo.     Speranza  resolved  to 


walked  along  the  Piazza  towards  the 


keep  watch  for  Ross  that  evening,  and  rewarded^ 
the  stalwart  gondolier  with  a  lovely  smile. 

"  Poor  Antonio  !  "  she  murmured,  as  the  man 
took  his  dismissal,  "  he  really  loves  me,  and  is  true- 
to  me." 

The  moon  shone  full  on  the  Queen  of  the 
Adriatic  when  the  dinner-hour  was  over.  Visitors 
to  Venice  felt  ravished,  first  by  the  beauty  of  the 
scene,  and  then  by  the  beauty  of  the  sound ;  for 
the  musicians  had  begun  their  labours,  each  proud 
of  the  fact  that  he  or  she  was  a  citizen  of  no  mean 
city.  Nina  Keith  was  in  a  seventh  heaven,, 
especially  as  the  handsome  Ronald  Ross  reclined 
beside  her  in  the  gondola.  Antonio  steered  his 
craft  near  the  musicians,  partly  that  his  patrons 
might  have  the  full  measure  of  the  melody,  partly 
that  he  himself  might  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  dear 
Speranza.  The  violins  and  the  'cello  and  the 
guitars  played  the  accompaniment  of  a  lovers' 
serenata.  As  Speranza  rose  on  the  poopto  sing 
the  aria,  she  saw  in  the  pale  moonlight  Ronald's 
arm  around  the  fair  Scotch  girl,  and  for  just  a 
moment  she  faltered.  The  artist,  with  thoughts- 
intent  upon  his  companion,  did  not  notice- 
Speranza  until  her  rich  notes  caused  him  to  look 
up,  for  she  had  often  sung  that  very  song  to  him 
in  his  studio  while  he  touched  the  mandolin  strings. 
Quickly  he  ordered  the  wondering  Antonio  back 
to  the  Piazzetta.  Nina  remonstrated,  but  Ronald 
urged  as  his  excuse  that  she  might  get  damp,  and 
really  was  not  sufficiently  protected  from  the  night 
air.  The  girl,  accustomed  to  northern  winds  and 
Scotch  mists,  inwardly  rebelled  against  such 
officious  care  ;  thinking  that  an  enervating  climate- 
had  a  tendency  to  make  men  lose  their  proper 
hardihood. 

While  the  Keiths  remained  in  Venice— that  was- 
a  full  month — Ross  had  no  time  to  give  to  his 
painting.  Before  the  moon  had  waned,  the  date 
of  his  marriage  with  Miss  Keith  had  been  fixed. 
Generally,  in  the  afternoons,  the  party  would  cross 
to  the  Lido  in  the  little  steamer  ;  the  young  people- 
to  revel  in  the  salt  water,  the  elder  folk  to  revel 
in  the  salt  breezes.  They  spent  the  mornings  in 
the  churches,  at  the  Academy,  and  in  the  museums. 
Both  Nina  and  Ronald  were  good  swimmers,  and 
they  would  meet  in  deep  water  outside  the  rope 
barriers  that  serve  as  a  safeguard  for  inexpert 
bathers  at  the  Lido. 

Speranza  never  came  to  the  studio  during  that 
time,  nor  did  Ross  see  her  again  among  the  musi- 
cians. He  was  rather  glad  ;  at  any  rate  he  did 
not  trouble  his  head  as  to  what  had  become  of  her. 
Conscience  doth  make  cowards  of  us  all  !  Antonio 
was  gondolier- in-chief  to  the  artist  and  his  fiancee. 
He  could  understand  English  a  little,  for  he  had 
made  a  voyage  or  two  serving  on  board  one  of  the 
Anchor  Line  steamers,  and  had  actually  made  a 
short  stay  at  Liverpool.  The  gondolier  kept  his 
longed-for  Speranza  posted  as  to  the  movements 
of  his  patrons,  dwelling  with  a  touch  of  jealous 
malice  on  the  love-like  attentions  that  Ross 
naturally  paid  to  Miss  Keith.  One  day  he 
announced  to  her  that  the  Keiths  intended  to 
say  good-bye  to  Venice  at  the  end  of  the  following 
week. 
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The  authorities  at  the  Lido,  a  day  or  two  after 
that,  received  a  message  from  their  bathing-woman 
that  she  was  ill,  but  was  sending  a  temporary 
substitute.  The  substitute  was  Speranza,  who 
soon  satisfied  the  Secretary  that  she  was  properly 
qualified  for  the  position. 

It  was  the  day  before  the  Keiths  were  to  start 
for  Florence.  Nina  and  Roland  went  to  the  Lido 
for  a  last  swim  together.  The  morning  had 
been  cloudy,  threatening  rain ;  but  as  they 
reached  the  island  the  sun  ceased  to  be  sulky,  and 
shone.  The  Adriatic  was  more  than  usually 
agitated.  The  Scotch  girl  marvelled  at  the  strik- 
ing contrast  between  the  emerald  waves,  foam- 
crested,  and  the  lurid,  purple  horizon.  No  one  was 
bathing  save  themselves.  After  a  time  Ross  felt 
cold,  and  swam  in  to  his  dressing-room.  Nina 
.accordingly  returned  to  that  part  of  the  building 
reserved  for  women. 

"  I  will  have  one  more  swim  before  I  go  in," 
she  exclaimed. 

"  Let  me  go  with  you,  Signorina  ?  "  asked  the 
bathing  woman,  in  broken  English. 

Nina  liked  the  look  of  the  woman,  with  her 
dark  hair  and  fine  figure,  robed  to  advantage  in 
scarlet,  and  she  readily  agreed.  Together,  hand 
in  hand,  the  two  swam  out  to  sea  once  more.  Not 
a  soul  was  looking  from  the.  balcony  or  the  bathing 
place.  The  two  men  in  the  boat  that  is  kept  in 
case  of  accident  floating  within  the  barrier  saw 
that  the  bathing  woman  was  with  the  visitor. 
Not  dreaming,  therefore,  that  any  danger  would 
be  likely  to  happen  to  her  they  continued  their 
attempts  to  fish  up  a  hat  that  had  been  blown 
into  the  sea. 

The  waves  outside  the  ropes  had  increased  in 
size  and  force.  Nina  had  her  mouth  filled  more 
than  once  with  the  exceedingly  salt  water,  and  she 
asked  the  bathing  woman  to  release  her  left  hand, 
so  that  alone  she  might  better  battle  with  the 
elements. 

Suddenly  as  the  sun  hid  his  head  the  woman's 
grip  grew  stronger.  Nina  felt  unaccountably 
terrified  that  her  request  was  not  complied  with, 
and  cried  out  in  a  voice  that  was  lost  in  the 
wind  : 

"  My  Ronald,  help  me  !" 

"  He  is  my  Ronald,"  hissed  Speranza.  "  It  is 
you  who  have  taken  him  from  me." 

Nina  had  not  time  to  say  another  word  before 
she  was  dragged  under  the  water.  She  struggled 
with  all  her  might  and  main  ;  but  she  was  as  a 
baby  in  the  Italian's  hands.  She  reached  the  sur- 
face once  more,  and  screamed  with  all  the  power 
that  was  left  in  her. 

The  boatmen's  attention  was  attracted  ;  but  all 
they  saw  was  the  red-robed  arm  of  the  bathing- 
woman  thrown  above  her  head. 

And  the  Adriatic  had  two  more  brides. 


A   FREAK   OP  FASHION. 


A  picture  printed  in  sixteen  colours  and 
entitled  "  His  Sunday  Best "  is  given  with  each  of 
the  first  100,000  copies  of  this  number.  Further 
copies  beyond  the  first  100,000  will  be  issued 
without  this  plate. 


OR  the  last  two  months  there  has  been 
quite  a  revolution  in  the  labour  mar- 
ket of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
Estancieros  find  the  greatest  difficul- 
ties in  keeping  their  "  capataces  "  and 
"  peones  "  ;  now  that  the  clip  and  crop 
are  at  hand  the  scarcity  of  hands  is 
entailing  heavy  losses.  The  chief 
cause  of  the  difficulty  is  a  bird  called  the  mirasol, 
which  is  found  in  millions  in  all  the  "  baiiados." 
For  years  this  interesting  bird  was  neglected,  but 
for  the  past  two  years  the  freaks  of  fashion  have 
made  it  very  valuable.  Its  feathers  fetch  .£400  or 
more  per  kilo,  and  the  result  is  that  men,  women 
and  children  in  the  South  are  engaged  shooting 
mirasol  s. 

An  Easy  Way  to  Make  Money— 

A.  "peon"  can  earn  in  one  day's  shooting  more 
than  in  six  months'  hard  work.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances we  can  understand  the  complaints  of 
farmers  who  see  their  peons  depart  in  the  morning 
with  their  wives  and  children,  and  return  late  at 
night  with  bundles  of  feathers,  the  value  of  which 
sounds  like  a  fortune  to  many  poor  people. 
Thousands  are  blessing  the  mirasol  and  his 
feathers.  The  poor  birds,  however,  have  a  hard 
time  of  it,  for  they  can  settle  nowhere  unless 
beyond  the  range  of  the  fowling  pieces. 

—but  a  Cruel 

The  unfortunate  birds  are  all  day  on  the  wing, 
and  at  nights  only  do  they  even  dare  to  settle 
down ;  but  in  the  clear  moonlight  night  the 
slaughter  is  carried  on  with  great  vigour.  It 
appears  that  the  young  birds  only  are  valuable, 
and  that  each  bird  has  only  a  few  dozen  valuable 
feathers.  It  takes  two  hundred  or  more  of 
these  young  birds  to  supply  a  kilo  of  the  desired 
feathers. 

A  month  ago  the  feathers  were  worth  <£300  per 
kilo  ;  they  are  now  quoted  at  .£410  m/n  or  there- 
abouts. A  peon  can  easily  earn  .£12  per  diem 
shooting  these  birds.  Owners  of  baiiados  where 
the  birds  settle  have  been  offered  fabulous  prices 
for  two  or  three  weeks'  shooting.  The  season, 
however,  will  be  over  at  the  end  of  this  month, 
and  estancieros  may  then  get  back  their  "  peones  " 
and  "  capataces."  It  is  only  of  recent  years  that 
this  industry  has  sprung  up  in  our  Southern 
camps. 

 — =OGa3QQ«>9===-  

The  Rev.  W.  C.  Minifie,  Minister  of  Arthur 
Street  Baptist  Chapel,  Camberwell  Gate,  London, 
S.E.,  asks  us  to  inform  readers  of  The  Search 
Light  that  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  he  com- 
menced the  issue  of  a  monthly  magazine  entitled 
The  Gospel  Search  Light  and  Home  Messenger. 
The  magazine,  which  is,  as  its  name  implies,  of  a 
religious  tendency,  is  very  nicely  got  up  ;  and  its 
contents  should  prove  of  interest  to  every  member 
of  the  large  public  which  is  interested  in  religious 
matters. 


PEARSON'S  MONTHLY. 


Journalists  of  To-Day, 


MADAME  SEVERINE. 

The  Leading  Ladv  Journalist  of  Europe. 

^^^ADAME   SEVERING  is  not  only 
the  leading  lady  journalist  on  the 
-StSGl  wFJk  Continent,  but  is  also  one  of  the  most 
cyjSS^si'f  delightful  and  eloquent  personalities 
^^^^^m-^   of  the  Parisian  literary  world.  This 
"fe^oft^   fragile,  feminine-looking  woman  of 
v     thirty-five  stands  apart  and  above 
her  comrades  of  the  Paris  press,  with 
whom,  however,  she  is  popular,  and  great  dailies 
of  the  most  varied  complexions 
and    political     opinions  are 
proud    to     number  among 
their    staff   the  late  editress 
of  a  revolutionary  sheet,  The 
Cri  du  Peuple  ("  The  People's 
Cry"),  a  little  paper  which  at 
one  time  made  a  considerable 
noise  in  the  world,  receiving 
during  its  short  life  more  than 
one  visit  from  the  police. 

Signing  "  Severine  "  in  The 
Figaro,  "  Renee"  in  The  Gaulois, 
and  "  Jacqueline "  in  The  Gil 
Bias,  the  subject  of  our  sketch 
writes  a  regular  weekly  article 
or  leader  in  each  of  these  three 
papers.  The  subjects  of  her 
articles  are  left  to  her  own 
choice  and  discretion,  and  gener- 
ally deal  with  the  thousand  and 
one  things  that  can  be  better 
said  and  explained  by  a  woman 
than  by  a  man. 

Although  a  Socialist,  there  is 
a  divine  quality  of  mercy  in 
Madame  Severine  which  causes  her  to  be  always 
on  the  side  of  those  who  are  down  in  the  world. 

Madame  Severine  spends  most  of  her  time  in 
hard  work.  Her  home  is  situated  close  to  the 
Faubourg  Montmartre,  a  quarter  which  may  be 
described  as  the  Fleet  Street  of  Paris.  The  stair- 
case leading  up  to  her  flat  is  filled  unceasingly  with 
an  ascending  and  descending  stream  of  journalists, 
printers'  devils,  telegraph  boys,  politicians  and 
numberless  men  and  women  who  have  come  to  beg 
a  favour  of,  or  implore  the  furtherance  of  some 
scheme  by  the  kind  -  hearted  hostess  of  the 
eyrie  which  they  have  just  quitted,  or  to  which 
they  are  wending  their  steps. 

The  large  room  where  Madame  Severine  receives 
her  guests  and  those  who  come  to  see  her  on  busi- 
ness recalls  a  big  kitchen  in  some  well-to-do 
Norman  farmhouse  rather  than  a  Parisian  anti- 
chamber.  Wrought  iron  lamps  suspended  from 
the  ceiling  throw  a  strong  clear  light  on  the 
wooden  tables  beneath.  All  the  French  papers  of  the 
day,  with  a  few  foreign  ones  thrown  in,  are  to  be 


found   here,   and  a   goodly  library  of  modern 
literature. 

Here,  when  anything  of  moment  has  happened 
or  is  expected  to  occur,  she  stands  the  centre  of  an 
animated  group,  the  members  of  which  turn  and 
listen  with  eager  deference  to  what  the  thought- 
ful woman  has  to  say.  During  election  time 
Madame  Severine  passes  many  anxious  moments, 
for  she  has  friends  in  all  camps,  and  men  meet 
and  talk  amicably  in  her  presence  who  are  sworn 
enemies  in  the  street  outside. 

The  two  rooms  where  Madame  Severine  really 
lives  and  works  open  out  of  the  hospitable  ever 
filling  and  emptying  hall  I 
have  described,  and  consist  of 
a  small  book-lined  study  almost 
entirely  filled  with  an  immense 
business-like  table  covered  with 
green  baize,  and  the  little  salon, 
an  apartment  full  of  relics  and 
souvenirs  of  ten  years  of  literary 
life  and  work.  The  most  pro- 
minent object  in  the  room  is  a 
fine  portrait  of  Jules  Valles, 
the  French  Bradlaugh,  and 
Madame  Severine's  godfather  in 
journalism. 

Next  to  this  portrait,  and 
the  old  oak  writing  table  under 
it,  also  inherited  from  the  great 
Socialist  writer,  she  prizes  a 
black  marble  slab  wherein  is 
encrusted  the  first  bullet  fired 
in  the  Decazeville  strike.  Under 
the  bullet  are  inscribed  the 
familiar  words,  le  plomb  ne  tue 
pas  Vid.ee  (lead  cannot  destroy 
thought).  This  slab  was  pre- 
sented to  Madame  Severine  by 
a  deputation  from  the  Dacazeville  miners  after  she 
had  written  one  of  her  most  eloquent  articles  in 
their  defence.  Inscribed  on  a  large  panel  photo  of 
the  young  Duke  of  Orleans  are  some  lines,  written 
in  a  neat,  floAvinghand,  "  To  Madame  Severine,  the 
generous  friend  of  all  those  in  trouble,  Philippe 
d'Orleans;"  and  close  by,  in  droll  juxtaposition, 
hangs  a  caricature  of  President  Carnot,  drawn  by 
the  pen  of  another  Avell-known  literary  Parisian 
lady,  «  Gyp." 

Madame  Severine  does  most  of  her  work  at 
night.  In  early  days  she  sometimes  reported 
passing  events,  but  her  genuine  literary  power 
soon  showed  herself  and  her  editors  where  her 
vocation  lay.  Although  she  keeps  up  with  her 
old  Anarchist  and  Socialist  friends,  since  she  has 
become  a  woman  of  the  world  she  has  perforce 
abandoned  many  of  her  Anarchist  theories  and 
prejudices,  and  it  is  significant  that  one  of  the 
most  striking  articles  she  has  written  during  the 
last  six  months  was  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  late 
Cardinal  Manning. 


MADAME  SEVERINE. 
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MR.  WILLIAM  MUDFORD, 


Of  The  Standard. 


WILLIAM  MUDFORD  is  one 
of  the  most  curious  journalistic  per- 
sonalities in  London.  Although 
rarely,  if  ever,  putting  himself  into 
prominence,  he  has  made  his  paper 
perhaps  the  greatest  Conservative 
organ  of  Great  Britain. 

He  was  born  fifty-three  years  ago 
at  Canterbury,  and  his  father  was 
The  proprietor  of  The  Kentish  Observer  and  The 
Canterbury  Journal,  two  notable  provincial  papers 
of  the  earlier  part  of  the  century  ;  but  although  he 
may  be  said  to  have  passed  the  earlier  part  of  his 
life  in  a  journalistic  centre  Mr.  Mudford  is  in 
every  way  a  self-made  man.  He  commenced  his 
career  in  journalism  as  a  reporter,  and  no 
doubt  his  first  hard-working  ex- 
periences in  the  lower  rounds  of 
journalism  have  been  of  great 
service  to  him  since.  There 
is  no  paper  in  Great  Britain 
which  treats  its  reporters  as 
well  as  The  Standard.  Its 
House  of  Commons  Gallery 
staff  is  not  a  whit  inferior  to 
the  splendid  one  of  The  Times, 
and  this  of  course  is  due  to 
Mr.  Mudf  ord's  invaluable  know- 
ledge of  newspaper  work. 

It  is  strange  how  few  editors 
really  do  know  the  practical 
side  of  journalism ;  this  leaves 
them  in  a  great  measure  at 
the  mercy  of  the  men  under 
them,  who,  whatever  be  the 
paucity  of  their  literary  intel- 
lect, have  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  shorthand  reporting  in 
all  its  branches.  As  our  great 
dailies  are  now  organised,  a 
paper  could  do  without  its 
leaders,  but  not  without  its 
news  and  reports  of  current 
events.  The  Standard  has  always  been  noted 
for  its  accurate  and  reliable  information,  and 
this  is  especially  the  case  with  its  foreign  intel- 
ligenca.  Mr.  Mudford  prides  himself  on  never 
having  inserted  a  sensational  and  possibly  untrue 
telegram  in  order  to  rake  in  a  few  more  pence  or 
to  provide  a  telling  line  for  the  contents  bill. 

Mr.  Mudford's  first  connection  with  the  paper 
which  he  now  edits  was  during  the  proprietorship 
of  its  founder,  Mr.  J ohnston,  and  the  latter  con- 
ceived such  a  high  opinion  of  his  sub's  power  that 
Avhen  he  died,  and  his  will  was  opened,  it  was  found 
that  he  had  made  Mr.  Mudford  his  executor,  and 
appointed  him  managing  editor  of  The  Standard 
for  life.  This,  a  unique  circumstance  in  the  annals 
of  journalism,  is  a  more  eloquent  tribute  to  the 
man  thus  honoured  with  his  chief's  confidence 
than  anything  that  could  be  said  about  him  and 
.his  rare  gifts. 


Although  assisted  by  an  able  and  competent 
staff  of  leader  writers,  sub-editors  and  reporters, 
Mr.  Mudford  takes  an  active  part  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  paper,  and  when  he  is  not  at  the 
office  is  in  constant  communication  with  it  by  a 
telephone  which  goes  from  his  private  house  to 
St.  Bride  Street. 

It  may  without  exaggeration  be  said  that 
he  "  edits  "  in  a  truer  sense  than  any  of 
his  London  brother  editors,  for  although  giving 
his  writers  a  wide  latitude  he  is  very  particular 
as  to  what  goes  into  his  paper,  and  always 
endeavours  that  a  perfectly  fair  and  scrupulously 
exact  view  of  every  case  occupying  the  public 
mind  should  be  given  to  its  readers. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  is  a  good  all- 
^'oUrnalist, 


round 

write  l  u  !i  in  hi 
young  people,  and 


Mr.  Mudford  does  not  really 
paper.  He  is  fond  of  employing 


some  of  the  leading  lights  in 
London  and  provincial  journalism  owe  their  first 
start  in  life  to  his  patience  and 
good  nature. 

As  a  hard,  indefatigable 
worker,  Mr.  Mudford  is  second 
to  none  in  his  profession.  He 
can  sit  up  night  after  night 
working  six  or  seven  hours 
consecutively  without  showing 
the  slightest  signs  of  mental  or 
physical  fatigue.  He  is  very 
popular  with  the  members  of 
his  staff,  for  they  know  that 
he  always  considers  their  in- 
terests and  those  of  the  paper 
before  anything  else. 

Indeed  it  would  be  safe  to 
assert  that  The  Standard  is 
never  out  of  its  editor's  thoughts, 
his  long  training  enables  him 
to  know  where  anything  is  going 
wrong  in  any  department  of 
the  paper.  Although  timid 
in  manner  he  is  a  strict  dis- 
ciplinarian and  thinks  that  a 
sharp  line  should  be  drawn 
between  work  and  play. 

He  writes  a  flowing  Italian 
spoilt  by  the  turning  out  of  much  rapid 
and  is  said  to  read  the  corrected  proofs  and 
all  that  goes  into  the  great  daily  with  which  he  is 
so  closely  and  indissolubly  connected. 

His  brother  is  the  editor  of  a  Kentish  paper, 
and  his  nephew,  Mr.  Willie  Mudford,  is  on  The 
Standard  staff,  bidding  fair  to  become  in  time  as 
notable  a  journalist  as  his  uncle  and  editor. 

It  is  popularly  said  that  nothing  makes 
Mr.  Mudford  so  genuinely  happy  as  a  rumour 
of  coming  war.  He  numbers  three  war  corre- 
spondents among  his  intimate  friends,  and  Tlie 
Standard  has  always  been  noted  for  its  excellent 
military  news. 

Mr.  Mudford  is  quiet  and  unassuming  in  manner 
He  has  an  immense  knowledge  of  contemporary 
journalism,  and  keeps  himself  thoroughly  informed 
as  to  what  is  being  done  by  not  only  his  British, 
but  by  his  foreign  and  American  rivals. 


MUDFORD 
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MR.  WEMYSS  RE  ID, 

Of  The  Speaker. 


LTHOUGH  Mr.  Wemyss  Reid  is  now 
known  in  the  London  literary  world 
as  the  editor  of  the  Liberal  weekly 
started  some  two  years  ago  under  the 
auspices  of  Messrs.  Cassell  and  Co., 
he  made  his  name  and  reputation  as  a 
clever  journalist  in  the  north 
country,  and  Newcastle  -  on  -  Tyne 
counts  him  among  her  many  brilliant  journalistic 
sons. 

He  began  his  press  career  by  a  brilliant  descrip- 
tion of  the  Hartley  Colliery  Accident  of  1861, 
being  then  employed  in  the  offices  of  The  JS'eivcastle 
Daily  Journal.  Some  three  years  later  he  obtained 
the  editorship  of  The  Preston  Guardian,  and  onlyre- 
signed  his  connection  with  that  paper  in  order  to 
come  to  London,  whenhequick- 
ly  became  one  of  the  leading 
writers  in  the  gallery  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and 
largely  originated  the  London 
Letter  which  has  become  such  a 
feature  in  provincialjournalism. 

His  letters  to  The  Leeds 
Mercury  were  among  the  best 
specimens  of  London  corre- 
spondence which  have  ever  ap- 
peared in  our  Press.  After 
spending  some  years  in  acquir- 
ing an  all-round  mastery  of 
London  press  work,  he  became 
editor  of  The  Leeds  Mercury, 
a  post  which  he  held  for  some 
seventeen  years. 

He  distinguished  himself 
during  his  editorship  by  pur- 
suing a  singularly  independent 
course,  which  frequently 
brought  him  into  very  sharp 
antagonism  with  the  majority 
of  his  readers,  most  of  whom 
have  since  come  to  the  con-  ^      w.  : 

elusion    that     where  they 
differed  from  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Reid  was  quite  right 
and  they  were  altogether  wrong. 

Although  an  admirable  all-round  journalist,  Mr. 
Wemyss  Reid  had  always  had  strong  literary 
leanings,  and  whilst  busily  engaged  in  editing 
The  Mercury  he  yet  found  time  to  write  a-  mono- 
graph on  Charlotte  Bronte,  the  authoress  of  Jane 
Eyre,  which  has  run  through  several  editions 
both  in  Great  Britain  and  America;  at  this  time 
he  also  wrote  Gladys  Fane  :  a  Story  op  Two  Lives, 
and  in  1885  a  Christmas  sensational  story  entitled 
Mauleverer's  Millions,  the  scene  of  which  was 
laid  in  Yorkshire,  and  which  had  a  large  sale. 
Over  the  pseudonym,  "  The  Rambling  Philo- 
sopher," he  contributed  to  his  own  paper  a  series 
of  delightful  literary  and  social  essays,  which 
served  to  keep  the  readers  of  The  Leeds  Mercury  in 
touch  with  much  that  was  going  on  at  home  and 
abroad. 


Some  five  years  ago  Mr.  Reid  gave  up  hi* 
editorship  in  order  to  accept  the  post  of  manage! 
to  Messrs.  Cassell  and  Co.,  an  office  which  involves. 
not  merely  the  editorial,  but  the  general  super- 
vision of  one  of  the  largest  publishing  houses  in 
the  world.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Reid  receives 
£2,000  a  year  salary  for  occupying  this  responsible 
position. 

Once  a  journalist,  however,  always  a  journalist, 
and  Mr.  Reid  could  not  resist  the  temptation  when 
the  opportunity  arose,  and  the  editorship  of  a  new 
journal  was  practically  Avithin  his  grasp,  of  resum- 
ing the  work  in  which  he  had  passed  so  many  of 
the  best  years  of  his  life. 

Early  in  1890  the  first  number  of  The  Speaker- 
appeared,  and  the  editor  has  spared  neither  time,, 
pen,  nor  money,  to  make  the  enterprise  a  thorough 
success. 

As  a  writer  and  journalist,  Mr.  Wemyss  Reid 
is  liked  by  many  to  whom  his  political  views  are 
antagonistic.  He  is  not  a. 
"  new  journalist  "  in  the  or- 
dinary use  of  the  phrase,, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  he 
regards  the  profession  of 
journalism  as  being,  nowadays,- 
the  most  serious  and  responsible 
in  which  any  man  can  engage. 
He  regrets  much  that  it  should 
so  often  be  entered  into  for 
flippant  motives,  and  practised- 
rather  for  the  purpose  of  self- 
advertisement   than    for  its- 


proper  reasons. 

Those  who  know  Mr.  Wemyss 
Reid's  great  journalistic  powers- 
cannot  but  regret  that  he  has 
been  obliged  to  hand  over  so 
much  of  the  practical  editorial 
work  connected  with  The 
Speaker  to  other  hands,  for 
although  the  Liberal  weekly  is 
nominally  edited  by  Mr.  Reid, 
in  most  cases  it  is  his  assistant, 
Mr.  Barry  O'Brien,  who  does 
ID.  the  work. 

Mr.  Wemyss  Reid,  during 
his  journalistic  career,  has  done  every  piece 
of  press  work.  He  writes  a  good  fine  hand,, 
which  makes  his  copy  excellent  for  compositors.. 
He  is  immensely  thought  of  by  his  party, 
and  will  probably  be  a  baronet  before  he  dies,, 
at  any  rate,  many  worse  men  have  attained  that 
honour. 

Some  idea  of  Mr.  Wemyss  Reid's  industry  and' 
power  of  hard  work  may  be  gained  by  the  know- 
ledge of  the  fact  that  he  has  contributed  two  solid 
works  to  the  biographical  literature  of  the  time 
— the  Life  op  the  Right  Honourable  John 
Forster,  six  editions  of  which  appeared  within  the.' 
first  year  of  its  publication,  in  1888  ;  and  last  yeai 
The  Life  of  Monckton  Milnes,  Lord  Houghton,. 
a  work  which  excited  the  special  commendation  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  late  Cardinal  Manning. 
He  is  now  believed  to  be  engaged  on  the  life  of  a» 
prominent  whig  statesman. 
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MR.  EDWARD  TYAS  COOK. 

Of  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

COOK  was  born  thirty-five  years 
i^^lfr^M^    ago,  but  does  not  look  his  age;  he 
iSBwI  wilt     was  educated at  Winchester  College, 
S^^^^f     and  some  of  his  contemporaries  view 
him  rather  as  a  popular  Head  of  the 
*      School  than  as  a  great  London  editor. 
"*y§^  *       He  graduated  at  New  College,  Ox- 
ford, with  first-class  honours,  in 
1880,  having  become  previously  well  known  in  the 
University  for  his  thoughtful,  liberal  speeches  at 
the  Union  Debating  Society.    Although  Mr.  Cook 
had  originally  intended  to  enter  the  Civil  Service, 
he,  like  most  brilliant  young  University  men,  had 
literary  sympathies  and  aspirations.    An  Oxford 
tutor   gave  him   an  introduction  to  Mr.  John 
Morley,  then  editor  of  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and 
for  some  time  Mr.  Cook  wrote 
outside  contributions  for  the 
paper  with  which  he  was  after- 
wards destined  to  be  so  closely 
connected. 

When  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  took 
over  the  editorship  of  the 
paper,  Mr.  Cook  succeeded 
Mr.  Alfred  Milner  as  assistant 
editor,  and  soon  proved  what 
an  admirable  choice  had  been 
made.  The  two  men  seemed 
to  complete  one  another  to 
a  singular  degree,  and  during 
the  many  years  they  worked 
together  Mr.  Stead  always 
found  in  his  assistant  a 
thoughtful  adviser  and  loyal 
friend. 

Even  in  those  old  days  Mr. 
Cook  always  took  a  consider- 
able part  in  the  editing  and 
arranging  of  the  "Extras" 
which  have  become  such  a 
feature  of  the  paper.  Not 
only  was  he  the  sole  writer 
and  compiler  of  "  The  Guide 
to  the  House  of  Commons,"  which  has  proved 
.a  boon  not  only  to  the  public,  but  to  the 
whole  of  journalistic  Great  Britain,  but  he  also 
arranged  and  edited  the  series  of  articles  which 
culminated  in  the  "  Best  Hundred  Books  Extra," 
a  pamphlet  which  contained  letters  and  contribu- 
tions from  all  the  known  men  of  the  day,  including 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  Matthew  Arnold,  and  John 
Buskin. 

Those  who  have  the  honour  of  knowing  the 
author  of  "  Modern  Painters  "  are  aware  of  the 
high  esteem  in  which  he  holds  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook. 
Many  years  ago  Buskin  said  that  there  was  some- 
body at  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  office  who  knew 
more  about  his  writings  than  he  did  himself.  It 
is  needless  to  add  that  Mr.  Stead's  assistant  editor 
was  the  "  somebody  "  referred  to. 

His  little  book  on  Mr.  Buskin's  work  and 
.  message  to  the  modern  world  is  interesting  from 


many  points  of  view,  for  Mr.  Cook  is  not  only  an 
admirer  of  the  great  art  teacher  and  critic,  he  is 
also  an  enthusiast  for  both  British  and  foreign  art, 
and  although  getting  through  an  enormous  quantity 
of  miscellaneous  work  has  found  time  to  write  a 
standard  work  and  guide  to  the  National  Gallery ; 
it  is  also  to  him  that  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  owes 
the  accurate  and  admirable  art  notes  which  have 
always  been  a  feature  of  that  paper. 

The  editor's  room  in  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  office 
is  a  large  cheerful-looking  apartment,  partly  lined 
with  books  of  reference  and  standard  works.  Mr. 
Cook  himself  works  at  a  plain  small  writing  table, 
of  which  the  most  important  fitting  is  an  electric 
button,  which  communicates  with  the  printer's 
room  and  tells  them  when  his  copy  is  ready  to  go 
upstairs.  The  editor  of  an  evening  paper  is  per- 
force an  early  bird,  Mr.  Cook  is  in  Northumber- 
land Street  by  eight  o'clock  every  morning,  having 
already  mastered  the  more  important  contents  of 
the  leading  dailies.  He  is 
an  extremely  quick  leader 
writer,  and  has  an  extra- 
ordinary faculty  for  discerning 
points  and  presenting  them 
in  a  clear  bright  form. 

It  is  probably  owing  to  this 
that  "  the  man  in  the  street " 
always  likes  to  know  what 
the  P.M.G.  leader  has  to  say. 
Although  a  large  percentage 
of  these  "  first  articles  " — as 
they  are  aptly  styled  abroad 
— have  necessarily  to  deal 
with  political  questions,  both 
Mr.  Stead  and  Mr.  Cook 
always  made  a  point  of  leader- 
i jig  social,  literary,  and  other 
miscellaneous  subjects  of  in- 
terest from  time  to  time.  Most 
of  the  "  Occasional  Notes  "  are 
also  due  to  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Cook,  and  it  not  infrequently 
happens  that  some  of  the  best 
reviewing  in  the  paper  has 
been  done  by  the  editor  during 
his  spare  moments. 
A  great  deal  of  the  charm  of  the  P.M.G.  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  editor  never  confines  himself  to 
one  group  of  writers.  Although  he  has  a  com- 
petent and  efficient  staff  Mr.  Cook  is  always  ready 
to  consider  good  outside  contributions,  even 
though  they  come  absolutely  unrecommended  save 
by  their  intrinsic  merit.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
has  correspondents  knowrn  and  unknown  in  every 
part  of  the  world  :  this  is  why  such  a  great  variety 
of  subjects  are  treated  in  the  matter  provided  for 
the  readers  of  the  paper. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  leads  a  quiet  indus- 
trious life.  He  occasionally  spends  a  Sunday  in 
Oxford,  and  his  yearly  holiday  is  passed  on  the 
continent  among  the  Swiss  mountains.  During 
these  escapes  from  work  Mr.  Cook  has  the  good 
sense  to  entirely  forget  for  the  time  being  his 
editorial  duties,  which  is  the  only  way  of  ensuring 
freshness  for  the  next  year's  work. 
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MR.  HENRY  PALMER, 

Of  The  Yorkshire  Post. 


ORN  at  Gloucester  thirty-nine  years 
ago,  the  present  editor  of  The  York- 
shire Post  was  educated  at  the  British 
School  of  his  native  town,  and  began  his 
business  life  as  a  clerk  in  the  Mid- 
land Railway  Company's  service.  But, 
although  occupied  all  day  with  desk 
work,  he  still  found  time  for  much 
hard  reading,  and  to  write  occasional  contri- 
butions to  The  Gloucester  Mercury,  a  paper  now 
incorporated  with  The  Gloucester  Journal. 
Although  his  writing,  even  in  those  early  days, 
was  far  above  the  average,  Mr.  Palmer  went  on 
with  his  profession  in  a  conscientious  manner, 
giving  an  example  to  these  young  men,  who, 
with  similar  journalistic  and  literary  aspirations, 
often  throw  up  lucrative  posts 
to  plunge  into  a  career  for 
which  they  may  be  utterly 
unfitted  by  nature  and  tem- 
perament. 

The  man  who  has  become 
such  a  Conservative  power  in 
the  North  was  already  in  his 
twenty-fifth  year  when  chance 
brought  some  of  his  work 
under  the  notice  of  Sir  William 
Leng,  editor  of  The  Sheffield 
Telegraph.  So  struck  was  he 
by  the  eloquence  and  accuracy 
of  the  articles  written  by  the 
young  railway  clerk  that  he 
sent  for  him  and  offered  him 
a  junior  sub-editorship  on  his 
paper. 

The  following  six  years 
thoroughly  prepared  Mr.  Pal- 
mer for  the  important  position 
he  was  afterwards  destined  to 
occupy  in  the  provincial  Press. 
Every  kind  of  all-round  work 
fell  to  his  share,  and  he  often, 
contributed     short  political 

leaders  to  the  paper.  In  1884  he  was  appointed 
assistant-editor,  and  shortly  after  came  the  oppor- 
tunity which  enabled  him  to  make  a  mark  in 
the  political  history  of  the  country. 

It  was  just  before  a  General  Election,  and  both 
sides  were  straining  their  utmost  to  gather  in 
votes  for  their  respective  parties.  The  Sheffield 
Telegraph  was  then  the  most  brilliant  provincial 
Conservative  paper  in  England,  and  Mr.  Palmer 
flung  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  fight.  In 
answer  to  the  question  often  asked  by  his  Liberal 
comrades  as  to  what  the  Conservative  party  had 
really  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  Mr. 
Palmer  issued  a  number  of  broad- sheets,  entitled 
"  Some  Great  Tory  Reforms."  Printed  in  a  bold 
and  attractive  form,  they  were  given  away  with 
The  Sheffield  Telegraph  as  supplements,  and  created 
a  great  sensation  in  both  the  Tory  and  Whig 
camps. 


II .  PALMER 


Although  this  ingenious  method  of  political 
warfare  provoked  many  imitations,  it  was  soon- 
perceived  that  the  value  of  the  new  weapon  lay  in 
the  brilliant,  lucid  writing  of  the  author  of  Tlie 
Sheffield  Telegraph  supplements.  The  broad-sheets 
were  bought  up  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  over  a 
million  copies  were  distributed.  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  alluded  to  the  services  rendered  by  The 
Sheffield  Telegraph  to  his  party  in  a  speech  de- 
livered in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  even  to 
this  day  whole  passages  from  Mr.  Palmer's  famous 
broad-sheets  will  often  be  met  with  in  the  mouths 
of  Conservative  candidates. 

In  1886  Mr.  Palmer  became  editor  of  The 
Birmingham  Daily  Gazette,  and  during  the  four 
years  which  followed  he  was  closely  associated  with 
the  town  of  Birmingham,  being  a  ]  rominent 
member  of  the  Midland  Conservative  Club,  and 
taking  the  keenest  and  most  active  interest  in  the 
literary  and  social  life  of  the  city. 

In  the  autumn  of  1 890,  im- 
mediately after  the  death  of 
Mr.  Charles  Pebody,  the  then 
editor  of  The  Yorkshire  Post, 
the  proprietors  of  that  journal 
asked  Mr.  Palmer  to  take  over 
the  vacant  editorship.  This  he 
consented  to  do,  and  entered 
upon  his  new  duties  on 
January  1st,  1891. 

Mr.  Palmer  has  now  been 
editing  The  Yorkshire  Post  for 
fifteen  months,  and  although 
the  paper  pursues  strictly  the 
same  policy  as  of  yore,  his 
hand,  or  rather  his  pen,  is 
often  felt  in  its  columns. 
Among  his  leading  charac- 
teristics is  the  fact  that  he  is 
second  to  none  in  seizing  and 
dissecting  the  topics  of  the 
hour.  From  a  business  point 
of  view  his  early  experiences 
have  been  of  immense  use  to 
him,  and  he  is  an  able  ad- 
ministrator. Although  neces- 
sarily more  of  an  editor  than 
a  journalist,  he  still  writes  a  good  deal — indeed 
he  makes  a  point  of  doing  something,  either 
leader,  leaderette,  or  note,  for  every  issue  of  his 
paper.  He  has  under  his  charge  an  evening 
paper  and  a  weekly  edition,  though  these  do  not 
give  him  much  trouble,  as  they  have  competent 
editors  of  their  own. 

Mr.  Palmer  is  a  popular  man,  even  his 
political  and  journalistic  rivals  vote  him  to  be  a 
very  good  fellow  ;  his  fighting  is  all  done  in  a  fair 
and  above-board  manner,  and  though  his  words 
may  sting  they  leave  no  venom  behind  them.  It 
is  said  "  by  those  who  know  "  that  he  receives  a 
salary  of  <£  1,200  a  year,  is  quite  content  with  his 
present  position,  and  is  entirely  devoid  of  the  ambi- 
tion common  to  most  Conservative  provincial 
editors,  of  ending  his  days  seated  in  the  edit- 
orial chair  of  The  Times  at  Printing  House 
Square. 
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THE  HON.  WHITELAW  REID, 

Of  The  New  York  Tribune. 


LTHOUGH  at  the  present  moment 
still  engaged  in  representing  the 
United  States  in  Paris,  Mr.  Whitelaw 
Reid  is  not  so  much  a  diplomat  as 
an  editor.  His  career  has  been  one 
long  series  of  successes.  Born  at 
Zenia,  in  Ohio,  in  1837,  he  happened 
to  have  among  his  classmates  at  the 
Miami  University  Mr.  G.  W.  Smalley,  the  present 
London  correspondent  of  The  Tribune.  On  leaving 
college  the  two  young  men  began  life  together  and, 
together  with  John  Hay  and  one  or  two  others, 
became  war  correspondents  for  a  syndicate  of  the 
largest  American  papers.  Distributed  over  every 
part  of  the  country,  the  group  of  young  men  sent 
their  various  letters  to  New  York,  and  it  was  soon 
seen  that  young  Whitelaw 
Reid's  were  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  sent  from  the  field. 

He  was  on  the  most  impor- 
tant scene  of  operations  all 
the  time,  and  wrote  some  start- 
ling letters  for  the  North. 
They  attracted  attention  to 
him,  and  he  was  given  the  post 
of  Librarian  in  Congress,  con- 
sidered in  America  one  of  the 
best  places  in  the  gift  of  poli- 
ticians. Dana,  at  the  time 
editor  of  The  Tribune,  took  a 
great  fancy  to  Reid,  and  invited 
him  to  be  his  occasional  corre- 
spondent at  Washington,  and 
shortly  afterwards  he  was  given 
the  post  of  representative  of 
the  paper  in  that  city.  His 
next  step  on  the  journalistic 
ladder  was  being  added  to  the 
journalistic  staff  in  New  York. 
Among  his  colleagues  at  The 
Tribune  office  at  that  time 
were  John  Russell  Young, 
.and  a  group  of  the  most 
brilliant  writers  the  States  have  ever  known. 

While  still  a  young  man  he  married  Miss  Mills, 
daughter  of  D.  O.  Mills,  one  of  the  great  million- 
aires of  America,  who  bought  The  Tribune  for  his 
son-in-law.  By  his  marriage  Mr.  Reid  not  only 
came  into  possession  of  a  large  fortune  and  got 
-control  of  one  of  the  leading  newspapers,  but 
through  Ogden  Mills,  his  wife's  uncle,  he  com- 
manded a  wide  social  influence. 

When  he  became  proprietor-editor  of  The 
Tribune,  he  introduced  many  innovations  in 
editorial  work.  His  methods  were  these.  He 
used  to  come  to  the  office  about  twelve  o'clock  and 
hear  reports  from  the  chiefs  of  departments, 
including  advertisement  and  business  managers, 
for  he  is  a  man  of  great  grasp  of  detail.  Then  he 
held  a  council  of  editorial  writers,  to  whom  he  dic- 
tated the  policy  he  wanted  The  Tribune  to  take  on 
political  and  social  questions  of  the  moment. 


THE  HON.  W.  KEID. 


He  insisted  on  having  thorough  and  accurate 
work,  but  was  well-known  among  New  York 
reporters  for  his  unvarying  courtesy  and  kindness 
to  all  those  who  were  brought  into  personal  con- 
tact with  him.  At  four  o'clock  practically  all  The 
Tribune's  editorials  for  the  next  day  were  done, 
and  if  Mr.  Reid  did  not  see  the  proofs  before  he 
went  home,  they  were  sent  up  to  his  house  to  be 
finally  revised  and  corrected. 

Thus  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  the  editor 
of  one  of  the  most  important  daily  papers  in  New 
York  disappeared  for  the  day  from  his  office  and 
devoted  himself  to  social  and  home  life  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening.  Perhaps  it  is  from  this  that 
The  Tribune  has  the  reputation  of  being  rather 
backward  in  its  editorial  comment.  Mr.  Reid 
always  left  a  man  on  duty  to  make  editorial 
mention  of  important  news  coming  in  during  the 
night,  but  he  would  allow  no  one  to  interfere 
with  his  editorial  policy. 

In  person  he  is  a  tall,  typical 
Yankee,  with  grey  hair  that  has 
looked  the  same  for  years, 
rather  square  jaws,  thick  grey 
moustache,  keen  eyes,  and 
bushy  eyebrows.  Both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  are  popu- 
lar in  their  own  country.  He 
was  president  of  the  New  York 
Lotus  Club  for  years,  and  in 
that  capacity  entertained  all 
the  Britons  of  note  who  have 
visited  New  York  within  the 
last  few  years.  Pour  years  ago 
he  resigned  his  presidentship  of 
the  Club  as  a  preliminary  step 
to  coming  to  Europe. 

He  has  always  stood  by 
Blaine,  and  is  his  right-hand 
man.  It  is  said  that  Blaine 
takes  him  into  his  confidence 
more  than  he  does  any  other 
American  editor  or  politician. 

When  Mr.  Reid  came  to 
Paris  it  was  understood  that 
he  might  not  serve  out  his  four 
years.  Taking  one  thing  with 
another,  there  has  never  been  so  popular  a  United 
States  Minister  in  Paris,  and  the  American  Colony 
is  an  ever-changing  constituency,  composed  of  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  women. 

Although  belonging  by  both  intellect  and 
wealth  to  the  "  Upper  Ten "  of  America,  both 
Mr.  and  Mis.  Whitelaw  Reid  held  open  house  for 
all  those  of  their  fellow-countrymen  who  happened 
to  be  making  of  Paris  a  temporary  home. 

It  was  asserted  not  long  ago  that  the  editor  of 
The  Tribune  would  soon  be  transferred  from 
France  to  Great  Britain.  Instead,  we  are  now  told 
that  he  has  resigned,  and  is  already  on  his  way  to 
New  York,  professedly  to  take  charge  of  The  Tribune 
during  the  Presidential  campaign  next  autumn. 
If  political  forecasts  are  worth  anything,  his  name 
is  a  possible  one,  not  only  for  Vice-President  on 
the  Republican  ticket,  but  as  a  dark  horse  for  the 
Presidency. 
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A  SONG   OF  HOPE. 

Far  down  the  winding  Lane  of  Years 

The  weary  world  is  slowly  wending, 
Orim  Walls  of  Fate  and  Gates  of  Tears 

To  trembling  prayers  no  answer  sending  ; 
Yet  through  it  all,  sweet  spirits  call, 

Through  lonely  days  of  grief  and  aching — 
■"  Hope's  roses  blossom  on  the  wall, 

To  keep  the  world's  great  heart  from  breaking 

Across  the  sobbing  Sea  of  Doom 

The  weary  world  is  slowly  drifting. 
Eyes  wet  with  tears  peer  through  the  gloom, 

Yet  see  no  sign  of  rest  or  rifting. 
Still  angels  bright,  from  some  far  height, 

Repeat  through  hours  of  weary  waking — 
<l  Hope's    starlight     shines     through  darkest 
night, 

To  keep  the  world's  great  heart  from  breaking  !  " 

O'er  troubled  waves,  by  paths  of  rue, 

Faint  souls  press  toward  the  Land  of  Pardon, 
Burdened  with  crosses  wet  with  dew, 

From  chill  Gethsemane's  lone  garden ; 
Yet  to  and  fro,  now  loud,  now  low, 

A  voice  is  sweetest  music  making — 
Hope,  singing  on  through  pain  and  woe, 

To  keep  the  world's  great  heart  from  breaking  ! 


"  KEEPING  COMPANY." 

Sweet  homely  phrase,  so  often  spoke 
Among  the  kindly  country  folk. 

When  youthful  love  they  smile  to  see — 
41  These  twTo  are  '  keeping  company.'  " 

In  fuller  and  in  higher  sense 
Through  years  of  rich  experience, 

Dear  Love,  'tis  true  of  you  and  me — 
"We've  kept  each  other  company. 

In  joy  we've  sought  each  other's  eyes 
To  share  the  gladness  and  surprise. 

In  pain,  life's  utmost  test  of  ill, 
Our  hearts  have  clung  together  still. 

In  absence,  word  with  anguish  fraught, 
We  have  kept  company  in  thought, 

And  learned  that  leagues  of  distance  may 
^erve  but  to  spur  love  on  its  way. 

In  death — I  pause  with  bated  breath 
Before  the  mystery  of  death. 

Yet  love  is  great !  I  seem  to  know 
That  where  thou  goest,  I  shall  go  ; 

And  in  God's  great  eternity 

Our  souls  shall  still  keep  company. 


THE   SUN'S  BED. 

"  You  see,"  I  said  to  my  small  boy, 

"  Where  the  sky  is  so  bright  and  red  ; 
Well,  that  is  where  the  great  big  sun 

Is  just  settling  down  to  bed. 
He  gives  us  light  and  heat  all  day, 

Though  he  sometimes  doesn't  show, 
But  still  he's  there  behind  the  clouds, 

All  the  same,  my  pet,  you  know. 
And  when  his  day's  work  finished  seems, 

And  downward  he  looks  to  sink, 
We  say  that  he  has  gone  to  bed — 

Not  really,  though,  I  think." 
And  then,  before  I  could  explain 

How  he  lighted  other  lands 
In  our  bedtime — for  he  has  none 

(In  one  place  he  alwTays  stands), 
Indignantly  my  small  boy  cried, 

With  a  shake  of  his  wise  head — 
*  I  fink  so,  too — not  weally, 

For  of  torse  he'd  burn  his  bed  ! ' " 


DRESSED  IN  WHITE. 

'Twas,  quite  clearly  I  remember, 
On  a  Sunday  in  September, 

Sunday  night ; 
And  in  church  we  were  together, 
She — a  night  of  summer  weather — 

Dressed  in  white. 

I'd  no  book,  by  some  omission, 
And  the  space  of  our  division 

Lesser  grew  ; 
Lesser  grew  since  she,  perceiving 
Plight,  half  hers  would  be  relieving, 

Nearer  drew. 

Then,  if  fingers  strayed  together 
Bound  the  soft  morocco  leather, 

In  that  song  ; 
If  in  singing,  I  leant  nearer 
To  her  cheek,  to  read  the  clearer, 

Was  it  wrong  ? 

Was  it  wrong  ?  The  cheek  was  blushing 
Next  to  mine,  and  mine  was  flushing 

Next  her  sighs. 
If  I  thrilled  wras  it  amazing 
At  the  unexpected  raising 

Of  her  eyes  ? 

 i 

And,  I  always  shall  remember, 
'Tw^as  a  morning  in  December, 

Frosty,  bright ; 
That,  in  church  again  together, 
She  was  rightly — 'spite  the  weather — 

Dressed  in  white. 
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THE  MESSENGER. 

TnE  rain  was  falling  hard  and  fast, 
As  through  the  crowded  streets  there  passed 
A  youth  who    I  "  " 

bore  within 

his  hand 
The  sweetest 

bonnet  in 

the  land. 
Addressed  to 

On  many  doors  he  saw  the  sight 
Of  John  Smith  shining  through  the  night, 
But  still  he 

hugged that 

paper  bag, 
Which  now 

had  lost 

most  of  its 

tag, 
Addressed  to 

"  Is  that  my  hat  1  "  the  maiden  said. 
As  through  the  door  she  stuck  her  head. 
A  raindrop 

glistened  in 

his  eye 
And  thus  he 

answered 

with  a  sigh, 
"Its  addressed 

to 

"  Don't  try  that  road,"  the  copper  said, 
"  You'll  find  the  mud  deep  o'er  your  head. 
There   is  no 

side  walk  f^p^^^""*""^  altrimdr~  "~~~~~^7j 
on     that     S*?^^ I 

the 


TEA  DRINKING. 


side." 

But  still 
gallant 
youth  re- 
plied, 

"  I'm  looking  for 


The  news-boy  early  on  his  round 

Half-buried  in  the  quagmire  found 

The  messen- 
ger, upon 
whose 
breast 

The  remnants 
of  that  bon- 
net rest. 

Addressed  to 

A  flower  and  a  piece  of  rim, 
Was  all  the 

rain  had 

left  to  him. 
And  though 

was  found 

no  trace  of 

bag, 
There  was  a 

fraction  of  the  tasr. 
Addressed  to 


"  We  freely  admit  that  it  is  only  right  that  whilst 
the  'lords  of  creation'  have  their  pipes  and — we  trust 
■ — occasional  glasses  of  wine  or  ale,  their  weaker  sisters 
should  also  take  something  to  soothe  or  stimulate.  But 
must  it  be  tea  ?  How  is  it  that  many  women  are  so 
nervous,  so  ansemic,  so  listless  ;  how  is  it  that  consti- 
pation and  dyspepsia  are  so  prevalent  among  women  as 
almost  to  be  proverbial  1    We  have  heard  it  ascribed  to 

ORIGINAL  SIN, 

but  surely  the  sin  is  that  of  drinking  too  much  tea 
Is  there,  then,  nothing  which  can  replace  tea  in  the 
hearts  of  suffering  womankind  V  Yes,  there  is  a  new 
preparation  called  'Caffyn's  Malto-Carnis,  quite  as 
stimulating  as  Tea,  quite  as  refreshing,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  food.  It  contains  the  J  uice  of  Meat  in  combina- 
tion with  Extract  of  Malt  and  Cocoa,  and  if  our  readers 
will  go  to  their  druggist  or  grocer,  buy  a  bottle  and  try 
it,  Ave  are  quite  sure  they  will  not  regret  the  change. 
Especially  give  it  to  the  young  who  have  not  already 
contracted  such  pernicious  ways  ;  it  will  make  them 
stronger  and  happier,  and  thus  the  benefit  to  them  will 
in  turn  be  a  benefit  to  ourselves." — Health. 


*  "  Caffyn's  Malto-Carnis  consists  of  two  thirds  (66%)  of  Caffyn's 
Liquor  Carnis,  'uncooked  juice  <.f  beef,'  in  comMna'iou  with  Extiact 
of  Malt  and  Cocc  a  Dyspep  ic  persons  who  have  been  recommended 
to  eschew  tea  would  do  wtll  to  give  C-ffyn's  Malto-Carnis  a  trial r 
*nd  in  other  and  similar  r?isea:eci  conditions,  the  preparation  will 
doubtless  prove  useful."—  The  Medical  Press. 


READER.— Threepence  sent  to  THE  LIQUOR 
CARNIS  COMPANY,  LTD.,  Room  H.,  50,  HOL- 
BORN  VIADUCT,  L0NDON,  E.C.,  will  secure  a 
sample  pot  of  Caffyn's  Malto-Carnis,  sufficient  for 
three  "light  mid-day  meals." — Vide  The  Court  Cir- 
cular, February  13th,  1892. 

RISING  SUN  STOVE  POLISH. 

EASIEST,  CHEAPEST,  BEST. 

NOTE.— You  can  produce  more  Polish  with  TWO  Penny 
Packets  of  the  RISING  SUN  than  with  HALF-DOZEN  Penny 
Packets  of  ordinary  Black  lead. 

MACK'S  DOUBLE  STARCH 

Contains  STANCH,  GLOSS,  BORAX,  &c.  Requires  NO  ADDITION 
and  NO  PREPARATION.  Save*  Time,  Labour,  and  un- 
certainty, as  in  it  are  combined  in  their  Proper  Proportion, 
Starch  Gloss  and  all  other  ingredients  necessary  to  produce 
Beautiful  White  Glossy  Linen. 


CHANCELLORS  PL^TE  POWDER.    3d.  per  box. 

Absolutely  free  from  Mercury,  Whiting,  and  all  other 
ingredients  injurious  to  Silver  and  Plate. 

Samples  of  the  above  Three  articles  post  free  for  6  stamps  or 
cf  any  One  for  2  ftimps  (t)  cover  pos-tage).  Name  tniS 
Magazine.  Ask  your  Grocer  to  get  them  for  you. 

C.  CHANCELLOR  &  CO.,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Vidk  Press  : 
All  should  visit 
the  Establishment  of 

QARROULD, 


Edgware 

COSTUMIERS 
MAKERS 


Road.  Hyde  Park,  W. 


AND  FASHIONABLE  COAT 
FANCY  STORE,  &C. 


All  goods  at  strict 
]y  moderate 


the  vmwt 

OF  THE 
EBSITV  (if  ILU8SJS 
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Concerning  Celebrities 


THE   STORY  OP  MY  BOYHOOD. 

By  Jules  Vernb. 


EMINISCENCES  of  childhood  and 
youth  ?  You  are  well  advised  in 
asking  them  of  men  of  my  years.  The 
things  seen  or  done  by  us  in  child- 
hood are  more  deeply  impressed  upon 
our  memory  than  are  those  of  maturer 


Thus  is  justified  that  deep  saying  of  a  French 
writer,  "  Memory  is  far-sighted."  It  lengthens  as 
it  grows  older,  like  a  spy-glass  when  the  tubes  are 
drawn  out,  and  discovers  the  most  distant  features 
of  the  past. 

But  are  such  reminiscences  likely  to  be  interest- 
ing? I  cannot  say.  At  any  rate,  perhaps  the 
readers  of  The  Companion  may  be  curious  to  learn 
how  the  calling  of  a  writer,  which  I  still  follow, 
although  more  than  sixty  years  of  age,  first  sug- 
gested itself  to  me. 

So,  at  the  request  of  the  editor  of  that  paper,  I 
pull  out  the  tubes  of  my  memory,  turn  round  and 
look  back. 

How  I  came  to  Write. 

In  the  first  place,  have  I  always  had  a  taste  for 
stories  wherein  the  imagination  gives  itself  free 
scope  ?  Yes,  doubtless ;  and  my  family  have 
always  held  arts  and  letters  in  honour ;  whence  I 
conclude  that  inheritance  accounts  in  a  large 
measure  for  my  instincts. 

Then  again,  there  is  this  further  reason — that  I 
was  born  at  Nantes,  where  I  spent  nearly  the 
whole  of  my  childhood.  The  son  of  a  father  who 
was  half  a  Parisian,  and  of  a  mother  who  was 
quite  a  Bretonne,  I  lived  in  the  maritime  bustle  of 
a  big  commercial  city  which  is  the  starting-point 
and  goal  of  many  long  voyages. 

I  still  see  the  River  Loire,  whose  numerous 
arms  are  connected  by  a  league  of  bridges,  its 
quays  encumbered  by  freight  in  the  shadow  of 
huge  elms,  along  which  did  not  then  run  the 
double  railway  track  and  the  tramway  lines. 
My  Boyish  Love  of  the  Sea. 

Ships  two  or  three  rows  deep  line  the  wharves. 
Others  sail  up  or  down  the  stream.  No  steam- 
boats were  to  be  seen  in  those  days,  or,  at  least, 
very  few  of  them.  But  there  were  many  of  those 
sailing-vessels,  the  type  of  which  Americans  were 
shrewd  enough  to  retain  and  improve  into  clippers 
and  three-masted  schooners. 

In  those  days  the  only  kind  of  sailing-vessels 
we  had  were  the  lubberly  merchantmen.  What 


souvenirs  they  recall !  In  fancy  I  climbed  their 
shrouds,  triced  their  maintops,  and  clung  to  their 
sky-rakers.  How  I  longed  to  cross  the  swaying 
plank  that  connected  them  with  the  quay,  and  set 
foot  on  their  deck ! 

But,  childishly  timid  as  I  was,  I  did  not  dare. 
Timid  ?  Aye,  I  was  indeed ;  and  yet  I  had 
already  seen  one  revolution,  the  overthrow  of  a 
regime  and  a  new  royalty  founded,  although  I 
was  only  two  years  old ;  and  I  still  hear  the  rattle 
of  the  musketry  of  1830  in  the  streets  of  the 
town,  where,  as  in  Paris,  the  people  fought  against 
the  royal  troops. 

One  day,  however,  I  did  venture  to  scale  the 
netting  of  a  three-master,  while  its  watchman 
caroused  in  a  neighbouring  wine  shop. 

I  was  soon  on  deck.  My  hand  caught  hold  of 
a  halyard  that  slid  in  its  block.  What  joy  was 
mine !  The  hatches  were  open,  and  I  leaned  over 
their  sides.  The  strong  odours  that  came  from  the 
hold  went  to  my  head ;  odours  in  which  the  pun- 
gent smell  of  tar  mixes  with  the  perfume  of 
spices. 

I  rose,  went  back  towards  the  poop  and  entered. 
The  interior  was  filled  with  those  marine  scents 
which  gave  to  it  an  atmosphere  like  that  of  the 
ocean. 

Climbing  Masts  in  Fancy- 
Yonder  appear  the  cabins  with  their  creaking 
partitions,  where  I  should  have  wished  to  live  for 
months,  and  those  bunks,  so  hard  and  narrow, 
wherein  I  should  have  liked  to  sleep  whole  nights. 
Then  there  was  the  room  occupied  by  the  captain, 
a  much  more  important  personage  in  my  opinion 
than  any  King's  minister  or  lieutenant-general  of 
the  kingdom. 

I  came  out,  mounted  the  poop,  and  there 
actually  made  so  bold  as  to  turn  the  wheel  a 
quarter  round  !  I  fancied  the  vessel  was  about  to 
leave  its  moorings  ;  that  its  hawsers  had  been  cast 
off,  that  its  masts  were  crowded  with  sail,  and  that 
I,  an  eight-year-old  helmsman,  was  about  to  steer 
it  out  to  sea  ! 

The  sea!  Well,  neither  my  brother,  who 
became  a  sailor  a  few  years  later,  nor  I  had  yet 
seen  it. 

In  summer  all  of  our  family  kept  within  the 
bounds  of  a  large  country  place  not  far  from  the 
banks  of  the  Loire,  in  the  midst  of  vineyards, 
meadows  and  marshes. 

—but  Trees  in  Reality. 

Not  being  able  to  sail  the  sea,  my  brother  and  I 
drifted  about  the  open  fields  and  threaded  the 
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woods  together.  Not  having  any  masts  to  climb, 
we  spent  whole  days  at  the  tops  of  the  trees.  He 
was  the  greater  fellow  who  made  his  nest  the 
higher  in  them.  We  chatted,  read,  or  projected 
voyages,  while  the  branches  swayed  by  the  breeze, 
gave  us  the  illusion  of  the  pitching  and  rolling  on 
board  ship.    Ah,  those  delicious  leisure  hours  ! 

At  that  time  people  travelled  little  or  not  at  all. 
Oil  street-lamps,  breeches,  the  National  Guard,  and 
the  flint  and  tinder-box  were  then  quite  the 
fashion.  Yes,  I  have  witnessed  the  genesis  of 
phosphoric  matches,  detached  eollars,  cuffs,  letter 
paper,  postage  stamps,  pantaloons,  the  overcoat, 
the  opera  hat,  women's  boots,  the  metric  system, 
the  steamboats  of  the  Loire,  which  are  said  to  be 
"  inexplosive  "  because  they  blow  up  a  little  less 
often  than  the  rest,  the  'buses,  railways,  tram- 
ways, gas,  electricity,  the  telegraph,  the  telephone, 
and  the  phonograph. 

I  belong  to  that  generation  which  is  comprised 
between  those  two  geniuses  Stephenson  and 
Edison.  And  I  now  witness  those  astonishing  dis- 
coveries, at  the  head  of  which  marches  America, 
with  its  movable  hotels,  its  sandwich-making 
machines,  its  movable  pavement,  its  newspapers 
printed  with  chocolate  ink,  upon  stiff,  thin  sheets  of 
pastry,  which  are  read  first  and  eaten  afterward ! 

My  Trips  on  the  Loire. 

I  was  not  ten  years  old  when  my  father  bought 
a  small  place  at  the  extremity  of  the  town,  at 
Chantenay — a  pretty  name,  that !  It  was  situated 
on  a  hill  which  overlooks  the  right  bank  of  the. 
Loire.  From  my  little  room  I  could  see  the  river 
winding  over  an  extent  of  two  or  three  leagues, 
between  the  meadows  which  it  flooded  when  the 
waters  overflowed  in  winter-time. 

Ah,  the  Loire  !  If  it  cannot  be  compared  with 
the  Hudson,  the  Mississippi,  or  the  St.  Lawrence, 
it  is  none  the  less  one  of  the  finest  rivers  of  France. 
It  would  no  doubt  be  looked  upon  as  a  small 
stream  in  America;  but  then,  America  is  not 
simply  a  "  country," — it  is  a  whole  continent. 

Nevertheless,  at  sight  of  so  many  passing  ships, 
I  felt  an  eager  leaning  toward  the  sea.  I  was 
well  versed  in  the  seaman's  language,  and  under- 
stood naval  manoeuvres  sufficiently  to  follow  them 
out  in  the  maritime  novels  of  Fenimore  Cooper, 
whom  I  never  tired  of  reading,  and  still  read  with 
admiration. 

Looking  through  a  little  telescope,  I  saw  the 
ships,  ready  to  tack  about,  hoist  their  jibs  and 
gather  in  their  sails,  shifting  first  abaft,  then  at 
the  bows. 

At  the  farther  end  of  the  port  there,  was  a  man 
who  kept  boats  to  let,  at  twenty  cents  for  the  day. . 
This  was  a  heavy  sum  for  our  purses.    It  was 
also  imprudent  to  embark  in  the  man's  boats,  for 
they  leaked  sadly. 

The  first  one  we  took  had  but  a  single  mast, 
but  the  second  had  two,  and  the  third  had  three, 
like  the  coasting  luggers  and  fishing-smacks.  We 
went  out  with  the  ebb-tide,  luffing  against  the 
west  wind. 

What  a  schooling  was  ours  !  The  blunders  we 
made  in  steering  and  in  working  the  sails,  the 


sheets  let  out  at  the  wrong  moment,  and  the 
shame  of  tacking  with  a  back  wind,  when  the 
waves  ran  high  in  the  broad  basin  of  the  Loire, 
in  front  of  our  Chantenay  ! 

Generally  we  went  out  with  the  ebb  and  came 
back  with  the  flow,  a  few  hours  later.  And,  as 
our  clumsy  hired  craft  sailed  heavily  along  be- 
tween the  banks,  what  a  look  of  envy  we  cast  on 
the  pretty  pleasure  yachts  that  went  lightly  scud- 
ding over  the  bosom  of  the  river. 

One  day  I  happened  to  be  alone  in  a  sorry  yawl, 
which  had  no  keel.  I  was  some  .two  leagues 
be}-ond  Chantenay,  when  one  of  the  planks  was 
stove  in,  and  the  water  came  into  the  boat.  There 
was  no  stopping  the  hole.  The  yawl  went  down 
head  foremost,  and  I  had  just  time  to  save  myself 
by  swimming  to  an  islet  all  covered  with  a  thick 
growth  of  reeds,  the  tufted  tops  of  which  were 
swayed  by  the  wind. 

!  Now,  of  all  the  books  I  had  read  in  my  child- 
hood, the  one  I  liked  best  wras  "  The  Swiss  Family 
Robinson  ;  "  I  preferred  it  to  "  Robinson  Crusoe.1' 
I  know  that  Daniel  Defoe's  work  is  broader  in  its 
philosophical  scope.  It  is  man  given  up  to  him- 
self alone,  who  one  day  discovers  a  footprint  on 
the  sand.  But  the  work  of  Wyss,  in  rich  facts 
and  incidents,  is  perhaps  more  interesting  to  a 
youthful  mind. 

My  Shipwreck- 
Meanwhile,  I  was  enacting,  on  my  little  island, 
not  the  part  of  Wyss's  hero,  but  that  of  Defoe's. 
I  was  already  meditating  the  construction  of  a  log- 
hut,  the  manufacture  of  a  fishing-line  with  a  reed, 
and  of  fish-hooks  with  thorns,  and  of  obtaining 
fire  as  the  savages  do,  by  rubbing  one  dry  stick 
against  another. 

Signals  ?  I  should  decline  to  make  any,  for 
they  would  be  answered  too  soon,  and  I  should  be 
saved  quicker  than  I  wished  to  be. 

The  first  thing  was  to  appease  my  hunger.  But 
how  ?  My  provisions  had  gone  down  with  the 
wreck.  Go  hunting  birds  ?  I  had  neither  dog 
nor  gun.  Well,  what  about  shell-fish?  There 
were  none. 

Now,  at  last,  I  was  made  acquainted  with  all 
the  agony  of  being  shipwrecked  on  a  desert  island, 
and  with  horrors  of  privation  such  as  the  Selkirks 
and  other  personages  mentioned  in  the  "  Noted 
Shipwrecks "  had  experienced — men  wTho  were 
not  imaginary  Robinsons !  My  stomach  cried 
with  hunger. 

—and  How  I  Escaped. 

The  thing  lasted  only  a  few  hours,  for,  as  soon 
as  it  was  low  tide,  I  had  merely  to  wade  ankle- 
deep  through  the  water  to  reach  what  I  called  the 
mainland,  namely,  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire. 

I  quietly  came  back  home,  where  I  had  to  put 
up  with  the  family  dinner  instead  of  the  Crusoe 
repast  I  had  dreamed  of — raw  shell-fish,  a  slice  of 
peccary,  and  bread  [made  from  the  flour  of 
manioc ! 

Such  was  this  lively  bit  of  navigation,  with  its 
head-w^inds,  its  foundering  and  disabled  vessel— 
everything  in  fact  that  a  shipwrecked  mariner  of 
my  age  could  desire. 
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fSCAR  WILDE  was  born  in  185G  at 
No.  1,  Merrion  Square,  Dublin,  where 
his  father,  Sir  William  Wilde,  the 
eminent  oculist  and  erudite  Irish 
antiquarian,  and  his  mother,  Lady 
Wilde — the  eloquent  and  fiery  poetess 
"  Speranza,"  of  the  Nation,  in  the 
glorious  Young  Ireland  days — resided 
for  many  years. 

Truth,  in  a  recent  spiteful  reference  to  the 
author  of  "  Lady  Windermere's  Fan,"  states  that 
his  right  name  is  "  Mr.  John  O'Flaherty  Wilde." 
"  The  Oscar,"  says  the  paragraphist,  "  is  as  arti- 
ficial and  as  false  as  the  blue-green  metallic  button- 
hole affected  by  the  1  Oscarites.' "  It  is  known  to 
a  few  only  that  the  full  name  bestowed  at  the 
baptismal  font  on  the  future  founder  of  the 
aesthetic  movement  is  "  Oscar  Fingall  O'Flahertie 
Wills  Wilde" — a  name  the  thoroughly  Celtic 
character  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  dispute,  not- 
withstanding the  attempt  to  soften  with  aesthetic 
touch  the  "  O'Flaherty  "  into  "  O'Flahertie  "  -so 
that  Mr.  Wilde  has  unquestionably  the  best  of  all 
right  and  title  to  call  himself  "  Oscar." 

He  was  educated  at  the  Portora  School,  Ennis- 
killen,  passed  through  Trinity  College,  in  which 
he  got  the  Berkeley  gold  medal  for  Greek,  and 
won  a  scholarship  which  enabled  him  in  1874  to 
enter  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  His  Univer- 
sity course  at  Oxford  was  also  brilliant.  In  1878 
he  won  the  Newdigate  prize  for  the  best  poem  by 
a  piece  called  "  Ravenna,"  which  deals  with  the 
ancient  and  modern  glories  of  Home. 

The  ^Esthetic  Boom- 
On  quitting  Oxford  University  in  1879  Oscar 
Wilde  proceeded  to  London  (where  his  elder  and 
only  brother  William  had  already  established  a 
reputation  as  a  journalist)  and  at  once — with 
characteristic  audacity,  be  it  said — placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  aesthetic  movement,  which  at 
that  time  was  in  its  infancy. 

He  allowed  his  hair  to  grow  long  and  luxu- 
riantly ;  he  wore  knee-breeghes,.  black  silk  stock- 
ings,-shoes  with  silver  buckles,  turn-down  collar 
and  full  flowing  tie,  and  his  short  cuffs  turned 
back  over  the  sleeves  of  his  smart  cut-a-way 
coat;  and  in  this  picturesque  attire  travelled 
through  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  America, 
lecturing  on  "  The  English  Renaissance,"  and  on 
"  The  House  Beautiful." 

He  preached  the  doctrine  of  beauty — beauty  in 
our  homes,  our  dress,  our  streets ;  in  art  and 
literature.  "  Beauty  is  the  only  thing  that  time 
cannot  harm,"  he  said.  "  Philosophies  fall  away 
like  sand  ;  creeds  follow  one  another  ;  but  what  is 
beautiful  is  a  joy  for  all  seasons,  a  possession  for 
all  eternity." 

—And  how  Oscar  worked  it. 

The  sunflower  and  the  lily  wTere  the  sign  and 
symbol  of  this  new  movement  to  lift  beauty  out  of 
the  dust  into  which  she  had  been  cast  by  the 


sordid  worldliness  and  commercialism  of  the  age, 
and  make  her  the  supreme  arbi tress  in  all  our 
thoughts,  words,  and  actions.  "  These  two  lovely 
flowers,"  said  Oscar,  in  his  lecture  on  "  The 
English  Renaissance,"  "  are  the  two  most  perfect 
models  of  design,  the  most  naturally  adapted  for 
decorative  art — the  gaudy  leonine  beauty  of  the 
one  and  the  precious  loveliness  of  the  other, 
giving  to  the  artist  the  most  entire  and  perfect 

joy." 

Of  course  the  aesthetic  movement  was  satirised, 
jibed,  and  scoffed  at  in  the  Press  and  on  the  stage. 
But  Oscar  had  his  reply  ready.  "  Satire,"  he  said, 
"  is  the  usual  homage  which  mediocrity  yields  to 
genius,"  which  is  certainly  sublime  ;  and  as  for  the 
aesthetes,  "  they  have  those  things  which  the 
English  public  never  forgive — youth,  power,  and 
enthusiasm."  The  critics  he  gaily  dismissed  with 
one  of  his  odd  and  amusing  paradoxies — "  I  think 
the  first  duty  of  an  art  critic  is  to  hold  his  tongue 
at  all  times  and  upon  all  subjects." 

A  good  deal  of  the  fame  or  notoriety  which  Mr. 
Wilde  attained  in  these  days  was  due  to  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan's  comic  opera  "  Patience,"  and  that 
Mr.  Wilde,  who  has  always  had  an  eager  eye  for 
an  advertisement,  was  not  averse  to  being  bur- 
lesqued as  "  Bunthorne  "  is  proved  by  the  excellent 
joke  that  the  same  agent  "  ran  "  Mr.  Wilde  and 
"  Patience"  at  the  same  time  through  the  United 
States. 

When  the  aesthetic  craze  had  run  itself  out — 
not,  however,  without  leaving  behind  it  permanent 
and  beneficial  effects  in  our  homes,  dress,  and  arts, 
Mr.  Wilde  cut  his  hair,  lengthened  his  trousers, 
and  settled  in  London.  In  1884  he  married  Con- 
stance, daughter  of  Mr.  Horace  Lloyd,  Q.C.,  and 
with  three  or  four  children  resides  in  Tite  Street, 
Chelsea.  He  is  known  as  "  the  Latterday  Sage 
of  Chelsea." 

His  Squabble  with  Whistler. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Wilde's  love  for  paradox, 
epigram,  and  eccentric  verbal  conceits  is  due,  in 
a  great  measure  to  the  influence  of  Mr.  MacNeill 
Whistler,  the  painter.  When  Mr.  Wilde  arrived 
in  London  in  1879^16  became  the  pet  disciple  of 
that  "  great  master  of  pigment  and  paradox,"  and 
then,  as  now,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  erratic 
stars  in  literary  artistic  circles  in  London.  It 
soon  became  a  case  of  the  pupil  beating  the  master 
in  his  own  line — (or  was  it  that  the  pupil  too 
ridiculously  aped  the  teacher  ?)  And  one  fine  day 
London  was  amused  by  the  news  that  Oscar  Wilde 
and  James  MacNeill  Whistler  had  quarrelled. 

How  the  quarrel  began  no  one  knows  but  the 
principals  themselves.  The  story  goes  that 
MacNeill  Whistler  said  a  very  "  good  thing  "  at  a 
dinner  party  at  which  Oscar  Wilde  was  also 
present.  "  I  would  like  to  have  said  that,  James," 
said  Oscar  in  tones  of  the  profoundest  admiration. 
"  You  will  say  it,  Oscar,"  said  James  quietly,  but, 
oh,  so  cuttingly.  Oscar's  enemies  have  since  been 
saying  that  all  his  paradoxes  are  the  coinage  of 
other  mints — that  he  has  a  weakness  for  palming 
oft'  as  his  own  the  offspring  of  other  men's  brains. 
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AT  THE    COURT    OP    THE    KHAN  OP 
KHIVA. 

§HE  Palace  of  the  Khan  is  far  from 
being  imposing  in  appearance.  It  is 
an  enormous  edifice  built  of  clay,  with 
large  court-yards  surrounded  with 
hovels.  No  trace  of  architecture  or 
riches  such  as  you  see  in  the  resi- 
dences of  Bokhara.  Everything  is 
uniformly  yellow,  with  the  exception 
of  two  large  towers,  decorated  with  enamelled 
bricks,  which  stand  on  each  side  of  the  entrance. 

The  court-yard  right  in  front  of  us  serves  as  the 
Hall  of  Justice.  It  is  there,  from  the  terrace, 
that  the  Khan  proclaims  his  decrees.  Everyone 
has  a  right  to  appeal  to  him. 

The  Plaee  of  Execution. 

In  this  little  box-like  place  at  the  side  of  the 
entrance  stand  the  executioners;  formerly  the 
sentences  were  carried  out  at  once  in  front  of  the 
door  of  the  Palace,  a  large  ditch  or  hole  receiving 
the  noses,  hands,  or  ears  cut  off  by  order  of  the  sove- 
reign. Nowadays  trade  is  rather  slack,  and  the 
executioners  look  as  if  they  regretted  the  good 
old  times,  the  monotony  of  their  existence  being 
broken  only  occasionally  by  a  little  bastinading 
affair.  Impalement  as  a  punishment  has  entirely 
disappeared,  but  sometimes  an  offender  is  hanged 
upon  a  gibbet  erected  in  the  market-place. 

One  day  I  happened  to  say  that  I  was  curious  to 
witness  an  execution ;  there  was  not  an  execution 
down  for  that  day,  but  I  was  told  that  his  High- 
ness was  so  anxious  to  please  me  that  if  he  had 
been  informed  of  my  wish  he  would  certainly  not 
have  failed  to  provide  me  with  that  small  item  of 
amusement. 

The  Harem. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  only  nine  ladies 
in  the  harem,  for  since  his  visit  to  Moscow  he  has 
reduced  the  number.  He  went  to  Moscow  on  the 
invitation  of  the  Czar — whose  vassal  he  now  is — 
to  witness  the  coronation.  I  saw  him  in  the 
corner  of  a  ball-room  in  that  city,  looking  very 
much  out  of  place,  and  about  as  comfortable  as  a 
man  whose  boots  are  too  small.  He  did  not  look 
at  all  imposing,  and  I  confess  that  he  made  quite 
a  different  impression  upon  me  when  I  saw  him 
surrounded  by  all  the  savage  pomp  and  parade  of 
his  own  Court. 

As  the  Shah  of  Persia,  after  his  return  from 
Europe,  forced  the  ladies  of  his  harem  to  don  the 
costume  of  the  Paris  Opera  ballet  girls,  so  the 
Khan  has,  I  am  told,  introduced  the  corset  and 
bustle  into  his  harem. 

The  existence  of  the  Khan's  wives  is  not  a  very 
gay  one  ;  shut  up  between  four  walls,  they  never 
go  out  except  in  large  two-wheeled  vehicles,  called 
arbas,  covered  with  large  carpets,  and  drawn  by 
one  horse.  They  are  not  allowed  to  see  anyone ; 
their  own  relatives  even  find  it  difficult  to  gain 
access  to  the  harem. 

The  present  Khan  is  said  to  be  a  model  father. 
His  eldest  daughter  is  hump-backed,  and  on 
account  of  this  deformity  he  has  decided  not  to 


give  her  in  marriage  to  anyone,  but  she  has  her 
own  residence  and  servants.  Her  father  does  all 
he  can  to  make  her  forget  her  misfortune,  and 
recently  ordered  six  thousand  roubles'  worth  of  toys 
for  her  amusement.  She  is  given  everything  she 
wishes  for. 

When  I  went  to  the  palace  to  have  an  audience 
of  His  Highness  for  the  first  time,  I  was  con- 
ducted through  several  smoky  rooms  and  corridors, 
past  various  functionaries  and  servants  to  a  stair- 
case, which  led  us  on  to  a  verandah  in  the  open 
air,  where  I  found  about  a  dozen  of  the  chief 
Court  officials  nearly  frozen  with  cold,  but  silent 
and  resigned. 

I  went  on,  preceded  by  the  "  Mehrem,"  who 
lifted  a  curtain  and  ushered  me  into  a  large  room 
which  received  its  light  from  an  opening  in  the 
wall,  through  which  blew  a  current  of  icy-cold  air. 
In  the  centre  of  this  room,  in  front  of  a  large 
brasier  of  live  coal,  sat  Sai'd-Mahomet-Rahim- 
Bahador,  Khan  of  Khiva. 

What  the  Khan  is  Like. 

At  a  sign  I  sat  upon  the  carpet,  Eastern 
fashion,  and  waited  for  him  to  address  me.  He  is 
a  man  about  fifty,  well  built,  with  a  bronzed  and 
somewhat  swollen  face,  scanty  beard,  intelligent 
eyes,  and  very  white  hands,  the  fingers  of  which 
were  loaded  with  diamond  rings.  My  interpreter 
stood  near  the  door,  and  two  officials  (whom  I 
afterwards  discovered  to  be  the  two  highest  digni- 
taries of  the  Court)  stationed  themselves  one  on 
each  side. 

"  I  am  rejoiced  that  you  have  come,"  said  the 
Khan,  "  and  I  hope  that  my  orders  concerning 
your  welfare  have  been  carried  out  to  your  com- 
plete satisfaction." 

After  a  pause  I  thanked  the  prince  for  his 
welcome,  and  said  that  his  reputation  for  hospi- 
tality had  induced  me  to  face  the  discomforts  of 
the  long  journey  on  purpose  to  see  how  such  a 
powerful  monarch  lived.  I  then  announced  that 
I  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  the  Governor- 
General,  and  I  arose  to  hand  him  the  large 
envelope.  He  took  it  in  both  hands,  getting  up 
to  do  so,  and  after  having  read  it  carefully  all 
through  he  said  : 

An  Exchange  of  Compliments. 

"Although  the  General  writes  that  you  are 
only  passing  through  my  territory,  I  hope  that 
you  will  show  your  gratification  at  the  welcome 
you  have  received  by  remaining  my  guest  for  a 
short  time." 

I  replied  that  if  my  stay  were  to  be  proportion- 
ate to  my  gratitude  I  should  probably  pass  the 
rest  of  my  days  in  his  capital. 

Good  relations  having  been  thus  established, 
the  Khan  made  a  sign  and  tea  was  served.  The 
high  dignitaries  retired  backwards,  and  I  asked 
permission  to  change  my  seat,  for  my  face  was 
nearly  grilled  by  the  brazier,  while  my  back  was 
frozen  by  the  cold  air  from  the  opening,  and  my 
legs  were  cramped  by  the  position  in  which  I  was 
sitting.  Having  made  myself  comfortable  we 
passed  a  pleasant  hour  talking  about  Europe,  in 
which  the  Khan  is  much  interested. 
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A  FAMOUS  SATIRIST. 


fHE  retirement  of  George  Da  Maurier 
from  the  staff  of  Punch  really  marks 
an  epoch  in  humorous  literature  and 
Whether  it  will  be  permanent  or 
not  is  a  matter  of  question,  and  of 
hope.  It  is  quite  correct  to  say  that 
his  contributions  have  been  the  most 
attractive  feature  of  Punch  to  its  English  patrons. 
It  is  perhaps  equally  correct  to  say  that  they  have 
been  almost  the  only  feature  that  interested 
Americans.  For,  as  a  rule,  Americans  do  not  find 
much  to  laugh  at  in  this  famous  journal.  Mr. 
Burnand's  jokes  and  puns  seem  laboured  and 
stupid;  Mr.  Lucy's  "Essence  of  Parliament  "  does 
not  appeal  to  them.  The  grotesque  caricatures  of 
Linley  Sambourne  and  Harry  Furniss  scarcely 
provoke  a  smile.  And  even  the  magnificent  car- 
toons of  Mr.  Tenniel  are  abstractly  admired,  but 
that  is  all. 

The  Cause  of  Du  Maurier's  Retirement. 

Failing  eyesight  is  said  to  be  Mr.  du  Maurier's 
reason  for  retiring  from  his  work  in  Punch,  and 
it  is  true  that  his  eye  has  been  troubling  him  much. 
It  seems  to  be  the  one  weak  spot  in  his  physique. 

Nor  is  this  much  to  be  wondered  at.  For  Mr. 
du  Maurier  has  been  a  long,  long  time  at  work 
at  the  sketch  block  and  easel,  and  it  has  been  a 
trying  occupation  to  his  eye.  I  say  his  eye,  for 
he  has  the  use  of  only  one,  and  has  had  all  through 
his  artistic  career.  In  his  youth,  when  he  was  an 
art  student  in  the  Latin  Quarter  of  Paris,  he  and 
Whistler  and  Poynter,  and  two  or  three  others 
of  almost  equal  fame,  formed  an  intimate  circle 
of  boon  companions,  the  wildest  of  the  wild. 

How  his  Eye  went  Wrong. 

After  some  time,  du  Maurier  and  Poynter  went 
to  Antwerp  to  study  Flemish  art.  One  day  they 
were  sitting  side  by  side  in  the  great  gallery,  copy- 
ing an  old  masterpiece,  when  du  Maurier  cried 
aloud  and  fell  from  his  stool.  "  My  eye,  my  eye !  " 
he  exclaimed  in  mortal  agony.  Poynter  got  him 
home  and  called  a  surgeon,  who  discovered  that 
the  retina  of  his  left  eye  had  suddenly  become 
detached  from  its  place,  making  that  organ  hope- 
lessly blind.  And  the  artist  was  told  that  the 
slight  hope  of  saving  the  other  eye  depended 
entirely  upon  his  giving  up  his  career  at  once  and 
altogether. 

That  wTas  a  whole  generation  ago.  He  did  not 
give  up  his  artistic  career.  But  for  the  past 
twenty-eight  years  he  has  been  a  regular  con- 
tributor to  Punch.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
however,  that  he  now  heeds  solicitously  the 
symptoms  of  weariness  which  his  right  eye  shows, 
and  has  resolved  to  give  it  at  least  a  long  vaca- 
tion. 

There  are,  however,  other  reasons.  One  is,  the 
great  success  of  his  novel,  "  Peter  Ibbetson."  What- 
ever may  be  the  popular  appreciation  of  that  re- 
markable work,  it  certainly  deserves  to  rank 
among  the  foremost  pieces  of  creative  and  imagi- 


native fiction  of  this  or  any  other  age.  And  Mr. 
du  Maurier  feels  very  much  like  repeating  the 
venture.  Novel-writing  would  rest  his  eye.  He 
could  lie  back  in  his  easy-chair  and  think  out  the 
story  and  dictate  it  to  his  secretary.  He  has  in 
mind  several  plots  as  original  and  effective  as  that 
of  "  Peter  Ibbetson,"  and  it  is  most  probable  that 
he  will  soon  give  them  to  the  world.  One  of  these 
days  he  may  be  as  great  a  figure  in  the  world  of 
letters  as  in  that  of  art. 

By  Nature  a  Singer— 

If  he  had  followed  his  own  first  inclinations,  lie 
would  now  have  been  an  important  personage  in 
the  musical  world.  His  parents  were  accomplished 
musicians,  his  father  a  tenor  singer,  his  mother  an 
artist  with  voice  and  hand.  He  inherited  the  gifts 
of  both.  There  are  in  the  world  to-day  few  finer 
tenor  voices  than  his.  There  is  probably  no  one 
who  knows  how  to  use  a  voice  with  more  exquisite 
grace.  It  is  said  that  his  voice  is  too  delicate  in 
quality  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  opera. 
Perhaps  so.  At  any  rate,  it  never  had  the  chance 
to  prove  the  contrary,  for  his  parents  discouraged 
his  mvisical  ambition.  It  was  their  wish  that  he 
be  a  chemist. 

—by  Compulsion  a  Chemist- 
Fancy  tying  such  a  spirit  down  to  furnaces  and 
retorts  !  He  persisted  in  learning  music.  They 
snubbed  him  and  ridiculed  him  and  forced  him  to 
study  science.  The  result  was  that  he  did  both. 
He  became  a  proficient  musician,  singer,  pianist 
and  violinist  and  a  thorough  chemist  as  well.  In 
addition,  he  developed  considerable  ability  in 
drawing  and  painting.  After  studying  chemistry 
at  the  Birkbeck  Laboratory,  he  was  at  last  turned 
out  a  full-fledged  man  of  science.  His  father 
opened  a  laboratory  for  him,  and  confidently 
looked  to  see  him  become  a  second  Faraday.  But, 
no.  He  never  had  but  one  commission.  That 
was  to  take  charge,  as  assayer  and  metallurgist,  of 
a  newly-found  gold  mine  in  Devonshire.  He  went 
there,  took  charge,  and  returned  to  London  in 
disgust,  for  the  mine  turned  out  to  have  been 
"salted." 

It  was  then  that  he  resolved  to  give  up  science, 
which  his  parents  had  forced  upon  him,  and  music, 
which  he  had  wished  to  follow,  and  devote  himself 
to  art.  So  he  went  over  to  Paris  with  Whistler 
and  the  others,  as  already  related.  Alter  the 
mishap  to  his  left  eye,  he  thought  of  taking  up 
music  again.  But  the  passion  for  art  had  become 
too  strong,  and  he  stuck  to  the  pencil. 

—and  by  Choice  an  Artist. 

He  began  his  work  for  the  press  as  a  random 
contributor  of  comic  sketches  to  Once  a  Week  and 
other  periodicals,  among  his  colleagues  being  John 
Everett  Millais.  But  in  18G4,  John  Leech,  the 
famous  caricaturist  of  Punch,  died ;  and  Du 
Maurier,  to  whom  his  last  words  were  addressed 
and  his  last  words  were  spoken,  and  his  last  hand 
grasp  was  given,  was  forthwith  engaged  to  con- 
tribute regularly  to  the  pages  of  Punch  in  his 
stead. 
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Mr.  Du  Maimer's  home  is  at  Hampstead,  on  the 
margin  of  the  famous  Hampstead  Heath,  the  scene 
of  many  violent  encounters,  historic  and  otherwise. 
Even  now  it  is  somewhat  infected  by  footpads,  of 
which  fact  Mr.  Du  Maurier  some  years  ago  had 
tangible  evidence.  He  was,  according  to  his 
favourite  custom,  strolling  along  a  lonely  road 
after  nightfall,  when  he  was  suddenly  confronted 
by  a  couple  of  villainous-looking  fellows  who 
demanded  his  money.  The  situation  was  a  trifle 
awkward,  for  he  was  unarmed,  and  even  with  his 
superb  physique  he  did  not  care  to  tackle  in  the 
dark  two  brawny  ruffians  armed  with  bludgeons. 
But  he  solved  the  problem  readily  enough  by 
uttering  two  words : — 


A  MAN  WITH  A  FUTURE. 


Here,  Cham 


■  t » 


And  on  the  instant  there  loomed  up  in  the  dusk 
at  his  side  a  mighty  form,  tawny  and  shaggy,  with 
bale  fiery  eyes  and  teeth  that  would  have  been  the 
envy  of  Cerberus.  It  was  the  most  splendid  dog 
in  England  ;  big  as  a  lion,  and  as  brave  and  strong, 
and  as  savage,  too,  when  need  was.  And  those 
footpads,  it  is  said,  never  looked  back  and  never 
paused  for  breath  or  rest  till  Hampstead  Heath 
and  its  dreadful  guardian  were  twenty  miles 
away !  The  next  week  a  fanciful  sketch  of  the 
scene  appeared  in  Punch,  one  of  the  discomfited 
robbers  being  represented  as  saying  to  his  mate, 
"  Blessed  if  a  cove  didn't  ought  to  get  six  months 
for  keeping  a  dorg  like  that ! " 

A  couple  of  years  after  this  adventure,  Chang 
died  the  death  of  the  righteous.  His  skin  forms 
a  conspicuous  and  treasured  ornament  of  Mr.  Du 
Maurier's  studio.  It  measures  from  tip  of  nose 
to  tip  of  tail,  7  feet  10  inches  !  "  Such  a  dorg," 
indeed  !  Nor  is  this  the  only  memorial  of  him. 
He  has  been  immortalised  in  many  of  the  Punch 
cartoons,  for  which  he  was  always  a  ready  and 
patient  model. 

The  Artist's  Charming  Daughters. 

This  honour  he  shared  with  the  artist's 
charming  daughters,  who,  as  is  wrell  known,  are 
the  originals  of  the  handsome  young  woman  in 
Mr.  Du  Maurier's  pictures,  the  advertising  that 
has  been  given  Miss  Yiolet  Yanbrugh  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Not  that  their  father 
condemned  them  to  the  drudgery  of  sitting  day 
after  day  in  his  studio,  in  various  uncomfortable 
postures.  But  he  studied  them  informally,  and 
reproduced  on  his  paper  the  graceful  attitudes  he 
saw  them  assume  on  the  lawn  or  in  the  drawing 
room.  For  the  actual  sittings,  when  such  were 
required,  he  made  use  of  professional  models. 
Lay  figures  he  would  never  use. 

I  speak  in  the  past  tense,  for  Mr.  Du  Maurier 
now  draws  no  again.  But  there  is  every  reason 
to  expect  that  after  a  season  of  resting,  or  of 
occupation  in  other  directions,  he  will  take  up  his 
magic  pencil  once  again.  The  world  can  scarcely 
spare  him  yet.  His  pencil  is  an  enchanter's  wand 
laying  bare  the  follies  of  the  world,  putting  the 
black  mark  of  falsehood  on  the  white  lies 
of  society,  upsetting  and  tumbling  down  the 
unworthy,  and  pointing  all  to  the  true  and  the 
good. 


IR  HENRY  DRUMMOND  WOLFF 
is  a  born  diplomatist  and  politician. 
As  a  member  of  Parliament  for  Christ- 
church  and  afterwards  Portsmouth,  he 
was  a  powerful  ally  of  Mr.  Balfour. 
Sir  Henry  first  assumed  public  office 
as  a  clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office  forty- 
six  years  ago.  In  1852  he  became 
the  Acting  Charge  d'A  flairs  at  Florence ;  was 
secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury  when  he 
was  Foreign  Secretary  in  1858,  and  then  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  1878  as  representative  of 
Great  Britain  on  the  European  Commission  for 
organising  Eastern  Roumelia.  In  1885  the  Go- 
vernment sent  him  on  a  special  mission  to  the 
Sultan.  Subsequently  he  was  for  twTo  years 
Minister  to  the  Court  of  Persia,  and  since  the 
middle  of  1891  has  been  stationed  at  Bucharest. 

On  his  father's  side  Sir  Henry  is  an  Israelite 
and  on  his  mother's  but  third  in  descent  from  the 
great  Prime  Minister  Walpole.  The  father  was 
the  eccentric  and  remarkable  individual,  Joseph 
Wolff,  who,  after  visiting  all  parts  of  the  world, 
reached  the  United  States  and  created  something 
of  a  sensation  by  being  ordained  to  the  Episcopal 
ministry.  Dr.  Wolff  made  three  remarkable 
journeys  through  Central  Asia  and  was  the  first 
missionary  at  Teheran.  He  married  Lady  Geor- 
giana  Walpole,  daughter  of  the  second  Earl  of 
Oxford,  and  Sir  Henry  is  the  only  child. 

It  is  said  when  Dr.  Wolff  captured  the  heart  of 
the  noble  earl's  daughter,  his  lordship  sent  for 
him  and  wished  to  know  how  an  adventurer,  a 
missionary  and  a  Hebrew,  could  dare  to  aspire  to 
the  hand  of  a  Walpole. 

"  Stay  !  stay  !  my  lord  !  "  exclaimed  Wolff, 
as  he  took  from  his  breast  a  small  roll  of  parch- 
ment. "  Let  me  read  to  your  Lordship  the  long 
lineage  of  your  humble  servant,"  and  he  began 

with  "  Joseph,  the  son  of  ,  the  son  of  —  , 

etc.,"  as  far  back  as  the  son  of  David,  King  of 
Israel.  "  There,  my  lord,  if  you  have  a  pedigree 
equal  to  that,  we  will  discuss  ancestry." 

The  Earl  of  Oxford  wTas  silent,  and  his  daughter 
became  the  wife  of  the  missionary  and  traveller, 
the  adventurer  and  Hebrew,  whose  son  plays  an 
important  part  in  politics. 

Though  not  quite  a  new  paper,  Science  S  if  tings 
is,  I  expect,  new  to  more  of  my  readers  than  its 
merits  deserve  that  it  should  be.  The  reading 
matter  which  it  provides  is  not  so  ponderous  as  its 
name  implies.  There  is  nothing  of  the  dull,  dry 
side  of  science.  It  deals  with  the  lighter  and  more 
interesting  phases  of  the  enormous  field  covered 
by  that  term.  Wben  Science  Si/tings  first  ap- 
peared it  seemed  impossible  that  its  editor  would 
be  able  to  find  enough  matter  of  the  kind  of  which 
it  is  made  up  to  fill  his  columns  week  by  week,  but 
far  from  this  being  the  case  the  paper  has,  I  think, 
improved  with  age,  and  it  is  now  well  worth  the 
penny  of  any  man  or  woman  who  likes  thoroughly 
interesting  matter  presented  in  a  thoroughly 
interesting  style. 
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IS   THE   KAISER  MAD? 

'HE  question  of  the  German  Kaiser's 
(Sfllp^ir  sanity,  now  freely  discussed  in  Europe, 
SKfiwiK'^  has  naturally  called  attention  to  the 
waaPx^  mental  peculiarities  of  his  ancestors. 
§£§xi^  The  insanity  of  George  III.  is  too 
^r^^y  notorious  a  fact  in  history  for  extended 
^fe^*  reference  ;  but  it  is  not  equally  well- 
known  that  several  of  the  Kaiser's 
Hohenzollern  progenitors  were  either  insane  or 
very  close  to  the  verge  of  lunacy. 

Frederick  I.  of  Nuremberg,  who  is  regarded  as 
the  founder  of  the  House  of  Hohenzollern,  was 
one  of  the  most  eccentric  rulers  of  his  time.  It 
was  he  who  invented  the  Nuremberg  "  maiden," 
so-called,  an  instrument  of  torture  in  the  form  of 
a  woman.  The  victim  was  embraced  by  arms, 
studded  with  sharp  spikes  of  steel,  which  pierced 
his  body  and  held  him  until  he  died. 

The  Margrave  Frederick  had  a  mania  for  scenes 
of  suffering,  and  would  sit  all  day  in  the  chamber 
of  justice  listening  to  the  shrieks  and  witnessing 
the  agonies  of  the  victims  whom  he  doomed  to 
punishment.  His  disposition  in  this  respect  was 
so  well  known  that  accused  persons  had  a  terror 
of  being  arraigned  before  him,  as  he  would  sen- 
tence them  to  death  merely  to  gratify  his  appetite 
for  butchery.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Frederick 
was  insane,  although  he  is  not  put  down  in  history 
as  of  unsound  mind. 

Maniacal  Habits  of— 

The  next  in  line  to  show  peculiar  mental  symp- 
toms was  Albert,  the  grandson  of  Frederick,  sur- 
named  the  German  Achilles. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  strength,  which  he  used 
with  the  utmost  brutality.  He  often  knocked 
people  down  for  mere  amusement.  *  As  a  rule  he 
chose  to  exercise  his  extraordinary  physical  power 
on  peasants  and  others  of  humble  station.  But 
on  one  occasion  he  struck,  without  any  provoca- 
tion whatever,  the  valiant  Landgrave  Philip  of 
Hesse. 

The  latter  pretended  to  ignore  the  blow,  but 
retired  to  his  own  dominions  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, and  declared  war  against  Albert.  In  the 
struggle  that  followed  Albert  was  badly  worsted, 
and  would  have  lost  his  electorate  of  Branden- 
burg had  he  not,  on  bended  knee,  begged  Philip's 
pardon  and  sued  for  peace. 

—one  of  his  Ancestors. 

Albert  showed  more  and  more  signs  of  mental 
disorder  as  he  grew  older,  and  it  was  proposed  to 
put  him  under  a  regent.  He  heard  of  the  in- 
tended action,  and,  arming  himself  from  head  to 
foot,  with  a  crown  on  his  helmet,  and  the  sword 
of  state  in  his  hand,  he  suddenly  rushed  in  on  the 
council  of  nobles  which  was  debating  the  ques- 
tion of  a  regency They  were  affrighted  when 
they  saw  their  sovereign,  his  face  bearing 
evidence  of  the  anger  that  raged  in  his  heart. 

Albert  turned  to  the  Count  of  Gravenstein, 
who  presided  ove^  the  council,  and  with  one  blow 


of  the  sword  laid  the  unfortunate  nobleman  dead 
at  his  feet.  The  others  protested  their  loyalty, 
and  threw  the  blame  for  the  proposition  to  depose 
Albert  upon  the  dead  Gravenstein.  The  Elector 
forgave  them,  and  allowed  them  to  retire. 

From  that  moment  he  was  absolute  master  of 
his  subjects,  not  one  of  the  nobility  daring  to 
interfere  with  him. 

Albert  revelled  in  cruelty.  He  now  treated 
noblemen  as  before  he  had  treated  peasants, 
knocking  them  about  as  if  they  were  toys,  and 
severely  punishing  any  impatience  or  wincing 
under  his  attacks.  He  drowned  people  by  whole-  , 
sale,  and  in  various  ways  proved  himself  a  madman 
as  well  as  a  tyrant. 

George  William,  the  second  Duke  of  Prussia, 
spent  a  considerable  portion  of  his  reign  of  nine- 
teen years  under  restraint  for  mental  disease. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  about  his  lunacy. 

Another  who  Thought  Himself  a  God- 
He  sometimes  imagined  himself  the  Deity,  and 
demanded  that  people  should  worship  him.  Follow- 
ing the  example  of  several  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  he  had  a  chapel  erected,  with  figures  of 
himself  as  the  object  of  adoration.  There  was 
nothing  about  him  to  suggest  supernatural  ability, 
and  he  was,  in  fact,  weak  and  stunted  physically 
as  well  as  disordered  in  mind. 

In  some  respects,  as  history  described  him,  he 
bore  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  present 
Kaiser.  He  was  continually  making  speeches  to 
his  nobles,  magnifying  his  own  importance,  and 
suggesting  the  littleness  of  everybody  else  by 
comparison.  But,  with  all  his  folly,  he  was  the 
real  founder  of  Prussian  greatness,  as  he  organ- 
ised the  first  effective  military  force  that  the 
dukedom  possessed,  and  thus  made  it  possible  for 
his  son,  "  The  Great  Elector,"  to  assert  the  inde- 
pendence of  Prussia. 

—and  Another  with  an  Ominous  Disease. 

Frederick,  the  first  King  of  Prussia,  was  a  man 
of  singular  habits.  It  may  be  noted  that  he  is 
the  first  Hohenzollern  mentioned  as  having  suffered 
from  a  malady  of  the  head,  finding  vent  through 
the  ear,  with  which  the  present  Kaiser  is  said  to 
be  afflicted.  He  did  not  reign  long.  Mental, 
associated  with  physical,  disease  remained  dormant 
for  about  a  century  in  the  ruling  family  of  Prussia, 
appearing  next  in  the  unfortunate  and  amiable 
Frederick  William  IV. 

This  monarch  never  had  a  strong  mind,  and  it 
appears  to  .  have  given  way  entirely  under  the 
strain  of  events  connected  with  the  revolution  of 
1848.  On  that  occasion  the  people  brought  200 
bodies  of  the  dead,  slain  in  conflict  with  the 
military,  and  laid  them  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
palace  before  the  King.  Frederick  William,  with 
bared  head,  witnessed  the  spectacle,  and  humbled 
himself  before  the  populace.  But  the  humiliation 
broke  his  spirit,  and  unbalanced  his  mind.  The 
reins  of  government  were  taken  over  by  his 
brother,  the  late  Kaiser  William  I.,  and  the 
brief  rule  of  the  people  was  followed  by  absolutism 
under  the  iron  sway  of  Bismarck. 
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THE    SEARCH  LIGHT. 


THE  KING  OP  ANIMAL  DEALERS. 


T  the  modest  emporium  of  William 
Cross  at  Liverpool  may  be  seen,  to  use 
the  language  of  the  trade,  every  kind 
of  curiosity,  from  a  live  lion  to  a 
petrified  dormouse.  It  is  virtually  a 
receptacle  for  well-nigh  all  living  and 
creeping  things  from  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe. 
As  one  enters  the  place  and  takes  stock  of  the 
extraordinary  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes  that  are 
packed  together  without  any  apparent  order,  one 
marvels  that  such  a  quantity  of  strange  creatures 
can  be  crammed  comfortably  in  such  a  compara- 
tively small  amount  of  space.  A  talk  with  Mr. 
Cross  himself — a  genial,  shrewd,  John  Bull  sort  of 
man,  rotund  of  body  and  about  the  middle  height — 
reveals  the  remarkable  energy  and  sagacity  which 
he  undoubtedly  possesses.  This  is,  at  all  events,  the 
picture  drawn  of  him  by  one  of  his  numerous 
interviewers. 

His  Chief  Customers. 

Said  Mr.  Cross,  "  Everybody  in  the  world  knows 
that  I  am  the  biggest  dealer  in  Great  Britain.  I 
do  business  with  all  the  great  zoological  gardens 
in  Europe.  I  have  been  patronised  more  than 
once  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  nearly  all  the 
crowned  heads,  I  should  say.  A  good  many  of 
your  aristocrats — lords,  dukes,  and  earls — buy  from 
me  pretty  often." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  keep  private 
menageries  ?  "  "  No,  not  exactly  that.  But  they 
purchase  valuable  antelopes  and  deer  of  all  kinds, 
buffaloes,  llamas,  and  that  kind  of  thing.  They 
turn  them  out  in  parks  to  breed.  I  can  assure 
you  that  they  are  good  customers  of  mine,  these 
noblemen.  Baron  Rothschild  is  an  extensive 
client." 

"  What  does  he  buy  as  a  rule  ?  "  "  Antelopes, 
and  different  varieties  of  expensive  foreign  birds." 

Bulbuls  common  as  Canaries. 

"  By-the-by,  talking  about  birds,  do  you 
happen  to  have  got  any  of  those  bulbuls  of  which 
the  poets  have  sung ?  "  "I  understand  that 
Tommy  Moore  has  raved  about  them,  but  they 
are  nearly  as  common  as  our  canaries.  They  are 
imported  in  hundreds." 

"  Have  you  any  vampires  ?  "  "  Oh,  yes,  200  at 
a  time.  I  have  only  to  touch  the  telegraph,  and 
in  a  short  time  I  can  command  a  thousand  vam- 
pire bats." 

"  Where  do  you  get  them  from  ?  "  "  India ; 
but  I  go  in  for  something  larger  than  this  sort  of 
thing.  I  profess  to  be  the  largest  dealer  in  wild 
animals  and  birds  in  Great  Britain.  Fancy  1,200 
grey  parrots  coming  to  me  here  in  one  consign- 
ment. I  supply  all  the  London  dealers.  Indeed, 
every  dealer  throughout  Europe  gets  his  grey 
parrots  from  me.  I  have  sold  some  as  high  as 
^50  each." 

"  I  suppose  talking  parrots  are  not  so  common 
now  ? "  "  Well,  they  are  rarer,  because  they  have 
to  be  taught  by  the  people  who  buy  them,  whereas 


in  the  days  of  sailing  ships  and  long  voyages  the 
sailors  had  time  to  teach  them." 
^  "  Have  you  any  remarkable  birds  in  your  collec- 
tion ?  "  "  I  have  got  300  cockatoos  in  one  cage. 
I  think  nothing  of  having  10,000  foreign  birds  of 
all  kinds.  I  have  macaws  by  the  gross,  and 
hawks,  falcons,  eagles,  ostriches,  pelicans,  owls,  gold 
and  silver  pheasants,  storks,  cranes,  love  birds, 
etc.,  in  plenty." 

The  Best  Kind  of  Lion. 

"  Is  the  trade  brisk  in  lions,  Mr.  Gross  ? :; 
"  Yes,  the  other  day  I  sold  one  to  the  Antwerp 
Zoological  Gardens.  Imported  forest-bred  lions 
are  always  worth  their  money,  but  those  that  are 
brought  up  in  the  gardens  and  menageries  are  not 
nearly  so  valuable.  These  become  stunted  in  their 
growth  and  deformed.  The  system  of  breeding 
lions  in  one  family  is  responsible  for  this  degene- 
racy, and  what  should  be  done  is  to  mix  the  breed 
by  means  of  imported  lions." 

"  Have  you  got  any  lions  in  your  establishment  ?" 
"  My  place  is  continually  being  recruited  by  fresh 
animals.  You  will  never  see  the  same  ones 
more  than  one  week  here.  I  have  at  present  five 
Senegal  lions.  The  principal  source  of  supply  is 
Africa,  and  as  I  have  an  agent  in  every  seaport 
nothing  can  arrive  in  a  ship  without  my  getting 
wind  of  it  by  telegraph.  The  war  in  the  Soudan 
put  a  stop  to  the  traffic  in  them,  but  I  can  still  im- 
port plenty.  The  great  thing  is  to  have  a  good 
class  of  lion." 

"  What  is  the  marketable  price  of  lions  ?  "  "  A 
good  male  lion  is  worth  about  ,£200,  and  the  value 
of  a  female  is  something  like  half  that  sum." 

How  Wild  Beasts  are  Handled. 

"  Yes,  we  have  a  great  many  difficulties  in 
moving  the  animals,  and  sometimes  we  get  wounded 
in  the  process  of  removing  them.  I  have  been 
laid  up  for  two  months  from  the  bite  of  a  tiger, 
and  I  have  got  a  man  with  me  now  who  was  badly 
handled  by  a  group  of  lions  in  London  which  were 
sold  by  me.  Tigers  are  certainly  more  difficult  to 
manage.  The  mode  of  accustoming  these  brutes  to 
the  presence  of  man  is  a  very  slow  affair." 

"  Several  attendants  work  at  an  iron  partition, 
and  on  the  first  sign  of  danger  they  close  it,  while 
the  tamer  immediately  withdraws  that  portion  of 
his  body  which  was  within  the  cage.  You  have  to 
approach  very  gradually,  each  day  showing  more  of 
yourself,  until  finally  you  can  make  bold  to  enter  the 
den.  Six  months  occasionally  elapses  ere  you  can 
succeed  in  doing  this ;  sometimes  the  thing  can  be 
accomplished  in  two  months,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  beast.  But  generally  the  breaker-in 
has  to  repeat  the  performance  eight  or  ten  times  a 
day. 

"  I  deal  largely  in  elephants.  I  have  sold  seven- 
teen to  one  man  in  America.  They  come  from 
India  and  Africa,  but  Indian  ones  are  the  best.  I 
have  had  elephants  of  all  sizes,  from  40  in.  high  to 
nearly  10  ft.  I  remember  having  one  which  was 
bigger  than  Jumbo,  and  weighed  considerably 
more." 
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THE  DANISH  ROYAL  FAMILY. 

§ ALFRED  JOUSSELIN  has  pub- 
lished some  anecdotes  of  the  Danish 
Royal  Family,  which  have  not 
c  before  been  made  known.  On  the 
eve  of  the  golden  wedding  of  the 
King  and  Queen  the  anecdotes  will 
be  read  with  interest. 

One  evening  the  Crown  Prince 
was  strolling  about  the  country  roads  near  the 
royal  castle,  when  he  met  a  poor  little  fellow 
about  four  years  old,  miserably  clad,  with  a  pale 
thin  face,  who  asked  him,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  for 
alms  for  his  mother  and  himself.  The  Prince  gave 
him  some  money,  and  asked  him  where  his  mother 
lived,  what  was  the  matter  with  her,  and  what  his 
father  did  for  a  living. 

A  Story  of  the  Crown  Prince's  Kindness. 

In  reply  the  boy  told  the  Prince  a  pitiful  story 
of  poverty  ;  his  father  was  dead,  and  his  mother 
very  ill.  All. they  had  to  support  them  was  what 
he  could  get  by  begging.  The  Prince  found  out 
from  the  boy  where  he  lived,  and  the  next  day 
made  an  unexpected  visit  to  the  place.  He  found 
the  poor  woman  lying  on  some  straw  in  a  corner 
of  a  wretched  room,  in  such  a  state  of  exhaustion 
that  she  could  scarcely  raise  herself ;  she  looked 
more  like  a  corpse  than  a  living  woman. 
.  All  around  were  proofs  of  the  most  dreadful 
misery,  and  the  Prince  could  not  bear  the  sight ; 
he  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  and,  entering  a  better 
class  house  close  by,  he  ordered  the  housewife  to 
get  her  best  bed  ready  to  receive  a  patient,  and 
gave  her  some  morfey  to  pay  expenses.  The 
woman  was  moved,  and  a  doctor  called  at  once. 

Proper  food  and  good  nursing  soon  brought  the 
poor  woman  back  to  health.  When  she  was  able 
to  go  out  for  the  first  time,  the  Crown  Prince 
took  her  to  the  place  where  had  stood  the  miser- 
able hovel  in  which  she  had  lived ;  in  its  place 
stood  a  pretty  little  house  which  the  Prince  had 
had  built,  and  which,  he  informed  her,  was  to  be 
hers.  She  was  appointed  to  some  suitable  situa- 
tion at  the  Palace,  and  her  little  son  sent  to 
school  at  the  Prince's  expense. 

Some  years  ago  the  Crown  Prince  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  troops  during  the  autumn  manoeuvres 
near  the  old  Castle  of  Hald,  close  to  Yiborg,  in 
Jutland.  The  Prince  had  won  the  affection  of  the 
soldiers  by  his  affability  and  good  humour  ;  he 


would  go  amongst  them  at  the  end  of  the  day's 
operations  and  talk  to  them. 

One  evening  he  saw  a  great  number  of  soldiers 
assembled  in  a  corner  of  the  camp.  He  drew 
near  and  found  that  the  soldiers  were  crowding 
round  an  old  woman  who  sat  in  a  cart  full  of 
buns  and  cakes.  She  was  offering  her  wares  at 
a  halfpenny  each,  but  alas  !  it  was  the  day  before 
pay-day,  and  very  few  of  the  men  were  able  to 
buy  even  one  cake  ! 

The  Old  Woman  and  her  Buns. 

As  they  could  not  afford  to  buy,  they  had  to 
be  content  to  look  on  and  inhale  the  appetising 
smell.  They  were  so  interested  that  they  did 
not  notice  the  Prince,  who  managed  to  elbow  his 
way  gently  through  the  crowd  until  he  reached 
the  cart.  "  How  much  do  you  want  for  the  lot, 
mother  ?  "  he  asked.  The  woman  named  her  price, 
and  the  Prince  bought  the  whole  of  the  cakes  and 
buns  and  handed  them  over  to  his  soldiers  there 
and  then. 

The  King  of  Denmark  and  his  second  son,  the 
King  of  Greece,  were  out  for  a  walk  last  summer, 
and  went  farther  than  they  anticipated  ;  dinner- 
time was  close  at  hand  and  they  were  tired.  Just 
in  the  nick  of  time  up  came  a  cart  driven  by  an 
old  peasant ;  they  hailed  the  man,  asked  him  to 
give  them  a  lift,  and  were  soon  seated  upon  some 
sacks  in  the  cart. 

In  reply  to  King  Christian's  inquiry,  the  man 
said  he  was  going  to  the  Castle  of  Fredensberg  to 
try  and  sell  the  twTo  sacks  of  carrots  upon  which 
they  were  sitting.  After  a  pause,  the  King  of  Greece 
asked  the  man,  "  Do  you  know  us  ? "  to  which  the 
peasant  made  answer,  "  How  should  I  ?  I  have 
never  seen  you." 

"Well,"  said  King  George,  I  will  tell  you,  so 
that  you  may  know  in  future.  You  are  driving 
the  King  of  Denmark  and  the  King  of  Greece." 

The  peasant  roared  with  laughter  at  what  he 
considered  to  be  a  good  joke,  and,  not  to  be 
behindhand,  proclaimed  himself  to  be  Frederick  / 
VII.,  who  had  been  dead  some  years. 

The  man  laughed  and  chuckled  at  the  joke  until 
the  castle  was  in  sight,  the  two  monarchs  sitting 
silent  in  the  cart ;  but  when  the  soldiers  on  guard 
saluted  the  kings  and  paid  the  usual  honours,  the 
scene  changed.  The  two  monarchs,  however, 
thanked  him  cordially  for  the  ride,  and  ten 
minutes  afterwards  the  man  was  on  his  way  back, 
his  two  sacks  of  carrots  having  been  purchased  at 
a  most  unexpected  price. 
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k  Page  of  Verse. 


A  TURKISH  SERENADE. 

I  send  thee  oranges,  my  love,  thy  chin  is  not  more 
round 

Than  is  the  sweet  Sicilian  fruit  with  which  the 

basket's  crowned ; 
And,  underneath,  Damascus  plums  to  match  thy 

lustrous  eyes, 
For  sure  I  am  that  nowhere  else  will  lovelier  hues 

be  found. 

The  peach  that  all  the  summer  long  has  met  the 

sun's  warm  gaze, 
And  in  its  ripened  colour  holds  the  amber  of  his 

rays, 

When  it  beholds  how  rich  the  glow  that  over- 
spreads thy  cheek 

Shall  blush  for  shame  to  find  how  poor  the  tint 
itself  displays. 

The  currants  of  Ionian  Isles,  in  clusters  rich  and 
rare, 

Show  wealth  of  colour  here  in  guise  of  beaded 
coral  fair  ; 

But  when  their  garnet-coloured  wine  thy  ruby 

lips  shall  stain 
This  brilliancy  of  hue  will  pale  and  lose  its  beauty 

there. 

And  with  these  fruits  forget-me-nots  that  grew 

beside  the  stream, 
I  gathered  them  at  early  dawn  and  still  asleep 

they  seem ; 

If  thou  but  bind  them  tenderly  within  thy  glossy 
hair, 

Its  blackness  shall  prolong  their  night  and 
lengthen  their  fond  dream. 

  ii  aBOOOOQaoasB 

THE  POUR  SUNBEAMS. 

Four  little  sunbeams  came  earthward  one  day, 
Shining  and  dancing  along  on  their  way, 

Resolved  that  their  course  should  be  blest. 
"  Let  us  try,"  they  all  whispered,  "  some  kindness 
to  do, 

Not  seek  our  own  pleasuring  all  the  way  through, 
Then  meet  in  the  eve  at  the  West." 

One  sunbeam  ran  in  a  low  cottage  door, 
And  played  "  hide-and-seek"  with  a  child  on  the 
floor, 

Till  baby  laughed  loud  in  his  glee, 
And  chased  with  delight  his  strange  playmate  so 
bright, 

The  little  hands  grasping  in  vain  for  the  light 
That  ever  before  them  would  flee. 

One  crept  to  a  couch,  where  an  invalid  lay, 
And  brought  him  a  dream  of  the  sweet  summer 
day, 

Its  bird-song,  and  beauty,  and  bloom ; 


Till  pain  was  forgotten  and  weary  unrest, 
And  in  fancy  he  roamed  through  the  scenes  he 
loved  best. 

Far  from  the  dim,  darkened  room. 
One  stole  to  the  heart  of  a  girl  that  was  sad, 
And  loved  and  caressed  her  until  she  was  glad, 

And  lifted  her  white  face  again  ; 
For  love  brings  content  to  the  lowliest  lot, 
And  finds  something  sweet  in  the  dreariest  spot, 

And  lightens  all  labour  and  pain. 
And  one,  where  a  little  girl  sat  all  alone, 
Not  sharing  the  mirth  of  her  playfellows,  shone 

On  hands  that  were  folded  and  pale, 
And  kissed  the  poor  eyes  that  had  never  known 
sight, 

That  never  would  gaze  on  the  beautiful  light 
Till  angels  had  lifted  the  veil. 

At  last,  when  the  shadows  of  evening  were  falling, 
And  the  Sun,  their  great  father,  his  children  was 
calling, 

Four  sunbeams  sped  into  the  West, 
All  said  :  "  We  have  found  that  in  seeking  the 
pleasure 

Of  others,  we  fill  to  the  full  our  own  measure" — 
Then  softly  they  sank  „to  their  rest. 

■  =aaOQQ)QOOog^—  

A  BACHELOR'S  LOVE  SONG. 

My  bachelor's  den  is  a  queer  old  pen, 

In  the  midst  of  a  city's  din, 
O'erlooking  the  tide  that  goes  ebbing  out 

And  the  flow  that  comes  rushing  in. 

I  sit  in  the  dusk  as  the  sun  goes  down, 

And  smoke  in  a  dreamful  way, 
And  gaze  on  the  paintings  that  hang  on  the 
wall — 

The  faces  of  friends  far  away. 

One  is  the  face  of  a  fair  young  girl, 

As  bright  as  the  morning  skies, 
Who  smiles  at  me  with  angelic  love 

From  the  depths  of  her  dark  blue  eyes. 

She  was  my  first,  my  only  love  ; 

Forget  her  I  never  can  ; 
Her  love  has  followed  me  all  through  life, 

And  made  me  a  better  man. 

Hers  are  the  lips  I  first  tenderly  kissed, 

With  love  as  deep  as  the  sea  ; 
And  the  lips  I  kissed  as  I  bade  home  farewell, 

Were  the  lips  that  are  smiling  at  me. 

Ah,  mother,  my  love  for  you  never  grew  dim 
Through  the  long  years  of  toil  and  unrest ; 

And  I  loved  you  to-day  as  I  did  long  ago, 
When  you  lulled  me  to  sleep  at  your  breast. 
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A  COQUETTE'S  CAPRICE. 

A  Russian  Story. 


fljSjgpgF WO  men  and  a  woman  in  a  large  room, 
^S^^"  furnished  half  in  the  European  style, 
Sffl§w^  half  in  the  Oriental.  One  of  the  men, 
'vSgRfri'  dressed  in  a  brown  velvet  jacket,  his 
j^^^fe^  feet  encased  in  soft  shoes,  is  leaning 
back  in  an  easy  chair  reading  a  news- 
paper.  His  hair  has  already  begun  to 
whiten,  his  eyes  and  eyebrows  are 
very  dark,  and  a  tired  expression  is  on  his 
countenance.  The  other,  a  young  lieutenant,  in 
undress  uniform,  his  coat  unbuttoned,  showing 
underneath  a  shirt  of  crimson  silk,  with  hands 
behind  his  back,  is  walking  to  and  fro  with  a  step 
regular  and  firm.  He  is  vigorous  and  healthy, 
with  golden  hair  and  moustache  and  a  frank  smile 
on  his  rather  full  lips.  The  lady,  young,  delicate, 
her  blonde  tresses  falling  in  a  low  braid  on  her 
neck,  is  reclining  on  the  divan. 

She  is  dressed  in  dark  blue,  her  waist  clasped  by 
a  silver  belt,  studded  with  turquoise,  and  a  plain 
gold  bracelet  on  her  slim  wrist.  Her  eyes  are  bold 
and  laughing  and  dilate  from  time  to  time,  show- 
ing instantaneous  gleams  and  shadows  like  those  of 
a  feline. 

Out  of  doors  it  is  a  clear  night  of  metallic 
whiteness,  on  the  windows  the  hoar  frost  has 
traced  marvellous  imaginary  flowers.  Within  is 
found  a  tepid,  pleasant  atmosphere,  impregnated 
with  the  fumes  of  tea,  tobacco,  and  that  subtle, 
particular  odour  of  tanned  skins,  which  is  com- 
monly called  the  perfume  of  Russian  leather. 

Absolute  silence  has  reigned  for  some  time.  The 
young  lady  stretches  herself  and  yawns,  then  sips 
from  a  frail  Japanese  cup  the  smokir  g  yellow  fluid. 
The  officer  approaches  her,  a  gleam  shooting  across 
his  brown  eyes  like  a  ray  of  sunlight  across  a  dark 
space,  and  seats  himself  at  her  feet.  She  answers 
his  soft  and  gay  glance  with  a  coquettish  pout. 

"  What  shall  we  do  to-morrow  ? "  she  asks, 
throwing  her  arm  behind  her  head,  the  bracelet 
making  a  slight  sound  at  her  gesture.  "  What 
are  your  plans,  Prince  ?  "  looking  at  the  reader  in 
the  armchair  near  the  table. 

"  We  must  attack  the  oak  plantation,"  he  re- 
sponds, throwing  aside  his  newspaper.  "  The 
peasants  are  complaining  that  every  night  the 
wolves  make  great  ravages  there.  The  other 
night  they  killed  a  horse,  yesterday  a  cow.  You 
will  hardly  believe  it,  but  they  killed  her  so  near 
dawn  that  she  was  still  quite  warm  when  the  men 
found  her  this  morning  near  the  road." 


"  So  we  shall  hunt  ?  "  asks  Madame  ISovar. 

"  Yes  ;  the  dogs  are  in  good  trim,  the  large  grey- 
hounds well  trained,  and  they  ask  nothing  better 
than  to  be  allowed  to  sharpen  their  teeth  on  the 
wolves'  backs." 

"  The  moon  has  a  circle  around  it,"  remarks  tin 
officer  ;  "  it  will  freeze  hard  for  to-morrow." 

"  Oh  !  I  fear  nothing  !  With  my  habit,  toque, 
and  sealskin  gloves  I  can  face  any  weather.  Do 
not  forget  the  champagne,  Prince." 

"  Do  not  fear,  Madame,"  replied  her  host, 
"  everything  shall  be  done  according  to  your 
orders." 

Silence  ensues. 

"  Listen,  listen  !  I  have  an  idea  !  "  suddenly 
cries  Mme.  Novar,  and  from  her  cat-like  attitude 
she  bounds  upright,  throwing  back  her  head  with 
a  movement  like  that  of  a  bird  ;  her  twisted  hair 
is  a  little  undone  on  her  neck,  and  her  half-closed 
eyes  open  themselves  greedily. 

"  What  is  it  ?  What  ?  "  questions  the  young 
man,  an  air  of  naive  admiration  spreading  itself 
across  his  good-natured  face. 

"  I  desire,  I  want  absolutely,  immediately,  with- 
out delay,  that  we  organise  a  hunt,  a  real  hunt  in 
a  sleigh,  in  a  troika.  Quick,  Prince,  quick.  Give 
the  orders.  See  the  snow,  what  moonlight,  what 
life,  everything  calls,  it  is  enchanting  !  Order  the 
horses  harnessed  !    I  will  run  to  dress  myself." 

"  Dear  Madame,"  responds  the  Prince,  with 
hesitation,  getting  up  stiffly  from  his  arm-chair, 
"  with  the  greatest  of  pleasure,  but — " 

"  But  what  ?  What  excuse  are  you  trying  to 
find  to  persuade  us  to  remain  buried  in  this  downy 
nest,  sipping  our  tea  ;  we  will  turn  into  mummies. 

"  Dear  Madame,"  replies  the  Prince  with  an 
accent  of  displeasure,  "  to  be  frank,  it  is  my  duty 
to  warn  you  that  I  am  not  sure  of  my  horses. 
Without  doubt  the  orders  of  a  pretty  woman  are 
absolute.  I  have  passed  my  life  in  submitting 
myself  to  them,  but  you  cannot  ignore  that  in  this 
case  everything  depends  on  the  training  and 
experience  of  the  horses.  If  they  should  run  or 
upset  us  no  earthly  power  could  save  us  from  the 
wolves'  teeth,  if  they  happened  to  be  very 
numerous.  My  middle  horse  is  perfect,  an  old 
trotter,  he  would  not  give  way ;  but  the  side 
horses  ?  They  are  young,  too  young,  Madame, 
they  only  arrived  from  the  Don  last  spring,  and  are 
not,  as  yet,  sufficiently  broken. 

"  You  must  be  joking,  my  dear  Prince,"  inter- 
rupts Madame  Kovar,  with  a  dry  laugh,  "  but 
now  I  stop  to  think  perhaps  you  are  afraid  ?  Be 
careful  or  I  may  be  led  to  believe  you  are  grow- 
ing old  !    Truly  that  would  be  a  pity  !  " 
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And  she  says  thesis  words  with  such  an  accent 
of  provocation  and  satirical  defiance,  and  in  her 
eyes  is  such  a  mocking  light,  that  the  Prince,  by 
way  of  answer,  rings  the  bell. 

A  small  domestic  dressed  as  a  Cossack  answers 
the  summons. 

"  Tell  Timothy  to  harness  Faust  in  the  middle, 
Arabi  and  Ares  at  the  sides,  to  the  large  hunting 
sleigh.  Let  Andre  prepare  the  guns  and  the  pig, 
and  all  be  ready  in  half  an  hour." 

The  little  Cossack  with  the  shining  buttons  and 
ruddy  face  withdraws  and  the  Prince  follows  him. 
When  they  are  alone  the  young  lieutenant 
approaches  Madame  Novar,  a  troubled  light  in 
his  eyes  and  a  smile  nickering  across  his  lips. 

"  Dear  Madame,"  he  murmurs,  rather  timidly, 
4i  I  do  not  consider  myself  either  old  or  a  coward  ; 
nevertheless  I  beg  of  you,  renounce  this  project, 
tempting  I  know  for  a  woman  like  you,  but  do 
not  oblige  your  host  and  his  domestics  to  expose 
themselves  to  a  clanger  so  terrible.  For,  I  assure 
3'ou,  with  horses  not  sure-footed  at  this  time  of 
the  year  when  the  wolves  are  ferocious  and  abun- 
dant, it  is  a  great  risk  to  run.  I  conjure  you,  do 
not  insist.    Our  moral  responsibility — " 

"  Serge,"  cried  Mine.  Novar,  with  a  burst  of 
ringing  laughter,  "  you  also  ?  The  more  danger 
there  is  the  more  one  feels  himself  alive,  the  more 
-sensations  there  are  the  happier  am  I."  The 
lieutenant  answered  with  an  imperceptible  move- 
ment of  reproach.  "  For  one's  self,  yes  ;  but  for 
the  others  ?  " 

A  large  sleigh  in  the  form  of  a  half  ship,  the 
horses  harnessed  to  the  prow,  the  coachman  in  front 
in  the  usual  place,  waits  at  the  foot  of  the  garden 
staircase.  The  shadows  of  the  horses,  immeasur- 
iibly  enlarged  and  distinct,  stand  out  against  the 
snow.  Within  the  shafts  a  large  horse,  his  in- 
telligent black  face  surmounted  by  long,  pointed 
ears  and  illuminated  by  eyes  large  and  brilliant, 
stands  patient  and  morose  between  the  Hungarian 
runners.  The  right  horse  is  iron  grey,  the  other 
red  ;  both  are  thin  and  muscular,  with  flowing 
manes  and  tails.  The  coachman  Timothy  in  front, 
merry,  robust,  with  a  strong  face  and  piercing 
■eyes,  holds  the  reins  in  his  hands  and  quietly  lifts 
his  bonnet  to  the  Prince,  who  descends  the  steps 
slowly,  followed  by  Mine.  Novar. 

She  is  pale,  delicate,  and  laughing,  and  is 
•dressed  in  a  large  sealskin  cloak,  her  mad  eyes 
distinctly  seen  through  her  veil.  She  carries  a 
.femall  rifle  thrown  over  her  shoulder.  The  lieu- 
tenant follows  with  Andre,  carrying  half  a  dozen 
guns.  Madame  Novar  descends  running  the 
terrace,  which  under  the  magic  effect  of  the 
moonlight  has  been  converted  into  a  portico  cut 
in  Carrara  marble.  She  jumps  into  the  sleigh  and 
is  quickly  followed  by  the  men.  The  same  instant 
.Inarticulate  cries  are  heard  to  proceed  from  beneath 
the  furs,  Andre  throws  himself  down  on  the  spot 
from  which  the  noises  come,  to  stifle  them  and 
the  horses  start  off  on  the  gallop. 

The  road  is  very  still,  the  fall  of  the  horses' 
hoofs  on  the  soft  snow  is  hardly  heard.  The  bells 
liave  been  taken  off  both  harness  and  sleigh. 
JEvery  now  and   then   the   coachman's  whistle 


resounds  in  the  stillness  like  a  bird's  fanfare. 
Again,  one  of  the  horses  sneezes  vigorously.  They 
traverse  the  undulating  moors  which  stretch 
themselves  out  like  interminable  sheets  of  silver 
down.  The  moor  is  past  and  they  penetrate 
a  majestic  grove,  whose  trunks  form  lines  of  limit- 
less perspective — black  and  waving. 

Timothy  stops  at  a  cross-road,  the  equipage 
producing  the  same  effect  on  the  snow  as  a  piece 
of  ebony  on  a  square  of  mother-of-pearl.  The  lirs, 
stirred  by  the  wind,  moan  and  crack  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  branches  rub  against  each  other  with 
a  dull  rustling  sound.  The  horses  snort — vague 
cries  are  heard  to  ascend  from  the  bottom  of  the 
sleigh. 

"  Is  it  to  be  here,  Excellency  ?  "  asks  Timothy. 
"Are  Ave  far  from  the  Green  Lake?"  says  the 
Prince. 

"  Nearly  ten  metres  ;  this  route  leads  straight 
there  and  winds  around  the  borders  of  the  lake, 
where  it  loses  itself  in  the  steppe  in  the  direction 
of  the  largo  road  which  it  joins  near  the  post 
station." 

Madame   Novar  impatiently  interrupts  their 
conversation  with  the  order  : — 
"  Make  the"  pig  cry  !  " 

"Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  wait,"  replies 
Andre,  "as  the  road  not  far  from  here  turns 
abruptly  and  the  ditches  are  deep,  even  provided 
we  are  able  to  follow  the  borders  of  the  pond." 

"  Fool !  "  cries  Madame  Novar,  "  do  as  you  are 
ordered  !  " 

And  immediately  there  sounds  from  the  bottom 
of  the  sleigh  a  horrible  concert  of  cries,  squeals, 
and  grotesque  grunts  such  as  only  a  pig  has  the 
gift  of  sending  forth.  Whether  he  is  being  bled 
to  death  or  his  ear  is  merely  being  pulled  his 
vocabulary  is  always  the  same. 

The  discordant  clamour  fills  the  rarefied  air. 
Andre  every  now  and  then  stifles  the  cries  by 
throwing  down  a  heavy  skin.  Then  all  listen. 
Suddenly  in  one  of  these  intervals  of  silence  a 
slight  sound  of  running  strikes  on  the  soft  snow. 
It  comes  from  the  depth  of  the  forest.  It 
approaches.  The  dry  branches  crack.  The  horses 
tremble.  Soon  the  noise  of  regular  footsteps, 
like  those  of  a  pack  of  dogs  leaping  and  bounding, 
is  distinguished  in  the  thicket  and  glimpses  of 
angular  and  lank  forms  are  obtained.  All  at 
once  the  side  horses  snort  and  rear,  the  driver 
braces  himself  to  quiet  them  and  from  this  mere 
act  his  coolness  and  strength  can  already  be 
judged.  On  the  borders  of  the  forest  appear 
numerous  sparks  of  light,  green  and  changeful ; 
these  are  the  phosphorescent  eyeballs  of  the 
wolves,  now  and  then  fleeing  and  losing  them- 
selves in  the  distance,  then  again  directed  towards 
the  sleigh  with  frightful  determination. 

Timothy  slackens  the  reins,  and  the  middle 
horse  starts  off  with  his  grand  air  of  calm  force, 
trotting  without  jerks  at  an  even  pace,  and 
restraining  his  companions  who  are  covered  with 
sweat  and  trembling  in  every  fibre.  The  wolves, 
seeing  their  prey  fleeing,  hasten  to  follow. 
There  are  nearly  twelve,  and  their  number  is 
increasing.     They  run,  taking  great  leaps,  two 
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or  three  together,  greedy,  but  not  yet  very  bold, 
they  seem  urged  on  more  from  curiosity  than 
from  ferociousness. 

Madame  Novar,  coldly  elated,  her  hand  clasped 
on  her  rifle,  waits  the  signal  to  fire.  The  prince, 
straight  and  immovable,  knits  his  brow  with 
rather  a  morose  air.  The  lieutenant  calmly 
watches  Andre,  who  is  teasing  the  pig  in  order  to 
make  him  render  those  unearthly  cries.  The 
wolves,  now  only  about  twenty  feet  distant  from 
the  hunters,  are  advancing  rapidly.  The  troika 
insensibly  quickens  its  pace,  the  side  horses 
pulling  with  all  their  might. 

Suddenly  one  of  them  makes  a  misstep  and 
falls,  but  he  regains  his  feet  with  a  superb  bound, 
at  the  same  time  uttering  a  hoarse  cry;  the 
sleigh,  after  an  abrupt  shake,  starts  off  at  full 
speed.  But  during  that  short  stop  the  wolves 
have  approached  dangerously  near  and  regard  the 
hunters  with  eyes  like  shooting  stars  ;  they  keep 
.alongside,  waiting  for  the  horses  to  give  out. 
The  young  horses  at  the  approach  of  the  wolves 
are  seized  with  terror  and  are  no  longer  masters  of 
themselves. 

The  guns  are  fired  and  four  wolves  roll  on  the 
ground ;  their  companions  precipitate  themselves 
on  their  palpitating  bodies  and  devour  them 
rapidly.  Meantime  the  sleigh  has  gained  an  ad- 
vantage, but  the  smell  and  taste  of  blood  has 
made  the  wolves  ravenous  ;  they  are  filled  with  a 
thirst  for  carnage,  and  renew  the  pursuit  of  their 
prey  with  vigour.  The  hunters  again  discharge 
their  guns.  Only  one  wolf  falls,  but  uttering  such 
&  cry  that  the  side  horses,  which  until  now  had 
been  held  in  check  by  the  strong  hand  of  the 
coachman,  start  to  run. 

The  middle  horse,  with  the  wisdom  of  an  old 
hunter,  although  for  some  time  exhausted  and 
panting,  and  unable  longer  to  restrain  his  com- 
panions, allows  himself  to  be  carried  along  by 
them.  The  sleigh  now  runs  against  a  hedge,  now 
jumps  into  the  air  as  a  drift  of  snow  interrupts  its 
course,  when  suddenly,  at  an  abrupt  turning  in 
the  road,  it  is  half  turned  over,  and  only  regains 
its  equilibrium  by  the  help  of  the  hunters,  who 
are  hanging  on  to  the  sides  to  prevent  their  being 
thrown  out. 

The  Prince,  very  pale,  gives  some  inarticulate 
orders  to  Timothy.  Madame  Novar  laughs  no  more, 
and  in  her  eyes  there  is  a  strange  light ;  she  turns 
her  back  to  the  wolves  and  looks  at  the  horses. 

"  Magnificent !  Superb  !  That  old  horse  is 
really  astonishing  !    What  is  his  name,  Prince  ?  " 

"  Faust,"  replies  the  Prince,  in  a  harsh  voice. 
"  You,  without  doubt,  recognise,  Madame,  that  we 
are  in  great  danger." 

"  I  know  it !  I  know  it !  If  the  sleigh  is 
turned  over  nothing  will  remain  of  us  but  the 
buttons  on  our  clothes.  But,  pshaw  !  I  trust  to 
Faust,  he  is  really  a  marvellous  animal." 

"If  God  wills,"  says  Timothy,  "  we  shall  reach 
the  lake  safe  and  sound.  But  then,  I  do  not 
know  how  it  will  be — the  borders  of  the  lake  are 
bad,  steep,  and  slippery,  the  descent  is  very  swift." 

"  Take  this,"  says  the  Prince,  giving  Timothy 


his  hunting  knife,  "  If  we  are  spilled  out  I  do  not 
wish  to  fall  alive  among  those  brutes." 

"  I  understand,"  replies  Timothy. 

"  Eh  bien,  Serge,"  murmurs  Madame  Novar,  pale 
but  smiling,  to  the  lieutenant,  "  Are  you  afraid  ?  " 

"  I,  Madame  ?  "  he  responds,  slowing  raising  his 
eyebrows  and  looking  her  straight  in  the  face,  "  A 
useless  death  seems  to  me  ridiculous  ;  moreover, 
imposed  by  the  mere  caprice  of  a  woman,  it 
becomes  criminal,  but  I  submit  to  it." 

Madame  Novar  shudders  ;  she  is  stunned. 

"  Is  it  to  me  you  speak  so  ?  " 

"  Yes,  to  you,  Martha,"  he  answers,  calling  ber 
by  her  name  for  the  first  time. 

She  vaguely  feels  in  the  direction  of  her  heart, 
as  if  something  had  broken  a  heart  fanciful, 
thoughtless,  but  essentially  feminine  in  spite  of 
everything,  and  for  that  a  little  too  sure  of  its 
power.  This  shock  renders  tenfold  to  her  the 
honour  of  the  danger  to  which  they  are  exposed. 

And  what  danger  !  The  horses  beyond  restraint, 
mad,  their  heads  low,  are  running  haphazard,  the 
wolves  unrelenting  in  their  chase  are  almost  upon 
them  again.  Suddenly  Timothy  with  a  hollow 
voice  cries, 

"  The  Lake  !"  In  front  of  them  the  forest 
opens,  a  large  space  without  trees  spreads  itself  to 
view,  and  the  road,  hardly  visible,  descends  into  a 
kind  of  ditch  covered  with  ice,  the  sides  of  which 
are  almost  vertical.  The  least  misstep  on  the  part 
of  the  horses,  a  slight  jump  to  one  side,  and  all, 
men  and  beasts,  would  be  rolling  in  the  snow  at 
the  mercy  of  the  ravenous  horde  which  is  follow- 
ing them. 

The  sleigh  flies  like  a  squall  of  wind  and  snow. 
Not  even  Faust  attempts  to  restrain  their  irre- 
sistible flight.  He  runs  blindly,  throwing  hia 
hoofs  with  the  superb  movement  of  a  full  blooded 
racer.  * 

u  Merciful  God  !  "  murmurs  the  Prince.  "  Folly, 
folly,  the  victim  of  a  woman's  caprice,"  he  sighs, 
and  turning  his  back  on  Madame  Xovar,  he  seats 
himself  beside  the  coachman,  who,  with  the  veins 
of  his  neck  swollen  as  though  they  would  burst,  is 
pulling  on  the  reins  with  all  his  might.  ';  Let 
them  go,  it  is  useless,"  says  the  Prince,  no  human 
power  can  avail  now." 

"  Holy  Virgin  !  "  cries  Timothy,  "  if  we  can  only 
turn  the  lake  the  steppes  are  beyond,  and  we  shall 
be  saved." 

Like  a  flash  the  horses  descend  the  slope  to  the 
lake.  Perceiving  a  kind  of  slough  in  their  path, 
Faust,  with  lifted  head  and  eyes  exceedingly  wide 
open,  recognises  the  danger,  for  he  knows  as  well 
as  a  human  being  what  his  end  will  be  if  his  mad 
companions  succeed  in  dragging  him  over  the 
perilous  spot.  He  braces  himself,  placing  his  four 
feet  deeply  in  the  snow,  and  with  all  his  strength 
and  vigour  throws  himself  to  one  side,  thrusting 
the  right  horse  to  the  right  and  forcing  him  to 
follow  the  path  bordering  the  lake.  But  the  left 
horse,  freed  from  the  trace,  slips  and  falls. 

Faust  rears,  and  this  violent  movement  throws 
the  right  horse  on  his  haunches.  Timothy  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  trusting  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
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old  horse,  cautiously  holding  himself  by  one  hand, 
6tretches  himself  out  on  the  shaft  and  with  a  single 
thrust  of  his  knife  cuts  the  traces  of  the  fallen 
horse,  who  slides  down  the  slope  uttering  a  neigh 
of  agony,  and  disappears  like  a  flash  of  lightning 
under  the  swarm  of  wolves  whose  cries  burst  forth 
in  a  victorious  chorus.  The  sleigh,  flying  at  full 
speed  along  the  dangerous  borders  of  the  lake,  at 
last  leaves  the  woods  behind  and  reaches  the  broad 
highway  which  leads  to  the  steppes. 

The  hunters  say  not  a  word.  At  last  a  light 
glimmers  in  the  distance.  Timothy  guides  the 
steaming  horses  towards  it.  It  proves  to  be  the 
post  station  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  steppe. 
They  enter  the  courtyard  like  a  hurricane. 

For  a  moment  the  old  racer  breathes  profoundly, 
utters  a  hoarse  neigh,  then  with  a  great  shudder 
falls,  never  to  rise  again.  He  had  broken  a  blood 
vessel  in  the  supernatural  effort  he  made  to  keep 
the  sleigh  straight  when  the  side  horse  fell  and 
was  bleeding  internally  all  the  time,  but  the 
courage  of  his  race  upheld  him  until  the  last. 

Pale  and  exhausted  the  hunters  descend  and 
group  themselves  around  the  noble  animal.  Timothy 
does  not  try  to  hide  his  sorrow ;  fiercely  the  Prince 
takes  off  his  cap,  he  looks  at  the  horse,  already 
stiffening,  his  legs  stretched  out,  his  mouth  co- 
vered with  blood ;  then,  without  saying  a  word, 
turns  away  and  enters  the  house. 

Madame  Novar  remains  for  a  moment  dumb- 
founded, then  throwing  back  her  head  with  a 
gesture  of  impatience,  murmurs  : 

"Ah!  well — !  It  was  not  to  be  this  time,  my 
dear  lieutenant ;  we  are  saved,  but  it  all  depended 
on  a  horse." 

As  she  says  this  she  extends  her  hand  to  the 
young  man,  who  bows  without  noticing  it,  and 
replies  : 

"  Madame,  you  are  right,  it  all  depended  on  a 
horse.'"' 

"  "What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  Do  you  know 
you  called  me  Martha — during  the  danger  ?  "  she 
added,  with  a  clear  laugh. 

"  Yes,  Madame,  for  the  first  and  last  time.  The 
horse  has  broken  that  which  bound  to  me  my 
dearest  wish  and  hope." 

"  May  I  ask  an  explanation  of  that  enigma  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  will  explain  my  meaning.  I  admire 
courage  in  anyone.  I  would  with  pleasure  see  a 
woman  expose  herself  to  the  greatest  peril  and 
enjoy  nothing  better.  However,  I  would  despise 
her  if  her  caprice  endangered  even  the  life  of  a 
dog.  How,  then,  can  I  judge  her  whose  wilful 
fancy  exposes  our  lives  to  the  most  imminent 
danger  ?  It  is  difficult  for  men,  you  well 
know,  to  seem  to  draw  back  at  the  proposition 
of  an  audacious  undertaking.  A  woman  who 
abuses  that  sentiment  is  a  murderess,  a  murderess 
with  premeditation.  Besides,  a  woman,  whatever 
her  age,  station,  or  rank,  without  that  protecting 
maternal  feeling  for  all  beings,  great  or  small, 
who  surround  her,  is,  according  to  my  idea,  a 
monster. 

"  In  consequence,  Madame,  allow  me  to  offer 
you  my  congratulations  on  the  happy  outcome  of 
your  whim  and — to  bid  you — good-bye." 


WHAT  HEROINES  EAT. 


f^T  is  a  matter  of  trite  remark  that  the> 
|&      physical   character    of    heroines  has 
gfc      greatly  changed  from  thirty  years  ago,, 
|?«      when  they  were  supposed  to  be  incap- 
^     able  of  any  other  exertion  than  faint- 
fi      ing  and  bursting  into  tears,  and  to  live 
v      on  air,  while  now  they  are  robust  to  a 
degree  and  can  manage  a  good  square 
meal,  but  it  has  never  been  remarked  on  what 
very  diverse  diet  authors  are  in  the  habit  of 
nourishing  their  creations. 

Perhaps  among  all  writers  Dickens  allowed  his. 
puppets  the  most  varied  viands,  from  the  superbly- 
frigid  christening  breakfast  of  little  Paul  down  to 
the  scraps  and  beer  shared  by  Dick  Swiveller  and 
the  Marchioness. 

Those  with  Delicate  appetites— 
Whyte  Melville  had  a  decided  leaning  towards- 
the  earlier  type  of  heroine.  His  nice  woman  never 
has  more  than  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  tiny  piece  of 
toast  for  breakfast,  although  she  has  been  hunting 
all  the  previous  day,  which  almost  leads  one  to  the 
conclusion  that  she  has  dined,  not  wisely  but  too 
well,  the  night  before ;  and  from  this  class  of 
heroine  it  is  a  startling  transition  to  turn  to 
those  of  Miss  Broughton,  who  have  appetites- 
that  would  not  disgrace  a  ploughboy.  They  can 
eat  anything  at  any  time,  but  their  favourite  diet 
is  unripe  fruit,  clandestinely  obtained  if  possible, 
and  home-made  toffee.  On  this  they  thrive- 
magnificently,  and  win  the  hearts  of  their  ugly 
heroes,  who  for  their  part  are,  curiously  enough^ 
always  gourmands. 

Ouida,  again,  has  two  distinct  styles  of  repast. 
There  is  the  supper  at  which  the  beautiful  adven- 
turess presides,  and  where  they  have  guinea  peaches- 
and  half-crown  strawberries,  where  the  very  dogs, 
are  fed  with  ortolans,  where  every  dish  is  out  of 
season  and  of  a  fabulous  price. 

—and  those  without. 
To  Miss  Braddon  must  be  awarded  the  palm  in 
the  description  of  the  meal  known  as  "  high  tea." 
With  what  lingering  touches  of  love  does  she- 
describe  the  brown  bread,  the  "  golden  butter,"  the 
hoiae-made  rolls,  the  new  honey,  supplemented  by 
a  delicate  sweetbread,  a  partridge  or  a  tender 
steak.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  that  the- 
heroine  would  have  had  an  unbecomingly  flushed 
face  had  she  indulged  in  all  these  delicacies,  accom- 
panied by  the  tea  and  clotted  cream  that  are  never 
omitted.  Sometimes,  too,  they  have  watercresses 
and  hot  muffins  as  well.  For  a  many-course  dinner, 
F.  C.  Phillips  has  no  rival ;  indeed,  throughout 
the  day  his  heroine  lives  uncommonly  well.  She 
may  even  begin  it  by  black  coffee  and  old  brandy 
in  bed.  She  will  have  a  sole  a  la  Morney  for 
breakfast,  or  cutlets  a  la  reforme,  winding  up  with 
a  savory  omolette  and  a  bottle  of  Lafitte  ;  but  it. 
is  not  until  dinner  that  we  fully  realise  her  capa- 
cities, as  she  steadily  works  her  way  through  clear 
soup,  fish,  both  entrees,  bird,  sweets,  savouries,, 
and  dessert,  and  winds  up  with  more  coffee  and  a* 
liqueur. 
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ANIMALS  IN  CHURCH. 


upSST  N  Germany,  Russia,  Austria,  Spain  and 
^mf!?    France  the  peasantry  have  retained 
;3£vl§&,     the  belief  of  the  old  Greek  and  Roman 
^sBs*.     philosophers  that  the  brutes  which  we 
Jpfjsjh,    ignorantly  describe  as  "  dumb  animals  " 
speak  a  language  intelligible  to  each 
other,  and  capable  of  being  mastered 
by  mankind.  The  fact  that  their  speech 
seems  to  our  ears  to  be  mere  inarticulate  sounds 
constitutes  no  ground   for   the   inference  that 
the  latter  are  devoid  of  any  meaning.    For  two 
<Jhinamen  engaged  in  a  monosyllabic  argument, 
though  they  may  be  discussing  the  most  profound 
maxims  of  Confucius,  are  to  an  uneducated  person 
no  more  intelligible  than  a  couple  of  sparrows 
twittering  together  under  the  eaves  of  a  barn. 

The  Way  the  Custom  Arose. 

Striking  illustrations  of  the  prevalence  of  this 
belief,  among  the  peasantry  and  among  the  super- 
stitious of  the  old  world,  in  the  superior  order  of 
the  lingual  and  intellectual  faculties  of  the  brute 
creation,  are  to  be  found  in  the  prominent  part 
which  animals  are  called  upon  to  play  in  the 
most  solemn  festivals  of  the  church,  notably  at 
Christmas.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  at- 
tending, both  in  the  French  provinces  and  in 
Spain,  several  of  these  quaint  old  ceremonies 
which  have  taken  place  year  after  year  for  more 
than  twelve  centuries. 

And  let  me  say  here  that  there  is  nothing 
irreverent  or  in  any  way  irreligious  in  the  pro- 
minence accorded  to  the  birds  and  animals  in 
these  church  celebrations.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
destined  to  commemorate  the  fact  that  the  Saviour 
was  born  in  a  stable,  that  He  was  cradled -in  a 
manger,  and  that  His  nativity  brought  peace  and 
goodwill  not  alone  to  mankind,  but  also  to  every 
living  thing  created  by  God. 

The  animals  having  participated  in  the  joy 
of  mankind  at  the  birth  of  Christ  nineteen 
hundred  years  ago,  it  is  only  right — argue  the 
peasants,  and  argued,  too,  our  forefathers  in  the 
venerable  and  mediaeval  past — that  they  should 
participate  in  the  annual  celebration  of  the  event. 

A  Christmas  Eve  Ceremony. 

I  remember  in  particular  a  midnight  mass 
which  I  attended  on  Christmas  Eve  in  the  church 
of  an  old  Breton  village,  near  one  of  my  mother- 
in-law's  chateaux,  where  we  were  spending  the 
holidays.  The  sacred  and  storm-beaten  edifice 
when  we  entered  it  shortly  before  midnight  was 
filled  to  overflowing  with  kneeling  and  picturesquely 
arrayed  peasants. 

The  church  was  very  cold  ;  for  the  great  door 
was  intentionally  left  wide  open  in  order  to  allow 
the  cattle,  the  sheep,  and  the  horses  outside  to 
watch  the  proceedings.  On  the  right  side  of  the 
altar  a  bower  had  been  made  of  fragrant  pine  and 
fir  branches,  with  great  bunches  of  crimson-berried 
holly  and  waxy  mistletoe  glistening  among  the 
verdure. 


Under  this  canopy  there  sat  on  a  low  stool  a 
young  girl  of  great  beauty,  with  her  long  black 
hair  falling  in  silky  masses  on  her  loose  white  gar- 
ments. In  her  arms  she  held  an  infant  only  a  few 
weeks  old.  Beside  her  stood  a  young  man,  wear- 
ing a  gold- embroidered  robe  and  leaning  on  a 
heavy  staff,  while  an  ox,  a  donkey,  and  four  sheep 
were  quietly  munching  corn  from  a  couple  of 
mangers. 

It  was  an  ideal  scene,  and  I  confess  that  I  rather 
resented  the  destruction  of  the  illusion  when  my 
mother-in-law  whispered  into  my  ear  that  the 
Holy  Family  were  represented  by  the  son,  the 
daughter-in-law,  and  the  newly-born  grandchild  of 
one  of  her  old  farmers. 

The  Voices  of  the  Animals. 

The  celebration  of  the  Mass  began.  But  it  was 
not  until  after  the  Gospel  had  been  read  that  the 
animals  began  to  take  any  active  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. A  small  chorister,  concealed  in  the 
cardboard  figure  of  a  rooster,  began  to  chant  the 
"  Puer  natus  est  nobis  "  (For  to  us  a  child  is  born), 
imitating  cleverly,  at  the  close  of  every  verse,  the 
crow  of  a  chanticleer.  The  deep  bass  voice  of 
another  grown-up  chorister,  hidden  somewhere  in 
the  fir-branch  bower  above  described,  lowed  the 
response  of  "  Ubi  ?  "  (Where  ?),  which  sounded  as 
if  it  proceeded  from  the  ox. 

A  tenor  chorister  concealed  near  the  sheep 
"  ba'ad  "  the  word  "  Bethlehem,"  and  then  a  bari- 
tone voice,  apparently  issuing  from  the  donkey, 
brayed  "  Eamus  "  (Let  us  go  thither).  Thereupon 
the  priest,  his  acolytes,  and  the  entire  congrega- 
tion, myself  included,  formed  into  a  procession  and 
marched  to  the  fir-tree  bower,  where  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Nativity  had  been  arranged.  The 
priest,  having  sprinkled  both  the  mother  and  child 
as  well  as  the  animals  with  holy  "water,  we  all 
followed  the  kindly  old  rector  to  the  chief  entrance 
of  the  church. 

The  scene  there  was  one  which  I  shall  never 
forget.  All  the  cattle  and  flocks  of  the  village 
had  been  driven  into  the  old  churchyard  and  stood 
there,  crowded  together  in  the  silvery  light  of  a 
full  moon,  around  the  open  portal,  fetanding  on 
the  topmost  step  of  the  porch,  with  his  acolytes 
and  surpliced  choristers  around  him,  the  venerable, 
white-haired  priest,  who  had  had  charge  of  the 
parish  for  close  upon  forty  years,  exclaimed : 
"  God,  in  His  mercy,  my  dear  children,  has  sent 
me  on  this  radiant  night  of  the  Nativity  to  bless 
your  cattle  and  your  flocks,  because  it  is  only 
right  that  the  animals  which  constitute  your  greatest 
help  and  source  of  prosperity  should  participate 
in  the  joy  which  fills  all  our  hearts.  Now  lead 
your  flocks  past  me." 

How  the  Priest  Blessed  the  Flocks. 

The  shepherds  and  cattle-herds  then  began  to 
drive  the  animals  past  us,  while  the  rector,  dipping 
the  sprinkler  into  the  silver  ewer  of  holy  water, 
showered  the  latter  upon  the  oxen  and  the  sheep. 
The  clang  of  the  bells  around  their  necks,  their 
lowing  and  their  ba'aing,  as  well  as  the  cries  and 
words  of  command  of  their  drivers,  created  a 
tremendous  din,  rising  above  which  ever  and  anon 
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were  the  solemn  words  of  the  priest :  "  Benetlicat 
vos  omnipotens  Deus,  Pater  et  Filius  et  Spiritus 
Sanctus,"  the  choristers  bringing  the  blessing  to  a 
close  with  a  resounding  "  Amen." 

As  I  watched  the  animals  vanishing  one  after 
the  other  into  the  night,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I 
were  carried  back  to  the  primitive  times  of  the 
early  Christians,  and  as  if  our  matter-of-fact, 
prosaical  and  materialistic  nineteenth  century  was 
not  a  reality,  but  only  a  nightmare. 

Everybody  who  has  wintered  in  Spain  will  recall 
to  mind  the  "  Missa  del  Gallo,"  or  "  cock's  mass," 
celebrated  in  all  the  churches  on  Christmas  eve  or 
rather  Christmas  morning.  The  chanticleer  being 
the  bird  that  is  first  to  herald  in  the  advent  of  the 
morning  light,  the  Spaniards  by  a  happy  and 
quaint  conceit  like  to  imagine  that  he  is  anxious 
on  this  night  of  nights  to  call  upon  them  even  at 
midnight  to  be  awake  and  to  salute  the  "  happy 
morn." 

Singing  Birds  and  Crowing  Coeks  in  Church. 

In  the  principal  churches  of  Madrid  and  Seville 
this  midnight  mass  in  honour  of  the  Dios  Nino  is 
rendered  wTith  exquisite  pastoral  music,  castanets 
and  tambourines  playing  an  important  part  in  the 
orchestra ;  while,  now  and  again,  by  means  of  a 
special  instrument,  pathetic  and  birdlike  notes 
swell  up  with  peculiar  beauty,  as  if  some  midnight 
bird  had  lent  its  voice  to  mingle  with  the  angelic 
songs  to  herald  in  the  mystic  coming  of  the  Babe 
of  Bethlehem. 

In  the  churches  of  the  small  provincial  towns 
and  villages,  the  instrumental  bird  notes  are 
replaced  by  those  of  an  ordinary  rooster,  which,  by 
some  device  known  to  the  peasants,  is  made  to 
crow  at  the  appointed  periods  during  the 
celebration. 

The  Feast  of  Asses. 

In  certain  parts  of  Provence,  Christmas  con- 
tinues to  be  celebrated  to  this  day  by  the  famous 
"  Feast  of  Asses  "  of  mediaeval  ages.  Before  the 
congregation  are  admitted  to  the  church  a  huge 
brazier  all  glowing  with  flames  was  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  nave  upon  the  stone  floor,  and  a 
broad  path  from  the  west  entrance  to  the  high 
altar  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  church  is 
roped  off. 

The  ceremony  begins  with  a  procession.of  various 
minor  Biblical  personages.  At  its  head  walk  two 
priests  singing  a  quaint  old  Provencal  hymn  of 
praise  interrupted  at  every  few  words  by  cries  of 
"  Gloria  "  from  their  companions, 

When  the  procession  reaches  the  centre  of  the 
church  six  Jews  step  forward  on  one  side  and  six 
Gentiles  on  the  other,  two  Vocatores  stand  between 
them,  while  the  rest  of  the  processionists  range 
themselves  in  groups  around. 

"  The  Lord  is  made  man,"  the  Gentiles  exclaim. 

The  Vocatores  appeal  to  the  Jews  to  confirm 
this  statement. 

"  Prove  that  we  are  to  govern  you,"  scornfully 
retort  the  Jews. 

The  Vocatores  then  summon  the  prophets  and 
lawgivers  of  the  Old  Testament  to  come  and  over- 


whelm the  Jews  by  bearing  witness  to  the  infant 
Christ. 

One  by  one  these  great  personages  of  antiquity, 
in  obedience  to  the  call  of  the  Yocatores,  there- 
upon slowly  advance  up  the  aisle,  pause  for  a 
moment  in  the  full  glare  of  the  light  of  the  fiery 
cauldron  and  then  pass  on  into  the  gloom.  Some 
of  them  speak,  while  others  only  bow  to  the- 
Vocatores. 

The  first  to  respond  to  the  summons  of  the- 
latter  is  invariably  Moses,  bearing  in  one  hand 
the  Tables  of  the  Law,  and  in  the  other  a  rod. 
He  has  a  long  beard,  wears  an  alb  and  a  coper 
and  is  further  adorned  with  a  couple  of  horns  on 
his  forehead. 

Aaron  is  dressed  in  full  pontificals  with  a  mitre, 
Iiaiah  has  a  scarlet  stole  across  his  brow,  while- 
the  most  beautiful  youth  of  the  locality  is  invari- 
ably selected  to  represent  Daniel. 

How  Balaam  Rides  up  the  Aisle. 

The  principal  figure  of  the  procession,  however,, 
is  Balaam,  since  it  is  from  his  donkey  that  the- 
feast  takes  its  name.  Balaam  rides  up  the  aisle- 
on  a  heavily  caparisoned  ass.  When  about  half- 
way up  the  church  a  young  man  with  flowing 
yellow  hair  and  dressed  all  in  white  would  spring- 
in  to  his  path  waving  a  gleaming  sword  into  the 
air. 

The  donkey  stops  short,  whereupon  its  rider 
begins  to  beat  it  vigorously.  A  child  who  has- 
meanwhile  crept  in  under  the  trappings  of  the- 
animal  now  cries  out  in  a  piteous  voice,  "  Why  do 
you  hurt  me  so  ?  " 

The  scene  as  described  in  the  Bible  then 
follows,  after  which  the  angel  goes  his  way  with  a 
parting  admonition  to  Balaam  to  have  no  dealings 
with  Balak. 

The  last  personage  to  enter  is  usually  Judas, 
who  constitutes  the  tragical  character  of  this 
quaint  old  festival,  and  who  delivers  a  most 
pathetic  discourse.  On  its  termination  prophets,, 
saints,  Jews,  Gentiles,  Vocatores,  and  the  congre- 
gation all  unite  in  one  long  hymn  of  praise, 
exulting  in  the  triumph  of  Christ  and  the  discom- 
fiture of  unbelievers.  The  benediction  thereupon 
brings  to  a  close  the  time-honoured  Feast  of 
Asses. 

Hounds  Blessed  in  the  Porch. 

Most  of  my  readers  will  have  seen  either  paint- 
ings or  prints  of  the  mass  celebrated  in  all  Catho- 
lic countries  of  Europe  on  St.  Hubert's  day  for 
the  benefit  of  the  hounds. 

The  baying  packs  are  held  by  their  keepers- 
in  leash  at  the  church  door,  and  at  a  given 
moment  during  the  mass  the  celebrant  priestr 
attended  by  his  acolytes  and  choristers  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  entire  congregation,  proceeds  to  the 
entrance,  and  after  sprinkling  the  dogs  with  holy 
water,  solemnly  invokes  the  blessing  of  Provi- 
dence upon  their  heads.  Nowhere  is  this  cere- 
mony celebrated  every  year  with  greater  magnifi- 
cence than  at  the  Duke  of  Aumale's  Palace  of 
Chantilly,  where  the  blessing  is  usually  adminis- 
tered by  some  Archbishop  or  great  dignitary  of 
the  Church. 
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THE  BAYADERES,  OR  NAUTCH  GIRLS 
INDIA. 

AY  ADERES,  strictly  speaking,  are  temple 
"^mns^k    attendants,  who  play  an  important  part 
S|||5g>     in  the  elaborate  ceremonial  of  the  Vedic 
JjllCf     religion.    More  generally,  the  name  is 
given  to  the  girls  who  form  a  sort  of 

Opl?      corps  de  ballet  at  every  rajah's  court, 
if         and  appear  at  the  entertainments  of 
the  rich  and  the  native  nobility  throughout  India. 

The  temple  bayaderes,  known  as  devaclasis  or 

slaves  of  the  gods,"  are  divided  into  two  very 
distinct  classes,  according  to  the  caste  from  which 
they  have  sprung,  the  importance  of  the  divinity 
to  whose  service  they  are  consecrated,  and  the 
wealth  and  fame  of  the  temple  to  which  they  are 
-attached.  The  first  class  is  recruited  from  the 
Vaisya  caste,  which  comprises  the  rich  landholders 
^ind  great  merchants ;  the  second  from  the  Sudra 
caste,  which  contains  the  best  families  of  the 
working  class. 

The  Slaves  of  the  Gods— 

The  bayadere  is  selected  in  extreme  youth,  and 
-must  be  free  from  every  physical  defect.  By  a 
rsolemn  contract  her  parents  relinquish  all  the 
.rights  which  Indian  law  and  custom  accords  to 
parents.  Thenceforth  the  girl  is  the  property  of 
the  Brahmins,  who  provide  for  her  and  carefully 
educate  her  for  her  future  duties. 

These  duties  are  to  sing  and  dance  at  sacred 
festivals  and  processions,  and  to  adorn  the  temple 
and  its  statues  with  flowers — in  short,  to  perform 
,-all  inferior  ecclesiastical  functions.  On  the  other 
hand,  she  is  rigidly  excluded  from  ceremonies  of 
;a  peculiarly  sacred  character,  such"as  the  "  suttee  " 
and  other  funeral  sacrifices. 

The  bayaderes  of  the  Yaisya  caste  dwell  in  the 
•outer  enclosures  of  their  temples,  which  they  are 
aiot  allowed  to  leave  without  the  formal  permission 
.of  the  chief  priest.  They  are  not  condemned  to  a 
life  long  celibacy,  but  are  prohibited,  under  severe 
penalties,  from  marrying  any  but  men  of  high  caste. 
Their  daughters  usually  become  bayaderes,  their 
sons  musicians. 

—how  They  are  Treated— 

The  bayaderes  of  the  Sudra  caste  do  not  dwell 
in  the  temples,  and  enjoy  much  greater  liberty 
than  the  others.  They  are  required  to  be  present 
at  all  processions,  and  to  serve  in  rotation  at  the 
temple.  They  receive  fixed  wages,  and  are  allowed 
in  their  unoccupied  hours  to  exhibit  their  talents 
for  their  own  profit.  The  bayaderes  have  their 
guardian  divinity,  the  goddess  Rambha,  the  fairest 
and  fleetest  dancer  in  the  paradise  of  Indra,  in 
whose  honour  sacrifices  are  offered  every  spring. 

The  permission  granted  to  the  Sudra  bayaderes 
to  dance  elsewhere,  when  their  duties  at  the 
temple  are  finished,  has  doubtless  given  rise  to  the 
famous  nautchs  or  dances  wThich  are  the  favourite 
diversion  of  rich  Hindoos  and  the  inevitable 
accompaniment  of  every  festival.  Is  the  son  or 
the  daughter  of  a  great  house  to  be  married  ? 
Preparations  are  at  once  made  for  a  grand  nautch, 


and  pretty  invitation  cards  with  gilt  letters  are- 
sent  even  to  the  European  acquaintances  of  the 
host. 

On  the  appointed  evening  the  approaches  to  fche 
mansion  are  brilliantly  illuminated.  Before  the 
door  is  an  immense  mass  of  flowers,  behind  which  is 
hidden  a  band  of  musicians.  The.  dancing-hall  is 
resplendent  with  lights,  mirrors,  and  gay  costumes 
and  carpets.  A  host  of  servants  wave  feather 
fans.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  room  crouch  the 
dancing  girls  with  their  musicians.  Their  features 
are  mostly  regular,  and  their  expressions  -pleasing, 
and  their  pale  faces  enhance  the  effect  of  their 
great  dark  eyes. 

—and  What  they  Wear. 

The  bayadere,  when  she  appears  at  such  an 
entertainment,  is  brilliant  with  diamonds  and  fine 
garments.  She  wears  a  short  silken  jacket  of 
black  and  gold  which  just  covers  the  chest  and 
shoulders,  and  a  skirt  of  light  texture  falls  a 
little  below  her  knees.  A  gauze  scarf  is  wound 
round  the  body,  and  the  end  thrown  over  the 
shoulder.  Some  of  the  dancers  wear  loose  trousers 
confined  at  the  ankles  by  circles  of  gold  and  pearl, 
to  which  are  attached  little  silver  bells. 

At  a  given  signal  the  dancers  rise,  unroll  their 
scarfs,  and  shake  out  their  skirts,  while  the 
musicians  intone  an  introductory  chant.  Then 
the  little  orchestra  of  guitars,  violins,  flutes,  drums 
and  tambourines  strikes  up,  the  dancers  advance 
towards  the  guests  with  scarfs  flying  and  eyes  half 
closed,  and  turn  about  slowly  with  an  undulating 
movement  which  makes  their  anklet  bells  tinkle 
softly.  Then  each  girl  in  succession  exhibits  her 
special  dance.  One  imitates  a  serpent  charmer, 
another  a  wrestler,  a  third  a  humming-top.  A 
peculiar  and  graceful  effect  is  added  to  these 
dances  by  the  serpentine  motions  of  the  great  tress 
of  hair  which  adorns  the  nautchni's  head. 

These  performances  are  scarcely  dances  in  our 
sense  of  the  word,  but  successions  of  poses  accom- 
panied by  song — a  sort  of  pantomime,  of  which 
a  faint  idea  was  given  by  the  Javanese  dancers 
at  the  Paris  Exposition. 

The  Egg  Danee- 

Suddenly  the  orchestra  begins  a  rapid,  jerky 
rhythm,  and  one  of  the  girls  advances  slowly  to 
the  centre  of  the  hall.  Fixed  horizontally  on  her 
head  is  a  large  wheel  of  bamboo,  from  the  rim  of 
which  at  equal  distances  hang  a  number  of  silk 
cords.  Each  cord  ends  in  a  slip-knot,  which 
kept  open  by  a  glass  bead.  On  her  left  arm  the 
nautchni  bears  a  little  basket  of  eggs.  Catching 
the  rhythm  of  the  music,  she  commences  a  pirou- 
ette, and  when  she  has  attained  a  velocity  which 
makes  the  spectator's  head  swim,  she  snatches  an 
egg  from  her  basket,  introduces  it  by  a  single 
dexterous  motion  into  one  of  the  slip-knots  and 
throws  it  forward.  The  centrifugal  force  clue  to 
the  dancer's  rapid  gyration  holds  the  knot  tight 
and  causes  the  cord  bearing  the  egg  to  rise  quickly 
to  a  horizontal  position.  The  process  is  repeated 
until  all  the  eggs  are  rotating  in  a  great  circle 
about  the  dancer's  head. 
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Difficult  as  this  first  part  of  the  egg-dance  may 
seem,  it  is  child's  play  in  comparison  with  what 
follows.  This  is  the  replacing  of  the  eggs  in  the 
basket.  Gyrating  still  more  rapidly,  the  nautchni 
with  marvellous  skill  and  precision  catches  one  of 
the  eggs,  detaches  it,  and  restores  it  to  the  basket. 
She  does  the  same  with  the  others  in  succession, 
and  when  all  have  been  replaced  she  stops  her 
whirling  motion  as  suddenly  as  if  she  were  a  piece 
of  mechanism,  the  driving-spring  of  which  had 
snapped. 

Favoured  Court  Dancers. 

The  rajahs,  instead  of  drawing  upon  the  temples 
for  dancers,  educate  and  maintain  their  own  corps 
de  ballet.  The  girls  are  taught  music,  poetry, 
etiquette,  and  deportment — everything,  in  short, 
that  is  calculated  to  make  them  charming  com- 
panions. In  fact,  the  bayaderes  supply  the  female 
element  in  court  society  and  replace  the  imprisoned 
dames  of  the  zenana. 

The  pleasant  position  and  great  privileges  which 
the  bayaderes  enjoy  at  the  rajahs'  courts  appear 
very  astonishing  at  first  sight,  but  the  reason  is 
soon  apparent.  Every  rajah  claims  descent  from 
Rama,  the  third  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  and  this 
claim  obliges  him  to  fulfil  the  promises  made  by 
his  divine  ancestor  and  the  origin  of  their 
privileges. 

The  story  runs  as  follows : — Vishnu,  having 
assumed  the  form  of  a  handsome  young  man, 
sought  shelter  at  nightfall  in  a  village.  Thinking 
that  he  would  meet  with  the  best  reception  at  the 
hands  of  a  minister  of  his  religion,  he  knocked  at 
a  Brahmin's  door,  but  was  rudely  repulsed.  Some- 
what disconcerted,  he  went  on  his  way,  knocking 
at  the  doors  of  the  other  villagers,  with  no  better 
success.  Greatly  enraged,  he  left  the  village, 
resolved  to  return  to  his  celestial  dwelling  and 
make  an  end  of  the  earth  and  its  inhospitable 
inhabitants.  But  just  outside  the  village  he  saw 
a  light  shining  from  the  window  of  a  humble 
cottage,  whence  issued  a  strain  of  most  melodious 
song. 

"  Come,"  said  Vishnu,  "  let  us  try  once  more." 
He  knocked  at  the  door,  which,  to  his  surprise, 
was  opened  by  a  charming  ba}-adere,  who  in  a 
musical  voice  bade  him  welcome.  She  prepared 
supper  for  him,  and  enlivened  the  frugal  repast 
by  singing  the  best  selections  of  her  repertory. 
The  dear  child,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  not 
the  slightest  suspicion  that  she  was  saving  the 
world  from  destruction.  In  the  morning,  rested 
and  refreshed,  Vishnu  took  leave  of  his  hostess 
with  these  words — 

Vishnu's  Blessing*. 

"  Young  girl,  thou  hast  given  shelter  to  Vishnu. 
By  my  divine  command  thou  and  thy  comrades 
shall  henceforth  be  cared  for  by  my  descendants 
and  respected  by  all.  Go,  sing  and  dance,  and 
may  the  cares  of  life  sit  lightly  upon  thee." 

And  this  is  the  reason  wThy  the  rajahs  accord 
such  privileges  to  their  bayaderes,  and  allow  them 
to  sing  and  dance  before  them  even  while  grave 
affairs  of  State  are  being  discussed  in  council. 


THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  MEN  FLYINGf 


AKE  any  light  non-resisting  shape  of 
an  air  ship  or  small  car,  with  propellers 
at  either  end,  and  one  amidship  on 
the  top,  with  rudders  to  guide  to  right 
or  left  and  up  or  down,  and  you  have 
the  ideal  car.  Instead  of  having  the 
motive  power  on  the  ship  proper,  it  is 
placed  on  the  earth  and  is  conducted 
by  a  copper  wire  to  a  ship  on  which  is  a  powerful 
concentrated  electric  dynamo  or  dynamos  to  drive 
the  numerous  propellers  or  screws,  both  for  lifting 
and  propulsion. 

A  Wire  System  which  Avoids— 

Upon  the  earth  you  have  at  convenient  points,, 
stations  where  the  power  is  generated,  and  the 
same  is  conducted  by  a  rail  fastened  to  the  earth 
and  insulated  which  also  holds  the  ship  captive  and 
within  a  short  distance  above  the  house  tops.  The 
electricity  is  conducted  through  this  rail  to  the  air 
ship  through  the  copper  wire  which  is  attached  to 
both  the  rail  and  the  ship,  and  follows  the  rail  on 
the  earth  as  fast  as  the  ship  is  propelled,  and  is 
the  means  by  which  the  ship  can  be  drawn  to 
earth  at  the  various  stations  which  are  placed  on 
the  route. 

—the  Weight  of  Engines— 

In  other  words,  let  the  reader  imagine  an  or- 
dinary street  car  as  run  by  electricity  on  the 
Trolley  system,  except  that  instead  of  the  car 
being  on  the  ground  it  is  in  the  air  above  your 
but  run  and  controlled  by  the  same  power  from 
the  stations  at  various  points  where  the  electricity 
is  generated.  By  this  method  you  get  clear 
entirely  of  the  deadweight  of  the  engines  or 
batteries  which  generate  electricity  and  have  only 
the  short  copper  wire  cable  to  depress  it.  By  this; 
you  can  have  small  cars  or  ships,  which  can  be- 
started  in  quick  succession,  and  driven  at  great 
speed  carrying  either  a  few  passengers  of  freight 
or  small  precious  packages. 

—and  Leads  to  Greater  Safety. 

It  enables  you  to  have  a  ship  extremely  light 
and  strong  of  aluminium,  inasmuch  as  the  heavy 
weight  of  the  generating  power  is  dispensed  with 
on  the  ship,  and  there  is  less  danger  from  falling 
or  collision.  It  can  be  run  at  a  very  much  higher 
speed,  and  is  in  every  wray  controllable  and  not 
subject  to  any  of  the  vicissitudes  or  changes  of 
atmosphere  on  account  of  its  very  near  approach 
to  the  earth.  The  car  can  be  stopped  at  a  station 
which  can  be  high  in  air,  the  passengers  and 
freight  being  conveyed  by  an  elevator.  The- 
copper  wire,  or  the  wire  that  holds  the  car  to  the 
metal  track,  can  be  strong  enough  to  prevent  any 
accident  and  at  the  same  time  add  but  little  extra 
weight  to  the  car. 

The  conductor  or  engineer  on  the  car  can  raise- 
or  lower  the  car  by  means  of  dynamic  power  as- 
quickly  as  thought,  and  in  every  wTay  have  it 
under  perfect  control  nearly  as  well  as  he  can  on 
land. 
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HOW  DOLLS  ARE  MADE. 


N  the  quaint  old  town  of  Montreuil,  out- 
"  side  the  fortifications  of  Paris,  is  the 
most  famous  doll  factory  of  the  world. 
One  hundred  thousand  dolls  are  manu- 
factured there  every  year.  It  was  a 
glorious  day  in  autumn  when  I  crossed 
the  factory  courtyard,  flanked  on  either 
side  by  hundreds  of  small-paned  win- 
dows, through  which  I  caught  glimpses  of  some 
500  men,  women,  and  children  bending  over  their 
work. 

The  model  of  the  famous  Paris  doll  is  always  the 
human  baby,  the  child  from  one  to  four  years  old. 
Her  dollship's  body  is  made  of  brown  paper. 
Sheet  upon  sheet,  well  moistened  with  paste,  is 
spread  on  a  table  at  which  women  and  children 
sit.  Before  each  worker  is  an  iron  mould  into 
which  she  hammers  wet,  pasty  paper  with  a 
mallet.  One  mould  represents  the  trunk  of  the 
body,  others  the  legs,  the  arms,  the  foot,  the  hand. 
All  faithfully  preserve  every  curve  and  dimple  of 
the  human  baby. 

Hundreds  of  Hands  and  Feet. 

When  the  moulds  are  filled  they  are  hung  up  to 
dry.  The  drying  process  takes  from  eight  to 
thirty  days.  A  coat  of  flesh-tinted  paint — the 
doll's  first  layer  of  skin— is  now  put  on.  It  is 
curious  to  watch  the  dimple  of  a  hand,  the  nail  of 
a,  toe,  grow  under  the  quick,  sure  brushes  of  these 
young  peasant  girls.  Finished,  the  hands  and 
feet  are  pivoted  on  the  walls  of  the  paint  shop.  A 
quaint  picture  they  make.  Hundreds  of  little 
pink,  dimpled  hands,  in  all  attitudes  of  entreaty ; 
hundreds  of  little  feet,  restless  to  creep  into  some 
child's  heart  ;  little  dimpled  bodies  and  shapely 
legs — all  standing  out  from  the  white  walls. 

When  each  portion  of  the  body  has  had  five 
«coats  of  paint  and  varnish,  they  are  carried  to  a 
great  room,  where  men  grey  and  bent  with  age 
set  the  various  parts  together  on  a  fine  elastic  cord. 
This  is  the  highest  art  in  the  doll's  creation,  for 
upon  the  skilful  adjustment  of  each  part  depends 
the  perfection  of  the  whole.  Wooden  sockets  are 
then  put  in  the  shoulders,  elbows,  and  knees,  and 
little  wires  called  "  articulators  "  (turned  by  boys 
at  a  pedal  machine)  are  inserted,  and  lo !  every 
limb  moves,  not  unlike  the  human  body. 

Talking"  Dolls. 

To  make  one  talking  doll  requires  the  joint 
labour  of  thirty  men.  Germany  was  the  first 
•country  to  invent  talking  dolls.  So  great  is 
the  cost  of  their  manufacture  that  comparatively 
few  are  made.  In  art,  as  in  nature,  it  is  easier  to 
make  a  doll  baby  say  "  mamma  "  than  "  papa." 

My  lady's  head  is  made  in  another  part  of  the 
old  town.  As  we  enter  the  factory  women  and  girls 
are  filling  face-moulds  with  a  white  liquid  which 
runs  from  a  tankard  with  faucets,  like  a  soda 
fountain.  This  liquid  is  of  the  same  ingredients 
as  the  famous  Sevres  and  Limoges  ware.  When 
the  contents  of  the  mould  are  dry  they  are 
•emptied  on  trays,  and  before  they  have  become 


hard  the  ears  are  pierced  to  receive  that  relic  of 
barbarism — the  earring. 

The  faces  are  then  put  in  a  huge  oven,  where 
they  bake  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty  hours. 
Baskets  upon  baskets  of  baked  heads,  varying  in 
size  from  2  in.  to  the  face  of  a  child  of  four  years, 
preserving  Greek  features  and  revealing  many 
human  expressions,  are  piled  on  every  side. 
Children  so  young  that  home  and  a  doll  would 
seem  the  place  and  the  occupation  of  their  hours, 
are  met  in  the  courtyard,  running  hither  and 
thither  with  great  trays  of  faces  on  their  heads. 

Each  worker  has  her  special  task.  After  the 
first  baking  one  lays  on  the  flesh  tint,  another 
blends  in  the  rouge  on  the  cheek,  paints  an  eye- 
lash or  eyebrow,  or  gives  the  vital  touch  to  nostril 
or  ear,  while  an  army  of  children  deposit  the 
finished  faces  on  a  curtained  shelf,  where  they  are 
left  to  dry  before  going  to  the  oven  for  another 
thirty  hours'  bake. 

"  What  are  you  doing?  "  we  asked  an  old  man 
who  sat  at  a  log  cabin  window  chipping  off 
spherical  bits  from  a  huge  layer  of  cork. 

"  Making  brains,"  was  the  reply.  "  Her  doll- 
ship's  brains  !  " 

The  way  the  Eyes  are  Made. 

The  second  baking  prepares  the  heads  for  the 
eyes.  They  are  of  glass  and  enamel — most  delicate, 
most  exacting  work.  The  eyes  are  made  in  a 
cellar,  into  which  the  sunlight  rarely  peeps.  The 
violet  eyes  require  the  most  skill.  The  eyes  made, 
they  are  carefully  matched  and  glued  into  the 
head,  which  is  then  fastened  on  to  the  body.  The 
cork  brains  now  round  out  the  head,  and  the  doll 
passes  from  the  hands  of  her  creators  to  the 
coiffeur's  boudoir,  where,  from  great  boxes  of  hair, 
varying  in  colour  from  palest  gold  to  raven  black, 
in  texture  from  nature's  sheeny  silk  to  flaxen  tow, 
her  crowning  glory  is  chosen.  Not  a  cry,  not  a 
word  does  dolly  utter  as  her  locks  are  combed, 
twisted,  and  tacked  to  her  brains  with  little  brass 
nails ! 

Hair  dressed,  her  dimpled  feet  are  slipped  into 
the  daintiest  Louis  XIV.  slippers  of  satin  or 
leather,  made  by  fourteen  year-old  children. 

Coiffeured  and  shod,  her  dollship  now  puts  on  a 
white  chemise.  Packed  in  a  box,  she  is  then  sent 
for  a  nap  to  the  warehouses  until  summoned  to 
the  great  doll  depots  of  Paris,  from  which  she  is 
likely  to  journey  to  the  four  ends  of  the  earth. 

A  new  feature  in  The  Week's  Keius  is  the  "  Sim- 
beam  League,"  a  children's  society  which,  though 
it  has  only  been  started  a  few  weeks,  has  already 
attained  a  membership  of  2,000.  The  idea  is  to 
band  together  as  many  children  as  possible  into  a 
society,  the  members  of  which  promise  to  do  what 
they  can  to  make  things  bright  and  pleasant  for 
human  beings  and  animals  with  whom  they  come 
in  contact.  Certificates  of  membership  are  sent 
to  the  members,  and  every  child  who  enlists  nine 
others  receives  a  captain's  medal.  Full  particulars 
can  be  seen  in  The  Week's  Xeivs,  or  obtained  from 
"  Dorothy "  at  the  offices  of  that  paper,  Temple 
Chambers,  London,  E.C. 
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PLAGUES— PRESENT   AND  PAST. 


fHE  pestilence  that  stalks  by  night  is 
bad  enough,  but  the  pestilence  that 
stalks  both  by  day  and  by  night  is 
horrible.  There  is  such  a  pestilence 
in  this  land  violently  raging  now.  It 
is  highly  contagious.  A  breath,  a 
whisper,  a  passing  remark,  may  suffice 
to  spread  it  among  the  multitude.  A 
boy  whistling  in  the  street  has  been  known  to  in- 
fect the  whole  neighbourhood. 

The  terrible  malady  is  further  propagated  by 
means  of"  barrel-organs,  itinerant  cornet  players 
outside  taverns,  street  minstrels,  housemaids  as 
they  dust  the  room,  young  ladies  as  they  curl  their 
hair,  and  elderly  men  as  they  read  the  morning 
paper. 

The  Symptoms  of  the  Disease— 

The  victims  when  first  attacked  feel  soothed  and 
pleased,  their  spirits  rise  and  seem  to  be  overflow- 
ing. But  speedily  a  change  for  the  worse  sets  in. 
Their  senses  become  confused,  peace  of  mind  flies, 
the  nervous  system  is  violently  agitated,  the  brain 
begins  to  reel,  broken  rest  and  sleepless  nights 
follow,  and  unless  the  greatest  care  is  exercised 
the  patient  is  likely  to  lapse  into  hopeless  insanity. 

The  new  disease  is  called  "  Ta-ra-ra-6oo?>i-de-ay," 
with  the  accent  on  the  "  boom."  It  is  supposed 
by  some  authorities  to  have  had  its  origin,  like  in- 
fluenza, small-pox,  yellow  fever,  and  cholera,  in  the 
East.  It  has  been  traced  to  Arabia,  and  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  fanati- 
cal mania.  It  may  also  be  connected  with  the 
dancing  dervishes,  but  until  the  bacillary  germ  is 
discovered  by  Dr.  Koch  this  is  doubtful.  Other 
authorities  believe  that  "  Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay  "  is 
a  species  of  naval  scourge,  and  originated  in 
sailors'  imitation  of  the  rat-a-plan  of  a  drum. 

—and  its  Origin. 

But  to  leave  the  wild  field  of  almost  hopeless 
conjecture  and  come  to  solid  facts,  we  find  that  a 
certain  music-hall  artiste,  Miss  Lottie  Collins,  was 
the  first  to  introduce  the  plague  in  its  virulent 
form  into  this  happy  sea-girt  isle.  She  is  now  the 
greatest  celebrity  in  England.  All  London  is 
nocking  to  hear  her.  She  "  does  three  turns  "  at 
the  music  halls.    Bouquets  are  showered  upon  her. 

Her  weekly  salary  has  increased  ten-fold.  Old 
men  and  maidens,  young  men  and  matrons,  lords 
and  commoners,  patrician  and  plebeian,  millionaires 
and  errand-boys,  statesmen  and  butlers,  poten- 
tates and  costermongers,  book  seats,  besiege  the 
doors,  and  swell  the  throng  which  yearns  to  hear 
Miss  Collins  sing  "  Ta-ra-ra-6oo?>i-de-ay." 

She  has  been  photographed  and  interviewed ; 
her  latest  sayings  have  been  faithfully  recorded, 
and  her  newest  bonnet  specially  described  ;  her 
publishers  have  rushed  into  Court  to  prevent  the 
copyright  of  "  Ta-ra-ra-froom-de-ay "  being  in- 
fringed, and  a  Judge  of  the  land  has  granted  an 
injunction  against  the  pirates.  And  meanwhile 
from  Greenland's  icy  mountains  to  Afric's  sunny 
plain  we  seem  to  hear  in  swelling  refrain  the  all- 
triumphant  "  Ta-ra-ra-6oom-de-ay." 


And  why  is  this  thus  ?  as  the  American  school- 
boy said.  What  magic  lies  in  the  phrase  "  Ta- 
ra-ra-6oom-de-ay "  that  it  should  enchant  the 
ear,  enthral  the  soul,  and  play  such  prank* 
before  high  heaven  as  make  the  angels  weep  ? 
Why  should  boys  as  they  slouch  along  the  street 
whistle  nothing  but  "  Ta-ra-ra-6oo?ft-de-ay "  ? 
Why  should  cabmen  as  they  raise  their  voices  in 
.  joyous  song  prefer  this  phrase  to  all  others  ?  Why 
should  self-respecting  citizens  salute  each  other  in 
the  street  by  mysteriously  remarking  "  Ta-ra-ra  ?" 

What  a  Refrain  can  do. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  answer  these  questions  ; 
our  sad  duty  is  to  record  the  painful  facts.  All 
that  we  know  is  that  the  seemingly  meaningless 
refrain  is  deadly  in  its  effects.  Like  sin,  it  comes, 
in  sweet  seductive  form.  It  has  all  the  virtues  of 
a  quack  medicine.  It  makes  home  cheerful;  it 
comforts  housewives ;  it  recommends  itself ;  it- 
won't  wash  clothes  ;  babies  like  it ;  it  floats  on 
water  ;  it  is  absolutely  pure ;  it  is  patronised  by 
the  Royal  Family  ;  and  once  used  it  is  always  used. 

Is  your  digestion  bad,  your  liver  torpid,, 
your  tongue  fluffy;  your  pulse  slow?  One- 
dose  of  "  Ta-ra-ra-&oom-de-ay "  will  effect  a 
certain  cure.  But  what  it  is  and  what  it  means- 
are  mysteries  which,  perhaps,  Miss  Collins  herself 
would  not  like  to  solve.  There  have  been  others 
before  it,  and  others,  in  due  course,  will  follow. 
Once  all  England  delighted  in  singing  "  Fol  de  rol 
de  rido  " ;  at  another  time  it  cheerfully  carolled 
"  Bumti  idditi "  ;  and  it  has  not  long  recovered 
from  a  severe  attack  of  "Hi  tiddley  hi  ti,  hi  ti  hi " 
— all  of  which  sayings  are  dark  and  inscrutable. 

Some  of  its  Forerunners— 

No  one  has  fathomed  the  hidden  depths  of  their 
meaning,  and  yet  they  have  reached  the  heart  of 
the  people  and  are  held  in  loving  recollection  .- 
Would  not  our  civilisation  have  been  retarded 
had  we  never  learnt  to  warble  that  bewitching 
melody  "  Doodah,  doodah  dey"?  Was  not  the- 
land  made  patriotic  by  those  ennobling  lines — 
"  We  don't  want  to  fight,  But  by  Jingo  if  we  do, 
We've  got  the  men,  we've  got  the  ships,  We've  got 
the  money  too  "  'I 

At  another  eventful  era  in  our  national  history 
"  Whoa,  Emma  !  "  served  as  a  rallying  cry.  Who 
Emma  was,  what  her  other  name  may  have  been, 
and  why  she  was  requested  to  "  whoa  "  are  ques- 
tions we  have  asked  in  vain.  Whether  she- 
"  whoa'd  "  or  not  in  response  to  the  universal 
request  is  also  shrouded  in  impenetrable  mystery. 
Emma  disappeared  one  day — was,  so  far  as  may 
be  judged,  basely  deserted — and  the  interest  of 
the  world  was  concentrated  on  one  Tommy  Dodd^ 
who  in  turn  was  neglected  for  something  or  some- 
body named  "  Kafoozlum,"  and  thereafter  the 
whole  human  race  joined  in  petitioning  Tommy  to- 
make  room  for  his  uncle. 

The  public  taste  in  these  matters  is  capricious- 
and  ever-varying.  A  melody  or  a  catch-word 
achieves  an  almost  instantaneous  popularity.  It 
ceases  to  be  popular  almost  as  suddenly.  The 
reason  why  we  cannot  tell.    How  many  favourites- 
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of  old  time  can  be  recalled  without  an  effort. 
While  they  lasted  they  could  not  be  sung,  played, 
or. danced  to  too  often.  Men,  women,  and  children 
chorussed  them— then,  "silence  like  a  poultice 
comes  to  heal  the  wounds  of  sound."  It  seems 
but  yesterday  that  "  Two  lovely  black  eyes  "  took 
the  world  by  storm,  and  Charles  Coburn  occupied 
the  place  taken  by  Miss  Lottie  Collins  to-day. 

All  at  once  the  lovely  black  eyes  ceased  to  be  of 
pressing  importance;  and  "Wait  till  the  clouds 
roll  by,  Jenny,''  commenced  to  drive  men  to  dis- 
traction. Now  our  ears  are  saluted  with  "  Get 
your  'air  cut "  by  boys  fresh  from  "  Maggie 
Murphy's  Home."  The  only  comfort  is  that  these 
little  sayings  have  their  day,  they  have  their  day 
and  cease  to  be. 

— which  have  Died  a  Natural  Death— 

One  does  not  need  to  be  very  ancient  to  recall 
the  time  when  the  air  echoed  with  "  Over  the 
garden  wall,"  "  Mother  says  I  mustn't,"  "  On  the 
strict  Q.T.,"  and  others  still  more  fleeting. 
For  many  months  dirty-nosed  street  boys  roamed 
about  predicting  fearful  things  to  happen  "If 
ever  they  ceased  to  love,"  or  forecasting  marvels 
"  When  pigs  begin  to  fly."  At  other  times  im- 
pertinent questions  were  pointedly  asked  the 
casual  passer-by,  such  as — "  WThere  was  Moses 
when  the  light  went  out  ? "  or  "  'Ave  you  seen  the 
Shah,  smokin'  'is  cigah  ?  "  Long  sustained  popu- 
larity rewarded  those  inspiring  lines,  "  Oh,  Fred, 
tell  them  to  stop,  That  was  the  cry  of  Me-ri-er," 
and  thus  we  might  proceed  with  our  enumerations. 

The  marvellous  manner  in  which  these  popular 
songs  are  superseded  is  only  exceeded  by  the 
marvellous  manner  in  which  they  attain  popularity, 
but  fortunately  the  disease  brings  its  own  remedy. 
When  the  old  songs  die  they  never  revive,  and  this 
is  the  consolation  we  derive  from  the  present 
epidemic  stage  of  "  Ta-ra-ra-6oom-de-ay." 

—as  we  hope  Ta-ra-ra  will  soon. 

Already  a  wail  of  despair  has  arisen.  We  have 
"  Ta-ra-ra'd  "  for  three  months,  and  the  nation  is 
crying,  "  Hold  !  enough  !  "  Even  our  old  friend 
Punch  is  moved  to  protest,  and  mournfully  ob- 
serves :  — 

Oh,  I  fear  that  when  the  summer  roses  £/oow-de-ay, 
You  will  read  upon  a  well-appointed  tomb-de-ay  : — 

"Influenza  never  lick'd  him, 

But  he  fell  an  easy  victim 
To  that  universal  scourge — '  Ta-ra-ra-6oom-de-ay  ! ' " 

These  signs  and  portents  Miss  Lottie  Collins 
should  observe.  The  grass  withereth,  the  flower 
fadeth,  and  even  senseless  phrases  sung  by  a 
vivacious  artiste  for  o£80  a  week  cease  to  thrill  the 
souls  of  men  with  satisfaction.  We  shall  hail  the 
happy  day  that  brings  us  surcease  from  suffering. 
And  if  perchance  that  day  should  not  come  soon 
enough,  we  trust  that  a  beneficent  Government 
will  enact  that  any  person  or  persons  humming, 
playing,  singing,  or  whistling  a  certain  song,  to 
wit,  "  Ta-ra-ra-6oom-de-ay,"  after  a  date  named, 
shall  be  led  out  to  instant  execution  without  the 
option  of  a  fine. 


A  GRUESOME  ESTIMATE. 


fOLDIERS  who  may  bo  called  upon  to 
take  part  in  the  next  great  war  will 
derive  a  sort  of  doubtful  comfort  from 
the  calculations  of  various  German 
scientists  on  what  will  happen  to  them. 
In  1870  the  German  army  had  11G,S21 
I 'ft  wounded  men,  it  appears ;  and  though 
that  sounds  a  great  many,  it  has  a  less  alarming- 
aspect  when  it  is  further  stated  that  this  only 
means  14*8  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  in  the 
field-,  of  which  only  2.2  per  cent,  were  actually 
killed. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  great  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  arms  of  precision  — 
indeed,  at  a  distance  bullets  now  pass  clean  through 
bones  without  splintering  them.  There  will  be 
more  wounded  men,  it  is  practically  agreed,  but 
the  wounds  will  be  less  severe  and  easier  to  heal. 

As  to  actual  numbers,  the  experts  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  about  20  per  cent,  will  be 
hit  during  the  next  campaign — in  other  words,  the 
odds  are  4  to  1  against  a  man  being  killed  or 
wounded.  Against  his  being  killed,  indeed,  they 
are  nearly  30  to  1  ;  and  that  is,  on  the  whole, 
encouraging. 

An  Army  Corps  of  35,000  will  probably  lose 
7,000,  and  the  proportion  Will  be  1,200  killed  and 
5,800  wounded.  One  reason  why  an  increase  from 
14*8  to  20  per  cent,  is  anticipated  is  because  the 
number  of  combatants  will  be  greater  than 
hitherto  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  absolutely  certain 
that  this  will  have  the  effect  supposed.  A  further 
subdivision  of  the  wounded  suggests  that  about  a 
third  will  be  seriously  injured,  and,  of  course,  two- 
thirds  more  or  less  slightly.  Each  surgeon,  it  is 
reckoned,  can  look  after  twelve  or  thirteen  badly- 
wounded  men,  and  twice  as  many  not  badly  hurt. 

The  title  of  the  half -penny  morning  paper  which 
was  mentioned  in  the  last  number  of  this  magazine 
is  to  be  The  Morning.  It  is  to  be  colourless  so  far 
as  party  politics  are  concerned  and  the  promoters 
boldly  state  they  have  succeeded  in  overcoming  the 
opposition  of  the  trade,  which  has  proved  a  death- 
blow to  some  former  ventures  of  the  kind.  Theo- 
retically, there  is,  of  course,  no  reason  why  a  half- 
penny morning  paper  should  not  be  just  as 
popular  and  as  successful  as  a  half -penny  evening 
paper,  but  several  attempts  made  during  the  last 
few  years  have  proved  that  in  this  case,  as  in 
many  others,  practice  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  theory.  The  public  seems  to  have  become 
accustomed  to  obtaining  its  morning  news  in 
penny  doses,  and  hitherto  the  trade  has  set  its 
face  unflinchingly  against  the  innovation.  The 
company  which  owns  The  Morning  has  a  registered 
capital  of  .£30,000,  in  shares  of  ,£1  each.  This 
amount  seems  ridiculously  inadequate  for  the 
purpose  in  view.  To  establish  a  successful  half- 
penny morning  paper  it  will,  I  imagine,  be  found 
necessary  to  multiply  it  at  least  by  three.  The 
first  number  of  The  Morning  may  be  expected  in 
about  a  month's  time. 
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HOW  THE  POISON  OP  SNAKES  ACTS. 


fHERE  are  about  one  thousand  known 
kinds  of  snakes  and  serpents,  about 
one  hundred  of  which  are  undoubtedly 
poisonous.  They  do  not  usually  attack 
man,  they  only  bite  when  accidently 
disturbed  ;  yet  the  number  of  victims 
to  poisonous  snake-bites  is  consider- 
able. In  tropical  countries  there  are 
certain  districts  in  which  they  are  a  source  of 
extreme  danger.  In  the  Col  mar  district,  Bengal, 
which  has  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
scarcely  a  day  goes  past  without  a  death  from  this 
cause. 

Various  Theories  regarding  its  Nature. 

The  terrible  effects  of  this  poison  has  often 
attracted  the  attention  of  scientific  men,  but  in 
spite  of  all  that  has  been  done  we  are  still  in 
considerable  doubt  as  to  its  real  nature.  It  is 
usual  now  to  ascribe  all  sorts  of  complaints  to  the 
action  of  bacilli,  and  Couty  and  Lacerda  thought 
they  had  discovered  microscopic  organisms  in  the 
poison  ejected  by  the  snake,  but  later  investigations 
have  shown  this  to  be  incorrect. 

The  composition  of  the  poison  differs  in  diffe- 
rent snakes ;  in  some  it  is  sour,  acid,  in  others 
neutral ;  in  some  it  is  colourless,  in  others  it  is 
brownish  or  yellowish.  These  differences  have 
even  been  observed  in  different  experiments  with 
the  same  kind  of  snake.  Snake  poison  seems  to 
be  a  mixture  of  various  poisons,  its  composition 
assigning  it  a  place  among  albuminous  matters. 

It  retains  its  deadly  properties  for  years,  as 
Christison  proved  by  keeping  the  poison  of  the 
hooded  viper  for  fifteen  years  in  a  bottle,  at  the 
end  of  which  long  period  it  did  its  deadly  work. 
The  poison  of  the  common  viper  also  retains  its 
properties  for  a  considerable  time ;  freezing  or 
boiling  it  will  not  affect  it,  continuously  boiling 
for  several  hours  will  only  weaken  its  action  in 
certain  respects. 

Are  all  Animals  affected  by  it? 

Not  only  vertebrated  animals,  but  also  inverte- 
brate, if  they  have  a  nervous  system,  are  more  or 
less  affected  by  this  poison,  the  cold-blooded  animals 
being  less  susceptible  than  the  warm-blooded. 

Some  animals  and  birds  are,  it  is  generally 
believed,  not  in  the  least  affected  by  a  bite  from  a 
poisonous  snake ;  the  hedgehog,  for  instance,  is 
often  said  to  be  quite  safe.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
experiments  have  proved  that  it  is  just  as  suscep- 
tible as  other  animals.  We  sometimes  hear  of  a 
snake  having  attacked  a  hedgehog  and  bitten  it 
several  times  without  causing  any  more  harm  than 
a  slight  wound,  and  this  is  taken  as  evidence  of 
the  hedgehog's  immunity  from  the  effects  of  the 
poison  ;  but  the  explanation  must  be  sought  for 
in  another  direction. 

The  poison  is  stored  in  a  poison-gland,  which 
is  connected  with  the  particular  tooth  which 
inflicts  the  bite.  This  reservoir  is,  of  course,  not 
inexhaustible,  and  if  the  bites  follow  quickly  one 
upon  another  the  stock  is  exhausted  after  the 
fourth  or  fifth  bite,  and  at  times  even  after  the 


third.  When  the  hedgehog  rolls  itself  into  a 
ball  the  snake  is  almost  sure  to  bite  the  quills 
several  times  before  it  really  touches  the  flesh, 
and  its  poison  is  thus  exhausted. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  people  are  not 
susceptible  to  the  poison  of  a  snake-bite  ;  evidence 
on  this  point  is  to  be  found  in  medical  literature. 
But  such  cases  are  very  exceptional. 

In  the  tropics,  where  the  chances  of  being  bitten 
are  greater  than  elsewhere,  many  attempts  at 
inoculation  against  snake-bites  have  been  made, 
but  without  success.  Certain  tribes  in  Africa 
allow  their  children  to  be  bitten  by  less  dangerous 
snakes  in  the  hope  that  this  will  secure  for  them 
immunity  from  the  results  of  bites  from  more 
dangerous  reptiles;  others  recommend  swallowing 
small  doses  of  the  poison  as  a  preventative. 

But  we  need  hardly  say  that  these  means  are 
ineffective,  and  if  in  some  cases  the  results  of  a 
bite  are  not  so  serious  as  in  others,  we  must  not 
ascribe  it  to  the  efficacy  of  these  "  preventatives,'* 
but  to  the  fact  that  the  severity  of  a  bite  depends 
altogether  upon  circumstances. 

Can  Snake  poison  Snake? 

Reptiles  are  not  affected  by  a  bite  from  one  of 
their  own  species;  the  common  viper  does  not  die 
from  the  effects  of  a  bite  from  its  own  kind  ;  but 
the  bite  of  the  hooded  snake  will  probably  be 
fatal  to  the  common  viper. 

How  does  the  poison  act  ?  Some  people  think 
that  it  takes  effect  with  lightning  rapidity,  but 
this  opinion  is  certainly  not  correct.  Birds  often 
die  in  less  than  a  minute  after  having  been  bitten, 
but  dogs  will  live  as  long  as  fifteen  minutes;  a 
human  being  will  live  for  about  the  same  time 
after  having  been  bitten  by  a  most  poisonous 
snake,  and  although  death  has  in  some  cases  ensued 
within  two  minutes,  in  others  the  victim  has  lived 
for  several  days. 

No  hard-and-fast  line  can  be  drawrn,  it  depends 
upon  circumstances — the  poison  gland  may  be  full 
or  nearly  empty  at  the  time  of  the  bite ;  in  the 
former  case  death  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  in 
the  latter  the  consequences  may  be  slight.  If  the 
poison  is  injected  into  a  vein,  death  will  result 
from  merely  a  moderate  quantity. 

The  way  the  Poison  takes  effect. 

Generally  speaking,  the  poison  acts  directly  upon 
the  nervous  system,  thus  causing  death.  Many 
important  functions  of  our  body  are  regulated  by 
the  nerve  centres  ;  for  instance,  there  is  one  small 
place  in  the  head  which  regulates  our  breathing, 
and  if  this  were  pricked  with  a  needle  the  breath- 
ing would  cease.  Now  we  have  already  pointed 
out  that  snake  poison  is  a  mixture  of  various 
poisons,  and  they  affect  the  centres  of  breathing, 
the  heart,  and  the  working  of  the  muscles.  In 
cases  where  death  results  quickly,  the  breathing 
centre  has  been  effected  ;  when  the  poison  acts 
upon  the  muscular  system  it  often  causes  bleeding 
of  the  internal  organs,  bringing  on  a  lingering 
illness,  which  may,  however,  not  end  fatally. 

All  attempts  to  discover  a  universal  remedy  for 
poisoning  by  snake-bites  have  failed  ;  even  some 
which  have  gained  a  prize  offered  for  a  remedy 
have  proved  useless  when  put  to  a  real  test. 
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A  MIGHTY  MAGAZINE. 


T  is  now  sixty-three  years  since  La  Revue 
fif*    des  Deux  Mondes  was  founded.  "Who 
knows  why  it  was  called  by  that  name  ? 
fe,     Not  many,  I  fancy ;  yet  the  reason  is 
gCk    clear  enough  to  anyone  who  looks  at  a 
W     copy  of  the  first  issue.     Here  is  one, 
>      lying  before  me  as  I  write.     Its  con- 
tents are  devoted  exclusively  to  travel 
and  geography.    They  relate  to  travel  and  geo- 
graphy in  Europe  and  America,  and  those  are  the 
two  worlds. 

It  struggled  along  for  a  few  years,  with  never 
100  subscribers,  until  1832.  Then  it  had  sixty-three 
subscribers,  and  its  proprietor  decided  to  let  it 
die. 

The  Man  who  Made  It— 

But  just  before  its  actual  demise,  one  Francois 
Buloz  strolled  into  the  office.  Of  him  there  is  not 
much  to  say,  historically.  He  came  from  Geneva, 
he  had  recently  settled  in  Paris,  and  he  had  some 
money.  What  else  ?  He  was  in  general  a  hard 
man  to  get  on  with  ;  pugnacious,  obstinate,  cranky. 

This  Francois  Buloz,  however,  went  into  the 
office  of  the  dying  Revue  and  asked  what  was 
going  on. 

"  It  isn't  going  on,"  was  the  reply,  "  it's  going 
off." 

"  But  why  ?    Why  not  make  it  succeed  ?  " 

"  Try  it  yourself,  if  you  like." 

"  Agreed,"  cried  Buloz ;  "  for  how  much  ?  " 

"  What  you  please.    I'm  done  with  it." 

"  Come,  then,"  said  the  thrifty  Swiss,  "  I'll  do 
handsomely  for  you.    Ill  give  you  .£20." 

u  Done  ;  the  magazine  is  yours." 

And  thus  the  real  history  of  La  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  began. 

—and  How  He  Went  to  Work. 

M.  Buloz  went  straight  to  work.  He  gave  the 
magazine  the  painfully  plain,  severe  cover  it  has 
to-day.  Then  he  went  to  the  University  and 
asked  the  professors  to  write  articles  for  it. 

"  For  that  ?  "  said  they  ;  "  oh,  no.  It  is  dying. 
"We  don't  want  to  be  identified  with  such  a 
thing." 

"  But  it  is  not  dying,"  he  replied.  "  It  is  going 
to  be  the  foremost  journal  in  Europe.  And  I  will 
pay  you  well ;  in  advance,  if  you  wish." 

They  were  thus  prevailed  upon,  and  soon  he 
had  Guizot,  and  Cousin  and  Nisard  and  Yillemain 
on  his  list  of  regular  contributors.  They  were 
quickly  joined  by  Alfred  de  Musset,  Georges 
Sand,  Prosper  Merimee,  Vigny,  Emile  de  Girarclin, 
Saint-Marc,  and  others.  The  words  of  M.  Buloz 
had  come  true  :  it  was  the  foremost  magazine  of 
Europe.  The  best  writers  were  eager  to  gain 
entrance  to  its  columns.  But  after  the  first  grand 
stroke,  M.  Buloz  put  on  his  most  independent 
air.  To  Musset  and  Sand  and  others  he  said, 
patronisingly : — 

"  Well,  we'll  see.  Perhaps  I'll  print  your  article. 
But  I  shall  not  pay  you  for  it,  no,  not  a  sou. 
It  is  enough  for  you  that  you  have  the  honour  of 
being  among  my  contributors.    But  if  this  first 


article  reads  well,  perhaps  I  may  pay  you  for  the 
next  one  you  send." 

And  they  not  only  submitted  to  this  treatment, 
but  were  glad  to  get  into  the  Revue  even  on  such 
terms. 

From  the  outset  M.  Buloz  established  one  fixed 
rule :  Never  to  recognise  the  existence  of  a  rival. 
You  may  search  the  files  of  the  Revue  for  half  a 
century,  and  will  not  find  a  single  reference, 
direct  or  indirect,  to  any  other  French  magazine. 
It  is  La  Revuet  just  as  the  London  Times  is  The 
Times,  and  there  is  none  other.  It  has  had  rivals 
enough,  and  some  formidable  ones,  but  they  have 
nearly  all  fallen  by  the  wayside. 

The  Magazine's  Influence. 

And  the  prosperity  and  influence  of  that  journal 
are  really  prodigious.  There  is  no  quarter  of  the 
globe  in  which  it  does  not  circulate  and  where  it 
is  not  eagerly  sought  and  regarded  as  a  high 
authority  by  the  foremost  men  in  politics,  science, 
literature  and  art.  It  is  heavy  and  dull  in  appear- 
ance, and,  for  reasons  which  we  shall  presently 
see,  there  is  a  certain  monotony  of  style  in  its 
contents.  Yet  its  dignity  and  its  authority  are 
unequalled. 

As  for  its  financial  success,  that  is  equally  great. 
Long  ago  it  left  its  dingy  little  office  in  the  Rue 
Saint  Benoit  and  took  up  sumptuous  quarters  in 
the  Rue  de  rUniversite.  It  is  now  a  stock  cor- 
poration, but  no  member  is  permitted  to  sell  his 
shares  to  an  outsider  without  the  unanimous  per- 
mission of  his  colleagues.  There  are  only  eighty 
shares,  and  forty  of  them  are  owned  by  M.  Charles 
Buloz.  Their  par  value  is  only  £20  each,  so  that 
.£1,600  is  the  whole  capitalisation.  Last  year  the 
dividends  amounted  to  <£240  on  each  share,  or 
1,200  per  cent.    Pretty  fair  profits. 

The  way  it  is  Conducted. 

I  have  said  that  there  has  always  been  a  certain 
monotony  of  style  in  the  Revue.  It  is  dull  and 
sombre  throughout.  They  used  to  call  its  tone 
"  the  Revue  de  Deux  Mondes  colour."  Yet  this 
serves  to  give  it  an  air  of  dignity  and  gravity,  tnd 
to  command  respect  rather  than  to  provoke  weari- 
ness. The  circumstance  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  Revue  has  always  been  most  closely  edited, 
first  by  M.  Francois  Buloz,  and  afterwards  by  his 
son,  Charles.  And  this  editing  means  literally 
going  over  every  contribution,  word  by  word,  and 
using  the  blue  pencil  on  it  as  freely  as  though  it 
were  a  schoolboy's  composition  instead  of  an  essay 
by  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  letters.  It  is  told 
that  M.  Buloz  once  took  great  liberties  with  an 
article  by  Guizot,  and  that  the  latter  came  to  him 
in  a  great  rage. 

"  See  here,  M.  Buloz,  I  don't  want  you  to  go 
altering  what  I  write.  I  know  what  I  want  to 
write  much  better  than  you  do." 

"So?  It  is  true.  But  then,  I  know  what  I 
want  to  print  much  better  than  you  do.  You 
write  what  you  please,  I  print  what  I  please.  Is 
it  not  fair  ?  " 

Guizot  did  not  think  so. 

"  If  you  do  not  print  just  what  I  write,  I  will 
not  write  for  you  at  all,"  he  said. 
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"  Very  well;  if  I  can't  print  just  what  I  want 
to  print,  I  will  not  print  your  articles  at  all,"  an- 
swered Buloz,  defiantly. 

The  result  was  that  Guizot  kept  on  writing 
and  Buloz  continued  to  assiduously  wield  his  blue 
pencil. 

A  Careful  Editor— 

Nor  did  this  careful  and  autocratic  editor  con- 
tent himself  with  reading  and  editing  the  manu- 
script. He  read  every  article  again  in  the  proofs, 
and  yet  again  in  the  published  magazine.  For 
example,  M.  Edmond  Planchut  sent  him  an  im- 
portant article  on  Tonquin.  Buloz  did  not  like  it 
in  all  respects,  but  decided  to  make  the  writer  of 
it  change  it  himself.  So  he  gave  the  proofs  to  M. 
Planchut,  and  told  him  what  alterations  must  be 
made.  M.  Planchut  demurred.  He  declared 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  effect  the  changes 
in  question  without  destroying  the  force  of  the 
article. 

"  No  matter,"  said  Buloz,  "  make  the  changes 
as  I  have  told  you,  or  the  article  shall  not  be  pub- 
lished." 

So  Planchut  agreed  to  do  it,  and  took  the  proofs 
away.  A  few  days  later  he  returned  them,  not  to 
Buloz,  but  directly  to  the  printer,  without  a  single 
change.  A  few  days  later  the  magazine  came  out, 
and  Planchut,  to  his  great  surprise,  was  sent  for 
in  a  hurry. 

"  Look  here,"  thundered  Buloz,  "  what  does 
this  mean  ?  Here  is  your  article  in  the  Revue 
without  one  of  the  corrections  I  told  you  to 
make." 

Thereupon  Planchut  confessed  that  he  had  not 
made  them,  and  added  that  he  hoped  to  avoid  de- 
tection, not  supposing  that  M.  Buloz  read  the 
magazine  after  it  was  printed. 

"  Not  read  it  ?  "  cried  Buloz.  "  Of  course  I  read 
it,  every  word ;  first  in  manuscript ;  a  second 
time,  in  proofslips ;  a  third  time  in  the  published 
magazine.  And  the  third  is  the  most  careful 
reading  of  all." 

—and  His  Careful  Son. 

The  elder  Buloz  died  in  1877  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  who  follows  faithfully  in  his  footsteps. 
He  is  not  only  the  editor,  but  he  is  the  only  editor 
of  the  great  magazine.  He  has  no  colleagues,  no 
assistants.  Every  page  of  the  manuscripts  is  read 
and  corrected  by  him  and  by  him  alone.  He  has  a 
couple  of  secretaries,  to  whom  he  dictates  his 
correspondence,  and  who  serve  as  messengers  to 
carry  his  instructions  to  the  printers.  But  he 
alone  is  the  editor. 

And  so  he  contrives  to  impress  his  own  individu- 
ality upon  every  page,  and  to  maintain  in  the 
Revue  that  uniformity  of  style  which  is  one  of  its 
most  remarkable  characteristics.  It  is  perhaps 
the  most  perfect  example  of  personal  journalism 
in  the  world.  No  other  important  periodical  is 
thus  edited  single-handed,  and  no  other  editor  in 
the  world  is  so  autocratic  in  making  all  his  con- 
tributors conform  exactly  to  the  Procrustean  bed 
of  his  own  ideas.  To  sum  it  up  in  a  sentence, 
M.  Buloz  may  say,  as  no  other  editor  in  all  the 
world  can  say,  "  La  Revue,  cest  moi  ! " 


OSTRICH  FARMING  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


N  this  beautiful  valley,  seven  miles  dis- 
^f^ife     tant  fr°m  tne  yiuage  of  Fallbrook,  and 
^lfe$->     twelve  from  Oceanside,  is  an  ostrich 
|ls!§|S.      farm.    The  enterprise  of  ostrich  farm- 
jBt     ing  in  this  country  may  be  thought  a 
purely  fanciful  one,  but  it  appears  that 
*  jk^       these  birds  thrive  and  multiply,  and 
yield  valuable  plumes,  as  well  among 
the  California  hills  as  in  their  native  Africa,  and 
the  history  of  the  experiment   encourages  the 
belief  that  this  industry  will  prove  profitable  and 
comparatively  general  in  the  State,  and  perhaps  in 
some  parts  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.    This  is 
the  pioneer  farm. 

The  Small  Beginning  of  the  Industry. 

In  1882  a  resident  of  Fallbrook  went  to  South 
Africa  in  the  interest  of  the  American  Ostrich 
Company,  then  just  incorporated,  to  stud}-  the 
science  of  ostrich-farming.  A  year  later  he 
returned  to  America,  bringing  with  him  twenty- 
three  birds,  which  were  all  safely  landed  at  New 
Orleans,  but  after  a  month's  experience  of  Louisi- 
ana climate  it  was  decided  to  remove  them  to 
California,  and  this  locality  was  chosen  as  offering 
conditions  most  resembling  those  to  which  they 
had  been  accustomed. 

The  ostrich  is  a  mere  other-hemisphere 
cariosity  when  viewTed  in  a  menagerie.  Here, 
where  he  roams  with  scores  of  his  fellows  over 
160  acres  of  grass-grown  hills,  he  is  at  home,  and 
ins  habits  and  personality  become  an  easy  and 
entertaining  study.  A  three  months'  old  "  chick  " 
is  no  chicken  in  appearance,  for  it  stands  fully 
four  feet  high  and  looks  as  if  it  might  have  had 
at  least  two  birthdays.  Nevertheless,  the  female 
does  not  mature  until  four  years  old,  nor  the  male 
until  five. 

The  Hatching  Operations. 

The  colour  of  the  young  birds  is  brown  in 
general  effect,  and  the  hen  remains  of  that  hue. 
The  cock,  as  he  nears  maturity,  turns  a  deep, 
glossy  black,  with  a  row  of  pure  white  plumes 
among  those  of  jet ;  down  the  front  of  each  leg  is 
a  stripe  of  brilliant  red,  and  a  ring  of  the  same 
colour  surrounds  his  big,  savage  eyes,  for  the  cock 
ostrich  is  a  ferocious  creature  at  times,  and  even 
the  hens  must  be  handled  with  care.  As  fast  as 
the  birds  pair,  the  couple  are  confined  in  a  pad- 
dock about  an  acre  in  extent.  The  hen  begins  to 
lay  soon  after  the  rains  come,  one  egg  every  other 
day  until  the  nest — a  careless  excavation  three 
feet  acros. ,  scratched  in  the  sand — contains  any- 
where from  eight  to  fifteen  eggs. 

The  cock  does  the  principal  part  of  the  labour 
of  setting.  Every  afternoon  exactly  at  four  of 
the  clock  he  relieves  his  mate  and  never  quits  the 
nest  until  8  o'clock  next  morning,  thus  giving  the 
female  a  short  watch  of  only  eight  hours  out  of 
the  twenty-four,  and  all  daylight  at  that.  The 
practice,  however,  is  to  move  the  eggs  to  an  incu- 
bator as  fast  as  laid,  and  in  that  case  the  hen  will 
lay  as  many  as  twenty-five  or  thirty. 
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An  interval  of  five  or  six  weeks  ensues,  and  then 
ghe  resumes  laying.  Thus  the  ostrich  farmer 
counts  upon  three  periods  of  productiveness  from 
his  breeders  in  a  year,  aggregating  from  seventy- 
five  to  ninety  eggs  from  each  laying  hen,  although, 
as  in  the  case  of  fowls,  not  all  the  eggs  are  fertile. 
The  eggs  hatch  in  forty  days  here — two  days 
sooner  than  in  Africa, 

The  plumes  are  plucked  once  in  eight  months. 
The  first  plucking  takes  place  when  the  chick  is 
six  months'  old.  The  feathers  then  are  small  and 
of  inferior  quality,  and  are  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  feather  dusters.  In  the  vernacular  of  the 
African  buyers,  these  first  feathers  are  "spad- 
ones." At  one  year  old  the  chick  yields  feathers 
fit  for  use  in  trimmings.  At  two  years  a  respec- 
table plume  is  obtained,  and  thereafter  the  ostrich 
is  a  ripe  and  regular  plume  producer.  Of  plumes 
there  are  four  rows  on  each  wing,  and  in  each  row 
twenty-six  plumes,  every  one  after  its  own  kind, 
both  in  colour  and  size,  in  any  given  row.  The 
tail  plumes  are  termed  "  boos." 

How  the  Birds  are  Plucked. 

An  ostrich  plucking  is  an  interesting  operation, 
and  I  chanced  to  make  my  visit  at  a  time  when 
the  work  was  in  progress.  The  regular  "  feather 
troop  "  are  rather  docile  if  unmolested,  but  highly 
excitable  and  are  dangerous  kickers  on  small  pro- 
vocation unless  they  are  first  blindfolded.  Conse- 
quently they  are  called  into  a  paddock  and  fed, 
and  while  they  are  busily  engaged  in  picking  up 
the  corn  or  chopped  beets  that  have  been  thrown 
them,  two  trained  men  quietly  approach  and 
dextrously  seize  a  bird  by  the  neck,  and  at  the 
same  instant  thrust  a  long  hood,  not  unlike  a  huge 
■stocking,  over  its  head. 

It  is  then  forced  into  a  railed  enclosure  about 
three  feet  square  and  a  gate  is  shut  behind  it. 
Thus  hooded,  the  ostrich  requires  muscular  men 
to  hold  it,  but  it  rarely  shows  fight.  The  plumes 
are  then  carefully  snipped  oft'  one  by  one,  an  1  the 
stub  of  the  quill  allowed  to  remain  until  its  juices 
have  diverted  into  other  growing  feathers,  and  it 
has  become  transparent  to  the  eye.  This  requires 
but  a  few  days,  and  then  the  stub  is  pulled  out. 
After  plucking,  the  bird's  thigh  is  daubed  with  red 
paint  before  it  is  turned  loose,  and  when  the  quill 
stubs  have  been  extracted  a  second  marking  is 
made,  so  that  a  glance  will  discover  the  condition 
of  any  bird  in  the  troop. 

The  Way  an  Ostrich  Fights— 

When,  however,  a  breeding  cock  is  to  be  shorn 
Df  his  plumes,  the  operation  requires  more  nerve, 
address,  and  strength.  He  is  as  dangerous  as  a 
vicious  bull  at  almost  any  hour  of  the  day.  If 
you  but  approach  his  paddock  closely  he  will 
generally  trot  up  to  the  fence  and  peer  over  and 
down  upon  you,  opening  his  short,  stout  beak 
with  a  hiss,  and  looking  bullets  and  bludgeons  at 
you  out  of  his  wicked  eyes.  He  fights  with  his 
queer,  two-toed,  hoof -like  feet,  and  kicks  forward, 
sometimes  as  a  pugilist  delivers  his  blow,  some- 
times from  a  standstill  and  sometimes  while 
running  upon  his  adversary. 


One  magnificent  cock,  while  I  stood  admiring 
his  barbaric  splendour,  rushed  up  with  a  swinging 
trot  and  made  a  terrific  lunge  at  me.  'Die  blow 
fell  upon  a  board  of  the  intervening  fence  (an 
inch  thick  and  six  inches  wide)  and  split  it  cleanly 
from  end  to  end,  sending  several  fragments  flying 
through  the  air.  These  fellows  will  sometimes 
kick  while  being  fed,  striking  in  astonishingly 
rapid  succession,  and  in  consequence  a  portion  of 
the  pailful  of  chopped  beets  that  is  occasionally 
thrown  to  them  sometimes  comes  flying  back  in 
the  form  of  forcible  missiles  before  striking  the 
ground.  A  breeding  cock  will  generally  fight  if 
he  can  get  at  you  and  you  do  not  happen  to 
understand  how  to  divert  his  attention. 

—and  How  he  Issues  his  Challenge. 

One  of  his  peculiarities  is  to  deliberately  chal- 
lenge you  to  venture  into  his  paddock  and  have  it 
out  with  him.  The  challenge  is  a  picturesque 
performance,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing 
it,  and,  in  fact,  of  being  the  party  challenged. 
He  lowered  his  body  nearly  to  the  ground,  lifted 
his  imposing  plumed  pinions,  and  mockingly 
rocked  from  side  to  side,  his  head  nearly  touching 
the  ground  on  either  hand.  The  pantomime  was 
more  than  derisive,  it  was  insulting.  So  soon  as 
I  made  a  move  to  catch  his  pose  with  the  camera, 
however,  he  retreated  in  evident  alarm,  and 
generally  I  found  it  impossible  to  get  near  the 
ostriches  with  that  instrument. 

What  the  Feathers  are  Worth. 

Owing  to  the  pugnacious  temper  of  the  breed- 
ing cock,  therefore,  the  ordinary  stratagem  of 
throwing  it  food  is  of  no  avail.  When  the  hour 
for  his  plucking  arrives,  he  is  taunted  and  chal- 
lenged to  come  to  the  fen«e  and  fight,  if  by  any 
chance  he  does  not  propose  it  himself,  and  is 
caught  around  the  neck  by  strong  arms  and  hooded. 
He  is  then  harmless,  although  the  combined 
strength  of  two  men  is  exhausted  by  the  time  his 
plucking  is  finished.  The  average  weight  of  a 
full  grown  cock  is  175  pounds.  Each  bird  yields 
at  a  plucking,  on  an  average,  one  and  one-fourth 
pounds  of  plumes.  Some  of  these  are  the  "prime 
white,"  and  sell  for  ,£75  a  pound  at  wholesale, 
although  as  much  as  £2  is  sometimes  received  for 
a  single  plume  of  super  excellence. 

Others  are  the  "  long  black,"  next  in  value,  the 
"long  drab"  (from  the  female)  "medium "and 
"  short."  The  average  value  of  a  plucking  from  a 
single  bird  is  £7,  and  as  it  is  plucked  three  times 
in  two  years  the  value  of  the  annual  product  in 
plumes  is  about  £10  for  each  bird. 

The  life  of  an  ostrich  is  commonly  thirty  years, 
lam  informed,  although  eighty  years  has  been 
claimed  for  individual  cases.  They  are  sold  at 
this  ranch  at  from  £6,  the  price  of  a  chick,  to  £00 
for  a  three-year-old  bird.  A  breeding  pair  is 
valued  at  £200.  The  finest  cock  here  was  raised 
on  the  ranch  from  the  egg,  although  some  of  the 
imported  Africans  are  splendid  specimens,  far 
ahead  of  any  I  ever  sawT  before.  Thus  there  is 
now  a  California  breed  of  ostriches. 
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WHERE  OUR  WOOD  COMES  PROM. 

j^^^^^HE  first  mention  of  sawn  wood  being 
exported  from  Norway  is  to  be  found 
^Ka^jTA     in  a  ukase  issued  by   Haaken  V.  at 
?5pgffi|»     Bergen,    June    11th,    1302,  when 
foreigners   were   prohibited   to  buy 
^^^^^     timber  without  paying  the  duty  there- 
48^*-       on.     Another    charter    was  issued 
during  the  same  reign  concerning  the 
duties  on  forest  products  generally,  as  well  as 
timber.    Doubtless,  however,  sawn  goods  had  been 
sent  out  of  the  country  before  these  Royal  decrees, 
and  the  trade  was  assuming  a  fair  proportion  when 
it  was  utilised  to  enrich  the  treasury. 

In  fact,  we  learn  from  English  sources  that 
sawn  wood  has  been  received  into  Great  Britain 
from  the  middle  of  the  13th  century.  In  1253 
Henry  III.  commanded  his  officers  at  Southamp- 
ton to  purchase  200  Norwegian  yellow  boards  and 
have  them  delivered  at  that  port. 

Fluctuating  with  the  fortunes  of  the  various 
wars  which  unsettled  the  north  of  Europe  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  timber  trade  of  Norway 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  more  definite  grooves 
during  the  next  few  decades,  and  was  early  recog- 
nised as  likely  to  become  a  valuable  factor  in  the 
national  commercial  life  ;  but  it  was  not  till  200 
years  later  that  it  became  of  vast  importance. 

The  First  Norwegian  Saw-Mill— 

The  first  saw-mill  deserving  of  record  which  was 
set  up  in  Norway  wTas  erected  about  the  year 
1466.  A  few  others  were  built  on  the  same  primi- 
tive plan ;  but  in  1530  a  foreigner  arrived  in 
Norway — probably  from  Sweden — and  constructed 
a  saw-mill,  the  motive  power  for  which  was  sup- 
plied by  a  neighbouring  waterfall.  Many  of  the 
leading  natives  were  quick  to  appreciate  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  new  mill,  and  others,  on  similar 
principles,  were  rapidly  erected,  so  that  they 
became  general  about  1570. 

This  important  development  naturally  opened 
up  new  fields  of  employment  and  fresh  openings 
for  capital.  Mills  sprang  up  all  round  the  coast, 
and  forests  from  the  shore  to  within  five  or  six 
miles  inland  w7ere,  in  a  few  years,  denuded  of 
their  timber.  Various  seaports,  whose  existence 
depended  on  the  progress  of  the  wood  trade,  were 
quickly  founded.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
Bergen  was  the  first  of  these  towns  to  foster  the 
export  business,  a  considerable  trade  being  done 
with  Scotland  in  various  kinds  of  woods.  Drammen 
was  also  early  to  the  front,  so  far  as  this  depart- 
ment of  industry  was  concerned. 

—and  the  Growth  of  the  Trade. 

While  the  Norwegian  timber  was  growing  in 
favour  in  the  European  markets  the  forests  of 
Great  Britain  were  steadily  declining  in  value  and 
importance,  and  this  diminution  of  supplies  in 
our  own  country  had  much  to  do  with  the  in- 
creased imports  from  abroad,  which  were  a  con- 
spicuous feature  of  the  trade  in  the  sixteenth 
century.    It  may  interest  our  readers  to  know 


that  in  these  days  the  kings  of  Norway  always 
retained  masts  of  large  dimensions  for  themselves. 
These  were  often  given  to  princes  and  nobles  as- 
tokens  of  friendship  and  regard. 

The  consequences  of  the  unrestricted  growth  of 
the  wood  trade  were  becoming  so  serious  towards  t he- 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  Government 
determined  to  check  the  ravages  upon  the  forests- 
by  the  adoption  of  definite  stringent  regulations. 
They  commenced  to  restrict  the  powers  of  the- 
forest  owners  by  enacting,  in  1662,  that  only 
merchants  in  coastal  towns  should  be  allowed  to 
embark  in  the  saw-mill  business.  This,  however, 
did  not  lessen  the  evil  from  which  it  was  desired 
to  relieve  the  nation. 

A  less  irksome  and  more  liberal  policy  seems  to 
have  imbued  the  ruling  powers  in  Norway  in  the- 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  first  sign  of 
which  was  given  in  1726,  when  saw-mills  were- 
erected  in  certain  parishes  in  order  to  utilise  the 
waste  wood  from  the  logs  sawn  elsewhere.  The- 
income  thus  derived  was  given  to  the  parish  for 
local  purposes.  Towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
era,  however,  a  change  of  policy  has  to  be  recorded, 
and  the  legislation  of  the  previous  century  was- 
completely  reversed.  A  proclamation  was  issued 
in  April,  1795,  cancelling  the  decree  of  1662,  and 
empowering  only  owners  of  forest  property  to 
apply  for  licences  to  erect  new  mills.  At  the  same- 
time  it  was  stated  that  all  the  saw-mills  originally 
at  work  should  be  allowed  to  again  commence 
operations.  The  progress  of  the  saw-mill  industry 
during  the  present  century  has  been  rapid  and 
substantial. 

 — ==»3QQQQ30*=*-  

The  latest  idea  in  journalism  is  a  monthly^ 
which  is  announced  under  the  title  of  The  Manu- 
script Trade  Review.  This  3d.  magazine  is  to  take 
the  form  of  a  manuscript  exchange,  and  is  to  act 
as  a  medium  between  authors  wishing  to  dispose 
of  their  manuscripts  and  editors  desirous  of  filling 
their  columns  with  readable  matter.  The  hope  of 
the  projectors  seems  to  be  that  authors  instead  of 
hawking  their  wares  from  the  office  of  one  periodi- 
cal to  that  of  another  will  simply  advertise  them 
in  The  Manuscript  Trade  Review  ;  while  editors 
will  find  a  glance  over  its  columns  answer  the- 
same  purpose  as  hours  and  hours  of  weary- 
plodding  through  the  contributions  that  fill 
their  letter-boxes.  So  far  as  I  can  see  this- 
magazine  has  not  much  of  a  future  before  it,  for 
authors  of  note  experience  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  disposing  of  just  as  much  matter  as  they  choose 
to  write;  while  the  lesser  lights  of  literature  can 
scarcely  expect  that  editors  will  buy  their  manu- 
scripts simply  because  the  titles  of  these  are  set 
before  them  in  print.  Perhaps  the  editor  of  The- 
Manuscript  Trade  Review  proposes  to  read  every- 
thing advertised  in  his  columns  and  append  brief 
critiques  to  the  advertisements.  If  so,  he  will  find 
it  a  little  hard  to  give  satisfaction,  for,  naturally,, 
authors  who  advertise  with  him  will  expect  favour- 
able comments  upon  their  productions,  and  even 
more  naturally  these  cannot  be  honestly  expressed 
in  any  but  a  great  minority  of  cases. 
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HOW  RATS   ARE  TRAINED. 

tP  five  flights  of  stairs,  in  a  funny  little 
five-rcomed  flat  one  step  down  from 
Heaven  and  the  blue  sky,  dwell  M. 
and  Madame  DourofF,  their  golden- 
haired,  blue-eyed  baby  daughter,  and 
— the  two  hundred  and  thirty  rats 
which  have  made  their  master  famous. 
As  you  step  into  the  tiny  ante- 
chamber the  pitter-patter  of  their  little  feet  can 
be  heard  scurrying  all  over  the  apartment. 
The  Trainer— 
Douroff,  the  rat-trainer,  is  a  Russian  by  birth, 
•but  a  Parisian  by  education  and  inclination.  He 
is  fond  and  proud  of  his  two  hundred  and  thirty 
pupils,  discusses  winningly  on  their  education, 
and  lays  particular  stress  on  the  fact  that  the 
ordinary  rat  is  caught  in  a  common  trap.  He 
has  people  working  for  him  in  Russia,  Germany, 
and  Spain,  for  each  of  these  countries  breeds 
entirely  different  kinds.  They  are  sent  to  him  by 
special  messengers,  and  in  two  days,  by  dint  of 
some  starvation  and  wheedling  caresses,  he  wins 
their  savage  little  hearts. 

Each  rat  is  trained  in  a  different  fashion ;  his 
character,  his  faculties,  and  his  nature  are  care- 
fully studied.  Rats  do  not  differ  much  from 
human  beings.  There  are  clever  and  stupid  rats, 
spiteful  and  kindly  rats,  sociable  and  dignified  rats. 
M.  Douroff  has  an  eye  to  all  this  when  preparing 
them  for  the  show  cage.  It  is  strange  to  see  this 
happy  family,  for  the  master  allows  his  two 
hundred  and  thirty  little  subjects  to  crawl  and 
Tampage  at  will,  not  only  over  his  own  person,  but 
up  and  down  his  pretty  little  daughter  of  three. 

—and  his  Secret. 

Two  Angora  cats  form  part  of  this  strange  in- 
terior. The  secret  of  his  success  is  extreme 
gentleness  and  kindness.  He  speaks  to  his  little 
rats  in  a  loving,  low  tone  of  voice,  and  never 
dreams  of  touching  them,  save  to  give  a  caress  or 
an  encouraging  pat  on  the  back.  At  the  end  of 
every  exercise  each  receives  a  dainty  piece  of  meal 
bread  or  cake. 

If  the  average  rat  is  not  educated  at  the  end  of 
a  week  he  never  becomes  so,  yet  even  among 
the  perfectly  trained  there  is  an  infinite  variety. 
There  are  rats  who  live  together  on  the  flat 
system,  the  rats  who  live  in  groups,  thirty  or  forty 
together  in  a  little  hut,  and  others  who  cannot 
bear  to  be  put  near  their  fellows.  A  special  cage, 
divided  into  little  tiny  rooms,  is  put  apart  for 
these  solitaries,  and  when  they  hurry  back  to  bed, 
'towards  five  o'clock,  no  one  ever  mistakes  his  own 
'home. 

The  Rats'  Hospital. 

M.  Douroff  has  got  a  charming  infirmary  for 
'those  who  are  ill ;  there  the  principal  remedy  is 
glycerine,  taken  internally  and  externally,  for  the 
tame  rat  loves  a  good  grooming.  Their  principal 
trick  when  performing  in  public  is  that  of  drawing 
a  little  railway  engine  and  train  of  waggons  along 
miniature  line  of  rails  into  a  model  of  one  of  the 
.great  Paris  stations. 


Softly  M.  Douroff  coaxes  the  eight  rats  which 
are  to  perform  out  of  their  cages.  As  a  rule  they 
allow  themselves  to  be  harnessed  without  much 
difficulty,  and  then,  pride  beaming  in  every  air, 
the  three  principal  performers  leap  out  of  their 
cages.  They  are  the  stoker,  the  engine-driver,  and 
the  guard.  Another  door  is  opened,  and  the 
passengers  arrive.  A  white  mother  rat,  followed 
by  four  children  trotting  by  her  side,  several 
frisky  young  creatures,  apparently  by  themselves  ; 
they  leap  into  the  carriages,  a  bell  rings,  and  the 
train  starts. 

This  performance  takes  a  long  time  to  learn 
before  it  is  satisfactory.  The  part  of  the  cats 
must  not  be  forgotten.  They  change  the  signals 
and  "  Miaouw  "  loudly  at  the  right  moments.  After 
the  train  has  arrived  at  the  terminus,  the  members  of 
the  little  company  are  given  some  dainty  from  the 
hand  of  the  master,  and  packed  in  an  airy,  com- 
fortable cage  box.  Then  they  go  home  to  their 
master's  little  girl,  to  lead  an  ideal  life  of  comfort 
and  mutual  goodwill. 

A  PLEASING  KIND  OP  PIANO. 

PIP,  the  King  of  the  Lotolies,  practised  some 
ingenious  cruelties.  One  day,  as  he  was 
enjoying  the  gentle  exercise  of  administering 
the  bastinado,  he  was  struck  by  the  great  variety 
of  tone  in  the  groans  of  victims,  so  he  commanded 
his  carpenter  to  construct  wooden  stocks,  to  confine 
(sole  up  wards)  the  feet  of  eight  captives,  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  groaning  promptly  when  hit  by  the 
rod,  and  whose  different  notes  of  pain  were  care- 
fully arranged  so  that  they  formed  a  complete 
octave. 

He  had  a  second  frame  constructed  for  eight 
more  wretches,  whose  average  groans  ranged  an 
octave  higher.  On  this  human  harp,  as  he 
observed  with  an  inhuman  chuckle,  he  intended  to 
play  soul-stirring  tunes.  He  began  to  practise 
the  national  air,  which  happens  to  be  a  very- 
simple  melody. 

He  tried,  with  temporary  success,  to  regulate 
the  length  of  the  note  by  the  violence  of  the  blow, 
and  hoped  soon  to  be  able  to  strike  quavers, 
crochets,  and  all  the  other  notes  at  will. 

At  first,  indeed,  he  failed  in  bringing  out  the 
shorter  notes  ;  for  the  poor  fellows,  hitherto  accus- 
tomed to  nothing  but  hard  hits,  howled  loud  and 
long  on  the  descent  of  every  blow  alike.  Soon, 
however,  the  cries  grew  nearly  proportioned  to 
the  blows. 

But  this  was  the  case  for  a  short  time  only,  for 
before  the  performance  had  satisfied  King  Pip, 
the  instrument  was  hopelessly  out  of  tune.  Some 
of  the  animated  notes  were  sounding  incessantly  ; 
others  were  insensible,  and  did  not  sound  at  all. 
In  vain  the  baffled  tyrant  replaced  these  injured 
notes  by  fresh  ones ;  in  vain  he  tried  new  arrange- 
ments of  the  captives  and  lookers-on.  He  never 
could  mnnage  to  produce  the  national  air  without 
some  discords,  and  at  last  was  obliged  to  give  it  up 
in  despair. 
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AN  ITALIAN  BALL  IN  CLE  RKENWELL. 


Js?S5z^?  EN  o'clock.  Outside  the  hall  a  cold,  a 
^CMW^-     damp,    a  misty,    a   tiresome  sort  of 

night.  The  small  mob  of  young  ladies 
;*»?fiw§^     of  Clerkenwell  who  watch  the  guests 

as  they  enter  are  forced,  in  order  to 
')JW^^h  keep  warm,  to  dance  jigs  and  inter- 
^5^^       mittently  to  chevy  and  bonnet  each 

other.  Yet  it  is  a  thoughtful,  an 
investigating  mob  ;  and  when  vividly  dressed  dam- 
sels arrive  with  attendant  knights  bearing  shoes 
in  brown  paper  and  sprays  of  flowers  in  square 
card-boxes,  these  young  hunters  after  fashion  peer 
curiously  at  chance  displays  of  petticoats,  and 
give  their  verdicts  loudly. 

Many  of  the  criticised  live  in  or  near  the 
Italian  colony  hard  by,  and  wa'.k  to  the  hall ; 
the  more  opulent  come  in  growlers.  These 
pay  their  fares  fiercely,  and  say  "  Go-awaya  "  to 
the  grubby  Clerkenwell  boy  who  demands  gold  for 
having  caught  in  the  door  the  lady's  dress.  When 
the  grubby  boy  is  thus  repelled  he  waits  until  the 
part  is  in  the  hall  and  out  of  hearing,  and  then 
take.s  up  an  attitude  of  offended  dignity.  "  Garn, 
y  ol  d  icey-creamo  !  Who  astecl  of  you  to  gim  me 
a'nyfink  ?  " 

The  Scene  in  the  Ball-room. 
In  the  room,  warmth  and  light  and  jollity. 
About  forty  or  fifty  Italians  of  both  sexes,  a  few 
English,  a  faint  scent  of  inexpensive  perfume,  a 
decided  odour  of  tobacco.  At  the  far  end,  on  a 
dais,  a  quartet  of  youths,  armed  respectively  with 
a  piccolo,  a  harp,  a  violin,  and  a  dulcimer.  Behind 
them  dusty  flags  of  their  country.  The  Master  of 
Ceremonies  —  a  smart,  well-oiled,  bravely- 
moust ached  person — is  already  wrinkled  as  to  brow 
and  perturbed  of  spirit  by  reason  of  the  plentiful 
lack  of  dancing  men. 

Mazurk  ! "  cries  the  M.C.,  in  a  surprisingly 
bass  voice — "  Mazurk,  gentlemen  and  ladies  !  " 
Then  to  a  languid  youth  in  partial  evening  dress 
and  new  brown  gloves,  who  is  lounging  carelessly 
near  the  door,  "  You  no  clansa  mazurk  ?  "  The 
blase  boy  says,  "  Thanks,  no.  That  is,  'less  you've 
got  rattling  good  gurl  as  can  dance,  mind  ye." 
The  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  gives  an  assurance 
that  a  rattling  good  gurl  as  can  dance  is  precisely 
the  article  he  has  in  stock.  Brings  him  straight- 
way to  a  stout  signorina  with  black  hair,  a  wisp 
of  which  is  curled  adown  either  of  her  plump  and 
ruddy,  cheeks  and  looped  underneath  her  heavily- 
ringed  ear.  She  is  gowned  in  bright  tartan,  and 
has  at  her  breast  a  wealth  of  imitation  roses. 
When  she  presently  arises  her  skirt  inflates  in  the 
manner  of  a  balloon.  "I  don't  parley- voo  the 
bally  language,  mind  ye,"  says  warningly  the 
blase  boy  to  the  Mv€.  It  matters  not.  The 
damsel  knows  a  little  English  ;  the  youth,  by  dint 
of  speaking  Italian  in  the  manner  of  Mrs. 
Plornish,  gets  on  capitally.  Then  the  dulcimer 
taps  strenuously  a  few  premonitory  chords;  rough- 
chinned  swarthy  men  put  down  their  long  black 
cigars  and  attach  themselves  to  partners,  a  middle- 
aged  lady  in  green,  with  red  berries  in  her  hair, 


takes  around  the  waist  another  lady  attired  with 
similar  daring;  and  the  makers  of  music  start. 

As  to  the  vigour  of  the  dance,  there  can  be  no 
question.  It  is,  perhaps,  because  of  this  that  it 
is  sometimes  erratic.  Dulcimer  marks  the  time 
with  dogmatic  earnestness,  Master  of  Ceremonies 
moves  his  arms  to  the  rhythm  which  it  prescribes, 
yet  some  of  the  dancers  career  around  with  an. 
utter  disregard  of  these  suggestions. 

A  Boisterous  Valse. 

"Valsa!"  The  M.C.  pats  his  handkerchief 
against  his  brow  and  calls  loudly,  "  Valsa  !  "  The 
M.C.'s  duties  in  the  way  of  introduction  are  not 
heavy.  Everyone  knows  everyone.  When  a  new 
dark-eyed,  dark-haired  girl  comes,  the  other  dark- 
e}<ed  dark-haired  girls  go  to  her,  say,  "  Come 
sta  ?  "  kiss  her  loudly,  and,  as  they  chatter,  eye- 
critically  her  shoes,  her  dress,  her  flowers.  When 
a  new  man  comes,  the  plan  is  to  say,  "  Come  sta  ?  ,r 
slap  him  hard  on  the  back  or  punch  him  playfully 
on  the  waistcoat  and  ask  him  for  a  match. 
"  Valsa  !  "  A  boisterous  waltz  this.  A  stupendous 
lady  in  yellow,  in  company  with  a  little  straight  - 
haired  man,  performs  prodigies.  Such  is  the  pace 
she  goes  that  the  little  man  is  forced  presently  to 
gasp  a  remonstrance.  The  sight  of  all  this  revelry 
so  distracts  the  good  Pietro,  one  of  the  waiters, 
that,  becoming  a  mere  creature  of  his  environ- 
ments, he  drops  furtively  his  napkin,  puts  his  un- 
lighted  cigarette  behind  his  ear  and  advancing 
boldly,  claims  the  hand  of  a  brown-faced  damsel 
in  scarlet  gloves.  She  accepts  joyfully,  and  they 
whirl  round  the  room  with  the  best  of 
them.  The  waltz  over,  Pietro  conducts  the 
scarlet-handed  one  to  her  seat,  adjusts  her  many- 
coloured  shawl,  and,  game  to  the  last,  asks  if  she 
will  not  take  a  "  bicchiera  di  vino."  The  lady 
waves  a  scarlet  hand  as  a  token  of  polite  refusal, 
and  Pietro  returns  to  his  napkin  and  his  labours. 

The  Wind  up. 

A  schottische.  A  well  patronised  schottische. 
One  of  the  garishly  attired  children,  who  has  been 
fed  sedulously  with  buns,  turns  fractious,  and  to- 
prevent  a  riot  has  to  be  permitted  to  join  in  the- 
dance.  A  shy  man,  who  has  hitherto  clung 
desperately  to  his  hat,  is,  after  much  coaxing  and 
entreaty,  induced  to  confide  his  headgear  to  a 
reliable  friend,  and  to  accept,  with  some  distrust,, 
a  youthful  partner.  The  Master  of  Ceremonies 
himself  resigns  temporarily  from  his  position  in 
the  centre  of  the  room,  and  claims  a  dance  from 
a  plain  girl  who  has  not  as  yet  endured  a  super- 
fluity of  exercise.  The  schottische  goes  well ; 
piccolo,  who  has  hitherto  been  a  modest  man, 
comes  out  with  unexpected  strength.  A  collision 
or  two  do  nothing  to  eclipse  the  universal  joy. 
The  plump  girl  in  tartan,  discarding  the  blase  boy, 
is  propelling  round  the  room  one  of  her  own 
countrymen,  and  in  the  whirl  loses  a  shoe.  The 
loungers  at  the  door  cease  for  a  moment  their 
chattering  and  gesticulation  whilst  they  with 
undisguised  interest  watch  the  plump  girl  balance 
herself,  and  with  difficulty  replace  on  her  crimson- 
stockinged  foot  the  errant  covering. 
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QUITS. 

Jjfcr  An  English  Story. 

T  was  almost  dark,  and  the  Walham 
J&Ife'    River  is  much  overhung  in  the  parts 
fSNK^,     that  lie  between  Horrabridge  and  the 
7§g£§**     old  brickworks.     In  the  bed  of  the 
j|^P*£i     river  a  man  stumbled  heavily  along, 
trusting  more  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
fj*-~      river  than  to  his  eyesight.    He  was 
fishing  dexterously  with  Hies  that  were 
almost  white — flies  which  seemed  to  suit  admirably 
the  taste  of  those  small  brown  trout  which  never 
have  the  sense  to  leave  alone  the  faro  provided  for 
their  larger  white  brethren. 

Suddenly  he  hooked  a  larger  fish,  and,  not 
daring  to  step  back  beneath  the  overhanging  oak, 
he  proceeded  to  tire  his  fish  out  in  the  deep  water. 
In  ten  minutes  he  brought  it  to  the  landing-net, 
and  as  he  turned  to  open  his  creel  his  heart  leapt 
in  his  breast.  A  man  was  standing  in  the  water 
not  two  feet  behind  him. 
"  Holloa ! "  he  gasped . 

"  I  won't  insult  you  by  telling  you  not  to  be 
frightened/'  said  the  voice  of  a  gentleman.  There 
was  no  mistaking  it.  The  speaker  stood  quite 
still,  with  the  water  bubbling  round  his  legs.  He 
was  hatless,  and  his  hair  was  cut  quite  short. 

A  thought  flashed  across  the  fisherman's  slow 
brain.  Like  the  rest  of  his  craft,  he  was  slower  of 
mind  than  hand. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  other,  divining  his  thoughts, 
"  I'm  from  Dartmoor.  You  probably  heard  of  my 
escape  two  days  ago." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  other  quietly,  while  he  wound 
in  his  line.    "  I  heard  of  it." 

"  And  where  do  they  say  I  am  ?  " 

"Oh,  the  police  have  got  a  clue — as  usual," 
replied  the  fisherman. 

The  escaped  convict  laughed  bitterly,  but  the 
laugh  broke  off  into  a  sickening  cackle. 

"  I've  been  in  those  brick-works,"  he  said,  "  all 
the  time,  meditating  murder!  I  stole  a  loaf  from 
a  baker's  cart ;  but  man  cannot  live  by  bread 
alone— ah!    Ha!  ha!" 

The  fisherman  held  out  his  flask,  which  the 
other  took,  and  opened  the  somewhat  uncommon 
silver  top  with  ease  bred  of  knowledge. 

He  poured  himself  out  a  full  glass,  and  drank 
it  off. 

"  I  haven't  had  that  taste  in  my  mouth  for  four 
years,"  he  said,  returning  the  flask.  "And  you 
are  guilty  of  felony !  " 

The  fisherman  probably  knew  this,  for  he  merely 
laughed. 

The  fisherman  nodded  again. 

"  The  question  is,"  said  the  convict,  after  a 
pause,  during  which  they  had  waded  back  to  the 
bank,  "  whether  you  are  going  to  help  me  or  not  ? 
Heavens !  I  nearly  killed  you  while  you  were 
playing  that  fish." 

"  Ya — as,"  drawled  the  fisherman,  "  I  take  it 
that  you  must  have  been  tempted.  I  never  heard 
you,  owing  to  the  noise  of  the  water." 

They  were  both  big  men,  and  the  convict  stared 
curiously  into  the  long,  clean-shaven  face  of  this 
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calm  speaker.  A  smile  actually  flickered  for  a 
moment  in  his  desperate  eyes. 

"What  I  want,"  he  said,  "  is  your  mackintosh,, 
your  waders,  and  your  hat — also  your  red  case 
with  a  long  stick  in  it.  The  handle  of  your  land- 
ing-net will  do.    Where  do  you  come  from  ?  " 

"  Plymouth.  I'm  going  back  by  the  seven- 
thirty  from  Horrabridge  (  ' 

"  With  a  return  ticket  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  I  should  like  that  also." 

The  fisherman  was  slowly  disjointing  his  rod. 

"  Suppose  I  told  you  to  come  and  take  'em,"  he 
said,  with  the  drawl  again. 

The  convict  looked  him  up  and  down  with  a 
certain  air  of  competent  criticism. 

"Then  there  would  be  a  very  pretty  fight,"  he 
said,  with  a  laugh,  which  he  checked  when  he 
detected  the  savour  of  the  prison -yard  that  was 
in  it. 

"  We  haven't  time  for  the  fight,"  said  the  fisher- 
man. 

And  there  came  a  hot  gasp  of  excitement  from 
the  convict's  lips.    His  stake  was  a  very  large  one. 

In  the  same  slow,  reflective  manner  the  fisher- 
man unbuttoned  the  straps  of  his  waders  at  the 
thigh,  and  sat  down  to  unlace  his  brogues. 

"  Here,"  he  said,  "  pall  'em  off  for  me." 

He  held  up  his  leg,  and  the  convict  pulled  off 
the  wet.  fishing-stockings. 

He  dr  jw  them  on  over  his  own  stockinged  legs, 
and  thi  fisherman  kicked  the  brogues  towards 
him.  In  exchange  the  convict  handed  him  his 
shoes. 

"  Am  I  to  wear  these  ?  "  the  fisherman  .asked, 
with  something  in  his  voice  that  might  have  been 
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amusement. 

"Yes — they're  a  little  out  of  shape,  I'm  afraid. 
The  Queen  is  no  judge  of  a  shoe." 

"  I  guess  not ! "  answered  the  other,  lacing. 
There  was  a  little  silence. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  the  convict,  with  a  curious 
eagerness,  "  that  you  have  seen  a  bit  of  the 
world." 

"  Here  and  there,"  answered  the  other,  search- 
ing for  the  return  half  of  his  ticket. 

"  Should  you  think  now  that  a  girl  would  wait 
four  years  for  a  chap  who,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  was  not  worth  waiting  for  ?  " 

The  fisherman,  not  being  an  absolute  fool,  knew 
that  there  was  only  one  answer  to  this.  But  he 
was  a  kind-hearted  man,  so  he  told  a  lie.  There 
was  something  about  this  convict  that  made  him 
do  it. 

"  Yes,  I  should  think  she  would.  Girls  are  not- 
always  rational,  I  guess."' 

The  other  said  nothing;  He  took  the  mackin- 
tosh-coat and  the  creel  and  the  rod  case  without  a 
word,  even  of  thanks.  His  manners  were  brisker, 
as  if  the  angler's  lie  had  done  him  good.  The 
change  of  costume  was  now  complete,  and  the  con- 
vict would  pass  anywhere  for  an  innocent  disciple 
of  Izaak  Walton. 

For  a  moment  they  stood  thus,  looking  at  each 
other.    Then  the  convict  spoke. 

"  Can  you  lend  me  a  fiver  ?  *'  he  asked. 
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"Oh,  yes!" 

Carelessly  opening  his  purse,  and  displaying  a 
Tgood  number  of  bank-notes,  he  passed  one  to  the 
unsteady  hand  held  out. 

"Want  any  more?"  he  asked,  with  a  queer 
laugh. 

11  I'll  take  another  if  you  can  spare  it." 

A  second  note  passed  from  hand  to  hand. 

"  Thanks,"  said  the  convict.  "  Now  tell  me 
your  name  and  address ;  I  shall  want  to  send  these 
things  back  to  you  if — if  I  have  any  luck." 

And  the  effort  to  steady  his  voice  was  quite 
apparent. 

"  Caleb  S.  Harkness,  United  States  frigate 
Bruiser,  now  lying  at  Plymouth,"  replied  the  other, 
tersely. 

"  Ah  !  you  are  an  American  ?  " 
"That  is  why  I  don't  care  a  hang  for  your 
laws." 

"  Mr.  Harkness — or  what  ?  " 

"  I'm  her  captain,"  he  replied  modestly. 

They  shook  hands  and  parted. 

It  was  only  as  he  plodded  along  the  Tavistock 
Ttoad,  limping  in  the  regulation  shoes,  that  the 
American  remembered  that  he  had  quite  omitted 
to  ask  the  convict  any  questions.  He  had  parted 
with  his  mackintosh,  and  it  was  pouring.  Tavis- 
tock was  two  miles  off,  and  he  had  no  notion  what 
-trains  there  were  to  Plymouth.  Yet  he  regretted 
nothing,  and  at  times  a  queer  smile  flitted  over 
his  countenance.  He  was  a  man  holding  very 
decided  views  of  his  own  upon  most  subjects,  and 
no  one  suspected  him  of  it  because  he  never  sought 
to  force  them  upon  others.  What  he  loved  above 
;all  in  men  wTas  that  species  of  audacious  and 
gentlemanly  coolness  which  is  found  in  greater 
perfection  in  the  ranks  of  the  British  aristocracy 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

Two  days  later  he  received  his  waders,  mackin- 
tosh, and  brogues;  also  a  new  fishing-rod  of  the 
very  best  quality  made  in  England,  and  two  .£5 
notes. 

Caleb  S.  Harkness  was  bound  to  get  on. 
.Firstly,  because  his  audacity  was  unrivalled,  and 
secondly,  he  knew  when  it  was  wise  to  be 
audacious. 

In  due  course  he  rose  as  high  as  he  conveniently 
eould  in  the  Navy  active  and  turned  his  attention 
sto  the  Navy  passive,  which  latter  means  a  nice 
little  house  in  Washington  and  the  open  arms  of 
the  best  society  in  that  enlightened  city.  Here 
-also  he  got  on,  because  men  were  even  more  im- 
pressed by  his  audacity  than  the  sea  had  been. 

Thus  in  six  years'  time  we  find  Caleb  S.  Hark- 
ness moving,  not  in  the  bed  of  an  English  trout- 
stream,  but  in  the  lap  of  Washingtonian  luxury. 
It  was  a  great  night  in  the  Government  city,  for 
England  had  sent  one  of  her  brightest  stars  to 
meet  the  luminaries  of  the  United  States  in 
peaceful  arbitration.  The  British  Plenipotentiary 
had  not  yet  been  seen  of  the  multitude,  but  he 
was  the  eldest  son  of  a  British  earl,  and  had  a 
title  of  his  own.  That  was  enough  for  Washing- 
ton, with  some  to  spare  for  Boston  and  New  York. 
Also  he  had  proved  himself  equal  to  two  American 
statesmen  and  their  respective  secretaries.  He 


was,  therefore,  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  all 
the  political  parties  except  that  to  which  the 
worsted  statesmen  belonged. 

The  President's  levee  was  better  attended  than 
usual — that  is  to  say,  there  was  not  even  room  on 
the  stairs,  and  America's  firstborn,  as  per  election, 
had  long  ago  lost  all  feeling  in  the  digits  of  his 
right  hand. 

The  British  Attache  came  towards  Harkness. 

"  Harkness,"  he  said,  "  I  want  to  introduce  you 
to  Lady  Storrel." 

The  American  followed  with  a  smile  on  his  lean 
face. 

"  Lady  Storrel,  let  me  present  to  you  Admiral 
Harkness,  the  man,"  he  added,  over  his  shoulder, 
"  who  is  going  to  make  the  United  States  the  first 
naval  power  in  the  world." 

And  with  a  good-natured  laugh  the  Attache 
went  off. 

"  Is  that  true?"  asked  the  lady,  smiling  with 
that  mixture  of  girlishness  and  English  grand- 
lady  ism  which  was  so  new  to  Caleb  S.  Harkness. 

"  Quite,"  he  answered  ;  "  but  I  am  not  going  to 
tell  you  how." 

"  No,  please  don't.  Of  course,  you  are  an 
American  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  but  you  need  not  mind  that." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  she  asked,  looking  at 
him  frankly. 

"  I  take  it,"  he  answered,  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
grave  eyes  which  she  saw  and  liked  him  for,  "that 
you  want  someone  to  listen  to  your  impressions 
of — all  this.    It  is  rum,  is  it  not  ? " 

She  laughed. 

"Yes,"  she  admitted,  "it  is — rum" 

In  a  few  minutes  they  had  found  a  seat  beneath 
a  marvellous  stand  of  flowers,  and  she  was  chat- 
tering away  like  a  school-girl,  while  he  listened 
and  added  here  and  there  a  keen  comment  or  a 
humorous  suggestion. 

Presently  she  began  talking  of  herself,  and  in 
natural  sequence  of  her  husband,  of  their  home  in 
England,  of  his  career,  and  her  hatred  of  politics. 

"  And,"  she  said  suddenly  at  the  end  of  it, 
"  here  is  my  husband." 

He  followed  the  direction  of  her  glance  and 
looked  upon  a  man  in  English  court  dress  coming 
towards  them. 

"  Ah  !  "  he  said  in  a  peculiar,  dull  voice,  "  this 
is  your  husband  ? " 

She  was  smiling  upon  the  man  who  approached, 
beckoning  to  him  to  come  with  her  eyes,  as  women 
sometimes  do.  She  turned  sharply  upon  Hark- 
ness, her  attention  caught  by  something  in  his 
voice. 

"  Yes  ? "  she  answered. 

Harkness  had  risen  with  a  clatter  of  his  sword 
on  the  polished  floor,  and  stood  awaiting  the 
introduction. 

"  My  husband — Admiral  Harkness." 

The  men  bowed,  and,  before  they  could  ex 
change  a  word,  a  fair  young  man  came  up. 

"  Phew — this  is  worse  than  Simla,"  he  said — 
then,  offering  his  arm  to  Lady  Storrel,  "  Alice," 
he  continued,  "  I  have  discovered  some  ices,  the 
most  lovely  ices." 
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They  moved  away,  the  lady  favouring  Harkness 
with  a  little  nod,  leaving  the  two  tallest  men  in 
that  assembly  facing  each  other. 

When  they  were  gone,  Caleb  S.  Harkness  and 
Lord  Storrel  looked  into  each  other's  eyes. 

"So,"  said  Harkness,  lapsing  suddenly  into  a 
twang,  "  she  waited." 

The  other  nodded.  He  raised  his  perfectly- 
gloved  hand  to  his  moustache,  which  he  tugged 
pensively  to  either  side. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  "  she  waited." 

Then  he  looked  round  the  room,  and,  seeing 
that  they  were  almost  alone,  he  moved  towards 
the  seat  just  vacated  by  his  wife. 

"  Come  and  sit  down,"  h3  said,  "  and  I  will  tell 
you  a  little  story." 

"  Does  she  know  it  ?  "  inquired  Harkness,  when 
they  were  seated. 

"  No." 

"  Then  I  don't  want  to  hear  it  !  You'd  bettor 
keep  it  to  yourself,  I  reckon." 

The  Englishman  gave  a  little  laugh,  and  lapsed 
into  silence — thinking  abstractedly. 

"  I  should  like  to  tell  you  some  of  it,  for  my  own 
sake.  I  don't  want  you  to  go  away  thinking — 
something  that  is  not  the  fact." 

"  I  would  rather  not  have  the  story,"  persisted 
Harkness.  This  American  had  some  strange 
notions  of  a  bygone  virtue  called  chivalry.  "  Give 
me  a  few  facts — I  will  string  them  together." 

Lord  Storrel  was  sitting  forward  on  his  low 
chair,  with  his  hands  clasped  between  his  knees. 
They  were  rather  large  hands — suggestive  of 
manual  labour. 

"  Suppose,"  he  said,  without  looking  round, 
"  that  a  man  is  in  a  street  row  in  Dublin  when  no 
one  knows  he  is  even  in  the  town.  Suppose  the 
— er — English  side  of  the  question  is  getting 
battered  and  he  hits  out  and  kills  a  drunken  beast 
of  an  Irish  agitator.  Suppose  an  innocent  man  is 
accused  of  it  and  the  right  chap  is  forced  to  come 
forward  and  show  up  under  a  false  name — and 
gets  five  years.  Suppose  he  escapes  after  three 
and  a  half  and  goes  home  saying  that  he  has  been 
in  America,  cattle  ranching — having  always  been 
a  scapegrace  and  a  ne'er-do-well,  who  never  wrote 
home  when  he  had  gone  off  in  a  huff.  Suppose 
he  had  tried  all  this  for  the  sake  of — a  girl,  and 
had  carried  it  through  " 

Caleb  Harkness  had  discovered  that  the  identity 
of  the  British  Plenipotentiary  had  become  known 
to  some  of  the  more  curious  of  the  President's 
guests,  who  were  now  mooning  innocently  around 
them  as  they  sat.  He  moved  in  his  chair  as  if  to 
rise. 

"  Yes — I  can  suppose  all  that,"  he  said. 

The  Englishman's  nerve  was  marvellous.  He 
saw  what  Harkness  had  seen  a  moment  before, 
and  over  his  face  came  the  bland  smile  of  an  in- 
telligent Englishman  talking  naval  matters  with 
an  American  admiral. 

"  Of  course,"  he  said,  "  I  am  at  your  mercy." 

"  I  was  at  yours  once,  so  now  we  are  quits,  I 
take  it," 

And  the  two  big  men  rose  and  passed  out  of  the 
room  together. 


BIRDS  WHICH  FLY  UNDER  WATER. 

§HEPtE  are  many  birds  whose  home  is5- 
really  the  water,  and  who  are  expert 
divers,  gifted  with  the  wonderful 
capacity  of  swimming  under  water. 
One  would  naturally  be  of  opinion 
'  that  such  birds  as  fly  under  water 
would  be  found  exclusively  amongst 
those  which  are  web  footed  ;  but  in 
this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  the 
general  opinion  is  at  fault.  Some  of  tho  web- 
footed  birds  are,  strange  to  say,  very  bad  swim- 
mers and  quite  incapable  of  diving,  whereas  many 
of  the  best  swimmers  and  divers  are  to  be  found 
among  those  which  are  not  provided  with  webbed 
feet. 

Using*  their  Wings- 
One  of  the  birds  most  at  home  on  the  water  is- 
a  pretty  little  song-bird  of  the  thrush  family, 
known  as  the  water-blackbird  or  ousel.  He  pre- 
fers rushing  water  of  any  kind,  whether  a  cascade 
or  the  stormy  water  of  a  rocky  coast,  and  is  just 
as  much  at  home  as  the  ordinary  bird  is  in  the  air. 

In  the  winter  his  "  home  "  is  sometimes  frozen 
over,  and  he  has  to  find  a  milder  place  ;  but  if  there? 
are  any  holes  in  the  ice  he  does  not  shift  his 
quarters,  but  dives  through  the  hole  in  spite  of 
the  cold,  and  appears  quite  satisfied  if  he  can 
manage  to  catch  a  fish  or  two. 

This  bird  makes  use  of  its  feet  when  swimming, 
but  it  really  uses  the  wings  to  get  along,  just  as  it 
would  in  flying  through  the  air,  a  fact  observed  in. 
all  birds  which  have  the  capacity  for  swimming 
under  water.  The  wings  of  this  class  are  wonder- 
fully appropriate  to  the  purpose,  being  almost  as- 
broad  as  they  are  long  and  of  great  strength. 

The  Chinese  jacana,  or  water-pheasant,  looksr 
even  less  like  a  water-bird  than  the  ousel,  for  it 
much  resembles  a  pheasant.  Its  claws  are 
peculiarly  long  and  thin,  and  its  feet  apparently 
quite  unfit  for  use  in  the  water.  And,  in  fact, 
they  are  not  intended  for  this  purpose,  the  neces- 
sary strength  for  movement  under  water  being- 
derived  from  the  wings. 

—as  Others  do  in  the  Air. 

Another  bird  of  this  kind  is  the  crested  grebe. 
It  is  an  exceedingly  artful-looking  bird,  especially 
when  in  its  wedding  dress,  when  it  has  a  high 
ruffle  round  its  neck  and  a  pair  of  feathery  horn- 
like protuberances  on  its  head,  which  give  it  a  very 
comical  appearance. 

As  a  swimmer  and  diver  it  is  second  to  none. 
At  the  least  noise  it  dives  like  a  flash  of  lightning 
into  the  water  and  can  only  be  detected  by  the 
most  experienced  eyes. 

The  giant  penguin  of  the  Antarctic  Ocean  is  one 
of  the  few  birds  which  get  about  badly  on  foot 
but  are  excellent  swimmers  and  divers,  being, 
gifted  with  great  strength  of  wing. 

Another  bird  very  similar  in  habits  is  the 
guillemot,  a  water-fowl  with  short  wings,  inhabit- 
ing the  northern  seas. 
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SOME  TIME. 

Last  night,  my  darling,  as  you  slept, 

I  thought  I  heard  you  sigh, 
And  to  your  little  crib  I  crept 

And  watched  a  space  thereby  ; 
Then,  bending  down,  I  kissed  your  brow — > 

For  oh  !  I  love  you  so — 
You  are  too  young  to  know  it  now, 

But  some  time  you  shall  know. 

Some  time,  when,  in  a  darkened  place, 

Where  others  come  to  weep, 
Your  eyes  shall  see  a  weary  face 

Calm  in  eternal  sleep. 
The  speechless  lips,  the  wrinkled  brow, 

The  patient  smile  may  show — 
You  are  too  young  to  know  it  now, 

But  some  time  you  shall  know. 

Look  backward,  then,  into  the  years, 

And  see  me  here  to-night — 
See,  O  my  darling  !  how  my  tears 

Are  falling  as  I  write  ; 
And  feel  once  more  upon  your  brow 

The  kiss  of  long  ago — 
You  are  too  young  to  know  it  now, 

But  some  time  you  shall  know. 


A  BACHELOR'S  DILEMMA. 

I'm  a  bachelor  still, 

And  everyone  to  ill 
Keep  asking  me  why  this  is  so. 

Give  ear  to  my  song, 

'Tis  not  very  long, 
And  the  reason  you'll  presently  know. 

I  can't  take  a  bride, 

For  my  heart  I  divide, 
Alas  !  'twixt  a  wit  and  a  belle. 

And,  as  my  moods  change, 

My  love-fancies  range 
Hound  Trixie,  you  see,  or  round  Nell ! 

Fair  Nell's  stately  grace 

And  correct  classic  face 
Enslave  me  at  times,  I  confess  ; 

But  the  spell  fades  away, 

For  those  carved  lips  can't  say 
Much  more  than  "  Oh,  no  ! "  and  "  Oh  yes !" 

With  Trixie's  bright  wit 

I'm  often  hard  hit, 
And  about  to  drop  down  on  my  knee  ; 

When  with  pain  I  recall 

That  she's  sallow  and  small, 
And  thinner  than  woman  should  be ! 

Oh,  cruel  dilemma  my  being  that  chains  ! 

Oh,  if  one  girl  from  t'other  could  borrow  ! 
Give  Trixie  the  beauty,  or  Nellie  the  brains, 

And  I'll  go  to  the  altar  to-morrow  ! 


THE  TWO  ARCHERS 

Upon  the  hills  above  the  heights 

Of  life  two  archers  stand  ; 
One  like  an  angel,  seeming  bright, 

The  other  dark  and  grand. 

First  the  bright  angel  bends  his  bow — 
Though  wounded,  still  the  victim  lives  ; 

Blinded,  his  wound  he  doth  not  know, 
But  loves  the  pain  it  gives. 

Then  the  dark  angel  soon  or  late, 

Doth  with  his  strong  arm  bend  his  bow ; 

Swift  speeds  his  arrow,  like  to  fate, 
And  ends  the  mortal's  woe. 

These  are  the  archers  high  above 

The  tides  of  mortal  life  and  breath — 

The  cruel  angel  archer,  Love, 
The  pitying  angel,  Death. 


THE   THINGS   IN   THE  BOTTOM 
DRAWER. 

There  are  whips  and  toys  and  pieces  of  string, 
There  are  shoes  which  no  little  feet  wear ; 

There  are  bits  of  ribbon  and  broken  rings, 
And  tresses  of  golden  hair  ; 

There  are  little  dresses  folded  away 

Out  of  the  light  of  the  sunny  day. 

There  are  dainty  jackets  that  never  are  worn  ; 

There  are  toys  and  models  of  ships  ; 
There  are  books  and  pictures  all  faded  and  torn, 

And  marked  by  the  finger  tips 
Of  dimpled  hands  that  have  fallen  to  dust, 
Yet  I  strive  to  think  that  the  Lord  is  just. 

But  a  feeling  of  bitterness  fills  my  soul 

Sometimes  when  I  try  to  pray, 
That  the  Reaper  has  spared  so  many  flowers 

And  taken  all  mine  away ; 
And  I  almost  doubt  that  the  Lord  can  know 
That  a  mother's  heart  can  love  them  so. 

They  wander  far  in  distant  climes, 

They  perish  by  water  and  flood  ; 
And  their  hands  are  black  with  the  direst  crimes 

That  kindle  the  wrath  of  God. 
Yet  a  mother's  song  has  soothed  them  to  rest. 
She  has  lulled  them  to  slumber  upon  her  breast. 

And  then  I  think  of  my  children  three, 

My  babies  that  never  grow  old, 
And  know  they  are  waiting  and  watching  for  me 

In  the  city  with  streets  of  gold. 
Safe,  safe  from  the  cares  of  the  weary  years, 

From  sorrow  and  sin  and  war, 
And  I  thank  my  God,  with  falling  tears, 

For  the  things  in  the  bottom  drawer. 
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HOW  DO  MONKEYS  TALK? 


BOUT   seven   years   ago  Mr.  Garner 
noticed  that  some  monkeys    in  the 
Cincinnati  Zoological  Gardens  were 
greatly  frightened  by  the  appearance 
of  a  red -nosed  mandril  in  a  cage  near 
them  ;  they  watched  their  neighbour's 
every  movement  in  an  excited  manner, 
and  seemed  to  communicate  what  they 
saw  to  some  monkeys  in  a  cage  next  to  them  who 
were  unable  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy 
for  themselves. 

It  was  evident  from  the  gestures  of  the  two  lots 
of  monkeys,  and  the  articulation  by  each  set  of  the 
same  sounds,  that  they  made  use  of  some  definite 
form  of  speech  ;  Mr.  Garner  therefore  set  himself 
the  task  of  finding  out  what  it  was,  and  we  now 
know  the  result  of  his  investigations. 

Finding*  out  with  a  Phonograph. 

It  was  a  very  difficult  matter  to  separate  the 
sounds  and  find  out  the  sense  of  each,  and  many 
attempts  to  do  so  were  unsuccessful ;  at  last  Mr. 
Garner  determined  to  utilise  the  phonograph. 

Two  apes,  which  had  been  for  a  long  time 
together  in  one  cage,  were  separated  and  placed  far 
apart ;  a  phonograph  was  introduced  into  one  of 
the  cages,  and  the  occupant  was  induced  to  give 
utterance  to  various  expressions  of  pleasure  and 
fear.  This  done,  the  phonograph  was  taken  out 
and  set  in  action  in  the  other  cage  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  the  effect  upon  the  other  animal. 

Numerous  and  varied  experiments  of  this  kind 
enabled  the  investigator  to  distinguish  the  principal 
sounds.  He  succeeded  in  uttering  certain  sounds 
himself  and  in  understanding  much  of  what  the 
animals  said.  At  last  he  felt  in  a  position  to  try 
his  knowledge  of  their  language  upon  a  few  of  the 
monkeys.  The  effect  upon  the  monkeys  was  almost 
incredible  ;  they  appeared  quite  stupefied  at  first, 
then  gave  vent  to  their  pleasure  in  extravagant 
antics. 

Some  Words  in  the  Monkey  Language. 

The  first  word  which  the  Professor  had  been  able 
to  distinguish  appeared  to  signify  "  milk,"  but  he 
soon  perceived  that  it  was  used  for  water,  and  in 
all  probability  could  be  applied  to  "  drink  "  gene- 
rally. The  word  used  for  solid  food  wTas  also 
generic  and  could  not  be  used  for  any  particular 
kind  of  food.  A  third  word,  very  clearly  defined, 
signified  "  hand." 

These  and  other  words  were  carefully  noted  by 
Mr.  Garner,  who  was  able  to  reproduce  them  very 
exactly.     They  are  articulated  in  a  sharp  tone, 


which  renders  them  difficult  of  reproduction  by 
the  human  larynx. 

One  of  the  words  seemed  to  bo  of  great  import, 
and  to  mean  "death,"  or  something  similar,  but 
Mr.  Garner  was  not  able  to  discover  its  exact 
signification.  The  effect  of  this  word  upon  a 
monkey  was  to  terrify  it  exceedingly.  The  first 
time  he  uttered  it  the  animal  trembled  with  fear ; 
the  second  time,  it  ran  away  ;  and  the  third  time7 
the  animal  was  mad  with  terror. 


WHAT  WILL   HAPPEN  TO   THE  LAST 
MAN? 


HE  probable  fate  of  the  last  man  is  a 
subject  which  has  often  been  dis- 
cussed. Among  the  solutions  of  this 
offered  are  the  following  : — 

1.  The  surface  of  the  earth  is 
steadily  diminishing ;  all  the  landed 
portion  will  at  last  T}e  submerged  and 
the  last  man  will  be  drowned. 

2.  The  ice  is  gradually  accumulating  at  the- 
North  Pole  and  slowly  melting  at  the  South  \. 
eventually  the  earth's  centre  of  gravity  will 
change  and  the  last  man  will  be  killed  by  the  rush 
of  movables  when  the  catastrophe  finally  comes. 

3.  There  is  a  retarding  medium  in  spacer 
causing  a  gradual  loss  of  velocity  in  all  the 
planets.  The  earth,  obeying  this  law  is  gravita- 
tion, will  be  drawn  nearer  and  nearer  the  sun 
until  at  last  humanity  will  be  roasted  from  the- 
face  of  the  globe. 

4.  The  amount  of  water  on  the  earth's  surface- 
is  slowly  drying  up.  Finally  the  earth  will  be  an 
arid  waste,  like  the  moon,  and  the  last  man  will 
die  pleading  for  a  drop  of  moisture  with  which  to- 
wet  his  tongue. 

5.  A  gigantic  planet  is  likely  to  tumble  into  the- 
sun  at  any  time.  In  that  event  our  great  lumi- 
nary would  blaze  up  and  burn  the  earth  and  the 
other  planets  in  its  plane  to  cinders. 

6.  With  the  beginning  of  the  year  3,000  a.d, 
the  human  family  will  commence  to  retrograde, 
and  in  1,000,000  years  from  that  date  man  will 
not  be  higher  in  the  scale  of  nature  than  the  plant 
louse  of  to-day.  In  this  case  there  will  be  no- 
last  man. 

7.  The  sun's  fires  will  gradually  burn  out,  and 
the  temperature  will  cool  in  consequence.  Tho 
earth's  glacial  zones  will  enlarge,  driving  shivering 
humanity  towards  the  equator.  At  last  the  habit- 
able space  will  lessen  to  nothing  and  overcrowded 
humanity  will  be  frozen  in  a  heap. 
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WHY  NOT  TEN-HOUR  TIME? 


^SlwiEc  mh    counti1ies  of  the  world  the  weights 
^ISSKPw*    anc^   measures   are   based  on  the 
^^S^S^^     decimal    system,     time     is  still 
ttilSft      reckoned  in  a  way  which  belongs  to 
s  bygone  ages-     The  defects  of  this 

Kfiy^f*'  system  are  fully  recognised,  but  man 
hesitates  to  lay  a  reforming  hand  on 
-this  really  simple  question  because  it  would  neces- 
sitate a  change  which  would  affect  everyone  and 
would  cause  considerable  confusion  at  the  com- 
mencement. 

We  have  grown  accustomed  to  our  present 
system,  awkward  as  it  is,  just  as  we  get  used  to 
an  awkward  or  ugly  piece  of  furniture  until  it 
becomes  almost  handsome  to  us  ;  and  we  cling  to  it 
in  spite  of  its  awkwardness,  and  continue  to  make 
mistakes  about  12'5  a.m.  and  125  p.m.,  etc.,  etc. 
Still,  it  is  quite  admitted  that  it  would  be  better 
to  have  a  system  which  did  not  allow  of  any 
ambiguity. 

The  simplest  way  to  settle  the  matter  would  be 
to  introduce  a  ten-hour  day  ;  that  is,  to  divide  the 
present  twenty-four-hour  day  into  ten  hours  of 
one  hundred  minutes  each,  dividing  the  minutes 
into  tenths,  hundredths,  etc.,  as  required,  and  find- 
ing some  easy  and  suitable  name  for  these 
divisions. 

The  first  consideration  is,  at  what  period  of  the 
day  shall  we  commence  to  count?  With  the 
Mahommedans  the  day  ends  at  sunset,  and  conse- 
quently the  new  clay  begins  at  that  time  ;  but  this 
is  obviously  impossible  for  us,  as  the  time  of  sun- 
set varies  from  day  to  day.  To  begin  at  midday 
would  be  very  awkward,  as  the  date  would  change 
during  the  working  hours.  A  slight  considera- 
tion shows  that  midnight  is  the  best  time  to  com- 
mence. 

We  should  divide  the  day  into  ten  hours  from 
midnight — midnight  being  called  ten  o'clock. 
Each  "hour"  would  consist  of  144  of  the  old 

minutes;"  and  the  day  would  be  divided  in  this 

•■way  : — 


New  Style. 

Old  Style. 

]0  o'clock 

12  o'clock  midnight. 

Q25 

>> 

12.36  a.m. 

0™ 

>» 

1.12  a.m. 

0T5 

>» 

1.48  a.m. 

1 

2.24  a.m. 

2 

4.48  a.m. 

V50 

>> 

6  a.m. 

3 

7.12  a.m. 

4 

»» 

9.36  a.m. 

5 

12  midday. 

<) 

»» 

2.24  p.m. 

7 

4.48  p.m. 

750 

>t 

6  p.m. 

8 

>> 

7.12  p.m. 

<) 

9.36  p.m. 

10 

>» 

12  midnight. 

The  first  hour  could  be  called  written  10  instead 
of  0  {i.e.,  1025  instead  of  025)  in  the  same  way  as  we 
write  12.36,  but  the  0  is  shorter  and  more 
practical. 


To  divide  the  day  into  tenths  and  the  hours  into 
hundredths  is  not  strictly  logical ;  but  that  is  of 
no  importance,  and  we  already  divide  our  weights 
and  measures  and  our  currency  similarly.  It 
would  be  an  advantage  to  call  the  hundredth  part 
of  the  hour  "  minute  "  because  we  are  accustomed 
to  the  word,  and  the  new  minute  is  roughly  one- 
half  longer  than  the  present  minute. 

But  the  word  "  second  "  could  not  be  used  to 
advantage,  as  we  should  wish  to  divide  the  minutes 
into  tenths  and  hundredths  —  and  thousandths. 
If,  however,  we  did  decide  to  retain  the  "  second  " 
we  could  reckon  it  as  one- hundredth  part  of  the 
new  minute,  its  value  being  very  nearly  that  of 
the  old  second — roughly  nine-tenths.  The  real 
values  would  be  : — 

Hour       =    144       of  the  old  minutes 
Minute     =       1*44  „ 
Second    =       0834  „  seconds. 

There  ought  to  be  no  very  great  difficulty  in 
bringing  about  this  change  ;  it  was  a  far  harder 
matter  for  people  to  get  used  to  the  decimal 
system  in  their  weights  and  measures,  yet  it  was 
done.  One  glance  at  the  above  table  would  suffice 
to  fix  in  the  memory  that  2.50  (or  half -past  two) 
was  equal  to  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  that 
five  o'clock  was  half  the  day  (or  mid-day),  and 
that  7.50  (or  half-past  seven)  was  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening ;  various  other  points  would  be 
quickly  grasped,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the 
whole  thing  would  be  quite  plain. 


Watches  and  clocks  would  require  very  little 
change  in  their  works.  A  clock  which  went  half 
as  quickly  as  at  present  would  be  preferred,  but 
the  chief  thing  required  is  a  new  dial  after  this 
style.  Further  divisions  of  minutes  could  be 
made  by  little  strokes,  as  at  present.  We  should, 
of  course,  have  to  give  up  the  use  of  one  hand. 

That  such  a  reform  can  be  introduced  by  all 
civilised  countries  at  one  and  the  same  time  is 
clear.  We  live  in  the  time  of  international  con- 
ferences, and  an  international  conference  would  be 
able  to  settle  the  matter  without  any  great 
difficulty.  A  meeting  could  be  quickly  arranged 
and  the  matter  settled,  so  that  we  could  begin 
a  new  year  with  ten-hour  time.  If  we  of 
to-day  do  not  throw  our  antiquated  style  overboard 
it  will  be  done  by  a  coming  generation  in  the  near 
future ! 
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SHOULD  WOMEN  PROPOSE  ? 

rcglp^  lIERE  is  a  story  extant  of  a  young 
^m^N^  girl  who,  to  a  young  man  cour- 
,\\S^J^  teously  accompanying  her  home 
\£p||P^|!     one  evening,  spoke  thus,  simply  and 

"My  friend,  I  wish  to  say  some- 
thing  to  you  very  simply  and  truth- 
fully,  and  I  ask  you  not  to  think  ill 
of  me  or  be  turned  against  me  for  it.  It  is  this : — 
I  like  you  very,  very  much,  and  I  honour  you.  I 
wish  you  would  come  to  see  me  often  and  con- 
stantly, to  try  whether  you  may  not  like  me. 

"  I  know  I  have  few  attractions  on  slight  ac- 
quaintance or  infrequent  meeting.  But  I  have  a 
good,  true  heart,  a  mind  not  unstored  by  much 
good  reading,  and  such  virtues  of  character  as  I 
have  been  able  to  gain  by  daily  sincere  effort. 
These  are  the  best  attractions,  if  only  there  can 
be  acquaintance.  If  you  will  come  to  see  me 
steadily  enough  to  know  me  you  shall  not  be 
bound  in  the  least.  If  you  do  not  incline  to  me 
there  will  be  no  blame,  no  harm." 

A  Story— 

The  young  man,  being  high-minded,  was 
touched  and  moved  deeply.    He  said  to  her : 

"  You  are  a  generous  and  brave  girl.  I  will  be 
as  simple  and  truthful  as  you  have  been.  I  must 
tell  you  truly  that  I  never  have  thought  of  you  in 
the  least.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  pay  you 
once  or  twice  such  little  courtesies  as  I  owe  to  all 
women.  But  my  mind  never  has  dwelt  on  you 
when  away  from  you — not  for  a  moment.  There 
are  two  things  also  which  you  ought  to  think  of. 
One  is,  that  if  I  should  visit  you  in  that  manner, 
and  then,  finding  myself  not  drawn  to  you,  cease 
my  frequent  calls,  it  would  be  given  out  either 
that  I  had  trifled  with  you  or  that  you  had  trifled 
with  me,  and  either  reputation  would  be  very  bad 
for  you.  The  other  consideration  is,  that  as  soon 
as  it  is  observed  that  I  visit  you  constantly  all 
other  young  men  will  keep  away  from  you.  Have 
you  considered  these  things  ?  " 

"  I  have  considered,"  she  said. 

"  And  still  you  wish  to  have  me  come,  and  to 
leave  me  perfectly  free  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  wish  to  have  you  come,  and  to  leave  you  per- 
fectly free,"  she  answered  quietly. 

In  such  an  act  there  is  naught  unwomanly  or 
unmaidenly.  It  seems  all  dignity,  serenity, 
simplicity,  grace.  What  a  cowardly  sneak  would 
be  he  who  could  betray  such  a  womanly  act  to  his 
male  friends,  or  to  other  girls  ! 

—and  the  Questions  it  opens 

The  story  opens  two  questions.  First,  whether 
the  initiative  in  love  ought  to  be  the  right  of  both 
men  and  women,  or  only  of  one.  Secondly, 
whether,  if  only  of  one,  the  right  should  belong  to 
men  or  to  women.  One  thing  seems  certain  that 
the  present  method,  which  inflicts  silence  and  con- 
cealment on  women,  on  penalty  of  shame  and 
derision,  and  gives  to  men  alone  the  dignity  and 
right  of  seeking  to  be  loved — that  this  has  some 


very  heavy  counts  against  it,  and  is  very  far  in- 
deed from  being  a  happy  and  conspicuous  success. 
The  present  system  has  little  to  say  for  itself  if 
judged  by  its  results.  There  is  too  much  evil 
mixed  with  the  good,  and  some  of  the  evil  at  least, 
and  some  of  the  worst  of  it,  fairly  may  be  traced 
to  the  stupid  and  unnatural  rule  which  forbids  a, 
woman  to  seek  her  own  love-life  simply  and 
plainly. 

It  is,  however,  no  little  question  whether  both 
men  and  women  should  have  the  right  of  the 
initiative  in  love — at  least,  whether  it  should  be 
so  habitually,  or  by  common  custom,  without  any 
restraint  of  sentiment.  Perhaps  something  might 
be  lost  by  such  a  common  participation — some- 
thing delicate,  tender,  poetical,  valuable.  There 
seem  to  be  some  reasons  why  it  were  better  for 
only  one  to  have  the  initiative  by  custom,  with 
the  strong  sanction  of  usage,  prestige,  sentiment, 
but  not  with  the  invariableness  and  tyranny  which 
marks  the  present  allotment. 

Reasons  for  and  against. 

Of  these  reasons,  the  chief  seems  to  be  the- 
mystery,  delicacy,  romance,  honour,  and  special 
character  thrown  around  love  by  having  the 
general  provinces  of  men  and  women  different  and 
defined  in  the  initiative.  It  may  be  that  an  equal, 
unrestrained,  similar  and  open  access  to  each 
other  for  initiative  or  confession  of  love  might 
wear  away  much  bloom,  wonder,  sanctity,  which 
is  preserved  by  the  difference  of  relation  of  the 
two  to  the  beginning  and  avowal. 

But  if  this  be  true,  it  is  still  a  question  whether 
the  initiative  should  rest  with  men  or  with  women. 
We  are  far  from  saying  now  that  there  are  no 
good  reasons  why  it  should  rest  with  men.  We 
only  insist  on  two  points  : — 

(1)  That  the  immemorial  vesting  of  this  right 
in  men,  the  physically  stronger  and  more  aggres- 
sive, is  no  proof  whatever  of  the  wisdom  of  such 
an  allotment,  or  necessarily  means  anything  more 
than  that  men  seized  it  wThen  savage  conditions 
gave  muscle  a  greater  value  than  gentle  intelli- 
gence, and  that  its  continuance  now  is  nothing  in 
the  world  but  a  survival  of  a  barbaric  usurpation. 

(2)  We  insist  that  its  transfer  to  women  would 
inflict  no  shock  whatever  on  womanly  nature  as 
truly  it  is,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  least 
destructive  of  maidenly  reserve  or  womanly  beauty 
in  taking  the  initiative  in  love.  We  suspect  that 
the  boldness,  haughtiness,  vanity,  and  pretension 
of  the  lordly  sex  would  be  shorn  very  much  ;  and 
we  mistake  much  if  women  would  be  spoiled  by 
the  right  and  power  thus  granted  to  her,  so  as 
to  queen  it  on  the  strength  thereof,  as  commonly 
men  now  strut  and  lord  it  and  swagger  on  their 
prerogative. 

 — *=xx»3333)3»==-  ■ 

The  Gridiron  is  the  name  of  a  new  society  paper, 
There  is  nothing  particularly  distinctive  about  its 
contents.  In  the  main  it  consists  of  paragraphs 
of  the  familiar  style,  which,  however,  have  the 
merit  of  being  brightly  written  and  very  well 
arranged. 
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WILL   OUR  SUN  GO  OUT  AS  OTHERS 
HAVE? 

NOWING  that  the  stars  are  not  merely 
^^Ijlj^^      brilliant    points    attached     to  the 
■^'iiijflK^?     vail^t  of  the  firmament;,  but  that  each 
s*ar  *s  a  veritable  sun  like  our  own, 
must  we  accept  it  as  possible  that  a 
v^S^X^*      sun  should  increase   or  diminish  in 
brightness  ? 

May  our  own  sun  at  some  time 
grow  great  in  light  and  in  heat,  dazzle  us,  blind  us, 
consume  us,  burn  vegetation  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  cause  animal  life  to  perish  in  a  stifling 
desert,  and  ley  humanity  on  the  scorching  sands 
of  a  perpetual  Sahara?  Or,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  the  beneficent  source  of  our  natural  heat 
become  wrapped  in  a  veil,  suspend  his  shining, 
shut  in  his  golden  rays,  the  arrows  of  flame  he  has 
.darted  since  the  days  of  Apollo,  refuse  us  spring- 
time and  flowers,  summer  and  harvest,  autumn 
and  vine,  spread  over  the  globe  the  frosts  of  an 
eternal  winter,  freeze  the  blood  in  our  veins,  make 
-  every  creature  shiver  in  a  final  anaemia  under  a 
moist,  penetrating,  icy  atmosphere,  and  lay  out 
the  whole  human  race  under  a  thick  and  increasing- 
winding-sheet  of  snow  ? 

It  is  quite  Possible— 
Yes,  our  great  and  beautiful  sun  may  be  extin- 
guished, and  may  be  illuminated  again.  In  the 
space  of  a  few  weeks  he  may  allow  death  to  invade 
the  world.  He  may  sit  upon  his  throne  in  a 
darkened  sky,  like  a  wan  spectre  reigning  over  a 
vast  burial  ground.  He  may  then  rise  anew  from 
his  ashes  and  again  support  the  life  which  had  for 
the  moment  disappeared,  and  continue  to  main- 
tain it  for  months,  years,  and  ages.  This  may 
yet  be,  and  doubtless  these  things  have  already 
been. 

Yes,  the  earth  has  already  been  wrapped  in  a 
.  shroud  of  snow  and  ice,  and  all  species  of  living 
things  have  been  thrown  into  a  silent  trance. 
And  at  that  time  the  world  was  already  old.  Its 
living  population  had  already  been  many  times 
-transformed    and   renewed.      The  splendid  and 
impenetrable  forces  of  arborescent  ferns  had  given 
place  to  sunny  glades,  full  of  light,  perfume,  and 
birds  of  gorgeous  plumage.     The  monstrous  and 
ferocious  saurians  of  the    secondary  geological 
.  epoch  had  made  way  for  the  superior  species  of 
the  tertiary  epoch. 

—indeed  has  already  Happened. 

Already  the  pensive  mammoth  was  leading  his 
herds  through  the  fields.  The  rhinoceros  was 
.  already  hunting  in  the  woods.  Already  the 
gigantic  stag  was  bounding  like  an  arrow  through 
the  valleys  and  the  ravines,  the  bear  was  shelter- 
ing his  family  in  the  caves,  the  apes  were  gam- 
boling in  the  fruit-bearing  trees,  the  horse  was 
galloping  over  the  plains,  and  the  nests  in  the 
thickets  by  the  brook  were  overflowing  with  life 
and  song. 

But  the  temperature  dropped  to  such  a  point 
,  as  not  to  leave  a  drop  of  water  in  the  liquid 


state.  A  dark  sky  hung  over  the  world.  Nature 
stood  still,  like  a  man  about  to  faint  and  fall,  and 
life  went  out.  No  longer  did  the  birds  sing,  the 
plants  blossom,  the  streams  flow,  or  the  sun  shine. 
This  glacial  epoch,  visible  traces  of  which  are 
still  found  everywhere  by  geologists,  extended 
over  the  entire  globe.  Was  man  already  in  exist- 
ence ?  Was  he  witness  to  this  great  catastrophe  ? 
To  protect  himself  and  save  his  budding  race  did 
he  find  some  sheltering  volcano,  some  equatorial 
isle,  a  refuge  forgotten  in  the  universal  cataclysm? 

But  the  glacial  epoch  is  inscribed  in  all  its 
letters  in  the  great  book  of  nature.  Its  explana- 
tion alone  remains  in  the  region  of  doubtful 
theory,  and  among  the  hypotheses  imagined  to 
explain  it,  that  of  likening  our  sun  to  other 
variable  suns  in  the  universe,  and  supposing  the 
variation  in  heat  to  have  been  sufficient  to  give 
our  planet  over  to  the  ice  which  enveloped  it,  is 
by  no  means  the  least  worthy  of  consideration. 

Other  Stars  that  have  Come  and  Gone- 
Analogous  events  are  before  us  in  the  heavens. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  is  that 
offered  us  by  a  star  of  the  constellation  of  Argo, 
situated  in  the  middle  of  a  singular  nebulosity. 
In  1837  this  star  was  of  the  first  magnitude,  and 
until  the  year  1854  it  surpassed  in  brightness  the 
most  beautiful  stars  in  the  heavens,  yielding  the 
palm  only  to  Sirius,  which,  up  to  1843,  it  almost 
equalled.  In  1856  this  star  began  to  wane,  and, 
becoming  inferior  to  all  the  stars  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude, took  rank  among  those  of  the  second. 
Continuing  to  diminish  in  1859  it  stood  among 
stars  of  the  third  magnitude,  in  1862  with  tho.-e 
of  the  fourth,  in  1864  with  those  of  the  fifth,  in 
1867  with  those  of  the  sixth,  and  in  1870  it 
became  invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 

—before  the  Eyes  of  this  Generation. 

Beginning  with  the  year  1871  this  star  gradu- 
ally passed  through  the  various  degrees  of  magni- 
tude between  the  sixth  and  seventh,  and  in  1886 
attained  a  minimum  of  7 '65.  Since  that  time  it 
seems  to  be  brightening.  Thus,  during  the  time 
from  1856  to  1886,  before  our  very  eyes,  this 
distant  sun,  whose  parallax  is  inappreciable,  whose 
distance  is  formidable,  whose  volume  is  prodigious 
— this  colossal  focus  of  an  unknown  planetary 
system  declined  through  seven  degrees  of  brilli- 
ancy, till  the  time  came  when  only  one-sixth  of  its 
original  light  radiated  from  it. 

What  judgment  can  we  found  on  such  variations 
in  regard  to  the  habit  ability  of  a  planetary  system 
subjected  to  the  irregularities  of  such  a  sun  ? 
Should  this  system  contain  some  inhabited  world 
like  our  own,  here  we  should  have  a  glacial  period 
brought  about  on  its  surface  by  the  gradual  waning 
in  power  of  its  sun.  Will  this  sun  of  Argo  revive 
again  ?  Will  it  regain  its  full  power,  and  again 
shed  from  its  increasing  sphere  the  rays  of  light 
and  heat  which  seemed  to  have  departed  from  it 
for  ever  ?  We  may  and  must  believe  so,  and  this 
belief  is  in  part  grounded  on  its  movements  and 
operations  as  they  have  been  observed  during  the 
last  200  years. 
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Halley  saw  this  star  of  the  fourth  magnitude  in 
1677;  Laca ill e,  of  the  second,  in  1751;  Burchell, 
of  the  fourth,  in  1811  ;  Brisbane,  of  the  second,  in 
1822  ;  Burchell,  of  the  first,  in  1827  ;  Johnson,  of 
the  second,  in  1830  ;  Herschel,  of  the  first,  in  1837. 
It  is,  then,  a  sun  which  varies  rapidly  and  in  wide 
proportions,  and  we  may  soon  expect  to  see  it  pass 
again  through  all  the  degrees  of  brightness  from 
which  it  has  declined. 

Different  Ways— 

To  what  cause  may  this  enormous  variation  of 
light  be  due  ?  May  it  be  that  the  star  removes 
from  us  with  extreme  rapidity,  and  that  it  is 
approaching  us  again  when  we  see  its  light 
augment  ?  No.  Because,  on  the  one  hand,  there 
is  no  movement  perceptible  (the  movement  would 
thus  require  to  take  place  precisely  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  visual  ray,  which  is  highly  improbable, 
and  which  becomes  even  impossible  when  we  con- 
sider the  large  number  of  variable  stars  that  are 
known) ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  admit  that  the  star  had  withdrawn, 
between  1856  and  1867,  the  whole  distance  re- 
quired to  reduce  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  to 
one  of  the  sixth,  that  is,  to  at  least  ten  times  the 
distance  of  the  star  of  first  magnitude,  or  of 
9,000,000  times  the  radius  of  the  earth's  orbit, 
which  would  suppose  an  extravagant  speed,  a  rate 
of  speed  which  is,  moreover,  impossible  to  admit, 
inasmuch  as  the  ray  of  light  which  takes  fifteen 
years  to  reach  us  from  the  first  distance  would 
require  150  years  to  reach  us  from  the  second. 
The  variation  in  light  is  not  caused,  therefore,  by 
-a  variation  m  the  distance  of  the  star. 

—of  accounting— 

Could  it  be  produced  by  an  eclipse  ?  It  would 
be  necessary  in  that  case  to  admit  than  an  opaque 
.globe  as  large  as  the  star  itself  passes  directly 
between  it  and  us,  and  n  a  >ks  its  light  for  a  space 
of  several  years.  The  very  nature  of  the  celestial 
movements  is  opposed  to  this  hypothesis. 

May  this  surprising  variation  in  light,  then,  be 
-due  to  the  rotation  of  this  distant  sun  on  its  own 
;axie,  admitting  one-half  of  it  to  be  incandescent 
while  the  oth.Gr  half  is  covered  with  spots,  en- 
trusted, almost  obscured  ?  It  is  scarcely  probable 
that  a  star  requires  at  least  thirty  years  to  accom- 
plish a  semi-revolution  on  its  axis,  and,  moreover, 
-the  phenomenon  does  not  appear  to  offer  the 
regularity  which  would  correspond  with  this  hypo- 
thesis. 

—for  these  Phenomena. 

The  most  natural  explanation  would  be  to  admit 
"that  periods  of  superabundant  brilliancy  corre- 
spond to  super-excitation  in  the  luminous  photo- 
sphere of  these  distant  suns.  We  have  seen,  in 
studying  our  own  sun,  that  its  light  is  due  to 
clouds  of  solid  or  liquid  particles  burning  in  its 
-atmosphere,  as  carbon,  calcium,  or  magnesium  burn 
in  our  artificial  flames.  As  M.  Faye  has  demon- 
strated, a  star's  period  of  brilliancy  and  activity 
•commences  when  the  surface  of  the  mass  of 
incandescent  gases  has  cooled  sufficiently  to  allow 
of  the  precipitation  of  liquid  or  solid  clouds,  sus- 


ceptible of  emitting  a  bright  light.  The  photo- 
sphere of  a  new  sun  is  formed  in  this  manner. 
Counting  from  a  certain  moment  the  phenomena, 
of  the  photosphere  may  take  on  an  oscillatory 
character.  The  equilibrium  of  the  gaseoti>  mass 
first  disturbed  by  the  dropping  of  scoria?  which  fall, 
and  by  vapours  which  rise,  precisely  as  the 
equilibrium  of  our  atmosphere  is  troubled  by 
the  circulation  of  water  in  its  three  conditions 
of  density. 

Later  on,  when  communication  between  the 
surface  and  the  interior  begins  to  be  hindered  by 
the  encroachment  of  the  scorio,  eruptive  phe- 
nomena are  seen  to  take  place,  periodical  cataclysms, 
whose  result  is  the  rapid  but  transitory  recru- 
descence of  light.  To  each  upheaval  of  the  photo- 
sphere corresponds  a  sudden  afflux  of  incandescent 
gases,  flowing  from  the  interior  of  the  mass.  Still 
later  these  alterations  are  observed  only  fitfully, 
and  at  last  they  cease  completely. 

The  Most  Memorable  of  them— 

Of  all  the  stars  which  have  changed  in  brilliancy 
the  most  memorable  is  that  which,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  in  1572,  suddenly  acquired  such  a  light 
that  it  eclipsed  all  its  sisters  in  the  firmament,  and 
became  visible  at  full  mid-day.  It  was  observed 
by  Tycho  Brahe. 

We  have  a  knowledge  of  twenty-six  such  stars 
which  within  2,000  years  have  presented  a 
sudden  exaltation  of  light,  have  been  visible  to 
the  naked  eye,  often  dazzlingly  bright,  and  then 
have  become  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  two 
latest  apparitions  of  this  sort  came  to  our  notice 
in  1866  and  1876,  and  made  it  possible  for 
spectrum  analysis  to  determine  that,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  veritable  combustion  was  going  on  in  these 
stars,  a  conflagration  due  to  a  formidable 
expansion  of  incandescent  hydrogen  and  to 
phenomena  analogous  to  those  which  take  place  in 
the  solar  photosphere.  It  is  a  circumstance 
worthy  of  remark  that  these  stars  do  not  flame  in 
any  other  quarter  of  the  sky  indifferently,  but 
only  within  quite  a  limited  region,  chiefly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  milky  way. 

—and  the  Most  Reasonable  Explanations. 

Let  a  general  explosion  take  place  in  one  of 
these  suns,  let  it  be  suddenly  enveloped  in  pro- 
tuberances of  inflamed  oxygen,  and  let  the  dark 
network  in  which  we  have  seen  floating  the 
luminous  granulations  of  the  solar  atmosphere, 
disappear  under  the  condensation  of  the  shining 
facula? ;  or  else  let  a  sun  which  is  beginning  to 
cool  and  to  be  covered  with  a  solid  crust  to  be 
torn  apart  I  eruptions  from  the  interior  furnace, 
or  again  let  the  fall  of  an  enormous  meteor  or 
collision  with  a  celestial  body  crush  in  some 
newly-formed  continent  on  the  surface  of  a  sun, 
which  is  becoming  encrusted  ;  or,  suppose  two 
formidable  meteoric  streams  to  run  against  each 
other  in  space — and  you  have  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  our  temporary  stars  which  have  shone 
forth  suddenly  with  dazzling  brightness,  to 
relapse  into  their  former  state  or  to  fall  into 
annihilation. 
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Stories  and  General  Articles. 


THE   PLAYTHINGS   OP  OUR 
ANCESTORS. 


^^|f  S  long  as  humanity  remains  what  it  is 
flSfsIptf    there  must  ever  be  a  deep  interest 
%^jSBt\!!t    attaching    to    the    amusements  and 
JbJP§^     playthings  of  a  little  child.  Every 
factor  of  his  being,  every  trait  in  his 
qSc*       character,   small   and   great,  stands 
J         revealed    during    the    happy  hours 
when,   in   blissful    self -forgetf  illness, 
he  gives  himself  up  to  the  delights  of  play.  His 
untrammelled  imagination   invests  the  meanest 
things  with  glories  born  of  his  phantasy,  and 
earth  is  still   paradise  while  seen  through  the 
eyes  of  youth.     A  rough-hewn  lump  of  wood 
becomes  a  well-beloved  doll,  a  pond  of  water  the 
glittering  sea,  and  a  crumbling  wall  a  stately  castle 
somewhere  in  the  golden  fairyland  of  his  illusions. 
Unhappy,  indeed,  is  the  child  who  cannot  play.  So 
poor  is  it  that,  even  if  its  parents  could  spend 
Golcondas  upon  it,  it  might  still  envy  the  beggar's 
child  nursing  its  rag-doll  on  a  door-step. 

Even  as  child's  play  is  the  mirror  of  the  child- 
soul,  so  are  the  playthings  of  childhood  the  mirror 
of  the  culture  of  the  epoch  to  which  they  belong. 
How  aptly  is  the  hyper-refinement  of  the  present 
day  illustrated  by  the  over-done  elegance  of  our 
children's  toys  !  And  if  we  look  back  at  the  play- 
things of  our  forefathers  we  shall  find  them  just  as 
eloquent  examples  of  the  lives  of  men  and  the 
illusions  of  children. 

The  Evolution  of  Toys. 

Just  as  long  as  there  have  been  children,  so  long- 
have  there  been  toys.  The  prehistoric  child 
got  his  playthings  direct  from  the  bounteous 
hand  of  nature.  Bright  and  vari-coloured 
shells  and  pebbles,  brilliant  field-flowers,  and  tall 
waving  grasses  were  no  doubt  the  earliest  toys, 
and  they  have  not  even  yet  gone  out  of  fashion. 
Soon,  however,  the  growing  intelligence  of  the 
race  began  to  evolve  a  rude  form  of  art,  and  the 
most  familiar  objects  of  daily  life  were  shaped  in 
clay  or  drawn  on  plates  of  bone,  with  what  skill 
men  might  evolve  from  their  dawning  conscious- 
ness of  form  and  proportion. 

These  results  of  the  labour  of  men  and  women 
naturally  became  theplay  things  of  their  children,  and 
pebbles,  shells,  and  flowers  were  superseded  in  part  by 
rude  shapes  of  men  and  animals  in  wood  and  clay, 
and  by  miniature  models  of  the  utensils  known  to 
primaeval  domestic  economy.  After  these  would 
probably  follow  the  model  of  the  hut  or  tent  in 
which  the  family  dwelt ;  and  so  the  earliest  doll's 
house  would  come  into  existence. 


According  to  the  evidence  of  surviving  relics, 
we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  the  child  of  a* 
thousand  years  ago  was  every  whit  as  destructive 
of  his  toys  as  the  boy  or  girl  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  for  headless  fossil  dolls  and  rudely 
dissected  corpses  of  wooden  animals  testify 
unmistakably  that  the  burning  desire  "  to  see  what 
there  was  inside,"  has  pervaded  the  childish  breast 
ever  since  the  childish  brain  began  to  think  under 
the  stimulus  of  curiosity. 

Centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  district  now  known  as  Schleswig, 
still  ignorant  of  the  use  of  iron,  made  their 
weapons,  tools,  and  ornaments  of  glittering 
bronze,  and  their  children  played  with  rattle- 
fashioned  in  the  shape  of  apples  and  pears,  ducks 
and  geese,  painted  to  resemble  their  originals.  In 
Hallstadt,  whose  history  goes  back  2,000  years,, 
many  little  bronze  animals  have  been  found  which 
evidently  belong  to  a  prehistoric  age.  There  are- 
oxen  with  great  curling  horns  and  stags  with 
mighty  antlers,  which  we  are  quite  justified  in- 
regarding  as  toys,  notwithstanding  that  some- 
scientists  look  upon  them  as  sacrificial  gifts.  In 
all  probability  they  were  both.  Did  not  the 
maidens  of  ancient  Ptome  sacrifice  their  dolls  to 
Venus  ? 

Dolls  in  all  Ages. 

Of  all  toys  the  doll  is  alike  the  most  ancient 
and  the  best-beloved.  As  the  baby-girl  is  the 
mother  of  the  woman,  so  is  her  affection  for  her 
doll  the  parent  of  her  love  for  her  children.  The 
earliest  glimmers  of  history  show  us  the  little 
Hindoo  maiden  clasping  her  ivory  doll  to  her 
warm,  brown  breast,  and  tiny  Greek  cherubs- 
playing  with  daintily  carved  wooden  puppets 
whose  limbs  moved,  and  which  could  be  dressed, 
and  undressed.  So,  too,  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  doll 
maintained  its  supremacy  among  playthings,  and 
the  poets  who  sang  in  old  and  middle  High 
German  did  not  forget  to  celebrate  its  hold  upon 
the  affections  of  the  little  mothers  of  their  day. 
How  its  exercise  was  provided  for  it  is  recorded  by 
Hugo  von  Trimmer,  who  in  1300  described  in 
suitable  verse  a  doll's  carriage  drawn  by  two  live- 
mice. 

In  the  ancient  city  of  Nuremberg,  during  the 
year  1859,  there  was  found  under  the  pavement 
of  one  of  the  streets  a  large  number  of  burnt  clay 
dolls,  figures  of  knights  on  horseback,  and  even 
doll's  toys,  which  give  us  a  very  clear  idea  of  how 
the  children  of  the  fourteenth  century  amused 
themselves.  Naturally,  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
Middle  Ages  were  not  so  fastidious  as  those  of  this 
age  of  luxury.  Coloured  eggs,  painted  birds 
carved  out  of  wood,  little  windmills  with  movable 
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&ails,  and  baked  clay  shapes  of  all  kinds  of  animals 
were  still  regarded  as  possessions  to  be  highly  prized. 
Toy  Knights. 
The  Abbess  Herad  von  Landsberg  describes,  in 
41  manuscript  of  the  twelfth  century,  a  very 
elaborate  toy  which  was  used  in  the  education  of 
young  princes  and  the  sons  of  the  nobility.  It 
consisted  of  two  dolls  clad  in  complete  armour  and 
equipped  with  sword  and  shield,  which,  by  means 
of  strings  and  springs  could  be  made  to  fight  with 
one  another.  Kaiser  Maximilian,  the  last  of  the 
knights,  had  one  of  these,  but  in  his  case  the  com- 
batants were  mounted  on  armoured  steeds ;  and  in 
the  collection  of  the  Imperial  House  of  Austria 
Ihere  are  two  complete  specimens  of  these  warlike 
playthings.  Here,  also,  are  to  be  found  bronze 
figures  in  the  armour  of  the  fifteenth  century 
mounted  on  wheels.  There  are  holes  in  their 
hands  in  which  little  lances  were  stuck  before 
they  were  run  a-tilt  at  each  other  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  children  of  a  people  that  delighted  in 
war. 

In  the  year  1572  the  Kurfiirst  August  von 
Sachsen  wanted  to  give  his  twelve-year-old  son  and 
lieir  a  Christmas  present,  and,  as  the  Kurfiirst  was 
himself  a  mighty  hunter,  he  gave  him  a  complete 
model  hunt.  Four  wild  hogs,  stags,  deer,  foxes, 
hares,  and  wolves  followed  by  six  hunters  on  foot 
and  seven  on  horseback  with  a  pack  of  twenty- 
four  dogs  and  ten  pack-horses  and  a  donkey  and 
sledge.  Thus  no  fewer  than  seventy-seven  pieces 
moved  that  Christmas  night  across  the  play-table 
of  the  fortunate  and  delighted  Prince  Christian, 
•while  his  two  little  sisters,  aged  ten  and  five 
respectively,  were  made  the  proud  possessors  of  a 
magnificent  kitchen  out-fit  consisting  of  40  dishes, 
36  spoons,  106  plates,  28  egg- spoons,  and  a  com- 
plete set  of  the  kitchen  furniture  of  the  period. 
The  Children's  Market. 

The  history  of  the  celebrated  "Children's 
31arket "  of  Niirnberg  plainly  shows  that  old- 
world  city  to  have  long  been  quite  a  child's 
paradise  as  far  as  toys  were  concerned,  for  there 
were  gathered  together  the  playthings  of  every 
nation  of  Europe  for  the  young  Niirnbergers  to 
choose  from.  Many  a  quaint  and  interesting  entry 
in  the  account-books  of  old  families  goes  to  prove 
that  the  children  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  little 
cause  to  envy  even  those  of  the  present  age  of 
invention  on  the  score  of  the  excellence  and 
variety  of  their  toys.  Hardly  anything  used  in 
real  life  but  was  represented  in  miniature  on  the 
stalls  of  the  "  Children's  Market,"  from  mechanical 
.knights  in  armour  to  the  smallest  article  of  doll's- 
house  furniture.  It  would,  of  course,  be  impossible 
to  give  anything  like  a  complete  list  of  them,  but 
I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  in  their  day  and 
generation,  the  children  of  each  age  of  the  world's 
history  have,  in  their  toys  and  the  games  they 
.have  played  with  them,  mirrored  in  little  the 
larger  playthings  and  pursuits  which  children  of 
older  growth  call  tools,  weapons,  trade,  and  war. 
Thus  here  as  everywhere  we  see  the  child  as  the 
father  of  the  man,  and  the  nursery  as  the 
miniature  of  the  world. 


THE  GOOD  THAT  TREES  DO. 


HAT  floods  follow  the  reckless  destruc- 
tion of  forests,  that  they  diminish  in 
frequency  and  in  volume  when  re- 
planting lias  restored  the  atmospheric 
equilibrium,  are  facts  acknowledged 
nowhere  more  frankly  than  in  Austro- 
Hungary  and  Italy,  where  the  annual 
"Ueberschwemmung"  or  "  flumana  " 
has  long  been  traced  to  improvident  tree-felling, 
and  where  legislative  enactment  in  the  re-afforest- 
ing of  districts  is  tardily  checking  the  evil  at  its 
source. 

Their  Effect  upon  Climates— 

An  example  of  how  the  bane  is  produced,  and 
how  it  yields  to  the  proper  antidote,  is  furnished 
by  Savoy  and  Nice — a  region  visited  annually  with 
inundations  of  increasing  intensity  until  1861, 
when  it  was  ceded  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  who 
forthwith  began  to  restore  the  woods  of  which  its 
hillsides  had  been  stripped,  and  succeeded  so  well 
that  its  present  equipoise  between  rainfall  and 
evaporation  renders  drought  or  flood  alike  a  rare 
and  exceptional  phenomenon. 

The  value  of  the  forest  in  preventing  such 
frightful  atmospheric  vicissitudes  as  the  sudden 
and  prolonged  downpours  which  periodically  bring 
ruin  and  death  to  the  riversides  of  Austria, 
Hungary,  and  Italy  is  not  its  only  title  to  the 
consideration  of  state  medicine.  It  has  a  hygienic 
importance  of  its  own,  not  only  for  the  air  we 
breathe,  but  for  the  soil  on  which  we  live.  Planting 
the  thoroughfares  of  great  cities  with  trees  effects 
no  chemical  improvement  in  the  air,  but  it  has 
a  most  beneficial  result  on  the  soil.  Vegetable 
growth  prevents  the  evolution  of  noxious  gases, 
and  wherever  trees  are  grouped  together  in  con- 
siderable quantity,  there  we  find  bacterial  develop- 
ment minimised.  Miquel,  for  instance,  observed 
that  the  air  in  the  centre  of  Paris  contains,  on  an 
average,  3910  bacteria  a  cubic  metre,  while  the  air 
in  the  parks  of  that  city  contains,  on  an  average, 
only  425. 

—and  upon  the  Health. 

Trees,  moreover,  act  as  barriers  against  trying 
winds  and  air-currents,  the  careful  planting  of 
special  spots  having  made  residence  possible  where 
formerly  none  but  the  robust  could  live.  In 
populous  cities  they  interrupt  and  detain  in  their 
foliage  the  grosser  particles — as  of  soot  and  street 
dust — which  are  apt  to  load  the  air.  Not  only  so, 
but  they  shade  the  soil. 

But,  away  from  towns  and  cities,  the  forest 
region  has  a  hygienic  value  peculiar  to  itself.  Its 
atmosphere,  relatively  richer  in  ozone  than  that  of 
the  unwooded  plain,  has  a  neutralising  power  over 
septic  gases,  and  its  influence  on  the  neurotic 
patient  is  found  by  physicians  to  be  favourable 
precisely  from  this  property.  On  jaded  systems, 
enfeebled  by  brain-fag,  the  air,  the  scenery,  the 
stillness  of  the  forest  have — not  less  than  the 
ocean,  with  its  silent  highways — a  sedative,  while 
greatly  exhilarating,  virtue. 
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THE   WOLPVILLB  DUEL. 

An  American  Story. 

J^fejj^  WAS  a-readin',"  said  the  old  cattleman, 
^Pjlfe;     as  he  folded  his  paper,  "  all  about  a 
"iSJffi^     dooel  between  some  I-talians,  and  it 
?iBgs«     tires  me  the  way  these  yere  monkey- 
j5ffij|fjfe    tenders  plays  the  game. 

"Oh!  This  yere  Wolfville  dooel? 
/fk^-'  Well,  it  was  this  a- way.  It  was  blazin' 
hot  an'  business  was  layin'  prone  an' 
dead — jest  blistered  to  death.  A  whole  lot  of  us 
was  sorter  pervadin'  'round  the  dance  hall,  it  bein' 
the  biggest  an'  coolest  store  in  camp.  A  monte 
game  was  a-strugglin'  for  breath  in  a  feeble,  fitful 
way  in  one  corner,  an'  some  of  us  was  a-watchin', 
an'  some  jest  settin'  around  loose  a-thinkin',  but 
all  keepin'  mum  an'  still,  'cause  it  was  so  hot. 
Jest  then  some  man  on  a  hoss  goes  a-whoopin'  up 
the  street,  a-yellin;  an'  whirlin'  the  loop  of  his 
rope,  an'  allowin'  generally  he's  havin'  a  mighty 
good  time. 

" '  Who's  this  yere  toomultuous  man  on  the 
hoss  ?  '  asks  Enright,  a-regardin'  of  him  in  a  dis- 
pleased way  from  the  door. 

" '  I  meets  him  up  the  street  a  minute  back,' 
says  Dan  Boggs,  '  an'  he  allows  he's  called  "  The 
man  from  Red  Dog.'  He  says  how  he  jest  took 
a  day  off  to  visit  us,  an'  aims  to  lay  waste  the 
camp  some  'fore  he  goes  back.' 

"  About  then  the  Red  Dog  man  sees  old  Santa 
Rosa,  who  keeps  the  Mexican  saloon,  an'  his  woman 
Marie  a  fussin'  with  each  other  in  front  of  the 
Dutchman's  store.  They'd  locked  horns  over  a 
drink  or  something  an'  was  pow-wowin'  mighty 
onamiable. 

" '  Whatever  does  this  yere  Mexican  family 
mean  ?  '  says  the  Red  Dog  man,  a  surveyin'  of  'em 
plenty  scornful,  '  a-draggin'  of  their  domestic 
brawls  out  yere,  to  offend  a  sufferin'  public  for  ? 
Whyever  don't  they  stay  in  their  wickeyup  an' 
fight,  an'  not  take  to  puttin'  it  all  over  the  Cauca- 
sian race,  which  ain't  in  the  play  none  and  don't 
thirst  therefor?  However,  I  unites  an'  reconciles 
this  divided  household  easy.' 

"  With  this,  the  Red  Dog  man  drops  the  loop 
'round  the  two  contestants  an'  jumps  his  hoss  up 
the  street  like  it  come  outen  a  gun. 

"  Of  course  Santa  Rosa  an'  Marie  go  along  on 
their  heads  mighty  permiscus.  Well,  they  go 
coastin'  along  on  their  under  sides  until  they  gets 
pulled  into  a  mesquite  bush,  an'  the  rope  slips  off 
the  saddle  an'  there  they  be.  We  all  goes  over 
from  the  dance  hall,  a-extricatin'  of  'em,  an' 
finally  they  rounds  up  mighty  hapless  an'  pensive, 
an'  can  jest  walk.  They  was  frayed  an'  ravelled 
a  whole  lot,  I  tell  yon,  an'  lose  enuf  hide  to  make 
a  saddle  cover  ;  an',  son,  you  should  oughter  heard 
their  language, 

"  '  Which  I  brings  'em  together  like  twins,'  says 
the  Red  Dog  man,  a-ridin'  back  for  his  rope.  '  I 
offers  two  to  one,  no  limit,  they  don't  fight  none 
whatever  for  a  week.' 

"  Which  as  it  shorely  looked  like  he  was  right, 


no  one  takes  it.     So  the  Red  Dog  man  leaves  his 
challenge  a-hangin'  out  an'  goes  into  the  dance 
hall,  a-givin'  of  it  out  cold  an'  clammy  he  medi-  • 
tates  libatin'  a  whole  lot. 

"  '  All  promenade  to  the  bar,'  yells  the  Red  Dog 
man  as  he  goes  in.  '  I'm  a  coyote,  an' it's  my 
night  to  howl.  Don't  rouse  me,  barkeep,  with 
the  sight  of  jest  one  bottle,  set  'em  all  up.  I'm 
some  fastidious  about  my  nose  paint,  an'  likes  a 
chance  to  select.' 

"  Well,  we  all  takes  our  inspiration,  an'  the 
Red  Dog  man  tucks  his  under  his  belt  an'  turns 
'round  to  Enright. 

"  1  If  there's  anything,'  says  the  Red  Dog  man, 
' 1  turns  from  sick,  it's  violence  and  devastation  ; 
but  I  hears  sech  constant  complaints  of  this  yere 
camp  I  takes  my  first  afternoon  off  to  ride  over 
an'  line  things  up  a  lot.  Now  yere  I  be,  an'  while 
I  regrets  it,  as  I  states  it,  I  finds  you  all  a  lawless- 
onregenerate  set,  a  heap  sight  w7orse  than  Greasers. 
I  now  takes  the  notion,  for  I  sees  no  other  trail,, 
that  in  half  an  hour  I  climbs  into  the  saddle, 
throws  my  rope  'round  this  yere  den  of  sin  called 
Wolfville,  an'  removes  it  from  the  map.' 

" 1  Of  course,'  says  Enright,  1  in  makin'  them 
schemes  you  ain't  lookin'  for  no  trouble  whatever 
with  a  band  of  tarrapins  like  us  ! ' 

"  'None  whatever,'  says  the  Red  Dog  manr 
mighty  confident.  'In  thirty  minutes,  I  jest  dis- 
tributes  this  yere  hamlet  'round  in  the  landscape 
same  as  them  Greasers,  which  feat  becomin' 
history  I  then  canters  back  to  Red  Dog.' 

"  '  Well,'  says  Enright,  'its  plenty  perlite  to  let 
us  know  what's  comin'  this  a-way.' 

" '  Oh,  I  ain't  tellin'  you  none,'  says  the  Red 
Dog  man.  '  I  jest  lets  fly  this  yere  hint,  so  any 
of  you  alls  as  has  got  some  bric-a-brac  he  values 
speshul  he  takes  warnin'  some  an'  moves  it  off  all 
safe.' 

"  About  then  Cherokee  Hall,  who  was  lookin' 
on,  shoulders  in  between  Enright  an'  the  Red  Dog 
man  mighty  positive.  Cherokee  was  a  thinr 
nervous,  gray-eyed  man,  sot  in  his  idees,  an'  I  see 
right  off  he's  took  a  notion  ag'in'  the  Red  Dog 
man. 

"  '  Well,  as  you've  got  a  heap  of  work  cut  out," 
says  Cherokee,  eyin'  the  Red  Dog  man  awful 
malignant,  '  s'pose  we  tips  the  canteen  ag'in  ?' 

"  '  I  shorely  goes  you,'  says  the  Red  Dog  man. 
'  I  drinks  with  friend  an'  I  drinks  with  foe — with 
the  pard  of  'my  bosom  an'  the  chudderin'  victim  of 
my  wrath  all  similar.' 

"  Cherokee  turns  out  a  big  drink  an'  stands  a- 
holdin'  of  it  in  his  hand.  I  wants  to  say  right 
yere,  son,  this  Cherokee  was  the  guilefulest  an' 
coolest  sport  as  ever  rifled  a  deck  or  backed  his 
play  with  a  gun. 

"  '  You  was  namin','  says  Cherokee,  '  some  public 
improvements  you  aims  to  make,  sech  as  movin' 
this  yere  camp  round  a  lot,  I  believes.' 

"  '  That's  whatever,'  says  the  Red  Dog  man. 

"  '  I've  been  a  figgerin'  on  you.'  says  Cherokee,. 
'  an'  I  gives  you  the  result  in  strick  confidence 
without  holdin'  out  a  card.  When  you  talks  of 
tearin'  up  Wolfville,  you're  a  liar !  You  ain't 
goin'  to  tear  up  nuthin' ! ' 
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Ki  <  What's  this  yere  I  hears  ? '  yelled  the  frenzied 
Red  Dog  man,  a-reachin'  for  his  gun  like  a  flash. 
But  he  never  gets  it,  for  the  same  second  Cherokee 
gives  him  the  glass  of  whisky  in  the  eyes,  an'  the 
next  he's  anguished  an'  blind  as  a  mole. 

"  'I'll  jest  fool  this  yere  human  simoon  up 
a  whole  lot,'  says  Cherokee,  a-hurling  of  the 
Bed  Dog  man  to  the  floor  face  down,  while  a  nine- 
inch  bowie  shines  in  his  hand  like  the  sting  of  an 
ugly  wasp.  '  I  can't  do  it,  though,'  he  continues, 
a-letting'  the  knife  down.  '  I  can't  cut  a  blind 
an'  he'pless  man.  But  just  the  same,  I  shorely 
fixes  him  so  he  couldn't  get  a  job  clerkin'  in  a 
store ; '  an'  grabbin'  the  Bed  Dog  man's  ha'r, 
which  is  long  as  the  mane  of  a  hoss,  he  slashes  it 
all  off  close  in  one  motion. 

" '  There's  a  fringe  for  your  new  leggins, 
Nellie,'  says  Cherokee,  a- turnin'  of  the  crop  over 
to  Faro  Nell.  '  Now,  Doc,  take  this  yere  Bed 
Dog  stranger  over  to  the  Early  Bird  saloon,  fix 
ibis  eyes  all  right,  an'  tell  him  if  he  thinks  he 
needs  my  blood  in  this,  to  take  his  Winchester  an' 
go  north  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  In  twenty 
minutes  by  the  watch — his  eyes  '11  be  all  O.  K.  by 
^then — I  steps  outer  the  dance  hall  door  a-lookin' 
for  him.  Be  sure  an'  p'int  him  out  the  door  all 
fair  an'  square,  for  I  ain't  aimin'  to  play  nuthin' 
■low  on  this  yere  man  an'  I  gives  him  a  chance.' 

"So  Doc  Beets  sorter  accoomilates  the  Bed  Dog 
man,  who  is  cussin'  an'  carryin'  on  scandalous,  an' 
leads  him  over  to  the  Early  Bird.  In  a  minute 
word  ccmcs  to  Cherokee  as  his  eyes  is  comin' 
'round ;  that  he's  makin'  war  medicine  an'  is 
growin'  more  hostile  constant.  So  Cherokee, 
mighty  ca'm  an'  grim,  sends  out  for  Jack  Booth's 
Winchester,  which  is  an  *  8  square,  latest  model.' 

"  '  0  Cherokee,'  says  Faro  Nell,  beginnin'  to  cry 
.an'  curlin'  her  arms  around  his  neck.  4  I'm  afraid 
he's  clue  to  crease  you,  an'  I  shorely  dies  if  he 
does.  Ain't  there  no  way  to  fix  it  ?  Can't  Dan, 
yere,  take  your  place  ? ' 

"  4  Cert,'  says  Dan  Boggs,  '  an'  we  makes  the 
trip  too  easy.  Jest  to  spare  Nellie's  feelin's  a  lot, 
'Cherokee,  I  takes  your  hand  an'  plays  it,  an'  of 
•course  I  sets  up  the  drinks." 

"  1  Not  none,'  says  Cherokee.  *  I  stands  my 
ihand  all  reg'lar.  So  don't  cry,  Nellie,'  he 
.adds,  smoothin'  down  her  yellow  ha'r.  i  Clean- 
strain  people  in  my  business  has  to  hold  themse'fs 
-to  face  any  game  on  the  word,  an'  they  never 
weakens  or  lays  down. 

"  So  Nellie  at  last  lets  go  Cherokee's  neck  an', 
ibein'  a  female  an'  timid,  allows  she'll  go  to  her 
rroom  an'  won't  see  the  shootin'  done.  We 
applauds  the  idee,  thinkin'  she  might  shake 
•Cherokee  some  if  she  stayed  ;  an',  of  course,  a. 
man  out  shootin'  for  his  life  needs  his  nerve. 

"  Well,  the  twenty  minutes  is  up  ;  the  Bed  Dog 
anan  gets  his  rifle  often  his  saddle  an'  goes  up  the 
aniddle  of  the  street.  Turnin'  up  his  big  sombrero 
he  squar's  'round,  cocks  his  gun  an'  waits.  Then 
jEnright  goes  out  with  Cherokee  an'  stands  him  in 
^he  street  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  Bed 
Dog  man.  Then  he  holds  up  his  hand  for  attention 
an'  says  : 

" 1  When  all  is  ready  I  stands  to  one  side  an' 


ask  if  you  alls  is  prepared.  Next  I  counts  one, 
two,  three,  an'  drops  my  hat.  You  alls  fires  at 
the  drop  of  the  hat ;  follerin'  of  which,  if  able  an' 
so  disposed,  you  advances  and  fires  at  will.' 

"  So  Enright  goes  over  to  the  side  of  the  si  reet, 
Counts  one,  two,  three,  and  drops  his  hat,  an'  then, 
4  Bangety  ! '  'Bang!'  4  Bang  ! '  goes  the  rifles 
like  the  roll  of  a  drum.  Cherokee  could  work  a 
Winchester  like  a  bell-punch,  an' that  Bed  Dog 
man  wasn't  none  behind.  About  the  fifth  fire  the 
Bed  Dog  man  sorter  steps  forward  an'  drops  his 
gun,an'afterstandin'onsteadyfor  a  second,  lie  start  s 
to  crippling  down  all  slow  at  the  knee,  an'  at  last  comes 
ahead  on  his  face  like  a  landslide.  They  was  two 
bullets  clean  through  his  kings,  an' when  we  gets 
to  him  the  red  froth  was  comin'  out  en  his  nose 
and  mouth  plenteous.  So  we  packs  him  back  into 
the  Early  Bird  saloon  an'  lays  him  onto  a  monte 
table.  Bimeby  he  comes  a  little  to,  an'  Peers  asks 
him  w  hatever  he  thinks  he  wants. 

"  '  I  wants  you  alls  to  take  oft'  my  mocassins  aiV 
pack  me  back  into  the  street,"  says  the  Bed  Dog 
man.  i  I  ain't  allowin'  for  my  poor  old  mother 
in  Missouri  to  hear  as  how  I  dies  in  no  saloon, 
which  she  shorely  abominates  of  'em,  an'  I  ain't 
goin'  to  die  with  no  boof  s  on,  neither.' 

"  So  we  packs  him  out  into  the  street  again,  an' 
hauls  away  at  his  boots  a  whole  lot.  About  the 
time  we  gets  'em  off  he  stiffens  back  some  convul- 
sive, an'  thar  he  is,  too  dead  to  skin. 

" 1  What  sort  of  a  game  is  this,  anyhow  ?  I 
asks,'  says  Dan  Boggs,  a-lookin'  over  the  Bed  Dog 
man's  rifle.  4  This  yere  man  looks  like  he  was 
give  away.  Yere's  his  hindsights  wedged  up  for  a 
thousand  yards  an'  he's  been  a  shootin'  of  car- 
tridges with  120  grains  of  powder  into  'em. 
Between  the  sights  an'  the  powder,  he  was  shorely 
shootin'  forty  feet  over  Cherokee  an'  aim  straight 
at  him.' 

"  '  Nellie,'  says  Enright,  a-lookin'  remorseful  at 
the  girl  who  colours  up  an'  begins  to  cry  again, 
•  did  you  cold  deck  this  yere  Bed  Dog  man  this 
away  I ' 

"  '  I  couldn'  a  lived  none,'  sobbed  Nell,  *  if  be  d 
got  Cherokee,  so  I  slides  over  when  you  alls  was 
waitiii'  an'  fixed  his  gun  some.  I  aims  it  all  for 
the  best  an'  to  save  Cherokee.' 

" '  Which  I  shorely  thinks  you  did,'  says 
Enright.  1  The  way  that  Bed  Dog  man  manipi 
lateel  his  weepen  showed  he  knowed  his  business, 
an'  'cept  for  you  a-settin'  things  up  on  him  I'm 
powerful 'f raid  the re'd  been  some  holes  in  Chero- 
kee now  not  showed  in  the  original  plan.  Well, 
gents,  s'pose  we  all  drinks  on  it.  History  never 
showed  a  game,  an'  a  woman  in  it,  which  was  on 
the  squar',  an'  we  meekly  bears  our  burden  with 
the  rest.'  " 

 -^r-ng<»^QOOG»-a--  

The  Professional  World  is  a  new  paper  which  is 
intended  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  immense 
number  of  artistes  of  the  lecturer,  the  reciter,  and 
the  entertainer  order,  who  hitherto  have  had  no 
organ  to  do  Jfor  them  what  The  Era,  The  Slaye, 
and  others  have  done  for  the  theatrical  world.  In 
its  way  The  Professional  World  is  good. 
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THE   SEARCH  LIGHT, 


ALL   ABOUT  ORANGES. 


the  sixteenth  century  it  is  presumed 
that  the  orange  was  introduced  into 
this  country.  Popular  tradition  would 
have  us  believe  that  they  were  first 
imported  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and 
that  the  seeds  were  planted  by  the  hus- 
band of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  niece  at 
Beddington,  in  Surrey.  But  indepen- 
dent of  this  tradition  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  the 
orange-trees  flourished  in  the  open  air  at  the  place 
mentioned  above,  and  that  they  were  protected 
during  the  winter  months  by  movable  screens. 

Later  on  we  gather  from  various  sources  that 
they  attained  the  height  of  18  ft.,  and  eventually, 
in  spite  of  the  care  they  received,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  afford  them  protection  in  the  shape 
of  a  greenhouse.  About  1738  they  were  destroyed 
by  the  great  frost.  In  the  South  of  England  at 
one  time  the  orange-tree  was  planted  exclusively 
in  gentlemen's  gardens,  but  although  old  writers 
would  have  us  believe  that  when  trained  on  walls 
the  fruit  produced  was  equal  in  size,  quality,  and 
colour  to  the  finest  specimens  from  Spain,  yet  on 
account  of  the  unfavourable  condition  of  the 
English  climate  their  culture  was  finally  aban- 
doned. 

Whence  they  Originally  Came. 

Inasmuch  as  the  origin  of  the  orange  is  in- 
volved in  obscurity,  and  the  most  learned 
authorities  disagree  as  to  the  location  of  its  native 
habitat,  I  do  not  intend  for  a  moment  to  open  up 
this  question.  I  would,  however,  simply  say  that 
it  either  reached  us  from  India  or  China,  most 
probably  the  latter;  but  whatever  its  origin,  one 
thing  is  clear,  that  when  fully  matured  the  orange 
is  one  of  the  most  delicious  and  healthful  fruits 
grown.  It  is  at  its  best  when  eaten  freshly 
plucked  from  the  tree,  for  its  flavour  under  such 
conditions  is  far  different  to  what  it  is  after  the 
fruit,  having  been  gathered  green,  has  coloured 
up  in  transit. 

I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  finest 
oranges  come  from  Jaffa.  They  are  not  only  very 
large,  but  of  exquisite  flavour.  At  two  shillings  a 
dozen,  considering  their  size,  they  are  by  no  means 
dear,  and  certainly,  taking  into  consideration  the 
question  of  core,  pips,  and  peel,  they  are  no  dearer 
in  proportion  to  Valencias  at  a  lower  figure.  It 
is  hardly  needful  for  me  to  say  that  the  Jaffa  is 
the  only  oval-shaped  orange  grown. 

The  Medicinal  Virtues  of  the  Fruit. 

The  importance  of  a  free  use  of  fresh,  ripe  fruits 
cannot  be  too  strongly  enforced,  especially  during 
the  spring  and  summer  months.  They  are  great 
purifiers  of  the  blood,  and  do  much  to 
eliminate  those  waste  matters  which,  if  left  in  the 
system,  cannot  fail  to  induce  disease.  The  orange 
contains  more  juice  than  any  other  cultivated 
fruit.  It  s  also  rich  in  free  acid  and  sugar,  and 
may  be  partaken  of  freely  at  breakfast  or  at  the 
mid-day  meal,  either  with  wholemeal  bread  and 
"butter,  or  alone. 


I  can  well  believe  that  no  more  beautiful  sightr 
can  be  imagined  than  an  orange  grove,  either  in 
fruit  or  bloom.  That  this  is  so  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  description  of  Alfred  Messnerof  the  orange 
trees  of  Milis.  He  says  there  are  about  300  orange- 
gardens  around  Milis ;  the  two  largest  belong  to 
the  Cathedral  Chapter  of  Oristano  and  the  Marquis- 
of  Boyle.  Both  are  small  forests  formed  entirely 
of  orange  trees.  Freely  left  to  nature,  the  tree- 
has  lost  its  stiff,  globular  form ;  it  stretches  its- 
boughs  on  all  sides,  and  on  its  crown  shine  the- 
golden  fruit,  the  silvery  blossoms. 

An  Orange  Grove. 

One  walks  under  an  uninterrupted,  shadowy,, 
glimmering  roof  of  leaves.  A  thick  carpet  of 
fallen  orange  blossoms  covers  the  ground ;  little- 
brooks  are  led  past  the  mighty  black  roots,  and 
their  murmur  mingles  with  the  song  of  the  birds  - 
that  dwell  in  the  boughs.  In  this  grove  of  the 
Hesperides  you  can  walk  freely,  bending  the- 
boughs  aside,  which,  rebounding,  shower  their 
blossoms  in  your  face,  or  envelop  you  in  an  intoxi- 
cating cloud  of  perfume  as  you  lie  beneath  in  the? 
shade  of  orange  trees,  as  grand  as  their  brethren 
of  the  forest.  The  orange  groves  of  Milis  contain, 
altogether  500,000  trees."  They  yield  on  the 
average  12,000,000  oranges  a  year.  In  the 
garden  of  the  Chapter  there  is  a  tree  which  alone 
is  said  to  bear  annually  more  than  5,000  oranges. 
The  walk  through  the  orange  woods  of  Milis 
seems  alone  worth  the  journey  to  Sardinia. 

It  was  the  Arabs  who  introduced  this  fruit  into 
Spain,  and  it  was  under  the  influence  of  their 
domination  that  the  orange  groves  and  woods  of 
this  country,  both  on  account  of  their  fruit  and 
fragrance,  became  the  wonder  of  the  world.  It  is 
from  Spain  that  the  bulk  of  the  oranges  that 
enter  our  ports  are  sent,  and  the  Valencia 
oranges,  when  fully  ripe,  are  of  excellent  quality 
and  flavour. 

The  People  who  Perfected  the  Orange. 

It  is  curious,  but  true,  that,  from  a  botanical 
point  of  view,  the  orange  is  treated  as  a  berry,  and 
this  view  is  based  upon  a  very  simple  fact.  In  the- 
grape  neither  flower-cup,  nor  corolla,  nor  stamens 
have  been  developed  into  fruit ;  the  orange  is 
formed  on  similar  lines  to  the  grape,  and  is  in  this- 
sense  botanically  a  berry.  In  this  connection  it  is 
assumed  that  the  orange  had  the  appearance  of  a 
bean  before  it  was  evolved  into  a  berry,  and  that 
in  its  earliest  developments  it  produced  its  fruits 
in  clusters  like  a  bean. 

But,  whatever  its  botanical  or  primaeval 
characteristic,  one  thing  is  clear  that,  directly  the 
Arabian  horticulturists  took  it  in  hand,  they 
brought  it  to  a  high  state  of  perfection,  and  whilst 
one  of  their  writers  states  that  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury the  Arabian  growers  began  to  enrich  their 
gardens  at  Oman,  in  Arabia,  with  the  orange  tree,, 
we  are  also  informed  by  the  same  writer  that  the 
tree  was  carried  by  the  Arabs  into  Palestine  and 
Egypt.  At  the  time  of  the  Crusaders  this 
aromatic  fruit  was  brought  by  them  to  Europe  as 
an  object  of  curiosity.  Of  course  the  so-called 
aromatic  fruit  was  the  bitter  orange,  and  around, 
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Jerusalem  enormous  numbers  of  tlicse  trees 
^flourished  to  perfection. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the 
•orange  deserves  the  popularity  it  has  obtained  in 
this  country.  At  the  present  time  no  fruit  is 
•comparable  to  it  from  a  dietetic  point  of  view.  To 
those  who  are  affected  in  the  slightest  degree  by 
sudden  spells  of  heat  I  would  say  :  Eat  freely  of 
this  delicious  cooling  fruit.  It  will  cool  and 
<enrich  the  blood. 

The  monks  paid  special  attention  to  the  culture 
>of  the  tree  in  the  monastery  garden.  Of  the 
orange  court  of  St.  Fabine,  at  Rome,  it  is  said 
that  the  trees  were  planted  by  the  hands  of  St. 
Dominicus  himself  over  200  years  ago.  The 
Dominican  monks  believed  the  fruit  was  endowed 
with  miraculous  powers,  and  on  this  account  they 
freely  distributed  them  to  persons  suffering  from 
any  kind  of  ailment  or  complaint. 

Their  medicinal  properties,  stripped  of  super- 
stitious fancies,  are  beyond  dispute,  and  whatever 
•doubts  exist  as  to  their  origin,  two  things  are 
clear — the  fruit-eaters  of  the  nineteenth  century 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  their  introduction  to 
two  of  the  greatest  schools  of  gardening  the 
world  has  ever  seen ;  the  first  flourished  in  the 
regions  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  the  second 
under  the  beneficent  administration  of  the  Arabs 
jn  ancient  Spain. 

It  should  be  incumbent  upon  the  proprietors  of 
/every  journal  of  importance  to  print  a  few  numbers 
of  each  issue  on  paper  made  from  linen  rags  with- 
out the  use  of  chemicals,  and  printed  with  ink 
guiltless  of  the  corrosive  acids  which  most  of  the 
printing  inks  of  to-day  contain.  The  paper  and 
ink  used  for  most  of  our  periodicals  render  their 
survival  for  more  than  a  few  years  a  matter  of 
impossibilky,  and  the  members  of  the  next  genera- 
tion will  not,  unless  there  is  some  change  for  the 
better  in  this  respect,  know,  except  by  hearsay, 
what  the  papers  of  this  one  were  like. 

The  enormous  circulation  of  periodicals  nowa- 
days has  one  odd  effect  which  I  do  not  suppose 
iias  ever  presented  itself  to  any  of  my  readers. 
The  great  staple  of  paper  is  pulp  made  from  wood. 
Fully  80  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  the  paper  used 
for  periodical  literature  has  this  material  as  its 
basis.  The  enormous  amount  of  wood  used  in 
this  way  every  year  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  the  Petit  Journal,  whiich  has  a  circulation  of 
-over  a  million  copies  a  day,  and  is  printed  on 
wood  pulp  paper,  consumes  in  a  twelvemonth 
120,000  fir  trees  of  an  average  height  of  66  ft. 
This  is  equivalent  to  the  annual  thinning  of  25,000 
.acres  of  forest.  This  enormous  amount  of  wood  is 
required  to  form  the  raw  material  for  a  single 
,paper  !  I  was  told  the  other  day  by  a  paper - 
.maker  that  in  Sweden,  Austria,  and  Germany — 
the  great  centres  of  the  production  of  wood  pulp 
— the  question  of  the  destruction  of  forests  is 
becoming  a  serious  one,  so  serious  indeed  that  unless 
.some  new  material  comes  into  use  before  long,  the 
printing  press  will  eat  up  the  forests  of  Europe. 


HOW   NUTMEGS   ARE  GROWN. 

£   


p^jpj/?  kARGE  stock  of  the  very  finest  nut- 
$S     iyk    1,,ei?s  f°r  s,M'd  has  been  imported  to 
wlMr    Jamaica  from  Grenada,  and  has  been 
ilnPsSr      sown    ^n   the    Hope    Gardens,  and, 
when  ready  for  distribution,  will  be 
sold  at  the  very  low  rate  of  three  half- 
"V*"        pence  each,  in  large  or  small  quantities. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  arrangements 
will  tend  to  develop  the  planting  of  nutmegs  on  a 
large  scale  in  suitable  districts  in  Jamaica. 
Already  one  order  has  been  filed  for  10,000  plants, 
and  another  for  5,000. 

The  germination  of  the  seed  in  large  quantities, 
and  the  care  of  the  seedlings,  requires  the  strictest 
attention  to  prevent  extensive  loss.  From  the 
seed  bed,  the  seedlings  are  transferred  to  bamboo 
pots,  and,  when  they  have  quite  recovered  from 
the  transplanting,  and  have  formed  good  roots, 
they  are  ready  for  the  nutmeg  plantation. 

The  Kind  of  Soil  Required. 

Nutmeg  trees  require  a  deep,  rich,  loamy  soil, 
moist,  but  not  swampy,  with  a  humid  atmosphere. 
They  thrive  best  in  steady  river  valleys  from  sea- 
level  up  to  300  ft.  or  400  ft.,  but  they  will  grow  in 
favourable  situations  up  to  an  elevation  of  2,000  ft. 
The  trees  should  be  placed  at  distances  of  25  ft.  to 
30  ft.  apart,  and  if  the  .situation  is  not  naturally 
shady  and  sheltered,  trees  should  be  planted  for 
the  purpose  of  breaking  the  wind  as  well  as  for 
shade.  The  trees  are  a  long  time  coming  to 
maturity,  not  producing  a  crop,  as  a  rule,  till  they 
are  nine  years  old  ;  and  only  when  they  first  flower, 
at  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  is  it  possible  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  are  male  or  female. 

A  very  small  proportion  of  male  trees  is  left  for 
fertilisation  by  insects  ;  the  rest  are  cut  down  and 
fresh  plants  are  substituted.  The  fertile  trees 
continue  to  produce  fruit  for  seventy  or  eighty 
years.  On  an  average,  each  tree  will  yield  10  lb. 
of  nutmegs  and  about  1  lb.  of  mace  every  year. 

The  Curing  Process. 

The  nutmegs  are  picked  up  from  under  the 
trees  every  day  except  Sunday.  On  being  brought 
into  the  boucan,  the  mace  is  peeled  oft' and  pressed 
flat  between  heavy  blocks  of  wood,  where  it  is 
left  for  two  or  three  days,  then  put  into  a  case 
and  left  till  it  reaches  the  proper  colour.  The 
nutmegs  are  put  into  receptacles  (with  fine  mesh 
bottoms,  so  that  the  air  can  pass  though)  inside 
the  boucan,  and  left  there  for  three  weeks  or  a 
month. 

They  are  then  shown  the  sun  for  a  couple  of 
hours  a  day  for  two  or  three  days.  After  this 
they  are  cracked.  Great  care  is  necessary  here, 
for  if  the  outside  shell  is  struck  too  hard  it  makes 
a  black  spot  in  the  nutmeg,  which  affects  the- 
value  considerably.  When  cracked,  the  nuts  are- 
sorted  according  to  size,  put  into  ordinary  flour 
barrels  and  shipped.  Regarding  the  value  of  the 
produce  of  nutmeg  trees  when  in  full  bearing,  it; 
is  stated  that  one  grower  in  1883  realised  from 
two  trees  as  much  as  -£30. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHY  OF  THE  FUTURE, 


FEW  months  ago,  a  learned  French 
professor,  referring  to  the  recent 
attempts  at  long  distance  photography, 
the  possibility  of  which  has  been 
theoretically  demonstrated,  wrote  the 
following  curious  sentence  : — 

"  Experience  alone  can  teach  us 
what  distance  can  be  covered ;  but  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome 
ought  not  to  be  greater  than  those  which  have 
been  met  in  telephony.  It  should  be  possible  to 
take  a  photograph  of  a  place  at  Versailles  from 
some  position  in  Paris.  Suppose  we  push  this 
theory  to  extremes. 

Shall  we  ever  Telegraph  Portraits  ? 
"  A  crime  is  committed  in  Paris,  and  the  assassin 
flies  to  America  ;  a  photograph  of  the  culprit  is 
found  in  France,  you  throw  a  bright  light  upon  it, 
place  it  in  front  of  the  transmitter,  which  you 
connect  with  the  Atlantic  cable,  set  up  a  receiver 
at  New  York,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  chief  of 
the  Newr  York  police  is  in  possession  of  a  photo- 
graphic representation,  which  is  far  better  than 
any  description/' 

In  other  words,  if  we  are  to  believe  this  gentle- 
man, who  is  not  accustomed  to  speak  without  con- 
sideration, we  must  not  be  surprised  if  we  are 
some  day  enabled  to  see  what  is  passing  in  another 
part  of  the  world  without  leaving  our  chairs. 

It  really  seems  as  if  a  commencement  had 
already  been  made,  for  an  American  electrical 
engineer  has  discovered  a  practical  method  of 
transmitting  by  electricity  all  kinds  of  pictures, 
drawings  and  engravings.  The  following  is  a  brief 
description  of  the  process  : — 

A  Step  towards  this. 

Gelatine  bichromate  has  the  property  of  be- 
coming hard  and  insoluble  in  water  when  once  it 
has  been  exposed  to  the  light.  Mr.  Armstutz, 
the  electrical  engineer,  photographs  the  object  to 
be  transmitted  upon  a  film  of  gelatine  treated 
with  bichromate  of  potash,  and,  by  simply  washing 
it  in  warm  water,  he  obtains  a  phototype  (if  we 
may  use  this  word)  in  relief,  the  thickness  of 
which,  at  each  individual  point,  is  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  intensity  of  the  ray  of  light  which 
has  fallen  upon  it  at  that  point,  producing  some- 
thing exactly  similar  to  those  stone  pictures  which 
are  hung  up  at  the  window. 

The  phototype,  or  block,  thus  prepared  is  de- 
tached from  the  glass  plate  which  supports  it  and 
rolled  upon  a  revolving  cylinder.  In  front  of  this 
cylinder  is  placed  a  small  apparatus  wdiich  moves 
a  style  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  it  to  work  over 
all  the  points  of  the  surface  of  the  block,  whether 
deep  or  shallow,  the  lever  supporting  the  style 
being  so  arranged  that  the  style  as  it  goes  up  and 
•town  over  the  block's  surface  touches  the  platinum 
tips  of  other  small  levers,  thus  establishing  con- 
nection with  the  source  of  electricity. 

The  result  is  that  the  electric  current  varies  in 
intensity  as  the  style  goes  over  a  shallow  or  deep 


surface.  Now  imagine  a  similar  apparatus  set  up  at 
the  receiving  point,  but  that  instead  of  a  style  wc 
have  a  graver  with  its  handle  opposite  an  electro- 
magnet worked  by  the  current,  and  instead  of  the 
gelatine  block  we  have  a  strip  of  paper  covered 
with  a  thin  layer  of  wax. 

Under  the  action  of  the  current  the  magnet 
attracts  the  graving  tool,  which  sinks  into  the 
wax  more  or  less  deeply  in  proportion  to  the 
intensity  of  the  current ;  and,  as  this  current,  as 
we  have  already  shown,  varies  in  intensity  accord- 
ing to  the  surface  of  the  original  block  placed  in 
the  transmitter,  we  get  an  exact  reproduction  of 
this  block  in  reverse,  i.e.,  the  reliefs  of  the  original 
are  sunk  in  the  reproduction. 

All  that  has  now  to  be  done  is  to  unroll  the- 
strips  of  wax  and  plunge  it  into  a  galvanic  bath,, 
and  you  have  a  block  of  wThich  you  can  take  any 
number  of  impressions. 

This  does  not  realise  the  French  professor's 
anticipations,  but  who  knows  that  it  may  not  be- 
the  first  step  towards  it  ? 


AN  INSTRUMENT  FOR  MEASURING 
SMELLS. 


YERYONE  knows  that  a  smell,  how- 
ever strong  it  may  be,  does  not  last 
forever;  it  decreases  with  time.  This 
being  so,  we  are  naturally  led  to  ask 
what  quantity  of  particles  must  be 
emitted  into  the  atmosphere  by  a 
volatile  body  in  order  to  create  in  our 
organs  this  impression  of  smell.  Mr. 
Charles  Henry,  a  well-known  physician  of  the 
Sorbonne,  has  invented  an  instrument  called  the 
olfactometer  (literally,  smell  measure),  which  has 
enabled  him  to  determine  to  a  nicety  the  weight 
of  odour  per  cubic  centimetre  of  air  required  tc 
produce  the  sensation. 

The  principle  of  the  olfactometer  is  simple 
enough,  and  consists  really  of  a  graduated  glass 
tube  sliding  within  a  paper  tube  plunged  into  a 
perfumed  atmosphere.  As  the  glass  tube  slide- 
out  there  is  a  proportionate  amount  of  perfume 
diffused,  and  it  is  easy  by  this  means  to  measure 
the  power  of  smell  possessed  by  anybody,  and  also 
to  test  the  amount  of  odour  emitted  by  any  given 
perfume.  This  latter  property  of  the  olfactometer 
is  of  considerable  use  commercially,  as  it  enables 
the  dealer— and  also  the  buyer— to  find  out  the 
relative  strengths  of  different  perfumes. 

Another  point  of  importance  brought  to  light 
by  the  researches  of  M.  Charles  Henry  is  the 
effect  produced  by  odours  upon  the  respiratory 
movement  and  muscular  effort ;  his  investigations 
open  up  quite  a  new  field  for  the  physiologist  and 
the  physician.  In  former  times  quack  doctors 
often  prescribed  the  inhalation  of  various  per- 
fumes for  certain  complaints,  and  we  are  now  led 
to  ask  whether  there  was  not  some  truth  in  what 
they  said,  and  whether,  in  the  future,  our  doctors 
will  not  endeavour  to  cure  complaints  by  per- 
fumes just  as  they  now  send  us  to  the  seaside. 
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THE  NEWSPAPERS  OP  PRANCE  AND 
AUSTRALIA. 

«R.  EDWARD  DELILLE,  in  an 
English  magazine,  writes  a  chatty, 
informational  article  on  "  The 
French  Newspaper  Press."  Any- 
one who  picks  up  a  French  journal 
and  compares  it  with  a  newspaper 
printed  in  the  United  Kingdom 
will  see  at  a  glance  that,  except  in 
name,  the  one  journal  is  no  more  like  the  other 
than  the  quick-witted  Frenchman  resembles  the 
slow,  phlegmatic  Englishman.  This  fact  Mr. 
Delille's  article  proves  up  to  the  hilt.  In  regard 
to  "  news  "  the  French  papers  appear  indifferent, 
and  the  recording  of  an  event  a  day  or  two  late 
doesn't  with  them  matter. 
French  Papers  are  not  Newsy,  but  Literary. 
But,  if  it  be  a  question  of  literary  style,  of  witty, 
epigrammatic,  sparkling,  real,  honestly-worked-up 
literature,  then  French  journalists  are  on  the  alert, 
and  set  to  work  with  results  that,  from  a  literary 
point,  leave  the  English  Press  far  behind  in  a 
comparison.  And  this  is  the  difference  that  dis- 
tinguishes, above  all  other  features  of  distinction, 
the  Press  of  La  Belle  France  from  that  of  Per- 
fidious Albion. 

Classing  the  French  Press  as  being  in  reality 
the  Press  of  Paris,  which  models  and  inspires  the 
journals  of  the  whole  country,  Mr.  Delille  denies 
the  assertion  that  the  Parisian  Press  is  a  terror. 
"  Few  things  call  so  little  for  taking  seriously  as 
do  the  journals  and  journalists  of  France." 

The  Two  Classes  into  which  they  are  Divided. 

There  are  two  great  classes  of  papers  in  the 
gay  capital — The  Figaro  and  The  Temps — and  all 
the  others  amusingly  range  themselves  in  one  or 
other  of  these  two  great  classes.  Parisian  dailies, 
we  are  told,  are  nearly  as  slavishly  alike  in  tone, 
contents,  and  "  make-up  "  as  are  London  dailies — 
a  fact  not  calculated  to  enhance  one's  opinion  of 
the  inventiveness  of  mankind. 

A  grave  paper  on  the  basis  of  The  Temps  would 
contain  a  political  bulletin,  unsigned  leaders  and 
leaderettes,  a  foreign  correspondent's  "  chronique" 
a  "  Bulletin  of  the  Day  *'  or  "  To-day's  News " 
column  (a  kind  of  cast-iron  summary  of  minor 
occurrences  of  the  preceding  day),  portion  of  a 
serial  story  (the  feuilleton),  a  limited  number  of 
advertisements,  and  a  Money  Market"  article, 
the  latter  received  generally  from  a  speculative 
firm  ready  to  pay,  and  pay  well,  for  the  double 
privilege  of  having  space  wherein  to  advance  any 
little  professional  scheme  it  may  have  in  hand  and 
of  being  assured  against  all  possibility  of  an 
id  verse  campaign  in  the  columns  of  the  journal  it 
subsides. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sprightly  class  of  papers 
reproduce  the  light,  smart,  piquant  "  Parisian " 
type,  of  which  the  Figaro,  Gaulois,  and  Gil  Bias 
are  said  to  be  the  most  perfect  and  prominent 
examples.  In  them  the  chronique,  never  dull  nor 
"  grave,"  but  always  a  brilliant  piece  of  writing, 


occupies  the  place  of  honour.  Then  come  lively 
"  Echoes,"  a  lively  interview,  crisp,  lively,  sum- 
maries of  Parliament,  lively  theatrical  and  lively 
sporting  news,  and,  in  fact,  everything  lively  or 
dull  that  can  be  written  in  a  lively  style. 

The  French  sheet  must  never  exceed  in  size 
four  pages.  The  French  reader  also  insists  on  his 
paper  limiting  its  advertisements.  Thus,  while 
an  eight-pager  would  not  succeed  in  Paris, 
the  managers  of  Paris  journals,  unlike  those  of  the 
London  papers,  with  page  upon  page  of  closely- 
packed  advertisements,  dare  press  upon  their 
readers  "  barely  a  page,  in  sprawling  type  bestrewn 
with  cuts." 

The  Puffs  on  which  they  Live. 

Now,  as  a  paper  must  live  some  way,  the  French 
papers,  unable  to  amass  wealth  by  advertisements, 
must  look  for  it  elsewhere  ;  and  payment  for  high- 
class  "  puffing  "  follows  inevitably.  There  are  some 
journals  in  France  which  never  pay,  and  which  are 
still  in  active  life — a  problem  explained  by  the 
knowledge  that  political  parties  "  keep "  their 
organs,  that  several  personalities  retain  a  journal 
to  "  boom  "  them,  and  that  the  keeping  of  a  paper 
in  France  is  often  regarded  as  is  the  keeping  of  a 
yacht  in  these  countries — a  luxury  that  is  com- 
paratively cheap. 

The  writer  of  the  article  before  us  explains  the 
literary  element  in  the  French,  and  its  absence  in 
the  English  journals  by  a  statement  that  Paris 
wants  literature  daily,  whereas  London  is  content 
to  receive  its  literature  no  oftener  than  once  a 
month.    This  may  be  so. 

But  we  incline  to  believe  that  there  are  other 
explanations.  One  of  these  is  the  different  tem- 
perament of  the  French  people.  They  take  things 
easy,  and  they  must  have  their  daily  reading 
dished  up  to  them  in  dainty,  half -column  fashion. 
Naturally  the  practical  editors  of  France  recognise 
the  national  taste,  and  "  act  accordingly,"  leaving 
to  English  papers  the  long  column  after  column  of 
parliamentary  reports  and  the  verbatim,  and 
often  dry,  reports  of  our  M.P.'s  to  their  constitu- 
ents. 

They  make  the  chronique  writing  the  feature  of 
their  papers,  and  they  pay  well  to  continue  it  so. 
Theophile  Gautier  once  declared  that  if  an  editoi 
wanted  verse  he  should  pay  ten  louis  the  line. 
The  Paris  journalists  don't  receive  that  sum 
altogether  ;  but  The  Figaro  remunerates  its 
chroniquers  by  .£12  for  two  columns  of  big 
print,  and  for  the  writing  of  interviews  in  the 
present  fashion  several  Parisian  journalists  are 
paid  at  rates  ranging  from  £600  to  £1,000  a  year. 
A  Summing'  Up  of  Them. 

Take  it  all  in  all,  the  French  Press  is  worthy  of 
the  clever,  witty,  polite,  ceremonious  people  of 
whom,  with  all  their  faults  as  well  as  all  their 
excellences,  it  is  a  true  reflex.  As  in  every  other 
country,  the  Press  in  France  also  is  a  power. 
Belittle  as  the  critic  may,  it  must  be  admitted,  as 
is  claimed  for  it.  that  it  has  for  more  than  a 
generation  past  played  a  very  considerable  part  in 
the  life  of  the  population,  and  often  exerted  a 
direct  influence  upon  the  destinies  of  the  State. 
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By  way  of  contrast  to  the  details  on  French 
journalism  it  may  be  permissible  to  allude  to  the 
Press  of  Australia,  the  growth  of  which  makes  it 
not  the  least  among  the  institutions  of  the  Colonies. 
A  working  journalist,  an  Englishman,  who  has 
been  in  the  Colonies  for  some  thirteen  years, 
furnishes  an  account  to  the  very  useful  monthly 
called  Greater  Britain. 

It  is  full  of  material  which  cannot  but  prove  in- 
structive to  readers  of  newspapers  in  this  country. 
The  first  point  he  observes  about  Australasian 
newspapers  is  the  quantity  of  matter  which  they 
publish.  The  Melbourne  Argus,  or  the  Sydney 
Morning  Herald,  published  at  2d.,  contains  as 
much  matter  as  the  London  Times  at  3d.,  is  as 
well  printed,  on  as  gcod  paper,  and,  bold  as  the 
assertion  may  appear,  is  almost  as  well  written. 

So  narrow  has  the  world  become  that  writers 
who  contribute  to  The  Times  occasionally  contri- 
bute also  to  The  Argus  or  Sydney  Morning  Herald. 
From  England  have  gone  forth  to  the  rising 
Britain  in  the  Pacific  "  men  of  light  and  leading  " 
as  Professors  in  the  Universities  and  so  forth,  who 
find  scope  for  usefulness  in  the  Australasian  Press 
as  well  as  in  the  lecture  room.  In  truth,  it  is 
claimed  that  the  ordinary  journalistic  work  of  the 
leading  papers  is  as  well  done  in  Sydney  or  Mel- 
bourne as  it  is  in  London. 

The  Cheapness  of  Australian  Papers. 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  the  higher  priced  papers 
that  Australasia  is  able  to  hold  its  own.  Mel- 
bourne can  boast,  in  The  Melbourne  Age,  of  a  penny 
morning  paper  which  gives  far  more  matter  than 
any  London  daily  paper  published  at  the  same 
price.  This  is  held  to  be  the  more  remarkable, 
because  in  Australia  printing  materials  of  every 
kind,  and  labour,  are  much  clearer  than  in  Eng- 
land. 

In  Australia  the  working  man  is  king,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  benefits  which  his  majesty  en- 
joys is  cheap  food — food  for  the  mind  as  well  as 
food  for  the  body.  He  can  buy  a  pound  of  mutton 
for  twopence,  and  for  a  penny  he  can  buy  a  news- 
paper which  contains  more  matter  than  The  Stan- 
dard, The  Telegraph,  or  The  Daily  News,  is  in  most 
respects  as  well-written,  and  gives  him  information 
which  he  would  hardly  be  able  to  glean  from  the 
London  papers. 

The  General  Interest  in  Politics— 

As  these  advantages  are  concurrent  with  high 
wages  and  a  general  desire  for  knowledge,  every 
working  man,  in  the  towns  at  any  rate,  takes  his 
morning  paper  as  regularly  as  he  takes  his  break- 
fast. Further,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  in- 
telligent workmen  in  the  towns  of  Australasia 
know  far  more  of  English  politics  and  the  course 
of  Continental  diplomacy  than  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  well-educated  middle  classes  at 
home. 

This  may  seem  an  audacious  statement  to  make, 
but  it  can  easily  be  justified,  and  the  fact  can  be 
accounted  for  in  a  very  simple  way.  In  England 
a  large  number  of  people  "  don't  bother  themselves 
about  politics,"  as  they  express  it.  In  the  Austra- 
lian Colonies  the  subject  is  one  in  which  all  classes 


take  a  keen  interest.  In  England,  if  a  newspaper 
reader  wishes  to  know  anything  about  domestic 
politics,  he  has  to  wade  through  yards  of  Parlia- 
mentary debates  and  extra-Parliamentary  speeches. 

If  he  wishes  to  know  what  is  going  on  at  the 
various  diplomatic  centres  on  the  Continent,  he  is 
confronted  with  a  formidable  mass  of  telegrams, 
often  contradictory,  and  frequently  expressed  in 
language  as  vague  as  the  utterances  of  the  diplo- 
matists themselves. 

In  Australia  all  this  mass  of  crude  material  is 
sifted  down  and  sublimated,  so  to  speak,  for  the 
newspaper  reader.  The  European  news  comes  by 
cable;  cable  messages  are  expensive,  and,  conse- 
quently, must  of  necessity  be  brief  and  to  the 
point.  In  his  two  or  three  columns  of  cable  news 
the  Australian  gets  all  the  latest  points  in  the 
situation  both  at  home  and  abroad,  told  in  simple 
and  direct  language.  He  gets  the  grain  without 
the  husks. 

—and  the  Solid  Information  Given. 

The  Australian  papers  are,  in  fact,  nothing  if 
not  "  informing."  An  earthquake  in  Timbuctoo 
gives  them  the  opportunity  for  a  concise  little 
geographical  and  historical  essay  on  the  climate 
and  scenery  of  that  country,  the  occupations  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  the  nature  of  its  past  records. 
Many  of  them  devote  a  set  space  to  "science 
gossip." 

All  the  leading  English  and  some  of  the  Ameri- 
can magazines  are  copiously  reviewed,  and  advance 
copies  of  new  books  being  sent  out  to  the  colonies 
they  are  noticed  there  almost  as  soon  as  in  the 
English  newspapers ;  and  it  is  asserted  that 
instances  are  not  wanting  in  which  the  merits  of  a 
book  that  has  ultimately  become  very  popular  were 
pointed  out  in  Sydney  and  Melbourne  journals 
before  English  newspapers  had  condescended  to 
take  notice  of  the  work. 

The  Beginning  of  Australian  Journalism. 

And  what  is  the  history  of  the  Press  that 
approaches  so  closely  in  merit  that  of  the  "  Mother 
Country  ? "  For  the  first  fifteen  years  of  its 
existence,  we  are  informed,  the  colony  managed  to 
live  without  a  newspaper,  and  it  will  be  1903 
before  the  centenary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
first  Australian  paper  can  be  celebrated. 

The  pioneer  journal  of  the  settlement  was  The 
Sydney  Gazette  and  New  South  Wales  Advertiser, 
the  first  number  of  which  appeared  on  March  5th, 
1803,  and  it  lived  for  forty  years.  New  South 
Wales  was  then  a  convict  settlement,  and  the 
editor  of  The  Gazette  was  a  West  Indian  Creole, 
named  George  Howe,  who  received  from  the 
Government  the  magnificent  salary  of  £60  a  year 
for  his  services  as  joint  editor  and  printer. 

The  Australasian  journals  were  few  in  number 
and  feeble  in  character  until  the  advent  of  the 
gold  discoveries  when  the  Press  participated  to  the 
full  in  the  enormous  expansion  of  energy  and 
increase  of  wealth  which  those  discoveries  brought 
to  every  kind  of  enterprise.  In  1848  The 
Melbourne  Argus  was  a  small  sheet,  published 
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twice  a  week,  with  a  circulation  of  625,  and  adver- 
tisements yielding  about  £13  weekly. 

Later  on,  in  1851  or  1852,  when  people  were 
pouring  into  the  colony  at  the  rate  of  10,000  a 
week  to  seek  their  fortunes  on  the  goldfields,  The 
Argus  had  leapt  at  one  bound  into  a  position  of 
almost  incredible  wealth  and  influence.  It  was 
booking  advertisements  at  the  rate  of  £1, 000  a 
day — a  figure  which  would  probably  be  considered 
a  good  average  by  any  London  paper  at  the  present 
time. 

The  "  flush  times "  of  the  gold  era  have,  of 
course,  passed  away,  but  The  Argus  remains  a  good 
property,  and,  "as  a  newspaper,  would  do  credit 
to  any  country  in  the  world." 

A  Comparison— 

The  Age,  the  penny  morning  paper  of  which 
mention  has  been  made,  is  in  some  respects  The 
Daily  Telegraph  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  At 
present  it  has  a  circulation  of  about  75,000  copies 
daily,  which  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  paper 
in  Australia.  The  circulation  of  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph  has  been  stated  at  about 
240,000,  and,  in  comparing  the  two,  one  must 
bear  in  mind  the  different  population  each  has  to 
draw  upon.  Melbourne,  including  the  suburbs, 
has  only  about  490,000  inhabitants,  as  against  the 
four  or  five  millions  of  the  English  metropolis. 
The  entire  population  of  Victoria  is  slightly  over 
one  million. 

The  Sydney  Morning  Herald  is  described  as 
"  the  wealthiest  journal  in  Australia,  and  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  world  ;  while  the  completeness 
and  excellence  of  its  literary  matter,  especially  its 
foreign  correspondence,  leaves  scarcely  anything 
to  be  desired.  It  has  resident  correspondents  in 
London,  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  Paris,  Rome,  and 
New  York;  and  when  any  great  war  takes  place 
in  any  part  of  the  world  it  has  its  representative 
in  the  field,  and  the  residents  of  Sydney  are  able 
to  read  letters  as  full  and  as  graphic  as  any  which 
appear  in  the  London  Press." 

—in  favour  of  Australia. 

The  impression,  which  prevails  only  too  widely, 
that  the  Press  is  a  small  thing  in  the  South,  is 
disputed  by  a  glance  at  the  facts  submitted  above. 
If  the  Press  wielded  but  one-half  the  influence  at 
home  with  us  that  it  evidently  does  in  Australia 
we  should  all  reap  advantages  equal  to  those  con- 
ferred upon  the  millions  of  settlers  in  the  new 
countries.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
our  Press  has  had  great  difficulties  to  overcome, 
for  what  with  the  ancient  restrictions  lopped  oft' 
but  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  not  to  speak  of  the 
condition  of  the  libel  laws,  it  can  scarcely  be  said 
that  we  have  yet  enjoyed  the  grand  privilege  of  a 
Free  Press. 

Our  brethren  over  the  seas  are  more  fortunate 
than  we.  They  have  free  institutions,  and  among 
.them  perfect  freedom  of  the  Press,  and  the  result 
Is  seen  in  the  development  of  the  Colonies  and  the 
spread  of  enlightenment  in  the  ranks  of  their 
citizens. 


AN  ENCHANTED  LAND. 


ADAGASCAR  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  countries  I  ever  saw.  It 
looks  like  one  vast  garden  of  flowers 
and  fruits.  Everywhere  you  look 
the  eye  is  delighted  with  this  or 
that  dazzling  beauty.  There  are 
forests  of  trees  here  literally  covered 
with  flowers  of  purple,  pink,  and 
crimson,  and  in  many  instances  one  can  travel  a 
mile  and  be  in  company  with  this  magnificent 


sight 


at  every  step,  and  while  walking  in  this 


Eden  you  are  enchanted  by  the  singing  of  birds, 
fluttering  of  most  beautiful  butterflies,  and  the 
hum  and  buzz  of  the  honey  and  bumble  bee. 

And  for  miles  and  miles  you  can  hear  the  great 
waves  of  the  sea  hurl  themselves  against  the 
shore  almost  momentarily,  and  as  quickly  recede, 
to  then  come  rushing  back  again,  striking  the 
shore  so  powerfully  that  a  person  unaccustomed  to 
it  would  think  a  thousand  cannon  were  being 
trained  on  Madagascar. 

A  Country  of  Delight- 
In  the  beautiful  even-time,  when  the  moon 
looks  like  a  large  globe  of  pure  silver,  and  is  so 
profuse  in  the  distribution  of  its  rays  that  the 
young  man  with  his  intended  often  sit  beneath  the 
great  mango  and  orange  trees  and  read  selections 
from  Shakespeare,  Byron,  and  Burns. 

But  it  is  utterly  beyond  the  power  of  mortal 
man  to  describe  what  nature  has  done  here,  and 
even  while  attempting  it  he  is  scolded  by  the  fast 
coming  and  receding  waves  of  the  Indian  Oce.m, 
and  laughed  at  by  the  beautiful  chain  of  moun- 
tains stretching  away  towards  the  Madagascar 
capital. 

—with  a  Great  Future. 

I  am  filled  with  new  inspiration  in  studying 
Madagascar,  not  as  she  is  variously  reported  to 
the  world,  but  as  she  is,  and  in  whose  dominion. - 
a  black  queen  as  lovely  as  one  can  imagine  sits 
enthroned  at  the  beautiful  and  picturesque  capital, 
and  a  black  prime  minister,  whose  eye  glistens  and 
sparkles  like  fire  whenever  a  word  is  spoken  in 
opposition  to  the  final  triumph  and  ultimate 
success  of  Madagascar,  and  who  predicts  that  tin- 
great  island  will  one  day  take  her  place  beside  the 
great  nations  of  the  earth,  because  she  has  becom< 
Christian,  and  because  of  her  abundant  mineral 
and  agricultural  resources,  as  well  as  the  fine 
quality  of  the  soil  for  the  raising  of  almost  alt 
kinds  of  produce  and  the  manufacture  of  brick 
and  other  building  materials.  Said  the  Governor  : 
'•  We  have  coal,  copper,  lead,  granite,  and  marble 
in  abundance,  and  some  gold  is  asleep  in  the 
mountains." 

It  is  strange  that  so  little  is  known  of  this 
beautiful  country,  the  air  of  which  is  as  healthy 
at  this  time  of  the  year  as  that  of  Colorado  in  J ul y 
and  August.  From  May  to  November  the  weather 
in  Madagascar  reminds  one  of  September  in 
America. 
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THE    SEARCH  LIGHT 


THE   HIGHEST   MOUNTAIN  CLIMB 
ON  RECORD. 


HAT  is  the  greatest  height  at  which 
a  man  can  live  ?  Chiefly  to  settle 
this  question  Mr.  Edward  Whymper, 
the  Napoleon  of  mountain  climbers, 
spent  December  of  1879  and  the 
first  half  of  1880  in  the  Republic  of 
Ecuador,  which  crosses  the  equator 
on  the  north-west  of  South  America. 
In  that  country  rise  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the 
Andes,  Mount  Chimborazo  topping  them  all.  Till 
Mr.  Whymper  planted  his  flag  there,  the  summit  of 
Chimborazo  had  never  been  trodden  by  mortal  foot, 
though  Humboldt  made  the  attempt  in  1802,  and 
M.  Boussingault  in  1831.  In  sight  of  Chimborazo 
towers  Cotopaxi,  the  loftiest  active  volcano  in  the 
world;  and  it  was  Mr.  Whymper's  ambition  to 
peep  into  its  seething  caldron.  How  he  realised 
his  ambition,  and  how  he  conquered  a  dozen  other 
mountains  rivalling  or  exceeding  Mont  Blanc,  he 
tells  in  his  just  published  "  Travels  Amongst  the 
Andes  of  the  Equator"  (John  Murray.)  The 
explorer  has  employed  the  last  twelve  years  in 
digesting  the  results  of  his  expedition. 

Mountain  Sickness. 

Two  experienced  Alpine  guides  (Jean  Antoine 
and  Louis  Carrel)  accompanied  Mr.  Whymper,  and 
an  Englishman  was  engaged  in  the  Republic,  with 
a  motley  band  of  thievish  Indian  mule-drivers. 
Chimborazo  was  first  attacked.  Many  days  and 
nights  were  spent  on  the  mountain.  The  tent 
was  pitched  at  various  altitudes  up  to  17,285  ft. 
At  the  altitude  of  1G,500  ft.  the  three  explorers 
succumbed  almost  instantaneously  to  "  mountain 
sickness,"  but  they  got  acclimatised  to  the  low 
atmospheric  pressure,  or  rarefactipn,  and  when 
the  fearful  headache,  panting,  and  lassitude  passed 
away,  they  felt  little  more  of  it,  although  they 
mounted  thousands  of  feet  higher. 

At  the  height  of  18,400  ft.  progress  to  every- 
body but  practised  mountaineers  was  stopped  by 
a  wall  of  ice-covered  rock.  The  three  Alpine 
climbers,  however,  were  furnished  with  axes,  and 
where  the  wall  was  less  precipitous  they  hewed 
footholes.  This  was  on  January  3rd,  1880,  and  it 
was  the  next  day  that  they  made  their  way  still 
upwards.  They  got  up  to  20,000  ft.  when  they 
entered  on  a  tract  of  snow  12  ft.  deep,  and  so  soft 
that  they  sank  into  it  neck  deep.  They  had  to 
beat  it  down  yard  by  yard  as  they  advanced,  and 
crawled  along  on  hands  and  feet,  but  at  a  quarter 
to  four  in  the  afternoon  they  stood  upright  on  one 
of  the  two  glacier- covered  peaks. 

The  Conquest  of  Chimborazo. 

To  their  mortification,  however,  it  was  the  lower 
of  the  two.  They  occupied  another  hour  in 
descending  the  peak  and  ascending  the  other,  on 
which  at  length  they  triumphantly  planted  their 
flag.  Chimborazo  was  conquered.  The  mercurial 
barometer  revealed  its  altitude  as  20,608  ft.— 


higher  on  land  than  man  has  ever  been  proved  to 
have  mounted  before. 

As  to  Cotopaxi,  it  had  been  conquered  for  the 
first  time  by  the  German  Dr.  Weiss  in  1872,  and 
subsequently  by  Dr.  Stubel,  of  Dresden,  and  the 
Jesuit  Dr.  Wolf,  of  Ecuador.  It  was  rumbling 
and  shaking  its  sides,  and  sending  out  huge  clouds 
of  steam  as  Mr.  Whymper  and  his  companions 
bearded  the  monster — the  "  beast "  the  Carrels 
called  it.  They  got  to  the  top  without  much  diffi- 
culty, and  pitched  their  tent  on  the  warm  ashes  of 
the  rim  of  the  crater — so  warm  that  at  one  side  of 
the  tent  the  india-rubber  floor  began  to  melt.  In 
the  dark  night  Mr.  Whymper  mounted  to  the 
very  rim,  and,  tying  flat,  peeped  over,  while  one 
of  the  Carrels  held  his  legs  behind.  He  saw  an 
amphitheatre  2,300  ft.  in  diameter  from  north  to 
south,  and  1,650  ft.  from  east  to  west. 

A  Peep  into  the  Crater  of  a  Volcano. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  huge  cup,  1,200  ft.  deep, 
was  a  rudely  circular  spot,  about  one-tenth  of  the 
diameter  of  the  crater.  It  was  filled  with  glowing 
lava,  bubbling  and  emitting  showers  of  sparks. 
Cavernous  recesses  belched  forth  smoke,  cracks 
and  chasms  round  the  sides  of  the  crater  shone 
with  ruddy  light,  and  about  every  half-hour  a 
great  volume  of  soft  steam  was  blown  off  with  a 
roar  like  that  of  a  large  ocean  steamer  performing 
the  same  operation.  The  height  of  Cotopaxi  was 
found  to  19,613  ft.,  and  it  is  still  growing,  so  that 
it  will  before  long,  probably,  outstrip  Chimborazo. 

From  the  summit  of  Chimborazo,  on  a  second 
ascent,  in  July,  Mr.  Whymper  was  fortunate 
enough  to  behold  an  eruption  of  Cotopaxi,  and  he 
gives  some  most  interesting  descriptions  and  cal- 
culations. Two  puffs  of  steam  were  emitted,  and 
then,  after  a  pause,  a  column  of  inky  blackness 
rushed  upwards  with  such  velocity  that  in  less 
than  a  minute  it  was  20,000  feet  above  the  rim  of 
the  crater. 

What  an  Eruption  looks  like. 

Then  it  met  a  strong  wind,  which  bent  it 
towards  the  east  in  an  immense  stream,  which 
gradually  spread  out,  and  the  ashes  began  to  fall 
over  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  country.  The 
sky  over  Chimborazo  was  darkened  with  them,  but 
Mr.  Whymper  improved  the  occasion  by  collect- 
ing samples  for  analysis.  As  the  clouds  of  ash 
passed  between  Chimborazo  and  the  sun  the  most 
extraordinary  effects  were  witnessed. 

A  green  sun  was  seen  with  smears  of  colour 
something  like  verdigris-green  high  up  in  the  sky, 
which  changed  to  equally  extreme  blood-reds  or  to 
coarse  brick-reds,  and  then  passed  in  an  instant 
to  the  colour  of  tarnished  copper  or  shinin  g  brass. 
Mr.  Whymper  made  calculations  by  which  he 
estimated  that  at  least  two  millions  of  tons  of 
matter  must  have  been  ejected  from  Cotopaxi 
during  this  eruption,  and  that  this  is  probably 
enormously  underestimated.  It  is  fortunate  for 
science  that  the  volcano  did  not  express  its  resent- 
ment against  the  intrusion  on  its  privacy  by 
erupting  while  Mr.  Whymper  was  peering  into  its 
crater. 
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THE  DIAMOND  NECKLACE. 

A  French  Story. 

J||ii|j^IIE  was  one  of  those  pretty,  charming 
(tgLagU^  girls,  born,  through  an  error  of  des- 
'^SSy  tiny,  in  a  family  of  tradespeople  ;  she 
■||8^^9  na<^  110  dot,  no  expectations,  no  means 
of  being  known,    understood,  loved, 

vk Wfl    an^  miivr^e^-  °y  a  man  r*cn  an(i  c^s_ 

tinguished.      She  permitted  herself, 
therefore,  to  become  the  wife  of  a 
simple  clerk  in  the  Ministerie  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 

She  was  silly  and  unable  to  adorn  or  deck  her- 
self brilliantly,  was  as  unhappy  as  possible,  for 
women  should  have  no  caste  or  race  ;  their  beauty, 
their  grace  and  their  charm  serve  them  for  birth 
and  family  :  their  instructive  elegance,  their 
quickness  of  wit  are  their  only  hierarchy  and 
make  of  these  daughters  of  the  people  the  equals 
of  the  grandest  ladies. 

She  suffered  ceaselessly,  feeling  herself  born  for 
all  the  delicacies  and  luxuries.  She  suffered  from 
the  poverty  of  her  lodgings,  the  misery  of  the 
walls,  the  shabbiness  of  the  seats,  the  ugliness  of 
the  hangings— everything,  in  fact,  that  another 
woman  of  her  class  would  never  even  have  per- 
ceived tortured  and  irritated  her  until  she  could 
have  cried. 

The  sight  of  the  little  Bretonne  that  did  her 
small  housekeeping  awakened  in  her  breast  heart- 
breaking regrets  and  wild  dreams.  She  dreamed 
of  wide  antechambers  hung  with  Oriental  tapes- 
tries, lighted  by  tall  bronze  torches,  and  with  two 
tall  footmen  in  knee-breeches  and  powder  dozing 
in  the  broad  chairs  in  the  heavy  warmth  of  the 
glowing  furnace;  of  grand  saloons  draped  with 
old  silks,  of  tables  bearing  priceless  bibelots,  tiny 
little  coquettish  and  perfumed  saloons  made 
for  a  chat  with  intimate  friends  and  well-known 
and  sought  after  men,  perhaps,  whose  attention  all 
other  women,  as  they  saw  their  devotion,  envied 
her  and  coveted. 

When  she  seated  herself  to  dine  before  the 
little  round  table  covered  with  the  cloth  of  a  three 
days'  wear,  in  front  of  her  husband  who  uncovered 
the  soup  and  exclaimed  with  a  delighted  air,  "Ah  ! 
the  good  pot  cm  feu  ?  Nothing  is  better  than 
this,"  she  dreamed  of  fine  dinners,  shining  silver, 
Gobelin  panels,  peopling  the  w-alls  with  wild  beasts 
and  rare  birds  in  the  midst  of  a  green  forest,  and 
exquisite  plats  served  in  marvellous  vessels  ;  of 
whispered  gallantries  and  answering  smiles  while 
eating  the  rosy  flesh  of  a  trout  or  wing  of  a  gelinotte. 

She  had  no  toilets,  no  trinkets — nothing.  And 
she  loved  only  them  ;  she  felt  that  she  was  made 
for  them  ;  she  so  much  desired  to  please,  to  be 
envied,  to  be  seductive,  to  be  admired  and  sought 
after  ! 

She  had  one  rich  friend,  whom  she  no  longer 
went  to  see,  she  suffered  so  much  after  returning, 
crying  for  whole  days  with  regret,  chagrin,  despair 
and  distress. 

Well,    one    evening    her   husband  returned 


with  a  jubilant  air,  holding  in  his  hand  a  large 
envelope. 

"There!"  said  he,  "something  for  you,"  .and 
tossed  it  into  her  lap. 

She  eagerly  tore  open  the  seal  and  drew  forth  a 
printed  card  on  which  were  the  words  : 

"The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Mum 
Georges  Ramponneau  pray  M.  and  Mme.  Loiscl. 
to  do  them  the  honour  of  passing  the  evening  with 
them  on  Monday,  January  13th." 

Instead  of  being  delighted,  as  her  husband  had 
anticipated,  she  irritably  threw  the  invitation 
upon  the  table  murmuring : 

"  What  do  you  expect  me  to  do  with  this  ?  " 

"  But,  my  dearest,  I  thought  that  you  would  be 
charmed.  You  never  go  out,  and  this  will  be  an 
occasion,  a  beautiful  occasion,  this  !  Trouble 
enough,  too,  have  I  had  to  get  the  invitation  ; 
every  one  wanted  them — so  exclusive,  you  see, 
and  they  did  not  give  out  many  to  the  employes. 
All  the  official  world  will  be  there." 

She  regarded  him  with  a  vexed  air  and  de- 
manded : 

"  What  think  you  I  will  put  on  my  back  if  I 
go  to  that  fete,  there  ?  " 

He  had  not  thought  of  anything  like  this,  and 
stammered  : 

"  Why,  the  dress  you  go  to  the  theatre  in ;  it 
seems  all  right  to  me  " 

He  stopped,  thunderstruck,  bewildered,  seeing 
that  his  wife  was  crying,  two  great  tears  descend  - 
ing  slowly  from  the  corners  of  her  eyes  towards 
the  corners  of  her  mouth. 

"  What  is  it  ? — what  is  the  matter,  my  dear  ?  " 
he  cried. 

But  with  a  violent  effort  she  had  conquered  her 
emotion  and  responded  with  a  voice  of  forced 
calmness  : 

"Nothing;  only  I  have  no  toilet  and  cannot 
go  to  this  fete.  Give  the  card  to  some  friend 
whose  wife  is  better  clothed  than  I." 

He  was  distressed  beyond  measure,  and  went  on 
to  say  : 

"  See  you,  Mathilde,  how  much  will  it  cost,  a 
suitable  toilet  which  would  also  serve  you  on  other 
occasions— something  very  simple  ?  " 

She  reflected  a  moment,  made  some  calculations, 
thinking  meanwhile  how  large  a  sum  she  would 
dare  to  demand  without  drawing  upon  herself  an 
immediate  refusal  and  an  exclamation  of  affright 
from  the  economical  clerk  ;  she  finally  responded, 
hesitatingly : 

"  I  don't  know  exactly,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
with  sixteen  pounds — " 

Involuntarily  he  changed  colour,  for  he  had 
put  by  precisely  that  sum  with  which  to  purchase 
a  gun  and  give  himself  some  shooting  excur- 
sions the  following  summer  on  the  plain  of 
Nanterre  with  sqme  friends  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  going  to  shoot  larks  there  once  in  a  while  on 
Sunday  ;  nevertheless,  he  said  : 

"  So  be  it.  I'll  give  you  sixteen  pounds,  and 
you  shall  have  a  fine  gown." 

The  day  of  the  fete  approached,  and  Mme.  Loisel 
seemed  sad,  restless,  anxious  ;  her  dress,  however. 
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was  ready.  Her  husband  noticed  it  at  last,  and 
said  to  her : 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  now  ?  For  three 
days  past  you  have  been  more  than  queer." 

"  It  worries  me  to  have  no  jewels,"  she  answered ; 
"not  a  stone;  nothing  to  put  on.  I  shall  look 
like  a  sight.  I  had  almost  rather  stay  at  home 
than  go  to  that  soiree." 

"  Parbleu  !  no,"  said  he,  "  wear  natural  flowers. 
They  are  very  fashionable  this  season.  For  eight 
shillings  you  can  get  three  magnificent  roses." 

She  was  not  convinced. 

"  No — there  is  nothing  more  humiliating  than 
to  have  an  air  of  poverty  in  the  midst  of  rich 
women." 

Suddenly  her  husband  cried  out : 

"  But  how  stupid  you  are  !  Go  to  your  friend 
Mine.  Forestier  and  ask  her  to  lend  you  some 
jewels." 

She  uttered  a  cry  of  joy. 

"  True  !  I  had  never  thought  of  it." 

Next  lQorning  she  went  to  her  friend's  house 
and  told  her  of  her  distress. 

Mme.  Forestier's  answer  was  to  open  the 
safe,  take  out  a  jewel  box  and  place  it  before 
her  friend. 

"  Choose  for  yourself,  dearest,"  said  she. 

Before  her  were  bracelets,  a  necklace  of  pearls, 
then  a  Yenetian  cross  of  gold  and  precious  stones. 
She  tried  the  set  before  the  glass,  hesitated,  and  was 
still  undecided  whether  to  take  or  leave  them. 

"  You  have  nothing  more  ?  "  said  she  finally. 

"  Yes.  Go  on  ;  I  do  not  know  what  will  please 
you." 

And  she  took  <off  the  cover  of  a  long,  satin- 
covered  box  and  drew  out  a  superb  necklace  of 
diamonds  that  made  her  friend's  heart  leap  with 
immoderate  desire.  Her  hands  trembled  in 
touching  them  ;  she  clasped  them  about  her  throat, 
over  her  high-neck  robe,  and  stood  in  ecstasy 
before  herself.  Breathlessly  she  demanded,  fearing 
a  refusal : 

"  But  I  could  not  take  this !    You  do  not  mean 
me  to  take  this  ?" 
"  Yes,  certainly." 

She  fell  upon  her  friend's  neck,  embraced  her 
with  transport  and  fled  with  her  treasure. 

The  day  of  the  fete  arrived.  Madame  Loisel 
made  a  sensation.  She  was  prettier  than  all  the 
others,  elegant,  gracious,  smiling  and  mad  with 
joy.  All  the  men  looked  at  her,  demanding  her 
name,  seeking  to  be  presented  to  her.  All  the 
attaches  of  the  Cabinet  du  Ministere  wished  to 
waltz  with  her.    The  minister  himself  noticed  her. 

She  danced  with  intoxication,  a  fever  of  plea- 
sure, thinking  of  nothing  in  the  triumph  of  her 
beauty,  in  the  glory  of  her  success,  in  a  sort  of 
cloud  of  happiness  produced  by  all  these  homages, 
all  this  admiration,  all  these  awakened  desires, 
of  that  victory  so  complete  and  so  sweet  to  the 
heart  of  woman. 

She  did  not  leave  till  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

Her  husband,  since  midnight,  had  dozed  in  a 
little  salon  deserted  by  all  save  two  or  three  gentle- 
men whose  wives  were  greatly  amusing  themselves. 


He  threw  over  her  shoulders  the  wraps  that  he 
had  carried  all  the  evening — the  modest  wraps  of 
every-day  existence — whose  poverty-worn  folds 
harmonized  ill  with  the  elegance  of  her  fine  ball 
toilet.  She  felt  it  and  wished  to  fly,  not  to  be 
remarked  by  the  other  women  enveloping  them- 
selves in  velvets  and  rich  furs. 

Loisel  detained  her. 

"Wait,"  he  said,  "you  will  take  cold  outside. 
I'll  call  a  carriage." 

She  would  not  listen  and  hurriedly  descended 
the  stairs.  But  in  the  street  no  carriages  were  to 
be  found  ;  here,  there  and  yonder  they  sought,  call- 
ing after  the  drivers  who  passed  in  the  distance. 

They  descended  towards  the  Seine,  shivering 
and  in  despair.  At  last,  on  the  quay,  they  found 
one  of  those  sleepy  old  rattle-traps  that  one  sees 
in  Paris  only  when  night  falls,  as  if  they  were 
too  ashamed  of  their  misery  to  be  seen  in  the  light 
of  day. 

It  dragged  them  to  their  door,  Rue  des  Martyrs, 
and  they  gloomily  climbed  to  their  apartment.  For 
her  it  was  finished,  and  he — even  he — thought 
that  he  would  like  to  be  a  Minister  for  only  ten 
hours. 

She  threw  off  the  wraps  that  shrouded  her 
shoulders  before  the  glass  in  order  to  once  more 
see  herself  in  all  her  glory.  But  suddenly  she 
uttered  a  wild  cry — the  necklace  of  diamonds  was 
no  longer  about  her  neck  ? 

Her  husband,  already  half-undressed,  demanded 
what  was  the  matter. 

"  The— necklace  of  Mme.  Forestier,  it — it  is 
gone  ! " 

He  sprang  up  thunderstruck. 

"  What  ?    How  ?    It  is  not  possible  !  " 

And  they  searched  all  the  folds  of  the  robe,  all 
the  pleats  of  the  mantle,  in  all  the  pockets — every- 
where. 

They  found  nothing. 

"  You  are  sure,"  said  Loisel,  "  that  you  had  it 
on  leaving  the  ball  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  felt  it  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Minis- 
terie." 

"  But — if  you  had  lost  it  in  the  street,  we'd 
have  heard  it  fall — it  may  be  in  the  carriage. " 
"  Yes,  perhaps.    Did  you  take  the  number  ?  " 
"  No ;  and  you,  did  you  look  at  it  ?  " 
"  No,  not  at  all." 

They  contemplated  each  other  aghast;  then 
Loisel  began  to  reclothe  himself  hastily. 

"  I  will  go,"  said  he,  "  and  search  the  route  we 
passed  afoot ;  I  may  find  it  there." 

Meanwhile,  still  in  her  ball  dress,  without 
strength  to  undress  herself,  Mme.  Loisel  sank 
upon  a  chair,  without  life,  incapable  of  thought. 

It  was  seven  o'clock  when  her  husband  returned 
- — he  had  found  nothing. 

Then  he  went  to  the  Prefecture  of  Police  and  to 
the  papers  to  offer  a  reward  to  all  the  cab  com- 
panies, everywhere,  in  short,  where  a  suspicion  of 
hope  remained. 

She  waited  all  day  in  the  same  speechless  state 
of  fright  before  the  disaster. 

Loisel  returned  in  the  evening  with  haggard 
face  and  eyes ;  nothing  had  been  discovered. 
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"  You  will  have  to  write  your  friend,"  said  he, 
"  that  the  clasp  of  the  necklace  was  broken,  and 
that  you  have  sent  it  to  be  repaired  ;  it  will  give 
me  time  to  look  about  us." 

She  wrote  as  he  told  her. 

•       •       •       •       •       *       *  * 

By  the  end  of  the  week  they  had  lost  all  hope, 
and  Loisel,  aged  by  ten  years,  declared  that  no- 
thing could  be  done  but  replace  the  necklace. 
Next  morning  they  started  with  the  box  to  the 
jeweller's  whose  name  was  stamped  upon  it ;  he 
consulted  his  books. 

"It  was  not  I,  madame,  who  sold  this  necklace 
of  diamonds,"  said  he  at  last  .    "  I  sold  only  the  case." 

Then  they  went  from  jeweller  to  jeweller,  seek- 
ing a  necklace  similar  to  the  other,  consulting 
their  memories,  sick  with  chagrin  and  anguish. 

They  finally  found  in  a  shop  of  the  Palais  Koyal 
a  necklet  of  diamonds  that  appeared  to  them  the 
exact  counterpart  of  that  which  they  sought.  It 
was  valued  at  sixteen  hundred  pounds.  They 
could  have  it  for  fifteen  hundred. 

They  besought  the  jeweller  not  to  sell  it  for 
three  days,  and  also  made  the  stipulation  that 
he  would  buy  it  back  from  them  at  fourteen 
hundred  if  the  other  should  be  recovered  by  the 
end  of  February. 

Loisel  possessed  seven  hundred  pounds  left  him 
by  his  father — he  must  borrow  the  rest.  He 
borrowed  forty  pounds  from  one,  twenty  from 
another,  four  here,  three  there.  He  made  bills, 
took  ruinous  discounts,  had  business  with  the 
usurers  and  all  races  of  pawnbrokers.  Compro- 
mised, in  fact,  his  whole  existence ;  risked  his 
signature  without  even  knowing  whether  he 
affixed  it  honourably,  and  crushed  by  the  terror  of 
the  future,  the  black  misery  that  had  fallen  upon 
him,  the  perspective  before  him  of  all  the  physical 
privations  and  all  the  moral  tortures,  he  went  to 
lay  upon  the  merchant's  counter  fifteen  hundred 
pounds. 

When  Mme.  Loisel  carried  back  the  necklace 
of  diamonds  to  Mme.  Forestier  she  said  to  her 
with  a  wounded  air  : 

"  You  should  have  returned  them  to  me  sooner, 
for  I  might  have  needed  them." 

She  did  not,  however,  open  the  case,  which  had 
been  her  friend's  terror.  If  she  had  perceived 
the  substitution,  what  would  she  have  thought  ? 
What  would  she  have  said  ?  Would  she  have 
taken  her,  Mathilde,  for  a  thief '{ 

Mme.  Loisel  knew  now  the  horrible  life  of 
the  needy.  She  took  her  part  heroically.  That 
frightful  debt  must  be  paid— she  would  pay  it. 
They  sent  away  the  servant,  they  changed  lodgings; 
they  lodged  under  the  roof  in  the  garret. 

She  knew  the  heavy  work  of  the  household,  the 
hard  cares  of  the  kitchen.  She  washed  the  utensils, 
wearing  out  her  rosy  nails  on  iron  saucepans  and 
rough  earthenware.  She  washed  the  soiled  linen, 
the  shirts  and  sheets,  which  she  dried  on  a  cord 
hung  from  her  window.  She  lowered  every  morn- 
ing to  the  street  the  garbage  and  ashes,  carried  up 
the  water,  and  stopped  at  every  floor  to  breathe. 

And,  clad  like  a  working  woman,  she  went  to 
the  fruiterer's,  the  grocer's  and  the  butcher's, 


basket  on  arm,  and  priced  and  bargained  and 
defended,  penny  by  penny,  her  miserable  pittance 
of  money. 

Every  month  they  paid  some  bills,  renewed 
others,  and  obtained  extensions  of  time. 

The  husband  worked  in  the  evening  at  the 
books  of  a  tradesman  to  add  to  the  amount,  and 
in  the  hours  of  sleep  frequently  did  copying  at 
twopence  the  page. 

This  life  lasted  ten  years. 

,       .       i '  .    .       .       i       t  i 

At  the  end  of  ten  years  they  had  paid  every- 
thing—all the  assessment  of  the  usurer  and  all  the 
accumulation  of  accrued  interest. 

Mme.  Loisel  seemed  old  now. 

But  at  times,  when  her  husband  was  at  the 
office,  she  seated  herself  at  the  window,  and 
dreamed  of  that  soiree  of  other  times — of  that 
ball  where  she  had  been  so  beautiful  and  so 
toasted. 

What  would  have  happened  to  her  had  she  not 
lost  that  necklace  ?  Who  knows  ?  Who  knows  ? 
How  singular  life  is,  how  changeable  !  What  a 
little  thing  loses  or  saves  you  ! 

Well,  one  Monday,  as  she  was  going  to  take  a 
turn  in  the  Champs  Elysees  to  attend  to  some 
errand  for  the  week,  she  suddenly  perceived  a 
woman  walking  with  a  little  child ;  it  was  Mme. 
Forestier,  always  young,  always  beautiful,  always 
seductive. 

Mme.  Loisel  felt  herself  moved.  Should  she 
go  and  speak  to  her?  And  now  that  she  had 
paid  she  would  tell  her  all.    Why  not  ? 

She  approached. 

"  Good-day,  Jeanne,"  she  said. 

The  other  did  not  recognise  her,  and  was 
astonished  at  being  thus  familiarly  accosted  by 
this  poor,  shabbily-dressed  woman. 

"  You  do  not  know  me,"  continued  Mme. 
Loisel. 

Her  friend  uttered  a  cry. 

"  Oh  !  My  poor  Mathilde,  how  changed  you 
are!" 

"  Yes,  I  have  had  a  hard  life  and  much  misery 
since  I  saw  you — and  this  because  of  you  !  " 
"  Of  me— but  how  ?  " 

"  You  remember  the  necklace  of  diamonds  you 
lent  me  to  go  to  the  fete  of  the  Ministere  ?  " 
"  Yes,  well  ?  " 
"  I  lost  it." 

"  No  ;  you  returned  it." 

"  I  returned  you  another  like  i\.  And  behold 
for  ten  years  I  have  been  paying  for  it.  You 
comprehend  that  this  was  not  easy  for  us.  who 
had  nothing  !    It  is  over  now — I  am  contented." 

Mme.  Forestier  had  stopped  bewildered. 

"  You  lost,  you  say,  and  you  purchased  a  neck- 
lace of  diamonds  to  replace  mine  ?  "  said  she. 

"Yes,  and  you  never  perceived  the  difference, 
eh  ?  "  and  she  smiled  with  pride  and  joy. 

Mme.  Forestier,  deeply  moved?  iield  out  her 
hands. 

"But,  Mathilde,  Mathilde,"  cried  she,  "that 
necklace  of  mine  was  false,  the  diamonds  paste, 
worth,  at  the  outside,  some  ten  pounds  !  " 
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HOW  POETS  SELL. 

«OME  people  say  that  in  these  matter-of- 
fact  days  there  is  no  room  for  verse, 
that  at  all  events  the  appreciation  of 
poetry  is  not  what  it  was.  Mr.  Joseph 
Shaylor,  of  Messrs.  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
and  Co.,  told  an  interviewer  the  other 
day  that  this  is  all  a  mistake,  that  the 
demand  for  verse  is  not  only  greater 
than  it  was,  but  continually  growing. 

An  ounce  of  absolute  authority  is  worth  a  pound 
of  the  best  reasoned  opinion. 

Mr.  Shaylor's  word  is  authoritative,  not  merely 
opiniative,  and  in  this  way :  as  a  great  book- 
<listributing  house,  Messrs.  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and 
<Jo.  have  a  peculiar  grip  on  the  pulse  cf  the  literary 
market.  They  know  just  what  is  being  read  and 
what  is  left  alone  ;  when  an  author's  popularity 
goes  up  a  peg,  and  when  backward  half  a  peg. 
•Supply  and  demand  is  an  inexorable  barometer, 
even  when  it  is  the  pen  of  the  poet  that  is  con- 
cerned. 

"  So,  Mr.  Shaylor,  the  demand  for  poetry  by  the 
public  is  on  the  increase  ?  " 

Good  Poetry  Sells  Well— 

"  For  good  poetry — yes.  It  must,  however,  be 
poetry  of  the  purely  ideal  or  of  the  realistic  school. 
For  sentimental  poetry  of  the  old-fashioned  kind 
there  is  no  demand  whatever.  Not  only  is  there 
a  keen  demand  for  humorous  poetry,  but  com- 
pared with  the  demand,  there  is  a  distinct  lack  of 
supply. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  relatively  whether  verse  is 
sold  most  largely  in  town  or  in  country  ?  " 

"  In  town.  You  ask,  why  ?  Because  poetry — 
if  you  like  minor  poetry — thrives  on  log-rolling, 
and  log-rolling  is  for  the  most  part  a  town  pastime. 
Mostly  it  is  the  better-class  people,  the  better- 
educated  classes,  who  buy  and  read  poetry,  whether 
in  town  or  country.  If  those  who  may  be  called 
the  masses  do  read  poetry,  it  is  poetry  in  the  style 
of  George  K.  Sims." 

"  Dividing  all  poetry  into  serious  verse  and  light 
verse,  which  has  the  better  market  ?  " 

—particularly  if  it  be  Humorous 

"  Each  class  is  in  its  way  equally  attractive, 
and,  as  I  said,  there  is  positively  a  dearth  of 
humorous  poetry.  An  indication  of  the  apprecia- 
tion there  is  for  humorous  verse  is  to  be  found  in 
the  demand  for  authors  like  Anstey,  Gilbert,  the 
late  J.  K.  Stephen,  who  wrote  1  Lapsus  Calami,' 
and  Murray,  who  wrote  *  The  Scarlet  Gown.' " 

"  Of  dead  English  poets,  who  has  the  greatest 
sale  to-day  ?  " 

"  Shakespeare,  all  out  of  sight ;  nobody  comes 
at  all  near  to  him.  The  criticism  which  in  recent 
years  American  writers  have  lavished  on  Shake- 
speare has  immensely  stimulated  the  Shakespeare 
interest.  New  editions  of  Shakespeare  are  readily 
bought,  and  so  is  any  book  treating  of  his  life  and 
writings."  After  Shakespeare,  Robert  Browning  sells 
best.  Milton  and  Byron  are  about  equal.  Burns 
has  only  a  slight  sale  in  England — that  I  test  at 
the  moment  by  Andrew  Lang's  new  edition — but 


in  Scotland  it  is  very  different.  Lastly,  there  is 
a  fair  sale  for  the  poetry  of  Mrs.  Browning, 
Matthew  Arnold,  Charles  Kingsley,  R,ossetti, 
Keats,  and  Shelley." 

u  Xow,  if  you  don't  mind,  we  shall  come  to 
living  English  poets.  Tennyson  heads  the  market 
enormously,  no  doubt  ? " 

"  Oh,  yes.  He  is  a  long  way  in  advance,  when 
his  verse,  as  distinct  from  his  dramatic  writings, 
is  concerned.  The  orders  for  his  new  play,  '  The 
Foresters,'  are  not  so  large  as  they  would  have 
been  had  it  taken  the  form  of  a  volume  of 
poetry." 

"  After  Tennyson,  who  ? " 

u  William  Morris  and  Lewis  Morris  are,  next 
to  Tennyson,  most  largely  sold.  William  Morris's 
'  Earthly  Paradise'  and  ;  Poems  by  the  Way,'  an*) 
Lewis  Morris's  4  Songs  of  Two  Worlds'  and  1  Epic 
of  Hades,'  have  been  remarkably  popular.  Swin- 
burne has  fallen  off';  Ruskin's  poetry  has  not  been 
the  success  that  was  anticipated,  and  Lecky's 
recent  book  of  verse  has  fallen  a  trifle  flat.  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold's  i  Light  of  Asia '  and  '  Light  of 
the  World '  have  a  steady  clientele,  and  may  be 
relied  upon  to  go  off. 

The  Most  Popular  of  the  Minor  Poets. 

"About  the  minor  poets,  using  the  term  in  its 
fullest  and  most  generous  sense,  what  can  you  tell 
me  ?  " 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  think  Mr.  Traill  was 
wrong  when  he  said  there  are  only  fifty-seven  minor 
poets.  Certainly  the  number  is  greater  than  that. 
But  to  come  to  your  question,  I  would  say  that 
everything  Andrew  Lang  writes,  whether  poetry 
or  verse,  has  a  good  sale.  Robert  Buchanan, 
Rudyard  Kipling,  Louis  Stevenson,  Alfred  Austin, 
George  Meredith,  and  Oscar  Wilde,  do  very  well. 
There  is  a  fair  sale  for  the  verse  of  men  like  Gosse, 
Henley,  Dobson,  Bridges,  Baring  Gould,  Le 
Gallienne,  and  George  MacdOnald.  *  Wordsworth's 
Grave,'  by  Mr.  Watson,  has  also  been  quite  suc- 
cessful." 

"  Don't  let  us  forget  the  ladies.  Who  among 
our  women  verse- writers  are  most  to  the  front, 
always  applying  your  test  of  sale  ?  " 

"  A  number  of  names  occur  to  me,  among  them 
the  names  of  Mrs.  Hamilton  King,  Miss  Christina 
Rossetti,  Mary  F.  Robinson,  Madame  Darmestete,- 
Mrs.  E.  Nesbit,  and  Mrs.  Margaret  L.  Woods,  a 
daughter  of  the  Dean  of  Westminster.  Besides 
these  there  are  Violet  Fane,  Dolly  Radford, 
Michael  Field,  Miss  E.  Hickey,  and  Miss  Fowler 
— the  daughter  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler — who  wrote 
1  Verses  Grave  and  Gay.' " 

"  What  have  you  to  tell  me  about  poetry  for 
children  ?  " 

"  Poetry  for  children  always  receives  a  warm 
welcome,  particularly  when  written  to  suit  a  child's 
understanding.  Mr.  F.  E.  Weatherley  may  be 
considered  the  most  popular  writer  of  this  class  of 
poetry,  but  Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson's  *  Child's  Garden 
of  Verses '  sells  well,  so  also  does  Palgrave's 
'  Children's  Treasury  of  Lyrical  Poetry,"  the  latter, 
of  course,  being  only  a  selection.  The  same  may 
also  be  said  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lane's  '  Blue  Poetry 
Book.5  " 
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AUSTRALIAN  SHEEP-SHEARERS. 

fTJSTRALIAN  sheep-shearers  represent 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  com- 
munities to  be  found  in  the  bush. 
They  are  a  nomadic  race,  following 
the  course  of  the  seasons  as  unerringly 
as  the  birds.  Beginning  their  opera- 
tions in  the  north,  where  the  spring 
comes  on  earliest,  they  follow  the 
ssuri  southward  from  station  to  station,  until  the 
-closing  season  finds  them  completing  work  in  the 
stations  nearest  the  sea.  Work  for  three  months 
is  brisk,  and  thousands  of  men  find  ready  and 
(lucrative  employment. 

Some  stations  have  over  300,000  sheep,  and 
•employ  hundreds  of  men,  who,  in  the  brief  period 
•of  their  engagement,  acquire  money  enough  to 
carry  them  through  the  rest  of  the  year  in  a 
•condition  of  elegant  leisure.  Comparatively  few 
•of  the  shearers  make  a  frugal  or  commendable  use 
•of  their  money.  After  the  arduous  labour  of  the 
shearing  sheds,  the  mind  of  man  naturally  turns  to 
cmeans  of  recreation. 

How  they  Spend  their  Earnings. 

In  the  bush  these  means  are  practically  restricted 
Tto  the  "  pubs,"  as  the  hotels  or  public-houses  are 
invariably  called  in  Australia.  These  institutions 
usually  consist  of  a  bar  exclusively,  it  evidently 
being  considered  that  the  wants  of  the  travelling 
.public  are  sufficiently  met  by  plentiful  supplies  of 
whisky  and  gin.  The  regular  course  of  procedure 
"with  old  and  seasoned  shearers  is  to  resort  to  the 
nearest  of  these  establishments,  hand  over  their 
•cheques — often  amounting  to  more  than  .£100 — 
and  take  up  their  quarters  until  the  money  is 
exhausted.  This,  with  the  landlords  to  fix  the 
prices  of  lodging  and  spirituous  refreshment,  is 
soon  accomplished,  and  the  muddled  victim  of 
-u  shepherd's  delight "  is  turned  adrift  to  shift  as 
best  he  may  until  the  next  shearing  season  begins. 

Throughout  the  year  these  dissolute  characters 
may  be  seen  wandering  about  the  country,  rough 
-of  clothing  and  manner,  uncouth  of  speech,  sham- 
bling along  with  hat  slouched  over  their  eyes  and 
short  black  pipe  in  mouth,  their  "  swag  "  composed 
of  a  blanket  rolled  up  with  such  scraps  of  food  as 
•they  may  possess,  tied  over  their  back  with  a 
string,  and  the  inevitable  "  billy,"  or  tin  pail  in 
which  to  make  tea,  carried  in  their  hand. 

A  Bush  Camp. 

Occasionally  one  comes  across  a  couple  or  trio  of 
^them  squatting  about  a  fire  over  which  mutton  is 
roasting  and  tea  boiling,  while  the  "  damper  "  of 
flour  mixed  with  water  lies  baking  upon  the  coals. 
They  are  civil  enough,  though  rough  in  manner, 
.and  for  the  stranger  whom  they  accost  to  refuse 
'to  alight  from  his  horse  and  take  a  pannikin  of 
tea  with  them  is  a  breach  of  good  breeding  which 
•is  likely  to  be  commented  upon  by  the  gang. 

To  stop  and  join  these  gentry  in  a  hobnob  of 
•scalding  tea,  which  is  innocent  of  milk  or  sugar, 
will  often  introduce  one  to  as  genial  a  set  of  vaga- 
bonds as  ever  graced  a  highway.    Not  a  few  of 


them  are  men  who  have  enjoyed  a  good  education 
and  early  social  privileges  in  the  "  old  country," 
and  who,  having  been  disappointed  in  obtaining 
in  this  new  and  practical  land  the  positions  for 
which  they  were  fitted,  have  gradually  passed 
slowly  down  the  scale  of  employment,  and  found 
bottom  at  last  in  the  great  army  of  shearer  tramps, 
"  rouseabouts,"  and  "  sundowners.'' 

The  names  above  furnish  us  with  some 
additional  gems  from  the  inexhaustible  mine  of 
the  Australian  bush  vernacular.  "  Rouseabouts  " 
are  those  who  collect,  dip,  and  wash  the  sheep  at 
shearing  time,  and  generally  carry  on  the 
miscellaneous  work  of  the  station  at  this  important 
juncture.  "  Sundowner  "  is  but  another  name  for 
tramp,  and  is  applied  to  the  wandering  shearer 
out  of  work  from  the  cleverness  with  which  h<; 
times  his  movements  so  as  to  arrive  at  a  station 
at  or  about  sunset. 

A  Sundowner's  Life. 

Thus  arriving,  he  claims  hospitality  and  receives 
it  ungrudgingly  in  the  shape  of  a  supper  and 
breakfast  and  a  bunk  in  the  station  outhouse 
overnight,  the  owners  well  knowing  that  refusal 
would  probably  be  followed  by  the  firing  of  their 
barns  or  the  slaughter  of  their  fattest  sheep  in 
some  distant  •'  paddock,"  this  word  being  applied 
in  Australia  to  any  field,  whatever  its  dimensions, 
instead  of  signifying  a  restricted  inclosure,  as  in 
England. 

Refreshed  by  sleep,  the  "  sundowner  ;;  shoulders 
his  "swag  "again  in  the  morning,  and  takes  his 
desirable  guestship  to  the  next  station.  If,  as 
often  happens,  the  stations  are  too  far  apart  to 
allow  him  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other  in  a  single 
day,  the  shearer  tramp  is  in  no  whit  dismayed.  Ii<j 
turns  aside  to  some  hollow  or  thicket  which  offers 
shelter,  sets  up  a  "  break-wind  "  of  wattle  bought 
to  protect  him  from  the  chill  night  breezes,  and 
laying  down  in  his  blanket  before  a  blazing  fire  of 
odour-distilling  gum  branches,  slumbers  the  slee^i 
of  the  just. 

There  is  no  more  careless,  irresponsible,  jovial 
chap  than  your  shearer  in  Australia,  and  through 
his  system  of  modest  blackmail  upon  sheep-owners, 
he  manages,  in  spite  of  chronic  impecuniosity,  to 
pass  a  comfortable  time  between  seasons,  and  to 
come  up  fat  and  smiling  for  employment  the 
moment  the  sheds  are  opened  for  work.  He  forms 
something  of  a  burden  upon  station  owners,  how  - 
ever, one  of  whom  has  informed  me  that  he  has 
to  entertain  600  of  his  kind  annually. 


Mr.  T.  H.  Roberts,  proprietor  of  a  number  of 
successful  periodicals — of  which,  perhaps,  the  best 
known  is  Illustrated  Bits — has  just  brought  out  a 
paper  called  Sporting  Bits,  which,  catering  as  it 
does  for  a  very  large  section  of  the  public,  should 
prove  at  least  as  successful  as  its  pink  elder  brother. 
Like  The  Million,  some  of  the  pictures  in  Sporting 
Bits  are  printed  in  several  colours,  and  better 
printed  at  that ;  but,  unlike  The  Million,  the  paper 
does  not  depend  upon  this  innovation  for  its  success 
as  it  provides  good  value  in  other  directions. 
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THE    SEARCH  LIGHT. 


THE  FORCE  THAT  RUNS  TO  WASTE 
IN  PIANO  PLAYING. 


fHE  weight  of  music — not  the  weight  of 
the  thick  folios  on  which  music  is 
printed,  nor  the  ponderous  psycho- 
logical effect  produced  by  dull  music — 
but  the  actual  weight  that  must  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  a  piano  in  play- 
ing a  piece  of  music ;  such  is  the  sub- 
ject that  commends  itself  to  the  study 
of  a  mechanical  age.  Numbers  of  persons  must 
have  noticed  that  the  steam  generated  by  boiling 
water  raised  the  lid  of  the  kettle ;  yet  before 
Stephenson's  time  they  failed  to  grasp  the  fact 
that  we  have  in  this  power  of  steam  the  motive 
force  which  can  propel  a  floating  city  across  the 
Atlantic  in  six  days.  And  again  to-day  how  many 
persons  are  there  who  realise  that  to  make  a  note 
sound,  be  it  ever  so  gently,  on  the  piano, 
requires  more  force  than  to  lift  the  lid  of  a  kettle. 
Many  kettle  lids  weigh  less  than  two  ounces,  but 
we  must  have  a  pressure  of  at  least  three  to  four 
ounces  to  sound  a  note  however  soft  on  the  piano. 

The  Real  Hard  Work  involved— 

A  German  composer  of  music  has  made  the 
curious  calculation  that  while  playing  pianissimo, 
the  minimum  pressure  of  the  finger  for  one 
note  is  equal  to  110  grammes.  This  we  may 
roughly  prove  by  a  very  simple  experiment. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  take  a  handful  of  pennies, 
hold  them  in  a  column  immediately  over  a 
flat  or  sharp  note  of  the  piano.  There  will 
then  be  no  friction  with  the  other  notes, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  between  nine  and 
twelve  pennies  are  required  to  produce  a  sufficient 
weight  for  the  note  to  sound.  As  three  pence 
weigh  one  ounce,  and  one  ounce  equals  28 
grammes  of  the  decimal  system,  this  rough  experi- 
ment confirms  the  above  calculation.  But  the 
note  will  vibrate  very  gently,  and  to  produce  a 
fortissimo  sound  a  pressure  equal  at  times  to  3,000 
grammes  is  applied. 

Therefore,  if  in  the  place  of  a  cord  we  had 
a  balance  attached  in  front  of  the  hammer  which 
corresponds  with  the  note,  the  blow  given  on 
that  balance,  when  a  note  is  played  fortissimo, 
would  suffice  to  lift  an  object  weighing  somewhat 
more  than  six  pounds.  We,  however,  bring 
to  bear  almost  as  much  force  on  one  note  as 
upon  a  chord  ;  therefore,  if  with  one  hand  we 
strike  three  or  four  notes  simultaneously,  the 
pressure  on  the  keyboard  is  about  the  same  as  if 
we  only  sounded  one  note  at  a  time.  Thus,  if  a 
pressure  of  2,000  grammes  is  required,  and  four 
notes  are  struck  together,  the  pressure  for  each 
note  taken  separately  will  only  equal  500  to  600 
grammes. 

—in  Pounding  out  a  Time. 

What  this  represents  when  the  calculation  is  ex- 
tended to  an  entire  piece  of  music  is  startling  and 
suggestive.  There  is  in  Chopin's  last  study  in  C 
minor  a  passage  which  takes  two  minutes  and  five 
.seconds  to  play ;  and  we  are  told  that  tho  pressure 


brought  to  bear  during  this  short  lapse  of  time,  is 
equal  to  a  grand  total  of  3,130  kilogrammes. 
What  would  coal-heavers  in  the  docks  say  when 
told  that  a  delicate  lady  while  playing  the;  piano 
for  two  or  three  minutes  brings  as  much  force 
to  bear  as  is  necessary  to  raise  thirty  sacks,  or 
three  tons  of  coal !  The  statement  certainly 
does  seem  incredible,  yet  the  fact  is  easily 
demonstrated. 

Of  course  the  three  tons  or  thereabouts  that 
could  be  raised  by  the  same  amount  of  force- 
expended  in  two  minutes  while  playing  this- 
particular  passage  of  music,  need  only  be  raised, 
let  us  say,  the  twentieth  part  of  an  inch  for  the- 
twentieth  part  of  a  second.  Then,  again,  no  one- 
can  lift  a  ton  ;  but,  to  render  the  comparison  equal,, 
the  coal  should  be  made  up  in  little  bundles 
weighing  from  a  quarter  of  a  pound  to  six  pounds- 
each.  There  would  then  be  no  great  fatigue  m, 
raising  each  of  these  bundles,  and  the  process  is- 
well  illustrative  of  the  force  expended  in  piano- 
playing. 

Cannot  this  Waste  Force— 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  only  difficulty  would 
be  to  lift  such  a  number  of  small  weights  in. 
so  short  a  time.  This  is  precisely  what  the 
admirable  disposition  of  the  keys  of  the  piano 
enables  us  to  clo.  A  good  pianist  can,  therefore-, 
strike  such  an  enormous  number  of  notes  in  so 
brief  a  space  that  he  can  bring  to  bear  a  total 
pressure  of  something  like  three  tons  in  two 
minutes. 

Needless  to  say  that  so  great  an  outlay  of  force- 
cannot  be  maintained  for  long.  For  instance., 
there  is  in  Chopin's  "  Funeral  March  "  a  passage- 
which  goes  from  pianissimo  to  fortissimo,  though 
the  pianissimo  predominates.  This  part  of  the? 
march  takes  a  minute  and  a  half  to  perform  on 
the  piano,  and  yet  it  is  estimated  at  a  weight  of 
only  384  kilogrammes.  At  this  rate,  it  will  be- 
seen  that  it  would  only  require  four  or  five- 
minutes  to  move  1,000  kilogrammes,  or  one  ton. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  German  composer 
who  made  this  estimate  will  continue  his  researches- 
What,  we  should  like  to  know,  is  the  average  ton- 
nage of  one  hour's  piano  playing.  According  to* 
the  two  examples  before  us,  it  varies  from  twelve 
to  eighty-four  tons,  but  piano-playing  is  not  con- 
fined to  selections  from  Chopin.  Selections  from 
Wagner  would  possibly  run  it  up  much  higher- 
Whatever  may  be  the  average,  it  certainly  repre- 
sents a  very  considerable  motive  power. 

—be  Practically  Applied? 

Perhaps  there  is  some  one  who  will  suggest 
that  so  much  force  might  be  more  advan- 
tageously utilised ;  particularly  when  we  take 
into  consideration  how  many  people  play  and 
how  few  play  well.  If  it  were  only  possible  to- 
accumulate  and  store,  as  with  electricity,  the  force 
a  pianist,  with  comparative  facility,  brings  to- 
bear,  we  should  have  the  principle  of  the  key- 
board applied  to  machinery,  and  even  the  weakest 
could  in  a  short  time  tap  out  of  the  points  of 
their  fingers  force  enough  to  move  the  heaviest 
obstacles. 
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IN  BATTLE. 


FOWL  LANGUAGE. 


>1  EPtE  is  a  brigade  of  us  in  battle  line 
across  an  old  meadow ;  our  right  and 
left  join  other  brigades.  We  have 
thrown  down  the  rail  fence,  gathered 
logs  and  brush  and  sod  and  erected  a 
breastwork.  It  is  only  a  slight  one,  but 
enough  to  shelter  us  while  lying  down. 
A  division  of  the  enemy  breaks 
■  cover  half  a  mile  away  and  comes  marching  down 
upon  us.  The  field-pieces  behind  us  open  on  their 
-solid  columns,  but  they  are  not  checked.  Under 
the  smoke  we  can  see  the  work  of  the  shells,  but 
they  cannot  halt  that  mass  of  men.  The  grape 
and  canister  does  awful  execution,  but  there  should 
'be  a  dozen  guns  instead  of  six. 

They  are  going  to  charge  us.  The  guns  cannot 
prevent  that.  Orders  run  along  the  line  and  we 
^ire  waiting  until  every  bullet,  no  matter  if  fired 
<by  a  soldier  with  his  eyes  shut,  must  hit  a  foe. 
%  select  my  man  while  he  is  yet  beyond  range.  I 
have  eyes  for  no  other. 

The  Man  I  Killed- 

He  is  a  tall,  soldierly  fellow  wearing  stripes  of 
;-a  sergeant.  As  he  comes  nearer  I  imagine  that 
lie  is  looking  as  fixedly  at  me  as  I  am  at  him.  I 
Mdmire  his  coolness.  He  looks  neither  to  the  right 
nor  to  the  left.  The  man  on  his  right  is  hit  and 
tgoes  down,  but  he  does  not  falter. 

I  am  going  to  kill  that  man  !  I  have  a  rest  for 
:my  gun  on  the  breastwork,  and  when  the  order 
.<3omes  to  fire  I  cannot  miss  him.  He  is  living  his 
.last  minute  on  earth  !  We  are  calmly  waiting 
until  our  volley  shall  prove  a  veritable  flame  of 
.death. 

My  man  is  still  opposite  me.  He  still  seems  to 
:be  looking  at  me  and  no  one  else.  I  know  the 
-  word  is  coming  in  a  few  seconds  more  and  I  aim 
,*xt  his  chett.  I  could  almost  be  sure  of  hitting 
Jiim  with  a  stone  when  we  get  the  word  to  fire. 
There  is  a  billow  of  flame— a  billow- of  smoke— a 
fierce  crash  and  4,000  bullets  are  fired  into  the 
compact  mass  of  advancing  men.  Not  one  volley 
alone,  though  that  worked  horrible  destruction, 
i  but  another  and  another,  until  there  was  no  longer 
~-a  living  man  to  fire  at. 

—and  my  feelings  about  it. 

The  smoke  drifts  slowly  away — men  cheer  and 
yell — we  can  see  the  meadow  beyond  heaped  with 
-dead  and  dying  men.    We  advance  our  line.  As 
we  go  forward  I  look  for  my  victim.    He  is  lying 
on  his  back,  eyes  half  shut  and  fingers  clutching 
:iit  the  grass.    He  gasps,  draws  up  his  legs  and 
straightens  them  out  again — and  is  dead  as  I  pass 
•on.    I  have  killed  my  man !    My  bullet  alone 
.  struck  him,  tearing  that  ghastly  wound  in  his 
breast,  and  I  am  entitled  to  all  the  honour.  Do 
I  swing  my  cap  and  cheer  ?    Do  I  point  him  out 
.rand  expect  t )  be  congratulated  ?    No  !    I  have 
no   cheers.    I    feel  no   elation.    I  feel  that  I 
murdered  him,  and  that  his  agonized  face  will 
Ihaunt  me  through  all  the  years  of  my  life. 


\<  HE  other  day  the  managers  of  a  French 
paper  sent  their  sub-editor  to  inter- 
view a  certain  M.Prevotdu  Handray, 
a  gentleman  residing  at  Porsay,  who 
claims,  with  the  help  of  the  phono- 
graph and  microphone,  to  have  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  poultry  language. 
In  order  to  convince  his  interviewer  of  the  truth 
of  his  discovery,  M.  du  Handray  invited  him  to 
take  a  walk  in  the  neghbourhood.  On  the  way 
they  saw  in  front  of  a  farm-house  a  troop  of  hens 
preceded  by  a  proud  old  cock,  which  at  that  moment 
gave  vent  to  a  very  loud  crow. 

"  Listen,"  said  Prevot,  "the  cock  is  remarking 
that  the  weather  is  fine." 

Asa  matter  of  fact  the  sun  was  shining. 
"We  will  now,"  said  the  linguist,  "give  the 
cock  the  lie  first  in  French,  and  then  in  the  poultry 
tongue."  "  Jt  rains,"  shouted  du  Handray.  The 
hens  were  at  first  startled  by  the  noise,  but  soon 
continued  picking  up  corn  calmly  as  before. 

Handray  then  produced  a  small  instrument 
from  his  pocket,  this  he  put  into  his  mouth  in 
order  to  better  imitate  the  crowing  of  a  cock.  He 
gave  forth  several  sounds  which  were  perfectly 
unintelligible  to  his  interviewer,  but  were  evidently 
well  understood  by  the  hens,  who  looked  up  at  the 
sky  with  alarm,  and  prepared  to  make  for  home. 

The  cock,  however,  who  had  immediately 
recognised  that  the  alarm  was  false,  emitted  a 
crow  of  scorn  and  defiance,  and  with  comb  erect 
advanced  boldly  to  attack  the  interlopers. 

"  Now,"  said  du  Handray,  "  are  you  convinced?" 
"  But  we  will  quickly  put  matters  light,  I  will 
ask  the  fowls  in  their  own  language,  ;  Who  wants 
corn,  excellent  corn  ? '  " 

No  sooner  was  this  said  than  the  cock  and  hens 
changed  their  behaviour,  and  surrounded  the 
visitors  clucking  with  satisfaction  in  anticipation 
of  the  feast. 


FORTUNE   AND  THE  DREAM. 


ADPtEAM  flitted   past    the    cavern  where 
Fortune  was  sleeping,  and  awoke  her  from 
her  slumber. 
"  Whence  comest  thou  ?  "  asked  the  goddess. 
"  From  a  maiden,"  said  her  aerial  visitor.  "  over 
whose  pillow  I  have  hovered  all  night.    I  wore  the 
shape  of  a  lover,  of  rank  and  wealth,  with  horses 
and  equipages,  and  a  train  of   livened  servants. 
I  kneeled  and  kissed  her  hand,  rand  had  just  won 
her  consent  to  be  mine,  when  day  broke,  and  I 
vanished.    But  the  good  child  will  think  of  me 
all  day  long  and  be  happy." 

"  My  fate  is  not  so  happy  a  one  as  thine,"  replied 
Fortune.  "  'Twas  but  lately  I  visited  a  merchant, 
and  made  him  prosperous  and  rich.  While  I 
remained  with  him  he  was  contented,  but  yester- 
day I  turned  away  my  face  from  him,  and  he  hung 
himself.  Why  should  those  whom  thou  visitest 
feel  thy  disappearance  less  ?  Am  not  I,  too,  a 
dream  ?  " 


I  So 
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THE  MONKEY  IN  A  NEW  ROLE. 


GAME  BREEDING  IN  PARIS. 


for  him. 


HERE  are  plenty  of  monkeys  in  Siam. 
They  are  of  all  sizes,  large  and  small ; 
and  the  large  apes  of  Siam  are  used 
by  the  Siamese  merchants  as  cashiers 
in  their  counting-rooms. 

We  are  not  told  that  these  apes  are 
expert  at  making  change,  or  that  they 
are  able  to  keep  the  merchant's  ledger 
Siamese  merchants  probably  do  not 
have  complicated  account-books  ;  yet  there  must 
be  some  limit  to  a  monkey's  powers  of  mind — even 
in  Siam.  I  do  not  think  the  Siamese  merchants 
expect  quite  all  that  of  their  ape  cashier,  although 
they  may  be  more  wonderful  creatures  than  we 
have  any  idea  of.  No ;  the  manner  in  which 
4:hese  talented  apes  are  made  useful  is  as  follows : 

He  is  a  Cashier- 
In  that  far-off,  dried-up,  little  Oriental  country, 
quite  near  China,  there  are  large  quantities  of 
counterfeit  coin  in  circulation  ;  and  the  counter- 
feiters of  Siam  must  be  most  proficient,  for  we 
heard  that  it  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to 
detect  the  bad  from  the  good  money.  The  mer- 
chants are  often  deceived  and  frequently  swindled. 
The  smartest  men  they  could  employ  were  deceived, 
too :  for  the  bad  money  was  such  a  wonderful 
imitation  that  the  closest  scrutiny  often  failed  to 
find  the  difference  between  a  good  and  a  bad 
piece. 

In  this  dilemma,  some  Siamese  merchants  called 
to  their  help  some  one  who  was  always  thought 
not  so  smart  as  a  man — a  monkey.  And  these 
':  large  apes  of  Siam  "  proved  such  a  success  at 
their  avocation  that  the  custom  of  employing 
them  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  bad  money  has 
become  universal.  The  ape  cashier  of  Siam  holds 
his  situation  without  a  rival ! 

—who  Tests  Coins  by  Biting"  them. 

He  ha>  a  peculiar  method  of  testing  coin. 
Every  piece  is  handed  to  him,  and  he  picks  up 
each  bit  of  money,  one  at  a  time,  and  meditatively 
puts  it  into  his  mouth,  testing  it  with  grave 
deliberation.  If  the  coin  is  good  he  declares  the 
fact  plainly.  He  takes  it  from  his  mouth  and 
carefully  places  it  in  its  proper  receptacle  beside 
him.  He  has  pronounced  judgment,  and  every 
one  is  satisfied  that  the  judgment  is  correct.  But 
if  the  coin  is  bad  the  cashier  makes  known  his 
verdict  in  an  equally  unmistakable  manner.  He 
1  hrows  it  violently  from  his  mouth  to  the  floor, 
,-haking  his  head  with  as  much  disgust  as  the 
merchant  himself  might  feel  at  being  imposed 
upon.  With  loud  chattering  and  angry  gestures 
he  makes  known  his  displeasure  at  being  presented 
with  a  bad  piece  of  money.  The  merchant  himself 
could  not  express  it  better. 

There  has  been  a  great  outcry  in  many 
countries  about  the  manner  in  which  woman 
is  usurping  the  duties  of  man,  but  if  apes  are 
going  to  oust  them  both  it  seems  a  bad  look 
out. 


1  seems  like  a  joke  to  talk  of  game* 
"  factories,"  yet  there  are  several  places, 
at  the  j:>resent  time  in  the  suburbs  of 
Paris  which  are  usually  called  by  that- 
name. 

Traders  have  taken  to  rearing  hares, 
partridges,  and  pheasants,  and  in  order 
to  avoid  the  payment  of  the  town  dues 
they  have  established  breeding-places  of  a  new 
kind.  The  sale  of  "  domestic  "  game  is  prohibited, 
so  they  have  erected  places  in  secret,  and  all 
that  is  generally  known  is  that  the  chief  one  is 
situate  somewhere  at  Montrouge,  quite  close  to- 
the  fortifications. 

Here  are  some  particulars  of  the  industry  in 
question,  the  exactness  of  which  I  can  answei 
for. 

Birds  Bred  Underground. 

I  know  three  large  breeders  of  game  in  the  out- 
skirts of  Paris ;  they  raise  partridges,  pheasants., 
quails,  and  wild  rabbits.  One  of  these  breeder- 
gave  me  permission  to  visit  the  underground 
place  where  the  creatures  are  bred.  It  is  an 
immense  excavation,  discovered  by  accident  in  the 
course  of  some  alterations  which  were  being  made 
in  my  friend's  cellar.  It  is  ventilated  by  means 
of  an  opening  protected  by  a  grating,  which  is 
very  artfully  hidden  in  a  clump  of  trees  in  his 
garden. 

In  this  cellar  or  cave  he  has  about  a  thousand 
rabbits,  their  flesh  acquiring  the  flavour  of  wild 
rabbits  by  means  of  special  food,  consisting  of 
juniper  berries  and  leaves  of  sage  and  wild  thyme. 
They  differ  in  appearance  considerably  from  the 
ordinary  rabbits  bred  in  hutches,  being  thinner 
and  smaller. 

As  to  the  birds,  this  breeder  buys  them  quite- 
young  from  poachers,  who  rob  the  nests  in  June 
and  July.  He  takes  great  care  of  them,  thus 
obtaining  specimens,  of  inferior  quality  it  is  true, 
from  which  he  can  breed.  He  sometimes  buys 
pheasant's  or  partridge's  eggs,  and  sets  a  hen  upon 
them  to  hatch  them. 

A  "  Shooting  Party." 

These  birds  are  not  to  be  compared  with  those* 
properly  reared,  but  it  is  difficult  to  detect  them, 
and  they  are  sold  in  the  markets  at  the  usual 
prices.  Of  course,  in  order  to  render  the  decep- 
tion complete,  it  is  necessary  the  birds  should  be- 
shot. 

I  was  present  one  night  when  there  was  a 
"  shooting  party  "  on.  We  bagged  one  hundred, 
brace!  All  the  partridges  were  bought  at  five 
francs  apiece  by  a  dealer,  to  whom  they  were  to  be 
delivered  at  six  o'clock  a.m.  on  the  first  day  of 
partridge  shooting. 

The  raising  of  game  in  this  way  is  said  to  bring 
in  a  very  considerable  amount  of  annual  profit  to* 
those  who  undertake  it,  but  they  have  to  run  the- 
risk  of  prosecution  in  the  event  of  discovery,. 
The  fines  are  severe,  bat  it  is  very  rarely  a  breeder- 
is  brought  to  justice. 


"WILL    HE    BITE  US?" 
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MODERN  JERUSALEM. 


A  LADY  CHAMPION. 


HE  approximate  population  of  Jerusalem 
is  about  50,000,  of  whom  one-half  are 
Jews  and  the  remainder  Moslems  and 
Christians,  the  former  being  in  the 
majority.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
the  number,  however,  as  the  gathering 
of  any  statistics  whatever  is  made  un- 
lawful by  the  Koran,  the  Mohammedan 
bible. 

The  English  Missionary  Society  still  exists  in 
Jerusalem,  but  makes  no  Moslem  converts,  owing 
to  the  fact,  in  great  measure,  that  a  converted 
Moslem  is  at  once  driven  out  of  the  country  by 
the  natives. 

A  City  with  Three  Sabbaths. 

There  are  practically  three  Sabbaths  in  Jerusa- 
lem— Friday,  the  Moslem  day  of  worship,  Satur- 
day for  the  Jews,  and  Sunday  for  the  Christians. 
Practically,  there  is  no  Sabbath,  for  business  goes 
on  uninterruptedly  every  day  in  the  week. 

Jerusalem  is  growing — toward  the  north-west 
— just  as  was  predicted  by  the  prophets  Jeremiah 
and  Zaehariah.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  a  wall, 
and  to  accommodate  this  increase  in  growth  a  new 
gate  has  been  cut  through. 

The  Americans  have  a  colony  by  themselves, 
and  are  very  popular  with  the  high  caste  Turks, 
who  visit  them  in  large  numbers.  Irobably  one 
reason  for  this  is  the  fact  that  the  American  ladies 
are  not  hidden  from  their  sight,  as  are  their  own 
women.  To  see  and  talk  to  an  unveiled  American 
woman  charms  them. 

The  American  Colony. 

Some  years  ago  a  number  of  Americans,  mostly 
from  Chicago,  went  to  live  in  Jerusalem,  believing 
they  were  to  see  Christ  on  earth.  Their  belief  is 
shattered  by  this  time,  I  think,  for  five  of  them 
have  died.  The  visitor  to  this  country  must  be 
exceptionally  well  read.  There  is  so  much  to  see 
that  a  man  must  be  very  well  versed  indeed, 
especially  in  Bible  history,  to  adequately  compre- 
hend it  all. 

Society  is  unlike  our  own.  Caste  is  rigidly  the 
rule.  The  highest  class  is  composed  of  effendis, 
pachas,  and  the  oldest  families,  and  the  scale 
graduates  down  to  the  peasant.  There  is  no  colour 
line  there,  the  negro  being  given  equal  privileges 
with  themselves,  and  for  that  one  thing  the 
Moslem  laughs  at  the  American. 

Habits  of  the  People. 

In  dress  the  natives  have  not  changed  since  the 
time  of  Abraham.  Their  methods  of  pursuing 
agriculture  are  the  same  also.  The  primitive 
wooden  plough  is  still  used,  and  this  they  guide 
with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  they  hold  the 
reins,  thus  literally  following  out  the  words  in 
Scripture.  The  soil  is  naturally  fertile,  and  with 
more  rain  or  some  method  of  irrigation  could  be 
made  to  yield  bountifully.  The  land  is  very 
rocky,  also,  and  the  fertile  soil  exists  only  in 
patches. 


course,  she  is  American;  there  is  no- 
thing original  in  that.  But  the  occu- 
pation or  sport  of  which  she  holds  the 
championship,  that  is  certainly  novel, 
being  nothing  else  than  stamp-licking. 
Miss  Ada  M.  Crawford,  forewoman  in 
a  publishing  house  in  Philadelphia 
glories  in  the  self -conferred  title  of 
"  Champion  Stamp-licker  of  the  World." 

The  first  time  she  tried  stamping  envelopes  she 
did  1,500  in  an  hour.  Now  she  can  do  3,000  in  an 
hour,  and  can  keep  the  pace  up  for  days  together. 
Strange  to  say,  she  does  not  use  a  sponge  for  the* 
purpose,  but,  as  the  report  of  her  prowess  declares, 
"every  one  of  the  millions  of  stamps  which  have 
carried  letters  and  circulars  to  their  destination- 
all  over  the  country  has  received  a  dainty  lick 
from  her  tongue." 

Nor  does  the  process  injure  her  health.  Quite 
the  contrary  ;  "  if  business  becomes  slack,"  she  told 
the  interviewer,  "  and  I  don't  have  any  stamps  to 
lick,  I  lose  my  appetite,  and  can  scarcely  eat  any- 
thing. But  as  soon  as  I  get  down  to  work  again 
my  appetite  returns.  There  seems  to  be  something 
in  the  gum  that  acts  as  a  tonic." 

On  the  whole,  though  Miss  Crawford  is  state  1 
to  be  pretty  and  charming,  we  do  not  recommend 
her  example  to  the  unemployed  females  of  this 
effete  old  country.  Stamp-licking  with  us  has 
hardly  yet  reached  the  position  of  an  art.  Indeed  r 
an  abnormally  stupid  youth  has  been  told  that  he 
is  fit  for  nothing  but  to  stand  outside  a  post-officc- 
with  his  tongue  out  for  the  convenience  of  the- 

o 

public. 

There  is  another  drawback,  moreover,  and  one- 
so  serious  that  it  almost  makes  one  doubt  the 
story  of  Miss  Crawford's  performances.  A  lady 
who  moistens  3,000  stamps  an  hour — that  is,  50  a 
minute — can  hardly  use  her  tongue  for  any  other 
purpose  ;  and  what  woman,  especially  if  pretty 
and  charming,  could  put  up  with  that,  even  to- 
earn  the  proud  title  of  "  Champion  Stamp-licker 
of  the  World  '  ?  We  cannot  help  thinking  and 
hoping  that,  for  once,  an  American  journalist  has 
been  drawing  upon  his  imagination. 


CREMATION   IN  FRANCE 

THE  latest  statistics  relating  to  cremation  in 
France  show  that  this  method  of  disposing 
of  the  dead  is  making  many  proselytes.  In 
1889  only  49  cremations  were  registered, 
but  last  year  the  number  had  increased  to  150. 
Medical  opinion  on  the  subject  is  still  divided. 
Some  doctors  condemn  the  new  method  from  a 
legal  standpoint,  others  vigorously  support  it  from 
a  hygienic  aspect.  In  addition  to  the  150  persons 
who  were  cremated  at  their  own  desire,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  bodies  of  patients  who  died  in 
the  hospitals  were  subjected  to  the  new  process. 
The  actual  number  of  cremations  entered  in  the 
hospital  records  in  France  last  year  was  4614. 
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A  ROYAL  SAUSAGE  MAKER. 


J  HA11LES  VL,  King  -of  Spain  and  the 
Indies,  had  a  brother  named  Don 
Antonio,  who  exceJlcd  as  an  amateur 
sansage-maker,  and  after  a  while 
nothing  would  please  the  king  but  that 
he,  too,  should  be  initiated  into  the 
secrets  of  the  wonderful  art.  He 
hoped  ultimately,  he  said,  to  produce 
sausages  which  should  rival,  nay,  even  excel,  his 
brother's. 

Accordingly  a  pavilion  was  built  in  a  secluded 
part  of  Aranjuez,  whither,  liberally  supplied  with 
choppers,  pigs,  and  the  necessary  spices,  the 
monarch  retired  from  public  view,  and,  dressed  in 
a  butcher's  white  blouse  and  apron,  went  through 
a  severe  course  of  training.  At  last  he  was  ready 
for  a  test,  and  a  piece  of  sausage  solemnly  tasted 
by  Don  Antonio  was  declared  worthy  of  his  own 
-making. 

Finding-  Fault  with  his  Sausages. 

The  dish  became  fashionable  at  Court,  but 
-Charles,  insisting  that  he  had  not  yet  acquired  his 
brother's  delicacy  and  finish,  continued  his  labours 
towards  the  perfection  of  his  culinary  skill.  One 
•tlay  the  king,  at  table,  began  to  find  fault  with  his 
sausages.  Naturally  the  courtiers  all  demurred  at 
this,  and  declared  that  he  was  mistaken ;  but  a 
young  duke,  who  had  just  come  up  from  the 
country,  and  did  not  know  how  matters  stood, 
thought  he  saw  an  open  road  to  favour,  and 
-remarked. — 

"  I  venture  to  agree  with  your  Majesty." 
"  What  would  you  do  to  the  cook  ?  "asked  Charles. 
"  Expel  him,"  was  the  reply. 
On  this  Charles  rose  from  his  seat,  left  the  hall, 
.and  quickly  returned  in  his  professional  costume. 
Approaching  the  bewildered  young  man,  he  said, 
•■"  Sir  duke,  will  you  beg  my  pardon  of  the  king  ?" 
"  Mercy,  sire  !  "  cried  the  duke,  throwing  himself 
-on  his   knees.    Charles   good-humourdly  passed 
over  the  offence,  and  made  the  culprit  one  of  his 
.personal  attendants. 

How  he  was  Cured. 

This  whim  degenerated  into  sheer  monomania  ; 

•matters  of  the  greatest  importance  were  neglected  ; 
the  king  could  not  be  got  away  from  his  self- 

' inflicted  labours ;  sausage-making  became  the  sole 
interest  of  his  existence. 

In  the  end,  however,  he  was  undeceived  by  a 

.-fortunate  occurrence.  An  English  lady  of  rank, 
who  was  very  curious  to  see  the  royal  pork  butcher 
at  work,  was  secretly  introduced  by  the  British 

.ambassador  into  the  grounds  surrounding  the 
pavilion.  By  some  mischance  Charles  discovered 
her,  and,  thinking  it  the  best  thing  to  do,  wTent 
up  to  her  and  embraced  her,  forgetting  that  his 
hands  and  clothes  were  all  smeared  and  dirty.  Of 
course  the  lady's  dress  was  spoilt ;  but  Charles  had 

;  recognised  how  utterly  absurd  he  must  seem  to 

•  other  people,  and,  his  eyes  being  thus  opened,  he 

.-at  once  desisted  from  his  degrading  occupation. 


THE  SNOW  PLANT  OP  THE  SIERRAS. 

,<^-^  "   

f>  HE  wonderful  snow-plant  of  the  Sierras, 
discovered  by  the  naturalist  of  the 
late  Colonel  Fremont's  party  in  1843, 
is  usually  found  growing  among  the 
pines  at  an  elevation  of  about  §,000 
feet,  but  has  been  found  at  a  much 
lower  altitude.  The  plants,  when  fully 
developed,  extend  from  seven  to  twenty 
inches  above  the  ground,  and  about  as  far  below. 

The  early  development  of  the  flower  is  under 
deep  banks  of  snow,  which  protect  them  from  the 
winds  sweeping  through  the  mountains.  When 
the  snow  has  melted,  the  beautiful  flower  heads 
are  quickly  seen  to  peep  from  the  yet  partially 
frozen  ground.  The  stout,  fleshy  flower  stems 
consist  of  partly  crystallised  sugar,  and  taste, 
when  cooked,  sweeter,  but  not  unlike  asparagus. 
The  stalks  have  been  known  to  be  as  much  as 
twenty-two  inches  in  circumference,  and  bear  as 
many  as  eighty  perfect  flowers.  They  resemble  in 
general  outline  huge  heads  of  asparagus. 

Imagine  a  rosy-red  arid  snow-tinted,  crowned 
hyacinth,  every  miniature  bell  wound  about  by  a 
rosy  and  frosted  silver  ribbon  topped  with  an 
asparagus-like  head,  in  hoar-frost  and  silver. 
Though  the  whole  translucent  spike  is  flushed  with 
rose  and  carmine,  the  petals  are  the  deepest  and 
most  brilliantly  coloured  parts  of  the  flower,  which 
is  five-parted,  and  each  open  one  showing  slightly 
the  stamens  and  pistils. 

The  bulbs  or  plants  are  solid  and  brittle  when 
taken  up  ;  they  will  soon  dry  away  unless  placed 
in  ice-water,  where  they  will  remain  in  perfection 
for  several  weeks.  All  attempts  to  cultivate  this 
remarkable  plant  have  proved  failures. 


A   JAPANESE  POISON. 

ONE  of  the  most  famous  and  fatal  poisons  used 
in  Japan  and  Java  is  obtained  from  the 
bamboo.  The  young  shoots  of  the  cane 
when  they  first  push  through  the  ground  are 
covered  with  fine,  brownish  hairs,  which,  under  the 
microscope,  appear  to  be  bayonet-like  spikes  of 
crystals  of  silex,  infinitely  sharp  and  hollow. 
Small  quantities  of  these  hairs  administered  daily 
in  the  food  bring  on  ulceration  of  the  whole  ali- 
mentary canal,  simulating  malignant  dysentery. 
The  action  must  be  of  a  mechanical  rather  than 
chemical  nature,  just  as  the  spores  of  the  common 
puff  ball  act  upon  the  eyes. 

The  bamboo  crystal  is  greatly  dreaded  by  all 
European  residents  of  Java.  A  Dutch  official 
report  says  that  scores  of  deaths  among  European 
planters  are  due  to  the  bamboo  hairs  and  to  the 
jeal  jusy  of  native  women,  who,  whenever  they  take 
a  fancy  to  a  white  man,  will  either  have  him  or 
poison  him  on  bamboo  hairs  if  it  takes  months  to 
accomplish  the  job.  The  infinitesimal  hollow 
through  these  hairy  crystals  is  the  most  remark- 
able thing  in  connection  with  them,  they  being 
the  only  known  hollow  vegetable  or  mineral  thorns 
or  crystals. 
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THE  ALIBI 

An  American  Story. 


§EM  BLAKE  was  shot  dead  in  his  own 
doorway  by  Antonio  Gueldo,  and  the 
trial  was  to  come  off  directly. 
The  extraordinary  interest  in  the 
affair  was  less  due  to  the  murder  and 
its  peculiar  circumstances  than  to  the 
fact  that  this  was  the  first  case  tried  at 
San  Saba  in  any  more  formal  court 
than  the  time-honoured  institution  of 
Judge  Lynch. 

As  there  was  no  place  specially  arranged  for  the 
trial,  Judge  Pitblado  hospitably  offered  the  use 
of  his  shed.  Here  a  rough  table  and  chair 
were  placed  for  the  judge,  the  other  necessary 
furniture,  intended  to  represent  the  dock,  the 
stand,  etc.,  being  eked  out  with  boxes  from  Silas 
Bagget's  grocery  store. 

Jake  Smith  looked  at  these  preparations  for  a 
time  with  frowning  discontent,  and  then  strolled 
down  the  road,  turning  into  the  lane  that  led  to 
Blake's.  When  he  reached  the  door  of  the  shanty, 
he  leaned  against  the .  jamb  and  put  his  head 
inside,  fanning  himself  in  an  embarrassed  way 
with  his  greasy  fragment  of  a  hat.  He  had  come 
there  with  the  intention  of  saying  something,  but 
the  sight  within  made  him  forget  it. 

Blake's  widow  sat  there,  as  she  had  pretty  much 
all  the  time  since  the  murder,  staring  straight 
before  her,  with  her  chin  in  her  palm.  The  sun- 
light struck  through  the  foliage  of  the  red  oak 
trees  that  grew  before  the  door,  and  checkered 
with  the  nickering  brightness  the  floor  and  cradle 
in  which  Jem's  baby  was  sleeping. 

There  it  was,  just  as  it  had  been  three  days  ago 
(could  it  be  only  three  days  ?) — just  as  it  had  been 
when  she  went  out  that  morning  to  look  after  the 
drying  clothes  and  left  him  standing  in  the  door 
by  the  cradle  (how  fond  he  was  of  the  baby  !) — 
just  as  it  was  when  she  heard  the  crack  of  the 
pistol  and  ran  in  with  an  awful  sense  of  suffo- 
cating fright — just  the  same  as  when  she  had 
found  him  lying  upon  the  cradle,  dabbling  its 
white  linen  with  his  blood,  and  the  baby  playing 
with  his  hair.  She  screamed  once,  the  first  and 
last  complaint  anyone  had  heard  her  make ;  then 
she  was  quiet  and  helpful  through  it  all — when 
men  came  and  lifted  him  up ;  when  they  had  laid 
him  on  the  rough  bed  in  the  other  room ;  when 
they  carried  him  to  the  grave,  she  following  with 
the  baby  in  her  arms. 

Jake  Smith  was  trying  to  find  the  link  missing 
in  his  thoughts  ;  he  sniffed  with  perplexity — or 
something — and  Blake's  widow  looked  up  without 
speaking.  Jake  nodded  pleasantly  four  or  five 
times. 

"  Pooty  chipper  ?  "  asked  he. 

Blake's  widow  smiled  sadly,  bent  over  the  sleep- 
ing child,  and  smoothed  the  clothes  with  a  tender 
touch. 

"  They're  agoin'  ter  try  him  in  a  court,"  Jake 

went  on,  "  an'  I  don't  believe  " 

"  Try  who — Antonio  ?  "     She  turned  towards 


the  burly  figure  in  the  door  with  a  flash  of  interest  - 
in  her  black  eyes. 

"  Yes.  The  jedge  is  making  a  court  out  of  his 
shed.  I  hope  it'll  turn  out  all  right,  but  it  seems 
like  givin'  that  Mexican  a  chance  he  oughtn't 
ter  have." 

"  He  can't  get  clear,  can  he  ?  "  she  asked,  rocking 
the  cradle  gently  and  patting  the  coverlet. 

"  I  don't  see  how,  but  he's  got  some  kind  of  a 
law  cuss  to  speak  for  him — a  feller  that  stopped 
here  a  day  or  two  ago  on  his  way  to  Galveston 
— and  it  makes  me  kind  o'  nervous."' 

Blake's  widow  did  not  appear  to  notice  the  lasl 
remark,  for  the  child,  disturbed  by  the  talking, 
had  awakened  and  sat  up  in  his  cradle  with  a 
wondering  look. 

"  Pooty,  ain't  he  ?  "  said  Jake,  regarding  the 
small  figure  with  interest.     "  Looks  just  like — 
ahem — you.    Poor  little — 1 — a  " — he  stammered, . 
and  treated  his  hat  like  a  mortal  enemy.      "  Ot 
course   he'd   had — you've  got — there's  nothin'  L 
could  do  fur  yer,  maybe  ?  " 

She  answered  with  a  grateful  look,  but  it  was 
accompanied  by  a  shake  of  the  head. 

Jake  bent  down,  and  with  his  big  forefingei  - 
softly  rumpled  the  hair  of  the  baby's  head  ;  then  . 
he  went  out  and  left  them,  Blake's  widow  sitting 
as  he  found  her,  and  the  baby  staring  down  the 
path  after  him. 

He  walked  on  until  he  reached  the  top  of  the 
little  hill,  where  he  could  look  down  upon  the  roof 
which  covered  the  piteous  scene  he  had  just  left. 
Here  he  seemed  to  have  half  a  mind  to  turn  back, 
for  he  hesitated  and  stopped  ;  but  lie  changed  his 
partial  intention  after  lingering  a  moment  and  i 
walked  meditatively  onward,  with  the  exclama 
tion,  "  Wal,  some  women  do  beat  all!  " 

Of  course,  everybody  came  to  the  trial.  Tin 
arrangements  were  soon  found  to  be  altogether 
too  meagre.     Pitblado's  shed  was  filled  to  over 
flowing,  and  Bagget  made  a  clean  sweep  of  ever} 
empty  box  in  his  store. 

Antonio's  lawyer,  a  sharp-eyed,  sharp-featured 
fellow  from  Galveston,  had  bustled  about  with 
surprising  agility  on  the  day  previous,  holding, 
mysterious  conferences  with  ill-conditioned  fellows 
of  Gueldo's  kidney. 

The  court  was  assembled,  the  jury  had  beei 
chosen,  and  the  witnesses  were  all  present  save 
one — Blake's  widow. 

Pretty  soon  there  was  a  stir  at  the  door,  then  a 
murmur  of  surprise  ran  through  the  crowded  room. 

"  May  I  be  hanged,"  said  Jake  Smith,  audibly 
"  if  she  hasn't  brought  her  boy  !  " 

What  reason  she  may  have  had  for  not  leaving 
the  little  thing  in  charge  of  some  sympathising 
woman — and  there  were  plenty  who  would  hav< 
been  glad  of  the  trust — was  not  apparent ;  how- 
ever that  might  be,  there  it  was,  clasped  firmly  in 
her  arms,  its  bright  red  cheeks  contrasting  with  i 
her  whiteness,  and  its  father's  sunny  hair  mingling 
with  her  dark  locks. 

With  some  difficulty  way  was  made  through  tin 
throng  to  her  seat,  which  had  been  placed  on  one  - 
side  of  the  judge,  directly  opposite  the  candle  box,, 
on  the  other,  where  Antonio  sat.    She  took  her/ 
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place  and  never  moved  during  the  whole  of  the 
1  rial,  excepting  as  she  was  required  to  testify,  and 
once  when  the  baby  tugged  at  some  glistening 
thing  that  lay  hidden  in  the  folds  of  her  dress,  at 
which  she  took  pains  to  distract  its  attention  with 
i\  chip  from  the  floor.  As  for  the  baby,  it  sat  there 
with  its  big  blue  eyes  open  to  their  fullest  extent, 
entirely  absorbed  in  the  novel  scene,  save  at  the 
moment  when  that  irresistible  glitter  caught  its  eye. 

Every  one  being  now  present,  the  trial  went  on 
in  good  earnest.  A  number  of  witnesses  were 
•examined,  whose  testimony  showed  that  Gueldo 
had  had  trouble  with  Blake,  and  more  than  once 
threatened  his  life;  that  Gueldo's  pistol  was  one 
•charge  empty  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the 
murder,  whereas  in  the  morning  it  had  been  full ; 
that  he  was  seen  that  morning  around  Blake's 
house,  and  more  than  that,  Blake's  widow  had 
heard  Gueldo's  voice  just  before  the  fatal  shot, 
-and  had  seen  him  retreating  as  she  ran  out. 

At  this  last  point  the  Galveston  lawyer  asked 
the  witness  a  few  questions  regarding  how  she 
Jaiew  it  was  Gueldo's,  and  how  she  had  recognised 
the  voice  for  his.  She  didn't  know  how  exactly, 
but  was  none  the  less  sure  for  that. 

There  had  been  a  rumour  about  that  someone 
had  heard  Antonio  make  a  boast  of  "  having  done 
for  Blake  this  time,"  but  if  there  were  a  witness 
for  this  lie  could  not  be  found  now. 

And  so  the  prosecution  closed. 

The  Galveston  lawyer  began  by  involving  in  a 
-whirlpool  of  helpless  contradiction  the  witness  who 
had  sworn  to  having  seen  Gueldo  near  Blake's 
house.  Then  he  expatiated  on  the  ease  with  which 
one  person  may  be  mistaken  for  another,  and 
brought  a  witness  to  show  how  Gueldo  had 
already  been  said  to  resemble  someone  in  the 
village.  Finally  he  produced  three  of  the  ill-con- 
ditioned fellows  before  referred  to,  who  swore  that 
Antonio  was  with  them  on  a  hunting  expedition 
•during  the  wliole  of  the  day  on  which  the  murder 
was  committed. 

It  was  a  clear  case  of  alibi.  Jake  Smith's 
•astonishment  at  the  ease  with  which  the  thing 
had  been  accomplished  was  unbounded.  He  threw 
■a  disgusted  look  toward  Pitblado,  but  the  judge 
was  non-plussed,  and  didn't  seem  to  be  interested 
with  things  in  Jake's  vicinity. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  said  he,  "  the  verdict 
took  a  turn  I  didn't  altogether  expec'.  I  don't 
know  as  there's  much  to  be  said.  I  s'pose  you've 
got.  to  go  by  the  evidence,  an'  that  don't  need  any 
cxplainin'.  Ef  you  kin  make  out,  accordin'  ter 
that,  that  Antonio  Gueldo  killed  Jem  Blake,  why, 
jest  recollect  that's  what  ye're  here  fur." 

Jake  Smith  fidgeted  about  on  his  box  and  cast 
•anxious  glances  through  the  open  door  toward  the 
•clump  of  nopals  where  the  jury  was  deliberating. 

Antonio  talked  and  laughed  in  an  undertone 
with  his  counsel,  and  Blake's  widow  sat  staring  at 
them  with  compressed  lips  and  a  strong  expression 
•of  determination  coming  into  her  face. 

It  wasn't  long  before  the  jury  filed  in  again,  all 
seating  themselves  but  the  spokesman,  and  Judge 
Pitblado  rose,  wiping  his  forehead  with  his  shirt 
sleeves. 


"  Straightened  it  out,  have   ye  ? "  asked  he, 
nodding  to  the  spokesman. 
The  man  nodded  in  return. 

"  Yer  see,"  said  the  spokesman,  with  a  hesitat- 
ing and  disappointing  air,  "  ef  yer  hadn't  a- 
corralled  us  with  sticking  ter  the  evidence  we  might 
'a'  done  better,  but  accordin'  to  that  Antonio  wasnl 
thai-  when  the  murder  was  done,  an'  ef  he  wercn 't 
thar  he  couldn't  'a'  done  it,  an'  ef  he  didn't  do  it, 
why — then — of  course,  he's — not  guilty." 

Pitblado  didn't  dare  to  look  at  anybody;  he 
stared  up  at  the  rafters,  down  at  the  table,  no- 
where in  particular,  and  then  turned  halfway 
toward  the  prisoner. 

"  You  kin  go,"  said  he  at  last,  and  with  great 
deliberation,  "  but  don't  stay  around  here  too 
long." 

There  was  a  dead  pause,  during  which  nobody 
moved. 

Jake  Smith  exploded  a  single  cuss  word  which 
he  had  held  in  for  some  time  past,  and  Blake's 
widow  stood  up. 

"  Have  you  got  through,  judge  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Waal— I— s'pose  so." 

"  And  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  done  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  there  ain't." 

"  And  he's  free  to  go  ? " 

"  Y-a-s." 

Antonio  Gueldo  arose  with  an  insolent  grin  and 
picked  up  his  hat. 

The  baby  crowTed,  for  it  saw  the  glittering  thing 
again. 

There  was  a  sharp  report — Antonio  pitched 
forward  in  a  heap  upon  the  floor,  and  Blake's 
widow  stood  with  a  pistol  pressed  to  her  breast. 

A  line  of  thin  blue  smoke  curled  from  the 
muzzle  of  the  weapon,  and  formed  a  halo  around 
the  child's  flaxen  head.  The  glittering  thing  was 
quite  near  the  little  hands  now,  and  they  took  it 
from  the  yielding  grasp  of  the  mother. 

Blake's  widow  looked  steadily  at  the  figure  on 
the  floor — it  was  quite  motionless ;  then  she 
turned  and  wTent  through  the  wide  passage  opened 
for  her  by  the  silent  crowd,  holding  the  baby  very 
tenderly,  and  the  baby  carrying  the  pistol. 

The  child  laughed  with  delight :  it  had  got  its 
shining  plaything  again. 

 —==ao®2»3OQ0»*s==  

An  interesting  series  of  articles  on  PoriLAR 
Fruits  is  appearing  in  The  Echo.  On  page  172 
will  be  found  one  of  this  series  on  the  subject  of 
oranges.  The  mention  of  The  Echo  serves  as  a 
reminder  that  its  Berlin  weekly  names  ike,  Das 
Echo,  has  recently  published  a  jubilee  number 
which  was  specially  noteworthy  from  the  fact  that 
it  marked  the  abolishing  so  far  as  this  journal  is 
concerned,  of  the  abominable  German  type,  and 
the  adoption  in  its  stead  of  the  ordinary  type  used 
by  the  other  nations  of  Western  Europe.  As  yet 
Das  Echo  is  the  only  German  paper  which  has  had 
the  courage  to  discard  the  heavy  dazzling  type 
that  scientists  believe  to  be  the  principal  caiise  of 
the  prevalence  of  short  sight  in  the  German 
nation. 
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HOW   BENEFIT   SOCIETIES  ARE 
ROBBED. 

§ANY  of   the   benefit  societies  are 
most  shamefully  robbed  even  by 
their  own  members,  as  any  secre- 
tary will  tell  you. 
The  larger  the  town  the  greater 
the  amount  of  robbery.     The  fact, 
however,  of  the  town  being  larger 
and  the  membership  greater,  means 
that  the  effects  are  not  so  disastrous  as  in  smaller 
places. 

The  way  in  which  many  of  the  committees 
mismanage  their  affairs,  however,  is  responsible 
for  most  of  the  societies  being  so  shamelessly 
plundered. 

There  are  very  few  clubs  that  have  not  suffered 
in  some  way  or  other  through  defaulting  officers, 
-especially  secretaries  and  treasurers. 

These,  however,  are  dealt  with  through  the  law 
•courts,  or  private  friends  subscribe  the  amount 
of  the  loss,  and  the  defaulter  gets  off"  nearly 
scot-free. 

A  man  who  would  rob  a  number  of  his  fellow - 
•creatures  who  have  put  by  money  to  provide  for 
keeping  their  wives  and  families  from  want  would 
■do  anything. 

An  Amateur  Detective. 

Some  years  ago  a  gentleman  interested  in  one 
of  the  largest  sick  and  benefit  societies  took  it 
into  his  head  to  visit  all  on  the  sick  list.  As  he 
had  "  passes "  over  the  railways  (owing  to  his 
■calling),  he  spent  nothing  but  time  in  making  his 
investigations. 

One  man  he  found  had  been  on  the  club  for 
nearly  six  months,  drawing  10s.  a  week,  besides 
*being  in  two  other  clubs,  from  which  he  drew 
•equal  amounts. 

He  went  to  the  man's  house,  and  found  that  he 
-was  out.  Inquiring  from  some  neighbours,  he 
.ascertained  that  the  supposed  patient  was  work- 
ing at  a  certain  ironworks. 

He  proceeded  to  the  works  and  inquired  for 
him.  He  was  told  he  worked  there,  and  was  a 
-very  steady  regular  worker.  Making  further  in- 
quiry, he  found  that  the  man  had  only  had  three 
-days'  absence  in  two  years. 

A  Man  who  Robbed  his  Clubs  pf  £39— 
The  amateur  detective  then  sought  out  the  work- 
man, told  him  what  he  had  learned,  and  made 
ihim  refund  every  farthing  of  the  money  lie  had 
received  from  the  society. 

That  man  must  have  lied  immensely  to  his 
doctor  when  he  obtained  his  weekly  certificate, 
.and  the  doctor  must  have  been  a  very  careless 
individual. 

Another  case  he  found  out  was  nearly  as  bad. 
A  small  master  bricklayer  had  left  the  district 
-where  the  club  was  situated.  He  commenced 
^business  at  a  seaside  resort,  but  kept  up  his  pay- 
ments. Affairs  did  not  prosper  with  him  ;  he 
pretended  to  be  ill,  and  went  on  the  clubs— two, 
-and  from  both  sources  he  got  ?0s.  a  week. 


The  inquirer  went  to  his  yard,  and  found  that 
he  had  gone  to  some  buildings  he  was  erecting. 
Arrived  there,  the  bricklayer  was  quietly  finishing 
building  walls— every  brick  of  which  he  (the  li  sick ;' 
member)  had  laid. 

The  man  pleaded  his  financial  position  so  well 
that  he  was  let  oft'  on  payment  of  half  the  money 
he  had  fraudulently  obtained. 

The  next  case  investigated  was  still  more  pain- 
ful. A  father,  who  was  a  member,  had  actually 
used  the  certificates  as  to  the  health  of  his  invalid 
son  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  club  money  for 
himself.    They  Avere  both  of  the  same  name. 

The  father  had  not  had  a  day's  illness,  but  had 
regularly  drawn  10s.  a  week  for  six  months,  and 
4s.  a  week  for  some  time  afterwards.-  Sooner  than 
repay,  or  "  face  up,"  he  left  the  country. 

The  case  of  a  forgeman,  too,  was  a  peculiar  one. 
The  man  drew  his  club  money  during  the  allotted 
time,  continued  receiving  pay,  and  yet  for  years 
he  had  been  a  regular  night  worker,  and  scarcely 
ever  missed  a  day's  work,  and  was  a  hale, 
hearty  old  man.  He  disgorged  a  goodly  sum  after 
pressure. 

—  another  who  kept  a  Lame  Hand  going— 

The  case  of  a  joiner  was  rather  a  peculiar  one. 
He  knew  when  the  sick  visitor  came  round,  then 
he  had  his  left  hand,  which  once  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  burned,  regularly  bandaged  up. 
He  managed  to  deceive  the  doctor,  drew  three 
lots  of  club  money  every  week,  although  he  had 
been  regularly  employed  all  the  time  at  an 
adjacent  village  carpenter's  shop.  He  repaid 
some  of  the  money. 

Another  case  the  inquirer  discovered  was  a 
shameful  one.  A  clerk,  employed  in  a  small 
merchant's  office,  had  joined  the  club  in  his 
younger  days  and  moved  to  another  town.  Here 
he  claimed  to  be  on  the  club.  He  remained  on  a 
couple  of  months,  drawing  his  money  in  the  mean- 
time regularly.  lie  was  in  two  clubs.  His  em- 
ployer Avas  a  kindhearted  man,  and  sent  him  his 
wages  every  Saturday,  also  nourishment  to  the 
value  of  several  shillings  weekly. 

While  at  home  he  made  several  beautiful 
screens,  which  he  sold  at  handsome  profits,  and 
in  his  leisure  moments  he  planned  how  to  take 
one  of  his  employer's  best  agencies  from  him — 
and  he  holds  it  to  this  day,  the  money  he  obtained 
enabling  him  to  live  until  commission  time  came 
round. 

There  was  a  committee  meeting  held  about  the 
matter,  but  the  club  could  not  get  such  evidence 
as  would  warrant  their  forcing  the  fellow  to  repay 
his  ill-gotten  gains. 

—and  another  who  Gammoned  his  Doctor. 

The  next  case  unearthed  was  that  of  a  labour- 
ing man.  He  had  formerly  served  his  time  as  a 
tailor,  but  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  trade  to  a 
great  extent,  as  it  "affected  his  health.  Outdoor 
exercise  did  him  good,  and,  while  he  retained  his 
labouring,  he  worked  at  the  tailoring  in  his 
leisure  moments. 

He  professed  to  be  very  ill,   gammoned  the 
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doctor,  and  stayed  at  home  for  months,  during 
which  time  he  regularly  took  a  walk  every  morn- 
ing, and  received  money  every  week  out  of  two 
clubs ;  yet,  during  the  time,  he  was  working 
regularly  at  his  trade  as  a  tailor,  and  was  earning 
good  money.  He  made  an  offer,  and  the  matter 
was  settled. 

The  next  man  chiefly  erred  on  the  side  of  truth. 
He  was  not  such  a  knave  as  the  others.  He  was 
in  three  societies,  and  complained  that  he  was  so 
bilious  that  he  could  not  work.  He  had  also  a 
liver  trouble.  His  disease,  he  said,  had  taken 
away  his  appetite,  yet  he  kept  up  remarkably 
well.  A  special  committee  was  told  off  to  watch 
him.  One  of  the  three,  on  entering  the  house, 
thought  he  detected  the  smell  of  some  savoury 
dish  cooking.  The  committee  waited  until  the 
patience  of  the  man  was  exhausted.  He  at  last 
told  them  plainly  it  was  his  bed-time.  They  left, 
but  the  shrewd  one  returned  in  a  few  minutes 
afterwards,  and  there  the  man,  who  could  not 
eat,  sat  with  a  pudding  two  or  three  pounds 
weight  before  him,  which  he  was  doing  his  level 
best  to  quickly  consume.  The  next  day  the  man, 
ashamed  of  having  been  found  out,  declared  off  the 
club.  The  above  cases  prove  that  there  is  a 
regular  system  of  robbery  going  on,  and  that  this  is 
the  reason  why  many  of  these  clubs  fail,  while  the 
best  managed  thrive  and  lay  up  money  against 
emergencies. 

 ===== Q9Q)3Q>3Q>31>==  

ABOUT  COMETS'  TAILS. 

§HE  tails  of  comets  are  evidently  com- 
posed of  finely  divided  matter  driven 
off  from  the  bodies  of  the  comets,  per- 
haps by  the  effects  of  evaporation  or 
,    of  electrical  repulsion,  as  they  approach 
the  sun.    From  the  kind  of  curve  that 
the  tail  describes  inferences  have  been 
:  drawn  as  to  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stances which  the  comet  contains. 

Sometimes  a  comet  has  a  long,  straight  tail 
pointing  directly  away  from  the  sun,  and  almost 
at  a  right  angle  to  the  path  in  which  the  comet 
travels  when  it  is  near  the  sun.  Such  tails  are 
believed  to  be  composed  of  hydrogen  which,  on 
account  of  the  lightness  of  its  molecules,  would  be 
driven  off  by  the  repulsive  force  with  great  velocity. 

Tails  like  Swcrds  and  Tails  of  Gold. 

Other  comets  have  splendid  sword-shaped  or 
scimetar-shaped  tails,  bending  gradually  backward 
on  the  side  away  from  the  sun.  It  is  inferred 
that  the  particles  composing  such  tails  are  driven 
off  with  a  smaller  relative  velocity,  as  would  be 
the  case  if  they  were  the  molecules  of  carbon  com- 
bined with  hydrogen.  Many  combinations  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen  are  known  to  chemists,  >o 
that  the  constitution  of  such  comets  presents,  in 
some  respects,  a  likeness  to  things  familiar  to  us 
upon  the  earth. 

Still  other  comet*  have  short  bushy  tails  bend- 
ing sharply  backward  from  the  direction  of  the 


comets'  motion.  These  tails,  it  is  thought,  maybe 
composed  of  the  molecules  of  iron.  Probability  is- 
lent  to  this  view  by  the  fact  that  meteorites  are 
largely  composed  of  iron,  and  there  is  an  undoubted 
connection  between  meteors  and  comets. 

A  few  years  ago  a  comet  appeared  whose  tail 
presented  such  a  peculiar  curvature  that  it  seemed 
to  be  composed  of  particles  heavier  than  the  mole- 
cules of  iron,  and  it  was  suggested  that,  in  this 
case,  gold  was  the  element  concerned  !  A  golden 
visitor  from  the  mysterious  realms  of  space., 
shining  for  a  short  time  in  our  skies  while  it  paid, 
its  respects  to  the  sun  ! 

Quite  recently  a  new  line  of  inquiry  into  the- 
nature  of  comets  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.. 
Barnard,  of  the  Lick  Observatory.  He  has  called! 
attention  to  the  fact  that  comets  of  short  period 
'■ — that  is,  those  which  travel  in  comparatively 
short  orbits,  and  appear  again  and  again  in  the- 
neighbourhood  of  the  sun  after  only  a  few 
years'  absence — bear  a  most  striking  resemblance- 
to  one  another,  and  differ  in  appearance  from- 
other  comets. 

They  are  large,  round  and  diffuse,  besoming^ 
very  gradually  brighter  in  the  middle,  but  possess- 
ing no  decided  nucleus,  and  they  have  no  tails,. 
Recently  upon  the  appearance  of  a  previously  un- 
known comet  which  possessed  these  peculiarities* 
he  predicted  that  it  would  prove  to  be  a  comet  o£ 
short  period,  and  so  it  has  turned  out.' 

Comets  are  subjected  to  forces  that  gradually 
scatter  their  substance  as  they  swing  time  after 
time  around  the  sun,  and  in  this  way  they  are- 
eventually  changed  into  swarms  of  meteors. 
The  peculiar  appearance  noted  by  Mr.  Barnard  in* 
short-period  comets  may  simply  arise  from  the 
gradual  disintegration  of  those  bodies,  which,  in 
the  course  of  ages,  may  disappear  and  never 
again  be  seen  by  man,  unless  perchance  a  meteoric 
fragment  that  once  formed  part  of  their  sub- 
stance should  encounter  the  earth,  and  fall  upon, 
its  surface. 

 «saQ03)3QQ3i*==  

Many  of  my  readers  will  probably  be  interest ei;- 
to  know  that  the  most  profitable  paper  published! 
— circulation  and  price  being  taken  into  considera- 
tion— is  unquestionably  The  War  Cry,  which  is- 
owned  by  the  Salvation  Army,  and  for  which  the 
Army  gets  a  penny  a  copy,  whereas  the  average- 
proprietor  of  a  penny  paper  does  not  manage 
to  secure  much,  if  anything,  over  a  halfpenny,, 
by  the  time  that  discounts  and  returns- 
have  been  taken  into  consideration.  There  is 
no  commission  whatever  on  the  sale  of  The- 
War  Cry,  except  in  the  case  of  the  very  few  copies 
that  go  through  the  hands  of  the  trade.  The  girls 
and  boys  who  sell  the  paper  are  paid  nothing  for 
doing  so,  and  although  it  contains  no  paid 
advertisements,  it  is,  I  believe,  an  unquestionable- 
fact  that  it  shows  a  net  profit  which  approximates 
,£25,000  a  year.  The  War  Cry  is  printed  by  the 
Salvation  Army,  and  has  been  for  the  last  twelve 
years.  Thev  have  a  printing  plant  worth  at  least 
,£40,000. 
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ARMY  NICKNAMES. 


OLDIE RS  are  in  some  ways  like  boys, 
and,  like  them,  are  fertile  in  nick- 
names. The  old  Regimental  System 
saw  each  regiment  equipped  with  a 
by-name,  at  first  perhaps  given  in 
mockery,  but  later  accepted  and 
gloried  in  by  its  owners.  Then  there 
is  (or  was,  for  who  knows  what  has 
occurred  in  the  changes  of  things  ?) 
:a  gallant  regiment  called  the  "  Ladykillers,"  not 
because  of  their  seductive  charms,  but  because  a 
sentry  once,  by  misadventure,  shot  an  old  woman. 

Messrs.  Gale  and  Polden  have  published  a  hand- 
book of  "  Nicknames  and  Traditions  in  the  Army," 
which  is  very  amusing. 

There  are  the  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers,  with  their 
totem — the  nanny  goat.  The  major  of  the  regi- 
ment, Toby  Purcell,  was  killed  at  the  Boyne  ;  his 
'health  is  still  drunk,  on  solemn  occasions,  with  all 
tthe  honours. 

Some  of  their  Origins. 

"  The  Royal  Goats "  is  the  nickname  of  this 
:gallant  force,  which  was  at  Blenheim,  Oudenarde, 
Malplaquet,  Dcttingen,  Vittoria,  Alma,  Inker- 
?mann,  and  many  another  stricken  field.  It  is  not 
:3ike  the  regiment  one  of  whose  captains  brought 
.an  action  against  a  civilian,  and  was  asked  in  cross- 
-examination :  "  Is  this  not  the  first  action  in 
which  your  regiment  has  been  engaged  ?  " 

At  the  head  of  the  Cheshire  Regiment,  "  The 
Two  Twos,"  Wolfe  was  killed  at  Quebec. 

"  The  Two  Tens  "  (the  Lancashire  Fusiliers)  is 
famous  as  Kingsley's  stand,  for  its  behaviour  at 
Minden.  The  men  took  roses  from  a  garden  to 
•decorate  their  hats  in  that  battle,  and  still  wear 

the  Minden  roses"  on  the  anniversary; of  the 

-day. 

The  Royal  Irish  date  their  glories  from  Namur, 
-and  kept  their  laurels  green  at  Tel-el- Kebir  and 
■on  the  Nile. 

"The  Peace  Makers"  (Bedfordshire)  were 
named  from  having  no  battles  on  their  colours. 
Companies  F  and  G  behaved  with  much  gallantry 
dn  the  attack  on  McNeil's  Zareba. 

"  The  Snappers "  (East  Yorkshire)  were  so 
styled  from  their  snapping  of  their  muskets  when 
.ammunition  ran  out  in  the  American  War.  The 
-Colonists  did  not  come  to  closer  terms  with 
the  undefeated  Snappers,  these  ancestors  of 
Private  Learoyd. 

The  Queerest  of  All. 

Of  all  names  the  oddest  is  u  Pontius  Pilate's 
Body-Guard  "  (Royal  Scots),  "  the  oldest  regiment 
in  the  service."  There  was  a  dispute  between 
them,  then  the  Regiment  de  Douglas,  when  in  the 
French  service  in  1G37,  and  the  Picardy  Regi- 
ment, as  to  which  was  the  older.  The  Picardys 
asserted  that  they  had  been  on  duty  the  night 
after  the  Crucifixion.  The  Douglases  replied  that 
had  they  been  there  they  would  not  have  slept  on 
i:heir  post.  They  were  the  Body-Guard  of  the 
^Scotch  Kings,  and  were,  much  later,  at  Blenheim, 
Vittoria.  and  Alma. 


"  Kirke's  Lambs"  (the  Queen's  Royal  West 
Surrey)  are  also  very  old,  having  been  raised  to 
garrisoti  Tangier,  part  of  the  dowry  of  Catherine 
of  Braganza.  Kirke  was  the  gentleman  whom 
James  II.  asked  to  become  a  Catholic.  "  I  have  a 
previous  engagement,  sir,"  he  said,  "  with  the 
Saltan  of  Morocco,  to  embrace  the  faith  of  Islam, 
if  ever  I  do  change  my  religion  ;  "  so  Lord  Ailes- 
bury  declares  in  his  memoirs,  lately  printed  by  the 
Roxburghe  Club. 

"  The  Red  Feathers  "  (Duke  of  Cornwall's  Light 
Infantry)  wera  illustrious  in  the  war  with  our 
revolted  American  dependencies,  where,  to  be  sure, 
not  much  fame  was  won  by  our  arms.  They  sur- 
prised and  cut  to  pieces  General  Wayne's  brigade, 
near  Brandy  wine  Creek. 

The  Americans  therefore,  vowed  to  give  them 
no  quarter.  So  they  mounted  red  feathers,  that 
nobody  might  suffer  for  them  by  mistake.  They 
still  wear  red  puggarees  on  foreign  service,  and  red 
helmet  badges.  They  were  styled  also  "  The 
Lacedemonians,"  because,  in  1777,  their  colonel 
made  them  a  long  harangue,  under  heavy  fire,  on 
the  Spartan  discipline  and  military  system. 

The  Black  Watch,  with  its  red  cock's  hackles, 
won  at  Guildermalsen,  has  a  history  and  achieve- 
ments as  brilliant  and  famous  as  any,  being  amal- 
gamated out  of  three  companies  of  Grants.  Camp- 
bells, and  Munros  (1731).  But,  indeed,  all  have 
illustrious  memories  and  are  renowned  for  glorious 
deeds,  too  numerous  here  to  be  told,  or  to  be 
written  down  in  a  brief  but  picturesque  and  inte- 
resting record  like  that  in  the  little  pamphlet  of 
"  Nicknames  and  Traditions." 


DIVORCE  COLONIES. 


THE  new  States  of  North  and  South  Dakota 
in  America  may  be  aptly  designated  manu- 
factories of  divorce.  Their  laws  are  indulgent 
in  the  extreme  to  unhappy  couples ;  they  admit 
so  many  pretexts  for  divorce,  and  require  so  few 
formalities  in  order  to  dissolve  the  marriage  tie, 
that  the  repentants  of  a  hasty  marriage  find  a 
veritable  Eden  in  these  territories,  whither  they 
all  flock  like  pilgrims  to  the  land  of  promise.  At 
Siona  Falls,  Sierre,  and  various  other  towns,  there 
.are  large  colonies  of  what  are  called  ';incompatibles,"> 
who  only  settle  in  these  localities  for  the  period 
necessary  to  qualify  for  a  dissolution  of  the  bonds 
of  a  union  which  has  become  monotonous  or  dis- 
tasteful. These  colonies  are  known  in  Dakota  as 
the  "  Divorce  Colonies." 

A  residence  of  eighty  days  in  either  of  these 
States  is  sufficient  to  ensure  the  success  of  an 
application  to  the  courts  for  a  di voice  by  reason  of 
incompatibility  of  temper.  To  save  appearances, 
the  parties  who  go  to  Dakota  on  errand  of  divorce, 
allege  that  their  trip  is  solely  on  account  of  their 
health.  At  the  expiration  of  the  eighty  days,  the 
lame  throw  away  their  crutches,  the  dyspeptics 
regain  their  appetites,  and  the  ansemics  begin  to 
look  quite  rosy  with  health ;  all  indeed  are  well 
enough  to  present  applications  for  divorce. 
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Journalists  of  To-Bay. 


MR.  THOMAS  HEATH  JOYCE 

Of  the  Two  Graphics. 


R.  T.  HEATH  JOYCE,  editor  of 
The  Weekly  Graphic,  and  settlor 
joint-editor  of  The  Daily  Graphic, 
comes  from  an  old  Somersetshire 
family,  and  was  born  in  1850.  He 
was  educated  privately  and  abroad, 
and  even  in  his  childhood  saw 
much  of  the  inner  working  of 
journalism,  his  father  being  proprietor  of  a  well- 
known  London  weekly  called  The  A  Has,  and  one 
-of  the  leading  writers  on  The 
Morriing  Ch  ronicle. 

In  1869,  when  The  Weekly 
Graphic  was  being  organised  by 
Mr.  W.  L.  Thomas,  the  latter 
asked  Mr.  Heath  Joyce — who 
was  then  preparing  to  go  to 
Cambridge  and  study  for  the 
Bar — to  join  the  staff  of  the  new 
journal.  The  offer  was  accepted, 
and  the  Bar  abandoned. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  war,  he  was 
sent  as  special  correspondent 
to  Berlin,  and  some  of  the 
most  telling  descriptions  which 
accompanied  the  illustrations 
during  the  year  of  1870  were 
from  his  pen.  Shortly  after 
his  return  he  was  appointed 
sub  -  editor  of  The  Graphic, 
under  Mr.  Arthur  Locker,  the 
then  editor. 

Till  quite  recently  an  illus- 
trated daily  paper  was  supposed 
to  be  an  utter  impossibility,  the 
chief  reason  being  difficulty  of 
preparing  drawings  for  reproduction  in  the  short 
time  allowed  for  the  staff*  of  a  daily  paper.  When, 
however,  the  proprietors  of  The  Graphic,  believing 
that  the  thing  could  be  done,  made  up  their  minds 
to  try  the  experiment,  Mr.  Heath  Joyce  was 
entrusted  by  Mr.  Thomas  with  the  organisation 
of  the  literary  department  of  The  Daily  Graphic, 
and  the  astonishing  success  of  that  new  departure 
in  journalism  may  be  ascribed  to  the  senior  editor 
whose  anxious  task  it  was  to  decide  from  day  to 
day,  or  rather  from  night  to  night,  what  could  or 
could  not  be  attempted  in  a  branch  of  journalism 
hitherto  unknown  in  this  country,  and  which  had 
only  been  tried  with  disastrous  results  in  America. 

Mr.  Joyce  always  says  that  he  has  owed  not  a 
little  to  the  active  collaboration  of  the  public.  In 
response  to  The  Daily  Graphic's  appeal  to  its 
artistic  and  photographic  readers,  comes  daily 
much  interesting  and  valuable  material  which  is 


thrown  into  shape  by  one  of  Mr.  Joyce's  clever 
young  black-and-white  artists  with  a  view  to 
reproduction  in  the  paper.  Considerable  trouble 
has  also  been  taken  to  make  The  Daily  Graphic 
as  readable,  though  in  a  different  fashion,  as  its 
rivals ;  and  signed  articles  are  a  special  feature. 

On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Arthur  Locker  from 
the  editorship  of  the  parent  publication,  Mr. 
Heath  Joyce  was  offered  and  accepted  his  old  chief's - 
post  on  The  Weekly  Graphic,  while  not  relinquish- 
ing the  editorial  control  of  the  daily,  which  he  now 
shares  with  Mr.  Hammond  Hall,  before  the  chief 
sub-editor  of  that  journal.  Fortunately,  the  two 
offices  are  comparatively  close  to  one  another,  or 
Mr.  Joyce  would  find  his  al- 
ready heavy  labours  too  much 
for  him. 

Papers  like  The  Weekly 
Graphic  and  Illustrated  London 
News  may  be  truly  said  to  have- 
become  part  and  parcel  of  all 
English-speaking  people.  Their 
editors  have  to  cater  for  a  wide 
home  and  colonial  public,  to 
whom  the  arrival  of  either  paper 
is  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
events  of  the  week,  and  them 
literary  side  is  much  appreciated 
by  people  who,  perhaps,  rarely,, 
if  ever,  see  a  London  daily. 

Then  there  are  the  extras. 
The  Christmas  number  of  The- 
Graphic  is  planned  out  at  least 
a  year  in  advance,  and,  of  course,, 
both  art  and  literary  editors 
have  to  lay  their  plans  accord- 
ingly. Mr.  Joyce  looks  over  every 
manuscript  sent  in,  and  several 
now  famous  authors  have  made 
their  first  great  success  in  the 
fiction  pages  of  The  Graphic. 
The  editor's  room  is  situated  on  the  third  floor 
of  the  network  of  buildings  where  the  great  illus- 
trated weekly  is  produced.  Here  in  a  small  study 
like  apartment,  Mr.  Heath  Joyce  is  usually  to  be 
found,  unless  he  should  be  at  The  Daily  Graphic* 
office. 

There  is  telephonic  communication  between  the 
two  buildings,  but,  of  course,  work  is  over  every 
day  in  The  Weekly  Graphic  office  before  it  has 
begun  in  that  of  the  daily. 

Mr.  Heath  Joyce  does  not  do  much  writing 
himself ;  most  of  his  time  is  taken  up  with  editorial 
and  business  arrangements ;  but,  in  his  younger 
days  he  contributed  frequently  to  periodical  litera- 
ture, chiefly  on  foreign  subjects.  He  translated 
V ictor  Hugo's  last  novel,"  The  History  of  a  Crime." 
He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
and  takes  the  keenest  interest  in  ail  that  concerns- 
foreign  explorations  and  new  discoveries. 
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MRS.    FRANK  LESLIE. 

Of  Frank  Leslie's  Weekly,  etc. 


HE  American  nation,  as  a  whole,  is  very 
proud  of  Mrs.  Frank  Leslie,  and  she  is 
better  known  in  her  own  country  than 
many  of 'the  leading  male  journalists. 
Her  extraordinary  business  faculties, 
her  literary  gifts,  her  superb  diamonds, 
and  her  frequent  trips  to  Europe  in 
^  search  of  new  authors  whom  she  brings 
back  chained  in  triumph  to  her  chariot,  are  always 
providing  excellent  "  copy "  for  her  comrades  of 
the  pen. 

How  the  plucky  little  lady,  whose  signature, 
41  Frank  Leslie,"  is  so  often  produced  at  the  bottom 
•of  eminently  feminine  articles  in  the  "  Woman's 
Pago  "  of  American  Sunday  papers,  reconstructed 
her  husband's  vast  publishing  business,  and  turned 
it  from  a  bankrupt  stock  into  a  valuable  property, 
lias  often  been  told. 

After  the  late  Frank  Leslie's 
death,  when  his  affairs  were 
found  to  be  in  irretrievable 
-confusion,  his  widow  let  her 
large  town  house,  borrowed  a 
small  sum  from  a  trustworthy 
friend,  fought  three  lawsuits, 
and  paid  off  all  the  debts  with 
which  she  had  been  left  as  sole 
•capital,  at  the  end  of  two  years. 

Now,  Mrs.  Frank  Leslie's 
determination  and  energy  have 
been  rewarded,  and  she  is  at 
the  present  time  one  of  the 
wealthiest  women  in  the  United 
•States. 

The  various  magazines  which 
she  edits,  publishes,  and  prints 
herself  are  to  be  found  in  every 
American  home.  Although  she 
sold  Frank  Leslie's  Budget  last 
year  for  £80,000,  she  still  owns 
the  popular  monthly  Pleasant 
Hours,  besides  Budget  of  Fun, 
■Christmas    Book,  Illustrated 
Almanac,  Comic  Almanac,  and 
Frank  Leslies  Weekly.    There  is  no  doubt  that 
much  of  the  secret  of  her  success  lies  4n  the  fact 
that  she  has  never  allowed  anything  to  interfere 
with  her  business  habits.    Every  morning  as  nine 
o'clock  strikes  her  carriage  draws  tip  to  the  door 
of  her  office. 

Frank  Leslie's  editorial  sanctum  is  the  only 
thing  about  her  which  betrays  the  New  York 
Society  woman.  The  walls  are  covered  with  ruby 
cut  velvet,  with  a,  wide  dado  and  doors  of  em- 
bossed Russian  leather,  the  windows  are  hung 
with  Persian  draperies,  and  the  rugs  on  the  floor 
Mere  sent  to  Mrs.  Leslie  by  a  Greek  friend.  Tall 
oak  chairs,  and  settees  black  with  age,  and  up- 
holstered with  English  embroideries,  match  the 
richly  carved  antique  desk  at  which  the  lady  pub- 
lisher always  sits,  a  telephone  on  her  right,  and 
an  electric  bell  on  her  left.  Some  fine  etchings, 
and  small  panel  pictures  by  modern  masters  are 


hung  on  the  walls,  and  under  a  painting  of  the 
late  Mr.  Leslie  hovers  a  white  dove  with  out- 
stretched wings.  She  dictates  all  Ijetf  letters,  and 
many  of  her  articles ;  the  latter  are  widely  syndi- 
cated, and  deal  with  love,  marriage,  babies,  girls, 
flirtations,  and  kindred  subjects.  Her  touch  is 
light  and  easy,  and  she  generally  contrives  to  give 
her  readers  a  little  thoroughly  good  advice  anent 
whatever  subject  is  under  discussion. 

She  receives  every  caller  personally,  but  rarely 
gives  more  than  a  five  minutes'  audience.  She  is 
especially  kind  to  women  who  happen  to  coihe  lier 
way,  and  has  given  many  a  girlish  aspirant  to 
fame  a  helping  hand,  and  made  it  practically  pos- 
sible for  her  to  persevere  on  the  difficult  road 
which  leads  to  success. 

At  four  o'clock  Mrs.  Leslie  leaves  the  office,  and 
the  business  woman  is  a  thing  of  the  past  until 
the  next  day.  Her  slim,  still  youthful  figure,  clad 
in  a  simply-made  white  or  greyish  gown,  always 
set  off  by  the  jewels  whiclj  have 
become  so  inseparably  asso- 
ciated with  herself,  is  a  familiar 
sight  in  New  York  society. 
She  is  fond  of  the  theatre, 
and  frequently  takes  a  party 
of  friends  to  hear  Mr.  Daly's 
latest  comedy.  On  Thurs- 
day evenings  Mrs.  Frank 
Leslie  is  always  "At  Home," 
and  her  beautiful  suite  of  rooms 
is  crowded  with  preachers, 
poets,  authors,  artists,  and 
musicians.       Her  wonderful 


knowledge  of  language  makes 
her  salon  a  pleasant  place  of 
meeting  for  the  many  remark- 
able foreigners  who  find  their 
way  to  New  York. 

Each  spring  sees  Mr-.  Leslie 
in  London.  Combining  busi? 
ness  with  pleasure,  her  holiday 
trip  is  always  taken  to  Europe. 
In  old  days  she  had  a  givat 
MiiS.  F.  leslib.  friendand  allyinthelateW  ilkie 

Collins,  who  used  to  delight 
keenly  in  the  vivacious  charm 
of  "my  fair  American  editor,"  for  Mrs.  Leslie  pub- 
lished more  than  one  of  his  novels  in  serial  form. 

She  is  a  vehement  advocate  of  International 
Cop3?righc,  and  prides  herself  on  her  advocacy  of  it. 

Mrs.  Frank  Leslie  lately  married  Mr.  "Willie" 
Wilde,  the  younger  brother  of  Oscar  of  that  ilk. 
But  before  this  event  took  place  it  is  said  that 
she  received  annually  more  offers  of  marriage  than 
there  are  days  in  the  year.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  she  kejDt  a 
printed  form  to  send  in  answer  to  any  application 
of  this  kind. 

Mrs.  Frank  Leslie,  like  most  rich  women,  has  a 
pet  charity;  the  St.  Andrew's  one  cent  coffee 
stands  receive  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  help 
from  her,  and  on,  every  Thanksgiving  Day  morn- 
ing she  can  be  seen  dealing  out  delicious  cakes, 
candies,  and  fruit  to  the  ragged  little  urchins  who 
sell  papers  round  Park  Place,  New  York. 
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MONSIEUR  HENRI  ROCHEPORT. 

-    Editor- Proprietor  of  L'Iwtbansigeant. 


EN  R  I  ROCHEFORT,  Marquis, 
Socialist,  journalist,  and  exile,  is  the 
most  striking  personality  of  the 
Parisian  Press.  Although  he  has 
been  living  in  London  for  the  past  two 
years  he  has  never  ceased  editing 
L Intransigeant,  and  those  of  his 
countrymen  and  countrywomen  who 
wish  for  a  sensation  have  only  to  buy  the  lively 
halfpenny  sheet  and  read  the  leading  article, 
signed  simply  "  Rochefort."  Now  that  Victor 
Hugo  is  dead,  none  possess  such  a  flow  of  invec- 
tive, burning  eloquence,  and  withering  scorn.  If 
only  looked  at  as  examples  of  French  style  they 
are  superb,  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 


empires 


and 


governments  have 


trembled  at  the  was 


mixture  of  vitriol  and  gall  slung 
at  them  by  M.  Rochefort's  pen. 

Born  in  Paris  some  sixty 
years  ago,  he  entered  early  into 
journalism,  and  joined  the  staff 
of  Le  Figaro  at  an  annual 
salary  of  <£1,200  a  year.  Even 
in  those  days  his  free  and  frank 
method  of  writing  of  those  in 
authority  got  him  into  trouble, 
and  in  1865  he  retired  from 
his  post  on  the  great  paper  in 
order  to  save  the  journal  from 
prosecution,  and  established  La 
Lanterne.  So  much  interest 
was  felt  in  this  venture  that 
the  first  nine  weekly  issues 
reached  a  combined  circulation 
of  over  1,150,000  copies. 

The  paper  was  chiefly  re- 
markable for  its  attacks  on  the 
Imperial  family.  It  was  whis- 
pered at  the  time  that  the 
Empress  Eugenie  delighted  in 
the  epigrammatic  wit  and  mor- 
dant satire  of  her  husband's 
political  foe,  and,  be  that  as  it 
may,  it  is  certain  that  each  number  of  La  Lanterns 
was  eagerly  read  and  discussed  in  ,the  Imperial 
circle.  Soon,  however,  the  Minister  of  Police  grew 
alarmed,  and,  in  spite  of  the  Emperor's  wishes  to 
the  contrary,  the  paper  was  suppressed  and  the 
editor  was  condemned  both  to  pay  a  fine  of  £400 
and  to  undergo  a  year's  imprisonment  in  a  State 
fortress.  This  latter  penalty  he  evaded  by  going 
to  Brussels,  from  whence,  after  a  short  exile,  he 
was  allowed  to  return  scot  free. 

Unmoved  by  this  clemency,  he  proceeded  to 
found  a  paper,  Le  Marsellaise.  The  attacks  in 
this  journal  on  Prince  Piene  Bonaparte  led  to 
the  assassination  of  the  sub-editor  by  the  Prince. 
The  paper  was  seized,  and  M.  Rochefort,  as 
editor,  was  put  into  prison.  On  the  proclamation 
of  the  Republic  in  the  September  of  1870  he  was 
released  by  the  mob,  with  whom  he  had  always 
i>een  a  popular  figure,  and  appointed  President  of 


the  Commission  of  Barricades  during  the  siege  of* 
Paris. 

Had  M.  Rochefort  then  thrown  in  his  powerful' 
vote  on  the  side  of  law  and  order,  he  might 
now  have  been  in  the  place  of  President  Carnot. 
Instead  of  this,  however,  he  upheld  the  Commune., 
and  founded  a  paper,  Le  Mot  d'Ordre,  in  the- 
columns  of  which  he  justified  all  the  excesses  com- 
mitted within  the  walls  of  Paris,  and  vehemently 
assailed  the  Government  of  Versailles.  When 
victory  finally  fell  to  the  latter,  it  was  determined 
that  Rochefort  should  be  made  an  example  of,  he 
was  therefore  taken,  tried  by  court-martial,  and) 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life,  which  at  that 
time  meant  transportation  to  the  French  convict 
settlements  at  New  Caledonia. 

It  was  on  board  the  ship  which  took  them  thither; 
that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Louise  Michel,, 
the  formidable  Socialist  heroine.  Scant  mercy 
hown  to  the  political  prisoners ;  they  were- 
herded  like  so  many  wild  beasts- 
in  huge  iron  cages  on  the  deck, 
of  the  vessel.  But  even  at  that 
time  M.  Rochefort's  fertile- 
brain  was  designing  means  of 
escape,  and  after  many  trials 
he  actually  succeeded  in  getting 
away  from  the  convict  settle- 
ments in  1874.  For  six  long 
years  he  lived  between  Bel- 
gium and  London,  doing  fugi- 
tive work  for  foreign  papers.. 
•The  general  amnesty  of  1880 
enabled  him  to  return  to  his 
beloved  Paris.  Undeterred  by 
former  experiences  he  at  once- 
assumed  the  direction  of  a  new 
Radical  paper,  L Intransigeant,. 
and  renewed  his  vigorous- 
attacks  on  all  the  governments- 
in  turn. 

When  General  Boulanger 
first  came  to  the  front,  M. 
Rochefort  saw  in  him  a  possi- 
ble political  and  military  chief, 
and  hailed  him  with  an  enthu- 
siasm which  finally  led  to  his- 
being  again  obliged  to  retire  into  exile. 

In  private  life  M.  Rochefort  is  one  of  the 
kindest  and  truest-hearted  of  men.  The  greater 
part  of  the  income  which  accrues  to  him  from  his 
successful  paper  is  devoted  to  relieving  the  neces- 
sities of  needy  Socialists  and  Anarchists  of  all 
ranks  and  conditions.  He  is  a  fine  art  connoisseur 
of  exceptional  taste,  and  spends  much  of  his  spare 
time  at  picture  sales  and  in  art  museums.  Since 
he  has  been  in  London  he  has  been  obliged  to  write 
his  leader  in  the  day-time,  but  sometimes  it  the 
fancy  seizes  him  he  will  wire  over  a  fresh  article 
an  hour  after  the  other  has  been  dispatched. 

Although  he  is  a  Parisian  of  Parisians,  he  often 
speaks  of  the  kindness  and  courtesy  he  has  received 
from  his  English  friends  ;  and  it  is  noticeable  that,, 
though  always  railing  at  his  own  form  of  Repub- 
lican government,  he  never  attacks  the  British* 
Constitution. 


ROCHEFORT 


PEARSON'S  MONTHLY. 
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.13111  WILLIAM  CHRISTOPHER  LENG. 

•L'DITOK-PilOPitlETOR  OF  THE  SHEFFIELD  DAILY  TELEGRAPH. 


IR  WILLIAM  CHRISTOPHER  LENG 
is  a  fine  example  of  a  man  who  has 
made  a  great  place  in  the  world  by 
sheer  talent  and  honest  industry. 

Born  in  Hull  on  January  25th, 
1825,  the  proprietor  of  The  Sheffield 
Daily  Telegraph  is  the  eldest  son  of  Mr. 
Adam  Leng,  an  ex  man-of- wars-man. 
At  fourteen  the  lad  entered  the  business  house  of 
„a  wholesale  chemist  who  made  him  town  traveller 
four  years  later.  To  this  day,  Sir  William  Leng 
regards  his  close  observation  and  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  shopkeeping  class,  as  a  valuable  ex- 
perience which  has  saved  him  from  a  common 
♦error  of  literary  men — the  error  of  sneering  at  a 
"body  whose  business  morality  he  knows  to  be  fully 
•equal  to  that  of  the  learned 
professions. 

When  twenty-two  years  of 
^ige  he  entered  into  business  on 
•his  own  account,  and  whilst 
a  massing  a  good  private  library, 
'began  to  contribute  anony- 
mously to  the  local  papers  on 
such  subjects  as  the  over-load- 
ing of  ships,  the  desirability 
■of  national  education,  and  sani- 
tary reform. 

In  the  meantime  his  brother, 
Mr.  John  Leng,  had  entered 
into  journalism  and  was  editing 
-a  Dundee  paper.  Becoming 
raware  of  his  business  brother's* 
Temarkable  literary  power,  lie 
"begged  of  him  to  come  to  his 
assistance,  and  when  thirty 
years  of  age  Sir  William  took 
the  great  decision  of  his  life, 
and  after  stipulating  for  entire 
mental  independence,  sold  his 
business  and  removed  to  Dun- 
dee, where  he  immediately  be- 
came leader  writer  and  reviewer 
for  The  Dundee  Advertiser.  ' 

Ten  years  later  he  joined  a  friend  in  buying  The 
Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph,  and  removed  to  the 
.■great  city  of  cutlery  to  take  charge  of  that  paper. 

The  town  was  a  stronghold  of  Radicalism,  of  the 
-thirty  years  opposers  of  national  education,  and  of 
-sympathisers  with  the  American  slave-owners.  It 
-was  moreover  the  headquarters  of  William  Broad- 
head,  the  organiser  of  murderous  trade  outrages. 
But  the  new  editor  was  incapable  of  disguising  his 
views — he  set  himself  stoutly  to  the  task  of  com- 
bating the  widely-feared  tyrant  of  the  trades 
unions.  He  staked  fame,  reputation,  fortune  and 
person  in  a  cause  which  was,  as  he  lately  said  in 
(Sheffield,  "  no  personal  business  of  his " — in  a 
•determined  battle  to  deliver  the  town  from  mur- 
derous outrage,  and  the  local  press  from  grave 
intimidation. 

The  story  of  how  Sir  William  Leng  broke  up 


the  Sheffield  Vehmgereicht  reads  more  like  a 
romance  than  a  plain  statement  oi  fact.  Indeed, 
Charles  Reade,  in  one  of  his  most  powerful  novels, 
Put  Yourself  in  His  Place,  has  made  those 
days  live  again,  and  given  under  the  name  of  "  Mr. 
Holdfast "  a  fairly  accurate  counterfeit  present- 
ment of  the  subject  of  our  sketch. 

It  was  mainly  for  this  public  service  that  Sir 
William  Christopher  Leng  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  and  so  deeply  grateful  were  his  fellow 
citizens  to  him  for  having  delivered  them  from  the 
terrible  "  Smit  'em  "  that  a  purse  of  600  guineas 
and  a  full  length  portrait  were  presented  to  him  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Sheffield  at  a  meeting  held  in 
the  Cutlers'  Hall. 

Even  all  through  the  trying  years  when  every 
post  brought  threatening  letters,  and  when  he  had 
the  singular  experience  of  seeing  in  print  articles 
in   which  he    was   denounced   as   an  intrusive 
notoriety  hunter,  who  was  blackening   the  fair 
fame  of  Sheffield  and  who  had 
not  the  sense  to  sec  that  l<  rat- 
tening" was  a  way  of  collecting 
debts  very  like  a  County  Court 
process,  the  editor  always  man- 
aged to  write  from  one  to  four 
columns  every  day  for  his  paper. 

The  office  of  The  Sheffield 
Daily  Telegraph,  newly  en- 
larged, contains  seven  web 
machines,  staff  rooms  lighted 
by  electricity,  and  provided 
with  telephone  and  pneumatic 
tube  inter-communication  for 
twenty  various  departments, 
and  is  internally,  perhaps,  the 
most  commodious  and  complete 
in  the  kingdom. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  of  the  paper  is  the 
weekly  letter  signed  "Arctu- 
rus,"  contributed  by  the  editor 
himself,  and  in  which  all 
matters  of  public  interest  are 
SIR  W.  c.  leng.  lightly  touched  upon. 


Sir  William  Leng's  methods 
as  an  editor  differ  much  from 
tho?e  pursued  by  others  of  his  craft.  He  reads 
every  proof,  and  requires  that  every  paragraph 
in  the  paper  shall  be  written  in  terse,  clear 
English.  Of  late  he  has  taken  to  using  a 
typewriter,  and  thus  he  gets  through  more  work 
than  he  did  in  his  younger  days.  A  post,  even 
though  small,  on  the  staff  of  The  Sheffield  Daily 
Telegraph  is  much  coveted  by  North  of  England 
journalists,  for  it  is  well-known  that  Sir  William 
Leng  is  a  thoroughly  good  master  and  dislikes 
change.  Nearly  every  man  holding  a  responsible 
position  under  him  has  been  connected  with  the 
paper  many  years,  and  it  may  safely  be  asseited 
that  no  other  editor-proprietor  in  Great  Britain 
has  won  to  the  same  extent  the  trust  and  affection 
of  his  large  staff. 

The  Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph  makes  a  great 
feature  of  its  London  letter,  which  is  ably  edited, 
by  Mr.  Thornton  at  the  Fleet  Street  office. 
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MR.  HENRY  LABOUCHERE. 

E Diffo r-Pro pri eto r  of  Truth. 


takii 


R.  HENRY  LABOUCHERE  is  one 
of  those  who   has  had   to  wait 
longer  than  do  most  men  for  public 
recognition.   He  possesses  emphati- 
cally  the  faults  of  his  qualities, 
,  as  the  French  so  aptly  put  it, 
and  his  ready  wit  and  journalistic 
brilliancy  have  prevented  the  world 
g  him  as  seriously  as  it  should  have. 
There  is  no  man  of  our  time  who  has  brou 


ht 


more   scoundrels   to  justice,  and  avenged 


more 

relentlessly  the  wrongs  of  the  weak  and  of  those 
who  had  no  means  of  helping  themselves.  It  is 
mainly  owing  to  this  rare  quality  that  Mr. 
Laboucliere  and  his  paper,  Truth,  have  figured  in 
so  many  libel  actions.  The  first  case  of  the  kind 
in  which  the  paper  figured  brought  into  promi- 
nence Sir  Charles  Russell,  then 
a  struggling  young  barrister, 
and  Mr.  Laboucliere  would  be 
the  first  to  acknowledge  that 
a  large  share  of  the  credit  in 
the  many  legal  actions  he  has 
contested  successfully  has  been 
due  to  his  old  friend  and  solici- 
tor, Mr.  George  Lewis,  and  this, 
although  the  most  remarkable 
libel  action  ever  brought  against 
Truth,  was  defended  by  the 
editor-proprietor  himself  with- 
out the  aid  of  either  solicitor 
or  counsel.  On  this  occasion 
"  Labby ;'  delivered  the  ad- 
dresses to  judge  and  jury, 
cross-examined  witnesses,  and 
succeeded  in  putting  his  case 
in  so  favourable  a  light  to  him- 


self, as  to  cause  a 
among  the  jury,  which 


disagreement 
led  to 


the  case  being  dismissed. 

Mr.  Henry  Laboucliere  has 
seen  and  been  many  things 
during  his  sixty-one  years  of 
life.  Educated  at  Eton,  he  en- 
tered the  Diplomatic  Service  in  1854,  and  was 
successively  attache  at  Washington,  Munich,  Stock- 
holm, Frankfort,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Dresden. 
Those  who  knew  Lord  Taunton's  nephew  in  those 
days  would  have  found  it  dilficult  to  believe  that 
he  would  ever  become  a  Radical  M.P.  or  editor  of 
a  Society  paper,. 

Mr.  Labouchere's  first  journalistic  work  was 
done  on  The  World,  but,  like  most  people  who  have 
anything  to  do  with  journalism,  he  soon  became 
bitten  with  the  idea  of  starting  a  paper  of  his 
own,  and  in  the  January  of  1877  Truth  first  saw 
the  light. 

Although  much  occupied  by  social  and  political 
duties  —  for  the  member  for  Northampton  is 
rarely  absent  from  his  place  on  the  Opposition 
Benches  of  the  House — Mr.  Laboucliere  reads 
everything  that  goes  into  his  paper,  and  finds 


with  his  able  and  faithful  lieutenant,  Mr.  Horace 
Voules.  He  is  a  very  quick  worker,  and  when  he 
indites  any  "pars,"  rarely  if  ever  crosses  out  a 
word.  He  writes  on  small  foolscap  paper,  and  in 
the  neat,  cramped  caligraphy  which  is  said  to 
indicate  pluck  and  dogged  determination. 

An  elaborate  and  curious  system  is  pursued  in 
the  offices  of  Truth  for  keeping  secret  the  names 
of  his  staff  contributors.  Though  Mr.  Labou- 
cliere has  not  had  the  honour  accorded  to  his 
former  chief,  Mr.  Edmund  Yates,  for  the  sake  of 
a  lady  contributor,  he  is  quite  as  anxious  to  pre- 
serve the  incognito  of  those  who  write  for  him. 
They  are  all  entered  up  in  the  books  under  the 
name  of  "  Walker,"  distinguished,  however,  by 
various  Christian  names.  "  Cicero  Walker  "  may 
veil  the  identity  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
"Josephine  Walker  "may  stand  for  a  philanthropic 
duchess,  and  "  Anna  Maria  Walker "  for  some 
burlesque  actress. 

A  man  of  large  wealth — it 
is  said  that  Truth  brings  him 
in  an  income  of  about  £30,000 
a  year — Mr.  Laboucliere  has 
very  simple  personal  tastes  and 
habits,  and  when  going  to  ad- 
dress a  political  meeting  in  the 
east  or  south  of  London  may 
often  be  seen  on  the  top  of  a 
penny  tram,  or  in  a  third-class 
railway  carriage.  He  has  not 
touched  wine  for  many  years, 
and  prefers  good  plain  English 
cooking  to  any  other.  lie 
dresses  with  such  an  utter  lack 
of  care,  and  of  the  fashion  of 
the  hour,  that  Sir  Charles 
Russell  once  accused  him  of 
purposely  looking  shabby  in 
order  to  reduce  the  damages  in 

m  o 

the  actions  brought  against 
him,  and  yet  his  slight,  wiry 
figure,  and  rather  worn  face, 
have  never  lost  the  distinction 
which  made  him  in  his  young 
days  one  of  the  most  notice- 
able    men     in    the  British 

Diplomatic  Service. 

Among  the  most  popular  features  of  Truth  is 
the  great  Toy  Show  organised  every  Christmas  by 
the  indefatigable  editor.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
little  children  have  cause  to  bless  Mr.  Laboucliere 
for  his  generous  efforts  on  their  behalf.  Every 
hospital  and  workhouse  receives  a  consignment  of 
dolls,  toys,  and  games,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ten 
thousand  bright  new  sixpences  given  every  year 
by  an  anonymous  friend. 

Mr.  Labouchere's  hobby  is  architecture.  He  is 
always  moving  house  ;  although  of  late  he  has 
remained  faithful,  at  any  rate  as  far  as  his  coun- 
try home  is  concerned,  to  the  beautiful  villa  at 
Twickenham,  made  famous  in  the  last  century 
by  the  long  residence  of  Pope  there.  His  town 
house  is  for  the  present  located  in  Palace  Yard, 
opposite  the  House  of  Lords,  to  many  members  of 
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time  to  discuss  most  editorial  and  business  details    which  he  has  caused  so  much  vexation  of  spirit. 
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ONE  GOOD  BOY. 

"  Seemed  like  about  the  roughest,  toughest  job  I 
ever  had 

Was  apayin'  for  a  licence  to  git  married,"  said  my 
dad. 

"  Atter  that  hit  weren't  so  tryin',  for  I'd  call  upon 
Elviry 

When  my  calkilations  stumbled,  and  the  road  of 

life  got  miry ; 
So  hit  weren't  so  very  long  before  we  had  five 

hundred  dollar — 
My,  weren't  I  proud  !  Says  I  to  her,  1  a  thousand's 

sure  to  foller.' 

"  The  thousand  came.   Says  I,  "  By  jing  !  for  fear 

we  git  in  trouble, 
We'll  rustle  'nd  we'll  tussle,  tel  our  bank  account 

is  double.' 

And  so  we  buckled  to  agin  from  airly  morn  tel 

night,         _  _ 
Until  we  had  it  salted  down  where  interest  was  all 

right. 

But  then  Elviry  she  got  skeered,  and  low'd  we'd 
not  enuff; 

'  To  live  and  raise  the  children  up,'  said  she,  1  will 
still  be  tough.' 

"Down  to  it,  then,  we  got  once  more,  and  slaved, 

and  pinched,  and  saved, 
But  seemed  to  me  the  more  we  made,  the  more  we 

alius  craved, 

And  when  it  come  to  spendin'  here  and  there  an 
ex,tra  dime, 

We  never  could  say  yes,  though  workin'  harder  all 
the  time, 

Then  Elviry,  she  grew  feeble  with  the  rheumatiz 
and  ager, 

While  I  was  laid  up  half  the  time  with  phthisic 
and  lumbager. 

"  And  so  the  children  they  took  holt,  and  things 

went  wus  and  wus  ; 
They  spent  our  money  right  and  left,  nor  never 

cared  a  cuss ; 
Our  workin'  and  our  scrim  pin'  and  our  savin'  here 

and  there, 

All  went  for  dressin',  fuss,  and  fun,  and  no  one 

seemed  to  care, 
Cept  Sam,  our  youngest  son,  but  he  soon  racked 

off  to  the  city, 
The  rest  have  scattered  here  and  yon,  with  no  one 

left  to  pity. 

"  And  now  we're  old  and  feeble,  it  seems  right 
hard  to  me, 

That  the  poorhouse  only's  left  us ;  tut  Elviry  says, 
says  she  : 


'Ef  we  had  thought  of  others  more,  and  less  <  F 
savin'  gold, 

And  l'arncd  our  boys  to  love  us,  as  we  both  on  us 
got  old, 

We  would  not  be  leff  helpless  here,  with  no  ono 

round  to  care ;' 
And  I  guess  Elviry's  hit  it  'bout  ez  clost  ez  truth 

will  bear. 

"What's  -me  and  her  a  goin'  to  do?  P'raps  you're 

the  one  can  tell. 
What  you  young  bucks  think  you  don't  know  these 

days  hain't  much.    Oh  well ! 
Hit  ain't  no  reason  you  should  laugh,  kase  two  old 

folks  is  down — 
Hey— how— you're  Sam  ?  Well,  well ;  I  swan  !  Bo 

you've  got  rich  in  town. 
Come  to  take  keer  of  us  ?    My,  how  Elviry  "11  cry 

for  joy  ! 

Wal,  Sam,  'twixt  us,  I  alius  thought,  I'd  raised  up 
one  good  boy."' 

GOD  CALLED  HER  IN. 

He  called  her  in  from  me  and  shut  the  door, 

After  a  long  struggling  with  my  pride  and  pain 
A  weary  while  it  seemed,  in  which  the  more 

I  held  myself  from  her  the  greater  fain 

Was  I  to  look  upon  her  face  again  ; 
At  last — at  last — -half  conscious  where  my  feet 
Were  faring,  I  stood  waist  deep  in  the  sw  eet 

Green  grasses  there,  where  she 

First  came  to  me. 
The  very  blossoms  she  had  plucked  that  day, 
And,  at  her  fathers  voice,  had  cast  away, 
Around  me  lay, 

Still  bright  and  blooming  in  these  eyes  of  mine  ; 
And  as  I  gathered  each  one  eagerly 

I  pressed  it  to  my  lips  and  drank  the  wine 
Her  kisses  left  there  for  the  honey  bee. 

Then  after  I  had  laid  them  with  the  tress 
Of  her  bright  hair,  with  lingering  tenderness, 
I,  turning,  crept  on  the  edge  that  bound 
Her  pleasant-seeming  home — but  all  aronnd 
Was  never  sign  of  her  !    The  windows  all 
Were  blinded  ;  and  I  heard  no  rippling  fall 
Of  her  glad  laugh,  nor  any  harsh  voice  call ; 
But,  clutching  to  the  tangled  grasses,  caught 
A  sound  as  though  a  strong  man  bowed  his  head 
And  sobbed  alone — -unloved — uncomforted  ! 

And  then  straightway  before 
My  tearless  eyes,  all  vividly  was  wrought 

A  vision  that  is  with  me  ever  more ; 
A  little  girl  that  lies  asleep,  nor  hears, 
Nor  heeds  not  any  voice,  nor  fall  of  tears, 
And  I  sit  singing  o'er  and  o'er  and  o'er, 
"God  called  her  in  from  him  and  shut  the  door  V7 
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Some  of  the  smartest  articles  I  have  ever  read 
.  are  at  the  present  moment  appearing  in  The  Pelican 
under  the  heading  "Pelican  Pressmen."  This 
remark  is  not  dictated  by  the  fact  that  a  recent 
one  of  the  series  dealt  with  the  unassuming 
individual  who  pens  this  paragraph,  but  because 
their  style  is  different  to  anything  that  I 
have  read  hitherto.  Its  distinguishing  feature 
is   the    arbitrary   use  of  the   full   stop  which 

•  crops  up  every  few  words,  and  breaks  the  subject 
matter  up  into  crisp  little  sentences  that  have  the 
merit  of  enabling  the  writer  to  crowd  an  extra  - 

■  ordinary  amount  of  matter  into  very  little  space. 

Mr.  Cowen,  who  is  writing  the  series,  emphati- 
cally possesses  the  gift  of  humour  which  the  Fates 

so  grudgingly  bestow,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
die  will  give  it  plenty  of  exercise. 

I  AM  trying  to  collect  enough  money  from  my 
:  readers  to  enable  a  couple  of  hundred  children 
from  the  poorer  districts  of  London  to  be  sent  for 
.  a  trip  in  the  country  every  week  day  between 
Monday,  June  13th,  and  Saturday,  September 
17th.  Mr.  John  Kirk,  the  secretary  of  the 
Ragged  School  Union,  has  been  kind  enough  to 
promise  that  he  will  supervise  the  details  of  the 
scheme,  particulars  of  which  have  appeared  in 
Pearson's  Weekly.    It  must  here  suffice  to  say  that 

•  every  9d.  which  comes  to  hand  will  secure  for  one 
child  a  day  in  one  of  the  most  charming  parts 

•  of  beautiful  Epping  Forest,  and  a  day  which, 
besides  conferring  the  inestimable  benefit  of 
plenty  of  fresh  air,  will  be  a  red  letter  one  on 

.  account  of  the  abundance  of  good  substantial 
food  provided.  I  sincerely  hope  that  when 
my  readers  are  making  plans  for  their  own  holi- 
days they  will  permit  themselves  to  spare  what- 
ever they  can  towards  this  Fresh  Air  Fund.  Those 
who  feel  sufficiently  interested  in  the  project  to 

•  care  about  collecting  for  it  can  obtain  forms  on 
application.  All  amounts  will  be  announced  in 
the  columns  of  Pearson's  Weekly,  and  full  accounts 

•  of  the  expenditure  will  be  published  there. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  last  number  of  this 
magazine  the  much-heralded  Million  has  made  its 

.  appearance.  I  think  the  general  feeling  with 
regard  to  it  is  one  of  undisguised  surprise  that  so 
feeble  a  production  could  emanate  from  the  office 
that  is  the  home  of  the  most  successful  weekly 

.  and  monthly  publications  of  the  day.  Excuses 
with  regard  to  the  novelty  of  the  machinery  will 
not  hold  water  very  well,  for  printing  machinery 
of  the  identical  kind  has  been  running  in  France 
and  America  for  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

No  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  to  lend  The 
Million  any  attractiveness  beyond  that  supposed 
to  be  conferred  upon  it  by  the  fact  that  some  of 
its  illustrations  are  produc3d  in  three  colours  instead 
of  one.  The  art  taste  of  the  public  has,  however, 
got  rather  beyond  the  point  when  the  printing  of 
pictures  in  a  few  gaudy  tints  is  capable  of  rais- 
ing any  particular  enthusiasm  with  regard  to  them. 
Surely  Mr.  Newnes,  who  has  shown  us  in  The 
Strand  how  artistic  an  illustrated  periodical  can  be 
made,  should  have  recognised  this. 


The  Million  is  a  very  poor  pennyworth,  for  it 
contains  but  seven  pages  of  matter  and  illustra- 
tions, the  former  not  particularly  interesting,  the 
latter  simply  crude  and  execrable.  It  may  be 
called  an  English  version  of  the  weekly  supple- 
ment to  the  Parisian  Petit  Journal,  but  a  form  of 
periodical  which  suits  the  mercurial  Frenchman  is 
quite  unsuited  to  the  more  solid  tastes  of  his 
neighbour  on  this  side  of  the  Channel. 

Illustrations  that  appeal  to  the  one  are  not  at 
all  likely  to  go  down  with  the  other,  and  it  would 
be  well  to  recognise  this  fact  instead  of  serving 
up  in  The  Million  blocks  that  have  already 
appeared  in  its  French  model.  The  full-page 
picture  of  the  Battle  of  Flowers  at  Nice,  which 
formed  the  main  attraction  of  number  two  of  The 
Million,  was  merely  a  reproduction  of  a  picture  in 
the  supplement  of  the  Petit  Journal  of  the  Battle 
of  Flowers  given  in  Paris  for  the  benefit  of  "  The 
Victims  of  Duty."  The  celebrated  French  print- 
ing machine  manufacturer,  Marinoni,  who  is  one 
of  the  principal  proprietors  of  TJi-z  Million,  is  also 
financially  interested  in  the  Petit  Journal,  which, 
I  suppose,  accounts  for  this  land  of  thing. 


Having  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
hitherto  in  writing  interesting  stuff  for  other 
people's  papers,  Mr.  George  Augustus  Sala  is  just 
trying  the  effect  of  springing  a  periodical  of  his 
own  upon  the  British  public,  though  at  the  same 
time  he  does  not  intend  to  relinquish  any  of  his 
regular  press  work.  As  Search  Light  has  to  go 
to  press  some  considerable  time  in  advance  of  its 
appearance  I  can  only  speak  of  Sala's  Journal 
from  a  dummy  copy  which  I  have  seen,  and  from 
what  Mr.  Sala  tells  me  about  his  venture.  The 
most  distinctive  feature  of  the  paper  seems  to  be 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sala  will  write  it  almost  all 
themselves.  Mrs.  Sala's  special  department  will 
be  some  pages  of  notes  and  comments  on  various 
subjects  under  the  general  heading  "  You  Don't 
Say  So ! "  Mr.  Sala  will  write  a  series  on 
"  London  Up  to  Date,"  and  will  contribute  to 
each  number  a  feature  called  "A  Sala-d  of 
Anecdotes."  A  point  will  be  made  of  Cookery, 
on  which  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sala  are  great 
authorities. 

The  General  Accident  Insurance  System  in- 
augurated in  The  Week's  News  a  short  time  ago  is 
already  bearing  substantial  fruit  to  the  readers  of 
that  paper.  Four  claims  have  been  made.  Two 
of  these— one  of  five  pounds  on  account  of  a 
broken  arm  and  the  other  of  ten  pounds  on 
account  of  a  lost  leg — have  been  paid,  and  investi- 
gations are  being  made  with  regard  to  the  other 
two.  The  system  guarantees  to  readers  of  The 
Week's  News  twenty-five  pounds  on  death  from 
any  general  accident,  and  the  same  amount  should 
the  accident  result  in  the  loss  of  both  eyes,  legs 
or  arms,  or  a  leg  and  an  arm.  Ten  pounds  is  paid 
should  the  injury  result  in  the  loss  of  an  eye,  an 
arm,  or  a  leg,  and  five  pounds  in  the  event  of  a 
broken  arm  or  leg. 
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THE  KING  OF  DAHOMEY 


THE  BELGIAN  SHAKESPEARE. 


HIS  puissant  monarch,  to  whom  the 
French  talk  of  administering  a  lesson, 
is  about  forty-eight  years  of  age,  of 
medium  height,  somewhat  stout,  with 
large  features,  short  frizzy  hair,  going 
grey  in  places,  and  a  spare  beard. 
His  skin  is  cafe  au  lait  in  colour, 
his  lips  are  thick,  and  his  legs  thin. 
His  walk  would  be  graceful  but  for  a  certain 
involuntary  swing  of  the  body,  which  probably 
arises  from  his  taste  for  dancing.  His  eyes  have 
a  mild,  winning  expression  in  general,  but  their 
•aspect  is  just  the  opposite  when  he  speaks  of 
France-,  which,  he  says,  inflicted  an  insult  upon 
him  in  1875  which  he  is  not  likely  to  forget. 

Why  he  Dislikes  the  French. 

The  officer  in  command  of  the  dispatch  boat 
Talisman,  anchored  in  front  of  Whydah,  fired 
upon  some  natives  of  Dahomey  who  were  gathering 
up  some  things  which  had  drifted  to  the  shore 
from  a  vessel  on  fire  in  the  roadstead.  The 
Dahomeyans  have  never  forgiven  this  unfor- 
tunate cannon  shot. 

Prince  Kon-do,  son  of  a  poor  woman  of  Abomey- 
Kalavy,  on  Lake  Denham,  became  King  on 
January  6th,  1890,  having  succeeded  his  father 
who  died  on  December  30th,  1889,  after  a  reign 
of  forty  years.  When  Prince  Kon-do  ascended 
the  throne  he  took  the  following  names  : — Bedazin 
Boaijere  Honu  Bowele,  i.e,  "  Germ  of  everything^, 
manifestation  of  the  earth,  King  of  Sharks." 

A  Royal  Shark. 

It  is  the  custom  in  Dahomeyan  families  to  add 
to  your  name  that  of  the  creature  which  you  think 
you  resemble ;  King  Bedazin  took  the  name  of 
Shark  because  these  monsters  are  so  numerous  in 
•the  sea  in  front  of  Kotonou,  that  if  a  man  fall  in 
lie  is  as  good  as  lost. 

King  Bedazin  and  his  father  considered  it 
(probable,  during  my  stay  at  Abomey,  says  M.  Jean 
Bayol,  formerly  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Senegal, 
that  they  would  in  a  short  time  make  war  upon 
the  French.  The  new  King  took  the  title  of 
Shark  as  an  intimation  to  France  that  he  would  be 
as  ferocious  towards  her  as  the  sharks  in  the  sea ; 
he  has  lately  given  proof  that  he  intends  to 
be  so. 

In  spite  of  his  boasted  ferocity  King  Bedazin's 
•excessive  vanity  allows  him  to  be  led  by  the  nose 
by  two  rascally  blacks,  both  of  whom  were  formerly 
■servants,  one  to  a  German,  and  the  other  to  a 
.mulatto  preacher. 

June,  1892. 
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Paris  editors  and  publishers,  Maurice 
Maeterlinck,  "  The  Belgian  Shakes- 
peare," cannot  be  made  to  hurry  his 
work.  His  leading  motive  of  endeavour 
is  the  verdict  of  posterity  ;  hence  he 
takes  ample  time  for  his  writing,  only 
committing  his  work  to  paper  when  the  plot  and 
principal  situations  have  been  carefully  studied 
out.  Notwithstanding  his  early  Paris  life  and 
affiliations,  he  shows  little  of  the  prevailing  ten- 
dencies of  modern  writing,  and  prefers  the 
Flemish  tongue  to  the  French,  which  he  is 
compelled  to  assume  in  order  to  reach  the  widest 
circle  of  readers. 

His  Admiration  of  his  great  Fore-runner. 

Indicating  the  bent  of  his  ta?te,  the  authors 
with  whom  Maeterlinck  is  specially  familiar  are 
Swinburne,  Rossetti,  Charlotte  Bronte.  Bane,  and 
Baudelaire  ;  and  he  regards  Edgar  A.  Poe's  "  Fall 
of  the  House  of  Usher  "  as  the  best  short  story 
ever  written.  He  is  profoundly  impressed  with 
Shakespeare,  whom  be  regards  as  a  high  -ource  of 
his  own  literary  inspiration.  "  Had  there  not 
been,"  he  says,  "  one  William  Shakespeare,  there 
had  not  existed  Maurice  Maeterlinck." 

Maeterlinck  is  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  tall  of 
stature,  with  blonde  hair,  and  the  florid  complexion 
characteristic  of  the  Belgian  type.  Born  of  a 
good  bourgeois  family  of  Ghent,  he  was  educated 
as  a  lawyer  and  duly  admitted  to  the  bar  ;  but  his 
literary  aspirations,  revealed  while  he  was  still  at 
college,  soon  shaped  the  permanent  direction  of 
his  life  pursuit.  His  strong  individuality  and 
persistency  of  character  were  indicated  from  the 
first. 

A  Tragedian  despite  Criticism. 

While  so  many  contemporaneous  Continental 
writers  early  forsook  their  essays  of  tragedy 
for  the  more  popular  lines  of  burlesque  and  ligfyt 
comedy,  Maeterlinck,  disregarding  the  critics' 
cavils  at  his  first  tragedy,  followed  it  by  a  second 
and  more  pronounced  one,  which  compelled  for 
itself  a  favourable  recognition. 

The  night  and  early  morning  is  Maeterlinck's 
favourite  time  for  composition.  He  is  an  enthus- 
iastic lover  of  outdoor  sports  and  pursuits,  and  his 
principal  recreations  from  literary  labour  are  the 
care  of  his  apiary  and  the  amusements  of  canoeing, 
skating,  and  bicycling. 
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CORNISH    GOSSIP    ABOUT    THE  POET 
LAUREATE. 

J^^^^R.  HENRY  SEW  ELL  STOKES, 
wfjmlyro  the  clerk  to  the  Cornwall  County 
^KfiffigEzXr  Council,  knew  Lord  Tennyson  some 
jSH^-^ft-     years  before  he  became  Laureate. 

How  he  came  to  be  a  guest  of  Mr. 
JSpB§3u;      Stokes  in  1848,  while  the  latter 
w^^J  "      was  still  resident  at  Truro,  is  a 
curious  tale. 
Short-sighted  even  then. 
Tennyson   was  very   friendly  with  the  Rev. 
Isaac  Hawker,  of  Morwenstow,  as  was  Mr.  Stokes, 
This  is  how  it  came  about.    One  day  Tennyson 
came  to  Mr.  Stokes'  office,  but  refused  to  go  up- 
stairs to  the  room.    He,  not  knowing  his  host, 
had  come  bearing  the  name  of  Mr.  Hawker  as 
introduction.    Mr.  Stokes  was  not  over  easy  in 
his  mind  on  the  matter,  and  told  the  poet  that  his 
wife  and  children  wTere  away.    This  fact  evidently 
did  not  strike  the  poet  as  an  obstacle  to  his  visit, 
and  he  told  his  host  that  he  would  dine  at  three 
o'clock  that  afternoon. 

At  a  somewhat  later  date  Tennyson  stayed  for 
a  while  with  the  Cornish  poet,  and  much  can  Mr. 
Stokes  relate  of  the  Laureate  as  he  appeared  in 
his  prime  of  manhood,  quiet  and  unassuming  in 
manner,  and  little  known  to  the  great  world  of 
letters.  He  was  short-sighted  even  then,  though 
his  affliction  would  not  appear  to  have  seriously 
increased  with  advancing  years.  Even  then  he 
could  see  nothing  without  glasses.  His  fine  black 
eyes  were  then  brilliant  as  ever  they  were. 
His  dress  never  rose  above  the  slovenly. 
Tennyson  was  never  one  for  devoting  much 
time  and  attention  to  dress.  As  an  old  man  of 
eighty- three  he  wears  the  most  neglige  of  sun- 
dyed  cloaks,  with  a  big  wideawake  hat,  under 
which  his  black  eyes  still  sparkle  wTith  subdued 
brilliancy.  He  is  now  a  splendid  man  for  his 
years  as  he  was  in  1848.  But  his  dress  never 
rose  above  the  slovenly.  Now  that  he  has  grown 
old  in  years  he  has  still  the  love  for  walking  that 
he  had  when  he  visited  Cornwall,  and  his  pipe — a 
black  dudeen — is  his  great  friend — ever  faithful 
and  true,  and  seldom  parted  from  his  lips  for  any 
very  long  period.  Once  in  Cornwall  he  lost  his 
pipe,  but  the  lady  who  found  it  so  treasured  her 
prize  that  she  would  not  restore  it. 

His  habits  were  of  the  simplest,  though  strange. 
He  would  be  down  to  dinner  punctually  at  three 
o'clock  of  an  afternoon  and  he  was  visible  from 
that  time  until  he  went  to  bed  early  or  late  the 
next  morning.  Meanwhile  he  would  be  discussing 
all  subjects  that  appealed  to  his  active  and 
imaginative  brain.  When  he  bade  farewell  for 
the  night  he  entered  his  room  and  was  not  seen 
again  until  dinner  next  day.  So  his  stay  in 
Cornwall  was  passed.  He  drank  sherry  and 
smoked  continuously. 

Whilst  thus  quietly,  lazily  lying  on  the  stream 
of  life,  being  gently  carried  forward,  he  was 
engaged  in  writing  that  grand  eulogy  to  his  dead 
friend,  Arthur  Hallam,  the  son  of  the  historian. 


He  had  just  written  some  of  his  earlier  published! 
poems,  among  them  "  The  Princess,"  and  in  1850 
was  published  "  In  Memoriam,"  of  which  he  must 
have  written  some  part  in  Mr.  Stokes'  house  at 
Truro.  Meanwhile,  though  engaged  on  this* 
masterpiece,  he  was  the  best  of  company. 

He  was  always  ready  for  discussion.  Curiously 
enough,  he  was  some  time  in  doubt  as  to  Robert 
Browning's  claims  as  a  great  poet ;  or,  if  he  had 
made  up  his  mind,  his  opinion  was  not  favourable. 
On  one  occasion  he  asked  Mr.  Stokes,  "  What  do* 
you   think  of  Browning?"      To   which  he  got 
answer,    "  I   would   rather   suspend  judgment. 
What  do  you  think  ?  "    "I  would  rather  not  say,'" 
answered  the  future  Laureate.    He  was  a  great 
admirer  of  Burns  and  Gray.      He  once  said  the 
latter's  "  Elegy  in  a  Churchyard  "  he  would  rather 
have  written  than  any  poem  in  the  language. 
Burns  and  the  Bible. 
He  had,  indeed,  a  strong  liking  for  Gray,  and 
classed  him  and  Burns  as  the  two  greatest  lyric 
poets  of  any  age  or  country.    He  much  loved  some 
of  Burns'  poetry.    He  would  linger  affectionately 
over  the  recital  of  "Ye  Banks  and  Braes  of  Bonnie 
Doon,"  and  was  delighted  with  some  of  the  Scotch 
songs  which  the  late  Mrs.  Stokes  used  to  sing. 
But  before  all  Tennyson  placed  his  Bible.    He  had 
also  a  great  liking  for  Dante's  "  Inferno,"  and 
knew  it  line  for  line.    He  would  boast  in  his  plea- 
sant way  that  if  anyone  read  one  line  he  could  give- 
the  next  from  memory.    And  he  invariably  did  it. 

He  had  a  marvellously  retentive  memory.  He  was  a 
good  German  scholar,  though  apparently  indifferent 
to 'French,  and  could  recite  whole  passages  from 
Goethe's  "  Faust."  His  memory,  he  always  saidr 
was  too  strong  to  prove  as  useful  as  it  might  were 
it  of  a  more  ordinary  character.  He  remembered 
so  distinctly  all  that  he  read  that  he  eschewed 
the  perusal  of  new  books  and  browsed  on 
the  old  pasturage  of  literature.  He  knew  ever} 
stage  play,  it  seemed,  and  could  name  every  species- 
of  seaweed.  What  has  perhaps  been  most  widely 
noted  relative  to  the  Laureate's  person  is  his 
beautifully  balanced  head,  the  finest  head  in 
Europe  his  enthusiastic  admirers  have  often 
chimed.  Once  Mr.  Stokes  said  to  him,  "  You  have- 
the  finest  head  I  ever  saw."  u  No,"  answered  the* 
Laureate,  "  it  is  defective  behind.  I  shall  never 
write  a  good  drama.    I  have  not  enough  passion." 

 -==**j33gQ3>*i=  

The  children's  society  which  was  recently 
started  in  The  Week's  Xews  under  the  title  of 
"The  Sunbeam  League"  has  already  secured  a. 
membership  of  over  5,000,  a  rate  of  growth  which 
is  quite  unprecedented. 

Mr.  James  Henderson  has  brought  out  a  bright 
little  halfpenny  weekly,  which  he  calls  Cornier 
Pictorial  Xuggets.  The  quality  of  these  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  they  are  selected  from 
the  mines  of  Scraps  and  Snap-Shots.  Now  that 
there  seems  to  be  such  a  rage  for  halfpenny  illus- 
trated papers,  one  which,  like  this  new-coiner,, 
distinguishes  itself  by  being  perfectly  decent  and 
clean,  deserves  to  secure  hearty  support. 
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AMONG  THE   PRINCES  OP  JAVA. 


f PROCESSION  of  carriages,  occupied 
by  Europeans  in  evening  dress,  ad- 
vances slowly  along  a  wide,  sandy 
road,  badly  sheltered  from  the  dazzling 
rays  of  the  sun  by  a  row  of  trees  on 
each  side.  Thousands  of  half-naked 
creatures  line  the  road,  silently  watch- 
^  ing  the  carriages  as  they  pass  to  the 

music  of  harmonicas,  gongs,  violins,  and  flutes. 

Here  and  there  a  gap  in  the  line  of  trees  admits 
the  full  glare  of  the  sun,  and  presently  this  avenue 
ends  in  an  open  space  wholly  unsheltered,  in  the 
centre  of  which  are  two  gigantic  trees,  their 
branches  growing  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them 
appear  cube-shaped.  On  the  other  side  of  this 
empty  space  is  to  be  seen  the  outer  wall  of  a  city  ; 
a  door  in  this  wall  affords  access  to  the  interior  by 
means  of  a  short  flight  of  steps. 

The  Court— 

The  procession  having  arrived  at  this  door,  the 
occupants  of  the  carriages  descend,  and,  preceded 
by  a  European  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  chief 
Dutch  authorities,  prepare  to  cross  the  threshold. 
All  around  them  a  large  number  of  men  are 
waiting  motionless ;  their  bodies  are  bare  to  the 
hips,  from  which  a  species  of  cotton  drawers  hangs 
down  to  the  ankle ;  their  hair  is  rolled  up  like  a 
chignon  on  the  back  of  the  head  and  kept  in  posi- 
tion by  a  tortoise-shell  comb  ;  most  of  them  wear 
a  head-dress,  the  colour  of  which — black,  white, 
or  pale  blue — indicates  their  rank.  Several  of 
them  exchange  friendly  greetings  with  the  Euro- 
peans, who  follow  their  guide  without  delay. 
Suppose  we  do  the  same  ? 

Having  crossed  the  first  wall,  we  cross  another, 
then  a  third.  Between  these  ramparts  stand 
well-ordered  squadrons  of  barefooted,  yellow- 
skinned  native  soldiers,  looking  very  peculiar  in 
their  old-fashioned  uniforms,  some  with  helmets, 
other  with  shakos  and  bearskin  caps,  all  armed 
with  guns  of  a  pattern  long  since  di>  vied  by 
European  nations.  The  horrible  noise  of  trumpets, 
the  strident  notes  of  the  flutes,  and  the  dull  roar 
of  the  batteries  make  us  hail  with  a  sigh  of  relief 
the  silence  of  the  city  itself. 

—the  King— 

The  verandah  of  an  Asiatic  palace  is  in  front  of 
us ;  it  is  paved  with  marble,  and  sheltered  from 
the  sun  by  a  roof,  like  that  of  a  pagoda,  supported 
by  several  rows  of  massive  columns.  From  this 
palace  comes  a  thin  old  man,  with  a  cruel, 
impassive  face,  dull-looking  eyes,  and  lips  curled 
disdainfully. 

He  is  dressed  with  almost  incredible  mag- 
nificence ;  the  narrow  skirt  which  covers  his  legs 
is  made  of  most  expensive  material,  richly 
embroidered.  He  wears  a  black  velvet  jacket 
trimmed  with  gold  and  studded  with  diamonds  on 
the  breast ;  his  jet-coloured  head-dress  is  orna- 
mented with  gold  bands,  and  the  handle  and 
sheath  of  his  dagger  are  inlaid  with  gold  and 
precious  stones.    He   bows   to   our  guide,  who 


returns  the  salute  ;  and  we,  imitating  the  Dutch 
resident,  pay  our  homage  to  the  Emperor  of 
Sourakarta,  who  is  this  day  celebrating  the 
anniversary  of  his  coronation. 

We  take  our  seats  in  chairs  arranged  in  rows 
on  the  right  of  the  throne,  in  front  of  which,  at 
the  Emperor's  feet,  is  a  young  man,  strong-look- 
ing, but  extraordinarily  thin,  respectfully  "  hud- 
dled-up  " — that  is  the  only  way  to  describe  his 
position — awaiting  his  Majesty's  pleasure.  He  is- 
the  heir  to  the  crown. 

—and  the  Heir-Apparent. 

His  dress  is  similar  to  that  of  his  father,  but 
not  so  magnificent ;  he  carries  a  kriss,  or  dagger-, 
the  hilt  of  which  is  inlaid  with  all  kinds  of  precious 
stones ;  his  almond-shaped  eyes,  their  peculiar 
shape  accentuated  by  the  way  the  eyebrows 
have  been  blackened,  have  the  same  glassy,  ex- 
pressionless appearance  which  we  noticed  in  his 
father. 

On  the  steps  of  the  verandah  are  numerous 
princes — uncles,  brothers,  nephews,  and  sons  of 
the  Emperor — all  in  the  same  awkward  pasture 
as  the  Crown  Prince.  Every  one,  including  the 
Emperor  and  his  chief  son,  had  in  front  of  him  an 
elegant  box  containing  tobacco,  and  a  massive 
gold  vase  to  serve  as  a  spittoon. 

After  a  long  silence,  various  foreign  fruits,  with 
syrups  and  European  wines,  are  brought  round  to 
the  Emperor's  guests  by  rajahs,  who  make  their 
way  to  us  without  altering  their  awkward  positions, 
dragging  themselves  along  like  great  toads,  their 
knees  bent,  their  bodies  swaying  from  side  to  side  so 
that  the  glasses  on  the  trays  jingle  against  each 
other  at  every  step. 

Suddenly  four  old  women  appear  from  behind 
a  curtain  on  one  side  of  the  throne,  and  drag 
themselves  on  their  knees  towards  the  Emperor. 
They  place  their  hands  before  their  faces  and 
chant  some  incomprehensible  words  in  a  monoto- 
nous voice  until  he  dismisses  them  with  a  wave  of 
the  hand. 

Dancing"  Girls. 

An  instant  afterwards  two  of  them  reappear  at 
the  head  of  a  procession  of  nine  young  girls,  who 
glide  rather  than  walk  ;  they  advance,  yet  you 
cannot  see  the  slightest  movement  of  their  bodies,  ant  1 
even  their  eyes  seem  fixed  ;  they  are  like  beautiful 
statues.  Each  is  dressed  in  a  black  velvet  bodice 
and  a  silk  skirt  trimmed  with  gold,  and  on  each 
pretty  little  head  is  a  diadem  with  gold  and  silver 
flowers.  After  saluting  the  monarch  in  the  same 
way  as  the  old  women,  they  commence  a  dance, 
to  the  accompaniment  of  a  barbarous  Javanese 
orchestra,  which  enthrals  us  from  the  first  step 
to  the  last ;  and  when  they  have  disappeared  we 
ask  ourselves  who,  or  what,  they  are. 

Our  next  visit  is  to  a  prince  who  has  invited 
us  to  witness  the  performance  of  a  Javanese  drama. 
Prince  Mangko-Negoro  of  Sourakarta  is  an  in- 
dependent ruler  and  an  ally  of  the  Dutch.  He  is 
about  thirty  years  of  age.  His  hair  is  gathered 
under  a  black  turban,  which  has  two  ends  sticking 
out  like  horns,  one  on  each  side ;  he  wears  a  short 
jacket  of  black  cloth,  with  a  high  collar,  and  upon. 
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his  breast  glitter  the  stars  of  several  orders;  a 
narrow  skirt  of  dark  silk,  puffed  at  the  hips,  where 
the  kriss  is  attached,  descends  to  his  feet;  a  pair 

•  of  elegant  sandals  complete  his  costume. 

With  great  affability  he  invites  us  to  follow  him 
to  the  seats  prepared  for  him  and  us  in  the  centre 
of  the  verandah,  on  the  pillars  and  roof  of  which 

•hang  an  immense  number  of  little  lamps  to  light 
up  the  stage  and  the  proscenium. 

A  Javanese  Play  — 

The  performance  begins.  The  heavy  curtain  is 
drawn  aside,  the  orchestra  (composed  of  gongs, 
harmonicas,  flutes,  and  viols)  strikes  up,  and  the 
actors  appear.  They  are  young  girls  dressed  as 
warriors.  First  we  see  a  prince,  whose  helmet 
represents  various  animals  of  fantastic  shapes ; 
behind  him  are  some  warriors — his  army — most  of 
whom  carry  a  lance.  One  of  these  has  a  head- 
dress in  the  form  of  a  bird  with  outstretched 
swings,  the  rest  have  plain  black  velvet  helmets. 

Having  half -walked,  half-danced  to  the  middle 
of  the  stage,  the  prince  turns  round  and  his  fol- 
lowers fall  on  one  knee  and  salute  him,  and  he 
recites  something  in  a  low  tone,  unaccompanied  by 
^any  facial  expression  or  gesture  to  enable  you  to 
.grasp  the  meaning. 

It  seems  that  he  and  a  powerful  rival  are  at 
war  for  the  hand  of  a  charming  princess,  and  he 
-is  encouraging  his  army  for  the  battle  which  is 
about  to  take  place.  When  he  has  finished,  his 
followers  (still  kneeling)  briefly  answer  him  one 
by  one,  and  from  time  to  time  utter  a  peculiar 
laugh,  rendered  still  more  peculiar  by  the  fact  that 
their  faces  do  not  move  in  the  least.  In  this  way 
they  swear  obedience,  the  laugh  expressing  their 
•  contempt  for  the  enemy.    Then  they  disappear. 

—of  a  very  Stagey  Sort. 

The  rival  prince  and  his  army  appear  and  go 
through  the  same  performance.  Then  the  two 
forces  meet,  both  sides  uttering  threats  and  the 
^peculiar  laugh  of  contempt.  The  two  armies  draw 
near  to  each  other  and  retire,  exactly  imitating 
the  shock  of  an  encounter  *  this  is  repeated  several 
times,  the  soldiers  occasionally  crossing  lances 
without  allowing  the  slightest  click  of  the  wood  to 
>be  heard. 

Suddenly  one  of  the  princes  staggers  out  and 
falls  all  of  a  heap,  his  head  bent  forward  ;  his 
faithful  warriors  immediately  fall  down  behind 
him  in  the  same  position.    That  is  the  end  of  the 

•first  act,  but  the  play  consists  of  many  of  these 

.  acts,  or  whatever  we  may  call  them.  The  prince, 
who  is  only  wounded,  is  told  by  the  victor  that  the 
latter  will  exterminate  him  and  his  army ;  then 

'  the  conquer er  sings  a  love  song,  and  finally  the 
vanquished  prince  is  seen  to  escape  from  the  prison 

dnto  which  he  has  been  cast  while  his  ferocious 
gaoler  is  sleeping,  having  gradually  lulled  himself 
to  sleep  by  reciting  stories  to  amuse  himself. 

I  suppose  that  the  play  would  have  lasted  all 

.  night  if  the  resident  had  not  given  the  signal  for 
departure ;  we  all  rose,  and  after  a  short  conver- 
sation with  our  host  we  set  out  on  the  return 
journey. 


THE   FRENCH   PRESIDENT'S  WIPE. 

^^^AUGHTER     of     the  distinguished 
«M*$liy    politician    and    economist,  Dupont- 
XM^Ev     White,  Madame  Carnot  spent  most  of 
Q^^^K.    her  youth  at  Fontainebleau,  under  the 
i^S^      shadow  of  the  beautiful  chateau.  The 
■tftyfc"     modest  little  villa  where  she  lived  is 
pointed  out  by  the  townspeople,  many 
of  whom  can  still  remember  the  beautiful  Madame 
"White  and  her  two  pretty  young  daughters,  who 
were  popularly  supposed  to  be  as  learned  as  pro- 
fessors, for  their  father  had  insisted  on  his  children 
being  taught  Latin  and  Greek  in  addition  to  their 
other  studies. 

The  Quiet  Home  Life— 

During  the  brilliant  closing  days  of  the 
Second  Empire,  Fontainebleau  was  the  Empress 
Eugenie's  favourite  country  palace,  and  each 
summer  saw  Napoleon  III.'s  court  established  in 
the  chateau,  transformed  for  the  time  being  into 
the  very  dwelling  of  light-hearted  coquetry  and 
folly.  But  the  Dupont- Whites  spent  their  sober 
home  life  in  their  quiet  villa,  refusing  all  invita- 
tions to  the  chateau  fetes  and  dances. 

According  to  French  notions,  the  future 
Presidente  did  not  marry  early,  she  was  two-and- 
twenty  when  she  became  the  wife  of  the  well- 
known  senator  and  writer,  Hypolyte  Carnot. 

The  marriage  of  Mademoiselle  Dupo nt- White 
and  the  then  youthful  civil  engineer,  Sadi  Carnot, 
was  quite  a  romance.  The  future  president  was  a 
shy,  silent  young  man  seldom,  if  ever,  opening  his 
lips  in  the  presence  of  his  distinguished  senator 
father,  a  man  who  concealed  a  warm  heart  under 
a  cold,  austere  exterior — the  active,  bright  and 
singularly  well-educated  girl  who  is  now  Madame 
la  Presidente  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  old 
gentleman,  who  delighted  in  her  fresh,  lively  con- 
versation and  fearless  demeanour.  With  quick 
sympathy  she  divined  the  state  of  affairs  existing 
between  the  reserved  father  and  son,  and  set  her- 
self to  bring  them  closer  together,  and  while  doing 
so  learned  to  take  herself  an  interest  in  what  con- 
cerned more  especially  the  son. 

-of  the  Pretty,  Clever  Girl. 

She  was  extremely  pretty,  and  had  in  her  own 
circle  a  reputation  for  learning  and  Sevigne  wit, 
thus  everyone  was  surprised  when  the  engage- 
ment was  announced,  the  more  so  that  as  Madame 
White  had  been  one  of  the  beauties  of  the  court 
of  Louis  Philippe  it  had  always  been  thought  that 
Mademoiselle  Dupont- White  would  make  an 
aristocratic  marriage  to  some  member  of  the  old 
French  nobility. 

The  keynote  of  Madame  Carnot's  nature  and 
existence  is  her  extreme  love  and  loyalty  to  her 
husband.  Although  she  does  not  often  talk  of 
him  to  strangers,  his  personality  is  ever  present  to 
her  mind  and  rules  her  smallest  actions.  Her 
perfect  knowledge  of  English  made  her  assistance 
of  the  greatest  value  to  Monsieur  Carnot  when  he 
was  engaged  in   translating  Stuart  Mill's  great 
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work  on  the  revolution  of  1848,  and  even  now  she 
makes  a  point  of  reading  and  marking  all  the 
London  daily  papers  before  her  husband  has  had 
time  to  glance  over  them. 

Those  who  assisted  at  the  deliberations  which 
followed  President  Grevy's  downfall  are  aware  how 
little  either  Sadi  Carnot  or  his  wife  sought  the 
great  distinction  offered  to  them.  Few,  who  only 
see  Madame  Carnot  on  gala  occasions,  realise  what 
a  heavy  responsibility  is  here,  or  what  an  active 
share  of  Presidential  duties  falls  on  her  graceful 
shoulders.  The  President  is  given  an  income  of 
.£24,000  on  which  to  keep  up  his  dignity. 
Madame  Carnot  has  the  spending  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  this  sum,  for  she  keeps  the  accounts, 
pays  the  tradespeople  and  arranges  what  dona- 
tions are  to  be  given  to  charity. 

The  Allowances  of  the  Household. 

The  President  of  the  French  Republic  is  lodged, 
rent  free,  at  the  Elysee,  and  has  all  the  vegetables, 
fruit  and  game  he  needs  for  his  table  from  the 
kitchen  gardens  and  greenhouses  of  Versailles 
and  Fontainebleau.  Oak  logs  and  oil,  gas  and 
electricity  are  also  supplied.  All  the  house  linen 
is  washed  free  of  cost,  and  the  keep  of  three 
horses  is  allowed,  but'  Madame  Carnot  has  to 
supplement  all  this  with  the  aid  of  General 
Brugers,  who  may  be  styled  the  general  controller 
of  the  household. 

The  day  of  the  President's  wife  commences  at 
eight  o'clock,  when  her  courier  is  brought  to  her 
dressing-room.  Hundreds  of  letters  find  their 
way  addressed  to  Madame  la  Presidente  from  all 
parts  of  France,  soliciting  help,  relief,  and  protec- 
tion, in  one  form  or  another  ;  wherever  it  is 
possible  the  cases  are  investigated  and  help 
afforded  to  the  deserving  poor.  Following  the 
habit  of  every  practical  Frenchwoman,  Madame 
Carnot  sees  her  cook  every  day  and  draws  up  the 
menu  herself  with  a  due  regard  to  what  is  in 
season  ;  primeurs  play  no  part  in  her  household 
management,  simple,  well-cooked  food  and  a  lack 
of  elaborate  dishes  make  a  meal  at  the  Elysee  a 
pleasant,  wholesome  function  to  those  royalties 
passing  through  Paris  who  are  used  to  fatiguing, 
highly  spiced  banquets  from  their  Parisian  hosts. 

How  Madame  Carnot  Spends  her  Day. 

Dejeuner  takes  place  at  twelve  o'clock  and  is 
followed  in  summer  by  coffee  served  in  the  garden. 
When  in  Paris  Madame  Cunnisset  Carnot,  the 
President's  only  daughter,  is  often  present  at  this 
meal  with  one  of  her  little  children.  Madame 
Carnot  is  a  devoted  mother  and  "  coached  "  her 
two  soldier  sons  when  they  were  studying  for  the 
entrance  examination  to  St.  Cyr,  the  great  French 
military  college. 

An  official  visit  to  some  orphanage,  hospital, 
girls'  school  or  exhibition  fills  up  nearly  every 
afternoon.  Madame  Carnot  is  very  fond  of 
children  and  takes  genuine  interest  in  all  that 
concerns  them.  The  Paris  creches  have  always 
had  her  warm  support,  and  like  many  other  French 
ladies  she  makes  with  her  own  hands  throughout 


the  year  many  little  flannel  and  linen  garments- 
to  be  distributed  at  Christmas  to  a  number  of 
special  proteges  recommended  by  the  Sisters  of 
Charity. 

When  the  President  and  Presidente  are  invited 
out  to  dinner  they  are,  by  a  polite  fiction,  master 
and  mistress  of  the  house  for  the  time  being,  but 
the  President  rarely,  if  ever,  dines  out,  save  at 
one  of  the  foreign  embassies;  on  the  other  hand, 
he  is  expected  to  entertain  largely,  and  a  dinner 
party  is  the  rule  every  evening  at  the  Elysee 
When  receiving  her  guests  Madame  Carnot  st;in<l- 
by  her  husband's  side  shaking  hands  with  them 
and  saying  to  each  some  thoughtful,  agreeable  word 
of  recognition  and  welcome. 

Before  a  state  ball  all  the  decorations  are  per- 
sonally superintended  by  the  mistress  of  the  house- 
or  her  daughter.  Ivy  and  water  lilies  are  Madame 
la  Presidente's  favourite  garnitures,  and  the 
Elysee  buffet  and  tiny  supper  tables  are  strewn 
wherever  it  is  possible  with  the  beautiful  nune- 
phars  sent  up  from  the  lake  at  Fontainebleau  for 
the  occasion. 

Her  Favourite  Toilets. 

Although  obliged  to  dress  up  to  her  position,, 
avoiding  both  extravagances  and  dowdiness,  for 
either  extreme  would  produce  a  bad  impression  oil 
King  Mob,  Madame  la  Presidente  takes  as  little 
trouble  and  thought  over  her  toilet  as  any  little- 
bourgeoise.  Her  favourite  combination  is  white 
silk  and  gold  for  evening  wear,  and  soft,  deep 
purple  velvet  when  she  is  receiving  callers  or 
entertaining  distinguished  foreigners  at  luncheon. 
Occasionally  a  special  order  is  dispatched  to  Lyons,, 
and  a  court  brocade  train  or  mantle  woven  in 
marvellous  colours,  and  of  which  the  design  is 
afterward  destroyed,  is  worn  by  Madame  Carnot 
at  some  state  function,  but,  as  a  rule,  both  the 
President  and  his  wife  deal  exclusively  with 
Parisian  tradesmen,  and  every  bill  is  settled  the 
clay  that  the  goods  are  sent  in.  Madame  Carnot's 
toilet  costs  her  almost  £1,200  per  annum,  a 
twentieth  part  of  her  husband's  official  income. 

Fontainebleau  was  built  for  Francois  I.,  the 
tallest  king  who  ever  reigned  over  France,  and  his 
height  was  the  unit  of  measurement  which  archi- 
tects took  in  pitching  ceilings  and  cross-beams  of 
the  doors.  When  at  Fontainebleau  the  members- 
of  the  Presidental  court  lead  the  simplest  of  lives,, 
walking  and  driving  in  the  forest,  while  the  good 
ladies  of  the  town  bring  their  daughters  to  early 
mass  to  the  beautiful  chapel  of  Fontainebleau  in 
order  to  see  Madame  la  Presidente  kneeling  on 
the  velvet  prie  dieu,  where  the  beautiful  Empress- 
Eugenie  performed  her  devotions  some  twenty  odd 
years  ago. 

No  one  would  take  Madame  la  Presidente  to  be- 
a  grandmother.  Her  hair,  neatly  parted  in  bands 
and  coiled  up  over  a  Spanish  comb,  is  glossy  brown 
in  tint.  Although  rather  below  than  above  the 
average  height,  she  has  great  personal  dignity  of 
bearing,  and  her  face  breaks  readily  into  smiles, 
especially  when  she  is  with  young  people  or 
queening  it  at  some  popular  fete  on  her  husband'^ 
arm. 
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J.  M.  BARRIE. 


'jj&jfffi  0  subtle  is  the  difference  between  wit 
!m5(29UP    and  humour  that  it  has  evaded  the 
^aSgjl)       attempts  of  the  deepest  thinkers  of 
a^  times  to  define  it;   and  yet  so 
wfejRssj'     obvious  is  it  that  it  makes  itself  felt 
^[Mtffc      even  to  those  who  think  not.  The 
C^/K        endeavour  to  express  it  in  exact  terms 
has  long  been,  so  to  speak,  the  quest 
for  the  Philosopher's  Stone  of  literature. 

But  though  analogies  without  number — all, 
•of  course,  more  or  less  unsatisfactory,  as  it  is  the 
nature  of  analogies  to  be — have  been  drawn,  the 
definition  is  yet  to  find.  We  have  been  told  that 
wit  is  the  sharp  rattle  of  a  hailstorm,  humour  the 
soft,  all- enveloping  Scotch  mist ;  wit  the  lightning, 
humour  the  sunshine,  and  so  on.  No  one  taking 
up  one  of  Mr.  Barrie's  books  can  be  in  the  slightest 
doubt  that  his  gift  is  that  of  humour — the  rarer, 
the  gentler,  and  the  kindlier  of  the  two. 

A  Humorist  at  Ten. 

It  was  in  the  little  Forfarshire  weaving  town 
-of  Kirriemuir,  known  and  loved  by  his  readers  as 
Thrums,  that  Mr.  Barrie  was  born  to  milk  and 
porridge  no  longer  ago  than  thirty- three  years. 
At  the  age  of  ten,  he  has  just  told  an  interviewer, 
he  was  sent  to  the  Dundee  Academy,  and  the  very 
first  day  ran  away,  writing  at  the  same  time  to 
the  local  newspapers  and  signing  himself  "  Pater- 
familias," a  proof  that  he  must  have  been  born 
humorous. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  being  born 
a  native  of  the  Northern  kingdom  that  the  price- 
less privileges  of  a  University  education  are 
within  the  legitimate  ambition  of  almost  the 
poorest  ;  and  so  the  young  humorist  went 
to  Edinburgh,  and  graduated.  On  a  literary 
career  his  heart  was  fixed,  and  to  this  end  he 
wore  his  hair  uncut — until  his  fellow- students 
intervened. 

"  Scotch  Footsteps  Point  ever  South." 

Having  obtained  some  small  journalistic  ex- 
perience, like  a  good  Scotsman  he  set  out  for 
England  to  make  his  fortune  ;  and  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Nottingham  Journal,  the  Silchester  Mirror 
of  his  book  When  a  Man's  Single,  which,  in 
many  of  its  details,  is  autobiographical,  though  its 
hero,  Rob  Angus,  the  fair-haired  young  sawyer, 
whose  classical  features  awoke  the  envy  of  the 
women  of  London,  who  swung  the  caber  farther 
than  any  man  in  Thrums,  and  who  chanted  the 
sonorous  lines  of  Homer  in  the  original  as 
he  plied  his  weighty  tools,  differs  somewhat 
notably  from  his  intellectual  progenitor,  who  is 
slight,  small,  if  sinewy,  very  dark,  extremely 
modest  in  manner,  and,  though  one  of  the 
celebrities  of  the  hour,  a  celibate  lover  of  tobacco 
and  solitude,  and  living  in  very  unpretentious 
"diggings." 

From  Nottingham  Mr.  Barrie  —  aided,  but 
always  discouraged  in  his  rash  resolves,  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Greenwood — came  to  "  take  London  by 
the  throat."     His  first  book,  Better  Dead,  of 


which  he  now  thinks  the  smallest  beer,  was  also 
his  wittiest.  His  humour  was  yet  to  find  its  vent. 
It  suggests  vaguely  that  its  author  may  have  seen 
Mr.  Stevenson's  Suicide  Club,  but  is  full  of  the 
delicious  audacity  of  youth  ;  and  the  description 
of  the  passage  of  arms  between  the  young  Scots- 
man, as  the  delegate  of  the  "  Society  for  Doing 
Without  Some  People,"  and  the  "  Right  Hon." 
Henry  Labouchere,  on  whom  he  waits  to  explain 
that  the  latter  has  reached  the  perihelion  of 
his  fame,  and  had  now  better  die,  is  of  inspired 
impudence. 

His  Books- 
Mr.  Barrie  then  took  the  advice  of  the  friend 
whom  he  calls  in  one  of  his  books  "Noble  Simms," 
and  wrote  on  those  things  familiar  to  him  in  his 
early  and  unusual  youth,  publishing  the  Auld 
Light  Idylls,  a  volume  of  the  most  marvellously 
humorous  and  observant  studies  of  the  remark- 
able people  amongst  whom  he  had  been  brought 
up,  and  immortalising  the  fast-disappearing  sect 
of  the  severe  and  narrowly  Puritanic  "  Auld 
Lichts,"  the  original  seceders  from  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  Absolutely  unique,  these  Idylls 
instantly  placed"  their  author's  fame  beyond 
doubt. 

Infinitely  gentler  and  subtler  is  the  volume  of 
prose  poems,  mere  studies  of  the  lowly  Kirriemuir 
loom-folk,  called,  A  Window  in  Thrums.  Jess, 
the  crippled  woman,  so  patient,  so  unselfish,  and 
yet  so  very  womanly,  with  her  desire  for  the 
"  eleven  -and  -a-  bit  "  she  could  never  wear; 
Tammas  Haggart,  the  humorist,  who  believes  in 
the  unconsciousness  of  humour,  and  says  that  a 
"  humorist  would  often  no  ken  'at  he  was  ane  if 
it  wasna'  by  the  wy  he  maks  other  fowk  lauch  ; 
a  body  canna  be  expectit  baith  to  mak  the  joke 
and  see  it ;  na,  that  would  be  doin'  twa  fowkes' 
wark  ; "  Hendrie  and  Leeby — they  are  all  quarried 
from  the  finest  marbles  of  humanity,  and  cannot 
perish. 

—and  his  Plays. 

Thrice  has  Mr,  Barrie  tempted  the  fortune  of 
the  footlights.  Once  in  collaboration  with  Mr. 
Marriott- Watson,  in  "  Richard  Savage,"  produced 
at  the  Criterion  to  show  us  that  the  young  authors 
had  the  right  and  sterling  dramatic  grit  in  them, 
but  did  not  yet  know  how  to  use  it ;  once  again 
with  "  A  New  Hedda;  or,  Ibsen's  Ghost,'"  a  good- 
humoured  burlesque  on  the  craze  for  the  works  of 
the  great  Scandinavian,  which  was  full  of  fun, 
and  offended  no  one;  and  lastly  with  the  little 
comedy,  "  The  House-Boat,"  which  brought  back 
success  to  that  old-time  favourite,  Mr.  Toole. 

Finally,  there  remains  Mr.  Barrie's  splendid 
romance,  The  Little  Minister,  which  comes 
within  an  ace  of  being  an  achievement  of  the 
rank  of  Vanity  Fair,  David  Copperfield,  or 
The  Woodlanders,  a  fine  and  thrilling  story, 
full  of  variety  and  excitement,  a  wonderfully  close 
and  instructive  study  of  a  certain  phase  of  Scotch 
life,  glowing  at  times  with  rich  romantic  colour, 
touched  here  and  there  with  sweet  tenderness, 
and  illumined  throughout  by  a  constant  play  of 
humour. 
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V  MR.    OBRENOWITCH  "—AN  OUTCAST 
KING. 


fJ*INCE  the  clays  when  Esau  disposed  of 
his  birthright  to  Jacob  for  a  mess  of 
)  pottage  no  more  extraordinary  trans- 
)  action  has  been  witnessed  than  that 
y  which  was  lately  completed  between 
j  the  Servian  nation  and  its  former 
king.  In  return  for  a  final  payment 
of  280,000,  Milan  has  now  definitely 
renounced,  not  alone  his  ties  of  relationship  to  his 
only  son  and  the  attributes  of  royalty  which  he 
had  still  retained  after  his  abdication,  but  even 
his  citizenship  of  Servia. 

An  Outlaw  and  an  Outcast  - 

He  is  at  the  present  moment,  and  by  his  own 
free  will,  a  man  without  nationality  of  any  kind 
whatsoever.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  he  is  an 
•outlaw ;  for  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  in  which 
he  can  lay  claim  to  the  legal  rights  and  privileges 
-of  ordinary  citizenship.  He  is  an  outcast,  and 
legally  speaking  in  a  postion  far  inferior  to  that 
held  by  his  ancestors  of  the  last  century,  who  were 
.patriotic  swineherds. 

Milan  has  yet  given  no  indication  of  the  nation- 
ality which  he  proposes  to  adopt.  That  he  will  be 
obliged  to  declare  his  allegiance  to  some  govern- 
ment or  another  is  a  foregone  conclusion,  for  his 
present  abnormal  condition  of  universal  alienship 
yls  absolutely  unique  and  without  precedent.  I  doubt, 
however,  whether  the  nation  which  he  selects  for 
"the  purpose  will  feel  flattered  by  the  preference 
shown,  or  display  any  great  enthusiasm  to  enrol 
his  dishonoured  name  among  those  of  its  citizens. 

For  what  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  oaths 
■of  allegiance  and  fidelity  of  a  man  who  both  in 
his  public  and  private  capacity  has  cynically  and 
unhesitatingly  broken  every  plighted  word  and 
violated  every  solemn  vow — some  of  them  sworn 
to  with  his  hand  upon  the  Gospels — that  he  has 
*ever  contracted  ? 

—Cold-shouldered  by  Russia  and  Austria. 

Two  great  nations,  at  any  rate,  have  already 
rpublicly  intimated  their  determination  to  close 
-their  doors  against  him.  The  one  is  Russia  and 
the  other  Austria.  The  Muscovite  official  press 
■can  apparently  find  no  words  sufficiently  oppro- 
brious to  brand  his  last  act  of  renunciation,  and 
holds  him  up  to  popular  obloquy  as  the  most 
despicable  figure  in  European  history. 

Austria's  sentiments  towards  him  are  equally 
contemptuous.  For  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  has 
just  issued  a  general  order  to  the  troops  depriving 
Milan  of  the  honorary  colonelcy  which  he  has 
hitherto  held  in  the  Imperial  army.  The  Austrian 
monarch  does  not  even  condescend  to  mention  the 
name  of  Milan.  The  general  order  merely  declares 
that  the  honorary  colonelcy  of  the  91st  Battalion 
of  Infantry — Milan's  regiment— is  to  be  regarded 
-as  vacant  until  further  notice. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  omission  of 
Milan's  name  in  the  general  order  issued  by  the 
Austrian  Emperor  was  due,  in  part,  at  any  rate,  to 


the  difficulty  that  would  have  been  experienced  in 
describing  him  in  an  official  document.  For  inas- 
much as  Milan  has  renounced — in  return  for  cash 
payments — not  only  his  sovereignty,  but  also  every 
one  of  his  claims  to  the  attributes  of  royalty, 
it  would  have  been  clearly  incorrect  for  the 
Emperor  to  have  described  him  as  King  Milan  or 
even  as  Prince  Milan. 

Nor  would  it  have  been  right  to  refer  to 
him  as  "  Count  Takowa,"  the  name  which  Milan 
now  affects.  For  being  no  longer  a  royal  personage, 
he  has  no  right  to  assume  an  incognito  title,  and 
until  the  use  thereof  is  legally  accorded  to  him  by 
some  European  Government  or  by  the  Pope,  he  is 
liable  to  be  prosecuted  in  almost  every  police  court 
on  the  Continent  as  an  ordinary  offender  for  the 
assumption  of  a  name  and  a  title  that  do  not 
rightly  belong  to  him.  At  the  same  time  it  would 
scarcely  have  sounded  appropriate  if  the  Emperor 
had  referred  to  him  in  the  general  order  and  in 
the  official  gazette  as  plain  "  Mr.  Milan  Obreno- 
witch."  And  yet  that  is  the  only  designation  to 
which  he  is  now  entitled. 

His  Cowardice— 

It  is  not  so  much  the  various  acts  of  abdication 
and  renunciation,  in  themselves,  that  have  aroused 
popular  indignation  against  Milan,  as  the  motives 
which  have  led  him  thereto.  Emperors  and  kings 
have  before  now  laid  down  their  sceptre,  and 
stepped  clown  from  their  throne  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  they 
have  done  so  with  a  certain  amount  of  dignity. 
The  reasons,  however,  which  prompted  Milan  to 
follow  their  example  were  of  the  most  despicable 
nature,  namely,  cowardice  and  fondness  of  money 
— not  for  purposes  of  hoarding,  but  as  a  means  of 
vulgar  dissipation. 

Milan  has  himself  confessed  that  one  of  the 
main  causes  of  his  abdication  was  that  he  was  tired 
of  being  compelled  to  live  in  perpetual  dread  of 
assassination,  and  he  enumerated  on  that  occasion 
a  number  of  attempts  that  had  been  made  upon 
his  life.  He  therefore  preferred  to  transfer  this 
constant  peril  of  being  murdered  from  his  own 
broad  shoulders  to  those  of  his  thirteen-year-old 
boy — his  only  son.  Most  fathers,  if  a  danger 
were  to  threaten  their  child,  would  step  forward 
to  protect  it  at  the  risk  of  their  own  life.  Not  so 
King  Milan,  however,  who  preferred  to  shield 
himself  by  exposing  his  son  in  his  stead  to  the  aim 
of  the  assassin. 

—and  Greed  of  Money. 

Milan's  cowardice,  which  he  displayed  in  so 
ludicrous  a  manner  during  the  Bulgarian  war  with 
Servia,  is  only  to  be  equalled  by  his  greed  for 
money.  The  latter  has  been  the  principal  means 
of  bringing  him  to  his  present  position.  An 
inveterate  gambler — and  a  singularly  unlucky  one 
— he  has  been  afflicted  with  chronic  impecuniosity 
ever  since  he  left  his  Parisian  school  to  ascend  his 
murdered  uncle's  throne  at  Belgrade.  Everything 
has  been  sacrificed  to  his  passion  for  cards. 

The  methods  to  which  he  has  resorted  for  the 
purpose  of  "  raising  the  wind  "  are  innumerable, 
and  do  far  more  credit  to  his  ingenuity  than  to 
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any  sense  of  honour  that  he  may  ever  have 
possessed.  Before  he  had  been  many  years  on  the 
throne,  he  had  pawned  at  Vienna,  for  .£10,000, 
the  magnificent  jewelled  sabre  presented  to  his 
uncle  by  the  late  Sultan.  It  was  redeemed  for 
him  by  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  who  over  and 
over  again  paid  the  gambling  debts  which  -his 
Servian  ally  had  contracted  in  the  Kaisertadt,  and 
furnished  him  with  funds  when  he  found  himself 
stranded  away  from  home.  Nor  is  the  Vienna 
Mont  de  Piete  the  only  establishment  of  the  kind 
which  Milan  has  honoured  with  his  royal  patronage, 
for  he  has  frequently  had  occasion  to  invoke  the 
avuncular  assistance  of  the  great  pawnbroking 
institutions  in  Paris  and  London. 

A  Princely  Pimp- 
It  was  the  enormous  fortune  of  Nathalie  Kechko, 
rather  than  her  beauty,  which  induced  him  to 
contract  what  was  then  considered  to  be  a  mesal- 
liance by  making  her  his  consort,  and  when  she 
finally  refused  to  consent  any  longer  to  his  ex- 
tortionate demands  upon  her  purse,  which  with 
rare  prudence  she  had  kept  in  her  own  control,  he 
forsook  her  for  an  equally  wealthy  and  more 
liberal  rival,  who  was  the  daughter  of  the  Turkish 
Sultan's  principal  architect.  She  too,  after  having 
exhausted  all  her  resources  in  his  behalf,  has  now 
left  him. 

Milan's  abdication  was  conditional  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  a  sum  of  money,  which  he  duly  received, 
and  each  of  his  successive  acts  of  renunciation 
have  been  purchased  from  him  for  cold  cash  by 
the  Servian  Government.  He  has,  in  fact,  sold 
everything,  including  throne,  rank,  family,  friends, 
citizenship  and  honour.  Everything  has  gone 
from  him. 

—at  the  End  of  his  Tether. 

Nothing  is  left,  not  even  the  proceeds  of  all 
these  successive  sales ;  for  the  last  and  final  pay- 
ment of  £80,000  is  reported  to  be  already  in  the 
hands  of  his  numerous  creditors.  He  lives 
obscurely  at  Paris  in  furnished  lodgings,  persecuted 
by  duns  and  ostracised  by  society.  His  only 
occupation  seems  to  be  gambling.  That  the  clubs 
will  shortly  be  forced  by  the  non-payment  of  his 
losses  at  cards  to  close  their  doors  against  him  is 
a  foregone  conclusion  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  predict 
what  will  then  become  of  him. 

The  various  courts  of  Europe  are  not  without 
some  apprehensions  as  to  his  future,  and  would 
welcome  with  sentiments  of  relief  the  news  of  his 
death.  In  these  days  of  increasing  democracy  the 
spectacle  presented  by  ex-King  Milan  cannot  but 
diminish  the  old-time  regard  and  respect  for  the 
Divine  right  of  kings.  For  how  can  the  people  be 
expected  to  continue  to  believe  that  monarchs  are 
the  Anointed  of  the  Lord  when  they  see  one  of 
the  number  entirely  out  at  elbows  and  forced  to 
earn  his  bread,  either  as  a  bookmaker's  tout  or 
as  the  croupier  of  a  fourth-rate  gambling  saloon  ? 
For  these  are  about  the  only  two  means  of  liveli- 
hood that  remain  open  to  my  disreputable  friend, 
Mr.  Milan  Obrenowitch. 


THE  COMTE  DE  PARIS 


.vffifijjS^  tne  most  upright  man  it  is  possible- 
,^^^1     to   find.    He   is   a  perfect  husbandr 
^Ssif*       anC*        politics    simply    consisted  in 
tjMjrffi*     being  polite  to  the  opposite   sex,  he 
would  shine  as  a  first-class  statesman. 
^jmiji      He  loves  his  friends,  will  do  anything 
ff*^      in  his  power  for  them,  and  never  lets 
slip  any  opportunity  of  giving  them 
some  token  of  sincere  affection.    He  is,  therefore,, 
more  beloved  by  them  as  a  man  than  he  is  as  a 
leader  and  a  prince. 

His  Informal  Court. 

Twelve  of  the  prince's  friends  act  as  ministers 
in  attendance  upon  him,  each  one  in  turn  spend- 
ing a  fortnight  with  him,  accompanying  him 
wherever  he  goes — whether  to  a  party  or  to  a 
"meet"  —  receiving  visitors,  obtaining  informa- 
tion, &c.,  &c.  They  have  no  special  title,  but  may 
be  considered  lords-in-waiting,  placing  themselves 
"  at  the  disposal  of  the  prince  in  his  mission,'" 
according  to  their  usual  expression. 

In  addition,  there  are  the  Comte's  secretary, 
and  a  former  officer  of  Chasseurs  who  fills  the 
post  of  treasurer  and  assists  with  the  private- 
correspondence.  The  latter  is  a  devoted  old 
servant,  and  much  esteemed  by  the  family. 

A  Hard  but  Bad  Worker. 

The  Comte  de  Paris  works  hard,  but  badly.. 
Rising  early,  he  at  once  commences  writing,  and 
when  night  falls  he  is  still  at  it.  Those  about 
him  say  that  he  uses  more  paper  than  any  one 
individual,  for  he  personally  replies  to  nearly 
every  letter  he  receives.  He  has  written  a  history 
of  America  in  several  volumes  which  is  quite  su 
monument  of  labour ;  it  has  been  published  in  an> 
abridged  form  as  a  school  book  for  American 
children  by  which  they  may  learn  the  history  of 
their  own  country. 

If  honesty,  good  faith,  the  most  scrupulous- 
loyalty,  and  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  power  of 
complete  organisation  were  sufficient  to  ensure  the- 
success  of  a  political  party,  that  of  the  Comte  de- 
Paris  would  have  triumphed  long  ago ;  but  he 
directs  the  party  more  like  a  notary  than  a  political 
chief. 

Contrary  to  the  ideas  of  some  people,  it  is  the 
prince  himself  and  not  the  Comte  d'Haussonville 
(his  official  representative  in  Paris)  who  leads  the 
party.  He  is  in  constant  communication  with  thes^ 
various  committees,  and  they  do  nothing  without 
receiving  special  orders  from  him.  Every  detikflr" 
of  their  organisation  is  known  to  him  ;  his  infor- 
mation is  so  exact,  and  is  kept  in  such  an  excellent 
manner,  that  he  can  in  a  few  seconds  tell  you  the 
name  of  the  humblest  of  his  followers. 

His  private  fortune  is  large,  and  it  is  he  who 
does  most  pecuniarily  for  the  cause  of  the  Royalists 
— for  his  adherents  give  very  little,  as  was  proved 
on  a  recent  occasion,  when  an  appeal  for  funds 
produced,  alter  considerable  trouble,  a  trifle  over 
£  3,000. 
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MRS.  PRANCES  HODGSON  BURNETT 
AND  HER  WORK. 

• US.  FRANCES  HODGSON  BUR- 
NETT, the  novelist,  is  living  very 
quietly  in  Washington.  She  is.  in 
excellent  health,  and  the  probability 
is  that  she  will  soon  resume  her 
literary  labours.  As  it  is  she  is 
turning  out  some  manuscript  every 
day ;  and  the  work  she  is  engaged 
upon  now  is  a  story  of  a  boys'  club  in  London, 
which  she  is  writing,  strangely  enough,  for  her  son 
Vivian,  and  which  will  be  published  by  him  in  the 
little  printing-office  which  he  is  running  in  the 
basement  of  her  house. 

Vivian  Burnett  is  the  original  "Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy."  Mrs.  Burnett  tells  me  the  public  and 
the  newspapers  have  made  a  mistake  in  supposing 
that  she  took  the  character  from  her  elder  son 
Lionel,  the  boy  who  died,  and  that  the  real  original 
was  Vivian.  She  told  me  that  Lionel  furnished 
here  and  there  a  paragraph  in  the  work,  but  that 
it  was  Vivian's  personality  that  led  her  to  imagine 
how  interesting  such  a  boy  would  be  in  fiction, 
and  that  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy1'  was  in  fact  a 
vivid  reproduction  of  him  and  his  sayings. 
"  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy"  in  Real  Life. 
It  will  be  interesting  for  the  people  to  know 
that  the  genuine  "  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy"  is  still 
alive,  and  that  he  is  very  much  alive,  too.  He  is 
now  a  boy  of  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  is  as  bright  and  manly  a  young  fellow  as 
you  will  find.  He  is  noted  for  his  tact  and  his 
kind-heartedness,  and  he  has  something  of  the 
literary  bent  so  strongly  shown  in  his  mother. 
He  is  going  to  school  at  Washington,  but  he  pub- 
lishes at  the  same  time  a  little  newspaper  called 
The  Moon,  which  gives  all  the  social  news  about 
the  young  people  of  Washington  society,  and  which 
on  its  editorial  page  states  that  it  is  published  in 
the  interest  of  the  dancing  class  and  its  pupils ; 
this  paper  is  about  the  size  of  a  page  of  foolscap, 
and  it  costs  2|d.  per  copy. 

Mrs.  Burnett's  Idea  of  her  Mission. 
Mrs.  Burnett  is  very  fond  of  writing  for  chil- 
dren .  During  my  call  upon  her  the  other  day 
I  asked  her  as  to  what  she  considered  her 
mission  in  writing,  and  she  told  me  that  she 
felt  that  she  was  doing  the  most  good  when  she 
was  writing  good  books  for  children.  She  does 
not  believe  in  the  realistic  school  of  fiction,  and 
she  says  that  the  realism  of  to-day  consists  of 
painting  in  all  their  horrors  the  vices  of  mankind. 

She  believes  that  we  should  look  at  the  better 
side  of  man  rather  than  at  his  worst  side,  and  that 
by  idealising  his  good  qualities  we  can  make  those 
who  read  about  him  better.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  boys.  Every  boy  is  naturally  a  hero- 
worshipper,  and  even  the  worst  boys  try  to  imitate 
the  heroes  they  admire. 

"  As  to  being  a  reformer,"  said  Mrs.  Burnett, 
"  I  am  not  one  in  the  sense  of  attempting  special 
reforms  such  as  Charles  Dickens  or  Charles  Reade 
did  wThen  they  wrote  of  great  public  evils.  Dickens 
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did  great  good  by  his  pictures  of  Dotheboys  Half 
and  Oliver  Twist,  and  Charles  Reade  opened  the 
eyes  of  England  to  the  corruptions  and  cruelties 
of  its  insane  asylums  and  prisons.  In  this  line  of 
reform  I  have  done  nothing,  and  my  stories  have 
not  been  written  with  such  an  idea,  though  I  aim 
to  do  good  in  my  own  way." 

I  talked  with  Mrs.  Burnett  in  her  den  in  the 
third  storey  of  her  beautiful  home.  This  home  is 
a  large  three-storey  house  with  a  wide  bay  window 
reaching  from  the  ground  to  the  roof.  You  enter- 
it  by  a  wide  front  door  and  find  yourself  in  a  great 
hall  filled  with  old-fashioned  furniture  of  carved 
wood,  some  of  which  Mrs.  Burnett  picked  up  in 
Italy.  Rare  old  Turkish  rugs  lie  upon  the  floor, 
and  at  the  right  is  the  parlour  furnished  in  blue 
and  gold. 

What  her  Workshop  is  like. 

Winding  stairs  conduct  you  by  many  landings- 
to  the  third  floor,  and  here,  in  a  large  room,  you 
find  the  literary  workshop  of  one  of  the  most 
popular  writers  of  modern  fiction.  The  room  looks 
more  like  one  of  ease  and  comfort  than  one  of 
hard  work.  There  is  a  cozy  open  fire,  before  which 
luxurious  arm  chairs  stand  and  invite  repose. 
There  is  a  divan  in  the  window,  and  the  hangings 
of  the  room  are  of  a  rich,  dark  red,  with  a  touch 
of  yellow.  The  walls  are  hung  with  pictures,  and 
on  the  mantel  are  photographs  of  Mrs.  Burnett's 
friends.  Mrs.  Burnett  writes  very  easily,  and  she 
tells  me  that  her  pen  seems  to  write  the  stories 
itself  when  she  is  in  the  mood  and  has  started 
it  going.  She  has  never  found  it  hard  to  write, 
and  she  turns  out  from  ten  to  twelve  foolscap 
pages  a  day  when  she  is  doing  her  regular  work,  or 
2,500  words  per  clay.  She  has  not  done  much 
work  for  the  past  four  years.  The  death  of  her 
son  Lionel,  and  her  accident  at  London,  together 
with  other  things,  have  made  her  moods  such  that 
she  has  not  felt  like  writing,  and  the  only  work 
she  has  done  has  been  some  short  stories  of 
children  here  and  there  over  the  world. 

The  Way  she  Speaks  of  her  Talent. 

Mrs.  Burnett  is  a  very  modest  woman.  Sire- 
said  she  considered  her  power  to  write  very  largely 
a  matter  of  gift. 

"  It  is  no  credit  to  me,"  said  she,  "  that  I  have 
it,  for  I  did  not  acquire  it  by  hard  work.  One 
man,  you  know,  may  be  born  with  a  voice  for 
singing,  another  may  be  so  strong  that  he  can  lift 
great  weights,  and  a  third  may  have  a  wonderful 
faculty  for  mathematics.  Writing  has  always 
been  easy  for  me,  and  I  like  it  and  take  pleasure 
in  it.  It  has  always  been  a  surprise  to  me  that 
my  books  have  been  so  successful,  but  I  suppose  it 
is  the  result  of  a  story-telling  talent  which  is  given 
to  some  people." 

"  You  are  now,  Mrs.  Burnett,"  said  I,  "  just  at 
the  beginning  of  your  prime ;  I  suppose  you  will 
continue  to  write  ?  " 

"  I  hope  so,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  should  feel 
badly  to  think  otherwise  ;  I  want  to  write  as  long 
as  I  can,  and  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  be  able  to  do 
better  work  as  I  grow  older." 

"  When  did  you  first  begin  to  write  ?  "  said  I, 
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"  I  can't  remember  when  I  did  not  write," 
replied  Mrs.  Burnett.  "  I  have  always  been 
writing.  At  the  age  of  seven  I  remember 
writing  a  poem.  My  family  had  gone  to  church, 
and  I  was  alone  at  home.  I  heard  the  bells  ringing, 
and  in  some  way  or  other  I  wrote  this  little  verse 
about  the  bells.  It  was  torn  up,  and  I  don't 
suppose  the  world  lost  much  in  its  destruction. 
Still,  it  is  curious  as  showing  an  evidence  of  my 
desire  to  write.  I  remember  when  I  was  a  little 
girl  at  school  that  I  had  already  in  my  childish 
way  gotten  an  idea  that  I  was  to  be  an  authoress, 
and  when  we  children  would  speak  together  and 
say  what  we  would  do  when  we  grew  up,  I  used 
to  say  I  proposed  to  be  an  authoress  and  write 
books." 

Hep  first  Accepted  Story— 

"  Won't  you  please  tell  me  the  story  of  your 
first  published  manuscript  ? "  I  asked. 

<;  The  story  is  an  old  one,  and  I  don't  believe  it 
will  bear  re-telling,  but  there  are  some  things 
about  it  that  are  rather  interesting.  My  first 
story  was  1  Miss  Carruthers''  Engagement,'  and  I 
sent  it  away  because  I  wanted  to  make  some 
money.  I  had  begun  the  story  several  years 
before,  but  had  not  finished  it,  and  when  I  got 
this  desire  for  money  for  some  purpose  or  other, 
I  wondered  if  I  could  not  make  some  out  of  my 
writing.  I  sent  it  to  BalloiCs  Magazine,  and  sent 
a,  note  along  with  it,  asking  them  to  send  me  what 
it  was  worth  if  they  published  it.  In  a  short 
time  I  got  a  note  from  Mr.  Ballou,  saying  that  the 
story  was  good  and  they  would  like  to  publish  it, 
but  that  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  it.  I 
was  only  twelve  years  old  at  the  time,  and  I 
wonder  now  at  the  good  sense  I  showed  then.  I 
had  a  decided  idea  that  if  the  article  was  good 
enough  to  publish  it  was  good  enough  to  be  paid 
for,  and  I  at  once  sent  back  a  letter,  which  I  can 
remember  almost  as  well  to-day  as  when  I  wrote 
it.    It  read  something  like  this  ; — 

"  1  Dear  Sir, — If  my  story  is  not  good  enough 
to  pay  for,  it  is  not  good  enough  to  publish ;  and 
if  you  cannot  pay  for  it  I  wish  you  would  return 
it.    My  object  is  remuneration.' 

—and  What  she  Got  for  it. 

"  This  letter  was  signed  with  a  fictitious  name, 
as  was  also  the  letter  accompanying  the  manuscript. 
In  response  to  it  the  story  was  sent  back,  and  I 
sent  it  to  Godey's  Lady  Book.  Their  readers 
doubted  its  originality,  and  Mr.  Godey  wrote  me 
that  he  liked  the  story,  and  if  I  could  prove  that 
it  wras  original  he  would  pay  me  £4  for  it,  and  that 
I  might  set  about  writing  another  at  once.  I 
wrote  in  reply  showing  them  that  the  story  was 
undoubtedly  my  own,  and  to  prove  it  I  sent  them 
another  called  '  Hearts  and  Diamonds,'  and  for  the 
two  I  got  £7." 

"  Do  you  remember  your  sensation  on  seeing 
your  first  story  in  print  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  replied  Mrs.  Burnett  with  a  laugh. 
"  I  know  I  read  the  story  over  end  over  again,  and 
it  seemed  much  more  interesting  and  better  than 
it  did  in  the  original  manuscript.    The  money  I 


got  seemed  to  be  a  great  deal,  and  I  felt  that  my 
vocation  in  life  was  fixed,  and  indeed  I  have  been 
writing  from  that  day  to  this." 

"  I  suppose  that  play  writing  pays  much  better 
than  novel  writing  ?  " 

"  Yes,  a  successful  play  brings  in  a  large  and 
immediate  income,  and  it  continues  to  be  profitable 
for  a  long  time.  '  Little  Lord  Fauutleroy  '  was  a 
great  success  in  England,  but  the  receipts  from  it 
there  were  nothing  like  those  of  the  United  States. 
Most  of  my  plays  have  done  very  well,  and  though 
I  do  not  like  play  writing  as  well  as  story  writing, 
it  is  so  profitable  that  I  cannot  give  it  up." 

"  Give  me  some  idea  of  the  difference  between 
play  writing  and  story  writing,  Mrs.  Burnett," 
said  I. 

"  They  are  very  great,  I  can  assure  you,"  was 
the  reply.  "  You  have  to  write  for  two  different 
audiences,  and  the  circumstances  of  reading  your 
stories  are  different.  In  play  writing  there  is  no 
chance  for  any  subtle  touches  of  art  or  thought. 
Everything  has  to  be  of  the  broadest  and  plainest 
kind.  Your  points  must  be  such  as  to  strike  the 
audience  right  between  the  e}7es,  and  they  must 
be  understood  without  reason  or  intellectual  exer- 
tion. All  the  pretty  things  you  are  proud  of  in  your 
stories,  such  as  the  analyses  of  character,  the 
subtle  undertones  of  thought,  and  the  words 
which  you  want  your  readers  to  imagine  between 
the  lines,  have  to  be  cut  out  and  you  have  to  say 
just  what  you  mean.  In  writing  a  play  I  compose 
it  in  the  shape  of  a  story,  and  then  go  over  it  and 
remodel  it  and  rewrite  it  for  the  stage." 

 ^ — QQQ@QQQ&3^=>  

A  very  sumptuous  new  monthly  for  ladies  has 
just  been  published  by  Messrs.  Sampson  Low 
under  the  title  of  Fashions  of  To-Day.  It  is  got 
up  in  the  French  style,  and  the  admirable 
illustrations  are  executed  by  the  pick  of  the 
French  engr  avers.  

In  Pearson's  Weekly  for  week  ending  J une  4th 
appears  the  opening  instalment  of  a  serial  story 
entitled  For  the  Term  of  His  Natural  Life. 
The  story,  the  scene  of  which  is  mainly  laid  in 
Australia,  deals  with  the  horrible  iniquities  of  the 
old  convict  system. 

It  is  by  a  renowned  Australian  author,  Marcus 
Clarke,  and  has  obtained  immense  popularity  in 
Australia,  though  hitherto  it  has  been  almost 
unknown  in  this  country.  It  has  always  seemed 
to  me  that  for  serial  purposes  the  main  point  is 
that  a  story  should  be  crowded  with  incident,  ands_ 
this  qualification  most  certainly  exists  in  the  case 
of  For  the  Term  of  His  Natural  Life. 

From  the  first  page  to  the  last  the  narrative  is 
of  the  most  thrilling  description,  and  the  interest 
never  flags  for  a  single  chapter.  It  may  perhaps 
here  be  mentioned  that  so  soon  as  it  was  definitely, 
determined  that  a  serial  should  be  published  in 
Pearson's  Weekly  the  proprietors  made  arrange- 
ments by  which  they  have  secured  the  next 
possible  story  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  H.  Rider 
Haggard.  Negotiations  are  pending  with  other 
well-known  novelists. 
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ROMANCE  IN  REAL  LIFE. 


f T  is  announced  that  the  Countess  Marie 
Waideck  is  betrothed  to  the  Duke  Delia 
Grazia.  How  much  of  interest  that  bit 
of  news  may  suggest  to  the  average 
reader  I  know  not.  But  to  all  who  are 
familiar  with  the  history  of  the  young 
couple,  and  especially  with  that  of  the 
bride  and  her  parents,  it  recalls  a  romance  such  as 
the  novelists  of  to-day  are  fond  of  decrying  as  un- 
natural and  non-existent.  It  is  a  romance  of  real 
life  among  some  of  the  most  exalted  personages  of 
Europe,  a  romance  fully  as  striking  and  as  thrilling 
as  any  recorded  in  the  pages  of  fiction  or  depicted 
upon  the  dramatic  stage. 

The  Archduke— 

With  the  story  of  the  Duke  Delia  Grazia  it  is 
not  necessary  to  concern  ourselves.  The  bride's 
father  was  the  gallant  Austrian  Archduke  Henry, 
and  her  mother  was  an  opera  singer.  They  both 
died  at  Vienna,  in  November  last,  of  the  same 
disease,  and  within  a  few  *hours  of  each  other. 
The  story  of  their  lives  is  a  household  tale  in 
Styria,  and  it  is,  in  its  simple  truth,  as  beautiful 
as  the  dream  of  a  poet  and  dramatic  beyond 
description. 

The  Archduke  Henry,  in  his  youth,  was  noted 
as  the  most  handsome  and  most  brilliant  member 
of  the  whole  Imperial  House  of  Austria.  He  was 
a  soldier,  and  it  was  confidently  expected  that  he 
would  some  day  become  field  marshal  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Austrian  Army.  Already 
promotion  after  promotion  had  put  him  in  high 
command  when,  in  1863,  he  was  made  commander 
of  the  garrison  at  Graz. 

—and  the  Opera  Singer. 

There  he  literally  met  his  fate.  He  went  to  the 
opera  house  one  night  to  hear  "  Der  Freischiitz," 
and  on  the  spot  fell  hopelessly  in  love  with  the 
prima  donna.  She  was  a  sweet  singer,  though  by 
no  means  a  great  one.  She  was  singularly  beauti- 
ful, however,  and  on  careful  enquiry  the  Archduke 
found  that  her  character  was  as  lovely  as  her  face. 
Leopoldine  Hoffman  was  her  name.  Her  parents 
were  excellent  people,  of  the  middle  class,  her 
father  being  a  petty  local  magistrate  at  Krems. 
They  were  in  straitened  circumstances,  and  the 
daughter,  to  add  to  the  family  support,  had  gone 
upon  the  stage,  where  she  was  succeeding  fairly 
well. 

The  Archduke  sought  her  acquaintance,  and 
wooed  her  with  such  effect  that  presently  they 
were  engaged.  But  when  news  of  this  came  to 
the  Emperor's  ears  there  was  a  storm.  The  proud 
head  of  ■  the  Hapsburgs  would  never  consent  that 
his  cousin  should  wed  a  commoner. 

"  Break  oft'  the  engagement  at  once  !  "  he  com- 
manded. 

"  Sire,  I  will  not  !  "  replied  the  Archduke. 
.  Thereupon  the  Emperor  promoted  him  to  still 
higher  rank  in  the  army,  and  sent  him  away  from 
Graz,  to  the  front  in  the  war  with  Italy.    Next  he 
tried  to  influence  the  girl  to  renounce  her  absent 


lover.  He  visited  her  in  person,  and  commanded 
her  to  break  the  engagement.  She  refused.  Hje 
tried  persuasion,  with  no  better  effect.  He  tried 
bribes,  offering  her  .£50,000  in  gold,  and  she  laughed 
in  his  face  as  she  said  : — 
"  No !  " 

He  appealed  to  her  pride,  telling  her  the 
Archduke  would  not  remain  faithful  to  her,  and 
would  probably  not  come  back  to  fulfil  the 
engagement. 

"  He  will  be  true,"  she  said,  "  and  he  will  return, 
I  shall  not  send  for  him,  but  he  will  come  ;  and  he 
will  find  me  ready  and  true." 

Then,  finally,  in  his  rage,  the  Emperor  taunted 
her,  saying  that  the  marriage  would  not  be  lawful. 

"  It  will,"  she  said,  "  be  just  as  legal  as  yours,  in 
the  sight  of  the  three  persons  concerned  in  it — 
God,  my  husband,  and  myself  !  " 

The  Emperor's  Opposition  — 

The  Emperor  was  furious,  but  powerless.  But 
he  made  his  final  appeal  to  the  Archduke.  The 
latter  was  greatly  distinguishing  himself  in  the 
war.  He  was  the  hero  of  the  battle  of  Custozza, 
and  all  Austria  was  ringing  with  his  praises.  The 
Emperor  made  him  a  general,  and  then  sent  for 
him. 

"  Break  your  engagement  and  renounce  that 
girl,  and  you  shall  be  a  field  marshal." 
The  Archduke  smiled. 

"  I  thank  you,  sire,  but  the  price  you  ask  is  too 
high.  May  I  have  leave  of  absence  to  go  to 
Graz?" 

"No!"  cried  the  Emperor,  in  a  fury;  "you 
shall  not  go  there.  You  are  ordered  on  duty  at 
Briinn,  immediately  !  And,  remember  !  I  forbid 
you,  I  positively  forbid  you  to  marry  that  girl !  " 

The  Archduke  went  to  Briinn.  Then  he  wrote 
to  his  sweetheart : — 

"  I  cannot  come  to  you,  but  trust  me.  Quit  the 
stage,  go  back  to  your  parents,  and  wait." 

She  obeyed  implicitly,  and  waited  for  months  ; 
though  even  her  parents  chided  her  for  being  such 
a  fool.    Then  he  wrote  again  : — 

"  Get  your  wedding  dress  made  at  once  !  " 

—and  How  it  was  Defeated. 

Again  she  obeyed  without  a  word,  although  she 
had  not  seen  her  lover  since  he  was  sent  away  from 
her,  at  Graz,  to  the  war.  A  third  time  he  wrote  : 
"  Come."  She  went  to  him  forthwith.  He  led 
her  to  his  Archducal  palace  at  Bozen,  and  in  it< 
chapel  they  were  married.  There  were  present 
only  five  human  personages,  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom, the  priest,  and  two  witnesses,  family  re- 
tainers. They  did  not  use  the  ordinary  ritual  of 
the  marriage  service.  The  Archduke  took  his 
bride's  hand  in  his  own,  standing  before  the  altarr 
and  said  : — 

"  Leopoldine,  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  his 
priest,  and  these  other  witnesses,  I  take  you  to  be 
my  wife." 

And  she  said  : — 

"  Henry,  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  his  priest, 
and  these  other  witnesses,  I  take  you  to  be  my 
husband." 
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Then  the  priest  pronounced  a  benediction,  and 
they  went  away;  and  under  the  canon  law 
they  were  husband  and  wife  as  much  as  though 
they  had  used  the  most  elaborate  ritual  in  the 
world. 

The  wrath  of  the  Emperor  was  inexpressible. 
The  two  witnesses  had  to  flee  from  the  Empire. 
The  priest  was  forced  to  appeal  to  Rome  for  pro- 
tection. As  to  the  two  chief  culprits,  they  were 
ordered  to  leave  Austria  for  ever,  and  the  Archduke 
was  removed  from  his  military  command,  his  name 
was  stricken  from  the  army  list,  his  share  of  the 
civil  list  was  cut  off,  his  name  was  even  blotted 
from  the  roll  of  the  Imperial  family,  and  it  was 
forbidden  to  mention  it  in  the  Emperor's  presence, 
under  pain  of  exile. 

The  way  their  Noble  Lives  — 

The  couple,  happy  amid  these  attacks,  lived  in 
Switzerland  for  some  time,  until  their  only  child 
was  born.  Then  the  Emperor  partially  relented. 
He  gave  them  permission  to  live  on  the  ancestral 
estate  of  the  Archduke,  at  Bozen ;  but  forbade 
them  to  visit  Vienna,  or  to  attempt  any  interview 
or  communication  with  him. 

So  they  wart  to  live  at  Bozen,  and  a  "beautiful  , 
life  it  was.  They  were  a  perfect  good  providence 
to  the  whole  country  thereabouts.  Their  home 
was  the  resort  of  authors,  artists,  and  musicians — 
the  intellectual  centre  of  the  empire.  They  had 
the  finest  gardens  and  orchards  and  vineyards  in 
all  Austria,  and  there  was  not  a  beggar  nor  a 
needy  family  in  all  the  district  about  them.  One 
day  another  message  came  from  the  Emperor,  a 
decree  making  this  estimable  woman  Baroness  of 
Waideck  ;  not,  said  the  Emperor,  because  she  was 
the  wife  of  the  Archduke,  but  because  of  her  good 
works  among  the  people. 

So  they  lived  at  Bozen  for  years,  until  the 
tragedy  of  Meyerling,  when  the  Crown  Prince 
Rudolph  shot  Baroness  Marie  Vetsera  and  himself. 
The  Archduke  Henry  determined  to  go  to  Vienna 
to  attend  the  funeral.  He  did  so,  leaving  his  wife 
and  daughter  at  Bozen.  He  would  not  enter  the 
Imperial  palace  nor  meet  any  members  of  the 
Imperial  family.  But  he  attended  the  funeral 
services  in  the  mortuary  chapel,  and  there,  with 
the  dead  Prince's  bier  between  them,  he  and  the 
Emperor  met,  face  to  face. 

—Brought  about  a  Reconciliation. 

Not  a  word  nor  a  sign  of  recognition  passed 
between  them,  and  the  Archduke  returned  to 
Bozen  without  reconciliation  with  his  Imperial 
cousin.  But  soon  afterward  the  Emperor  passed 
near  Bozen,  on  his  way  to  meet  his  fellow  monarch 
of  Germany.  And  one  day  the  Archduke  and  his 
wife  were  surprised  by  the  call  of  a  stranger  at 
their  castle.  He  would  give  no  name,  and  he  had 
come  alone  and  on  foot.  And  when  they  went 
into  the  reception-room  to  see  him  they  found  it 
was  the  Emperor. 

He  had  come  to  seek  forgiveness,  which  he 
frankly  and  humbly  begged  them  to  grant  to  him. 
They  did  so  readily  enough,  and  soon  afterward 
the  Baroness  and  her  daughter  went  to  Vienna  as 


guests  of  the  Empress.  Thus,  after  many  years,  a 
complete  reconciliation  was  effected.  It  was  a 
fatal  thing,  however ;  for  they  were  invited  to 
Vienna  again  last  November,  and  while  there  the 
Archduke  and  the  Baroness  both  caught  the 
influenza  in  its  most  serious  form.  The  Baroness 
died  first,  her  husband  being  unconscious  at  the 
time  ;  and  in  a  few  hours  he  died  also,  without 
regaining  consciousness. 

When  the  Archduke's  will  was  read  it  waa 
found  to  contain  two  interesting  features.  One 
was  that,  since  under  the  law  his  daughter  could 
not  inherit  his  estates,  he  had  made  provision  for 
her  by  insuring  his  life  for  an  enormous  sum. 
The  other  was  that  as,  under  the  law,  his  wife's 
body  could  not  be  buried  among  the  Hapsburgs 
under  the  Chapel  of  the  Capuchins,  his  body 
was  not  to  be  placed  there  either.  "  I  direct," 
he  wrote,  "  that  the  bodies  of  my  wife  and  my- 
self shall  be  laid  side  by  side,  in  one  grave,  in  our 
garden  at  Bozen."  And  this  was  done,  and  this 
fair  romance  was  thus  fittingly  ended. 

The  daughter  of  this  devoted  couple  was  adopted, 
on  their  death,  by  her  father's  brother,  the  Arch- 
duke Rainer,  and  his  wife,  who  have  no  children 
of  their  own.  She  is  a  young  woman  of  remark- 
able beauty,  and  inherits  the  virtues  and  talents  of 
her  parents.  She  bears  her  mother's  title, 
Baroness  of  Waideck,  and  it  is  she  who  is  presently 
to  be  married  to  the  Duke  Delia  Grazia. 


Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  is  receiving  thirty 
guineas  apiece  for  his  letters  to  The  Times,  a  rate 
of  remuneration  which  does  not  seem  extravagant 
wrhen  it  is  considered  that  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  was  paid  €70  more  for  each  of  his 
excessively  weak  contributions  to  The  Daily 
Graphic. 

The  starting  of  The  Morning  Leader  and  The 
Morning  has  led  some  imaginative  writers  to  credit 
Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  and  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  each 
with  the  intention  of  forthwith  bringing  out  a 
halfpenny  London  daily. 

Mr.  O'Connor  tells  me  that  he  has  no  intention 
of  doing  anything  of  the  kind.  Mr.  Stead  replied, 
when  1  sent  a  line  to  ask  him  if  the  rumour  was 
a  fact :  "  As  you  know,  I  have  been  contemplating 
it  for  a  long  time,  and  am  contemplating  it  still ; 
that's  all  at  present." 

It  is  now  more  than  two  years  ago  that 
I  sat  up  half  the  night  listening  to  Mr.  Stead 
as  he  strode  up  and  down  his  study  at  Wimbledon, 
and  enunciated  his  opinions  on  the  subject  of- 
an  ideal  daily.  One  rather  serious  drawback  to 
its  ever  coming  out  is  that  he  considers  a  daily 
paper  should  be  run  without  any  consideration  at 
all  being  given  to  the  material  question  of  profit ; 
and  as  I  fear  the  capitalist  who  would  regard  this 
subject  in  the  same  light  has  not  yet  been  evolved, 
the  chances  of  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Stead's 
daily  are  rather  remote,  for  no  one  is  more  con- 
scious than  himself  of  the  fact  that  a  very  large 
capital  indeed  is  required  to  make  a  serious  attempt 
to  place  a  new  morning  paper  in  the  field. 
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A  FAMOUS  FRENCH  NOVELIST. 

LPHONSE  DAUDET  has  always  been 
delicate  in  physical  frame.  Perhaps 
the  cold  Northern  climate  does  not 
agree  with  the  child  of  the  sunny 
South.  Perhaps  the  miserable  poverty 
and  toil  of  his  early  years  sapped  his 
constitution.  At  an}'  rate,  he  has 
never,  since  he  became  famous,  been 
strong,  and  his  charming  wife,  "  Julia  Allard,"  of 
La  Tie  Parisienne,  has  much  of  the  time  had  to 
play  the  part  of  nurse.  Some  of  his  most  brilliant 
Chapters,  most  instinct  with  buoyant  life,  most 
aglow  with  sparkling  humour,  have  been  penned 
while  he  was  suffering  intense  physical  pain. 

In  the  World,  not  of  it 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  well  that  he  is 
a  man  of   quiet  and   domestic   tastes.     If  he 
possessed  a  love  of  society,  of  frequenting  the 
-salons  and  promenading  the  boulevards,  his  enforced 
^retirement  would  be  most  painful  to  him.    But  he 
never  has  cared  for  such  things.    The  company 
of  his  wife  and  children  and  books  has  afforded 
chim  the  "greatest  pleasure.     It  is  true  that  he 
was  once  a  brilliant  figure  of   the  fashionable 
Avorld,  to  be  seen  wherever  a  distinguished  throng 
'was  gathered.     But  those  who  knew  him  well, 
knew  that  he  was  in  the  world  only,  and  not  of 
iit.    He  was  gathering  material  for  his  books,  he 
was  amusing  himself,  he  was  enjoying  the  society 
•of  a  select  few,  like  Tourgenieff,  Flaubert,  and 
«d'Aurevilly.    Most  of  the  time  he  was  more  or 
less  openly  scorning  the  shams  and  frauds  about 
him.    And  all  the  time  he  was  longing  to  be  away 
ifrom  it  all,  in  the  home  circle  or  in  the  forest. 
How  he  Lived  on  8s.  a  Week- 
Mention  has  been  made  of  his  early  toil  and 
poverty.     The  words  are  not  too   strong.  M. 
,Daudet,  who  in  these  later  years  has  received  the 
highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  novel,  came  to  Paris 
penniless,  friendless,  almost  a  pauper.    That  was 
in  1857,  and  he  was  seventeen  years  old.    He  had 
been  acting  as  monitor  or  under-teacher  in  a  country 
school  in  Languedoc,  where  his  wages  were  barely 
•enough  to  feed  and  clothe  him.    The  only  person 
in  Paris  whom  he  knew  was  his  brother  Ernest. 
The  latter  lived  in  a  back  room  on  a  fifth  floor,  and 
<had  a  salary  of  16s.  a  week.    This  poor  pittance  he 
•shared  with  Alphonse,  and  together  they  existed 
on  it  for  some  time.    Under  these  circumstances 
Alphonse  wrote  his  first  book,  a  volume  of  poems. 
(It  was  not  a  work  of  great  merit,  but  it  served  to 
introduce  him  in  the  world  of  writers,  and  presently 
lie  was  engaged  to  write  "  chroniques  ;'  for  the 
newspapers. 

Jules  Valles  was  his  first  important  literary 
•acquaintance,  but  his  earliest  social  patron  was 
Mme.  Brohan.  That  famous  actress  took  a  great 
liking  to  the  lad,  partly  because  he  was  handsome, 
"but  more  because  he  was  a  genius.  She  invited 
'him  to  her  receptions  and  made  a  regular  lion-cub 
of  him.  There  he  became  acquainted  with  Roche- 
tfort,  and  Gambetta,  and   others  who  were  as 


revolutionary  in  political  and  social  matters  a? 
Valles  was  in  literature. 

But  the  Empire  was  then  in  its  crescent  power, 
and  these  friends  did  him  no  good.  He  worked 
like  a  slave  for  the  newspapers,  but  was  scarcely 
able  to  earn  a  decent  living.  He  often  knew 
what  it  was  to  go  hungry,  and  seldom  knew 
what  it  was  to  be  well  dressed.  After  two 
years  of  this  miserable  existence,  however,  fortune 
smiled  upon  him,  that  fickle  goddess  assuming  for 
the  time  the  form  of  the  Due  de  Morny,  Napoleon's 
most  powerful  Minister.  The  Due  engaged  young 
Daudet  as  his  secretary,  and  the  five  years  spent 
in  that  position  were  the  making  of  the  illustrious 
novelist. 

—then  made  £25,000  from  one  Book. 

Despite  his  merciless  powers  of  satire,  M.  Dau- 
det is  eminently  fair  and  impartial  in  his  judg- 
ments, and  for  that  reason  has  often  been  called 
upon  to  act  as  arbitrator  in  disputes  between 
authors  and  publishers.  For  himself,  he  can  have 
little  ground  of  complaint  against  the  latter,  for 
he  has  made  a  fortune  out  of  his  books.  For  the 
past  sixteen  years  he  has  enjoyed  such  fame  and 
fortune  as  are  the  lot  of  few  men  of  letters.  It 
is  said  that  he  received  no  less  than  <£25,000  for 
his  Sappho.  His  Tartarin  series  also  yielded 
him  a  fortune  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  The 
Nabob,  Kings  in  Exile,  Numa  Roumestan, 
Partners,  Jack,  and,  indeed,  of  all  his  novels. 
He  has  not  written  one  unsuccessful  book.  His 
plays,  too,  have  attained  a  fair  measure  of  success. 
Despite  his  failing  health,  which  is  said  to  threaten 
his  mental  powers,  he  still  keeps  at  work,  and  there 
are  reports  that  he  will  presently  give  to  the  world 
some  new  and  important  fruits  of  his  genius. 


An  instance  occurred  the  other  day  of  the  keen 
rivalry  existing  between  the  various  news  agencies, 
which,  though  amusing,  does  not  speak  very 
highly  for  the  code  of  morality  of  at  all  events  one 
company  of  the  kind.  At  the  close  of  the  North 
Hackney  election  the  Central  News  reporter  got  a 
long  start,  and  was  on  his  way  to  the  nearest  tele- 
graph office  with  his  message,  when  he  was  waylaid 
by  a  man  who  attempted  to  seize  it  from  him. 

The  would-be  thief  soon  found,  however,  that 
he  had  tackled  a  Tartar,  for  the  reporter 
happened  to  be  Mr.  Moore — son  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Central  News— a  well-known  athlete  scaling 
some  fifteen  stone  and  very  handy  with  his  fists, 
as  the  numerous  prizes  which  he  has  gained  at 
amateur  boxing  matches  testify. 

It  took  Mr.  Moore  just  about  thirty  seconds 
to  reduce  his  assailant  to  a  state  of  battered 
immobility.  Having  accomplished  this  to  his 
satisfaction,  he  handed  over  the  highwayman  to  a 
policeman,  who  took  him  along  to  the  nearest  police- 
station,  where,  on  being  charged  with  "  assault," 
he  confessed  that  he  had  been  employed  by  other 
interested  parties  to  waylay  Mr.  Moore  with  a 
view  to  delaying  the  dispatch  of  his  message.  The 
Central  News,  I  am  told,  intends  to  sift  this  matter 
to  the  very  bottom,  a  course  of  which  every  lovei 
of  justice  and  fair  play  will  approve. 
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AFRICA'S    ONE    GREAT  WRITER. 


^Sa  writer  has  recently  designated  South 
Africa  as  "  The  Country  of  Olive 
Schreiner,"  I  cannot  but  think  some 
account  of  her  home  may  be  of 
interest.  The  seclusion  of  a  desert 
plain  has  often  been  sought  for  the 
purposes  of  meditation  and  of  prayer. 
To-day  the  great  novelist  of  South 
Africa  finds  in  the  heart  of  the  Karoo  wilderness 
the  spot  best  suited  for  the  production  of  works 
which  all  critics,  whether  friendly  or  hostile,  pro- 
nounce to  bear  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  genius. 

I  write  from  Matjesfontein,  the  home  of  Olive 
Schreiner.  Matjesfontein  is  a  little  railway  station 
195  miles  from  Cape  Town,  and  is  reached  by  train 
in  about  twelve  hours.  It  is  situate  in  the  middle 
of  a  sandy  plain  in  the  Karoo,  surrounded  by 
mountains.  This  little  settlement  in  the  desert 
consists  of  the  railway  station  itself,  to  which 
there  are  attached  very  spacious  refreshment- 
1  ooms. 

A  house  of  Three  Rooms. 

About  fifty  yards  behind  the  station,  and  running 
parallel  with  it,  there  is  a  row  of  half-a-clozen 
nouses,  belonging  to  Mr.  Logan,  who  is  the 
proprietor  of  the  refreshment-rooms.  The  occu- 
pants of  these  houses  take  their  meals  at  the  rail- 
way restaurant,  to  which  they  are  summoned  at 
stated  hours  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell.  Water  to 
supply  the  needs  of  this  little  community  is 
brought  from  a  reservoir  some  miles  distant,  con- 
structed by  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Logan,  a  sturdy 
Scotsman,  who  has  purchased  land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  the  extent  of  twenty-seven  miles,  and 
is  well  called  "the  laird  of  Matjesfontein." 

In  the  middle  of  the  row  of  houses  I  have 
mentioned  is  the  cottage  in  which  Miss  Schreiner 
lives,  which  Mr.  Logan  has  dignified  by  the  name 
of  Schreiner  House.  It  consists  of  three  rooms — - 
a  sitting-room,  bedroom,  and  pantry.  It  has  a 
zinc  roof  and  a  verandah  in  front,  which  is  also  of 
zinc  and  painted  white  and  green  after  the  Dutch 
fashion.  On  the  stoep,  or  raised  walk,  under  the 
verandah,  is  Miss  Schreiner's  wickerwork  Madeira 
chair,  which  she  takes  with  her  on  all  her  voyages. 

There,  too,  will  usually  be  found,  when  his 
mistress  is  at  home,  Miss  Schreiner's  dog  Dick — 
a  terrier  who  has  turned  perfectly  gray  from  age, 
and  to  whom  Miss  Schreiner  was  at  first  attracted 


by  his  ugliness.  "  lie  is  too  ugly  to  be  stolen,"' 
she  will  say;  "and  he  has  been  my  devoted, 
companion  for  a  length  of  time." 

On  entering  the  little  hall  a  door  on  the  right 
opens  into  Miss  Schreiner's  sitting-rooin  or  study. 
It  is  a  moderate-sized  room.  Half  a  dozen  photo- 
graphs— some  of  them  of  Dore's  painting — adorn 
the  walls,  which  are  dadoed.  On  the  mantelpiece 
is  placed  a  large  photograph  of  Miss  Schreiner's 
eldest  brother.  The  furniture  of  the  room  is- 
simple  in  the  extreme.  It  consists  of  a  few  chairs,, 
a  sofa,  and  a  large  table.  On  this  table,  at  which 
Miss  Schreiner  writes,  at  the  side  facing  the 
windows,  there  are  an  inkstand,  blotter,  and  paper. 
There  is  also  a  little  silver  cigarette  case,  Miss. 
Schreiner  being  ordered  to  smoke  a  cigarette 
occasionally  as  a  protection  and  relief  from  an 
asthmatic  tendency.  An  oil-lamp  is  suspended 
from  the  ceiling.  There  is  no  desk  in  the 
room,  nor  are  there  any  bookshelves.  The  study 
is,  in  fact,  simplicity  itself,  and  utterly  devoid  of 
all  literary  apparatus  and  paraphernalia.  I  saw 
but  two  books  there,  both  philosophic  works.  A 
door  from  the  sitting-room  opens  into  the  bed- 
room. 

Her  day's  Work. 

Miss  Schreiner  rises  early,  and  generally  has  a 
couple  of  hours'  work  done  before  the  eight  o'clock 
breakfast  at  the  railway  restaurant.  She  writes 
by  fits  and  starts  as  the  mood  takes  tier.  At  times,, 
in  the  intervals  of  writing,  she  walks  in  the  Karoo- 
for  ten  minutes  or  so,  and  comes  back  with  her 
thoughts  fresh  and  collected.  After  luncheon  she- 
yields  to  the  custom  of  the  place  and  takes  a  siesta. 
For  an  hour  or  two  before  dinner  a  brisk  walk  or 
canter — she  is  a  perfect  horsewoman — varies  the 
monotony  of  the  day.  After  dinner  a  game  of 
whist  at  Mr.  Logan's  is  at  times  a  prelude  to  the- 
evening's  work.  It  is  under  such  conditions  and 
in  such  an  environment  that  Miss  Schreiner  writes. 
The  likeness  in  the  frontispiece  of  "Dreams"  convey- 
aii  accurate  impression  of  Miss  Schreiner.  She  is,, 
however,  rather  below  than  above  the  medium 
height. 

Although  Miss  Schreiner  loves  the  retirement 
and  solitude  of  Matjesfontein,  she  is  by  no  means 
a  recluse.  Her  sympathies  are  wide  and  keen, 
and  she  is  the  friend  of  suffering  humanity  in  all 
its  many  phases.  Unlike  most  great  writers,  she- 
is  brilliant  in  conversation,  and  discusses  public- 
matters  with  an  enthusiastic  and  intelligent 
interest. 
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A  Page  of  fersa. 


SPANISH   LOVE  SONG. 

And  it's  Oh  to  awake  and  see  your  Life, 

Queenly  robed,  and  smiling  stand 
•«(As  I  this  morn)  with  a  light  in  her  eyes 

"  That  was  ne'er  on  sea  or  land," 
Flowers,    fresh   flowers,    wreathing   brow  and 
breast, 

And  in  her  warm,  outstretched  hand  — 
The  spendthrift  sun,  vine  barred  window  scaling, 

With  you  his  vast  wealth  to  share, 
A  summer  blue  sky,  o'er  a  happy  world — 

Not  a  shadow  anywhere  ! 
.And  it's  Oh  to  hear  constant  sound  of  wings  — 

A  tireless,  fluttering  pair, 
.For  threads  of  gold  hair,  for  mosses  and  leaves, 

Swift  flying  hither  and  there, 
While  weaving  marvellous  pattern  of  song, 

In  the  warp  of  perfumed  air. 
And  it's  Oh  to  lie  as  one  in  a  dream, 

A  sweet  dream,  the  sweet  day  long, 
A-wondering  whose  are  those  wings,  and  whence 

That  steady,  soft  rain  of  song. 
And  it's  Oh  with  such  quickened  pulse  to  peep 

Thro'  dream  curtain  drawn  apart, 
And  find — 'tis  youig  love,  a-building  a  nest, 

Under  the  eaves  of  your  heart ! 


THE   BELLS   BENEATH   THE  SEA. 

The  sea  is  calm,  the  wind  is  fair, 

Nor  ever  a  cloud  doth  lower — 
The  good  ship  speeds  with  the  blessed  bells 

She  bears  to  Boltreaux  tower  ; 
'The  pilot  crossed  his  breast  and  cried, 

"  Thank  God  !  the  harbour's  near, 
For  vesper  bells  at  Tintagel 

Ring  out  their  music  clear." 

Ay,  thank  the  Lord  for  our  good  speed 

Across  the  doubtful  sea  !  " 
■"  Fool !  "  sneered  the  captain,  "  thank  thyself  ; 

God  holds  no  helm  for  thee." 
The  pilot  crossed  his  breast  and  cried, 

"  God  pardon  thee  once  more, 
And  grant  that  we  may  safely  come 

Unto  the  Cornish  shore." 

The  captain's  oath  was  on  his  lips, 

Or  e'er  the  sun  went  down, 
And  while  the  people  thronged  the  cliffs 

Above  the  harbour  town, 
A  mighty  wave  swept  o'er  the  sea, 

With  dull  and  sullen  roar  ; 
The  good  ship  trembled  all  her  length 

Then  sank  to  rise  no  more. 

Then  o'er  the  whelming  waters  pealed 

(As  tolling  funeral  knells 
For  those  lost  souls)  the  soft,  sweet  chimes 

Of  the  sweet  ringing  bells. 


The  moss  creeps  over  Boltreaux  church, 

Where  rings  no  vesper  lay ; 
Still  waits  the  tower  its  blessed  bells, 

And  silent  stands  to-day. 

For  low  beneath  the  Cornish  wave, 

Where  tangled  wrecks  lie  deep. 
The  Forrabury  bells  are  hid 

And  their  sweet  echoes  keep. 
But  ever  when  the  billows  toss 

And  storm  winds  shriek  in  glee, 
Their  muffled  chimes  the  blessed  bcH3 

Still  ring  beneath  the  sea. 


SWEETEST,  SWEET,  O  SWEET 

Over  my  shaded  doorway 

Two  little  brown-winged  birds 
Have  chosen  to  fashion  their  dwelling 

And  utter  their  loving  words  ; 
All  day  they  are  going  and  coming 

On  errands  frequent  and  fleet, 
And  warbling  over  and  over, 

"  Sweetest,  sweet,  sweet,  O  sweet !" 

Their  necks  are  changeful  and  shining, 

Their  eyes  are  like  living  gems  ; 
And  all  day  long  they  are  busy 

Gathering  straws  and  stems, 
Lint,  and  feathers,  and  grasses, 

And  half  forgetting  to  eat, 
Yet  never  failing  to  warble, 

"  Sweetest,  sweet,  sweet,  O  sweet  !  " 

I  scatter  crumbs  on  the  doorstep 

And  fling  them  some  flossy  threads  ; 
They  fearlessly  gather  my  bounty 

And  turn  up  their  graceful  heads, 
And  chatter  and  dance  and  flutter 

And  scrape  with  their  tiny  feet, 
Telling  me  over  and  over, 

"  Sweetest,  sweet,  sweet,  0  sweet ! " 

What  if  the  sky  is  clouded  ? 

What  if  the  rain  comes  down  ? 
They  are  all  dressed  to  meet  it 

In  waterproof  suits  of  brown. 
They  never  mope  nor  languish, 

Nor  murmur  at  storm  or  heat, 
But  say,  whatever  the  weather, 

"  Sweetest,  sweet,  sweet,  O  sweet  ! :* 

Always  merry  and  busy, 

Dear  little  brown-winged  birds  ! 
Teach  me  the  happy  magic 

Hidden  in  those  soft  words, 
Which  always  in  shine  or  shadow 

So  lovingly  you  repeat 
Over  and  over  and  over, 

"  Sweetest,  sweet,  sweet,  0  sweet ! ;' 
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Stories  and  Oenera!  Articles. 


THE  CURIOUS  EFFECTS  OF  ENVIRON- 
MENT. 


AM  ARC  K,  the  real  founder  of  the 
doctrine  of  evolution,  affirmed  that 
the  influence  of  the  surroundings  and 
of  the  circumstances  of  existence  was 
sufficient  of  itself  to  account  for  all 
possible  variations  and  transformations 
of  species  ;  and,  however  extraordinary 
such  an  assertion  may  appear  at  first 
sight,  it  is  absolutely  correct.  As  the  conditions 
of  life  change,  so  we  see  a  corresponding  modifica- 
tion in  the  organism  of  the  being  affected,  often 
resulting  in  complete  physical  evolution. 

Rabbits  which  Climb  Trees— 
What  do  you  say,  for  instance,  of  rabbits  taking 
to  climbing?  Yet  in  Australia  many  of  these 
animals,  in  their  efforts  to  escape  from  dogs  and 
other  foes,  have  gradually  lost  the  habit  of 
burrowing  and  have  begun  to  imitate  squirrels. 

It  was  affirmed  quite  recently  by  a  journal 
devoted  to  sport  that  a  correspondent  had  received 
the  two  front  feet  of  a  rabbit  which  had  been  killed 
on  an  acacia,  three  yards  from  the  ground ;  and  it 
was  stated  at  the  same  time  that  this  was  not  at 
all  uncommon,  sportsmen  often  finding  traces  of 
their  claws  upon  the  bark  of  trees,  four,  five  and 
six  yards  high. 

An  examination  of  these  feet  showed  that  they 
had  undergone  considerable  modification,  being 


much 


more 


slim,  much  darker   in  colour,  and 


all  the  horses  are  fish-eaters,  and  in  EngLmd  there- 
are  sheep  which  eat  snails.  "  These  sheep,"  says- 
a  French  scientific  paper,  in  a  recent  issue,  "  prefer 
the  various  kinds  of  Helix  variegata  which  they 
eat  with  evident  pleasure  when  they  find  these 
snails  on  the  grass  in  the  morning ;  and  this  food 
seems  to  be  good  for  them.  The  observation  of 
this  fact  is  not  new;  it  dates  back  150  years,  and 
has  been  confirmed  on  many  occasions." 

In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  same  plant  differs 
considerably  in  form,  according  to  whether  it 
grows  at  the  edge  of  the  water  or  at  a  distance 
from  it :  in  the  animal  kingdom  the  form  varies- 
in  accordance  with  the  surroundings,  in  order  to 
enable  it  to  maintain  the  strusrffle  for  existence. 

Thus,  animals  living  in  the  obscurity  of  caves  and 
in  dark  places  have  rudimentary  eyes.  Creature- 
inhabiting  the  depths  of  the  sea  are  so  well  made- 
to  bear  the  great  pressure  of  the  water,  that  when 
dragged  from  their  retreats  their  vessels  and 
tissues  burst.  Every  creature  is  bound  to  adapt 
itself  to  circumstances,  or  disappear  from  exist- 
ence ;  hence  we  see  fishes  climbing  trees  in  search 
of  food — witness  the  Anabas  scandens,  a  peculiar 
climbing  fish  to  be  found  in  the  Sunda  Isles — and 
so  many  other  examples  that  I  should  never  finish 
if  I  were  to  attempt  a  detailed  list.  There  is  no 
end  to  the  variability  of  species  to  have  pointed 
out  the  multiple  and  subtle  causes  of  which  will 
always  be  the  glory  of  Darwin  and  his  precursors. 


having  claws  sharper  than  European  rabbits, 
—and  Birds  which  Eat  Sheep. 

Among  the  scourges  of  New  Zealand  is  a  kind 
of  parrot  of  the  genus  Nestor — the  Maoris  call  it 
the  "  Kea " — which  has  adapted  itself  to  the 
necessities  of  life  to  the  extent  of  changing  com- 
pletely from  a  vegetable-eating  to  a  flesh-eating 
bird,  becoming  a  redoubtable  bird  of  prey.  It  has 
been  found  necessary  to  adopt  severe  measures 
with  the  Kea,  and  a  price  has  been  set  upon  its 
head. 

They  attack  the  sheep  principally,  and  have 
been  known  to  kill  as  many  as  two  hundred  in 
one  night.  This  change  is  comparatively  recent, 
and  is  said  by  some  to  have  originated  during 
certain  periods  of  scarcity  when  the  birds,  unable 
to  obtain  their  natural  food,  invaded  the  drying- 
rooms  and  ate  the  meat  hung  there  by  the 
colonists. 

This  change  of  diet  is  to  be  observed  in  other 
members  of  the  animal  kingdom.  A  large 
number  of  insectivorous  birds  become  grain-eaters 
as  soon  as  insects  get  scarce ;  in  Iceland  almost 
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A   SUBMARINE  SENTRY. 

nHHIS  is  a  kind  of  kite,  and  being  made  of  two 
boards  joined  in  this  way,  /\,  it  keeps  at  the- 
same  depth  in  the  water  as  long  as  the 
steel  wire  or  cable  Avhich  connects  it  with  the  ship 
remains  of  a  given  length  and  the  vessel  is  main- 
tained between  five  and  thirteen  knots. 

Should  it  come  in  touch  with  the  bottom 
shallow  water,  or  come  in  contact  with  some 
obstacle,  a  lever  at  the  extremity  acts  in  such 
way  as  to  allow  an  extra  length  of  cable  to  slip 
through,  thus  producing  a  difference  of  tension 
which  automatically  rings  an  alarm  on  board. 

The  officer  of  the  watch  is  at  once  warned  by 
this  signal  of  the  decrease  in  the  depth  of  the 
water,  or  that  danger  threatens  from  some 
obstacle,  and  can  immediately  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  ship. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  show  that  the  "  sentry  " 
is  working  properly,  the  cable,  close  to  where  it 
is  connected,  passes  over  a  clear-sounding  drum, 
and  under  normal  conditions  its  tension  is  sufficient 
to  cause  a  continual  humming  which  ceases  when 
the  apparatus  rises  to  the  surface. 
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THE    GRAVE-DIGGER'S  DAUGHTER. 

A  Russian  Story. 

f RATTLE  of  musketry  came  from  the 
direction  of  the  village.  The  ohl 
grave-digger,  Boloski,  wakened  by  the 
noise,  sat  up  on  his  miserable  pallet, 
listened  a  moment  to  the  sharp,  quick 
reports,  then  called  aloud — "  Milena  ! 
Milena !  " 

11  Coming,  father,  coming  I  "  she 
-answered,  and  already  her  feet  showed  themselves 
upon  the  rounds  of  the  ladder  which  led  from  the 
loft. 

"  Did  you  hear  them,  Milena  ?  "  he  cried  ;  "  the 
•  sounds  of  the  gun-shots  ?  They  are  fighting  in 
the  village" — a  violent  attack  of  coughing  in- 
terrupted his  words,  and  another  rattling  volley. 

Milena  had  descended  just  as  she  quitted  her 
-couch  of  straw, — a  young  girl,  tall  and  vigorous. 

"  It  is  true,  then ! "  said  she,  leaping  the  last 
■steps — "  it  has  come  at  last !  " 

"  What,  my  child  ?  "  demanded  the  sick  one. 

"  The  Revolution  has  broken  out  to-night,  which 
lias  been  expected  so  long  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  a  great  misfortune  it  is  too,"  mumbled 
Boloski,  and  he  crouched  again  upon  his  couch. 
Milena,  meanwhile,  hurriedly  arrayed  herself  in  a 
wadded  petticoat  and  her  father's  long  boots. 
Binding  a  scarlet  handkerchief  about  her  abundant 
locks,  she  went  out  to  learn  what  was  passing. 

The  cemetery  was  situated  upon  a  hill,  sur- 
rounded by  a  low  earthen  wall,  with  the  hut  of  the 
;grave-digger  standing  at  its  gate.  It  was  an 
•excellent  post  of  observation,  yet  Melina  did  not 
;stop  there,  but  passed  on  into  the  darkness, 
beneath  the  bare  branches  of  the  willows,  upon 
which  the  ravens  were  already  croaking,  and 
with  a  single  careless  glance  upon  the  files  of 
itombs,  with  their  leaning  crosses. 

Below,  in  the  heart  of  the  valley,  the  village 
.had  delivered  itself  up  to  strife  and  bloodshed,  yet 
ihere  upon  this  sacred  ground  all  was  peace.  A 
targe  cross  rose  in  the  middle  of  the  inclosure,  to 
which  was  attached  the  figure  of  the  dying 
-Saviour, — icicles  pendant  from  the  thorns  which 
crowned  his  brow  and  from  the  nails  which 
pierced  his  hands  and  feet. 

Milena  listened  intently, — not  a  murmer  for  the 
moment  broke  the  stillness.  She  stopped  and 
gazed  up  at  the  heavens,  the  vast  blue  vault  which 
seemed  to  her  a  satin  canopy,  retained  in  place  by 
the  golden  nails  which  sparkled  and  scintillated 
above  her,  while  beyond,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
forest,  rode  the  red  disc  of  the  rising  moon. 

All  at  once  a  gliding,  crouching  form  passed  her 
like  a  llash,  a  pair  of  glowing  eyeballs  glared  into 
her  own. 

"  A  wolf  !  "  she  murmured,  and,  with  an  ener- 
getic movement,  wherein  shone  all  the  savage 
strength  of  this  child  of  nature,  she  seized  a  stone 
from  a  neighbouring  wall,  and  hurled  it  for- 
ward. A  low  howl  responded  to  the  stroke  of  her 
arm,  and  the  hungry  beast  was  gone  as  it  had 

'Come — a  shadow — through  those  files  of  tombs  and 

-spectral  crosses. 


A  fresh  crash  of  musketry  sounded  in  the 
distance,  another,  and  still  another.  Milena 
traversed  at  a  run  the  slope  of  the  road  which  led 
to  the  village,  and,  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
houses,  met  a  neighbour  and  a  wounded  man,  the 
wife,  whom  she  knew  well,  supporting  the  husband, 
whose  blood  dyed  the  snow  at  every  step. 
"  What  is  the  matter  ? "  demanded  Milena. 
"  The  peasants  of  our  village,"  replied  the  man, 
"  and  of  Mikonlofl'  are  struggling  with  the  insur- 
gents down  by  the  cafe  and  the  little  wood.  All 
goes  well,  however  ;  the  scythes  are  sharp  and  do 
their  mowing  ;  the  heads  fall  like  grain  !  " 

"  So  !  "  said  Milena ;  and  she  aided  the  peasant 
woman  to  place  her  husband  in  his  bed  and  to 
bind  his  wounds.  Then  she  retraced  her  steps  to 
tranquillise  her  father. 

An  hour  later  a  loud  knocking  sounded  upon 
the  gate  of  the  cemetery. 

"  See  what  it  is,  Milena,"  said  the  grave-digger 
again  ;  and  Milena,  obeying  the  command,  opened 
the  wicket  obstructed  by  frost,  to  find  before  it  a 
row  of  sledges  encompassed  by  horsemen,  the 
barrels  of  their  muskets  and"  the  blades  of  their 
sickles  sparkling  in  the  rays  of  the  moon. 

"  Come,  open  the  gate,  old  mole  ? "  shouted  a 
voice  from  the  crowd  ;  "  open  the  gate,  and  open 
quickly.  We  bring  you  a  score  of  distinguished 
guests  J  " 

"  But  I  want  no  guests,"  replied  Boloski  from 
the  interior.  "I  am  ill,  as  you  know  well, — I 
dare  not  go  out  in  a  night  like  this." 

"  111  or  no,"  cried  the  voice  again,  "  the  work 
must  be  done." 

"  Well,  bury  them  yourselves,  then." 

"We  cannot — we  have  not  time." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Milena,  brusquely,  shutting 
the  wicket  to  end  the  discussion,  "  'tis  I  who  will 
bury  them  for  you."  And  she  wTent  out  to  open 
the  gate  to  the  four  loaded  sledges,  bearing  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  insurgents,  and  to  the  con- 
querors, armed  with  their  bloody  sickles  and 
gleaming  scythes. 

"  Throw  them  there  upon  the  snow,"  said  she  to 
the  mayor  of  the  village,  who  greeted  her  as  she 
appeared  with  a  friendly  nod ;  "  I'll  start  the 
business  for  you  at  the  rising  of  the  sun." 

"No,"  said  the  mayor,  "that  would  not  be 
Christian — the  wolves  and  ravens  are  already 
waiting  to  do  their  work — they  must  be  buried 
now.  You  will  receive  for  the  job  the  usual 
sum;  in  addition  to  that  two  quarts  of  brandy, 
and,  for  your  back,  a  new  pelisse.  Is  it  a  bar- 
gain?" 

"  A  bargain,"  she  answered.  "  I'll  begin  when 
you  say"  ;  and  with  arms  akimbo  and  robust  lists 
upon  her  hips,  she  regarded  the  defile  of  peasants 
and  sledges  rapidly  discharging  their  score  of 
dead.  Her  beautiful  face  remained  impassive ; 
pity  seemed  a  stranger  to  those  hard  features,  and 
yet  what  charm,  what  passion  in  those  great  black 
eyes,  in  that  sensitive  nose,  in  that  firm,  severe 
mouth  ! 

The  mayor  counted  the  money  into  her  hand, 
put  the  bottle  of  brandy  on  the  snow  beside  her, 
and  the  sledges  slowly  drew  on  again,  the  peasants 
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following  in  their  wake  as  silently  as  they  had 
come. 

"  But  the  pelisse  ?  "  demanded  Milena. 

"  To-morrow,  when  the  work  is  done." 

And  the  mayor  also  quitted  the  cemetery,  and 
Milena  took  up  her  spade,  and  with  a  great  swallow 
of  brandy  commenced  to  dig  the  first  trench, 
crooning  as  she  wrorked  the  words  of  an  ancient 
grave-digger's  song. 

The  sad  melody,  monotonous  and  slow  as  befitted 
the  song  of  the  dead,  was  accompanied  by  the  dull 
ringing  of  the  iron  upon  the  frozen  ground  and  the 
distant  howling  of  the  hungry  wolves. 

Another  swallow  of  brandy,  another  swing  of 
her  muscular  arms,  and  so  it  went  on  till  the 
trench  was  done,  and  Melina,  waiting  a  moment  to 
regain  her  breath,  gazed  on  the  corpses. 

"  'Twas  doubtless  you,"  said  she  to  an  old  man, 
with  long,  white  curls,  clad  in  a  rich  cloak,  trimmed 
with  zibeline,  and  in  whose  girdle  sparkled  a  superb 
yataghan,  "  'twas  doubtless  you  who  led  the  band. 
Well,  this  time,  too,  you  shall  go  before  !  " 

And  she  took  him  in  her  arms  like  a  little  child, 
descended  into  the  trench  herself  and  gently  laid 
him  on  the  ground.  With  the  others  she  was 
not  so  ceremonious,  an  arm,  a  leg,  a  shoulder 
— anything,  in  short,  that  helped  to  lift  and 
toss  them  to  their  bed  in  the  ditch,  served  her 
purpose. 

"  But  God  help  me  !  "  she  cried,  suddenly,  as 
before  her  in  the  snow  lay  stretched  a  bleeding 
trunk.  "  God  help  me,  if  it  isn't  the  lord  of 
Kamiez,  that  vile  Turk  and  oppressor  of  the 
poor  ! " 

And  she  struck  the  face  of  the  head  that  lay 
beside  the  trunk  a  blow  which  sent  it  rolling  like  a 
ball  to  the  depths  below. 

Another  swallow  of  brandy,  a  new  body  in  the 
hole,  then  the  grave  securely  closed,  Melina  was 
ready  to  begin  a  second. 

In  the  meantime,  the  moon,  rising  higher  and 
higher  in  the  heavens,  wrapped  in  its  wan  light 
the  silent  graves,  the  crucifix,  the  roofs  of  the 
now  sleeping  village,  and  the  vast  and  soundless 
plain. 

And  again,  the  second  trench  ready,  the  grave- 
digger's  daughter  approached  another  group  of 
dead.  The  face  of  the  first  one  was  covered  with 
blood  which  had  run  from  a  cut  in  the  head.  At 
the  same  instant  she  heard  a  sigh — a  long,  shud- 
dering breath  that  came  from  this  body.  Milena 
drew  back  hastily  ;  courageous  as  she  was,  she  felt 
her  hair  rise  upon  her  head ;  and  soon  she  saw 
that  rigid  body  begin  to  stir. 

He  still  lived,  then.  There  wTas  no  longer  a 
doubt  of  it !  She  caught  him  in  her  arms  in 
order  to  succour  him,  rubbing  wTith  snow  that  face 
begrimed  with  blood  and  powder,  and  chafing  his 
frozen  hands.    In  a  moment  his  eyes  unclosed. 

"  Save  me,  Milena,"  he  moaned,  stretching  his 
arms  piteously  towards  her. 

She  shook  her  head  brusquely,  thrust  him  from 
her,  and  rose  to  her  feet. 

"  Save  you  ! "  said  she,  with  a  calm  more 
terrible  than  either  rage  or  the  joy  of  a  glutted 
vengeance — "  when  it  is  God  that  has  delivered 


you  into  my  hands  !  You  have  betrayed  me— yoiv 
now  belong  to  me  !  Pray  to  your  God,  Valerian,, 
perhaps  he  will  be  merciful,  but  from  me  expect 
no  pardon  !  " 

"You  have  -  forgotten  then,  Milena,  forgotten, 
how  I  loved  you  !  " 

"  No,  I  have  forgotten  nothing  ;  but  you,  what 
have  you  done  with  all  those  vows  ?  You  !  who, 
in  spite  of  everything,  left  me  for  another  !  1. 
shall  not  spare  you — be  sure  of  that,  Valerian., 
be  sure  of  that !  " 

"  You  will  not  kill  me  ?  "  groaned  the  unhappy- 
one. 

"Kill  you?  No!"  She  smiled  with  a  glacial 
irony  which  made  him  shudder.  "  I  shall  only  do- 
my  duty — I  shall  bury  you,  as  I  have  received, 
order ! " 

"Bury  me!"  cried  Valerian.  "  Bury  me  liv- 
ing?" 

«  Why  not  ?  "  responded  Milena,  with  a  burst  of 
cruel  laughter  :  "I  must  earn  the  sheepskin  for 
my  back  which  the  mayor  promised  me." 

"  Have  pity,  Milena,  for  God's  sake  have  pity !  " 

"  Did  you  have  pity  upon  me  ?  "  she  answered 
sternly:  "you  who  have  vowed  me  to  sorrow  and 
to  shame  !  This  for  }^our  beautiful  love— behold  it." 

And  she  seized  him  by  the  shoulders  and  sought 
to  thrust  him  in  ;  but  he,  with  that  frightful  death 
before  him,  had  risen  to  his  feet,  and  a  furious- 
struggle  began  between  them — a  hopeless  struggle, 
too,  for  soon  Valerian  renounced  all  thought  of 
wresting  himself  from  the  embrace  of  this  savage 
creature.  From  loss  of  blood  his  strength  was 
gone  from  him — he  was  but  a  child  in  her  cruel, 
hands. 

"  Mercy,  Milena,  I  beseech  you — mercy  !  " 

She  responded  with  a  disdainful  foot-thrust 
which  sent  him  rolling  into  the  gaping  hole.  A 
last  time  he  struggled  to  his  feet,  his  arms  out- 
stretched, and  clasping  her  knees  with  supplicating', 
gesture. 

But  his  prayers  only  rendered  her  more  ferocious 
still.  She  caught  up  her  spade  and  struck  his 
hands — their  grasp  relaxed,  she  struck  again,  a. 
second,  a  third  blow — he  fell  I 

And  Milena  ? 

Milena,  with  one  hand  clenched  upon  her  spade, 
the  other  doubled  upon  her  hip,,  stood  there  and 
heard  him  groaning — stood  there  and  contem- 
plated him  with  cold,  fierce  eyes  and  voluptuous 
pleasure. 

"  Now,"  said  she,   "  now,.  Valerian,  are  yoi 
mine." 

Then  she  began  to  crumble  the  earth  between 
her  fingers  and  to  fill  in  the  ditch,  to  fill  it  and 
stamp  it  down,  as  she  had  filled  and  stamped  the 
first,  her  voice  firm  and  as  clear  as  ever,  rising 
always  in  the  chorus  of  her  sinister  song,  ami 
always  accompanied  by  the  sound  of  the  clods 
falling  one  upon  the  other  by  the  ring  of  the- 
spade,  by  the  cawing  crows  circling  hungrily 
above  the  heap  of  the  unburiecl  dead. 

And,  in  the  east,  the  first  grey  lights  of  the 
coming  morning  slowly  spread  themselves  across 
the  heavens,  pale  and  cold,  as  the  smile  upon  the*- 
faces  of  the  frozen  clay  !: 
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A  RELIC        AN  ERUPTION. 


POURISTS  who  visit  Batavia  nowadays 
are  quite  out  of  the  fashion  if  they 
fail   to  make   the   passage  through 
Suncla  Strait,  and  see  all  that  is  left 
of  Krakatau,  and  the  vestiges  of  the 
ruin  wrought  by  the  terrible  eruption 
of  lb 83.     If  they  push  up  the  Bay 
of  Lampong,  on  the  Sumatra  side  of 
the  channel,  they  are  likely  to  land  on  the  low 
shores  occupied  by  the  village  of  Telokh-Betong, 
.  and  hire  carts  for  a  short  jaunt  into  the  interior. 

There  was  just  one  man  amid  all  that  wild  scene 
of  death  and  devastation  who  was  not  overwhelmed 
in  the  common  ruin.  He  escaped,  while  40,000 
perished.  He  was  the  lighthouse  keeper  who  lived 
alone  on  an  isolated  rock  in  the  strait.  It  was 
broad  daylight  when  Krakatau  burst  asunder,  but 
in  a  few  moments  the  heavens  were  so  densely 
shrouded  by  dust,  dirt  and  smoke  that  the  dark- 
ness of  midnight  covered  all  the  channel. 

The  one  Human  Survivor  of  40,000. 

The  guardian  of  the  lighthouse   was  in  the 
lantern,  130  feet  above  the  sea  level.    Here  he 
.remained  safe  and  sound  in  the  midst  of  the 
terrible  commotion.    He  felt  the  trembling  of  his 
lighthouse,  but  it  was  so  dark  that  he  could  not 
-see  the  threatened  danger.    He  did  not  know  that 
.a  tremendous  wave  had  almost  overwhelmed  the 
lighthouse,  and  that  its  crest  had  nearly  touched 
the  base  of  the  lantern.    He  did  not  hear  it  be- 
cause he  was  deafened  by  the  awful  detonation  of 
Krakatau. 

In  a  few  moments,  however,  the  wave,  over 
100  ft.  in  height,  had  swept  along  a  total  coast  line 

•  of  nearly  100  miles  on  both  sides  of  the  channel. 
Scores  of  populous  villages  were  buried  deep 
beneath  the  avalanche  of  water.  Great  groves  of 
cocoanut  palms  were  levelled  to  the  ground.  Pro- 
montories were  carried  away.  New  bays  were 
ilng  out  of  the  yielding  littoral.  Every  work  of 
human  hands,  except  that  lighthouse,  was  destro}^ed, 

.and  40,000  persons  perished  in  the  deluge  that- 
mounted  from  the  sea  or  beneath  the  rain  of  mud 

^that  filled  the  heavens. 

How  a  Steamer  was  Planted  Inland. 

A  little  side-wheel  steamboat  wTas  borne  on  the 
top  of  that  wave  through  forests  and  jungle,  over 
two  miles  into  the  country,  and  was  left  as  the 
wave  receded.  For  weeks  before  the  final  cata- 
clysm at  Krakatau  the  volcano  was  in  a  state  of 
eruption.  Pleasure  parties  were  made  up  at 
Batavia  to  visit  the  volcano.  Not  a  few  people 
landed  on  the  island,  little  dreaming  that  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  two-thirds  of  it  was  to  be  blown 
into  the  air  as  though  shot  from  a  gun.  They 
wished  to  get  as  near  as  they  thought  they 
might  safely  venture  to  the  growling,  steaming 
crater. 

This  little  steamboat,  on  the  day  before  the 
explosion,  carried  one  of  the  parties  to  the  island. 
There  were  only  twenty  on  board  besides  the  crew. 
They  spent  a  couple  of  hours  around  the  island, 


and  then  steamed  up  the  deep  and  narrow  bay  of 
Lampong,  and  it  is  supposed  they  anchored  for  the 
night  in  front  of  the  big  town  of  Telokh-Betong, 
which  was  one  of  the  laagest  settlements  on  the 
south  coast  of  Sumatra. 

The  ill-fated  pleasure  party  was  never  heard  of 
again.  It  is  supposed  that  the  boat  was  turned 
over  and  over  like  an  egg-shell  in  the  surf.  It  had 
every  appearance  of  such  rough  usage  when  it  was 
found  some  months  later.  The  machinery  and 
furniture  were  badly  broken,  and  were  strewn 
about  in  the  greatest  confusion.  But  the  vessel 
held  together,  and  was  finally  set  down  in  good 
shape,  erect  on  her  keel. 

Only  two  bodies  were  found  in  the  vessel.  They 
were,  of  course,  below  deck.  As  it  was  morning 
when  she  was  picked  up  by  the  wave,  it  is  supposed 
that  nearly  everybody  was  on  shore.  Not  a  vestige 
remains  of  the  villages.  But  the  hulk  of  this  little 
boat  still  stands,  the  most  curious  and  interesting 
relic  of  the  greatest  volcanic  eruption  of  modern 
times.  . 


A   BANQUET   IN  JAPAN. 


DINING  is  not  in  Japan  the  serious  business" 
it  is  in  England.  The  Japanese  do  not 
meet  to  eat,  but  eat  because  they  have  met, 
and  conversation  and  amusements  form  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  a  banquet.  Conversation  need  not  be 
held  only  with  your  neighbours,  for  if  a  man  wishes 
to  speak  to  a  friend  in  another  part  of  the  room  he 
quietly  slips  the  paper  panel  behind  him,  passes 
into  the  verandah,  enters  the  room  again,  and  sits 
down  on  the  floor  before  his  friend. 

Exchanging  cups  is  the  chief  ceremony  at  a 
Japanese  dinner.  Sake — a  spirit  made  from  rice, 
resembling  dry  sherry — is  drunk  hot  out  of  tiny 
lacquer  and  gold  cups  throughout  dinner  ;  and  the 
musmes,  who  sit  on  their  heels  in  the  open  space 
of  the  floor,  patiently  watch  for  every  opportunity 
to  fill  your  cup  with  sake. 

When  a  gentleman  would  exchange  cups — 
which  is  equivalent  to  drinking  your  health — he 
sits  down  in  front  of  you  and  begs  the  honour. 
You  empty  your  cup  into  a  bowl  of  water,  have 
it  filled  with  sake,  drink,  wash  it  again,  and 
hand  it  to  your  friend ;  he  raises  it .  to  his  fore- 
head, bows,  has  it  filled,  and  drinks.  As  this 
ceremony  has  to  be  gone  through  a  great  many 
times,  drinking  is  often  a  mere  pretence. 

Eating  is,  however,  but  a  small  part  of  the 
entertainment.  We  must  be  amused,  and  to 
amuse  is  the  business  of  the  geislias,  the  licensed 
singing  and  dancing  girls  who  are  attached  to 
every  tea-house. 

But  the  singers  at  a  Japanese  dinner  only  take 
the  part  of  the  chorus  in  a  Greek  play,  and  they 
sing  the  story,  which  dancing  girls  represent  or 
suggest  by  a  series  of  gestures  or  postures.  The 
dancers  are  splendidly  dressed,  and  their  move- 
ments are  so  interesting,  so  unlike  anything  seen 
in  Europe,  that  we  watch  them  with  a  curious 
sense  of  pleasure.  \ 
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THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  SEAL  PISHING. 


HOUGH  everyone  knows  how  much  bad 
blood  there  has  been  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  about 
the  seal  fishery  question,  few  are 
aware  of  the  plain  facts  of  the  matter. 
Here  they  are  : — 

If  the  temporary  agreement  for  pro- 
tecting the  seal  of  Alaska  were  not  renewed,  the 
whole  piratical  fleet  of  sealers  would  enter  Behring 
Sea  in  July  and  wipe  out  in  one  season  the  entire 


the  greedy  hunters  would  have  wiped  them  all 
out  ?    If  the  latter  were  permitted  to  surround1 
them  at  their  breeding-place  a  single  season  would 
suffice  for  their  extermination. 

That  is  precisely  the  situation  of  the  seals.  The 
herd — there  is  only  one — leaves  the  Pribylov 
Islands  about  November  10th  each  year  to  spend 
the  winter  in  warmer  waters.  Passing  southward 
through  the  Aleutian  chain  and  out  of  Behring 
Sea,  the  animals  swim  in  a  south-eastery  direction 
towards  Santa  Barbara,  about  400  miles  south  of 
San  Francisco,  on  the  Pacific  coast.  There  thev 
turn  and  go  northward — nearly  a  million  strong — 


MIGRATION   CHART   OF   PRIBYLOV   SEAL  HERD. 


Pribylov  herd,  destroying  the  sealing  industry  in 
those  waters  for  ever. 

To  make  this  understood,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
explain  the  astonishingly  scientific  system  of 
slaughter  adopted  by  the  pelagic  sealers.  Suppose 
that  there  were  a  single  great  herd  of  1,000,000 
valuable  fur-bearing  beasts  which  travelled  con- 
tinually over  a  kite-shaped  track,  thousands  of 
miles  in  circuit,  on  the  great  plains  of  Western 
America. 

How  the  Seals  Travel  - 

Imagine  that  these  animals  devoted  eight  months 
in  every  year  to  traversing  this  route,  never  vary- 
ing from  it,  so  that  their  entire  company  was 
always  sure  to  be  at  a  given  point  on  the  road 
at  a  certain  date,  though  halting  together  in  an 
isolated  spot  for  four  months  annually  to  breed  and 
rear  their  young.    How  long  would  it  be  before 


hugging  the  coast,  past  Oregon  and  Washington, 
and  along  the  southern  shore  of   Alaska  int 
Behring  Sea,  reaching  the  Pribylov  Islands  agaii 
by  July  10.    Upon  those  lonely  rocks  they  breed 
and  nurse  their  young  for  four  months,  at  the- 
end  of  which  time  the  pups  are  weaned  and  big; 
enough  to  accompany  the  annual  migration, 
—in  an  Endless  Circle. 
The  track  they  follow  is  never  varied  from,  and 
each  week  in  the  year  finds  them  at  the  same 
stage  of  their  route,  so  that  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
covering the  herd  is  experienced  by  the  hunters,, 
who  pursue  the  poor  beasts  relentlessly,  month 
after  month,  killing,  killing,  killing — until  they 
get  back  into  Behring  Sea  again  and  are  safe  for 
awhile. 

No  present  project  for  putting  a  stop  to  this- 
is   entertained.     The   modus   vivendi   and  the- 
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seizures  of  vessels  have  merely  related  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  pelagic  sealers  from  Behring  Sea 
itself,  where  they  are  anxious  to  go  and  wipe  out 
the  whole  breeding  herd  while  it  is  assembled  on 
two  small  islands,  thus  making  an  end  of  the 
species  at  once  and  for  good. 

Before  explaining  in  detail  the  remarkably 
effective  method  by  which  this  result  would  be 
accomplished,  some  very  interesting  points  may  be 
mentioned  respecting  the  extraordinary  business 
of  pelagic  sealing.  For  the  pursuit  of  this  industry 
small  schooners  of  from  forty  to  sixty  tons  are 
equipped.  Each  such  vessel  starts  out  on  a  voyage 
with  three  or  four  months'  provisions,  a  quantity 
of  salt,  a  supply  of  repeating  rifles,  and  fifteen  or 
twenty  men. 

The  Hunters— 

Usually  the  crew  includes  a  few  Indians  from 
Vancouver's  Island  and  Neeah  Bay,  Washington. 
The  schooner  sails  out  into  the  path  of  the  herd 
of  seals.  She  has  no  trouble  in  discovering  when 
the  right  point  is  reached  by  the  popping  up  on 
all  sides  in  the  water  of  the  animals'  heads.  Then 
she  lies  to,  unless  the  weather  is  too  rough,  and 
lowers  into  the  sea  a  number  of  small  dories. 

Each  boat  is  occupied  by  two  men.  One  of 
them  sits  in  the  bow  with  a  Winchester  rifle  or 
fowling  piece  loaded  with  buckshot  across  his  lap, 
while  the  other  rows.  The  effort  is  to  extend 
from  the  vessel  a  line  of  from  seven  to  ten  dories, 
which  shall  be  within  hail  of  each  other,  so  that 
they  can  find  their  way  back  in  case  of  a  fog  or 
storm. 

Having  taken  their  positions,  they  wait  for  the 
chance  of  a  seal's  head  popping  up  within  range. 
The  animals,  while  travelling,  only  appear  on  the 
surface  at  the  intervals  necessary  for  breathing, 
taking  a  quick  and  cautious  look  around,  and 
immediately  diving  again  to  swim  and  fish.  They 
do  all  their  swimming  and  fishing  under  water. 

—and  the  Way  they  Hunt. 

When  the  hunter  sees  a  head  pop  up,  if  he  is 
quick  enough  he  may  have  time  to  aim  and  fire 
before  the  seal  has  taken  an  instantaneous  survey 
of  him  and  dived.  Usually,  when  the  animal 
comes  up  close  alongside  the  boat  its  fright  is  so 
great  that  it  disappears  too  suddenly  for  a  shot, 
but  if  it  pops  up  at  a  distance  of  50  or  100  yards, 
perhaps,  it  may  pause  for  two  or  three  seconds  and 
afford  an  opportunity  to  the  marksman.  At  the 
best  the  aim  is  necessarily  very  uncertain,  inasmuch 
as  both  boat  and  seal  are  tossing  about  in  the 
lumpy  water. 

No  matter  whether  it  is  hit  or  not,  the  seal 
disappears  instantly.  If  killed  outright  it  sinks, 
but  if  the  marksman,  by  keeping  his  eye  on  the 
spot  where  the  carcass  went  under,  can  so  direct 
the  boat  as  to  get  there  quickly  enough,  he  may  be 
able  to  see  the  body  of  the  animal  going  down  in 
the  crystal  clear  water.  In  that  case  he  whips  out 
his  gaff  pole  and  fishes  it  up.  To  succeed  in  this, 
however,  he  must  arrive  in  time  at  the  exact  point 
where  the  game  sank,  since  it  is  only  from  just 
above  that  it  will  be  visible  through  the  choppy 
waves,  which  do  not  show  a  .bubble  for  a  guide. 
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A  dead  seal  will  sink  from  six  to  ten  feet  while 
a  skiff  is  rowing  fifty  yards.  There  is  more  skill 
in  finding  the  prey  after  it  is  hit  than  in  shooting 
it.  Supposing  that  the  seal  is  slightly  or  mortally 
wounded,  it  dives  or  swims  away,  in  most  cases  to 
perish  later.  If  merely  stunned  it  flounders  about 
on  the  surface,  and  is  easily  taken  ;  but  that  seldom 
occurs. 

From  this  brief  description  some  notion  can  be 
formed  of  the  enormous  waste  of  life  in  this  kind 
of  hunting,  which,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
the  sealers  themselves,  destroys  fifteen  animals  for 
every  one  secured. 

After*  a  few  days  the  herd  thus  intercepted  by 
the  schooner  will  have  passed  by.  This  is  dis- 
covered from  the  fact  that  no  more  heads  of  seals 
are  seen  popping  up  in  the  water.  Have  the  un- 
fortunate beasts  at  length  made  their  escape  from 
this  predatory  vessel  ?  By  no  means.  She  simply 
spreads  her  canvas  to  the  breeze,  sails  for  60  or 
100  miles,  overhauls  the  animals,  and  proceeds  as 
before.  So  it  continues  week  after  week,  month 
after  month,  until  they  have  been  pursued  to 
Behring  Sea,  into  which  some  bold  poachers  follow 
them,  lying  oft"  the  Pribylov  Islands  in  the  fog, 
which  hardly  ever  lifts,  and  shooting  the  breeding 
mothers  that  venture  out  into  the  ocean. 

The  Number  of  Vessels  Engaged. 

In  1886  there  were  seven  vessels  engaged  in  the 
sealing  industry  on  the  north-west  American  coast. 
There  were  twenty- two  in  1887,  thirty-three  in 
1889,  forty-five  in  1890,  and  110  last  summer. 
This  year  there  will  be  about  125  schooners  in  the 
business.  All  of  these  craft  and  more  than  2,000 
Canadian,  American,  Japanese,  and  Indian  hunters 
are  devoted  to  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  this 
herd  of  valuable  creatures. 

By  July  10th  the  entire  herd  will  be  on  two 
islands  in  Behring  Sea,  breeding  and  nuisiug  their 
young.  The  pups  are  all  born  by  July  2Jth,  and 
up  to  November  10th  the  mother  seals  are  con- 
stantly going  out  to  the  ocean  fishing  banks  for 
food.  They  nurse  their  offspring  at  intervals  of 
from  one  to  four  days,  and  travel  in  search  of  fish 
50  to  300  miles  away  from  the  islands. 

The  fleet,  entering  Behring  Sea  in  July,  would 
draw  a  cordon  round  the  islands,  practically  anni- 
hilate all  the  mothers  before  the  helpless  young- 
are  weaned  in  November,  and  leave  the  infant 
seals  to  starve  by  myriads  on  the  rocks.  While 
not  literally  exterminating  the  species,  the  result 
of  this  would  be  to  destroy  the  sealing  industry 
for  ever.  True,  the  pelagic  sealers  would  ruin  their 
own  business,  but  they  belong  to  a  class  of  people 
who  care  only  for  to-day  and  do  not  look  forward 
to  the  morrow. 

What  Poaching*  really  Means. 

If  Lord  Salisbury  could  see  one  of  these  Canadian 
sealers  thrust  his  gaff  hook  into  the  carcase  of  a 
nursing  female  seal,  drag  the  body  over  the  gun- 
wale into  the  boat ;  if,  as  this  ruthless  destroyer 
cuts  the  hide  from  the  animal,  he  could  watch  the 
milk  spurt  on  which  a  poor  little  baby  seal  depends 
for  sustenance,  how  quickly  would  he  cry  shame 
upon  such  barbarous  butchery  !    How  long  would 
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it  be  before  he  signed  an  agreement  with  the 
United  States  for  the  protection  of  the  persecuted 
creatures?  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  details 
of  this  inhuman  business  have  not  hitherto  been 
made  familiar  to  the  public. 

The  Indian  hunters  carried  by  the  sailing 
vessels  take  an  important  part  in  the  chase.  They 
are  turned  loose  on  days  when  calm  weather  has 
.succeeded  a  storm.  At  such  times  the  seals,  which 
have  been  so  tossed  about  in  the  water  as  to  have 
had  no  sleep  for  a  considerable  period,  indulge  in 
the  luxury  of  sound  naps  on  the  ocean  billows, 
lying  on  their  backs  at  the  surface  with  onty  their 
noses  and  "  heels  "  showing. 

Thus  rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep,  they 
peacefully  repose,  doubtless  enjoying  pleasant 
dreams,  while  the  savage  in  his  canoe  approaches 
silently  from  the  leeward.  When  within  striking 
distance,  the  hunter  drives  a  toggle-headed  spear 
into  the  unconscious  animal,  drags  the  prey  up  to 
the  boat,  and  knocks  it  on  the  head.  This  method 
of  slaughter,  though  not  less  indiscriminate  than 
that  adopted  by  the  white  men,  has  the  advantage 
that  no  seal  which  is  struck  is  lost. 

How  the  Herd  has  been  Decimated. 

If  a  ten-mile  or  thirty-mile  zone  of  protection 
can  be  established,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  zone 
of  300  or  500  miles  should  not  be  maintained. 
Such  an  agreement  once  made,  the  seals  would  be 
saved.  Some  notion  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  are  being  exterminated  can  be  got  from  the 
report  of  United  States  Commissioner  Elliott,  who. 
in  1874,  counted  3,000,000  of  seals  on  the  Pribylov 
Islands.  In  1890  he  found  there  only  959,000, 
old  and  young.  In  1874  there  were  1,200,000 
"  bachelor  seals  " — males  under  six  years  old,  which 
are  not  allowed  by  the  bulls  to  come  upon  the 
breeding  rocks.  A  liberal  estimate  in  1890  placed 
the  number  of  bachelors  at  100,000. 

The  life  of  a  seal  hunter  is  as  dangerous  and 
exposed  a  calling  as  human  ingenuity  has  ever 
devised.  In  the  North  Pacific  the  skies  are  nearly 
always  overcast,  and  gales  blow  continually.  Fogs 
settle  down  without  a  moment's  warning,  not  to 
rise  again  perhaps  for  days,  or  weeks. 

Yet  from  the  deck  of  a  schooner  two  men  will 
launch  a  small  dory,  with  only  a  keg  of  water  and 
a  bag  of  hard-tack,  and  pull  out  to  windward  into 
the  ocean  waste,  so  as  to  be  just  in  sight  of 
the  vessel,  or  within  hailing  distance  of  a  boat 
between  themselves  and  the  vessel,  taking  their 
chances  of  getting  back  safely.  Very  often  they 
are  lost. 

The  Dangers  Run  by  Sealers. 

Death,  in  its  most  frightful  form,  from  thirst, 
is  the  fate  always  to  be  looked  forward  to  as  more 
than  possible  by  the  pelagic  sealer.  The  fog  sud- 
denly descends  like  a  curtain,  damp  and  impene- 
trable ;  to  the  strained  vision  the  answering  hail 
comes  not.  It  is  the  old  story,  so  oft  repeated. 
Two  human  beings  adrift  in  a  skiff,  lost  in  a  desert 
of  stormy  waters.  No  hope  that  is  worth  men- 
tioning exists  for  them.  What  use  to  row  when 
all  is  blindness  and  there  is  no  guide  to  steer  by  ? 


Days  of  agony  on  short  allowance  of  water,  then 
madness,  and  finally — 

But  why  pursue  the  horror  further.  No  one 
who  has  never  sailed  upon  those  wind-swept  seas 
nor  stared  into  those  frightful  fogs  can  realise  the 
risks  which  are  taken  every  day  of  their  lives  by 
these  hunters,  or  understand,  in  view  of  the  small 
reward  they  receive,  why  they  pursue  such  an 
occupation.  The  gunner  is  paid  for  the  skins  he 
gets  from  10s.  to  £1  apiece,  according  to  size  and 
quality.  The  boat-puller  is  paid  from  2s.  to  4s.  a 
skin,  though  sometimes  he  works  for  <£6  a  month. 

Ten  skins  make  a  very  big  day's  catch,  and  to 
get  so  many  the  hunter  will  usually  expend  from 
150  to  200  cartridges.  That  would  signify  about 
£8  for  the  hunter,  whose  labour  is  highly  skilled, 
and  16s.  for  the  puller.  The  owner  of  the  vessel 
provides  ammunition.  Indians  have  their  own 
spears  and  canoes.  They  get  the  same  prices  for 
skins  as  the  white  men,  but  do  not  secure  so 
many. 

Preserving  the  Skins. 

When  the  skins  have  been  fetched  aboard  they 
are  rubbed  with  plenty  of  salt  to  preserve  them. 
Enough  of  the  fat  is  left  upon  them  to  hold  the 
salt.  This  fat  has  an  extraordinarily  offensive 
odour.  The  smell  is  not  only  disagreeable,  but  it 
has  a  remarkable  sickening  quality.  When  the 
officers  of  the  Revenue  Marine  board  a  sailing 
schooner,  their  first  proceeding  is  almost  invariably 
to  go  to  the  rail  of  the  vessel  and  relinquish  what- 
ever they  have  eaten  recently  with  an  abandon 
which  appears  to  signify  that  they  have  no  further 
use  for  it  whatever. 

Briefly  related,  this  poaching  craze  among  the 
Canadians  began  in  1885  and  188G,  and  has 
increased  in  degree  steadily  ever  since.  In  1886 
and  1887  United  States  cutters  seized  poaching 
vessels,  but  in  1888  seizures  were  stopped  at  the 
instance  of  Lord  Salisbury.  In  the  following  year 
seizures  were  again  made,  but  after  thirty  days' 
contention  with  Lord  Salisbury  the  orders  to  seize 
were  countermanded. 

Last  year  was  ostensibly  a  "  close  season"  un 
a  modus  vivendi  with  Great  Britain,  but  notwit 
standing  the  watchfulness  of  both  the  British  and 
United  States  cutters  more  poaching  was  done 
than  ever  before.  The  cutters  would  warn  off  the 
poachers,  and  the  latter,  after  receiving  the  notice 
and  replying  "  All  right,"  would  turn  right 
around  in  the  fog  and  sedulously  resume  their 
poaching.    Only  four  vessels  were  caught. 

 =302a^032tf==  

The  efforts  of  Mr.  Smith  of  Coalville  to  secure 
some  education  for  the  thousands  of  children  who 
pass  the.  best  part  of  their  lives  on  the  canals  of 
this  country  must  surely  be  taking  some  practical 
effect,  for  a  new  paper  called  The  Canal  Journal 
has  just  been  published  in  the  interests  of  internal 
navigation — not  to  mention  that  of  its  proprietors. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  new  comer  makes  a 
great  feature  of  the  various  grievances  in  connec- 
tion with  the  great  ditch  which  is  being  dug 
Manchester  way. 
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ALL   ABOUT   BEES'  STINGS. 


'HE  bee's  sting  is  formed  of  a  substance 
known  as  chitin.  It  is  hard  and 
brittle,  and  ends  in  a  fine  point 
furnished  with  a  number  of  hooks,  the 
latter  rendering  it  difficult  for  the  bee 
to  withdraw  the  sting  from  the  close  skin 
of  the  unlucky  individual  on  whom 
it  may  have  chosen  to  vent  its  spite. 
In  its  haste  to  leave  the  scene  of  its  vicious 
attack  the  bee  often  breaks  violently  away  from 
the  stinging  apparatus,  leaving  the  sting  in  the 
wound,  and  this  necessarily  causes  serious  injury 
to  the  insect,  from  which  it  always  dies  soon  after- 
wards. If  the  bee  takes  time  to  withdraw  the 
sting  carefully  by  slowly  revolving  its  own  body,  it 
sustains  no  injury  whatever. 

How  the  Sting  is  Inserted— 

In  order  that  the  sting  may  penetrate  securely 
it  is  supported  by  two  sheaths,  between  which  it  is 
pressed  directly  into  the  skin.  This  is  clone  with 
great  force  and  astonishing  rapidity.  At  the  same 
moment  the  venom  bag  opens,  and  the  poisonous 
fluid  it  contains  is  injected  through  the  hollow 
sting  into  the  wound. 

Before  the  bee  stings  it  ascertains  by  means  of 
its  feelers  whether  the  object  upon  which  it  has 
settled  would  be  affected  by  the  sting.  The 
insect  appears  instinctively  to  know  the  most 
sensitive  parts  of  the  body,  such  as  the  eye-lids, 
the  nose,  the  ear,  etc.,  and  its  attack  is,  as  a  rule, 
so  sudden  that  the  sting  is  in  the  flesh  before  the 
victim  has  any  opportunity  whatever  of  defending 
himself. 

A  practical  bee  keeper,  however,  recognises  the 
approach  of  a  vicious  bee  by  its  peculiar  humming, 
and  can  thus  defeat  the  intentions  of  the  blood- 
thirsty insect. 

—and  What  its  Effects  are. 

Some  individuals  regard  a  bee's  sting  and  its 
consequences  in  much  too  serious  a  light.  The 
most  disagreeable  part  about  it  is,  perhaps,  the 
suddenness  with  which  it  is  inflicted,  and  the  great 
swelling  of  the  muscles  which  frequently  ensues  ; 
but,  as  a  rule  one  soon  becomes  accustomed  to  the 
action  of  the  poison,  and  with  every  fresh  sting 
the  inconvenience  diminishes. 

The  effects  of  a  sting  can  be  considerably 
alleviated  by  the  application  of  substances  con- 
taining alkalis  ;  the  damp  end  of  a  cigar  often 
moderates  the  pain,  but  there  is  no  sure  remedy 
for  everybody.  What  is  a  complete  cure  for  one 
individual  is  very  often  entirely  ineffective  with 
another. 

Some  people,  indeed,  are  so  sensitive  that  the 
sting  of  a  bee  will  bring  on  serious  illness.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  celebrated  medical  authority 
claims  to  have  demonstrated  that  the  most 
obstinate  and  chronic  rheumatism  can  be  cured  by 
applications  of  one  or  more  bee-stings.  The 
remedy  is,  we  suspect,  one  which  few  patients 
would  have  courage  to  try. 


GUN-ARMED  ANTEDILUVIANS. 

$lfj@M(l>  MINUTE  description  of  an  extraordi- 
fttfflj^m    nary  fossil  was  recently  submitted  by 
^™    Professor  Waskish  to  the  members  of 
the  Paleozoic  Society,  of  Stillwater, 
Minnesota.    It  was  discovered  solidly 
embedded  in  a  cliff  of  white  sandstone, 
a  deposit  undoubtedly  of  the  tertiary 
age,  and  owing  to  its  compact  sur- 
roundings was  preserved  almost  entire  and  intact. 

The  big  mastodonic  remains  are  evidently  those 
of  a  member  of  the  order  carnivora,  judging  from 
the  structure  and  size  of  the  teeth,  the  incisors 
being  sharp  almost  to  a  point,  while  the  molars 
are  also  trenchant  and  well  adapted  to  the  crushing 
of  bones.  The  animal  in  size  was  some  12  ft.  in 
length,  measuring  from  the  base  of  the  proboscis  to 
the  termination  of  the  vertebra  column.  The 
tail,  as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  was  some  5  ft. 
in  length.  The  skeleton  itself  is  7  ft.  9  in.  high 
at  the  shoulders  and  6  ft.  5  in.  at  the  hips,  while 
the  head  is  exactly  3  ft.  4  in.  in  length,  with  a 
low,  flat  skull  and  powerful  jaws. 

A  Hollow  Tusk— 

The  single  tusk  is  3  ft.  long,  and  at  its  union 
with  the  plate  of  the  skull  6  in.  in  diameter,  the 
diameter  at  the  tip  being  about  5  in.  The  tusk, 
instead  of  being  pointed,  as  is  usual  with  cornicu- 
late  animals,  is  blunt  and  also  hollow,  forming  a 
tube  or  cylinder  and  suggesting  a  choke-bore  gun. 
The  inner  surface  shows  in  places  marks  of  erosion 
effected  by  repeated  and  forcible  contact  with  some 
flinty  substance. 

Professor  Waskish  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
horn  or  tusk  was  employed  in  the  killing  of  the 
animal's  prey,  though  not  in  the  way  of  thrusting 
or  impaling  the  object  of  attack,  and  here  comes 
his  plausible  theory,  which,  if  sustained,  con- 
tributes to  zoological  knowledge  a  hitherto  unsus- 
pected fact,  at  once  astounding  and  interesting — 
the  fact  that  there  once  existed  a  genus  of  animals 
whose  instinct  and  physical  make-up  led  them  to 
anticipate  in  a  crude  way  the  modern  practice 
among  mankind  of  using  explosives  or  compressed 
air  for  hurling  projectiles. 

—which  was  Used  as  a  Gun. 

This  tusk,  he  contends,  was  employed  for  firing 
projectiles  through  the  air.  He  says  that  the 
animal  had  a  proboscis  with  which  to  gather  stones 
of  suitable  size  and  to  place  them  in  the  hollow  of 
his  natural  tube  ;  that  there  was  an  exterior  open- 
ing at  the  base  of  the  tusk  for  the  admittance  of 
air,  and  that  the  creature  possessed  sufficient  lung 
power  for  the  expulsion  of  air  to  propel  the  pro- 
jectile through  the  tube  with  enough  force  and  to 
such  a  distance  as  to  kill  his  prey. 

The  Professor  believes,  moreover,  the  dino- 
therium  shows  a  certificate  that  the  beast  comes 
from  a  fighting  family,  three  of  his  ribs  having 
been  broken  at  some  time  and  afterwards  reunited 
by  nature.  The  tibia  (bone  of  the  right  foreleg) 
had  also  been  fractured  and,  like  the  ribs,  repaired 
by  natural  forces. 
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HOW  GLOVES  ARB  MADE. 


fMONG  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
wearing  French  gloves  very  few  know 
exactly  how  they  are  manufactured. 
It  is  generally  known  that  Grenoble  is 
the  centre  of  the  production,  but  of 
the  20,000  persons  who  annually  visit 
the  capital  of  the  Department  of  the 
Isere,  probably  not  more  than  ten  have 
the  curiosity  to  visit  a  glove  factory,  and  to  study 
the  process  of  manufacture.  At  Grenoble  alone 
about  1,200,000  dozen  pairs  of  gloves,  representing 
a  value  of  from  .£1,400,000  to  £1,440,000,  are  on 
an  average  annually  produced,  and  in  this  produc- 
tion 25,000  persons  of  both  sexes  are  employed 
(4,000  men  and  21,000  women  and  children),  and 
who,  within  a  radius  of  thirty-seven  miles  from 
Grenoble,  and  principally  in  the  valley  of  Gresivau- 
■dan,  live  by  this  industry. 

This  glove-making  industry  is  a  particularly 
interesting  one  from  a  social  point  of  view, 
since  it  forms  one  of  the  rare  occupations  in 
which  women  can  engage,  and  in  which  they 
are  well  paid  for  their  labour.  Moreover,  it 
has  the  additional  advantage  that  the  nature 
of  the  work  is  such  that  it  can  be  performed 
by  the  workwoman  at  her  own  home,  and  there- 
fore does  not  separate  her  from  her  husband  and 
her  family. 

Millions  of  Innocent  Victims. 

The  skin  from  which  the  gloves  manufactured 
at  Grenoble  are  made  are  furnished  exclusively  by 
kids  and  lambs  in  the  following  proportions,  95 
per  cent,  of  the  former  and  5  per  cent,  only  of  the 
latter.  The  kids  themselves  from  which  the  skins 
are  obtained  must  be  of  the  sucking  age,  other- 
wise their  skins  harden  and  are  only  good  for  the 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes.  They  are  natur- 
ally of  very  small  dze,  out  of  each  one,  in  fact, 
only  three  gloves,  one  pair  and  a  half,  can  on  an 
average  be  cut,  and  Grenoble,  therefore,  requires 
for  the  manufacture  of  its  1,200,000  dozens  of 
gloves  the  sacrifice  of  9,600,000  kids — France 
itself  not  being  able  to  supply  this  quantity  there 
is  necessarily  a  large  importation  of  skins  from 
abroad. 

The  Good  Angel  of  Grenoble. 

The  reason  which  is  given  for  Grenoble,  above 
any  other  city  of  France,  becoming  the  centre  of 
this  particular  industry,  is  said  to  be  that  it  is  not 
so  much  owing  to  the  number  of  kids  supplied  by 
the  Alps  as  to  the  particular  qualities  of  the  town 
water  for  the  dyeing  of  the  skins.  The  dyers  have 
brought  their  process  to  such  a  pitch  of  perfection 
as  no  others  have  been  able  to  do,  and  a  Greroble 
factory  of  any  importance  would  be  able  to  supply 
gloves,  if  required,  of  300  different  tints,  and 
.should  none  of  these  tints  suit  the  requirements 
of  a  purchaser  his  orders  are  executed  according  to 
any  pattern  he  may  submit. 

The  following  description  will  convey  an  idea  of 
■the  different  operations  necessary  in  producing  the 
glove  from  the  moment  of  the  arrival  of  the  skins 


from  the  leather-dresser's  to  the  moment  when  the 
manufactured  article  is  sent  out  of  the  factory 
packed  up,  addressed,  and  forwarded  to  the  whole- 
sale dealers. 

The  skins  heaped  up  in  piles  are  first  sub- 
jected to  a  very  critical  examination.  Certain  of 
the  workpeople  deputed  for  the  purpose  carefully 
examine  each  skin,  and  decide  according  to  the 
grain,  fineness,  and  its  powers  of  resistance  what 
kind  of  dye  it  is  most  adapted  for. 

One  feature  of  this  examination  is  also  to 
decide  upon  the  question  as  to  whether  the  skin 
should  make  glad',  kid  gloves  or  those  known  as 
gants  cle  suede.  These  two  descriptions  which 
appear  so  different  to  the  touch  are,  it  should  be 
observed,  identical,  the  only  difference  being  that 
the  glace  is  worn  as  the  animal  itself  wears  its  skin, 
the  outside  corresponding  to  the  hairy  side, 
whereas  with  the  suede  it  is  just  the  reverse — 
what  corresponds  to  the  hairy  side  being  worn 
next  the  skin. 

Some  Delicate  Operations. 

After  the  first  examination  the  skins  are  sent  to 
the  dyers  and  are  returned  ready  for  cutting  up, 
and  at  this  point  they  are  subjected  to  a  second 
and  more  delicate  trial,  which  is  generally  under- 
taken by  experienced  foremen.  It  consists  of 
determining  by  inspection  the  number  of  pairs  of 
gloves  that  each  skin  will  supply,  and  this  being 
done  they  are  handed  over  to  the  workmen  and 
finally  the  skin  is  ready  for  what  is  known  as  the 
dotage. 

This  operation  consists  of  shaving  the  leather 
with  a  very  sharp  instrument  in  such  a  way 
as  to  give  it  the  minimum  thickness  corre- 
sponding to  the  maximum  of  suppleness.  The 
operation  is  a  particularly  delicate  one,  and  to  be 
an  adept  at  it  it  is  necessary  for  a  workman  to 
pass  a  two  years'  apprenticeship,  and  the  most 
skilled  workman  cannot  prepare  more  than  six 
skins  an  hour. 

For  the  manufacture  of  suede  gloves,  the  skins 
of  goats  which  have  been  imported  from  South 
America  are  generally  used.  The  reason  of  this 
is  that,  in  the  pampas  particularly,  the  kids  are 
not  shut  up  in  stables,  but  from  the  day  of  their 
birth  they  are  allowed  to  run  about  after  their 
mothers  in  the  midst  of  the  brambles,  the  conse- 
quence being  tth  at  their  skins  are  scratched  and 
torn,  and,  therefore,  entirely  useless  for  glace  kid 
gloves. 

The  One  Labour-saving  Machine. 

The  skin,  at  the  end  of  the  shaving  process,  is 
ready  for  the  stretching,  an  operation  which  con- 
sists of  drawing  the  skin  up  and  down  to  deter- 
mine its  limit  of  elasticity,  and  then  for  what  is 
called  the  etavillonage,  which  consists  of  applying 
the  same  skin,  divided  into  squares  of  the  desired 
length,  upon  an  imitation  hand  perfectly  flat, 
which  is  fashioned  out  of  cardboard. 

The  part  of  the  working  glover  finishes  with 
this  operation,  but  formerly  it  was  not  so.  It  was 
then  necessary  for  him  to  trim  the  skin  to  the  size 
of  the  hand,  and  with  a  pair  of  scissors  to  cut  out 
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the  spaces  separating  the  fingers.  For  this  work 
has  now  been  substituted  an  invention  which  per- 
mits of  five  or  six  pairs  of  gloves  being  treated  at 
once.  This  is  the  sole  introduction  of  machinery 
in  the  art  of  glove-making,  and  has  been  instru- 
mental in  reducing  by  half  the  labour  of  the 
workmen. 

The  gloves  are  now  ready  for  the  female  opera- 
tives, and  are  packed  in  huge  cases,  and  sent  into 
the  mountains,  where  certain  sewing  contractors 
receive  them,  make  themselves  responsible  for 
iihem,  and  divide  the  work  among  a  considerable 
number  of  women,  who  are  answerable  to  the  con- 
tractor. In  certain  factories  the  sewing  is  done 
in  the  building  itself,  and  the  women  who  are 
engaged  in  this  operation  are  seated  each  in  front 
•of  a  small  sewing  machine  worked  by  steam.  A 
simple  pressure  with  the  foot  sets  the  machine  in 
motion  or  stops  it. 

A  Pair  in  Two  Hours. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  time  occupied  by  the 
female  operatives  in  sewing  a  pair  of  four-button 
gloves,  ordinary  size,  is  about  one  hour,  and  the 
various  operations  of  the  cutters  require  an  equal 
time,  so  that  two  hours  are  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  one  pair  of  gloves. 

The  work  of  glovemaking  is  not  by  any  means 
•ended,  however,  with  the  sewing ;  the  article 
lias  still  to  pass  through  certain  stages, 
such  as  the  testing  of  the  stitches  by  the  use  of 
the  glove-stretcher,  the  stamping  with  the  names 
•of  the  customers,  the  examination  of  the  goods 
with  a  view  to  the  rejection  of  all  those  showing 
.any  stain  or  imperfection  whatever,  and  finally  the 
packing. 

To  show  the  multiplicity  of  operations  to  which 
gloves  have  to  be  subjected  in  the  course  of  their 
manufacture,  it  may  be  said  that  each  pair  passes 
through  about  200  hands  from  the  moment  that 
the  skin  leaves  the  dressers  until  the  gloves  are 
purchased  at  the  counter  of  the  shop  by  the  in- 
tending wearer. 

The  Prices  and  the  Pay. 

As  regards  the  price  of  gloves,  at  Grenoble, 
where  only  the  superior  kinds  are  made,  they  are 
•estimated  at  from  27s.  2d.  to  28s.  9d.  the  dozen, 
very  little  difference  being  made  between  the 
suede  and  the  glace.  The  extreme  prices  are 
12s.  9d.  per  dozen  for  the  second  quality  and 
<£2  8s.  for  the  superior  quality,  taking  the  four- 
button  glove  as  a  sample.  At  Vigan  and  Milhau 
4ire  produced  the  cheapest  kinds,  which  are  sold 
at  from  9|cl.  to  Is.  2|d.  in  the  retail  trade. 

With  regard  to  the  wages  of  the  workpeople, 
they  are  proportioned  as  follows  : — Men,  for  a 
•working  day  of  ten  hours,  are  paid,  on  an  average, 
4s.  ;  women,  for  the  same  length  of  time,  from 
Is.  7^d.  to  2s.  9|d.,  with  an  average  of  2s.  Both 
men  and  women  are  paid  piece-work.  Those 
•engaged  at  fixed  salaries  are  paid  at  the  following 
rates  :  —  Sorters  of  skins,  dressers,  and  foremen, 
from  ,£72  to  £160  per  annum;  women,  from 
£3  12s.  to  <£4  per  month. 


POISONERS   PAST   AND  PRESENT. 


tyft&tffa  FEW  years  agoa  French  scientist  called 
'  attention  to  the  curious  i'.icl  that  the 

^IffffijE*     prevailing  types  of  crime  have  varied 
JsjraE?     with  every  phase  in  the  progress  of 
viStr      civilisation.    Thus,  piracy  and  infan- 
ticide  have  steadily  decreased  since  the 
3  beginning   of  our   chronological  era. 

Highway  robbery,  too,  has  declined,  while  theft 
has  considerably  increased,  and  certain  stealthy 
forms  of  murder  have  thus  far  successfully  baffled 
the  exorcism  of  law. 

The  poison-monger's  art,  for  instance,  has  con- 
trived to  defy  the  progress  of  science  by  constant 
improvements  of  its  own.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago 
one  of  the  experts  consulted  in  the  trial  of  the 
New  York  student  accused  of  causing  the  death  of 
his  wife  quoted  the  opinion  of  several  eminent 
specialists  to  the  effect  that  "  no  chemical  analysis 
can  pretend  to  trace  the  vestiges  of  certain  poisons 
as  modified  by  the  subsequent  administration  of 
other  drugs." 

How  Poisoners  Cover  their  Tracks. 

In  other  words,  poisoners  have  learned  to  cover 
the  traces  of  their  crime  by  taking  the  precaution 
to  use  more  than  one  drug.  Arsenic  and  strychnine 
occasionally  betray  their  presence,  even  if  the 
stomach  of  the  victim  should  have  retained  only 
the  hundredth  part  of  a  grain,  but  the  tests  of 
the  analysts  are  so  delicate  and  so  far  from  being 
unequivocal  that  their  reliability  depends  upon 
conditions  which  adepts  have  often  managed  to 
modify. 

The  poisoners  of  antiquity  had,  indeed,  to 
contend  with  a  far  more  serious  difficulty,  viz.,  the 
circumstance  that  the  injuriousness  of  many 
virulent  substances  betrays  itself  by  their  re- 
pulsiveness.  Strychnine  and  opium  are  intensely 
bitter,  so  much  so  in  fact  that  in  some  of  their 
powdered  forms  an  invisible  trace  can  be  tasted  in 
the  air  on  shaking  a  small  quantity  from  one 
paper  into  another. 

Poisons  that  Repel  and  Others  that  Don't. 

Belladonna,  digitalis,  stramonium,  hemlock,  and 
colchicum  are  either  acrid  or  so  nauseous  that  a 
deadly  dose  can  be  swallowed  only  with  difficulty, 
even  by  suicides.  In  an  admixture  with  most 
articles  of  food  vegetable  poisons  can  generally  be 
detected  by  the  protest  of  the  human  palate. 

Certain  mineral  poisons,  however,  make  a 
remarkable  exception  from  that  rule.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  if  Nature  had  not  thought  it  worth 
her  while  to  warn  our  instinct  against  such  out-of- 
the-way  substances  as  sugar  of  lead  or  arsenious 
acid.  Common  white  arsenic  is  odourless  and 
almost  tasteless,  deceiving  even  the  vigilance  of 
such  cautious  creatures  as  rats  and  foxes.  In 
small  doses  its  taste  is  as  difficult  to  detect  as  that 
of  a  few  particles  of  white  chalk  or  powdered 
alum,  but  being  a  rather  insoluble  substance  the 
deadly  drug  might  betray  itself  to  the  eye. 
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About  three  hundred  years  ago  the  latter 
difficulty  was  obviated  by  the  discovery  of  an 
Italian  crone,  who  found  by  experiments  that 
long-continued  boiling  will  communicate  the 
properties  of  arsenic  to  soft  water.  The  fluid  thus 
obtained  is  colourless  as  well  as  tasteless  and 
odourless,  yet  withal  potent  enough  to  surpass  the 
virulence  of  hemlock  juice. 

Thinking  her  secret  absolutely  discovery-proof, 
the  old  hag  sold  it  to  numerous  customers,  most 
of  them  young  wives  encumbered  with  undesirable 
husbands.  "  Aqua  Toffana,"  as  the  initiated  called 
the  fatal  solution,  would  have  baffled  the  ingenuity 
of  the  shrewdest  chemical  detectives  of  that  time, 
but  before  long  caused  so  phenomenal  a  mortality 
of  male  adults,  nearly  all  of  them  old,  ugly,  and 
married,  that  the  theory  of  an  accidental  co- 
incidence became  untenable,  and  the  secret  leaked 
out  after  the  arrest  of  half  a  hundred  suspected 
widows. 

Half  a  Million  Unsuspecting  Victims. 

But  the  recipe  of  the  inventor,  too,  was  then 
divulged,  and  her  successor  soon  learned  to  observe 
the  additional  precaution  of  administering  the 
"  water  of  divorce  "  in  minute  doses.  Instead  of 
the  naturally  suspicious  result  of  a  sudden  death , 
the  effect,  thus  modified,  wTas  a  gradual  decline  of 
health  and  vigour.  The  victim  would  complain  of 
languor,  nausea,  and  digestive  ailments  closely 
resembling  the  effect  of  certain  atmospheric 
conditions  incident  to  the  climate  of  Northern 
Europe.  "  The  sultry  weather "  would  be  the 
plausible  explanation,  and  the  aggravation  of 
symptoms  could  be  as  easily  attributed  to  cholera 
morbus  or  congestive  chills. 

Professor  Pietro  Loriginotti,  an  eminent  jurist 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  states  his  reasons  for 
the  estimate  that  half  a  million  human  beings — 
husbands,  wives,  superfluous  infants,  or  otherwise 
undesirable  relatives  and  acquaintances  —  were 
thus  discreetly  "  removed."  Medical  jurisprudence, 
in  the  meantime,  had  enlisted  the  aid  of  analytical 
chemistry,  and  Longinotti  suggests  that,  as  a  rule, 
a  thorough  autopsy  should  precede  a  coroner's 
burial  permit. 

The  Effects  of  Over  Zeal. 

"  If  I  should  see  fit  to  take  a  short-line  trip  to 
the  other  world,"  said  the  Swiss  philosopher  Haller, 
"  I  would  no  more  think  of  shooting  myself  than 
a  man  would  dream  of  getting  himself  fired  across 
a  river  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon  if  he  could 
instead  use  a  commodious  ferry."  He  alludes  to 
the  effects  of  narcotic  poisons,  and  his  view 
would  have  been  confirmed  if  he  had  lived  to 
witness  the  experiments  that  have  made  prussic 
acid  and  cj^anide  of  potassium  the  favourite  drugs 
of  suicides. 

A  single  drop  of  the  acid,  applied  to  the  tongue 
of  a  full-grown  rabbit,  has  been  known  to  produce 
instant  death,  and  the  failure  of  suicidal  attempts 
with  drugs  of  that  sort  can  be  often  explained  by 
the  fact  that  amateur  chemists  are  apt  to  use 
absurd    overdoses.      A  young   druggist    of  my 


acquaintance  came  near  getting  himself  into  serious- 
trouble  by  accommodating  a  friend  who  pretended 
to  need  a  lot  of  cyanide  for  photographic  purposes. 
This  customer  intended  to  take  a  peep  through  the 
camera  obscura  of  Davy's  locker,  but  missed  his 
chance  by  swallowung  the  whole  of  his  purchase,  a 
quantity  sufficient  to  kill  a  regiment  of  soldiers. 
Under  the  circumstances  of  the  case  in  questior 
it  merely  produced  a  vomiting  fit,  and  a  few 
hours'  work  with  a  stomach  pump  put  the  repentant 
sinner  on  his  legs  again. 

By  good  luck  prussic  acid  and  its  derivations- 
lose  their  portentous  properties  by  a  few  days' 
exposure  to  air  or  sunlight,  but  the  criminal 
history  of  the  last  two  decades  seems  to  prove 
that  criminals  begin  to  master  the  difficulties  of 
such  circumstances  in  a  way  that  threatens  to- 
make  discovery„next  to  impossible. 

Besides,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Gypsies  of  the  old  world,  like  the  aborigines  of 
our  own  continent,  have  preserved  the  recipe  of 
ugly  chemical  trade  secrets.  Austrian  newspapers 
some  fourteen  years  ago  reported  the  trial  of  a 
Gypsy  girl  who  had  gratified  a  caprice  of  jealousy 
by  poisoning  a  young  man  with  a  cup  of  drugged 
coffee.  Analytical  tests  failed  to  identify  the 
poison,  but  the  prisoner  finally  confessed  that  she 
had  used  a  substance  known  to  her  people  as 
"  clrei "  or  "  dree,"  and  prepared  from  the 
mouldering  wood  of  certain  trees.  An  autopsy 
proved  that  her  victim's  lungs  were  permeated 
with  a  strange  whitish  growth  resembling  the 
ramification  of  certain  mosses,  while  his  stomach,, 
though  somewhat  congested,  revealed  no  trace  o£ 
any  known  poison. 


The  importance  that  has  been  attained  by  the- 
newspapers  of  this  country  may  be  very  Avell 
judged  from  a  remark  that  Mr.  Balfour  made 
the  other  day  in  the  course  of  his  speech  at  the- 
annual  dinner  of  the  Newspaper  Press  Fund  : — 
"  I  am  convinced  that  there  are  many  persons  in 
this  country  who  would  rather  go  without  their 
daily  bread  than  their  daily  paper." 

Though  no  doubt  its  libel  actions  did  a  great 
deal  towards  making  Truth  into  the  splendid 
property  which  it  is  to-day,  they  have  been  rather 
expensive,  for  since  the  founding  of  the  paper  a 
dead  loss  of  very  nearly  £ 20,000  has  been  incurred 
through  the  failure  of  persons,  who  brought  libel 
actions  against  its  proprietor,  to  meet  their  costs. 

The  chief  offender  in  this  respect  was  the  late 
Irving  Bishop,  wdiose  thought-reading  performances 
were  impolitely  designated  "  humbug "  in  the 
columns  of  Truth.  He  brought  an  action  in  which, 
he  not  only  failed  to  vindicate  his  fair  fame,  but 
became  the  loser  of  ,£6,000 — unfortunately  for  Mr. 
Labouchere,  but  nominally.  However,  it  would 
have  been  very  difficult  to  have  devised  any  method 
by  which  .£20,000  could  have  been  spent  to  better 
purpose  in  advertising,  a  fact  to  which  the  shrewd 
proprietor  of  Truth  is,  no  doubt,  fully  alive. 
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A  CITY  OP  MYSTERY. 


fN  air  of  mystery  is  always  an  additional 
attraction  to  place  or  people.  That  is 
why  people  are  always  interested  in 
exploring  caves  or  mountain  fastnesses, 
penetrating  deserts  or  descending 
wells,  and  why  they  wish  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  hermits  and 
recluses. 

When  it  is  a  city  or  an  entire  community  thus 
•surrounded  by  mystery,  the  interest,  of  course, 
increases  tenfold. 

But  five  Europeans  have  Seen— 

Timbuctoo,  in  the  Western  Soudan,  has  been 
visited  by  Europeans  but  five  times  in  250  years. 

The  first  visitor  was  Paul  Imbert,  a  French  sailor, 
who,  in  1630,  was  shipwrecked  on  the  African 
coast,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  and  was 
carried  to  Timbuctoo  as  a  slave.  Eventually  he 
was  taken  to  Morocco,  where  he  d'ed  in  bondage, 
but  he  left  no  record  of  his  experiei:c>s. 

Nearly  200  years  elapsed  before  the  visit  of  the 
.next  white  man.  In  1825  Major  Laing,  an 
Englishman,  commissioned  to  explore  the  Niger 
River,  crossed  the  desert  from  Tripoli,  reached 
Timbuctoo  in  1826,  and  was  there  murdered, 
(leaving  no  record  of  his  visit. 

Nothing  daunted,  Reine  Caille,  an  adventurous 
Frenchman,  in  1828  started  from  Senegambia  to 
-explore  the  secrets  of  the  mysterious  city.  He 
learned  Arabic  and  the  customs  of  the  Arabs,  and 
in  the  guise  of  a  pilgrim  travelled  by  slow  stages, 
.and  made  his  way  inland  through  various 
Mahometan  tribes. 

In  the  train  of  a  caravan  he  reached  the  for- 
bidden city,  where  he  spent  some  time,  -and  when 
he  returned  to  Morocco  and  thence  to  Paris  he 
told  the  story  of  his  travels.  Of  course  it  was 
.received  with  incredulity,  as  is  the  fate  of  all  first 
•explorers ;  but  twenty-five  years  later  Dr.  Hein- 
rich  Barth,  a  German  savant  and  an  enterprising 
traveller,  entered  Timbuctoo  and  confirmed  every- 
thing Caille  had  written. 

Then  the  city  remained  isolated  as  before,  until 
Dr.  Oscar  Lenz,  another  German  explorer,  entered 
its  confines  in  1880,  and  it  is  from  his  recently- 
published  work  that  these  facts  are  drawn.  Dr. 
Lenz  remained  in  Timbuctoo  only  three  weeks, 
and  a  part  of  the  time  he  was  ill,  but  he  was  a 
trained  observer,  and  very  little  escaped  his  eyes. 

—this  Curious  Town— 

Timbuctoo  lies  nine  miles  north  of  the  Niger 
Paver  and  800  feet  above  the  sea,  and  it  is  neither 
a  beautiful  nor  a  healthful  city.  There  are 
neither  public  gardens  nor  squares,  and  Dr.  Lenz 
declares  that  the  only  verdure  is  four  or  five  sickly 
"trees.  The  only  public  buildings  are  the  mosques, 
to  each  of  which  is  connected  a  school,  and  here 
•also  are  collections  of  manuscripts,  many  of  them 
doubtless  of  much  historical  importance. 

Timbuctoo  is  a  big  market,  a  meeting-place  of 
traders,  where  the  "products  of  the  south  are  ex- 
changed for  those  of  the  north,  but  it  is  not  likely 


to  develop  into  a  large  city,  unless  under  European 
influences. 

The  ruler  of  the  city  is  known  as  the  Kahia, 
but  his  power  seems  to  be  limited  to  civic  cases, 
and  he  has  little  influence  in  external  politics — as, 
for  instance,  in  the  never-ending  feuds  between 
the  Tuaregs,  of  the  Sahara,  the  formidable  people 
who  have  killed  quite  a  number  of  European 
travellers  and  are  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
exploring  the  great  central  region  of  the  desert, 
and  the  Fubbes,  another  tribe  of  fanatics  who 
inhabit  the  Soudan.  Timbuctoo  has  more  than 
once  been  captured  by  one  or  the  other  of  these 
warring  tribes. 

—which  Governs  Itself. 

At  onetime  Morocco  wielded  enormous  influence 
and  carried  on  a  large  trade  with  Timbuctoo,  but 
that  day  is  long  past.  The  Sultan  of  Morocco  is 
known  as  the  Great  Scherif,  but  he  has  absolutely 
no  power.  In  fact  Dr.  Lenz  did  not  succeed  in 
discovering  who  ruled  Timbuctoo,  and  came  away 
with  the  impression  that  Timbuctoo  governed 
itself  pretty  much  as  it  pleased. 

There  are  indications  that  Timbuctoo  will  soon 
cease  to  be  a  mysterious  city,  as  the  French, 
descending  the  Niger  in  a  gunboat,  have  twice 
reached  the  environs  of  the  town  in  the  past  three 
years. 

Lying  on  the  boundary  between  the  Soudan 
and  the  Sahara,  Timbuctoo  is  a  most  favourable 
situation,  and  when  France  achieves  her  ambition 
and  possesses  the  place  she  will  be  on  the  high 
road  to  complete  ascendency  in  that  part  of 
Africa,  and  Timbuctoo  will  become  as  well  known 
as  Cairo. 


HOW  ANTS   ARE  DOCTORED. 

THE  ant  is  said  to  have  the  largest  brain, 
according  to  its  size,  of  any  creature  in  the 
world,  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  so  much 
brain  must  give  rise  to  numerous  complaints  of 
the  head,  and  some  things  we  have  seen  through  a 
microscope  recently  strengthen  us  in  our  opinion. 
On  one  occasion  a  number  of  poor  sickly  ants 
came  up  to  the  surface,  each  accompanied  by 
several  attendants.  I  know  they  were  sick 
because  they  were  so  emaciated  and  feeble — 
indeed  we  imagined  a  whole  hospital  had  turned 
out  for  an  airing,  but  there  seemed  to  be 
another  object.  A  grave,  strong-looking  ant,  was 
sitting  a  foot  above  the  ground  on  a  brick  wall , 
and  imagine  our  surprise  when  an  invalid  crept 
slowly  up  the  wall,  and  immediately  the  physician 
ant  began  to  make  passes  over  the  afflicted  one's 
head,  as  though  he  were  trying  to  effect  a  cure  by 
the  electrical  qualities  of  his  antenna?  or  feelers. 
The  sick  one  remained  perfectly  motionless,  with 
bowed  head,  while  going  through  the  operation. 
And  so  one  after  another  came  up  for  treatment, 
from  sunrise  until  sunset,  when  I  ceased  observa- 
tion. The  next  morning  early  we  went  out  again 
to  watch  further  progress,  but  the  mites  were  all 
gone,  save  a  very  few  dead  ones  that  must  have 
been  too  far  gone  to  be  cured.  The  dead  ones 
were  very  much  emaciated  indeed. 
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NEEDED 


WATCHIN'  AN' 

A  Texan  Story. 


HERDIN' 


ES,"  said  the  old  cattle  man,  as  he  took 
oft'  his  sombrero  and  gazed  medita- 
tively at  the  rattlesnake  band  which 
environed  the  crown,  "  Cow-punchers 
are  mighty  queer  people.  They  need 
watchin'  an'  herdin'  nearly  as  much 
as  cattle. 

I  knowed  one  by  the  name  of 
Stevenson  down  on  the  Turkey  Track  ranche,  in 
Texas,  as  merited  a  heap  of  lookin'  after.  This 
yere  Stevenson  wasn't  exactly  onery,  but  bein' 
naturally  restless  an'  peevish,  with  a  disposition  to 
be  emphatic  whenever  he  was  fillin'  of  himself  up, 
keepin'  your  eye  on  him  was  a  good  safe  play. 
He  was  public-sperited,  too,  if  anyone  ever  was, 
an'  sometimes  took  lots  of  pains  to  please  people. 

"  I  minds  once  when  we  was  bringin'  up  a  beef 
herd  from  the  Panhandle  country.  We  was 
up  agin'  the  south  tank  of  the  Arkansaw  tryin' 
to 


bridge 


throw    the    herd    across.      There    was  a 
there,  but  as  we  allowed  it  was  plenty 
weak,  we  was  enjoyed  in  makin'  the  herd  wacle. 

Steve  was  posted  at  the  entrance  of  the  bridge  to 
turn  back  any  loose  cattle  that  might  take  a  notion 
to  try  an'  cross  that  way.  Thar  he  was,  a  settin' 
on  his  bronco  an'  both  mighty  near  asleep.  Some 
women  people — towrerists  I  reckon — as  was  camped 
in  town,  came  over  on  the  bridge  to  see  the  fun. 
They  was  lined  out  close  up  to  Steve  an'  a  leanin' 
of  their  young  Eastern  chins  on  the  top  rail,  a 
lookin'  down. 

"  '  I  don't  regard  this  much,'  says  one  young 
woman,  '  there  ain't  no  thrill  into  it.  Why  ever 
don't  they  do  something  excitin'  ?  ' 

"  Steve  sees  the  young  woman  is  displeased  an'  as 
he  couldn't  figger  nuthin'  else  out  quick  to  entertain 
her  he  gives  a  whoop,  bangs  his  six-shooter  off 
into  the  scenery,  digs  his  spurs  into  the  hoss 
an'  hops  over  the  side  of  the  bridge  into  the 
shallow  water  below. 

The  jump  I  reckon  was  some  twenty  feet 
an'  busted  the  pony's  legs  like  tooth-picks, 
besides  breakin'  Steve's  collar-bone  an'  dispersin' 
of  his  features  around  mighty  free  an'  frightful 
on  account  of  his  sorter  lightin'  rather  heavy  on 
his  face. 

"  Well,  we  shot  the  pony,  an'  Steve  rode  in  the 
grub  waggon  four  or  five  days  recooperatin'  of 
himself. 

"  Just  the  mercy  of  Providence  that  he  didn't 
break  his  neck. 

" 4  Whatever  did  you  jump  off  for  ? '  I  asked 
Steve  when  he  was  comin'  round. 

"  '  Well,  to  amoose  that  she  short-horn  as  was 
cussin'  us,'  says  Steve.  '  I  wasn't  allowin'  for  her 
to  go  back  to  her  blamed  old  States  malignin'  of 
us  cowmen.' 

"  Steve  got  himself  killed  a  year  after,  an'  struck 
out  on  the  big  trail  where  the  hoof  prints  all  p'ints 
one  way.  He  was  over  on  upper  Red  River  a 
gamblin'  around  with  the  cowboys  when  he  got 
creased. 


"  Steve  never  oughter  gambled  none.  He  was 
a  good  cowboy — splendid  round-up  hand — an'  could 
do  his  day's  work  with  rope  or  iron  in  a  brandin* 
pen  with  anybody  ;  but  comin'  right  to  cases  he 
didn't  know  any  more  about  playin'  poker  than 
about  preachin'.  Actually,  he'd  bet  two  pair  like 
there  was  no  record  of  their  bein'  beat.  This  yere, 
of  course,  led  to  frequent  poverty,  but  it  didn't 
seem  to  teach  Steve  nuthin'.  He  was  downright 
foolish  on  that  pint. 

"  On  the  occasing  of  his  demise,  one  of  the  boys 
got  hold  of  a  tray-full ;  Steve  bein'  possessed  of  a 
club  flush,  queen  at  the  head.  That  settled  it. 
In  two  minutes  he  didn't  have  even  his  blanket* 
left. 

"  After  he  went  broke  Steve  histed  in  a  drink 
or  two  of  nose-paint  and  soured  around  a  whole 
lot  an'  just  as  the  tray-full  boy  gets  into  his  saddle,, 
aimin'  to  go  out  to  his  camp,  he  comes  along  up 
an'  hails"him. 

"  '  Do  you  know,'  says  Steve,  mighty  gloomy., 
'  I've  been  tryin'  to  school  myself  to  bear  it,  but  I 
can't,  an'  I'm  therefore  here  to  say  as  how  you 
stole  that  pair  of  kings  as  you  made  out  your  full 
hand  an'  completed  my  ruin.  This  bein'  troo,. 
I'm  just  .coin'  to  draw  on  you  for  that  bric-a-brac 
I  lost,  an'  I  looks  to  see  you  honor  the  draft  un- 
murmuringly. 

"  1  Oh,  you  do,  do  you  ?  '  says  the  tray-full  boyv 
mighty  scornful.  'Well,  you're  a  heap  too 
sanguine.  You  just  send  the  draft  through  the 
clearin'  house  an'  watch  it  get  thrown  out  a  whole 
lot.  Do  you  suppose  I  gives  up  the  f roots  of  a 
tray-full  — as  hard  a  hand  to  hold  as  that  is  ?' 
Well,  I  guess  not ;  not  this  round-up.' 

"  '  Don't  get  flippant  about  this  yere  robbery/ 
says  Steve.  *  It's  enuf  to  be  plundered  without 
bein'  pestered  with  ill-timed  gaiety.  Now,  what 
I  say  is  this :  either  I  gets  my  stuff  back,  right 
here  now,  or  our  succeeclin'  conversation  will  occur 
in  the  smoke,'  an'  thereupon  Steve  pulls  his  pistol 
and  takes  hold  of  the  tray-full  boy's  ho^s  by  the 
bridle. 

" 1  If  anything  makes  me  more  w^eary  than 
another,'  says  the  tray-full  boy,  '  it's  gun  play,, 
an'  to  avoid  such  exhibitions  I  freely  returns  your 
plunder,  but  mark  me,  you  and  I  don't  play  cards 
no  more.' 

"  So  the  boy  gets  down  off  his  hoss,  an'  Steve,, 
thinkin'  the  debate  is  closed,  puts  up  his  gun  again.. 
But  he  was  a  heap  too  hopeful ;  for  the  next 
second,  bang  !  goes  the  tray-full  boy's  six-shooter,, 
and  the  bullet  ketches  Steve  in  the  neck.  It 
bothered  his  breathin'  to  such  a  limit  that  in  two- 
minutes  he  quit  tryin'  altogether ;  an'  that  after- 
noon we  had  a  hasty,  but  mighty  successful  funeral 
with  his  remainder. 

"  '  I  don't  reckon,"  says  Gene  Watkins,  who  was 
ranch  boss,  1  there's  no  need  of  havin'  any  trials  oi 
lawsuits  about  this  yere  killin.'  I've  knowed 
Steve  for  a  long  time  an'  liked  him,  but  them  views, 
he  kept  entertainin'  as  to  the  value  of  poker  hands 
leads  straight  to  everlastin'  life,  an'  this  yere 
sorrowful  episode  don't  surprise  nor  stampede  me- 
none  whatever.  His  death  should  be  a  warnin 
to  us.' " 
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POPULAR  ERRORS  ABOUT  AMERICAN 
w  INDIANS. 

^jjjjglliy^AVING  penned  the  above  heading  I  may 
SShO^'    well  pause,  for  what  a  curious  error  it 

was — curious  at  least  to  our  modern 
&rjS[p      ideas  of  geography — that  led  Columbus 

to  imagine  that  he  had  discovered 
^ps-j^v  India  when  a  broad  continent  and  a 
>$^y     broader  ocean  separated  him  from  that 

distant  land  ! 
No  doubt  American  Indians  thrive  under  this 
name  as  well  as  they  would  have  thriven  under 
another.  At  all  events  they  bore  its  infliction 
with  equanimity,  as  indeed  why  should  they  not  ? 
They  had  no  name  for  themselves  as  a  race,  and  a 
worse  appellation  for  them  might  easily  have  been 
coined,  though  the  term  does  involve  a  geographical 
error. 

First  of  all  they  are  not  Red- 

Less  excusable  than  the  mistake  of  name  is  the 
error  embodied  in  the  phrases  "red  Indian,"  or 
"  copper- coloured  race."  American  Indians  are 
not  red,  whatever  may  be  their  colour.  Had 
nature  coloured  them  red,  they  would  scarcely 
have  been  so  fond  of  decorating  themselves  with 
red  paint  as  they  always  have  been,  since  it  would 
scarcely  have  been  visible. 

The  colour  of  the  Indian  race  varies  much 
individually,  as  does  that  of  our  own  Caucasian 
race,  and  it  also  varies  much  with  the  different 
tribes.  It  is  safe  to  describe  them  in  general 
terms  as  brown.  Some  tribes  are  of  a  decidedly 
light  shade  of  brown,  while  others  are  so  dark — 
the  California  coast  tribes  for  instance — as  almost 
to  suggest  the  negro. 

Another  error  that  the  early  explorers  of  America 
fell  into  was  that  it  was  densely  populated. 
Early  Spanish  accounts  abound  in  exaggerations 
of  the  numbers  of  Indians  encountered,  and  the 
number  the  cavaliers  succeeded  in  killing.  Later 
the  exaggerated  idea  was  kept  up  by  estimates 
based  upon  the  numbers  met  with  on  the  coast 
and  along  the  lakes  and  great  rivers.  It  was 
taken  for  granted  that  the  back  country  was 
equally  populous. 

-  they  have  Never  been  Numerous- 
Later  still,  when  reasonably  accurate  estimates 
of  the  Indian  population  were  made,  all  sorts  of 
theories  were  broached  to  account  for  their  sup- 
posed astonishing  decrease.  The  truth  is  that  the 
country  which  we  now  call  the  United  States  was 
never  densely  populated  by  Indians.  It  is  not 
possible  for  people,  most  of  whom  depended  much 
upon  hunting  and  fishing  for  a  living,  to  exist  in 
dense  communities. 

Moreover,  their  natural  increase  was  slow  ;  for 
great  numbers  of  the  young  children  died  from 
disease  and  exposure,  and  an  incessant  warfare 
did  much  to  keep  down  the  population. 

American  Indians  number  to-day  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  and  many  persons 
believe  that  at  no  time  in  the  past  were  there 
more  than  now.  This  theory  probably  errs  in 
underestimating  their  former  numbers.    But  it  is 


not  likely  that  there  were  ever  a  million  Indians!, 
within  the  United  States. 

What  a  wonderfully  dignified  being  the  Indian1 
of  the  novels  is,  to  be  sure  !  With  what  grandeur 
he  stalks  about,  his  person  wrapped  in  a  blanket, 
his  face  in  gloom  !  Rarely  has  an  author  the 
temerity  to  make  him  smile  ;  and  to  joke  !  Ah  ! 
that  would  be  too  much. 

I  must  confess  that  my  feelings  received  no 
slight  shock  when  I  sought  and  found  the  India] 
at  home  ;  for  at  the  proper  time,  and  under  most 
every-day  circumstances,  no  being  can  be  jollier 
than  he.  He  is  good  at  repartee,  enjoys  a  joke 
hugely,  provided  it  is  not  at  his  expense,  and  is 
as  unsparing  of  ridicule  against  his  fellows  as  he 
is  sensitive  to  it  when  directed  against  himself. 

—they  are  not  Gloomy  and  Taciturn— 

In  the  presence  of  strangers  of  official  position , 
in  council,  and  when  engaged  in  affairs  of  moment  > 
then  indeed  the  Indian,  of  whatsoever  tribe  he  be, 
can  be  both  dignified  and  solemn.  Probably  it  is 
the  picture  of  the  Indian  under  these  and  similar 
circumstances  that  has  given  us  our  false  ixotion  of 
the  Indian's  real  character. 

There  is  another  imputation  against  the  Indian's 
character  which  I  wish  to  say  a  word  about,  and* 
that  is  that  he  is  utterly  lazy  and  good-for- 
nothing,  and  leaves  all  the  hard  wTork  for  his 
squaw.  A  statement  which  has  been  repeated  so* 
many  thousand  times  ought  to  and  does  contain 
some  truth.  An  Indian  woman's  lot  is  a  far 
harder  one  than  that  of  well  -  used  civilised 
women. 

Many  wdiite  women  there  are,  however,  who  • 
work  more  hours  in  a  day  and  more  days  in  the 
year  than  the  women  of  any  Indian  tribe  I  know 
of.    And  as  for  the  women  of  the  very  poor  ■ 
labouring  classes  of  Europe,  not  a  few  of  them 
would  be  glad  to  change  places  with  many  an. 
Indian  squaw. 

—and  they  Treat  their  Women  Well. 

The  truth  is,  that  in  a  barbaric  community,  the 
getting  of  food  and  clothing  is  hard  work,  and 
every  member  of  the  tribe,  men  and  women,  old 
and  young,  must  contribute  to  the  common  stock. 
Naturally,  most  of  the  camp  drudgery  fell  to  the- 
women,  assisted  somewhat  by  the  boys  and  old 
men.  The  women  must  cook,  sew,  bring  the 
wood  and  water,  dress  the  hides  and  do  no  smal  1 
part  of  the  tillage  of  the  soil.  Hard  work  all  this 
was,  too. 

It  will  be  asked,  If  the  women  did  all  this  and 
more,  as  they  did,  what  was  left  for  the  men  to- 
do  ?  The  answer  is,  two  very  important  things:  to 
hunt  and  to  fight. 

Hunting  with  the  Indian  was  not,  as  with  us,, 
for  fun.  It  was  a  business,  and  an  exceedingly 
laborious  one,  full  of  danger,*especially  in  winter. 

Constant  warfare  was  the  rule  among  the 
Indian  tribes,  and  every  camp  was  liable  to  sur- 
prise at  any  moment.  The  men  must  ever  be  on 
the  alert,  whether  in  camp  or  on  the  march,  quick 
to  detect  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  and  ready  to 
protect  the  helpless. 

Hence  it  was  that  the  warrior  class,  which* 
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•comprised  all  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  was 
exempt  from  the  harder  sorts  of  camp  drudgery. 

Some  curious  ideas  are  now  and  then  expressed 
m  regard  to  the  Indian's  language.  It  sounds  so 
much  like  gibberish,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  believe 
that  it  is  actually  a  language  in  the  sense  of  our 
own  smooth  English.  But  German  and  .French 
sound  hardly  less  uncouth  to  those  of  us  who  do 
not  understand  them  than  does  an  Indian's 
tongue  to  the  stranger,  or  our  own  English  to  the 
Indian. 

All  languages  are  gibberish  to  unaccustomed 

•  ears.  .Indian  languages  not  only  fully  answer  the 
purpose  of  the  Indian,  but,  when  mastered  by 
Europeans,  as  man}'  of  them  have  been,  they  prove 
to  be  excellent  means  for  expressing  thought. 
They  are  highly  developed  in  many  ways,  and  in 
not  a  few  of  their  grammatic  methods  recall  those 

•  classic  tongues,  the  Greek  and  Latin. 

Their  Language  is  Well  Formed— 
The  number  of  words  in  an  Indian  language  is 
.  great — sufficient  to  express  all  the  ideas  that  the 
Indian  has.  They  possess  many  synonyms  and 
.many  cunning  grammatic  devices  for  framing 
sentences. 

Of  course  they  lack  many  words  which  the 
languages  of  civilised  nations  possess,  just  as  our 
English  of  one  hundred  years  ago  lacked  a  wealth 
of  words  for  new  inventions  which  are  common 
property  to-day.  But  means  of  coining  new  words 
for  new  things,  when  the  things  come  to  be  known, 
.are  as  ready  in  the  Indian's  language  as  in  our 
own  ;  and  the  Indian  has  actually  coined  thousands 
■of  new  words  to  name  the  things  which  civilisation 
has  put  into  his  hands. 

What  is  said  above  as  to  the  large  vocabulary  of 
Indian  languages  is  enough  to  prove  the  falsity 
of  a  statement  which  has  crept  into  many  books. 
This  statement  is,  that  the  vocabularies  of  some  of 
the  Indian  tribes  are  so  scanty  that  gestures  are 
necessary  as  an  aid  to  conversation.  Hence,  it  is 
said,  the  Indians  of  these  tribes  cannot  carry  on 
conversation  when  wrapped  in  their  blankets  or 
when  in  the  dark. 

—and  they  have  No  Need  to  Gesticulate. 

Such  statements  have  no  foundation  in  fact. 
The  gesture  language  is  common  to  almost  all  of 
the  tribes,  and  is  perhaps  more  highly  developed 
among  them  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
But  this  is  simply  because  of  the  fact,  mentioned 
above,  that  there  are  so  many  distinct  languages 
and  dialects. 

The  Indians  of  different  tribes  were  constantly 
meeting  on  errands  of  war  and  errands  of  peace. 
Hence  they  needed  the  gesture  speech,  which  became 
a  sort  of  common  language,  intelligible,  or  easily 
made  intelligible,  to  all. 

The  Indian's  religion  is  a  curious  study,  and  the 
more  curious  because  his  ideas  concerning  the  theory 
.and  practice  of  medicine  are  so  interwoven  with  his 
religion  that  it  is  hard  to  say  where  the  one  ends 
.and  the  other  begins. 

He  seems  to  believe  that  everything  has  a  spirit 
— that  all  animals,  and  even  trees  and  stones,  have 
spirits  within  them.  When  he  slays  a  dangerous 
animal,  therefore,  he  offers  tobacco  or  apologises  to 


it,  and  explains  the  necessity  his  family  was  under 
for  food ;  or  else  he  lays  the  blame  of  its  destruction 
upon  somebody  else. 

When  he  catches  the  first  salmon  of  the  spring 
run,  he  propitiates  it  by  offerings  and  ceremonials, 
so  as  to  appease  the  displeasure  of  its  kind  and  to 
insure  that  the  run  will  not  fail  the  next  season. 

He  also  takes  care  that  the  bones  of  slain 
beaver  and  deer  shall  not  be  gnawed  by  the  dogs 
and  the  spirits  of  the  slain  thus  enraged. 

Thus  most  of  his  religious  efforts  are  directed  to 
the  propitiation  of  these  innumerable  spirits,  on 
the  one  hand  that  they  may  not  do  him  harm,  and 
on  the  other  that  they  may  be  won  over  to  help 
him.  He  hopes  they  will  make  him  a  successful 
warrior  and  hunter,  give  him  rain  when  he  wants 
it,  keep  him  well  and  strong,  or  cure  him  when  ill. 
The  Indian's  Religion- 
Good  spirits,  however,  the  Indian  cared  very 
little  for  ;  it  was  the  bad,  malevolent  spirits  that 
concerned  him  most.  Hence  the  Indian  "  shaman," 
or  medicine  man,  is  also  his  priest,  so  far  as  he  has 
any.  For  it  was  the  shaman  who  pretended  an 
ability  to  control  bad  spirits  and  to  coax  them  out 
of  a  person  when  they  had  once  entered  and  taken 
possession. 

That  the  Indian  believes  in  some  sort  of  future 
existence  is  true,  but  that  this  belief  had  crystal- 
lised into  the  form  of  a  "  Happy  Hunting  Ground," 
of  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  is  much  to  be 
doubted. 

To  the  Indian  mind  the  future  is  vague  and  un- 
certain. He  seems  to  be  much  more  concerned 
in  propitiating  the  spirits  of  his  friends  who  have 
gone  before,  of  which  he  is  much  afraid,  than  of 
preparing  himself  for  a  future  estate  of  any  soit. 
The  idea  of  eternal  punishment  he  never  dreamed  of. 
—is  Vague  and  Uncertain. 

The  idea  of  a  Great  Spirit  or  Supreme  Deity 
who  watches  over  the  destinies  of  mankind,  was 
brought  to  the  Indian  by  his  white  brother,  and 
is  a  conception  to  which  the  Indian  had  not 
reached. 

The  gods  or  fetishes  he  supplicated  for  aid 
were  innumerable.  Each  fetish  was  the  peculiar 
property  of  one  individual,  and  was  supposed  to 
have  enough  to  do  in  looking  after  his  peculiar 
interests. 

The  Indian  had  not  risen  even  to  the  conception 
of  a  family,  much  less  a  tribal,  God,  ami  the  nobler 
conception  of  a  Being  whose  love  and  care  extends 
to  the  whole  universe  was  far,  far  above  him. 

In  respect  to  his  religious  beliefs  the  Indian  was 
like  a  child,  as  he  was  in  many  other  ways  :  and 
we  shall  do  well  to  show  towards  his  strivings  for 
better  things,  crude  and  imperfect  as  they  may 
seem,  the  same  charity  and  kindly  feeling  that  we 
show  towards  the  child's  first  efforts. 

 ==>3©SgQQ>3Q2s=-  

The  Cricket  Field  is  a  new-comer  which  should 
have  a  future  before  it.  It  is  very  nicely  got  up, 
and  deals  in  the  fullest  way  with  the  doings  of 
the  cricketing  world.  Its  editor  hopes  to  steal  a 
march  on  the  old  established  Cricket,  by  publishing 
reports  of  matches  free  of  charge. 
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HOW  THE  RUSSIAN  FRONTIER  IS 
KEPT. 


THE    TRAPPISTS    OP  BANJALUKA. 


HE  Russian  garrisons  on  the  Prussian 
frontier  have  been  in  recent  years 
considerably  strengthened.  Until 
three  or  four  years  ago  the  so-called 
cordon  consisted  of  comparatively  few 
men  only.  Service  on  the  frontier  is 
very  monotonous,  and  the  men 
selected  for  this  work  are  generally 
young  recruits  from  the  Eastern  and  central 
provinces  of  the  Empire. 

On  the  1st  and  15th  of  every  month  the  frontier 
guards  receive  their  hard-earned  and  scanty  pay, 
and  on  the  2nd  and  16th  of  the  same  month  it  is 
as  regularly  expended  in  drink  to  the  very  last 
copeck. 

A  Dull  Life,  whose  Chief  Duty- 
Then  a  bad  time  sets  in  for  them,  and  they 
frequently  take  to  stealing  from  the  Prussian 
farmhouses  across  the  border  line.  Sometimes, 
however,  they  meet  with  a  piece  of  good  luck.  A 
Prussian  hen  or  goose  wanders  innocently  over 
the  line  and  immediately  disappears  into  the 
nearest  Russian  guard-house,  where  it  forms  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  frugal  rations  provided 
by  the  authorities.  Complaint  by  the  farmer  is 
useless.  He  is  told  that  the  matter  will  be  looked 
into,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it. 

At  certain  periods  during  the  night  an  officer 
makes  the  round  from  post  to  post.  Sometimes  a 
signal  shot  is  heard  when  smugglers  are  suspected 
to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  sentry,  the  signal 
being  taken  up  by  one  guard  after  another  until 
as  many  as  five  or  six  reports  break  the  silence  of 
midnight.  Then,  if  it  is  a  false  alarm,  all  becomes 
still  again. 

On  cold  winter  nights,  when  the  icy  east  wind 
blows  across  the  plains,  wood  fires  like  beacons 
nicker  at  intervals  all  along  the  line,  and  here  and 
there  can  be  seen  the  tall  figure  of  a  guard 
engaged  in  the  vain  attempt  to  thaw  his  frozen 
limbs. 

—is  to  Circumvent  Smugglers. 

The  chief  duty  of  Russian  frontier  guards  con- 
sists in  preventing  smuggling,  and  the  introduction 
of  Nihilistic  literature  and  proclamations  into 
Russian  territory.  But  the  guards  are  often 
deceived — if  they  are  not  bribed  by  the  smugglers, 
which  is  frequently  the  case  :  a  state  of  affairs 
scarcely  surprising  when  one  considers  their 
miserable  pay. 

Very  ingenious  tricks  are  resorted  to  in  order 
to  elude  their  vigilance.  Two  years  ago  some 
smugglers  on  the  Prussian  side  began  snowballing 
some  villagers  on  Russian  territory,  and  the 
latter  returned  the  attack.  But  in  the  snowballs 
which  were  thrown  from  Prussia  side  into  Russia 
yards  of  the  most  expensive  Brussels  lace  were 
concealed.  Thousands  of  Nihilistic  proclamations 
were  on  one  occasion  smuggled  through  Silesia 
into  Russia  in  the  hollow  staves  of  persons  who, 
disguised  as  pious  pilgrims,  successfully  eluded  the 
vigilance  of  the  guard  and  the  hawk-eyes  of  the 
Secret  Police. 


N  the  year  186(J  the  Trappists,  who  had 
been  expelled  from  the  Rhine  pro- 
vinces, received  permission  from  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey  to  settle  in  Bosnia. 
On  the  slopes  of  a  hill  near  Banjaluka 
they  obtained  possession  of  a  tract  of 
land  and  erected  a  wooden  building  to 
serve  as  a  monastery. 
Here,  in  spite  of  many  difficulties,  they  began 
to  cultivate  the  land  allotted  to  them,  and  with 
such  pecuniary  success  that  in  a  comparatively 
short  period  they  were  able  to  add  considerably  to 
the  area  attached  to  the  monastery,  which  now 
consists  of  nearly  1,200  acres.  The  farm  stock 
comprises  sixty  cows,  and  the  brothers  manufac- 
ture large  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese. 

The  Daily  Round  of  Toil- 
Life  at  Banjaluka  is  hard  and  monotonous. 
Work  begins  at  two  a.m.  in  summer  and  at  three  a.m. 
in  winter,  and  is  continued,  with  a  break  of  one  hour 
for  dinner,  until  late  in  the  evening,  the  monks 
being  forbidden  to  rest  during  the  day. 

Notwithstanding  their  hard  work,  the  Trappists 
never  eat  meat  in  any  form.  They  are  strict 
vegetarians.  Fruit  and  vegetables  are  the  ex- 
clusive articles  of  diet  at  Banjaluka;  milk,  butter, 
eggs,  and  cheese  are  prohibited.  All  meals  are 
taken  standing.  Vegetarianism,  however,  appears 
to  have  no  ill  effects  as  far  as  the  outward  appear- 
ance of  the  monks  is  concerned. 

The  thin,  gaunt  forms  of  the  saints  represented 
in  ancient  works  of  art  are  not  to  be  met  with 
among  the  brothers  of  La  Trappe.  Strikingly  pale 
faces,  which  are  all  the  more  remarkable  consider- 
ing the  open-air  life  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  in 
Bosnia,  together  with  a  certain  air  of  lassitude,  are 
the  only  visible  signs  of  a  life  of  asceticism. 

—unbroken  by  Conversation. 

It  is  well  knowrn  that  the  Trappists  have  to' 
take  vows  of  silence.  Only  the  abbot  and  those 
brothers  who  conduct  the  business  affairs  of  the 
order  are  allowed  to  speak. 

On  the  first  floor  of  the  monastery  at  Banja- 
luka are  the  cells  of  the  monks.  Each  cell  is  7  ft. 
long  by  5  ft.  broad.  The  furniture  consists  of  a 
wooden  bed  with  a  sloping  board  to  serve  as  ;t 
pillow,  a  small  crucifix,  and  a  scourge.  Here  the 
weary  ascetic  lays  him  clown,  wrapped  in  the 
coarse  habit  of  his  order,  to  enjoy  the  allotted 
brief  period  of  rest. 

But  the  heavy  physical  labour  and  the  scant  and 
insufficient  diet  do  not  sufficiently  mortify  the 
flesh ;  the  scourge  yet  remains.  Apart  from 
special  penances,  the  duty  of  scourging  the  body  is 
regularly  performed  every  Friday^  partly  by  the 
monk  himself,  partly  by  the  prior. 

Including  the  novices,  the  monastery  at  Banja- 
luka accommodates  about  110  inmates.  They 
appear  to  have  been  drawn  from  all  classes  of 
society,  and  are  of  various  nationalities;  the 
majority  are  Germau>. 


THE    SEARCH  LIGHT. 


§ ABOUT  DYNAMITE. 
YNAMITE  is  a  word  frequently  appear- 
ing in  the  newspapers,  but  few  people 
perhaps    know    what    dynamite  is, 
beyond  the  fact  that  it  is  an  explosive. 
Dynamite,  then,  is  merely  a  special 
form  of  nitro -glycerine ;  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  first  discuss  the  latter 
substance,  which  is  scarcely  ever  used 
in  its  crude  state  owing  to  the  dangers  accom- 
panying its  manipulation.     Nitro-glycerine  was 
discovered  in  1847  by  a  M.  Sobrero  ;  but  it  was  a 
Swedish  engineer,  M.  Nobel,  who  succeeded  in 
making  practical  its  manufacture  and  use.  At 
the  same  time  he  first  experienced  the  immense 
danger  attaching  to  the  employment  of  the  com- 
pound, for  in  1868  a  factory  erected  by  him  at 
Stockholm  blew  up,  and  the  whole  staff  of  chemists 
.  and  workmen  lay  buried  in  the  ruins.    Since  that 
date  the  manufacture  of  nitro-glycerine  has  been 
■forbidden  in  Sweden. 

What  it  is  Made  of— 

This  explosive  is  as  its  name  indicates  a  com- 
pound of  glycerine  and  nitric  acid.  It  has  the 
appearance  of  a  yellow  or  brownish  oil  heavier 
than  water.  It  is  crystallised  in  the  form  of  long 
icicles  by  exposing  it  to  an  exceedingly  low  tem- 
perature. In  this  form  it  will  detonate  by  a 
slight  concussion,  especially  if  it  is  not  very  pure. 

Instead  of  using  pure  nitric  acid  to  mix  with 
the '  glycerine,  sulphuric  acid  is  also  added ;  but 
this  only  serves  as  an  absorbant  for  the  water  set 
free  during  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid  in  the 
glycerine,  and  thus  prevents  a  loss  of  strength  in 
the  acid  last  mentioned.  A  second  advantage  is 
that  the  final  product,  i.e.,  nitro-glycerine,  being 
insoluble  in  the  mixed  acids  is  precipitated  and 
can  be  easily  separated,  whereas  it  is  soluble  in 
pure  nitric  acid. 

Nitro-glycerine  is  very  poisonous,  even  its  absorp- 
tion by  the  skin  of  the  hands  is  dangerous.    It  is 
rather  volatile,  and  as  it  must  be  kept  in  hermeti- 
cally   sealed   receptacles   a    strong   pressure  is 
» exercised  on  the  mass,  and  in  this  condition  the 
:  least  shock  may  entail  an  explosion.    Many  dis- 
advantages are  therefore  associated  with  its  use, 
and  to  obviate  the  more  serious  of  these  M.  Nobel 

•  invented  dynamite. 

—  and  How  it  is  Made. 

He  separated  the  molecules  of  the  nitro-glycerine 
by  causing  the  liquid  to  be  absorbed  by  a  spongy, 
solid  body  presenting  a  large  surface.  The  molecules 
being  thus  lodged  in  an  inert  body,  are  isolated 
one  from  another,  and  are  then  much  less  sensible 
to  concussions.  The  nature  of  the  substance  em- 
ployed to  obtain  this  result  constitutes  the  different 
'forms  of  dynamite  which    have  various  names 

•  according  to  the  natures  constituting  this 
absorbent  material. 

Dynamites  are  roughly  divided  into  two  classes: 
those  with  a  passive  or  inert  base  and  those  with 
an  active  base.    These  two  classes  explain  them- 
. selves;  in  the  former  the  base  takes  no  part  in 


the  explosion,  and  serves  only  as  a  kind  of  support 
for  the  explosive  material,  while  in  the  latter  class 
the  base  itself  has  an  explosive  effect. 

For  the  dynamite  with  passive  base  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  the  absorption  should  be  complete, 
and  that  the  nitro-glycerine  should  not  tend  to 
reassume  its  liquid  form  in  time.  It  is  the  choice 
of  the  base  which  characterises  the  different 
qualities  of  dynamite.  M.  Nobel  generally 
employs  a  silicious  sand,  found  in  Hanover.  This 
absorbs  75  per  cent,  of  the  nitro-glycerine. 

In  the  second-class  of  dynamites,  those  with  an 
active  base,  a  combustible  substance  is  introduced 
into  the  base,  and  this,  burning  at  the  moment  of 
explosion  produces  a  discharge  of  gas  which 
augments  the  useful  effect.  On  the  whole,  these 
dynamites  are  not  so  powerful  as  those  with  the 
passive  base. 

•Dynamite,  like  its  primary  substance,  nitro- 
glycerine, can  be  burnt  without  giving  rise  to  any 
explosion ;  placed  in  a  heap  and  lighted  with  a 
match  it  will  not  explode.  But  if,  instead  of  a 
match,  a  fuse  or  fulminator  is  used  an  explosion 
takes  place. 

The  power  of  dynamite  is  very  considerable,  if 
we  admit  that  the  theoretical  effect  of  an  explosive 
body  can  be  calculated  by  multiplying  the  quantity 
of  heat  evolved  by  the  volume  of  gas  produced  by 
the  explosion  the  following  results  are  obtained — 
the  produce  of  these  two  quantities  being  139,000 
for  gunpowder,  for  dynamite  939,000. 

Amateurs  should  therefore  never  attempt  to 
make  dynamite,  for  they  will  run  the  risk  of  an 
almost  certain  death  if  they  do. 


AN  OCEAN  OP  BEER. 

]^ROM  statistics  published  by  Mr.  Jean  Paul 
1  Roux  •  in  the  catalogue  of  a  Brewers'  Exhi- 
bition, the  present  annual  production  of  beer 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States  amounts  to  four 
thousand  millions  of  gallons.  Of  this  total  Ger- 
many produces  rather  more  than  one-fourth,  and 
England  somewhat  less  than  a  fourth,  while  France 
has  a  total  production  of  only  about  twenty- three 
millions  of  gallons,  or  not  quite  one-eighteenth  part 
of  the  whole.  The  European  countries  together 
produce  rather  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  grand 
total,  the  United  States  being  responsible  for  only 
about  eight  hundred  millions  of  gallons. 

The  legend  runs  that  about*  the  year  1200 
John  I.,  King  of  Brabant  and  Flanders,  taught 
his  subjects  the  art  of  making  beer  ;  his  teaching 
was  certainly  not  in  vain,  for  there  are  at  present 
more  breweries  in  Brabant  and  Flanders  than  else- 
where. 

We  may  mention  that  beer  brewing,  which  was 
known  to  the  Egyptians  two  thousand  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  has  only  made  really  serious 
p. -ogress  since  M.  Pasteur  studied  the  question ; 
and  the  verb  pasteuriser  (to  express  the  method  of 
heating  the  beer)  has  taken  its  place  in  the 
technical  language  of  brewers.  Even  the  Germans 
have  recently  adopted  the  word  in  the  form  of 
pasteurisiren. 
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HAUNTED   BY   A  HORSE. 

SAn  English  Story. 
OBSON  always  would  have  it  that  that 
horse  was  specially  brought  into  this 
world  to  annoy  him;  he  firmly  be- 
lieves that  it  was  some  sort  of  demon 
attached  to  him  for  his  sins.  Now, 
though  I  cannot  altogether  agree  with 
this  belief  of  Robson's,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  whatever  that  there  was  a 
certain  amount  of  singularity  in  the  way  in  which 
this  animal  affected,  and  really  seemed  to  be 
bound  up  with,  my  friend's  fortunes.  The  whole 
thing  was,  of  course,  only  a  series  of  curious  coin- 
cidences ;  but  these  coincidences  were  decidedly 
unpleasant  for  Robson. 

I  have  heard  the  story  repeatedly  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  and — allowing  for  a  certain  amount 
of  pardonable  exaggeration — -it  is  pretty  much  as 
follows.  I  set  it  down  now  because  I  notice  a 
growing  tendency  in  Robson  to  magnify,  alter, 
and  improve  the  whole  structure  of  the  yarn  ; 
and,  if  he  goes  on  at  his  present  rate,  it  will 
soon  be  so  much  "  improved  "  as  to  be  entirely 
unrecognisable. 

The  horse  in  question  was  originally  a  race-horse, 
was  known  as  "  Tom- Jim- Jack,"  and  had  been 
born  at  the  stud-farm  of  the  Baron  de  Bceuf,  a 
Hebrew  ex-financier,  who  had  made  a  fortune  (no 
matter  how),  retired  from  business,  bought  a  title- 
abroad  (because  he  could  not  buy  one  in  England), 
and  settled  down  to  enjoy  English  Society  (because 
he  found  it  impossible  to  force  his  way  into  Society 
abroad).  The  Baron  had  adopted  racing  as  a  lever 
to  assist  him  in  his  ambition,  and  "  Tom- Jim- Jack  " 
was  one  of  the  first  horses  of  his  own  breeding. 

Now  Robson  knew  a  man,  who  knew  a  man, 
who  knew  a  tout,  who  professed  to  know  intimately 
the  Baron  de  Beeuf's  trainer,  and  retailed  priceless 
scraps  of  knowledge  gathered  in  that  quarter  at 
the  not  altogether  exorbitant  charge  of  half-a- 
crown  a  "  letter."  It  was  through  this  channel 
that  the  first  knowledge  of  "  Tom- Jim-Jack " 
filtered  to  Robson,  and  it  was  thus  the  latter  was 
first  brought  into  connection  with  the  animal 
which  was  to  cause  him  so  much  annoyance  during 
the  next  few  years. 

In  the  spring  of  1880  information  came  from 
the  tout  that  the  Baron  de  Boeuf's  trainer  had 
"  a  rare  good  colt  in  '  Tom-Jim- Jack,'  who  would 
repay  watching  whenever  he  was  first  slipped  for 
a  stake  worth  going  for";  and  this  intelligence 
permeated  through  the  usual  channel  to  Robson, 
who  at  that  time  went  in  for  betting  to  a  moderate 
extent,  and  prided  himself  greatly — as  he  always 
does  about  everything — on  his  skill  in  "  spotting  " 
winners  and  gaining  "  information  (?) "  Accord- 
ingly Robson  marked  down  "  Tom- Jim- Jack"  as  a 
"  likely  one." 

It  came  at  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Spring 
Meetings  (I  do  not,  of  course,  refer  to  Exeter  Hall), 
when  the  colt  started  for  an  important  two-year- 
old  stake,  at  ten  to  one,  spread-eagled  his  field, 
and  romped  home  an  easy  winner.    Robson  was 


delighted  (for  he  had  had  a  fiver  on  the  colt),  audi 
declared  he  was  the  best  of  his  year ;  but  1 
will  not  dwell  upon  "  Tom- Jim- Jack's "  racing 
career,  as  it  proved  a  bitter  disappointment  from 
first  to  last. 

Though  undoubtedly  a  really  fast  animal,  he  was 
a  "  rogue  "  and  would  never  try,  while  the  crack 
of  the  whips  in  a  close  finish  made  him  "  curl  up  " 
immediately.  He  developed  also  a  most  ferocious 
temper,  which  did  not  add  to  his  reputation. 
Through  it  all,  confiding  in  the  beast's  real  powers, 
Robson  backed  him  steadily  ;  but  never  again  after 
his  first  race  did  "  Tom- Jim- Jack  "  achieve  victory 
or  even  look  like  achieving  it. 

At  last,  in  sheer  disgust,  Robson,  having  lost  all 
he  had  originally  won  on  him  and  a  good  deal  more- 
besides,  deserted  him  entirely,  and,  hearing  good 
accounts  of  a  little-known  outsider  for  one  of  the 
large  handicaps,  backed  the  latter  to  a  compara- 
tively large  amount,  though  "  Tom- Jim- Jack  "  was 
engaged  in  the  same  race.    Robson's  rage  can  be 
better  imagined  than  described,  when  the  race 
ended  in  the  victory  of  the  despised  "  Tom -Jim - 
Jack,"  who,  taking  it  into  his  head  for  once  to  do- 
his  best,  and,  being  well  ahead  from  the  first, 
"  came  in  alone  "  three  lengths  in  front  of  Rob- 
son's choice,  which  he  had  not  backed  for  a  place 
This  last  blow  was  too  much  for  Robson,  who  for- 
the  time  gave  up  race-going  and  betting,  and,  so- 
far  as  I  know,  has  never  resumed  the  habit. 

A  year  or  two  passed  by.  "  Tom-  Jim-  Jack 
was  trained  as  a  steeplechaser,  but,  though  he  took 
kindly  enough  to  the  hurdles  he  would  never  exert 
himself  if  he  could  help  it,  so  that  he  turned  out 
as  great  a  failure  across-country  as  he  had  been  on 
the  flat.  In  a  very  short  time  he  disappeared  from 
this  also,  and  dropped  entirely  out  of  racing 
records. 

In  1884,  Robson — who  thinks  he  can  ride — 
wanted  a  new  hunter.  His  old  one  was  hardly  up 
to  his  weight,  so  he  had  decided  to  make  a  present 
of  him  to  his  uncle,  who  had  made  a  fortune  in 
South  America,  and  made  no  secret  of  his  inten- 
tion to  leave  it  to  Robson  after  his  death,  and  who 
had  asked  his  nephew  to  look  out  a  nice  quiet 
mount  for  him  ;  for,  though  not  past  riding  alto- 
gether, he  was  now  only  fit  for  a  staid  and  safe 
ambler. 

Consequently  Robson  had  decided  to  purchase  a 
new  hunter  for  himself,  and  to  strengthen  his 
position  in  his  uncle's  good  graces  by  bestowing  on 
him  the  old  one,  which  was  a  model  of  good 
temper.  Seeing  an  important  lot  advertised  for 
sale  at  Tattersalls',  therefore,  my  friend  travelled 
up  to  London  to  attend  the  sale.  It  was  well- 
attended,  and  most  of  the  animals  fetched  good 
prices,  but  Robson,  who  is  hard  to  please,  let  lot 
after  lot  go  past. 

At  last  came  a  horse  whose  appearance  he  liked 
immensely,  a  large,  powerful-looking  brown  with 
a  white  star  on  his  forehead,  "  who,"  Robson 
remarked  to  himself,  "  looked  a  stayer  and  a  goer 
all  over."  He  missed  the  name  of  this  horse 
which  had  so  taken  his  fancy ;  but,  having  made 
up  his  mind,  and  being  naturally  firm — as  he 
says ;  I  call  it  obstinacy — he  at  once  entered  the 
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lists,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  gaining  his  object 
.at  an  outlay  of  ninety  guineas,  which  he  mentally 
declared  was  "  dirt  cheap."  On  going  to  make 
inquiries  about  his  purchase  and  to  arrange  for  his 
removal  he,  of  course,  learned  the  horse's  name. 
It  was  "  Tom- Jim- Jack  !  "  Yes,  "  Tom- Jim-Jack  " 
had  passed  into  Robson's  hands  for  the  sum  of 
ninety  guineas  ! 

Robson,  on  the  whole,  was  rather  pleased  at 
this  discovery.  There  was  something  quite  sooth- 
ing in  the  reflection  that  the  beast  which  had 
caused  him  so  much  annoyance  and  cost  him  so 
.much  money  was  now  actually  in  his  possession, 
forced  to  do  his  bidding  and  to  carry  him  wherever 
he  wished.  At  least  that  was  Ilobson's  idea : 
Tom -Jim- Jack  "  had  a  different  theory,  as  soon 
appeared.  No  sooner  had  the  horse  settled  down 
in  his  stable  at  Ilobson's  little  box  in  Northampton- 
shire, than  he  came  out  in  his  true  colours  as  a 
"  puffect  demon,"  at  least  so  Ilobson's  groom 
declared.  But  Robson  himself  pooh-poohed  his 
underling. 

"  You  fellows  don't  understand  him,"  he  said. 
"  Leave  him  to  me  and  you'll  see.  It's  only  his 
way  ;  and  if  it  isn't — begad  !  he  won't  try  any  of 
his  tricks  on  me  !  " 

I  may  remark  here  that  I  have  taken  this  por- 
tion of  "  Tom- Jim- Jack's "  career  from  the 
evidence  of  the  groom.  Ilobson's  own  account  of 
the  matter  differs  essentially,  but  on  the  whole  I 
incline  towards  his  groom's.  Confident  of  his 
power,  then,  Robson  took  an  early  opportunity  of 
trying  his  new  acquisition.  Three  days  after  his 
return  from  London  there  happened  to  be  a  meet 
comparatively  close  to  his  house,  at  which  he 
determined  to  give  "  Tom- Jim- Jack "  his  first 
trial. 

Robson  wanted  to  be  particularly  well-mounted 
that  day,  being  anxious  to  make  a  good  appear- 
ance, because  the  meet  was  certain  to  be  attended 
by  a  Miss  Marie  Wyatt,  a  neighbouring  heiress, 
whom  Robson  flattered  himself  (I  never  saw  it, 
but  of  course  he  says  so)  was  already  more  than 
half  in  love  with  him,  and  whom  he  hoped  ere 
long  to  make  wholly  so  ;  indeed  he  still  maintains 
that  he  was  much  nearer  success  than  most  people 
think.  That  may  easily  be.  However,  it  is 
certain  that  Robson  set  out  for  the  meet,  mounted 
on  "  Tom- Jim- Jack,"  in  the  highest  spirits,  and 
swelled  with  his  usual  sublime  self-confidence. 

"  Call  this  horse  a  demon  ?  "  he  said  to  himself  ; 
"  why,  he's  as  quiet  as  a  sheep,  and  his  mouth's 
just  perfect.  He  knows  when  he's  got  his  master 
on  his  back — trust  him  for  that.  Come  up,  then  !  " 
.  and  he  trotted  briskly  towards  the  meet,  where  he 
soon  arrived.  There  was  a  good  attendance  and  a 
quick  find  ;  indeed,  Robson  had  hardly  time  to 
exchange  more  than  a  brief  good-morning  with 
Miss  Wyatt  before  the  run  had  commenced  ;  he 
had  not  been  five  minutes  on  the  ground  before  the 
whole  field  was  sweeping  away  with  one  exception 
—  Robson  himself. 

Yes !  Robson  was  ignominiously  left  behind  ; 
for  "  Tom- Jim- Jack "  was  not  inclined  to  start 
just  then.  In  vain  Robson  spurred  and  whipped. 
u  Tom -Jim- Jack  "  planted  his  fore-legs  down  in  a 


decided  manner  and  would  not  budge.  For  quite 
three  minutes  the  battle  between  rider  and  horse 
continued,  when  suddenly  the  latter  tossed  his 
head  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Oh,  well,  if  }^ou  will  have 
it  then  !  "  and  dashed  off,  while  Robson  muttered 
to  himself  : 

"  Ah !  I  thought  you'd  soon  see  who  was 
master." 

Away  dashed  "  Tom- Jim- Jack  "  at  full  speed, 
rapidly  overhauling  the  field,  and  taking  his  fences 
in  splendid  style.  Soon  he  was  coming  through 
the  stragglers  in  the  rear,  then  through  the  ruck 
in  the  middle. 

"  Come,  come  ;  this  will  do  nicely,"  said  Robson, 
trying  to  ease  up  a  little,  but  in  vain.  He  had 
set  his  horse  going,  but  he  couldn't  stop  him. 
"  Tom- Jim- Jack "  pushed  his  way  regardless  of 
remonstrances,  hardly  slackening  speed,  and  mak- 
ing straight  for  an  open  gate,  at  which  there  was 
already  a  fair  crowd.  Robson  tried  again  to  pull 
him  up,  but  without  success.  On  he  dashed, 
scattering  men  and  women,  slap  through  the  gate, 
first  jamming  Miss  Wyatt  (who  was  just  then 
passing  through),  and  causing  her  to  be  thrown, 
while  he  bore  Robson  on,  regardless  of  the  latter's 
struggles  to  pull  up  and  go  to  his  lady-love's  assist- 
ance. 

Next  the  leaders  were  rapidly  overhauled,  and 
in  ten  minutes  more  "  Tom- Jim- Jack  "  was  abso- 
lutely first  and  in  the  middle  of  the  hounds,  while 
Robson  was  saluted  by  shouts  of  "  Keep  back,  sir." 
"  Confounded  Cockney."  "  Pull  up,  sir,  pull  up. 
You're  riding  over  the  hounds."  This  was  the 
climax.  "  Tom- Jim- Jack  "  had  now  had  enough  of 
it ;  so,  collecting  all  his  energies  for  one  last  effort, 
he  tossed  Robson  neatly  over  his  head,  and  then 
made  the  best  of  his  way  home  to  his  stable. 

"  Smith,"  said  Robson  solemnly  to  his  groom  an 
hour  and  a- half  later,  when  he  had  been  dis- 
covered by  a  relief  party  which  had  been  sent  out 
to  search  for  him  on  the  return  of  "  Tom-Jim- 
Jack  "  riderless,  but  self-complacent ;  "  Smith  ! 
never  let  me  see  or  hear  of  that  beast  again.  Get 
rid  of  him  somehow — anyhow.  Don't  bother  me 
with  the  questions  as  to  the  how — but  get  rid  of 
him.    You  understand  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do.  You 
see  there's  that  there  " 

"Smith!"  said  Robson  feebly,  "I  won't  hear 
another  word  about  the  brute.  Don't  talk  about 
him,  get  rid  of  him." 

"  Right  you  are,  sir  !  You  leave  him  to  me," 
replied  Smith  cheerily,  as  he  helped  to  lay  Robson 
on  a  hurdle,  and  carry  him  home. 

Robson  had  three  ribs  broken,  and  was  badly 
bruised  and  shaken  all  over.  He  was  confined  to 
his  room  for  several  weeks,  and  had,  besides,  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  that  Miss  Wyatt,  though  not 
severely  hurt  as  to  the  body,  was  deeply  injured 
in  her  feelings,  and  was  thoroughly  enraged  at  his 
base  conduct,  in  first  brutally  knocking  her  off  her 
horse,  and  then  callously  riding  on,  leaving  her 
to  look  after  herself  as  best  she  could.  We  may 
dismiss  Miss  Wyatt  now ;  I  need  scarcely  add  that 
she  dismissed  Robson. 

Nothing  had  been  said  about  "  Tom- Jim- Jack  " 
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dining  my  friend's  illness,  but  a  letter  the  invalid 
received  in  the  last  days  of  his  convalescence  drew 
his  attention  to  the  brute  once  more.  This  letter 
was  from  Robson's  bachelor  uncle,  from  whom,  as 
I  have  mentioned,  he  had  expectations,  and  to 
whom  he  had  sent  his  former  hunter  as  a  present. 

"  Ah  !  "  muttered  Robson,  as  he  took  the  letter  ; 
"  this  will  be  to  thank  me  for  old  Selim.  He's 
taken  his  time  about  writing,  for  I  had  given 
orders  for  Selim  to  be  sent  to  him  the  very  day 
I  rode  out  on  that  beggar  '  Tom- Jim- Jack.' 
I'm  not  likely  to  forget  that  date.  But  perhaps 
the  old  chap's  been  ill,  for  his  handwriting  looks 
rather  shaky.    Well,  let's  see  what  he  has  to  say." 

Robson  opened  the  envelope  and  began  to  read, 
at  first  languidly,  then  with  a  start  of  astonish- 
ment, and  finally  with  a  gradually  lengthening 
face,  and  an  expression  of  constantly  growing- 
surprise  and  wonder.  This  was  the  letter  : — 
"  James, 

"Your  rascally  plot  has  failed,  no  thanks, 
however,  to  you.  Could  you  not  wait  in  patience 
during  the  few  short  years  which  in  the  course  of 
nature  were  all  that  delayed  your  possession  of 
my  fortune  ?  Were  you  so  eager  for  the  dead 
man's  shoes  as  to  employ  all  your  diabolical 
ingenuity  to  hasten  the  time  when  you  could 
undisputed  slip  into  them?  The  horse  you 
pressed  into  your  service  as  an  accomplice  of  your 
dastardly  design  did  his  work  well,  but  not  so  com- 
pletely as  you  could  have  wished.  The  doctor  tells 
me  that  my  recovery  is  now  certain,  and  I  have 
already  regained  sufficient  strength  to  alter  my 
will  entirely.  I  do  not  suppose  that  even  you — 
now  that  you  are  thoroughly  unmasked — will  have 
the  colossal  impudence  to  write  to  me,  still  less 
attempt  to  see  me  personally  ;  but  in  case  either 
plan  should  enter  your  scheming  brain,  understand 
that  all  letters  from  you  will  be  returned  unopened, 
while  my  servants  have  strict  orders  to  prevent 
you  from  ever  crossing  my  doorstep. 

"William  Robson." 

"  Now  whatever  does  this  mean  ?  "  cried  Robson, 
ringing  the  bell,  and  telling  the  servant  who 
answered  it  to  summon  Smith  at  once.  "  '  Dastardly 
design,'  'rascally  plot,'  'diabolical  ingenuity,'  has 
the  man  gone  mad  ?  Ah,  Smith  !  I  have  had  a 
very  curious  letter  from  my  uncle  about — as  far  as 
I  can  make  it  out,  about  the  horse  I  sent  him. 
Did  Selim — I  never  saw  it  myself,  but  you  may 
have — did  Selim  ever  show  any  signs  of  temper 
while  you  had  him  in  hand  ?  " 

"  Selim,  sir  ?  Never  ;  never  was  there  a  quieter 
hoss  nor  he.  I'm  thinking  you'll  be  glad  you've 
got  him  still." 

"  Got  him  still  ! "  repeated  Robson  angrily. 
"  What  d'ye  mean  ?  You  sent  him  to  my  uncle,  as 
I  told  you." 

"  No,  sir.  You  see  it  was  like  this,  sir.  When 
that  brown  brute  knocked  you  about  so,  sir,  you 
told  me  to  get  rid  of  'im  anyhow,  but  not  to  bother 
you  about  "im,  only  T  was  to  be  sure  and  get  rid 
of  'im.  Well,  sir,  thinks  I,  '  the  governor  will 
be  wanting  a  hoss  w'en  he  gets  better,  no  doubt, 
-and  he'll  most  likely  wish  a  nice  quiet  'un  as  he 
knows,  and  as  knows  'im — for  a  week  or  two, 


any'ow.  So  we'll  just  keep  back  old  Selim,  as  by 
rights  should  be  sent  off  to-day,  and  we'll  send 
off  this  "  Tom-jim-jams"  to  the  other  gent,  as  I've 
'eard  the  governor  say  'as  been  in  Amerrikey,  and 
so  no  doubts  up  to  all  them  games  of  sich  brutes.' 
So  Selim's'ere  " 

"  Confound  you  !  I  see  it  all,"  yelled  Robson. 
"  You  sent  '  Tom- Jim- Jack '  to  my  uncle  !  A 
brute  which  was  too  much  even  for  me  you  sent 
to  an  old  man  of  over  sixty,  who  wanted  a  quiet 
mount.  No  doubt  the  brute's  thrown  him,  or 
savaged  him,  or  half -killed  him  somehow,  and  b< 
thinks  I  did  it  all  on  purpose.  You've  ruined  me, . 
I  tell  you,"  etc.r  etc.,  etc. 

The  et  ceteras  were  varied  and  powerful,  but  1 
will  leave  them  to  the  reader's  imagination ,  quite 
confident  that  out  of  his  own  store  of  knowled  Lr<  ■ 
he  can  supply  the  omission.  As  for  Robson,  there 
was  really  every  excuse  for  him.  What  actually 
took  place  between  "  Tom- Jim- Jack "  and  the 
elder  Robson,  however,  I  never  knew;  for  the 
unfortunate  nephew  has  not  heard  from  his  uncle 
from  that  day  to  this,  and  has  failed  in  every 
attempt  to  re-open  communication  with  him.  This- 
was  a  very  severe  blow  for  Robson,  who  had 
always  been  looked  upon  as  his  uncle's  heir  ;  but,, 
as  he  sometimes  says,.  "  the  malice  of  that  demon 
horse  was  not  yet  sated,"  though  some  years  passed 
on  without  his  baleful  shadow  falling  across  my 
friend's  path. 

It  was  about  two  years  ago  this  spring  that 
Robson  again  came  in  contact  with  "  Tom- Jim- 
Jack."    At  that  time  he  was  staying  up  the  river,, 
though  he  had  still  kept  on   his  little  place  in. 
Northamptonshire,  and  had  also  a  balance  of  some  • 
.£500  lying  at  a  local  private  bank  in  that  county. . 
This  money  he  had  deposited  there  while  looking 
for  a  suitable  investment,  and  as  he  was  hard  to 
please — he  calls   it   "caution" — it   might  have 
remained  there  a  long  time,  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, had  he  not,  in  the  spring  of  '90,  heard 
certain  rumours   affecting   the   bank,    and  also 
received  a  hint  from-  such  a  well-informed  quarter 
that  he  at  once  determined  to  lose  no  time,  but  set 
off  at  once  in  person  to  draw  out  his  money. 
Accordingly  he  found  himself  shivering  outside 
Paddington  Station,  on  a  wet,  cold,  spring  day, 
looking   for   a   nice   hansom    to  drive  him  to 
St.  Pancras  quickly,  for  he  had  little  time  to- 
spare. 

" 'Ere  y 'are,  sir  !  'ere  y'are  !  "  cried  a  cabman,, 
driving  a  stout-looking  brown  horse.  "  There  and 
back  in  no  time  V 

It  was  apparently  as  good  a  turn-out  as  there 
was  about  the  place,  so  Robson  jumped  in,  calling 
out,  "  St.  Pancras.  Glass  down,"  and  was  driven 
off".  It  was  not  prudent  of  Robson  to  have  the 
glass  down,  but  there  was  a  cold  east  wind  and  a 
heavy  drizzle  with  which  the  ordinary  expedient 
of  an  umbrella  held  in  front  would  have  been 
unable  to  cope;  so-  he  had  the  window  down,  and 
gazed  despondently  out  through  its  dirty  panes.. 
Suddenly  he  became  conscious  of  a  vague  resem- 
blance in  the  cab-horse  to  an  animal  he  had  at  one 
time  known  ;  there  was  a  curious  triangular  wound 
on  the  back  of  his  neck  which  Robson  seemed  to* 
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have  noticed  before  on  one  of  his  own  horses, 
while  there  was  a  strange  familiarity  in  the  way 
-the  beast  tossed  his  head,  and  laid  back  his  ears  at 
the  swish  of  the  whip. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  murmured  Robson, "  he  reminds  me 
of  that  demon  of  a  horse,  4  Tom-Jim- Jack.'  " 

Just  as  Robson  muttered  this  ill-omened  name 
the  cab-horse  slipped,  made  an  effort  to  stand,  and 
then  came  down  heavily,  sending  Robson's  head 
through  the  hansom  window  with  great  force. 

When  Robson  recovered  his  senses  he  found 
himself  the  centre  of  a  sympathising  crowd,  while 
■  close  by  stood  the  cab-horse  which  had  regained 
its  feet.  Robson  gazed  eagerly  at  the  animal 
through  the  blood  which  was  freely  flowing  down 
his  face.  Yes!  though  altered  by  time  and  ill- 
usage,  though  addressed  by  his  driver  as  "Jumping 
Jack,"  his  former  owner  had  no  doubt  that  he  was 
gazing  on  his  old  time  enemy,  "  Tom-  Jim-  Jack." 
Reviling  fate,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  conducted 
to  a  neighbouring  hospital,  where  he  had  his 
wounds  dressed  ;  and  then — as  it  was  impossible 
for  him  now  to  catch  a  train  which  would  carry 
him  into  Northamptonshire  during  business  hours — 
he  made  his  way  (on  foot  this  time)  to  the  Midland 

•  Grand,  where  he  put  up  for  the  night. 

Next  morning  he  caught  an  early  train  and 
.  arrived  at  the  little  town  where  was  situated  the 
-  chief  office  of  his  bank  before  eleven.    Alas  !  he 
was  too  late.    A  run  on  the  bank  had  commenced 
that  very  morning,  and  before  Robson  could  fight 
his  way  anywhere  near  the  doors,  they  had  closed 
ifor  ever. 

That  bank  subsequently  paid  one-and-sixpence 
in  the  pound. 

But  "  Tom- Jim- Jack's  "  career  was  very  near  its 
end,  and  at  the  close  of  last  year  I  called  on 
Robson,  who  was  then  in  town,  to  tell  him  of  the 
death  of  his  tormentor,  which  I  had  learned 
.  accidentally. 

I  found  him  in  a  very  irritable  mood,  suffering, 
he  told  me,  from  a  violent  and  unparalleled  attack 
of  indigestion,  which  had  lasted  for  the  preceding 
ten  days.  I  sympathised  with  him,  and  then 
>  remarked  : 

"  But  cheer  up,  Robson  !  I've  got  good  news 
rfor  you.    Who  do  you  think's  dead  ?  " 

"  I  am,  pretty  nearly,"  he  growled  in  reply. 

"  But  guess  !  "  I  persisted. 

"  Queen  Anne,"  he  snarled  savagely. 

"  No,"  I  answered  triumphantly ;  "  not  Queen 
Anne,  but  '  Tom- Jim- Jack  ! 7  " 

Robson's  face  lit  up ;  he  became  positively 
cheerful. 

"  Ah !  that's  good  news  indeed,"  he  replied. 
"  How  did  you  hear  ?    Tell  me  all  about  it  ?  " 
"  Well,  of  course  you  know  he  came  down  to  a 
-cab?" 

"  Know  !  Haven't  I  cause  to  remember  it  ? 
Confound  it !  you  needn't  go  over  old  and  sere 
ground." 

«  Very  well.  About  six  months  ago  he  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a  cabman  who  frequently  drives 
me,  and  I  have  come  across  old  Tom  more  than 

•  once  lately — though  I  did  not  mention  the  fact  to 
.  you,  as  it  might  have  annoyed  you.  The  old  horse 


was  looking  very  shaky  and  broken-down,  and  one 
could  see  at  a  glance  that  his  days  were  numbered, 
indeed  he  was  dying  on  his  feet.  So  I  was  not 
surprised  to  see  my  cabman  with  a  new  horse 
to-day.  1  What's  come  over  old  "  Jumping  Jack  ?  " ' 
I  asked,  for  that  was  the  name  he  went  by  latterly. 
4  Dead  sir,'  replied  the-  cabman  ;  'killed.'  And 
then  he  went  on  to  tell  me  that  he  had  sold  him 
to  Grisi,  a  restaurateur  who — so  the  cabman 
declares,  and  swears  he  can  prove — killed  him,  and 
brought  him  out  as  a  novelty  under  the  title  of 
*  Our  Special  Combination  Sausage.'  " 

"  What !  "  cried  Robson  suddenly.  "  How  long 
ago,  man,  how  long  ago  ?" 

"  About  three  weeks  ago,"  I  replied. 

"What  was  the  name  he  was  f  brought  out' 
under  ?  "  he  asked  again. 

"  1  Our  Special  Combination  Sausage,'  "  I 
answered.  "  But  of  course  you  . must  take  it  with 
a  grain  of  salt." 

"  1 A  grain  of  salt ' !  I  used  the  whole  cruet 
stand  to  him,"  he  yelled,  jumping  up  and  pacing 
the  room  in  great  excitement.  "  The  malice  of 
that  demon  horse  pursues  me  beyond  the  grave. 
'  Beyond  the  grave,'  do  I  say  ?  /  am  his  grave — 
the  walking  mausoleum  of  at  least  a  portion  of 
him.  For  three  days,  I  tell  you — three  days  in 
succession — about  a  fortnight  ago,  I  lunched  at 
Grisi's  on  the  '  latest  novelty  ' — the  '  Combination 
Sausage.'  I  liked  it — liked  it.  Ha,  ha  !  "  and  he 
laughed  a  mirthless  laugh.  "  I  had  some  sent 
home.  I  had  it  for  supper.  No  wonder  I'm 
suffering  from  indigestion  now ;  that's  his  spite. 
Didn't  I  tell  you  he  was  more  than  equine  ?  Now 
do  you  believe  that  there  is  something  supernatural 
in  his  persecution  of  me  ?  What  cunning  !  what 
malice  !  Oh,  if  it  is  bad  to  meet  a  deceased  enemy 
in  the  spirit,  it  is  worse — much  worse — to  meet 
him  in  the  sausage.  Oh,  I  shall  die  !  I  know  I 
shall  die  of  undigested  'Tom- Jim- Jack.'  Then, 
and  then  only,  will  that  demon  horse  be  satisfied. 
Leave  me  alone  to  my  doom." 

He  did  not  die,  however,  but  recovered  in  a 
day  or  two.  Still,  even  now,  it  is  not  altogether 
safe  to  mention  to  him  unexpectedly  the  apparently 
innocent  name  of  "  Tom- Jim- Jack."  He  has, 
also,  given  up  eating  sausages. 

The  curious  breach  of  promise  case  in  which  the 
proprietor  of  The  Matrimonial  News  was  mulcted 
several  thousands  of  pounds  in  damages  has  had 
the  effect  of  creating  quite  a  boom  in  the  par- 
ticularly obnoxious  class  of  literature  to  which 
this  periodical  belongs. 

Presumably,  the  disclosures  made  at  the  trial 
on  the  subject  of  the  profits  which  Mr.  Duncan 
secured  from  his  publication,  have  whetted  the 
appetites  of  people  who  agree  with  the  advice 
given  by  an  unscrupulous  Wall  Street  operator  to 
his  son  :  "  Make  money,  my  boy — honestly  if  you 
can,  but  make  money."  Every  student  of  human 
nature  knows  that  the  crop  of  fools  is  well  nigh 
inexhaustible,  and  surely  no  more  striking  proof 
of  this  humiliating  state  of  affairs  can  be  desired 
than  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  half-a  dozen  or  so 
of  these  matrimonial  papers  manage  to  exist. 
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A  faga  of  farsa* 


INCONSTANCY. 

'One  eve  of  beauty,  when  the  sun 

Was  on  the  stream  of  Guadalquiver, 
To  gold  converting,  one  by  one, 

The  ripples  of  that  mighty  river, 
Beside  me  on  the  bank  was  seated 

A  Seville  girl,  with  auburn  hair, 
And  eyes  that  might  the  world  have  cheated — 

A  wild,  bright,  wicked,  diamond  pair. 

She  stooped  and  wrote  upon  the  sand, 

Just  as  the  loving  sun  was  going, 
With  such  a  soft,  small,  shining  hand, 

You  would  have  sworn  'twas  silver  flowing. 
"Her  words  were  three,  and  not  one  more. 

What  could  Diana's  motto  be  ? 
The  siren  wrote  upon  the  shore, 

"  Death  !  not  inconstancy  !  " 

And  then  her  two  large,  languid  eyes, 

So  turned  on  mine — the  Furies  take  me  ! 
I  set  the  stream  on  fire  with  sighs, 

And  was  the  fool  she  chose  to  make  me. 
Saint  Francis  would  have  been  deceived 

By  such  an  eye  and  such  a  hand — 
But  one  week  more,  and  I  believed 

As  much  the  woman  as  the  sand  ! 

 ===aaQQ©3>Q&3»===-  

THE  OLD  MAN'S  ADVICE. 

"You  think  I'm  gettin'  on,  do  ye?    Well,  Jim, 

perhaps  I  be, 
But  then  I  haven't  gone  so  far  but  that  your  p'int 

I  see ; 

You  'low  as  I'm  thick-headed,  and  that  my  pulse 
beats  slow, 

And  likewise  I'm  unsartain  'bout  some  things  I 
orter  know. 

Hit's  nat'ral  you   should  think  so,,  yet  I  hain't 

forgot  the  days 
When  I  was  fresh  and  curly-haired  and  used  to 

younger  ways  ; 
1  likewise  hain't  forgot  that  I  to  rash  conclusions 

jumped,  . 

And  through  my  veins  the  blood  of  youth  was 
furiously  pumped. 

Yet  when  you  ask  me  plump  and  square  if  you 

can  marry  Nell, 
The  first  thing  shovin'  through  my  mind  is — is, 

ahem !  is,  well, 
How'd  you  suppose  if,  as  yoi  s  y,  Nell's  happiness 

you  seek, 

You're  going  to  make  her  feel  so  on  ten  hundred 
cents  a  week  ? 

What's  that  ?    You  love  each  other  so,  you  won't 

care  for  such  trash  ? 
Well,  maybe  for  a  week  or  so,  before  you've  spent 

your  cash. 


Young  love  might  blind  your  foolish  hearts  to  th* 
need  of  bread  and  butter,  ■ 

But  after  that — Lord  bless  you  both  ! — how  dis- 
content would  mutter ! 

No,  Jim,  it  naturally  won't  do.  The  way  that 
things  are  goin' 

You'll  have  to  stop  your  dudish  airs,  and  git  right 
down  to  hoein' ; 

That  is,  if  you  expect  to  make  my  daughter  Nell 
your  wife ; 

I'm  talking  solid  business  now,  my  boy,  you  bet 
your  life  ! 

In  ten  years  you  and  her  will  gladly  thank  your 

poor  old  dad, 
And  wonder  at  your  foolish  selves  for  ever  getting 

mad ; 

So  just  get  up  and  hustle,  Jim ;  turn  in  to  money 
makin', 

Then  when  you  marry  there'll  be  neither  heart  noi 
stomach  achin'. 

 — — r>iQ0333S»as=-  

THE  INEVITABLE. 

I  like  the  man  who  faces  what  he  must 

With  step  triumphant  and  a  heart  of  cheer ; 
Who  fights  the  daily  battle  without  fear ; 
Sees  his  hopes  fail,  yet  keeps  unfaltering  trust 
That  God  is  God  ;  that  somehow,  true  and  just 
His  plans  work  out  for  mortals  ;  not  a  tear 
Is  shed  when  fortune,  which  the  world  holds 
dear, 

Falls  from  his  grasp  ;  better,  with  love,  a  crust 

Than  living  in  dishonour  ;  envies  not, 
Nor  loses  faith  in  man  ;  but  does  his  best, 

Nor  ever  murmurs  at  his  humbler  lot, 
But  with  a  smile  and  words  of  hope,  gives  zest 

To  every  toiler ;  he  alone  is  great, 

Who  by  a  life, heroic  conquers  fate. 

 «=oQ@3Q3aoa==—  

AS   ROSEBUDS  WILL. 

The  dewclrop  loved  the  rosebud,  and  the  rosebud 

loved  the  clew, 
But  the  frost  king,  hoary-headed,  came  between 

the  lovers  true  ; 

Oh,  a  million  jewTels  brought  he  to  entice  the  rose- 
bud sweet, 

Ten  hundred  thousand  diamonds,  and  cast  them  at 
her  feet. 

The  dewdrop's  tender  opals  paled  before  such 
kingly  show, 

The  rosebud  chose  the  diamonds,  as  rosebuds  will, 
you  know. 

And  now?  Oh,  well,  the  sequel  can  be  whispered 

in  a  breath — 
She  had  her  hour  of  splendour,  and  she  paid  for  it 

with  death* 
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Questions  Worth  Discussion* 


IS   EUROPE   GROWING  COLDER? 

f •METEOROLOGICAL  observations  of 
I  the  past  few  years  have  confirmed 
the  prevalent  impression  that  the 
climate  of  Europe  generally  has 
become  slightly  colder.  The  average 
temperature  of  the  past  seven 
years  in  France  and  Belgium  is 
about  two-thirds  of  a  degree  below 
the  normal  average. 

Before  we  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  Avell- 
organised  thermometrical  observations  we  had  to 
have  recourse  to  natural  phenomena — such  as 
vegetation,  freezing  over  of  the  lakes  and  rivers, 
&c. — to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  variations  of  the 
temperature  ;  among  these  we  must  reckon  the 
movements  of  glaciers,  which  evidently  depend 
upon  the  temperature,  condensation  of  vapour, 
the  winds,  the  amount  of  sunshine,  and  so  on. 

Although  we  cannot  yet  ascertain  the  exact 
influence  exercised  by  each  one  of  these  factors, 
the  researches  are  of  great  interest  because  the 
action  of  a  period  of  years  is  to  be  found  summed 
up  at  the  extremity  of  a  glacier. 

The  Evidence  of  Glaciers— 

Our  attention  was  first  drawn  to  this  question 
of  the  movement  of  glaciers  in  the  years  1870  and 
1871,  when  Professor  Forel  and  I  were  upon  that 
of  the  Khone,  measuring  the  amount  of  vapour 
deposited  upon  it  in  the  form  of  dew.  In  1S70 
we  took  a  chart  of  the  front,  and  in  1871  we 
were  astonished  to  find  that  there  had  been  a 
backward  motion  or  shrinking,  which  continued 
during  the  following  years. 

We  endeavoured  to  discover  by  examining  the 
ground  and  questioning  the  inhabitants,  what  had 
taken  place  previously,  and  found  that  after  the 
rainy  years  1816  and  1817  it  had  advanced  or  ex- 
tended farther  than  at  any  other  time  this  century  ; 
since  then  there  had  been  periods  of  advance  and 
retrogression,  the  duration  and  importance  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  determine ;  but  since  1855 
or  1856  the  backward  movement  had  been  con- 
tinual. 

—as  Shewn  by  Increase  or  Decrease. 

I  find  this  to  be  the  case  in  several  other  coun- 
tries ;  the  glaciers  of  the  Scandinavian  Alps,  Green- 
land, and  Spitzbergen  have  all  decreased  ;  the  same 
holds  good  in  the  Caucasus ;  and  those  of  the 
Pyrenees  had  either  decreased  or  totally  dis- 
appeared. The  region  thus  affected  extends  over 
more  than  100  degrees  of  longitude. 


In  the  Alps  this  diminution  continued  until' 
1881  and  1885,  since  which  time  some  have 
recommenced  a  forward  movement,  others  have 
remained  stationary,  and  a  small  number  continue 
to  decrease  ;  but  it  appears  certain  that  this  extra- 
ordinary retrogression  or  shrinking  is  nearing  its 
end. 

This  recession  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  masses 
is  a  very  important  fact,  and  deserves  to  be 
studied  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  its  significa- 
tion. It  would  be  quite  wrong  to  look  upon  these 
variations  as  indicative  simply  of  the  temperature 
during  the  preceding  year,  for  they  are  dependent 
upon  many  other  circumstances — humidity  of  the 
air,  snow,  &c. — and,  moreover,  the  glaciers  are 
not  affected  so  quickly  and  are  not  all  affected  at 
the  same  time  even  when  subjected  to  the  same 
meteorological  conditions. 

"When,  however,  we  see  glaciers  generally  under- 
going the  same  process  (of  increase  or  decrease) 
for  a  long  period,  we  know  that  there  must  be  a 
general  cause  acting  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
time. 

If  these  phenomena  were  studied  in  a  systematic 
manner  we  should  in  all  probability  arrive  at  some- 
interesting  and  highly  important  information 
concerning  their  natural  philosophy.  It  is  not  very 
difficult  to  obtain  a  record  of  the  movements  of 
glaciers  ;  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  can  be  done  by 
the  following  simple  method. 

How  the  Information  is  Obtained. 

In  1870  we  stuck  two  stakes  into  the  ground  at 
the  base,  and  then  with  a  pocket  sextant  we 
determined  the  position  of  a  dozen  different  points 
on  the  glaciers,  and  were  able  to  prove  each 
succeeding  year  a  considerable  decrease. 

Of  course  we  could  not  tell  to  a  half  inch,  but 
the  measurements  were  sufficiently  exact  for  our 
purpose;  a  very  exact  measurement  is  hardly 
possible  as  the  position  of  the  front  of  the  mass 
varies  at  times  in  an  hour,,  owing  to  a  sudden 
breaking  off*  of  great  blocks  of  ice. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  find  out,  by  enquiry  of 
the  inhabitants  and  by  searching  among  ancient 
documents,  whether  a  similar  general  decrease  or 
retrograde  movement  had  taken  place  at  any  other 
time,  and  to  what  extent,,  but  there  is  no  proper 
data. 

Although  a  few  of  the  glaciers  are  still 
decreasing,  there  is  clear  evidence  that  this  will 
soon  stop  and  the  opposite  process  commence  in  these 
also ;  and  this  general  movement  in  advance 
indicates  a  lowering  of  the  temperature  in  Europe 
and  supports  the  observations  which  have  been, 
made  in  the  ordinary  way  by  our  meteorologists. 
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WHAT  IS  ELECTRICITY"? 


fE  hear  and  read  a  good  deal  aDout 
i  electricity  and  magnetism,  electric 
]  currents  and  the  "  electric  fluid  " ; 
but  when  we  begin  to  reflect  upon 
the  existence  of  this  "  fluid "  and 
its  connection  with  the  other  forces 
of  nature,  we  find  that  it  is  only  a 
handy  word  used  to  express  a  some- 
thing which  it  is  difficult  to  define. 
Does  electricity  exist  ?  And  if  so,  what  is  it? 
"What  is  this  mysterious,  invisible,  so-called  fluid  ? 
What  takes  place  in  the  countless  wires  which  we 
see  above  our  heads  ?  What  force  is  at  work  in 
that  cable  which  connects  the  machine  with  those 
brilliant  lamps  ? 

The  Way  it  Shows  Itself— 
If  we  look  at  the  wires  we  can  see  no  difference 
in  them,  yet  there  is  a  wonderful  something  at 
work ;  place  a  steel  needle  near  the  wires  and  you 
see  that  it  is  attracted  to  them  ;  cut  through  the 
wires  and  a  shower  of  sparks  come  forth,  small 
pieces  of  glowing  metal  are  dispersed  around  and 
there  appear  flashes  of  light,  not  only  similar  to 
lightning  flashes,  but  really  of  the  same  kind. 

A  piece  of  glass  or  rosin  rubbed  with  flannel 
attracts  light  substances  ;  immediately  after  being 
attracted  these  bodies  are  repulsed.  We  say  that 
they  have  become  "electrified."  Glass  and  rosin 
become  electric  in  different  ways  ;  glass- electricity 
is  positive  and  rosin-electricity  is  negative.  The 
former  kind  attracts  the  latter,  but  two  bodies 
charged  with  the  same  kind  of  electricity  repel 
each  other. 

Another  phenomenon  is  called  electric  induction 
■or  influence.  Place  a  metallic  non- electrified  body, 
A,  near  another  body,  B.  charged  with  positive 
electricity,  and  the  former  becomes  electric  in  two 
ways— the  end  nearest  B  is  negative  and  the 
farther  end  is  positive.  If  we  join  a  wire  to  the 
farther  end  of  A  and  carry  the  wire  to  the  earth, 
"the  positive  electricity  rushes  to  earth  and  only 
the  negative  remains. 

—and  How  it  is  Produced. 

A  continuous  current  of  electricity  is  obtained 
in  practice  from  a  dynamo  machine  or  by  gal- 
vanism ;  in  the  latter  case  we  have  the  familiar 
cells  with  copper  and  zinc ;  the  chemical  decom- 
position of  one  metal  by  the  acid  has  the  same 
-effect  as  the  turning  of  the  handle  of  an  electric 
machine — it  continually  creates  fresh  electricity 
to  replace  what  has  been  used. 

This  phenomenon  led  to  the  enquiry:  Is  this 
simply  the  result  of  influence  (or  induction)  or 
is  it  assisted  by  the  atmosphere  between  the  two 
circuits  ?  The  result  of  various  experiments 
showed  that  the  latter  is  the  case,  and  that  the 
electricity  moves — with  great  rapidity — from  one 
wave  of  air  to  another ;  the  whole  amount  of  elec- 
tricity is  not  discharged  all  at  once,  but  is  divided 
into  several  discharges,  each  weaker  than  the  pre- 
ceding one. 

A  homely  illustration  of  this  is  seen  when 
we  quickly  open  the   door  of  a  room  which 


has  a  window  opposite  the  door  :  the  window 
springs  up  slightly,  and  if  it  is  a  swing  door  the 
window  is  affected  each  time  it  swings  backwards 
and  forwards.  The  cause  of  this  is  the  entrance 
of  more  air,  causing  a  "  thinning"  of  that  in  the 
room  and  a  consequent  alteration  of  tension, 
beginning  at  the  door  and  flowing  in  waves  across 
the  room,  affecting  everything  ;  but  the  effect  is 
only  noticed  in  such  an  object  as  the  window  which 
rests  loosely  in  the  frame-work. 

Is  it  due  to  Ether?— 

This  waving  is  to  be  observed  in  many  ways — 
in  the  transmission  of  sound,  light,  heat — and 
science  now  tells  us  that  there  is  a  certain  some- 
thing, a  thin,  elastic,  invisible  something,  called 
ether,  which  fills  all  space,  pervades  everything,  is 
at  the  bottom  of  all  matter,  and  to  which  is 
ascribed  a  similar  wavy  motion  ;  that  electricity, 
magnetism,  light,  heat,  are  similar  phenomena,  or 
appearances,  all  due  to  these  movements  of  ether  ; 
and  that  the  electric  fluid,  in  the  hitherto  accepted 
sense  of  the  term,  with  its  attracting  and  repelling 
power,  does  not  exist. 

Scientific  men  suspected  something  of  this  kind 
years  ago.  Faraday  said  that  he  was  more  inclined 
to  believe  in  the  co-operation  of  an  outside  con- 
ducting medium  in  connection  with  the  trans- 
mission of  electric  and  magnetic  force  than  to 
believe  these  effects  to  be  merely  distant  attraction 
and  repulsion  ;  he  suggested  that  it  might  be  the 
ether,  for  it  was  certainly  not  unlikely  that,  if 
ether  existed,  it  had  other  functions  than  the  mere 
transmission  of  light. 

—as  Light  and  Heat  are. 

This  idea  has  recently  received  confirmation 
through  the  experiments  of  Hertz,  who  discovered 
that  the  electrical  effects  above  described  require 
just  the  same  time  for  transmission  from  one 
object  to  another  as  is  required  by  light  and  rays 
of  heat ;  he  also  discovered,  by  experiments  which 
it  is  useless  to  describe  in  detail,  that  various 
phenomena  in  light,  heat,  and  electricity  are  the 
same — a  piece  of  asphalte  in  the  form  of  a  prism 
turns  aside  the  electric  "  rays  "  exactly  in  the  same 
way  as  a  glass  prism  diverts  the  rays  of  light,  and 
a  prism  of  rock-salt  rays  of  heat. 

These  discoveries  caused  considerable  stir  in 
scientific  circles,  as  they  opened  up  a  wide  field  ; 
for  wherever  we  see  the  effects  of  light  and  heat 
we  may  expect  to  find  certain  electrical  action  in 
connection  with  them. 

And  yet,  what  do  we  know  of  electricity  ?  What 
is  it  ?  The  best  answer  to  this  is  found  in  the 
words  of  Jokai  :  A  thing,  concerning  which  we 
know  rather  more  than  nothing  and  rather  less 
than  something.  Bather  more  than  nothing, 
because  we  know  that  the  inductive  action  of 
electricity  is  not  felt  at  a  distance  at  once  and 
without  any  intermediate  work,  but  that  it  is 
transmitted,  like  light,  through  waves  of  ether, 
and  that  in  its  character  this  action  is  identical 
with  light  and  radiating  heat.  Rather  less  than 
something,  because  over  the  nature  and  essence  of 
electricity  itself  there  reigns  almost  absolute 
darkness. 
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WHAT  IS  LIFE  ON  THE  PLANET  VENUS 
LIKE? 

F  science  has  dispersed  the  myths  which 
surrounded  this  planet,  it  has  not  dim- 
inished its  charm,  and  the  astronomical 
reality  is  not  less  beautiful  or  interest- 
ing. We  know  that  it  is  a  world,  and 
that  its  volume,  weight,  and  density  are 
almost  equal  to  those  of  the  world  we  in- 
habit. We  know  that  it  is  surrounded 
by  an  atmosphere  more  elevated  than  ours,  that  it 
gravitates  in  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun  and 
that  its  brilliancy  is  but  reflected  light. 

Its  Inhabitants  need  not  Resemble  us— 

We  have  a  vague  idea  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  planets  must  have  been  created  in  the  same 
form  as  ourselves,  and  the  existence  of  beings 
organised  in  a  different  manner  appears  impossible. 
Not  only  do  we  expect  them  to  breathe,  eat,  drink, 
walk,  and  sleep  as  we  do,  but  we  picture  them 
exactly  the  same  in  all  respects,  and  cannot 
conceive  beings  who  may  be  neither  men  nor 
women,  who  may  have  no  legs,  lungs,  or  stomach, 
or  who,  instead  of  our  five  senses,  may  have  ten 
or  fifteen,  none  of  which  may  correspond  to  either 
of  ours.  Nevertheless,  seeing  that  the  form  of 
terrestrial  beings  is  the  result  of  organic  forces  in 
activity  on  the  surface  of  our  planet,  there  is  no 
reason  whatever  why  the  inhabitants  of  other 
globes  should  be  like  us. 

Venus  is,  of  all  the  planets,  the  one  most 
resembling  the  earth,  and  we  have,  therefore, 
some  reason  for  thinking  that  its  inhabitants  may 
present  a  certain  organic  analogy  with  ourselves, 
more  so  than  those  of  Mars,  Jupiter,  or  Saturn. 

—though  Venus  is  very  like  the  Earth. 

The  diameter  of  Venus  is  very  nearly  that  of  the 
earth,  being  in  the  proportion  of  999  to  1,000 ;  in 
other  words,  it  measures  12,729  kilometres  to  the 
earth's  12,742 — an  insignificant  difference.  In 
weight  the  difference  is  somewhat  greater,  the 
figures  being  787  to  1,000,  showing  that  the  density 
of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  is  so  much 
less  than  that  of  terrestrial  substances. 

Gravity  is  also  weaker,  being  about  802  to 
1,000  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  body  weighing  1,000  kilo- 
grammes on  the  earth  would  only  weigh  802  kilo- 
grammes on  the  surface  of  Venus. 

This  difference  is  not  very  great,  above  all  when 
compared  with  Mars  or  the  moon ;  1,000  kilo- 
grammes here  are  equal  to  about  376  in  Mars  and 
only  1 74  in  the  moon.  A  being  whose  weight  is 
70  kilos  on  earth  would  weigh  no  more  than  56  in 
Venus,  26  in  Mars  and  12  in  the  moon. 

In  size,  density  and  gravity,  Venus,  as  we  have 
seen,  does  not  differ  much  from  our  planet ;  it  is, 
however,  not  the  same  with  respect  to  its  distance 
from  the  sun  and  the  length  of  its  year.  It  is 
nearer  to  the  sun  by  nearly  one-third  and  con- 
sequently the  mainspring  of  the  celestial  mechanism 
is  one  third  larger  in  diameter  than  when  seen 
from  the  earth,  and  bestows  upon  Venus  about 
twice  as  much  light  and  heat  as  it  does  upon  us. 


The  temperature  in  Venus  is  therefore  likely 
to  be  considerably  higher  than  in  our  tropical 
regions — if  the  atmosphere  does  not  counteract  itfc 
We  are  very  apt  to  forget  that  the  physical  and 
chemical  constitutions  of  the  atmosphere  plays  a 
more  important  part  than  proximity  to  the  sun  in 
the  production  and  distribution  of  temperature. 

A  dry,  rarefied  atmosphere,  composed  chiefly  of 
oxygen  and  deprived  of  watery  vapour,  would  be 
unable  to  retain  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  the- 
heat  received  from  the  sun  ;  this  heat  would  be 
continually  wasting  in  space,  making  the  climate 
of  the  whole  earth  similar  to  that  of  the  snow- 
covered  mountain  tops. 

The  Important  Influence  of  Atmosphere— 

The  summits  of  Mont  Blanc  and  the  Jungfiau 
are  just  a  little  nearer  the  sun  than  the  lakes  and 
valleys  of  Switzerland  ;  yet  the  climate  of  the- 
first-named  is  uninhabitable,  whereas  that  of  the- 
latter  is  as  fertile  as  it  is  charming. 
j£  The  density  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  diffusion 
of  watery  vapour  in  the  air  exercise  a  most  bene- 
ficial influence.  A  molecule  of  aqueous  vapour  is. 
16,000  times  more  efficacious  than  a  molecule  of 
dry  air  for  gathering  and  retaining  solar  heat ;  an 
atmosphere  thus  constituted  acts  like  a  hothouse- 
— or  a  rat-trap  ! — it  allows  the  heat  to  enter,  but 
not  to  go  out. 

In  Venus,  as  on  the  earth,  the  atmosphere- 
regulates  the  temperature ;  the  question  now 
arises :  Have  we  any  precise  knowledge  concerning 
the  atmosphere  in  that  planet  ?  To  this  we- 
answer  "  Yes." 

The  existence  of  an  atmosphere  was  suspected 
more  than  a  century  ago  and  was  apparent  as  soon 
as  the  phases  of  the  planet  were  studied.  The 
edge  of  its  crescent  or  its  quadrature — represent- 
ing the  meridian — is  not  clear  and  regular,  but 
undulating  and  rather  hazy. 

—and  Venus  has  One. 

Although  the  existence  of  an  atmosphere  around 
Venus  was  known  long  ago,  it  is  only  during  the- 
past  few  years  that  we  have  obtained  information 
concerning  its  height,  density,  and  chemical  com- 
position. By  spectrum  analysis  we  know  that  in 
the  last  particular  it  much  resembles  the  earth,, 
and  observations  during  the  transit  of  Venus  and 
at  other  times  have  demonstrated  that  the  hori- 
zontal refraction,  and  consequently  the  density,  of 
this  atmosphere  is  much  greater  than  here  ;  it  is,, 
in  fact,  very  nearly  double,  and  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  figures  189  to  100. 

Now  we  have  to  consider  its  action.  Being 
more  dense  and  higher,  and  containing  also  a  fairly 
large  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour,  it  ought  to  act, 
as  we  have  said,  like  a  hot-house,  and  retain  a^ 
large  proportion  of  the  solar  heat ;  but  here  wt 
have  another  factor  intervening. 

This  heat  causes  the  water  of  the  seas  to  evapo- 
rate, and  when  the  vapour  reaches  the  cold  heights 
of  the  atmosphere  it  is  condensed  into  clouds.  The 
white  appearance  of  Venus,  and  the  fact  that 
observers  have  found  it  impossible  to  distinguish 
with  any  degree  of  precision  the  geographical  con- 
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figurations  of  its  surface,  confirm  this,  and  give  us 
convincing  proof  that  a  mantle  of  clouds  is  always 
overhanging  these  aerial  heights,  thus  (in  all  pro- 
bability) tempering  what  would  apparently  be  a 
torrid  climate.  Other  investigations  have  demon- 
strated that  this  atmosphere  must  be  five  times 
higher  than  ours. 

And  now  we  find  ourselves  stopped  in  our  de- 
scription by  our  ignorarfce  of  the  extent  of  its  seas 
and  the  distribution  of  land  ;  for  geographical  con- 
figuration exercises  a  considerable  influence  upon 
the  climate — if  there  were  no  Atlantic  Ocean  on 
our  earth  the  climate  of  Paris  would  resemble  that 
of  Cracow,,  and  the  climate  of  Spain  would  be  like 
that  of  Mongolia. 

How  Long  is  the  Planet's  Year  ? 

Another  question  which  confronts  us  is  :  How 
long  is  the  day  in  Venus  ?  The  duration  of  its 
year  is  known  to  us  ;  it  is  224  of  our  clays ;  but 
we  are  in  some  doubt  as  to  the  time  occupied  by 
Venus  in  rotating  upon  its  axis. 

It  was  considered  to  have  been  fixed  by  the 
observations  of  Cassini,  Rianchini,  and  Vico  at 
23  hours  21  min.  22  sec,  but  considerable  doubt 
is  thrown  upon  this  by  the  later  observations  of 
Schiaparelli,  which  seem  to  prove  that  the  planet 
always  presents  the  same  hemisphere  to  the  sun  ; 
this  means  eternal  day  for  one  side  and  everlast- 
ing night  for  the  other. 

We  hasten  to  say  that  this  identity  between  the 
rotation  of  Venus  and  its  revolution  round  the 
sun  is  not  proved.  It  is  so  difficult  to  recognise 
and  follow  the  course  of  spots  on  Venus  that  the 
author  himself  has  given  his  conclusions  under 
reserve,  and  they  are  contradicted  by  the  observa- 
tions of  other  astronomers.  The  problem  is  not 
solved,  and  we  can  say  nothing  certain  about  it. 

An  Unexplained  Phenomenon. 

A  certain  unexplained  phenomenon  has  perhaps 
some  bearing  upon  the  exposure  of  a  large  portion 
of  Venus  to  the  solar  light ;  we  mean  the  fact  that 
the  non-illuminated  disc  is  visible  inside  the 
crescent.  Everybody  has  noticed  that  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  moon  it  is  possible  to  see  the 
body  of  our  satellite  in  the  interior  of  the 
crescent. 

The  explanation  of  this  is  well  known  to  us — it 
is  reflected  light  from  the  earth — but  by  no  known 
cause  can  we  explain  the  same  phenomenon  which 
we  frequently  observe  in  Venus.  Is  it  a  florescence 
or  phosphorescence  of  its  clouds  or  its  seas  ?  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Tontevelle  somewhere 
speaks  of  a  world  without  a  moon,  in  which  the 
rocks,  composed  of  phosphorus,  stored  up  the  light 
of  the  sun  and  shed  it  abroad  at  night  in  colours 
of  every  shade. 

Whether  a  sojourn  in  Venus  is  delightful  or  not 
we  cannot  say,  but  we  are  certainly  at  liberty  to 
believe  that  Nature  has  known  how  to  people  this 
world,  be  it  what  it  may,  with  beings  organised  to 
fulfil  its  destiny,  and  it  is  not  so  very  difficult  to 
conceive  that  these  unknown  brethren  may  be  a 
little  more  intelligent — and  even  a  little  more 
intellectual— than  their  neighbours  on  the  earth. 


WHAT  IS  THE  EARTH'S  POPULATION  ? 


HE  most  experienced  geographers  do 
their  learned  best  to  find  out  for  US 
what  is  the  population  of  the  earth, 
but  as  the  data  for  a. very  large  area 
of  the  inhabited  globe  are  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  based  on  guesswork, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  estimates  should 
differ,  and  that  we  cannot  be  sure  of 
the  population  of  the  world  to  within  50  millions, 
possibly  100  millions,  either  way. 

The  following  table  gives  the  area  and  popula- 
tion of  the  great  divisions  of  the  earth's  surface 
according  to  the  latest  data  : — 


Europe 
Asia  ... 
Africa 
America 
Australia 


Polar  Regions 
Total ... 


To  the 

Square  miles. 

Population. 

square 
mile. 

3,756,860  ... 

357,379,000 

...  04 

17,530.686  ... 

825,954,000 

...  47 

11,277,364  ... 

163,953,000 

...  14 

14,801,402  ... 

121,713,000 

8 

li,991,442  ... 

3,230,000 

...  1 

j      733,120  ... 

7,420,000  . 

...  10 

1,730,810  ... 

80,400 

52,821,684  ... 

1,479,729,400 

In  1866,  Dr.  Behm  estimated  the  population  at 
1,350  millions.  Amongst  European  countries 
Belgium  still  exceeds  all  others  in  density  of 
population.  The  proportion  is  550  to  one  square 
mile.  Belgium  is  followed  by  Holland  with  365 
to  the  square  mile,  and  the  United  Kingdom  with 
312.  If  we  take  England  alone  we  find  the  den- 
sity to  be  close  on  480  to  the  square  mile,  still 
considerably  below  that  of  Belgium.  The  density 
in  Scotland  is  only  about  one-fourth  that  of  Eng- 
land, while  that  of  Ireland  is  one-third. 

China  is  the  Stumbling  Block. 

There  is  an  elaborate  discussion  in  the  latest 
geographical  book  issued  in  Germany  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  population  of  China  proper  (the  eighteen 
provinces),  which  at  one  time  was  greatly 
exaggerated,  some  authorities  making  it  out  to  be 
500  millions.  After  a  careful  examination  of  all 
available  data,  Drs.  Wagner  and  Supan  are  inclined 
to  estimate  the  total  population  for  China  proper 
at  only  350  millions  in  round  numbers,  or  about 
68  millions  less  than  the  estimate  reached  by  Sir 
Richard  Temple.  Including  Machuria,  Mongolia, 
Kansu,  and  Tibet,  the  total  population  of  the 
Chinese  Empire  is  given  as  361,500,000,  living  on 
an  area  of  4,674,420  square  miles.  Corea  ia 
credited  with  a  population  of  10|  million.  The 
total  population  of  Arabia  is  reduced  by  Dr. 
Wagner  to  3,472,000,  very  different  from  the 
estimate  of  10,725,000  given  by  Rasbid  Wagner. 
In  the  same  work  considerable  space  is  devoted  to 
Africa,  with  the  result  that  the  population  has 
been  reduced  to  164  millions,  whereas  a  few  years 
ago  a  common  estimate  was  220  millions. 

This  much  is  known,  but  still  more  has  to  be 
approximated  by  clever  calculation,  and  there  are 
vast  regions  where  facts  can  only  be  learned  by 
guess-work,  founded  on  travellers'  hints  and  com- 
mercial statistics. 
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HAD   OUR  ANCESTORS  FIVE  FINGERS 
.  AND  TOES? 


fHAT  a  question  to  ask  !  is  the  excla- 
mation which  will  rise  to  the  lips  of 
many.  Of  course  man  has  always 
possessed  five  fingers  and  toes  ;  our 
system  of  calculation  is  based  upon 
this  fact.  Monkeys  —  who  most 
*  resemble  men — have  five  fingers  and 
toes ;  and  in  those  instances,  where 
the  number  is  less,  we  know  that  this  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  certain  fingers  and  toes  were  not 
made  use  of  in  bygone  ages,  and  have  in  conse- 
quence gradually  disappeared. 

Yes,  and  More. 

Exactly.  Man  has  always  had  as  many  as  five 
fingers  and  toes,  but  the  question  is  :  Has  man 
ever  had  more  than  that  number  ?  And  to  this  we 
are  able  to  reply  "  Yes."  In  order  to  understand 
this  it  is  necessary  to  examine  some  of  the  lower 
forms  of  animal  life. 

If  we  look  carefully  at  a  tortoise  we  find  that 
the  fore-part  of  the  leg  consists  (as  in  man)  of  an 
upper  portion,  under  portion,  and  a  foot  with  five 
toes.  In  the  first  there  is  one  bone  (the  humerus), 
in  the  second  two  {radius  and  ulna),  and  in  the 
foot  are  several  bones.  We  may  divide  the  foot 
(or  hand)  into  three  parts  :  (1)  the  root,  joining 
the  leg  (or  arm)  ;  (2)  the  middle  of  the  foot ;  and 
(3)  the  toes.  In  all  five-fingered  vertebratae  the 
root  of  the  hand  consists  originally  of  nine  bones ; 
in  the  middle  is  a  central  bone — just  occasionally 
there  are  two  ;  while  above  this  are  three,  and 
under  it  five  bones.  To  the  latter  are  joined  five 
others,  from  which  come  the  fingers. 

Some  Animals  have  gained  Toes— 

This  is  really  the  plan  of  the  hand  or  foot  of  all 
animals,  including  man,  but  it  is  not  always 
apparent ;  in  some  cases  certain  bones  have  grown 
more  than  usual ;  in  others,  some  of  the  fingers 
have  either  partly  or  entirely  disappeared,  thus 
causing  an  alteration  in  the  form  of  the  bones  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  hand.  Many  animals  have 
lost  one  or  more  toes,  and  many  others  have  four 
toes,  two  of  which  are  fully  developed  and  two 
only  rudimentary,  as  in  stags  or  deer. 

The  order  of  disappearance  is,  first  the  thumb 
(or  big  toe),  then  the  little  finger  (or  toe),  then 
the  first  and  third  fingers,  showing  that  the  middle 
finger  is  the  one  which  survives.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  horses  run  on  the  tip  of  the  third  toe ;  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  this  statement  is  absolutely 
correct. 

—while  Others  have  Lost  them. 

If  we  now  take  the  human  hand,  we  find  that 
in  every  case  there  is  evidence  of  a  growing 
together  of  bones  which  we  know  were  originally 
separate.  There  is  no  central  bone  ;  there  are  three 
bones  above  (as  in  the  tortoise),  but  only  four 
underneath  where  the  central  Done  should  be. 
The  explanation  is,  that  the  large  bone,  to  which 
the  third  and  little  fingers  are  attached,  is  really 


two  bones  grown  together ;  in  the  same  way  the 
central  bone  has  become  joined  to  the  bone 
connected  to  the  middle  finger. 

Now  look  at  that  one  of  the  three  upper  bones 
which  is  on  the  little  finger  side — the  ulna  it  is 
called — and  you  will  see  a  little  knob  of  bone  ;  you 
can  feel  it  yourself  on  your  own  hand.  Great 
importance  is  attached  to  this  and  also  the  small 
pieces  of  bone  on  the  thumb-side  ;  they  show  con- 
clusively that  at  some  remote  period  another  finger 
existed  on  each  side  of  the  human  hand  and  that 
our  ancestors  had  seven  fingers. 

Where  is  the  Proof? 

Have  we  a  right  to  attach  so  much  importance 
to  these  little  pieces  of  bone  ?  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  such  things  are  not  to  be  passed  over 
lightly  because  they  now  serve  no  useful  purpose  ; 
they  belong  to  the  interesting  group  of  rudi- 
mentary organs,  the  significance  of  which  has  only 
recently  been  recognised  by  means  of  the  light 
thrown  upon  them  by  the  theory  of  evolution. 
They  are  evidences  of  different  conditions  of 
existence  :  the  latter  being  altered,  the  organs  are 
gradually  disappearing. 

We  shall  certainly  not  regard  them  as  insig- 
nificant when  we  remember  that  the  human  hand, 
once  like  that  of  a  lower-form  animal  (as  shown 
above),  is  now  different  in  construction  ;  and  when 
we  are  informed  that  animals  now  exist  which 
have  six  or  seven  fingers  or  toes,  frogs,  toads,  and 
other  amphibious  animals  which  have  no  tails, 
show  a  rudimentary  toe,  making  six,  while  in 
different  tortoises  signs  of  extra  toes  are  to  be  seen 
on  each  side  of  the  foot. 

In  the  British  Museum  further  evidence  is  to  be 
found.  An  animal  of  the  tertiary  period  shows  a 
double  thumb  and  the  remains  of  a  second  little 
finger.  A  species  of  rodent  still  extant  has  seven 
fingers,  and  finally  the  pedetes  capensis  has  seven, 
five  of  which  are  at  the  top  of  the  hand  and 
the  other  two  are  placed  one  on  each  side 
like  thumbs — the  five  fingers  at  the  top  of  the 
hand  having  claws,  and  the  thumb  (as  we  may  call 
it)  being  provided  with  a  nail  like  that  of  a  human 
being.  The  muscular  system  of  human  beings 
supports  the  contention,  for  we  find  a  double  ten- 
don in  the  thumb,  one  end  being  just  where  we 
see  the  other  evidence  of  a  second  thumb. 

Man's  Little  Toe  is  Disappearing. 

Turning  to  the  human  foot  we  see  signs  of 
another  toe  on  the  inner  side.  If  we  do  not  see 
similar  indications  on  the  little  toe  side,  we  must 
conclude,  not  that  the  seventh  toe  never  existed, 
but  that  it  has  quite,  and  not  partially,  disappeared. 
In  support  of  this  we  have  the  result  of  the 
observations  of  Pfitzner,  which  goes  far  to  prove 
that  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  our  little  toe  also  ! 
In  a  great  number  of  persons,  he  says,  the  little 
toe,  which  in  its  full  development  has  three  joints, 
now  has  only  two.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  is 
not  apparent ;  it  most  probably  arises  from  our 
not  using  it.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  little  toe 
is  beginning  to  dwindle  away,  and  one  day  the 
human  foot  will  have  only  four  toes.    ,  . 
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WHAT  ARB  MICROBES? 


E  now  know  that  many  of  those 
diseases  which  were  formerly  thought 
to  originate  of  themselves,  or  through 
the  impure  blood  of  their  subjects, 
have  their  beginning  in  an  organism 
or  microbe,  so  small  as  to  call  forth 
all  the  magnifying  power  of  the 
microscopist  to  render  it  visible  to 
the  eye.  All  but  the  very  healthiest  must  stand 
in  respectful  awe  of  the  tiny  microbe. 

Tiny !  the  word  does  not  give  any  idea  how 
small  a  thing  a  disease  germ  may  be.  Here  is  an 
attempt  to  estimate  its  size.  Suppose  we  use  a 
microscope  with  a  magnifying  power  of  3,000  or 
4,000  diameters,  and  imagine  we  could  put  a  man 
under  such  a  microscope,  he  would  appear  three  or 
four  miles  high.  Now,  place  a  microbe  under  such 
a  lens,  and  it  would  not  appear  so  big  as  the  full 
stop  at  the  end  of  this  sentence. 

Where  they  are  Found  and  Where  not. 
If  we  give  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  microbes 
that  may  exist  in  a  cubic  inch  of  air,  we  might 
raise  a  smile  of  incredulity.  They  are  so  numerous 
and  so  small  that  they  seem  a  large  part  of 
humanity,  crowding  about  us  in  the  greatest 
numbers  in  the  most  populated  districts  and  houses. 
They  are,  however,  rarely  found  in  the  air  of  high 
mountains,  or  more  than  150  miles  at  sea. 

The  question  is  often  asked — how  do  these 
microbes,  after  entering  the  blood,  cause  fever  ? 
and  how  is  it  that  the  fever  only  lasts  so  long  for 
any  particular  disease  ?  This  is  the  explanation  : — 
Since  all  forms  of  life  require  something  to  live 
upon,  so  bacteria  require  for  their  nutrition 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbon,  water,  and  certain 
mineral  salts. 

They  find  all  these  in  the  human  body;  and 
it  is  the  taking  up  of  these  by  the  microbes,  and 
consequent  impoverishment  of  our  systems,  which 
produces  that  sensation  of  weakness  and  pros- 
tration so  common  in  all  fevers.  As  these  bacilli 
multiply,  poisons  are  produced,  which  circulate 
with  the  blood 
delicate  nervous 
headache. 

How  they  get  to  Work— 
The  centres,  which  govern  the  production  and 
loss  of  heat  in  the  body  generally,  are  situate  in 
the  brain  ;  and  the  judicious  balance  they  usually 
hold  between  the  making  and  losing  of  heat  is 
overthrown  by  the  noxious  influence  of  the 
poisoned  blood;  consequently,  more   heat  than 


through  the  brain,  irritating  its 


structure,  and 


usual  escapes  from  the  body  by  means  of  the  skin, 
&c,  and  it  is  during  the  time  that  this  heat  ia 
being  given  off  from  the  skin  that  a  high  tempera- 
ture is  registered  by  a  thermometer  placed  under 
the  arm  in  contact  with  the  skin. 

The  loss  of  heat  is  too  great  and  too  rapid  to  be 
kept  up  for  long  ;  so  at  length  all  the  energy  for 
producing  heat  is  utilised,  and  nothing  is  left  to 
fall  back  upon  to  provide  more  fuel  for  the  furnace, 
and  then  comes  the  reaction  in  shivering  and 
seeming  cold,  even  though  the  skin  still  feels  very 
warm.  The  poison,  irritating  the  nerve-cells  and 
fibres  of  the  spinal  cord  and  the  many  nerves 
traversing  the  body  and  limbs,  causes  pain  and  a 
feeling  of  debility,  together  with  muscular  weak- 
ness, for,  as  all  know,  the  muscles  are  governed  in 
their  various  contractions  by  the  nerves  especially 
acting  upon  them. 

The  nausea  and  vomiting  are  nature's  efforts  to 
draw  off  from  the  system  the  deleterious  matters 
circulating  in  the  blood.  In  the  same  way 
diarrhoea  is  brought  on  by  these  poisons  lulling 
the  little  nerve  governors  which  preside  over  the 
secretion  of  fluids  by  the  delicate  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  so  more  fluid 
passes  into  the  bowel  than  is  required,  irritation 
and  contraction  of  the  bowel  follows,  and  we  get 
diarrhoea. 

—and  how  they  Influence  the  Duration  of  Fever. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  question — "Why  is  it 
that  certain  forms  of  fever  continue  for  a  specified 
time?"  As  the  bacilli  multiply  and  produce 
poisonous  products,  which  are  in  solution  in  the 
blood  with  the  bacilli  themselves,  so  then  comes  a 
time  when  the  poison  grows  too  strong  for  the 
bacilli,  and  they  first  become  numbed  in  their 
action,  then  cease  to  multiply,  and  finally  die. 

This  occurs,  for  instance,  in  scarlet  fever  about 
the  fifth  or  sixth  day;  in  measles,  about  the 
seventh  day ;  influenza,  the  second  or  third  day. 
The  bacillus  of  one  fever  dies  more  rapidly  than 
that  of  another,  so  that  we  get  a  crisis  in  one 
case,  and  a  gradual  dying-out  of  the  disease  in 
another.  Our  readers  can  therefore  well  under- 
stand how  necessary  it  is  that  all  those  who  have 
weak  constitutions  should  guard  themselves  against 
the  attacks  of  our  insidious  foes — the  microbes — 
by  observing  all  the  laws  of  health.  So  let  us 
keep  our  blood,  nerves,  and  secretions  in  good 
order,  and  then  we  can  swallow  microbes  ad 
libitum,  without  doing  us  a  particle  of  harm  ;  for 
a  disease  germ  can  no  more  grow  in  a  healthy 
system  than  a  seed  can  sprout  on  a  dry  hearth- 
stone. 
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Stories  and  General  Articles. 


CLEM,   THE  OUTLAW. 

An  American  Story. 


'HE  people  of  the  Bald  Knob  neigh- 
bourhood on  the  Missouri  Pacific  Rail- 
way, couldn't  understand  why  Clem 
Holder  should  go  wrong.  His  people 
were  surely  honest,  and  certainly  did 
everything  that  lay  within  the  range 
of  their  ability  to  give  the  boy  a  start 
in  life,  still  he  went  wrong.  But  not 
in  the  tiresome,  everyday  manner, 
mind  you.  He  didn't  steal  a  horse,  and  thereby 
invite  the  contempt  of  the  neighbourhood  ;  he  did 
not  commit  an  offence  so  commonplace  and  so  free 
from  exposure  that  a  man  of  ordinary  nerve  would 
have  contemplated  it  without  alarm.  No,  he 
jumped  on  a  pay  car,  robbed  the  paymaster  and 
killed  a  meddlesome  fellow  who  ventured  to  pro- 
test, or  offer  advice,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

What  a  handsome  fellow  Clem  was  !  He  was 
strong  and  of  rather  good  size,  but  his  features 
were  as  delicate  and  as  refined  as  a  girl's.  His 
eyes  were  of  that  peculiar  blue  that  bespeak 
innocence  or  devilry,  you  can  never  determine 
which. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company  offered 
a  large  reward  for  him.  The  sheriff  of  the  county 
happened  to  want  money  at  that  time  and  said 
that  he  believed  he  would  go  out  and  lead  Clem 
to  justice.  He  went  out  on  a  fairly  good  horse 
and  came  back  in  a  wagon  ;  and  while  his  friends 
were  burying  him  near  old  Ebenezer  church,  some- 
one remarked  that  Clem  always  had  been  a  sort 
of  independent  fellow  and  that  he  was  "  powerful 
slow  "  in  yielding  to  persuasion. 

Well,  a  very  noted  man,  a  great  catcher  of 
illicit  distillers,  said  that  Clem  must  answer  for 
his  crimes,  and  with  a  few  select  men  went  after 
him.  Clem  met  them  unexpectedly  and — well,  he 
refused  to  yield  to  persuasion  and  when  the  frag- 
ments of  the  argument  were  gathered  up,  the 
great  catcher  of  illicit  distillers  was  labelled  and 
sent  to  his  friends. 

After  several  other  attempts  had  been  made, 
the  arrest  of  Clem  Holder  was  regarded  as  an 
eventful  but  unenjoyable  undertaking.  The  young 
fellow  lived  in  the  hills,  rode  a  good  horse,  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  many  people,  was  about  as  near 
a  king  as  an  American  could  wish  to  be. 

For  many  years  Clem  had  been  deeply  in  love 
with  Silla  Garrett,  a  handsome  young  woman,  the 
belle  of  a  hundred  country  dances.  She  was  a 
cold  piece  of  proud  flesh.  Your  celebrated  beauty 
may  be  cold,  but  she  cannot  hope  to  rival  the 
imperial  chilliness  of  the  backwoods  belle.  The 


rough  homage  of  the  fellow  with  his  trousers  in 
his  boots  inspires  more  of  a  contemptuous  loftiness 
in  a  backwoods  queen  than  the  polished  worship 
of  the  courtier  could  possibly  inspire  in  a  beauty 
celebrated  by  two  continents. 

Silla  did  not  tell  Clem  that  she  would  not  marry 
him.  When  he  had  actually  fallen  at  her  feet, 
long  before  he  had  robbed  the  pay  car,  and 
implored  her  to  be  his  wife,  she  had  told  him  that 
she  was  so  poor  herself  that  she  could  not  afford 
to  marry  a  poor  man.  He  had  been  kept  so  busy 
for  a  time  after  he  had  committed  the  robbery 
that  he  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  call  on 
her,  but  several  days  after  he  had  parted  with  the 
great  catcher  of  illicit  distillers  he  rode  up  to  the 
fence  surrounding  old  man  Garrett's  house  and 
yelled  :  "  Hello,  in  there  !  " 

Silla  came  to  the  door  and  exclaimed  :  "  Why, 
Clem  Holder,  what  on  earth  are  you  doin'  here  ?  " 

"Oh,  I'm  out  payin'  up  a  few  calls  that  I 
happen  to  owe.  I've  been  kept  pretty  busy 
lately.  I  used  to  think  that  I  might  never  get 
into  business,  but  I've  had  no  cause  to  complain 
since  I  took  up  railroad  work." 

"Clem  Holder,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself." 

"Oh,  I  reckon  it  ain't  as  bad  as  that.  I  don't 
see  why  a  man  should  be  ashamed  of  himself  when 
he's  done  as  well  as  he  can.  In  this  life  we  ought 
to  be  censured  for  failin'  to  do  our  duty,  but  when 
we  have  improved  each  shinin'  hour,  as  the  feller 
says,  we  ought  to  be  complimented.  Say,  where's 
the  old  man  ?  " 

"  Gone  to  mill." 

"  Where's  the  old  woman  ? " 

"  Upstairs,  sick  with  a  headache." 

"  May  I  come  in  ?  " 

"  No." 

"Why?" 

"  Why  ?  Do  you  reckon  I  want  you  to  come 
in  our  house  and  be  shot  there  ?  " 

"  Who's  goin'  to  shoot  me  ?  " 

"  Oh,  what's  the  use  in  askin'  such  foolish  ques- 
tions ?    You  know  the  railroad  is  after  you." 

"  Yes,  and  the  railroad  is  about  fast  enough  to 
catch  me,  but  the  train  is  hardly  due  yet.  Let  me 
come  in,  Silla  ;  I've  got  soniethin  to  say  to  you." 

"  Can't  jTou  say  it  out  there  !  " 

"  I'm  afraid  somebody  might  hear  me." 

"  No,  you  ain't.  A  man  that  ain't  afraid  to  rob 
a  railroad  ain't  afraid  to  have  anybody  hear  what 
he  says." 

"  From  a  woman's  standpoint,  no,"  he  answered, 
stroking  his  horse's  mane,  "  but  from  a  man's 
standpoint,  yes.  A  feller  that  ain't  afraid  to  fight 
a  brave  man  is  sometimes  afraid  to  have  a  coward 
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Siear  him  talk.  Silla,  you  told  me  some  time  ago 
that  you  couldn't  afford  to  marry  a  poor  man. 
You  knew  how  I  loved  you,  knew  that  your  words 
stabbed  me  like  a  frost-covered  knife.  I  wanted 
money — I  wanted  you,  so  I  robbed  a  pay  car.  I'm 
not  so  mighty  rich  yet,  but  I've  got  enough  to 
keep  you" from  work.  Now,  you  just  get  up  here 
behind  me  and  we'll  leave  the  country.  I'll  take 
;you  away  off  somewhere  and  we  can  live  happy  as 
a  king  and  queen.    Come,  Silla." 

"  Look  here,  man,  do  you  take  me  for  a  fool  ?  " 

"I'd  like  to  take  you  for  anything.  Come, 
•Silla." 

"  Nonsense,  Clem.  Do  you  reckon  I  could 
marry  a  robber  and  a — a — murderer  ?  " 

"I  am  a  robber,  but  I'm  not  a  murderer.  I 
robbed  because  I  wanted  you,  and  I  shot  because 
men  wanted  me.  Men  wanted  me  for  money. 
They  didn't  ctff/G  anything  about  justice.  They 
wanted  the  reward,  and  a  constant  seeker  after 
reward  ain't  any  better  than  a  robber,  but  that's 
neither  here  nor  there.  I  want  you  to  go  with 
me." 

"  Oh,  I  can't,  Clem." 
"Why?" 

"  Oh,  you  know  why.  It  would  be  so  awful.  I'd 
have  to  go  away  where  I'd  never  see  any  of  my 
folks  again  and — oh,  I  just  can't." 

"  Is  it  because  you  love  some  other  man?" 

"No." 

"  If  you  do  I  will  kill  the  man." 
"  I  don't  love  anybody  but — but — 
"  Oat  with  it." 
"But  you,  Clem." 

"  Thank  God  for  them  words.  Let  me  get  down 
•and  kiss  you." 

"  Oh,  Clem,  you  are  the  foolishest  man  I  ever 
saw." 

"  Not  foolish,  but  in  love,  Silla.  May  I  come  in 
the  house  ? " 

"  No,  no  ;  I  couldn't  think  of  such  a  thing  ;  pap 
might  come  home." 

"  Well,  but  what  could  he  do  ?  " 

"  He  could  give  me  an  awful  goin'  over.  No, 
Olem,  you  mustn't  come  in.  Some  time  you  may, 
but  not  now.  Say,  Clem,  if  I  ask  you  something, 
will  you  think  me  funny  ?  " 

"  Nothin'  that's  beautiful  can  be  funny." 

"  Well,  I  wanted  to  ask  you  this — now  I  just 
know  you'll  think  I'm  funny." 

"  No  I  won't." 

"Honest?"  and  then  she  laughed.    "Talk  of 
honesty  to  a  robber  !    Honest  ?  "  she  repeated. 
"  Honest." 

"  Well,  how  much  money  did  you  get  out  of 
that  pay  car  ?  Now,  there,  I  told  you  you'd  think 
I  was  funny." 

He  laughed  and  affectionately  stroked  his 
horse's  mane. 

"  Honest,  now  don't  you  think  I'm  funny  ?  " 

"No.  Let  me  see.  I  got  about  sixteen 
"thousand  dollars." 

"Gracious  alive  ! "  she  gasped,  and  then  ex- 
claimed, "yonder  comes  pap.    You'd  better  go." 

But  he  did  not  go  ;  he  sat  stroking  his  horse's 
mane,  waiting  for  old   man  Garrett.    The  old 


fellow  tumbled  the  bag  of  meal  on  the  fence, 
turned  his  horse  into  a  lot  and  then  slowly  came 
forward  with  a  scowl  on  his  face.  He  stopped, 
put  one  foot  on  a  low  stump  and  then  asked, 
"  What  are  you  doin'  here,  Clem  Holder  ?  " 
"  Oh,  sorter  restin'  awhile." 

"  Well,  this  is  a  mighty  pore  place  to  rest.  I've 
been  livin'  here  fifty  odd  year  and  I  ain't  never 
had  no  rest  yet,  so  if  you  are  in  need  of  that 
artickle,  I  reckon  you'd  better  shove  on  somewhar 
else.  Silla,"  he  called,  "  go  in  the  house.  Now, 
look  here,  Clem  Holder,  "  he  added,  when  the  girl 
disappeared,  "  I  want  to  tell  you  one  thing,  and 
that's  this,  you  must  keep  away  from  my  house.  I 
never  did  have  any  too  much  use  for  you,  and  your 
robbery  and  killin'  ain't  improved  things  more. 
What  are  you  hangin'  round  here  for,  anyway  ?  " 

"  I  love  your  daughter  !  " 

"  Love  the  devil !  "  the  old  man  stormed. 

"  No,  love  an  angel." 

"  Well,  then,"  the  old  man  replied  with  an  air  of 
compromise,  "  we'll  say  that  the  devil  loves  an 
angel ;  but  that  ain't  what  I  want  to  get  at.  You 
must  keep  away  from  my  house.  I  don't  want  to 
be  took  up  on  your  account  and  put  in  gaol,  and  I 
won't  be  if  I  can  help  it,  nuther.  You  have 
ruined  yourself  and  disgraced  all  your  friends  and 
I'll  be  blamed  if  you  shall  draw  me  into  it.  Do 
you  hear  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  I  must  tell  you  that  I  won't  keep 
awav  except  on  one  condition." 

"  Well,  and  what  is  that  ?  " 

"  That  Silla  will  keep  away  with  me." 

"  Clem  Holder,  I  don't  want  to  hurt  you." 

"  All  right,  and  I  don't  intend  you  shall ;  so, 
you  see,  we  have  come  to  a  pretty  good  under  - 
standin'.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  a  few  questions  : 
Did  the  railroad  ever  help  you  in  any  particular 
way  ?  " 

"  Help  me  !  The  infernal  scoundrels  killed  my 
cow  and  never  paid  me  more  than  half  price." 

"  Well,  then,  they  robbed  you,  didn't  they  ?  " 

"  Of  course  they  did." 

"  Ah,  ha,  and  I  robbed  them  !  " 

"  But  what's  that  got  to  do  with  me?" 

"  A  good  deal.  I  will  give  you  the  price  of  a 
hundred  cows  if  you  will  give  me  your  daughter." 

"  Clem  Holder,  I  have  struggled  along  the  best 
I  could  and  managed  to  live  somehow,  without 
ever  taking  a  dishonest  cent,  and  it  is  most  too 
late  to  begin  now.  Go  on  away  from  here  and 
don't  come  back  a«:ain." 

o 

"There's  no  use  talking,  old  man,  I  can't  do  it. 
If  you  won't  give  me  your  daughter,  I  will  do  you 
as  I  did  the  railroad — rob  you." 

"  And  I  will  do  you  as  I  did  Buck  Goodall  ten 
years  ago — kill  you." 

"  All  right,  old  man,  I  won't  deny  you  the 
pleasure  of  tryin',  but  I'll  protest  against  the 
accomplishment,  as  the  feller  says.  Well,  I  must 
be  goin'.    Good  day." 

•       ■       •       •       i       t       •  • 

Another  attempt  to  capture  Clem  Holder  was 
made,  and  all  that  kept  a  daring  deputy  sheriff 
from  biting  the  dust  was  the  fact  that  rain  had 
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fallen  the  night  before.  But  Clem  was  pushed  so 
hard  this  time  that  he  fled  to  the  mountains. 

One  day  a  man  called  at  old  man  Garrett's  and 
asked  for  Silla.  She  came  into  the  room  and  the 
man  said  : 

"  I  want  to  talk  sense  to  you  for  a  few  mo- 
ments." 

"  That  is  something  remarkable,"  she  answered. 
"  It  isn't  often  that  a  man  wants  to  talk  sense  to 
a  woman." 

He  bowed  and  thanked  her.  "That  fellow, 
Holder,"  said  he,  "  has  given  it  out  that  he  got 
sixteen  thousand  dollars  from  the  railroad  company, 
but  he  didn't — he  got  only  seven  hundred." 

"  Is  that  all  ? "  she  asked,  with  falling  counten- 
ance. 

"  Every  cent." 

"Then  why  are  they  tryin'  so  hard  to  catch 
him?" 

"  To  make  an  example  of  him." 

"  But  what  have  I  got  to  do  with  it  ?  " 

"  A  good  deal.    You  can  help  us  catch  him." 

M  But  why  should  I  want  you  to  catch  him." 

"  Now,  miss,  let  me  talk  sense.  If  you  should 
run  away  and  marry  him — hold  on,"  he  broke  off, 
holding  up  one  hand.  "  I  know  that  you  are 
going  to  say  that  it's  none  of  my  business,  but  be 
patient  a  moment.  If  you  were  to  run  away 
with  him  he  would  lead  you  a  dog's  life.  He 
hasn't  money  enough  to  get  anywhere,  and ,  it 
would  simply  be  a  dodge  and  a  fight  all  the 
time.  You  are  fitted  for  better  things.  If 
you  had  money  enough  to  go  to  a  large  city  and 
put  on  a  handsome  dress,  you  would  soon  become 
celebrated  as  the — now,  pardon  me — as  the  most 
beautiful  woman  in  the  entire  country.  In  society, 
a  queen  is  nowhere  in  comparison  with  a  beautiful 
woman ;  and  you  would  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
list. 

"  Great  men  would  fall  down  and  worship  you, 
and  you  could  marry  a  foreign  duke  and  live  in  a 
magnificent  palace.  It  is  a  woman's  duty  to  make 
the  most  of  herself.  Love  is  all  well  enough  as  a 
poetic  idea,  but  ill-mated  love  cannot  last.  Lead- 
ing a  dodging  life,  a  life  of  hardship,  you  would 
soon  lose  your  beauty,  and  then  your  outlaw 
husband  would  find  you  a  burden  on  his  hands. 
Now,  you  arrange  it  so  we  can  capture  him  and 
we  will  make  you  a  queen.  We  will  give  you  two 
thousand  dollars  in  money,  and  we  will  send  you 
to  St.  Louis  in  a  splendid  palace  car,  all  your  own. 
Be  sensible." 

"  But  how  can  I  help  you  catch  him  !  " 

"  Easily  enough.  The  next  time  you  see  him 
you  can  make  an  appointment  to  meet  him  some- 
where. You  can  give  him  something  in  a  glass  of 
water  to  make  him  sleep,  and  then  slip  a  pair  of 
handcuffs  over  his  hands.'" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  see  how  I  could." 

"  You  can,  easily  enough,  if  you  are  sensible.  I 
tell  you  that  it  is  your  duty  to  make  the  most  of 
yourself.  Nature  has  done  her  part  and  now  you 
must  do  yours." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  what  to  do  !     But  I  would 
like  so  much  to  live  in  a  palace." 


"  You  can  just  as  well  as  not." 

"  I  wish  I  knew  what  to  do." 

"  You  will  know  when  you  have  studied  over 
this  matter  in  a  sensible  way.  I  will  hang  around 
in  the  neighbourhood.  When  he  comes  again  you 
make  an  appointment  to  meet  him." 

"  But  he  may  not  come  again  soon." 

"  Yes,  he  will."  The  officer  of  the  law  knew 
that  the  robber  would  come  soon.  The  shrewc} 
fellow  had  adroitly  sent  to  the  mountains  a  report 
that  Silla  was  to  be  married. 

Several  days  passed.  It  was  Sunday.  Old 
Garrett  and  his  wife  were  at  church.  Silla  was  at 
home.  A  slight  noise  attracted  her  attention. 
She  went  to  the  door.  Clem  had  just  ridden  up 
to  the  fence. 

"  Why,  what  are  you  doin'  here  ? 

"  Lookin'  for  a  man." 

"  What  do  you  want  with  him  ? " 

"  Want  to  kill  him." 

«  What  for  ?  " 

"  Because  he's  goin'  to  marry  you." 

"  Oh,  what  a  goose  you  are.  Nobody's  goin'  to* 
marry  me,  that  is,  not  now." 

"  I  heard  you  were  goin'  to  be  married." 

"  You've  heard  more'n  I  ever  did.  Clem,  you? 
know  I  couldn't  marry  anybody  but  you." 

"  Well,  but  you  won't  even  marry  me." 

"  Yes,  I  will  sometime,  but  I  can't  now.  Why 
haven't  you  been  to  see  me?"  she  asked. 

"  If  I  thought  you  wanted  to  see  me,"  he  said^ 
"  I  would  have  risked  everything  and  come ;  they 
have  been  pushing  me  mighty  close  lately.  May  I 
come  in  ?" 

"  No,  not  now ;  come  next  Sunday." 

"  Say  I  may  come  in  now." 

"  No,  next  Sunday.    Everybody  will  be  away." 

The  old  people  went  to  church  the  following 
Sunday.  The  girl  eagerly  watched  for  the  coming 
of  the  young  man.  He  came.  He  did  not  ride- 
up  to  the  fence ;  he  came  stealthily  out  of  the- 
woods.  The  girl  met  him  at  the  door  and  kissed 
him.  He  attempted  to  take  her  in  his  arms,  but 
she  drew  back  and  said  : 

"No,  not  now.  After  awhile  you  may.  Sit. 
down  and  tell  me  how  much  you  love  me." 

He  put  his  Winchester  rifle  beside  his  chair 
"  If  I  were  to  tell  you  how  much  I  love  you,  I — 
oh,  I  couldn't  do  it,  that's  all."  He  remained 
silent  for  a  few  moments  and  then  said :  "  Now 
that  I  have  got  in  here  I  don't  hardly  know  what 
to  say."  He  was  silent  again.  "  I  know  though/' 
he  began  after  a  time,  "  that  no  human  bein'  was 
ever  loved  as  much  as  you  are.  I  have  loved  you 
ever  since  you  were  a  child,  and  it  has  grown  on 
me.  The  stronger  I  got  the  more  I  loved  you. 
I  have  always  had  you  in  my  mind  as  an  angel,  the 
emblem  of  all  that  is  good,  and  if  I  should  lose 
confidence  in  you  I  wouldn't  care  to  live." 

"  Oh,  you'll  never  have  cause  to  lose  confidence- 
in  me,  Clem.    You  look  tired,  dear." 

"lama  little  worn,  for  they  push  me  mightily 
sometimes." 

"  Let  me  fix  you  something  to  eat."' 

"  No,  I  ain't  hungry.  Silla,"  he  suddenly  spoke 
up,  "I  will  always  be  gentle  with  you,  it  don't- 
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make  any  difference  if  I  have  killed  men.  Oh, 
you  are  an  angel."  Her  hair  had  fallen  loose  and 
in  a  silken  maze  was  hanging  about  her  shoulders. 
*4 1  do  believe  you  are  the  most  beautiful  creature 
in  the  world,  and  it  wouldn't  make  any  difference 
where  you  might  go,  all  the  other  women  would 
■have  to  take  a  back  seat." 

"  I  hope  you'll  always  think  so,  dear.  Do  let 
me  fix  you  something.  Oh,  I  have  some  of  the 
best  blackberry  cordial  you  ever  drank.  Won't 
you  drink  some  of  it  for  me,  just  because  I  made 
it?" 

Yes,  I  will  do  anything  for  you." 
She  brought  the  wine  in  a  teacup,   and  he 
*lrank  it. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  you,  angel  ?  "  he  asked. 
u  You  look  scared." 

"Nothin'.  I  was  just  thinkin' — just  sorter 
afraid  that  they  might  catch  you." 

"  Not  much  danger.  The  only  way  they  can  do 
is  to  slip  up  on  me." 

He  talked  of  his  love.  "  You  are  noddin',  dear. 
Wont  you  lie  down  on  the  bed  for  a  little  while  ? 

I  will  keep  watch  and  tell  you  if  I  see  anybody 
comin'." 

"  No,  I  must  go  putty  soon.  I  must — I  must —  " 
he  was  asleep.  She  sprang  to  a  table  and  snatched 
a  pair  of  handcuffs  out  of  a  drawer,  and  then  with 
fche  quickness  of  fright  snapped  them  on  his  wrists. 
Bhe  ran  to  the  door  and  looked  out.  No  one  in 
sight.  She  looked  back  at  the  sleeping  man,  and, 
fettering  a  shriek,  sprang  at  him  and  wildly  tried 
to  tear  the  handcuffs  off  his  wrists. 

"  Clem  !  "  she  cried  ;  "  Clem,  wake  up — oh,  my 
darling,  wake  up  !    Oh",  I  don't  want  to  be  a  queen, 

II  don't  want  men  to  worship  me — I  want  your 
'love.  Clem,  oh,  for  God's  sake,  wake  up  !  My 
head  was  turned,  but  it  isn't  now.  Oh,  I  can't 
get  them  off.    Oh  " 

Three  men  entered  the  room.  "  Get  out  of 
here  !  "  she  shrieked.  "  He's  mine  and  you  shan't 
have  him." 

The  men  seized  him.  He  did  not  wake.  "  Let 
him  be,"  she  screamed,  throwing  her  arms  about 
his  neck  and  passionately  kissing  him.  "Don't  take 
him  away.  Oh,  for  mercy's  sake  don't !  "  she  im- 
plored, sinking  upon  her  knees.  They  dragged 
Clem  toward  the  door.  She  shrieked  and  fell  on 
the  floor  and  one  of  the  men  in  his  excitement 
trod  on  her  beautiful  hair. 


The  prisoner  deserved  no  mercy,  the  judge  said, 
and  so  said  the  jury. 

A  gallows  was  erected  near  the  railroad  track, 
and  a  man  slowly  swung  to  and  fro — a  weird 
accompaniment  to  the  creaking  beam  overheard. 


Two  men  were  riding  along  a  lonely  road. 
*'  What  peculiar  noise  is  that  ? "  one  of  them 
disked. 

"  You  have  heard  of  Clem  the  outlaw,  haven't 
you?  He  loved  old  Garrett's  daughter.  She's 
down  there  in  the  hollow,  crying.  Goes  down 
there  every  day.  She's  all  the  time  trying  to  tear 
something  off  her  wrists.    Crazy  !  " 
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l^sSfe  OR  anyone  who  has  not  been  in  India,  it 
^mgffif     is  difficult  to  realise  the  idea  of  caste 
$1|FB8&     which   prevails   amongst  its  peoples, 
^gre&re    There  are  castes  among  the  Mussul- 
J^JsmSS     mans  and  the  Parsees,  but,  unlike  the 
^sSk^     castes  among  the  Hindoos,  they  are 
fj^F*       not  recognised  by  law.     We  often  use 
the  term  outcast  as  descriptive  of  certai  r  \ 
portions  of  our  town  population.    It  is  doubtless 
an  Oriental  term,  but  one  to  which  they  attach  a 
very  different  meaning  to  that  prevailing  with  us  ; 
some  of  the  most  miserable  among  the  native  popu- 
lation are  fully  in  caste  though  they  may  be 
apparently  most  degraded. 

The  Bug-bear  Caste- 
It  is  difficult  to  find  any  good  reason  why  any- 
one should  continue  in  the  very  lowest  state  of 
existence  campatible  with  humanity  upon  any 
other  than  religious  grounds.  The  higher  castes 
of  the  Hindoos  are  anything  but  civil  to  the  lower 
castes. 

All  classes  are  treated  by  them  as  if  infected 
with  some  uncleanness,  but  the  lower  class  seldom 
come  near  to  the  higher  without  meeting  with 
insult.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  low  caste 
Hindoo  turning  to  Mussulman,  which  religion  will 
receive  proselytes,  but  the  Parsees  and  Hindoos 
will  not  receive  anyone  among  them  but  of  their 
own  race. 

During  the  last  few  years  many  of  the  lowest 
castes  of  the  Hindoos  have  abandoned  their  caste 
and  thrown  in  their  lot  among  the  Mussulmans. 
The  introduction  of  cotton  mills  causes  a  levelling 
among  the  lower  castes.  The  necessity  of  requiring 
Lancashire  men  to  start  the  first  mills,  and  ther-e 
gentlemen  not  being  able  to  distinguish  or  caring 
to  respect  caste,  soon  established  social  equality 
among  the  workpeople. 

—and  the  Difficulties  it  Causes. 

Yet  there  are  some  castes  who  would  not  work 
in  a  mill.  It  is  seldom  a  Parsee  ever  takes  any 
work  in  a  mill.  He  will  work  in  a  mechanic's 
shop,  and  will  attend  to  the  engines  ;  he  will  not 
carry  a  bundle  or  a  plank,  neither  will  he  use  a 
sledge-hammer  ;  he  would  do  most  things  that  any 
of  the  English  overlookers  about  him  would  do  ; 
but  the  European  would  tumble  a  piece  of  wood 
out  of  his  way,  and  would,  when  working  at  a  job, 
put  his  hand  to  a  rope,  or  indeed,  do  anytning  by 
which  the  work  that  was  in  hand  would  be  for- 
warded. 

But  if  a  number  of  coolies  be  pulling  at  a 
rope,  and  unable  to  raise  the  weight,  the  Parsee 
or  the  Hindoo  of  caste  would  stand  and  see  the 
poor  fellows  pull  with  all  their  might  without 
lending  a  hand.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
the  cook,  or  even  the  personal  servant,  to  spend 
half-an-hour  in  finding  a  person  of  low  caste  to 
remove  the  smallest  quantity  of  dirt,  which  he 
could  have  done  himself  in  one  minute,  but  which 
he  would  not  dare  to  touch  for  fear  of  losing 
caste. 
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WHERE    "WOMEN'S   RIGHTS"  ARE 
NEEDED. 


MONG  the  Arabs  it  is  the  woman  who 
works ;  it  is  she  who  weaves  the  bands 
of  thick  cloth  which,  sewn  together, 
form  the  tent ;  it  is  she  who  erects  the 
tent  and  takes  it  down  ;  it  is  she  who 
makes  and  dyes  the  black  and  grey 
bags  or  tetales  which  are  used  to  carry 
the  provisions,  as  well  as  the  carpets 
and  many  other  things. 

Rising  before  daybreak,  the  women  begin  their 
work  by  grinding  the  barley  for  the  day ;  they 
afterwards  bake  the  flour  cakes,  feed  the  children, 
look  to  the  horses,  see  that  the  sheep  and  goats 
are  sent  to  graze,  and  finally  set  off,  with  a  black 
leather  bottle  or  a  grey  amphora  upon  their 
shoulders  and  an  axe  in  hand,  to  get  the  water 
and  wood  which  will  be  required  during  the  day. 
Not  until  all  this  is  done  can  they  attend  to  their 
own  toilettes — for  these  beasts  of  burden  are 
women  after  all,  we  must  remember. 

The  Husband  Lolls  while  the  Wife  Toils. 

Where  is  the  husband  all  this  time  ?  He  sleeps 
on  a  comfortable  couch  of  dried  leaves  until  late 
in  the  morning.  Getting  up  when  everything  is 
ready,  he  has  his  breakfast,  says  his  morning 
prayer,  performs  his  ablutions  in  the  neighbouring 
stream,  if  there  is  one,  or  rubs  his  body  down 
with  a  handful  of  sand  or  earth  if  there  is  no 
water  ;  then,  if  he  feels  like  it,  he  will  yoke  the 
oxen  ready  for  work,  but  more  often  than  not  he 
will  sit  down  in  front  of  the  tent,  his  elbows  on 
his  knees,  and  dream  the  time  away.  Sometimes 
he  goes  to  a  neighbouring  market  to  buy  or  sell 
something. 

The  woman  among  the  Arabs  is  bought  and  sold 
like  a  beast  of  burden  even  at  the  present  time, 
and  the  price  she  brings  constitutes  her  dowry. 
The  man  who  pays  the  highest  price  becomes  her 
possessor,  and  her  father  pockets  the  money.  The 
girl  herself  is  interested  in  being  sold  at  a  high 
price,  not  because  she  reaps  any  material  advan- 
tage from  it,  but  because  those  who  are  sold  too 
cheaply  are,  according  to  their  superstitious  ideas, 
exposed  to  the  greatest  misfortunes.  I  remember 
having  witnessed  a  sale  in  Tunis  ;  this  was  rather 
an  unusual  one. 

The  Way  an  Arab  takes  a  Wife. 

I  was  wandering  about  the  open  place  when  I 
saw  a  woman  come  up  ;  she  was  fairly  well  dressed 
and  wore  a  veil.  She  went  up  to  a  native  who 
was  acting  as  public  crier  or  auctioneer  and  said  a 
few  words  to  him,  after  which  she  took  her  stand 
upon  a  knoll  and  was  quickly  surrounded  by  a 
circle  of  men  who  looked  curiously  at  her  ;  she 
was  to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Nobody  knew  what  the  veil  concealed — the  face 
of  a  houri  or  a  shrew — and  nobody  seemed  to 
care.  Bids  were  made  and  she  was  "  knocked 
i down"  for  1,200  piastres — the  price  of  a  good 
mule.    The  thaleh,  or  notary,  who  was  present, 


drew  up  the  deed  of  sale  and  the  purchaser  went: 
off  with  his  prize  without  resistance. 

This  was,  as  I  have  said,  an  exceptional  case 
The  reason  of  it  was  that  the  woman  had  been  sol 
originally  for  a  low  price,  and  was,  according  to  their 
belief,  threatened  with  various  misfortunes,  some 
of  which  had  really  come  to  pass.  The  only  remedy 
was  a  fresh  sale,  which  she  seems  to  have  conducted 
on  her  own  account. 

When  an  affair  of  this  kind  happens,  it  is  usual]  v 
arranged  in  quite  a  different  manner  ;  the  husband 
places  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  a  middlewoman,. 
who  tries  to  find  a  purchaser  among  the  men  who- 
are  in  a  position  to  pay  the  required  price.  When 
she  succeeds,  the  purchaser  goes  to  the  husband's 
house,  sees  the  woman  unveiled,  gives  her  a  piece - 
of  money,  pays  the  expenses,  and  the  curse  is  con- 
jured. There  is  really  no  second  sale,  simply  a. 
ceremony.  The  woman  returns  to  her  husband,, 
and  guards  the  piece  of  money  as  an  amulet. 


ESSENCE    OP  ROSES 


SSENCE  of  roses  constitutes  the  base- 
of  most  articles  of  perfumery.  The- 
preparation  of  the  essence  is  carried 
on  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  but  the 
industry  exists  on  a  large  scale  only 
in  Turkey.  Nearly  all  the  essence  of 
roses  used  in  the  world  comes  from, 
the  district  of  Kasanlyk,  composed  of 
150  villages.  The  whole  of  this  immense  terri- 
tory is  planted  with  rose  trees  about  six  or  seven 
feet  high,  covered  with  red  or  white  roses,  exhaling 
exquisite  perfume. 

The  roses,  which  commence  to  flower  towards- 
the  end  of  May,  are  gathered  every  morning  in 
large  quantities  and  piled  in  heaps  by  women 
whose  hands,  hardened  by  practice,  are  not  sensi- 
tive to  the  thorns. 

In  the  course  of  their  daily  operations  the 
fingers  of  the  rose -gatherers  become  covered  with 
a  blackish  resin  which  has  the  odour  of  terebinth. 
This  resin,  which  is  scraped  off  at  the  end  of  the- 
day  is  rolled  into  small  balls,  which,  when  placed 
in  cigars  impart  a  delicious  scent  to  the  tobacco. 

Essence  of  roses  is  obtained  by  repeated  distilla- 
tion from  the  petals  with  water,  which  is  after- 
wards concentrated,  and  on  the  surface  of  which 
the  oil  from  the  flower  floats.  Separated  from  its. 
essential  product,  the  water  constitutes  the  water  of 
roses,  which  is  so  valuable  in  ophthalmic  diseases. 

An  acre  of  rose  trees  usually  furnishes  a  ton 
and  a  half  of  rose  petals,  and  the  distillation  of 
this  perfumed  mass  yields  on  an  average  between 
.£300  and  .£320. 

For  some  years  past  the  distillation  of  this 
costly  perfume  has  also  been  carried  on  at  Pro- 
vence, but  the  French  product  is  of  inferior  quality 
and  cannot  compete  with  the  Oriental  essence. 

Essence  of  roses  is  not  employed  solely  for  per- 
fumery, but  is  also  daily  used  in  medicine,  and 
notably  for  affections  of  the  stomach.  Its  action, 
is  characterised  by  a  marked  soporific  effect. 
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WAGES  VERSUS  COMPORT. 


fT  is  a  common  remark  with  those  who 
stand  forth  most  prominently  in  public 
as  the  friends  of  the  working  class  that 
"  capital  "  compels  "  labour  "  to  accept 
>    a  bare  subsistence  as  wages.     It  may 
be  that  in  the  estimate  of  "labour" 
this  is  true  enough,  for  "  bare  subsis- 
tence," like  "  competence,"  is  a  phrase 
of  variable  meaning,  and  usually  stands  for  the 
exact  amount  of  one's  income. 

But  when  the  gaunt  spectre  of  half -starved 
labour  is  thrust  upon  one's  imagination,  it  is 
worth  while  to  compare  the  wage  of  some  working- 
men  with  that  of  others. 

If  an  explosion  occurs  in  a  Lanarkshire  coal-pit, 
and  kills  some  of  the  miners,  a  subscription  is 
immediately  started  for  the  widows  and  orphans, 
who  are  invariably  left  utterly  destitute.  No  one 
ever  heard  of  a  subscription  for  the  widows  and 
orphans  of — say — defunct  clerks  and  counter- 
jumpers.  For  the  latter  are  supposed  to  be 
*'  passing  rich  on  forty  pounds  a  year,"  while 
the  poor  minors  have  been  struggling  along 
on  a  "  bare  subsistence  "  of  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty. 

Thriftless  Mortals- 
It  is  perfectly  true,  nevertheless,  that  the  widows 
and  orphans  are  destitute,  for  the  traditions  of 
the  mining  craft  forbid  anything  approaching  the 
sordid  virtues  of  economy  or  providence.  If  a 
man  earns  more  in  a  week  than  he  can  con- 
veniently spend  in  meat  and  drink — especially 
drink — he  works  the  less  next  week  to  make  up 
for  it.  But  this  does  not  happen  often,  for  if 
there  be  a  creature  who  can  consume  more  in- 
toxicating liquor  than  a  collier,  it  is  a  collier's 
wife. 

This  capacity  is  almost  the  only  one  she  pos- 
sesses. Of  those  domestic  accomplishments 
which  are  supposed  to  be  innate  in  every  woman's 
breast  she  shows  hardly  a  trace  ;  of  the  domestic 
affections  she  possesses  rather  less  than  the  average 
cat.  A  visit  to  the  home  of  a  Lanarkshire  collier 
vfould  justify  the  "friend  of  humanity"  in  his 
assumption  that  its  occupant  earned  no  more  than 
a  bare  subsistence,  and  it  is  difficult  for  anyone 
who  does  not  know  what  the  miner  is  to  believe 
that  even  a  moderate  wage  is  spent  in  such  a 
house. 

—with  Wretched  Homes. 

Usually  it  consists  of  but  a  single  room,  and 
that  so  squalid  that  one  would  suppose  soap  and  a 
scrubbing-brush  to  be  luxuries  too  dear  for  tho 
occupant's  purse.  For  furniture,  there  is  the 
inevitable  box-bed — somewhat  dilapidated,  perhaps, 
because  its  frame  is  so  handy  for  converting  into 
firewood— covered  with  foul  blankets  and  a  yet 
more  filthy  quilt.  The  master  of  the  house  would 
scorn  to  wash  himself  before  lying  down,  and  one 
miner,  who,  by  some  accident,  had  wandered  to  an 
English  colliery,  relates  with  horror  that  he  lodged 
with  a  woman  who  insisted  on  his  undergoing  a 
tubbing  before  he  went  to  bed. 


Besides  this,  there  is  a  rickety  table  and  perhaps 
one  or  two  shaky  chairs.  It  is  likely  enough, 
however,  that  the  latter  are  wanting,  and  that  a 
block  of  coal  supplies  all  that  is  needed  in  the  way 
of  seats.  For  summer  there  is  the  doorstep,  for 
winter  the  lump  of  coal  in  the  ingle-neuk.  What 
more  do  these  children  of  nature  want? 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  lack  of  luxury  in  her 
surroundings,  the  collier's  wife  enjoys  an  existence 
infinitely  lazier  than  that  of  the  average  duchess. 
She  toils  not,  neither  does  she  spin,  nor  mend  her 
clothes,  nor  clean  her  house,  nor  see  to  the  ways 
of  her  househould.  The  frying-pan  is  her  only 
domestic  utensil,  and  it  she  uses  in  rough  and 
unready  fashion  ;  her  children  thrive  or  die  on  a 
regimen  of  blows,  mitigated  by  bread  and  jam 
and  tea. 

She  has  her  amusements — intoxication  and  an 
occasional  lottery,  when  the  "  row  "  or  village  is 
incited  by  the  pedlar  of  bright-hued  skirts  and 
tawdry  earrings  of  dubious  gold.  Then  with  some 
half-dozen  of  her  neighbours  she  will  unite  in  the 
purchase  of  the  article  desired,  and  draw  lots  who 
shall  get  it.  It  is  a  matter  of  etiquette  that  the 
fortunate  winner  shall  take  part  in  the  next 
"  jine,"  as  it  is  called,  or  refrain  from  claiming  the 
prize  ;  but,  unfortunately,  this  rule  is  not  always 
kept,  and  she  who  has  gained  the  trinket  this 
week  will  refuse  her  contribution  to  the  next 
week's  deal. 

Then  come  words — nay,  the  collier  woman  does 
not  confine  herself  to  words,  but  goes  on  to  blows 
and  the  tearing  of  hair,  till  a  reconciliation  is 
brought  about  by  neutral  parties,  and  cemented 
by  ardent  spirits. 

Like  Husband,  Like  Wife. 

"  As  the  husband  is  the  wife  is,"  but  is  it  strange 
that  the  husband  of  such  a  wife  should  be  as  bad 
as  she?  There  is  little  to  choose  between  them, 
though  the  husband  claims  the  marital  right  of 
cursing  his.  wife,  beating  her,  and  occasionally, 
when  full  of  wrath  and  potato  spirit,  kicking  her 
to  death.  Your  collier,  or  iron  worker,  likes 
potato  spirit,  because  it  affords  a  swifter  and 
more  maddening  intoxication  than  the  more 
legitimate  liquor  ;  for  it  is  not  the  pleasure  of  the 
palate  that  he  seeks,  so  much  as  it  is  delirium  of 
the  brain. 

Happy  the  man  who  has  a  lusty  boy  or  two ! 
For  boys  are  a  fortune  to  the  miner,  a3  he  implies 
when  he  nicknames  one  a  "  hutch  o'  roond."  A 
girl  is  only  a  "  hutch  oL  dross."  A  boy  of  fourteen 
can  earn  ten  shillings  a  week ;  nay,  by  a  little 
diplomacy,  he  may  be  made  to  gain  as  much  in  a 
day.  The  output  of  each  man  is  restricted  ;  but 
it  is  not  forbidden  to  a  father,  however,  to  help 
his  son  to  do  a  man's  work  and  thus  earn  a 
man's  wage. 

Thus  to  these  squalid  houses  that  look  so 
poverty-stricken  there  often  comes  as  much  as 
four,  five,  or  six  pounds  a  week.  There  is  much 
truth  in  the  remark  recently  made  by  a  dissenting 
minister  whose  lot  has  fallen  among  colliers,  "  We 
have  no  poverty  here  ;  but  we  have  abundance  of 
misery." 
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TH3   NEED   FOR   MEDICAL  MISSION- 
ARIES. 

<-^r  — 

^^^g<,0  matter  how  much  or  how  little  en- 
couragement    missionaries     meet  in 
?&3Sr4ilr7     spreading  the  Gospel  among  heathen, 
,<31^1M\     their  efforts  to  introduce  science  are 
'^g^^p'    nearly  always  crowned  with  success. 
^r^f\     The  worshipper  of  idols  or  the  follower 
-V^y*       °f  Mahomet  will  resent  any  effort  on 
your  part  to  interfere  with  his  idea  of 
a  future  life,  but  if  you  can  show  him  anything 
which  he  considers  will  ameliorate  his  present  con- 
dition, he  is  eager  to  adopt  it. 

All  Doors  are  Open  to  the  Doctor. 

And  the  branch  of  science  which  appeals  to  him 
more  quickly  than  any  other,  perhaps,  is  the  heal- 
ing art — medicine,  surgery.  Missionaries  all  over 
t  he  world  have  grasped  this  idea  now,  for  experi- 
<  nee  has  taught  them  that  all  doors  are  open  to  the 
doctor. 

Many  people,  too,  in  Christian  lands,  who  have 
been  doubtful  about  sending  out  theological 
teachers  as  long  as  the  creeds  of  Christendom  are 
so  diverse  and  ambiguous,  have  no  misgivings 
about  the  benefits  to  be  conferred  on  the  heathen  by 
sending  them  medical  ones.  The  field  for  this 
work  is  so  vast,  the  cry  for  succour  so  loud,  our 
knowledge  so  far  beyond  theirs,  and  the  desire  to 
relieve  physical  suffering  so  strong  in  nearly  every 
man's  breast,  that  it  is  almost  a  wonder  that 
medical  missionaries  were  not  sent  out  long  before 
religious  ones. 

Many  people  who  are  perfectly  satisfied  with 
their  priests  are  painfully  aware  that  their 
physicians  know  next  to  nothing.  They  follow 
ihe  prescriptions  of  these  ignorant  witch-doctors 
:snd  superstitious  impostors  because  they  know  no 
1  Hitter  way  of  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  them- 
selves or  their  loved  ones,  though  the  cure  in  many 
cases  is  fully  as  bad  as  the  disease. 

The  Apparent  Cruelty  of  Native  Remedies. 

Many  curious  examples  are  cited  by  missionaries 
to  show  the  utter  and  surprising  lack  of  correct 
ideas  about  the  functions  and  even  formation  of 
the  human  body  possessed  by  tribes  reasonably 
intelligent  on  other  topics,  and  good  people  who 
hear  of  these  dreadful  remedies  turn  away  with 
horror  at  the  "  cruelty,"  as  they  deem  it,  of  those 
who  practise  them. 

This  is  a  mistake.  Cruelty  does  not  prompt 
these  practices,  but  love.  They  torture  those  who 
inflict  them  on  son,  daughter,  wife,  or  husband, 
almost  as  much  as  they  do  the  sick  victim.  But 
they  hope  for  a  cure,  and  know  no  better  way. 
The  loving  New  York  mother  who  lets  the  doctor 
break  the  bones  of  her  club-foot  child  in  order  to 
correct  his  deformity  is  not  accused  of  cruelty. 
Neither  should  the  Siamese  mother  who  lets  the 
doctor  cut  her  infant's  flesh  in  long  scores  in  order 
to  let  the  devil  out  of  it. 

In  one  of  the  central  provinces  of  India  not 
long  ago  measles  broke  out  among  the  natives 
fciioitlv  after   the   arrival   of   two  women  mis- 


sionaries from  America.  Children  were  soon, 
dying  in  such  numbers  that  the  missionaries- 
wished  they  had  learned  something  about  medi- 
cine before  they  came.  They  knew,  howeverr 
that  children  with  measles  should  be  kept  warm 
and  not  allowed  to  run  any  risk  of  catching  cold. 

The  mortality  caused  by  so  simple  a  disease,  as 
they  had  known  it,  astounded  them,  and  they 
made  inquiries  as  to  how  the  little  patients  were 
treated.  It  was  in  the  rainy  season,  and  they 
found  that  these  poor  people  thought  the  best  way 
to  cure  measles  was  to  strip  the  babies  perfectly 
naked,  and  hold  them  out  in  the  cold  rain  till  the 
water  should  wash  all  the  eruption  off  the  skin- 
No  wonder  they  died.  A  fatal  chill  struck  the- 
frail,  fevered  little  body,  and  the  mother  could 
only  moan  and  beat  herself  in  despair. 

A  Diagnosis  in  Siam. 

In  Siam,  when  one  falls  sick,  the  doctor's 
diagnosis  of  the  disease  is  a  serious  matter.  He 
gen&rsriy  comes  with  his  mind  fully  made  up  that 
the  patient  is  possessed  of  an  evil  spirit.  To  find 
just  where  in  the  body  this  evil  spirit  lies  is  the 
diagnosis.  The  doctor  takes  a  tiger's  tooth  from 
his  pouch.  The  tooth  is  a  long  canine  one, 
sharpened  to  a  needle  point. 

This  he  jabs  into  the  sick  man  in  various  spots, 
If  the  patient  yells  with  pain  more  loudly  when, 
he  i*;  punctured  here  than  he  does  when  he  is- 
punctured  there,  then  the  evil  one  lurks  here. 
Preparations  are  made  to  drive  him  out,  but 
generally  the  patient's  spirit  deserts  the  tortured 
bod)  before  the  imaginary  one. 

In.  Africa  a  young  missionary  penetrated  far 
into  the  interior,  where  no  white  man  had  ever, 
been  seen  before.  The  tribe  had  a  curious  tradi- 
tion that  some  day  a  white  man  would  come  to 
them  and  do  wonderful  things  for  them.  So  they 
built  a  hut,  the  best  kind  they  knew  how  to- 
construct,  to  have  it  ready  when  he  should  arrive. 
When  this  young  missionary  suddenly  appeared- 
one  day,  they  welcomed  him  with  open  arms. 
How  Evil  Spirits  are  Let  Out. 

The  same  day  two  women  came  to  him,  each 
with  a  child  in  her  arms,  and  besought  him  tc 
cure  them.  He  looked  at  the  babes  and  found 
they  were  dead.  He  told  them  he  could  do 
nothing  for  dead  babes,  and  thereby  at  once  fell 
off  considerably  in  their  estimation.  He  asked 
what  had  been  clone  for  the  children,  and  was  told 
that  their  bodies  had  been  scored  with  sharp  stones 
to  let  the  evil  spirit  out.  He  counted  on  one 
little  body  400  cuts,  and  then  there  were  more 
Those  mothers  loved  their  children  passionately. 
Fancy  what  pain  they  underwent  while  inflicting 
agony  on  their  babes  in  the  vain  hope  of  doing 
them  good. 

How  terrible  is  the  condition  of  suffering 
women  in  India  the  following  extract  will  show  ; 
it  is  from  a  letter  written  by  Miss  Emma  J. 
Cummings,  M.D.,  medical  missionary  in  that 
country.    She  says  : — 

"  I  never  shall  forget  (I  wish  I  could)  one  ex- 
perience that  I  had  ;  I  was  called  up  at  midnight 
to  see  a  woman  in  the  last  stages  of  fever.  I 
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found  her  tossing  and  muttering  in  a  delirium 
that  ran  into  stupor  and  then  death.  I  did  what 
I  could  to  make  her  comfortable,  bathing  the  hot 
skin,  and  moistening  the  lips,  but  it  was  too  late. 

"  No  sooner  did  her  friends  learn  that  death 
was  near  than  neighbours  began  to  swarm  in, 
until  the  miserable  hut  had  twenty  or  thirty  in  it, 
;all  vieing  with  each  other  in  groaning,  shrieking, 
smiting  their  chests  and  screaming. 

"  In  vain  I  showed  them  that  the  noise  was 
torture  to  her  poor  brain,  and  that  her  head  began 
to  roll  from  side  to  side  again.  I  could  not  keep 
them  even  from  throwing  themselves  full  weight 
on  her  poor  chest,  labouring  harder  and  harder  to 
give  her  breath,  and  when  I  wanted  to  give  a  few 
-drops  of  medicine,  but  failed  because  her  jaws  were 
.already  set,  I  turned  cold  and  faint  to  see  her  own 
mother  strike  her  to  compel  her  to  swallow !  I 
saw  that  I  could  do  no  good,  and  as  the  strain  was 
too  severe  to  be  borne  unnecessarily,  I  left  her 
two  hours  before  she  died,  but  the  scene  haunted 
me  for  months." 

Burying*  Lunatics  Alive. 

Mrs.  Peoples,  writing  from  Siam,  says : — 

*'  Two  of  their  number  became  crazy,  and  as  was 
their  superstitious  custom,  they  were  tied  up  for  a 
time,  but  as  they  grew  no  better  they  were  taken 
out  and  buried  alive,  in  spite  of  their  cries  and 
pleadings.  There  are  thousands  and  thousands 
bound  in  just  such  horrible  superstitions  all 
around  us." 

Another  writer  from  Korea  says  : — • 

"  The  astonishment  of  the  native  doctor  is  quite 
equal  to  that  of  the  patient's  when  the  foreign 
surgeon  coolly  and  carefully  severs  the  living 
tissues  with  his  keen  knife  or  unites  them  with 
needle  and  silk.  Almost  every  wound  brought  to 
me  to  dress  has  been  previously  plastered  with 
mud  or  with  some  powder  supposed  to  possess 
healing  properties,  and  my  first  step  must  be  to 
cleanse  the  part  of  its  filthy  encumbrances." 
What  White  Doctors  are  Expected  to  do. 

"  So  it  is  that  the  Koreans  have  unbounded 
confidence  in  foreign  surgical  skill.  They  believe 
that  we  are  quite  capable  of  miracles,  and  are 
amazed  when  we  refuse  to  perform  them.  Not 
long  since  a  man  came  200  miles  in  order  that  I 
might  place  new  eyes  in  his  empty  sockets,  and 
would  not  be  put  off  with  the  first  assurance  of 
its  impossibility.  I  have  been  asked  to  restore 
withered  hands,  sightless  eyes,  limbs  deformed 
from  childhood,  fractured  bones  united  in  mal- 
positions, and  to  remove  countless  scars  and  facial 
blemishes  of  various  descriptions. 


A  DINNER  PARTY  IN  BETHLEHEM. 


>3QGQQQQ&3G==- 


Mr.  Greaves,  the  London  correspondent  of  the 
SVew  York  World,  has  just  been  called  upon  to  pay 
■£  1,000  damages  for  publishing  some  statements 
regarding  "  Miss  "  Geraldine  TJlmar,  to  which  that 
lady  and  her  husband  took  very  serious  exception. 
Probably  this  contretemps  will  have  the  not  un- 
desirable effect  of  rendering  the  London  corre- 
spondents of  American  newspapers  a  little  more 
careful  of  the  way  in  which  they  deal  with  the 
reputations  of  well-known  people. 


;HILE  staying  in  Jerusalem  recently 
we  paid  the  regulation  visit  to  Beth- 
lehem, and  had  the  singular  good 
fortune  to  witness  there  a  ceremony 
which  is  seldom  seen  by  the  ordinary 
tourist  in  the  Holy  Land.  We 
sallied  forth  from  Jerusalem  one 
morning  about  six  o'clock  on  donkeys, 
accompanied  by  our  dragoman,  along  a  very  fair 
carriage  road — one  of  the  few  in  Palestine. 

In  due  time  we  reached  Bethlehem,  and  having 
seen  the  interesting  sights  of  the  place,  we  made 
for  the  house  of  one  Abu  Khalil,  armed  with  a 
letter  of  introduction.  He  was  delighted  to  see 
us,  and  hoped  he  might  welcome  us  as  his  guests 
for  coffee,  etc.,  after  the  manner  of  his  country. 
It  appeared  that  he  had  returned  home  only  the 
day  before,  after  six  months'  travelling  in  Europe 
— probably  selling  mother-of-pearl  work,  which  is 
the  staple  trade  of  Bethlehem — and  a  good  many 
of  his  relations  had  assembled  to  welcome  him 
home. 

Nothing  could  have  suited  us  better,  as  we 
were  very  hungry  and  most  anxious  to  see  the 
assembled  guests.  So  in  we  went,  and  were 
ushered  into  a  room  where  about  a  dozen  turbaned 
Syrians  were  squatting  cross-legged  on  the  floor 
round  the  room,  smoking  cigarettes  and  narghiles. 
They  seemed  very  pleased  to  see  us,  and  we  were 
soon  chatting  away  merrily  as  if  we  were  all  old 
friends.  One  or  two  of  them  spoke  a  little 
English,  but  our  conversation  was  carried  on 
chiefly  in  French,  which  a  good  many  of  them 
seemed  to  know. 

The  "Lor  Mayor"  of  Bethlehem. 

Most  of  the  Bethlehemites  are  mother-of-pearl 
workers,  and  travel  a  great  deal  selling  their  wares, 
picking  up  all  sorts  of  languages  as  they  go.  One 
of  the  Syrians — a  splendid-looking  old  patriarch — 
who  was  really  a  chief,  but  called  himself  "  Lor 
Mayor  of  Bethlehem,"  spoke  seven  European 
languages. 

At  first  we  sat  up  on  the  stone  seat  which  went 
all  round  the  room,  but  we  soon  decided  that  this 
was  too  formal,  and  took  up  our  position,  like  our 
friends,  cross-legged  on  the  floor,  trying  to  look  as 
if  we  thought  it  much  the  most  natural  and  com- 
fortable way  of  sitting.  Very  soon  we  were  served 
with  the  inevitable  cafe  a  la  Tare,  and  this  was 
followed  by  wine  handed  round  in  tumblers.  Next 
came  quince  cheese,  served  "  neat "  on  the  end  of 
a  fork,  and  to  wind  up  with,  a  wineglassful  of 
mastic,  a  sort  of  native  whisky  and  much  stronger 
than  that  spirit. 

We  then  ventured  to  ask  Abu  Khalil  a  most 
natural  question  to  Englishmen,  "  WThere  were  the 
ladies  ?  "  He  replied  that  they  never  mixed  with 
the  gentlemen  at  functions  of  this  sort,  but  that 
his  wife  was  entertaining  their  female  relatives 
upstairs.  "  Could  we  see  them  ?  "  He  did  not  seem 
quite  sure  whether  they  would  like  it,  but  offered 
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to  send  for  his  daughter  Naomi,  who  soon  made 
her  appearance,  dressed  in  the  very  picturesque 
costume  which  is  peculiar  to  this  village. 

She  was  only  eleven  years  old,  and  seemed  very 
shy ;  but  we  were  astonished  to  find  that  she  was 
engaged  to  be  married,  and  is  to  become  a  bride 
next  year.  I  confided  to  Abu  Khalil  that  I  had 
my  hand  camera  with  me,  and  should  consider  it  a 
great  favour  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  take  Naomi's 
photograph. 

He  kindly  consented,  and  we  all  trooped  up  on 
to  the  top  of  the  house,  which  was  flat  after  the 
manner  of  the  East,  and  proceeded  to  place  the 
unfortunate  Naomi  in  the  right  position,  the 
Syrians  standing  round  and  wondering  how  it  was 
possible  to  take  a  photograph  with  what  seemed  to 
them  nothing  but  a  very  small  black  box.  Naomi 
seemed  to  like  it  in  spite  of  her  extreme  shyness, 
for  she  afterwards  took  my  hand,  kissed  it,  and 
raised  it  to  her  forehead. 

Abu  Khalil  then  told  us  that  there  was  to  be  a 
feast  in  his  honour  at  his  grandfather's  house,  and 
that  they  would  be  very  much  pleased  if  we  would 
join  the  guests.  He  also  told  us  that  only  one 
Englishman  had  been  present  at  such  a  feast  in 
Bethlehem  before.  We  felt  this  was  too  good  a 
chance  to  be  missed,  and  we  all  walked  off  together 
to  his  grandfather's  house. 

How  the  Feast  Began. 
Here  we  all  sat  round  a  very  large  room — this 
time  on  the  stone  leclge,  and  more  coffee,  wine, 
and  quince  cheese  were  served  round.  After  a 
few  minutes  three  or  four  Syrians  entered  the 
room  carrying  an  enormous  smoking  dish,  and  set 
it  down  in  the  middle  of  the  room  on  the  floor. 
This  earthenware  dish  was  four  feet  in  diameter, 
and  six  inches  deep. 

The  chief  ingredient  of  its  contents  seemed  to 
be  rice,  which  was  piled  up  to  a  point  in  the 
centre  of  the  dish  about  a  foot  high,  with  a  whole 
roasted  sheep  cut  up  into  convenient  pieces  lying 
on  the  top  of  the  rice.  Now  began  our  difficulties. 
We  were  instructed  to  sit  down  on  the  floor  close 
to  the  dish  and  "  give  the  lead,"  as  no  one  would 
think  of  helping  himself  till  we  were  fairly  started. 
But  we  did  not  know  how  to  begin — how  should 
we  ? — and  began  to  feel  a  little  nervous  with  so 
many  eyes  fixed  upon  us,  wondering  what  we 
were  going  to  do  next. 

Fingers  were  Made  before  Forks. 
Fortunately  at  this  point  Abu  Khalil  came  to 
the  rescue,  and  volunteered  to  fetch  a  spoon  and 
fork  if  he  could  find  one.  But  we  felt  at  once 
that  this  was  not  de  rigueur,  and  told  him  we 
scorned  such  things,  but  that  if  he  could  just  tell 
us  what  to  do  we  would  start  right  away.  He 
told  us  to  dive  our  right  hand  straight  down  into 
the  rice  and  roll  a  handful  of  it  into  a  little  ball 
about  the  size  of  an  egg,  and  then  eat  it,  taking  at 
the  same  time  a  piece  of  the  mutton  in  the  left 
hand,  and  devouring  that  too. 

This  was  fairly  simple,  though  peculiar ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  others  joined  us  round  the  dish,  we 
felt  that  this  was  the  only  true  way  to  eat,  and 
that  knives  and  forks  and  spoons  were  altogether 


a  mistake.  The  natives,  we  noticed,  dived  their* 
hands  much  further  into  the  mountain  of  rice 
than  we  did,  so  we  followed  their  example  and 
discovered  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish  below  the 
rice  a  curious  mash  of  bread  and  all  sorts  of  vege- 
tables. 

Of  course  the  idea  of  eating  rather  greasy 
mutton,  and  still  more  greasy  rice  and  vegetable- 
mash,  in  one's  fingers  is  not  altogether  pleasant  to 
a  European  mind  ;  but  the  food  itself  is  good,  and 
such  feasts  are  exceptional  even  among  the  Syrians 
themselves,  who,  we  imagine,  use  knives  and  forks 
on  ordinary  occasions.  They  especially  told  u& 
that  this  method  of  entertaining  a  friend  was  of 
immense  age,  dating  back,  as  they  said,  to  t he- 
time  of  Abraham  himself. 

As  soon  as  we  had  had  enough  we  were  taken 
out  into  the  garden,  where  a  boy  poured  water 
over  our  hands— a  very  necessary  ahlution  when 
you  dispense  with  knives  and  forks — after  which 
we  re-entered  the  room  and  sat  down  again.  After 
all  the  guests  had  had  their  turn  at  the  monstrous 
dish  it  was  carried  out  for  the  servants,  who,  we* 
believe,  made  very  short  work  of  what  was  left 
Once  more  coffee  made  its  appearance,  followed 
by  more  mastic  and  narghiles.  At  length  we  rose- 
to  go,  and  then  began  a  long  string  of  compli- 
ments about  the  mutual  honour,  pleasure,  &c. 
The  Syrians  are  great  hands  at  such  compliments,, 
being  the  most  courteous  and  polite  of  men  to 
strangers.  It  was  quite  late  in  the  afternoon 
when  we  finally  said  good-bye  to  our  kind  friends,, 
and,  mounting  our  donkeys,  began  to  wend  our 
way  back  to  Jerusalem. 


A  little  paper  called  Common  Sense  is  trying: 
to  clear  a  way  for  itself  in  the  crowded  field  of 
journalism.  Its  principal  object  seems  to  be  to- 
run  a  tilt  with  all  sorts  of  habits  and  customs 
which  a  little  of  the  quality  whose  name  it  has- 
taken  for  its  title  would  show  to  be  harmful  or 
foolish.  When  the  editor  of  Common  Sense  has- 
used  up  the  subjects  of  cigarette-smoking,  intem- 
perance, drinking  of  strong  tea,  and  so  on,  he 
might  turn  his  attention  to  the  wholly  indefen- 
sible habit  of  wearing  hats,  and  thus  affording 
utterly  unnecessary  protection  to  the  only  part 
of  the  human  frame  which  is  already  adequately 
protected  by  nature. 


The  News  oj  the.  World,  one  of  the  oldest  esta- 
blished of  the  weekly  newspapers,  has  become  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  progress  which  is  so 
marked  a  feature  of  the  world  of  journalism  to-day, 
and  has  completed  the  arrangements  requisite  to 
enable  it  to  appear  as  a  twelve-page  paper,  which, 
if  the  claims  of  the  management  are  justified,  will 
be  absolutely  the  largest  weekly  paper  in  London. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  see  a  journal,  which  years  ago 
held  a  position  in  the  very  front  rank,  making  so 
determined  an  effort  to  re-establish  itself  in  a 
position  from  which  it  should  never  .  have  beei^ 
suffered  to  fall. 
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ABOUT    THE  BOERS. 

HESE  people  live  upon  their  farms  in 
patriarchal  simplicity,  or  superannuated 
in  the  villages  between  pipe  and  zoopie 
(brandy).  As  they  seldom  get  so  far 
as  Cape  Town,  they  have  a  very 
limited  idea  of  the  outer  world.  Some, 
owing  to  their  great  distance  from 
a  church,  only  attend  once  or  twice  a  year  ;  others, 
at  a  still  greater  distance,  only  go  to  weddings  and 
christenings,  the  last  being  often  so  long  delayed 
that  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  parties  of  full-grown 
girls  and  boys  at  the  font.  The  isolation  of  the 
Boers  is  so  complete  that,  besides  their  nearest 
neighbours,  who  generally  reside  many  miles 
away,  they  see  only  the  butcher  who  buys  up 
their  cattle,  the  pedlar  who  sells  them  cotton  for 
Indian  muslin,  the  clergyman  as  he  goes  his  weary 
round,  and  an  occasional  traveller. 

Their  Inhospitality— 

Great  ignorance  consequently  arises  among 
them,  and  the  traveller  can  only  secure  a  lodging 
by  giving  a  circumstantial  biography  of  himself, 
or,  which  has  the  same  effect,  relating  a  well- 
concocted  tale.  Previously,  the  hospitality  of 
these  people  was  proverbial ;  the  wayfarer  had  all 
his  wants  supplied  and  repaid  his  host  with  the 
current  news,  or,  as  mentioned,  with  a  draft  on 
his  imagination ;  the  larger  the  better.  It  was 
also  necessary  to  complain  grievously  about  the 
English,  and  to  hint  at  a  second  Admiral  Ruyter. 
Now,  nothing  more  may  be  expected  than  a  cup  of 
thin  coffee,  meat  without  bread,  often  without 
vegetables,  a  night's  lodging,  a  hand  shake,  and  a 
blessing  for  the  further  journey. 

These  alone  are  of  small  value  to  the  exhausted 
traveller  in  that  dreary  land  where  the  glimpse  of 
a  human  habitation  is  a  rarity.  If  the  Boer 
refrains  from  asking  for  payment  for  his  hos- 
pitality to  the  man,  his  charge  for  fodder,  etc.,  for 
the  horses  more  than  recompenses  him  for  his 
sparing  liberality. 

—and  Lazy  Lives. 
It  is  difficult  to  find  a  more  sleepy  existence 
than  that  of  these  sheep  and  cattle  breeders. 
Hardly  is  the  Boer  arisen  before  he  lights  his 
pipe,  swallows  some  brandy,  folds  his  hands, 
and  smokes  a  dozen  pipes  of  Cape  Kanastar. 
Then  he  saunters  to  the  cattle  kraals,  loudly 
"  halloing  "  from  time  to  time  for  Jan,  Piet,  etc., 
the  herdsmen,  who  squat  in  their  huts  and  smoke 
over  a  smoking  heap  of  coal  until  the  Baas  (master) 
shows  signs  of  life. 

After  the  cattle  is  counted  and  driven  to  the 
pasturage  quiet  again  reigns  on  the  farm.  He 
busies  himself  a  little  at  seed-time  and  harvest,  by 
way  of  change,  but  when  these  are  over  he  does 
not  know  how  to  kill  time.  He  reads  nothing  but 
the  Bible,  the  hymn-book,  and  the  almanac.  "  All 
other  books  are  rubbish,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for 
a  Christian  to  know  more  than  is  in  these  three  ; 
the  devil  makes  a  crafty  use  of  all  learning." 

He  therefore  learns  the  almanac  by  heart,  and, 
as  he  cannot  sing  and  pray  all  day,  he  folds  his 


hands  again  and  smokes  twelve  more  pipes.  Then 
he  eats  and  sleeps,  again  smokes,  and  then,  to  vary 
the  monotony,  sharpens  his  pocket-knife  on  the  sole 
of  his  boot,  and  "whittles  "  a  stick ;  so  interesting  is 
this  occupation  to  him  that  he  can  amuse  himself 
with  it  for  days  together.  Silent  of  necessity  in 
his  isolation,  he  reserves  his  eloquence  until  the 
next  visit  of  an  ohm  or  heef  (uncle  or  nephew), 
and  then  unburdens  himself  of  such  terribly  long 
and  prosaic  yarns  that  the  most  patient  philo- 
sopher would  leap  out  of  his  skin.  This  easy- 
going existence  lengthens  the  Boer's  days  wonder- 
fully until,  in  spite  of  gout  and  calculus,  his  old 
age  ends  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy. 

The  life  of  the  women  resembles  that  of  the 
men ;  they  pass  twelve  hours  in  bed,  eleven  in 
lolling  about,  drinking  tea,  taking  snuff,  and  sew- 
ing leather  garments;  the  remaining  hour  is 
actively  spent.  Although  really  handsome  when 
young,  they  become,  in  course  of  time,  owing  tc 
their  want  of  energy,  those  mountains  of  fat  which 
make  the  Dutch  women  so  world-known,  and 
dropsy  as  a  rule  ends  their  quiet  life. 

There  are,  however,  many  Boers  who  are  models 
of  energy,  who  must  be,  in  case  of  need,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  isolation,  tailor,  shoemaker, 
saddler,  carpenter,  builder,  veterinary,  smith, 
miller,  etc.,  for  which  purposes  the  workshop  is 
generally  replete  with  the  necessary  implements. 
Boers  of  this  class  often  have  a  retail  shop,  or 
smuggle  manufactured  articles  and  spirits ;  the 
last  especially  is  more  profitable  than  husbandry. 
Such  all-round  commercial  activity  is  the  veritable 
philosopher's  stone,  by  the  aid  of  which  one  can 
soon  come  to  the  front  in  the  colony. 


QOOQQQQOOt 


The  Great  War  of  1892,  which  has  been 
appearing  recently  in  Black  and  White,  has  at  last 
come  to  an  end.  If  the  other  readers  of  the  new 
sixpenny  illustrated  paper  are  as  glad  of  this  as  I 
am,  the  editor  will  indeed  have  conferred  a  boon 
upon  his  subscribers. 

Never  was  a  good  idea  worse  carried  out.  The 
title,  to  begin  with,  was  a  good  deal  too  positive. 
If,  instead  of  going  in  for  long  dissertations  upon 
the  political  aspect  of  Europe,  and  enlarging  at 
length  upon  military  and  naval  manoeuvres,  which 
are  quite  a  dead  letter  to  the  ordinary  reader,  a 
bright,  thrilling  narrative,  with  perhaps  a  love 
story  incorporated  in  it,  had  been  written  up — 
something,  in  short,  after  the  style  of  the 
Erckmann-Chatrian  novels — a  great  success  would 
no  doubt  have  been  scored. 

As  it  was,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  clever 
illustrations,  "  The  Great  War  "  was  about  as 
dull  reading  as  one  would  wish  for,  and  the  san- 
guinary details  given  contrasted  quite  ludicrously 
with  the  peaceful  nature  of  the  remaining 
contents  of  the  paper. 

Black  and  White,  by  the  way,  has  distinctly 
scored  this  year  by  their  shilling  Handbook  to 
the  Royal  Academy  and  New  Gallery,  which, 
is  the  best  thing  of  its  kind  in  the  field — better, 
indeed,  than  others  at  a  far  higher  price. 
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ALWAYS  BEAUTIFUL. 

A  French  Story. 

§N  the  banks  of  the  Orge,  but  a  short 
distance  from  Belles-Fontaines,  can  be 
seen  an  elegant  little  chateau  of  modern 
construction,  roofed  with  slate.  Stand- 
ing on  the  hill-side,  in  the  midst  of  grassy 
lawns,  and  surrounded  by  low  trees, 
the  house  attracts  the  attention  of  the 
few  rowers  who  from  time  to  time 
descend  the  Orge  to  Juvisy.  Occasion- 
ally a  fisherman,  in  search  of  a  good  place  to 
throw  his  hook,  has  perceived,  on  the  heights 
above,  a  woman,  her  face  covered  with  a  thick 
veil,  and  a  young  man  who  walked  slowly  beside 
her,  leaning  on  her  arm.  At  the  slightest  sound 
of  an  oar,  both  disappeared  around  the  bend  of  a 
path  or  behind  a  clump  of  shrubs.  The  people  of 
Juvisy  had  vainly  employed  every  effort  to  pene- 
trate the  mystery  which  seemed  to  surround  them. 

After  having  exhausted  all  imaginable  supposi- 
tions, the  innkeeper  and  the  grocer  of  Juvisy  had 
decided  that  the  young  man  was  a  maniac  whom 
his  family  had  imprisoned  in  that  property, 
bounded  by  a  high  wall  on  the  side  towards  the 
road,  and  by  a  river  on  that  towards  the  fields. 
As  for  the  woman,  she  was  a  relative  or  hireling, 
and  when  a  painter,  returning  from  Belles-Fon- 
taines, asked  who  was  the  owner  of  that  sheltered 
mysterious  -  looking  park,  without  the  slightest 
hesitation  they  replied  : — 

"  It  is  a  madman  who  lives  there." 

On  July  10th,  1884,  the  Vicomte  de  Montbrun 
left  his  small  hotel  in  the  Rue  Yarnet  at  nine  in 
the  morning  and  walked  down  the  Champs  Elysees. 
M.  de  Montbrun  was  one  of  those  Parisians  who 
never  leave  Paris.  "  The  sea,"  said  he,  "  was 
made  for  fishermen  and  sailors.  It  has  its  beauties, 
of  course,  but  it  is  agreeable  only  one  hour  each 
day.  As  soon  as  it  begins  to  ebb  it  uncovers  a  lot 
of  pestilential  mud,  compared  with  which  our  great 
sewer  is  a  bottle  of  cologne.  As  for  the  country, 
it  is  always  just  as  hot  there  as  at  Paris,  with  this 
difference  :  you  never  know  what  to  do  with  your 
evenings  there." 

On  all  sides  he  saw  hacks  loaded  with  trunks. 
The  preparations  for  the  approaching  14th  of  July 
festivities  saddened  his  heart,  for  the  true  Parisian 
is  the  inveterate  enemy  of  public  holidays  and  of 
all  manifestations  which  disturb  his  repose  and 
forcibly  change  his  habits. 

"  "Where  can  I  take  refuge  for  three  days  ?  " 
thought  M.  de  Montbrun. 

The  year  previous  he  had  gone  to  St.  Germains, 
and  they  had  made  just  as  much  racket,  and  shot 
off  quite  as  many  bombs  there  as  at  Paris.  Mont- 
brun then  remembered  that  he  had  promised  him- 
self an  excursion  into  Brittany  before  the  pick  of 
the  demolisher  had  finished  transforming  that  old 
corner  of  his  country.  To  see  again  Vitre  Fougeres, 
pass  a  day  at  St.  Malo,  and  then  return,  would  be 
just  the  thing.  He  would  thus  avoid  the  crowd 
and  the  illuminations.    Since  the  provincial  over- 


run Paris  during  the  holidays,  the  Parisian  must 

necessarily  make  way  for  them. 

On  the  morrow  Montbrun  arrived  at  Vitre.  It 
was  Saturday  evening.  In  provincial  towns,  to 
fairly  judge  the  collective  beauty  of  their  women 
it  is  necessary  to  take  one's  post  on  Sunday  at  the 
door  of  a  church.  That  is  why  Montbrun  stood 
as  early  as  eight  in  the  morning  before  the  splendid 
edifice  dedicated  to  Saint  Martin,  waiting  for  mass 
to  be  over. 

Before  leaving  Paris  he  had  thrown  into  a  post- 
box  a  few  words  addressed  to  Mile.  Paula  Salim- 
beri,  an  artistic  dancer  at  the  Eden  Theatre. 
Paula  was  a  superb  girl,  a  native  of  Southern 
Italy,  with  all  the  ardour  of  that  clime  beaming 
from  her  large,  dark  eyes.  She  had  made  her 
debut  at  Naples,  and  after  a  season  at  the  Italian 
Theatre  of  Nice  had  displayed  to  the  Parisians  her 
varied  graces. 

Montbrun  was  then  twenty-eight  years  of  age  ; 
a  handsome  man,  well  versed  in  theatrical  doings, 
whose  personal  charms  were  augmented  by  an 
income  of  .£3,000  a  year.  He  offered  himself,  and 
was  accepted.  The  first  six  months  of  their  court- 
ship were  charming ;  scenes  of  love,  protestations  of 
eternal  fidelity,  intermingled  with  drives  to  the  Bois, 
morning  rides,  and  jolly  suppers.  Versailles,  Ville 
dAvray,  and  Bougival  were  often  visited  by  the 
lovely  horsewoman,  with  her  devoted  Cavalier 
Montbrun  galloping  at  her  side. 

Paula  Salimberi  had  but  one  fault — she  was 
intolerably  jealous.  Othello  was  puerile  compared 
to  her.  At  the  theatre,  if  Montbrun  ventured  to 
level  his  glass  in  the  direction  of  a  woman,  she 
would  snatch  it  from  his  hands  and  begin  to  sob. 
One  day,  the  Viscount  having  stopped  an  instant 

beside  the  carriage  of  Mdme.  de  C  ,  Paula  had 

a  severe  nervous  attack. 

"  If  you  ever  leave  me,"  she  often^said,  brandish- 
ing a  poignard,  "  I  will  kill  you,  and  myself  after- 
wards." 

Mass  was  over,  and  people  were  beginning  to 
come  out  of  the  church.  Suddenly  Montbrun  was 
seized  with  admiration.  Amid  the  crowd  he  had 
caught  sight  of  the  face  of  a  young  girl.  Never  in 
his  most  ardent  dreams  had  he  imagined  aught  so 
lovely  as  that  face  with  its  ideal  lines,  its  more 
than  earthly  beauty.  Beauty  so  calm,  s©  serene, 
so  radiantly  pure  that  it  seemed  that  of  one  of 
God's  angels. 

He  wondered  if  it  were  possible  that  such  a 
creature  existed.  He  held  his  breath  as  he  gazed 
on  her  descending  the  church  steps,  smiling  at  an 
older  woman  who  accompanied  her ;  her  mother, 
doubtless.  Instinctively  Montbrun  followed  them 
from  afar,  and  saw  them  enter  a  small  house  of 
modest  appearance.  Taking  the  name  of  the 
street,  he  returned  to  the  hotel  and  asked  for  in- 
formation. 

"  The  beautiful  girl  ?  Mdlle.  de  Larade  !  Her 
father  was  an  excellent  man  ;  his  family  were  rich 
before  the  Revolution,  but  each  succeeding  genera- 
tion had  sold  off,  little  by  little,  lands  and  fields 
and  woods  to  keep  up  their  rank.  Finally  poor 
M.  de  Larade  had  taken  refuge  in  a  small  building, 
formerly  occupied  by  his  bailiff.    There  he  lived 
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as  best  he  could,  with  his  wife  and  his  daughter 
Jeanne.  He  had  probably  not  more  than  £60  or 
£80  a  year,  but  the  ladies  knew  how  to  live  on  very 
little,  whilst  he,  poor  gentleman !  had  even  given 
up  taking  snuff." 

The  Viscount  wrote  to  his  notary  at  Paris, 
requesting  him  to  at  once  send  him  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  a  notary  of  Vitre,  and  to  apprise 
that  gentlemen  that  he,  Montbrun,  came  of  a 
good  family,  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  man  of 
honour,  and  was  not  without  fortune.  After 
which  the  notary  of  Vitre  would  effect  his 
acquaintance  with  a  family  wherein  he  hoped  to 
find  happiness. 

Everything  happened  as  the  Viscount  had 
arranged.  He  was  presented  to  Mdlle.  Jeanne 
Larade,  found  her  all  he  had  thought,  came  again 
and  again  to  her  home,  and  was  finally  accepted 
as  her  future  husband,  with  certain  conditions, 
Montbrun  promised  everything  they  wished  ;  he 
was  in  an  ecstasy  of  bliss  during  the  few  weeks 
which  preceded  the  day  fixed  for  his  marriage. 

Often,  when  alone,  he  shuddered  at  the  thought 
that  had  he  not  come  to  Vitre,  Jeanne  would 
perhaps  have  become  the  wife  of  another.  But  no  ; 
the  decrees  of  fate  are  unalterable,  and  she  would 
have  waited  for  him.  He  came  because  his  coming 
was  ordained. 

In  the  midst  of  his  dreaming  he  received,  by  the 
intermediary  of  his  notary,  he  having  carefully 
concealed  his  address  from  all  others,  a  letter  from 
one  of  his  friends.  That  friend,  a  member  of  the 
Petit  Club,  wrote  him  that  Paula  Salimberi  was 
seeking  him  in  every  direction,  and  uttering  dire- 
ful threats.  Montbrun  commissioned  his  friend 
to  give  £1,500  to  the  daughter  of  Italy,  coupled 
with  the  information  that  he  had  gone  to  America 
and  would  never  return. 

At  length  the  eventful  day  arrived.  The  con- 
tract had  been  signed.  Two  friends  of  Montbrun 
had  come  from  Paris  to  serve  him  as  witnesses, 
and  on  the  10th  of  September,  at  eleven  in  the 
morning,  the  guests  left  in  carriages  for  the 
Mayor's  office.  The  Viscount  and  two  or  three 
persons  were  speaking  with  a  functionary  at  that 
office  when  they  were  startled  by  a  piercing  scream, 
followed  by  a  long  clamour  of  voices.  Rushing  to 
the  windows,  they  saw  a  hurrying  crowd,  amid 
which  a  small  group  were  massed  about  a  recum- 
bent form. 

"  What  has  happened  ?  "  exclaimed  Montbrun, 
almost  suffocated  by  apprehension. 

"  An  unknown  woman  has  thrown  vitriol  in  the 
face  of  Mile.  Larade.  All  one  side  of  the  poor 
child's  face  is  badly  burned  and  an  eye  destroyed. 
They  are  carrying  her  to  her  home." 

Montbrun  fell,  rigid  and  unconscious,  to  the 
floor. 

He  tried,  vainly,  during  the  day,  to  be  received 
at  the  home  of  his  betrothed. 

"  Tell  him  that  he  will  never  see  me  again !  " 
she  cried,  shedding  tears  that,  rolling  over  her 
law  wounds,  burned  her  like  fire. 

The  suffering  of  M.  de  Montbrun  was  intense ; 
consumed  with  fever,  his  heart  seemed  pressed  in 
a  vice. 


A  small  package  was  delivered  to  him  on  the 
arrival  of  the  mail,  two  days  afterwards. 

The  unknown  woman,  arrested  immediately 
after  the  perpetration  of  her  crime,  stated  that 
her  name  was  Paula  Salimberi,  her  motive — 
vengeance. 

Montbrun  shut  himself  in  his  bedroom  and 
opened  his  parcel,  which  contained  a  small  quan- 
tity of  white  powder.  Folding  the  handkerchief 
into  a  bandage,  he  measured  out  two  spoonfuls  of 
the  powder  and  spread  it  on  the  bandage,  which  he 
then  placed  over  his  eyes,  tying  it  in  a  firm  knot 
at  the  back  of  his  head. 

Two  hours  after  he  arrived  at  the  home  of  M. 
de  Larade  in  a  carriage,  from  which  the  notary  of 
Vitre  helped  him  to  descend. 

"  Do  not  come  in,"  said  Mdme.  de  Larade,  "  it 
would  kill  Jeanne." 

"  Tell  her  that  she  may  receive  me  now,"  replied 
M.  de  Montbrun  ;  "  we  shall  be  married  as  soon 
as  she  is  able  to  leave  the  house.  For  me,  her 
image  will  remain  eternally  what  it  was — I  am 
blind  ! " 

•  •••»••■ 

M.  and  Mdme.  de  Montbrun  lead  a  retired  life 
in  their  chateau  at  Juvisy.  Jeanne  adores  the 
husband  who  for  her  renounced  for  ever  the  sight 
of  sky  and  fields  and  flowers.  As  for  the  blind 
man,  he  has  kept  intact  the  picture  of  an  ideal 
maiden  smilingly  descending  the  steps  of  Saint 
Martin.  He  is  happy,  for,  in  the  unending  night 
to  which  he  has  condemned  himself,  he  sees  her 
always  young,  always  beautiful. 


AN  ANTIDOTE  TO  SNAKE  POISONS. 


THE  cobra  is  the  most  dangerous  of  all  poisonous 
snakes,  and  in  British  India  alone  it  causes 
an  annual  mortality  of  at  least  20,000. 
An  Annamite,  however,  managed  to  capture 
nineteen  of  these  cobras  and  shut  them  up  in  a 
cask.  These  were  sent  to  M.  Calmette,  the 
Director  of  the  Bacteriological  Institute  at  Saigon, 
who  was  thus  enabled  to  make  a  very  complete 
study  of  the  properties  of  this  poison,  which  is 
so  powerful  that  a  dose  sufficient  to  cause  death  is 
so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  noticeable. 

To  give  an  idea  of  its  deadly  nature,  we  may 
mention  that  M.  Calmette  took  eight  glands  and 
steeped  them  in  seven  gallons  of  water ;  one  single 
drop  of  this  liquid  introduced  into  the  auricular 
vein  of  a  rabbit  was  sufficient  to  cause  death  in 
five  minutes. 

As  the  result  of  his  researches,  M.  Calmette 
has  discovered  a  substance  which  completely 
neutralises  the  action  of  this  poison ;  it  is  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  which  has  to  be 
injected  in  small  doses  under  the  skin  near  the 
wound.  If  it  b»  a  limb  which  is  bitten,  the 
antidote  may  also  be  injected  at  the  extremity 
near  the  body ;  this  must  be  done  before  undoing 
the  bandage,  which  of  course  should  always  be 
tied  round  the  wounded  member  to  prevent  the 
poison  being  absorbed  in  the  system. 
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LIFE  ON  A  FATAGONIAN  ESTANCIA. 

tfgjHpp^HE  life  led  on  what  are  called  "  out- 
/^uP^f     s^e  "  estancias  is  a  very  different  one 
^HS^S?(     from  the  placid  existence  spent  in  those 
j?kS§|P^     districts  where  railways  and  other  easy 
S&^lffe*     means  of  communication  make  trans- 
i^S^E?    port  a  matter  of  no  difficulty.  To 
begin  with  the  aspect  of  the  land 
changes  altogether.     Instead  of  the 
monotonous  expanse  of   open  plain 
met  with  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  only 
broken  by  wire  fences,  or  clumps  of  trees  that 
have  been  planted  round  the  houses,  the  country 
south  of  the  Rio  Negro  is  one  vast  stretch  of 
mountains.    In  quite  as  great  contrast  is  the  life 
in  these  wild  and  unpopulated  regions  to  that 
passed  in  places  where  long-established  settlements 
have  made  comfort,  and  luxuries  of  all  kinds,  easy 
to  obtain. 

Two  Miles  from  Everywhere. 

Lately,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  an 
■estaneia  in  Patagonia,  which  necessitated  travel- 
ling on  horseback  for  over  six  hundred  miles.  To 
such  a  place  news  and  letters  find  their  way  very 
rarely,  and  seldom  oftener  than  three  or  four 
"times  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  struck  me,  as  all 
traces  of  civilisation  disappeared,  was  that  every- 
thing was  begun  at  the  wrong  end.  If  the  people 
I  encountered  partook  of  a  meal  at  which  they 
had  both  soup  and  meat,  they  began  with  the  meat 
and  finished  with  the  soup  ;  if  they  happened  to 
have  any  fish,  they  consumed  this  after  the  meat 
-and  before  the  soup.  One  day  I  noticed  that  the 
lid  of  a  kettle  was  put  on  upside  down,  and,  on 
.asking  the  reason  for  this,  was  told  by  the  Indian 
boy  who  was  standing  by  it  that  such  was  always 
the  custom. 

The  inhabitants  of  Patagonia,  instead  of  acting 
like  ordinary  mortals,  and  consuming  liquids  with 
their  food,  have  the  invariable  custom  of  drinking 
•only  before  or  after  eating.  Even  when  they  lie 
down  to  sleep,  they  do  not  conform  to  the  usual 
custom  of  mankind,  but  stretch  themselves  out 
flat  on  their  stomachs,  and  cover  up  head  and  all 
with  a  blanket. 

What  the  Estaneia  was  Like. 

The  headquarters  of  the  estaneia  were  located  in 
.a  house  that  was  14  ft.  square,  built  of  stone  and 
mud  ;  the  floor  consisted  of  the  ground,  in  the  con- 
dition that  Nature  had  placed  it  there  ;  the  roof 
wTas  almost  flat,  and  made  of  boughs  of  shrubs,  on 
the  top  of  which  were  piled  up  some  six  inches  of 
mud.  Through  this  covering  the  rain  came  pour- 
ing down  in  wet  weather  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
•dwellers  in  this  primitive  abode  generally  left  it, 
because,  they  said,  they  found  it  dryer  outside. 
The  alternative  to  this  residence  was  the  shelter 
afforded  by  two  broken-down  tents,  made  of  thin 
calico. 

The  furniture  was  in  keeping  with  the  building. 
It  consisted  of  a  plank  to  do  duty  for  a  table, 
another  one  as  a  bench,  and  two  or  three  empty 
boxes  to  take  the  place  of  chairs.    In  the  corners 


were  some  piles  of  very  dirty  old  bags,  and  thrown 
on  the  top  of  these  were  guanaco  skins.  These 
formed  general  lounges  in  the  daytime,  and  at 
night  did  duty  for  beds  and  bedding.  Against  the 
wall  a  board  had  been  fixed  up  to  act  as  a  shelf, 
and  for  additional  security  it  had  been  connected 
to  the  roof  by  strips  of  raw  hide.  On  this  was 
piled  up  a  varied  assortment  of  bits  of  meat, 
grease,  candle  ends,  yerba,  sugar,  tea,  salt, 
tobacco,  dirty  pieces  of  cloth,  and,  in  fact,  it 
formed  a  receptacle  for  almost  every  article  that 
was  used  in  the  establishment. 

Coarse  Fare— 

The  food  consisted  of  meat,  either  boiled  or 
toasted  in  front  of  the  fire  on  an  asador,  some 
farina  (which  more  closely  resembled  sawdust 
than  anything  else),  and,  to  follow  the  repast, 
some  mate,  or  sometimes  tea  ;  if  the  latter,  it  was 
generally  very  weak,  and  without  the  luxury  of 
milk.  The  number  of  available  plates  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  five  tin  ones  ;  the  cutlery 
was  comprised  in  the  extensive  assortment  of  four 
forks ;  to  cut  up  his  meat  each  man  used  the 
sheath  knife  he  carried  in  his  belt. 

Three  or  four  tin  mugs  and  a  kettle  made  up 
the  whole  of  the  dinner  service.  To  complete  the 
general  effect,  there  was  an  appearance  and 
atmosphere  of  dirt  and  filth  over  both  house  and 
food,  and  a  result  was  arrived  at  that  the  most 
careless  cottager  in  England  would  shrink  from  in 
blank  dismay. 

—and  Coarser  Fellows. 

It  was  the  shearing  season  at  the  period  of  my 
visit,  and  when  meal  time  came  round  it  brought 
into  the  house  the  major  domo,  his  assistant,  and 
two  capataces,  fresh  from  the  sheep  yards.  They 
were  coated  with  dirt  and  grease  from  head  to 
foot,  their  hands  and  clothes  plentifully  bespattered 
with  blood,  and  their  general  exterior  far  more 
resembling  that  of  brute  animals  than  human 
beings.  Washing  was  a  luxury  they  seldom 
indulged  in,  and  they  sat  down  to  gnaw  and  tear 
at  their  food  like  so  many  wild  beasts ;  and  yet 
all  these  men  had,  more  or  less,  been  brought  up 
amongst  civilised  surroundings,  and  had  simply 
degenerated  into  their  present  mode  of  fife  from 
force  of  long  habit. 

The  peones  working  at  the  shearing  were 
principally  Indians,  with  here  and  there  a  dash  of 
Spanish  blood  showing  in  their  features.  The 
knowledge  these  men  have  of  any  kind  of  work, 
except  possibly  with  live  stock,  is  of  the  most 
limited  description,  and  the  way  they  shear  sheep 
would  drive  an  Australian  squatter  out  of  his 
senses.  They  first  tie  down  the  animal,  and  then 
proceed  to  cut  and  slash  it  about  as  if  the  object 
was  not  only  to  take  off  the  wool,  but  to  remove 
at  the  same  time  an  equally  large  portion  of  skin. 

The  routine  of  duty  is  a  very  regular  one 
during  the  summer  months.  All  hands  are  turned 
out  by  daybreak,  and  each  one  goes  to  his  work. 
In  the  case  of  men  with  sheep  or  cattle  to  look 
after,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  away  the  greater  part 
of  the  day,  and  it  is  often  night-time  before  they 
get  back  to  the  rancho.    Then  there  is  a  meal  of 
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some  sort,  and  immediately  afterwards  everybody 
goes  to  sleep  for  the  seven  or  eight  hours'  rest  that 
a  long  day's  ride  has  well  prepared  them  for. 

In  addition  to  those  employed  in  looking  after 
the  live  stock,  there  is  one  man  whose  duty  it  is 
to  keep  the  estancia  books,  attend  to  the  issue  of 
rations,  and  supervise  many  other  minor  details.  In 
most  cases  the  book-keeper  has  also  to  take  charge 
of  a  general  store  in  miniature  :  this  is  kept  for 
the  benefit  of  the  hands  employed  on  the  estancia, 
-and  contains  an  assortment  of  clothes  and  other 
necessaries.  These  the  Patagonian  estanciero  has 
to  provide  a  stock  of,  since,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  settlements  are  many  hundred  miles  apart,  it 
is  impossible  for  the  employes  to  obtain  any  kind 
of  merchandise  unless  the  employer  brings  it  up 
to  the  estancia  for  them. 

The  Hardships  Winter  Brings— 

In  the  winter  the  life  is  a  hard  one.  The  cold 
is  very  severe,  and  heavy  snowstorms  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  During  these  the  live  stock 
generally,  and  especially  the  cattle,  scatter  about  in 
all  directions ;  and,  as  there  are  no  fences  to  bar 
the  way,  it  needs  every  available  hand  to  keep 
them  on  the  ranges  and  to  avoid  serious  losses. 
Often  it  happens  that  the  men  have  to  sleep  out 
in  the  snow,  with  nothing  more  to  cover  them- 
selves with  than  the  blankets  they  carry  under 
their  saddles.  It  may  be  that  there  is  no  firewood 
•of  any  kind  in  the  vicinity,  and  at  times  the 
1  sufferings  that  are  undergone  are  no  child's  play. 

I  remember  one  case  in  which  an  estancia  was 
snowed  up  for  over  five  weeks,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  send  any  rations  up  to  it.  With 
.great  difficulty  the  man  in  charge,  a  North 
American,  succeeded  in  sending  a  messenger  to  the 
manager,  and,  after  describing  the  plight  matters 
were  in,  and  saying  that  all  they  had  been  able  to 
-get  to  eat  for  three  weeks  past  had  been  beef  and 
hot  water,  wound  up  his  letter  with  the  words, 

It  is  a  long,  dark  road,  and  we  are  in  a  hard  hole 
for  grub." 

—to  Man  and  Beast. 

With  decent  management,  however,  added  to 
|  a  little  foresight  with  regard  to  the  possibilities 
!  that  may  happen  during  the  winter  months,  there 
;  is  no  need  for  any  estancia  to  run  short  of  pro- 
;  visions,  no  matter  how  severe  the  season  may  be, 
■or  how  much  snow  may  fall.  The  greatest  danger 
is  for  the  live  stock.  The  cattle  can  generally  find 
j  plenty  to  exist  upon,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  horses,  but  with  sheep  the  losses  are  occasion- 
ally very  severe,  and  in  places  the  snow  is  too  deep 
for  them  to  obtain  any  feed  at  all. 

In  spite  of  all  the  privations  and  hardships  it 
entails,  there  are  many  redeeming  features  about 
this  life  in  Patagonia.  The  work  is  all  of  a  kind 
to  make  a  man  healthy  and  strong,  and  he 
gradually  drifts  into  a  stage  when  he  ceases  to 
look  for  any  of  the  luxuries  of  civilisation.  He 
leads  a  perfectly  free  and  independent  existence, 
•can  be  happy  enough  if  he  likes,  and,  in  many 
«ases,  ends  by  clinging  to  it  in  preference  to 
returning  again  to  the  civilised  world.    There  is 


an  abundance  of  sport,  chiefly  with  guanacos  and 
ostriches. 

To  get  at  either  necessitates  fast  galloping  and 
good  dogs,  the  kind  generally  used  being  a  cross 
between  a  greyhound  and  a  Scotch  staghound.  It 
is  very  seldom  that  any  other  weapon  is  used  than 
the  bolas,  and  these  the  natives  and  Indians 
throw  with  very  great  precision  and  force,  and 
cripple  an  animal  to  such  an  extent  that  they  can 
get  up  to  it  and  use  a  knife  to  finish  it.  The 
young  animals  are  the  ones  that  the  Indians 
usually  try  to  kill,  as  it  is  with  the  skins  of  these 
that  they  make  rugs  for  use  and  sale.  When  a 
guanaco  becomes  two  or  three  years  old,  he  loses 
all  his  fine  wool,  and  in  place  of  it  grows  a  coarse 
hair  that  is  of  little  value. 

A  Primitive  Raee-meeting. 

Now  and  then  an  impromptu  race  meeting 
takes  place.  This  is  hardly  conducted  according 
to  English  Jockey  Club  rules,  but,  nevertheless, 
it  is  an  amusing  function  to  witness.  The 
jockeys  usually  ride  barebacked  to  save  weight, 
and  they  carry  on  their  persons  the  smallest 
modicum  of  clothes  for  the  same  reason.  The  men 
nearly  all  bet  on  their  own  selections,  and  if  they 
have  no  ready  money  they  wager  a  horse  against  so 
many  dollars.  From  start  to  finish,  the  little 
criollo  horses  are  pushed  along  at  the  best  pace 
they  can  muster,  and  a  large  amount  of  enthu- 
siasm is  expended  on  the  finish  by  the  spectators. 
After  each  race  the  settling-up  is  done  with  much 
raillery  and  perfect  good  humour. 

There  is  still  one  more  branch  of  sport  that 
Patagonia  provides  in  abundance,  and  that  is 
fishing.  The  streams  of  the  Cordilleras  of  the 
Andes  and  the  fresh -water  lakes  are  well  stocked 
with  trout,  pejerey,  cat-fish,  and  several  other 
species.  Whether  these  can  be  induced  to  take 
a  fly  remains  to  be  proved,  but  they  are  easily 
caught  with  a  spoon  or  any  ordinary  bait,  as  I  can 
vouch  for  by  my  personal  experience. 

 =**2QQgQaoas=  

The  banishment  of  Modern  Society  from  Messrs. 
W.  IT.  Smith  and  Son's  bookstalls,  which  is  now 
a  matter  of  ancient  history,  has  had  the  effect  of 
making  Society  into  a  property.  The  travelling 
public  wants  something  of  the  kind,  and  will  have 
it.  While  Modern  Society  was  on  the  bookstall 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Son  took  about  a  thousand 
copies  of  Society  ;  now  they  take  thirty  thousand. 

I  suppose  that  no  paper  has  had  so  long  a 
struggle  to  secure  popular  favour,  barring  those 
organs  which  are  kept  going  at  a  loss  for  political 
purposes  or  as  private  fads.  In  its  turn  Society 
has  been  published  at  sixpence,  threepence,  and  a 
penny,  meeting  with  an  equal  lack  of  support  at 
each  price. 

Less  than  a  twelvemonth  ago  I  had  Society 
offered  to  me,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  for  =£50,  but 
I  thought  that  a  paper  over  which  so  much  money 
had  been  expended  in  vain  was  not  worth  touch- 
ing. However,  the  man  who  thought  differently 
has  by  a  sheer  stroke  of  luck  become  possessed  at 
a  nominal  sum  of  a  newspaper  property  which 
ought  to  prove  a  very  fairly  valuable  one. 
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NEURASTHENIA  —  NATURE'S  NEMESIS 
ON  OVER-PRESSURE. 


fHE  typical  town -dweller  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  an  anaemic,  nervous,  rest- 
less creature,  running  the  race  of  life 
at  a  pace  that  usually  kills  him  at  an  age 
when  his  grandfather  was  beginning 
to  jog  easily  down  the  long  westward 
slope  of  the  hill  of  life.  The  killing 
is  not  always,  though  generally,  to  be 
taken  in  its  literal  sense.  In  many  cases  the 
remains  of  a  good  constitution  enable  him  to 
survive  into  an  old  age  of  shattered  nerves  and 
exhausted  energies  which  begins  soon  after  fifty 
and  ends  on  the  wrong  side  of  seventy. 

In  the  old  days  the  Sangrados  of  medicine  were 
accustomed  to  treat  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty 
ailments  by  the  simple  and  then  often  efficacious 
method  of  blood-letting,  and  right  well  the  sturdy 
men  and  women  of  those  days  seem  to  have  stood 
this  drastic  treatment.  One  shudders  at  the  con- 
templation of  the  mortality  that  would  ensue  were 
a  few  of  the  old  knights  of  the  lancet  let  loose  on 
the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  modern  society. 

The  Man  is  not  at  Fault- 
Before  we  go  any  farther  we  wish  to  make  it  clearly 
understood  that  there  is  here  no  intention  of 
implying  that  the  man  of  to-day  is  not  at  the 
outset  as  good  a  man  as  his  grandfather  was.  On 
the  contrary,  he  is  in  many  respects  a  considerable 
improvement  on  him,  even  though  his  virtues  be 
somewhat  suspiciously  akin  to  his  necessities. 

He  is  soberer,  cleaner,  and  more  pure-blooded 
than  his  altogether  coarser  progenitor  in  the  second 
remove.  He  is  also  quicker,  .keener,  subtler,  and 
infinitely  more  humane,  save  as  regards  the  finer 
degrees  of  cruelty,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
amenities  of  the  present  system  of  competitive 
individualism.  In  short  his  inferiority  is  simply 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  is  handicapped  with  the 
necessity  of  paying  the  price  of  pace. 

It  is  not  his  fault.  Considered  as  an  individual, 
no  man  or  woman  of  the  present  day  who  is  net 
absolutely  vicious  can  be  held  responsible  for  the 
disease  which  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  is  the 
curse  of  his  or  her  existence.  It  is  a  question  of 
pace,  and  society  at  large  makes  the  running,  and 
not  the  units  who  compose  it. 

—but  the  System. 

The  individual  is  simply  part  of  the  crowd,  and 
if  the  crowd  chooses  to  run  itself  out  of  breath  the 
unit  must  either  keep  pace  at  the  price  of  his 
breath  or  be  left  behind.  We  do  not  trample  our 
fellow-creatures  under  foot  nowadays,  but  being 
left  behind  in  the  race  of  life  comes,  after  all,  to 
very  much  the  same  thing. 

It  is  the  dread  of  being  thus  left  behind  that  is 
the  goad  which  spurs  the  modern  man  and  woman 
to  exertions  which  make  ruinous  drafts  on  the 
reserve  force  which  kindly  nature  places  to  the 
credit  of  every  healthy  human  being  as  a  pro- 
vision against  emergenciis  and  a  sort  of  pension- 
fund  for  old  age.    Of  course  it  does  not  seem  so 


at  the  time,  and  in  the  flush  and  triumph  of 
"  getting  ahead  "  no  one  pauses  to  look  onward  to 
the  physical  bankruptcy  of  the  days  to  come  when 
the  fair-seeming  Dead  Sea  fruit  of  prosperity 
shall  have  turned  to  ashes  in  the  mouth  o£ 
experience. 

Without  deviating  into  unconventionally  scien- 
tific accuracy,  the  nerves  of  a  human  being  may 
be  described  as  the  mechanism  of  physical  suffer- 
ing and  enjoyment.  According  to  a  well-known 
physiological  axiom  "the  natural  exercise  of  all  the 
functions  is  pleasurable."  This  law,  simple  and 
matter-of-fact  as  it  looks,  is  to  human  society 
what  the  law  of  gravitation  is  to  the  physical 
universe.  Were  it  to  be  suddenly  abrogated  the 
whole  fabric  of  society  would  be  destroyed. 

A  mere  Question  of  Nerves— 

It  is  really  all  a  matter  of  nerves.  The  indi- 
vidual and  national  development  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  call  civilisation  is  inseparable  from 
an  increased  severity  of  the  struggle  for  existence,, 
and  this  means  a  tightening  of  the  tension  under 
which,  sooner  or  later,  the  overdrawn  nerve  gives 
way,  and  the  long  years  of  painful  climbing  are 
undone  by  a  moment's  fall. 

Sometimes  the  collective  nerve-fibres  of  a  whole 
society  give  way  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the- 
frenzy  of  national  madness  empires  are  drowned 
in  blood  and  kingdoms  burnt  up  in  the  purging 
fires  of  revolution.  In  other  words  the  "  abomina- 
tion of  desolation  "  scripturally  used  to  describe 
political  and  social  catastrophes  on  a  vast  scale,  is 
simply  national  neurasthenia,  or  the  simultaneous 
straining  of  multitudes  of  nerve-fibres  beyond  the 
point  of  sane  endurance. 

It  will,  however,  be  more  correct  to  describe 
neurasthenia  as  a  condition  of  nerve  fever  in  which 
over-exercise  has  developed  intense  excitability^ 
which  is  the  precursor  alike  of  physical  and  mental 
collapse. 

—the  result  of  Over-taxing  the  Brain. 

The  most  serious  symptom  of  this  insidious 
disease  of  the  body  social  is  the  fact  that  the  whole 
tendency  of  modern  development  is  towards  in- 
crease of  nerve  work  and  decrease  of  muscle  work. 
Almost  every  day  some  new  machine  narrows  the 
field  of  manual  labour  and  gives  a  new  task  to  the 
guiding  brain,  already  overburdened  with  responsi- 
bility. 

The  progress  of  a  society  along  this  fine  of 
evolution  is  outwardly  a  succession  of  brilliant 
triumphs  over  the  forces  of  material  nature. 
Generation  after  generation,  man  approaches 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  physical  omnipotence 
which  subjugated  nature  seems  to  offer  as  her 
tribute  to  the  genius  that  conquers  her.  But  the 
splendid  pageant  is,  after  all,  mere  outward  show. 
The  flesh  is  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and 
the  brow  is  crowned  with  jewels ;  but  under  the 
soft  raiment  the  over-sensitised  skin  quivers  at  a 
touch,  and  beneath  the  diadem  the  aching  temples 
are  throbbing  with  the  fever  of  a  life  over-lived., 
and  of  such  the  end  is  individual  insanity  and 
national  death. 
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MARIETTA'S  IDEAL. 

A  Neapolitan  Story. 

« ARIETTA  POLLI  stood  at  the  corner 
of  one  of  the  side  streets  of  Naples, 
past  which  the  great  post  road  from 
Gaeta  to  Policrasta  ran.  She  had 
her  small,  rough  table  near  by,  and 
she  played  her  guitar,  singing  the 
while  to  her  accompaniment.  Her 
entire  property  consisted  of  the 
already  mentioned  rough  and  rudely  painted  table, 
a  coloured  saucer  that  stood  upon  it,  and  in  which 
the  passers-by  now  and  then  dropped  a  coin,  and  her 
guitar — for  by  profession  she  was  a  street  singer. 

Every  morning  found  Marietta  at  her  stand. 
She  placed  the  empty  saucer  upon  the  table,  and 
taking  the  guitar  sang  from  seven  until  eight  o'clock 
sacred  songs,  from  eight  o'clock  until  twelve,  songs 
from  the  best-known  operas;  then  from  noon 
until  evening  national  love  songs.  During  the 
evening  she  sang  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
character  songs.  As  soon  as  it  grew  dark  a  small 
lamp  with  a  red  shade  was  lighted  and  placed 
upon '  the  table  near  the  saucer.  As  the  clock 
struck  the  hour  of  eleven  Marietta  blew  out 
her  light,  drew  the  strap  of  her  guitar  over  her 
shoulder,  emptied  the  saucer  of  its  contents  into 
her  pocket,  and  hanging  her  lamp  on  a  bracket 
fastened  in  the  ^vall  above  her  stand,  raised  the 
table  to  the  top  of  her  head  and  walked  off.  Her 
nights  were  spent  in  the  hall  of  a  house  which 
was  regularly  closed  at  twelve  o'clock.  In  this 
hall  a  shoe- mender  kept  his  working  bench,  and  it 
was  upon  this  bench  that  Marietta  made  her  bed. 
Marietta  was  one  of  a  family.  Her  mother  made 
her  living  by  selling  pocket-handkerchiefs,  opera 
glasses,  cigars,  spectacles,  and  any  other  such 
things  which  her  light-fingered  boys  picked  from 
the  pockets  of  strangers  and  residents  alike. 

Mme.  Polli  understood  the  business  well,  and 
knew  how  to  keep  the  boys  at  work.  But  some 
days  trade  was  not  good,  and  then  they  had  to  go 
hungry.  Once  a  week  they  all  met  at  the  "  grand 
promenade"  ground.  Then  Marietta  gave  each 
boy  an  orange  and  some  chestnuts,  and  to  the 
mother  some  money.  Soon  she  would  leave  them 
and  disappear  among  the  crowd.  The  boys  passed 
their  nights  in  boxes,  under  baskets,  or  on  the 
ships  in  the  harbour. 

So  lived  this  family  of  Polli,  whether  it  was  right 
or  wrong,  making  the  most  of  their  talents. 

Marietta  was  the  most  respectable  of  them  all, 
for  she  dressed  well,  spent  her  nights  regularly 
upon  her  bench,  and  also  earned  quite  a  sum  of 
money.  Her  brothers  reckoned  she  must  make  as 
much  as  three  lire  a  day,  during  some  parts  of 
the  year,  and  they  often  wondered  whither  it 
<could  be  that  she  carried  the  money  and  what 
became  of  it.  This  was  a  question  which  puzzled 
both  mother  and  brothers,  but  only  in  times  of 
great  needs  were  calls  made  upon  Marietta, 
and  then  she  gave  sparingly,  but  yet  enough. 

Marietta's  beauty  was  well  known.  From  her 
father,  who  by  birth  was  a  Roman,  she  inherited 


her  wonderfully  fine  figure,  her  clear,  broad  fore- 
head, and  her  beautiful  eyes.  From  her  Sicilian 
mother,  her  handsome  nose,  the  small,  firm  mouth, 
and  the  wealth  of  black  curly  hair,  which  blew 
about  her  when  she  threw  back  her  head  in  the  act 
of  singing,  and  the  melancholy  look  which  came 
into  her  eyes  as  she  sang,  but  which  changed  into 
a  smile  if  by  chance  some  passer-by  favoured  her 
with  a  bit  of  money. 

With  men  in  general  she  had  little  to  say,  yet, 
as  she  passed  along  in  her  singing,  her  neighbour 
at  the  corner  (who  sat  all  day  behind  a  basket 
of  dried  pumpkin  seeds,  across  the  top  of  which 
was  arranged  a  board,  upon  which  were  displayed 
the  seeds)  would  stop  a  moment  now  and  then  to 
talk.  The  profession  of  street  singer  had,  even 
among  her  class,  a  certain  social  standing,  and  she 
was  thought  to  be  a  good  girl  and  had  the  respect  of 
all,  many  a  wealthy  family  helping  her  by  gift  of 
clothes.  Even  the  old  "  Principal  Dorandi,"  as  he 
passed  her  stand  each  morning  upon  his  way  to 
the  Palazzo,  used  to  speak  to  her,  and  he  left  her 
at  his  death  ten  hundred  lire. 

Marietta  demanded  a  great  deal  of  respect,  and 
strangers  who  dared  to  smile  upon  her  received 
only  cold  looks  and  scornful  frowns.  Even  the 
most  flattering  remarks  upon  her  beauty  were 
without  avail.  A  suitor  from  the  "  Hotel  de 
Rome,"  with  his  gold  braided  coat,  was  dismissed 
with  a  great  deal  of  contempt.  This  was  occasioned 
somewhat  by  Marietta's  ideal.  Her  great  wish, 
and  that  which  possessed  both  heart  and  mind  of 
the  Neapolitans  of  her  standing,  was  that  of  being 
a  proprietor  of  a  one-horse  coach,  which  can  be 
driven  through  the  entire  city,  and  which  both 
rich  and  poor  alike  might  use.  Marietta  not  only 
dreamed  of  some  one  who  might  own  one,  but 
Sunday  afternoons,  when  she  did  not  sing,  she, 
dressed  in  her  light  blue  holiday  dress,  with  the 
pale  yellow  kerchief  and  red  gold  hoops  in  her  pink 
shell-like  ears,  would  pay  one  lire  for  a  drive  from 
one  end  of  the  city  to  the  other  and  back. 

So  great  was  her  happiness  in  this  ride  that  as 
she  rode  along  she  gazed  out  as  proud  as  a  queen, 
her  eyes  sparkling  and  she  as  joyous  as  if  the  coach 
were  her  own.  Many  were  the  young  men  who 
were  pleased  with  Marietta,  and  many  were  the 
offers  which  she  rejected  on  all  sides,  for  none 
possessed  the  one  thing  necessary.  Whether  all 
coachmen  came  into  the  world  married  was  a  ques- 
tion Marietta  often  asked  herself.  She  displayed 
a  great  deal  of  tact  with  these  carriage  drivers, 
for  no  sooner  had  she  taken  her  seat  in  the  carriage 
than  she  ascertained  whether  they  were  married, 
and  she  was  in  great  despair  in  not  being  able  to 
find  one  unmarried. 

So  time  passed  on,  but  no  driver  came  in  Mari- 
etta's way  who  wanted  to  make  her  his  wife.  The 
much  dreaded  five-and-twenty  years  crept  nearer. 
At  this  age  Italian  women  begin  to  lose  their 
beauty,  and  Marietta  thought  with  horror  that  she 
could  not  hope  to  be  an  exception.  She  knew 
that  when  another  year  came  she  could  no  longer 
stand  at  the  street  corners  without  being  laughed 
at.  The  profession  belonged  to  youth  and  beauty 
alone,  and  she  had  no  other  way  by  which  to  earn 
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her  bread.  What  should  she  do  ?  At  a  school 
she  had  never  been,  and  she  was  not  rapid  enough 
with  her  hands  to  procure  an  engagement  in  a 
factory. 

Then,  too,  in  Naples  there  are  not  so  many 
such  places  to  be  had,  and  what  there  were, 
were  filled  by  underpaid  girls.  To  be  a  water- 
carrier  was  the  only  thing  left,  and  yet  in  every 
second  house  could  be  found  many  doing  the  same 
thing,  and  the  business  was  almost  overrun  any- 
way by  boys.  There  came  an  idea  to  her. 
From  a  friend  who  had  travelled  she  learned  that 
in  Switzerland  there  were  women  doctors  and 
women  telegraph  operators,  and  the  friend,  after 
telling  her  of  several  other  positions  held  by  women, 
ended  by  saying : 

"  They  were  employed  at  the  railway  stations." 

Now  Marietta  thought  in  her  little  head  that  if 
all  these  places  were  filled  by  women,  and  as  no 
coachmen  came  for  her,  why  should  not  she  offer 
herself  as  a  coachwoman  ?  It  would  be  a  perfectly 
respectable  vocation,  and  no  one  could  say  her 
nay.  Then,  too,  one  would  have  the  pleasure  of 
riding  all  the  long  day  through,  and  all  the  while  re- 
ceive pay  for  doing  it.  Then,  as  first  coachwoman 
in  Naples,  she  would  be  very  much  more  admired 
than  as  a  street  singer,  and  in  a  short  time  she 
could  give  up  and  live  upon  the  interest  of  the 
money  she  had  earned.  This  was  the  conclusion 
to  which  Marietta  came,  after  hours  spent  in  deep 
and  earnest  thought.  It  was  not  anything  strange 
to  her,  a  street  singer ;  so,  when  she  had  arranged 
it  clearly  in  her  mind,  she  was  very  happy.  She 
took  her  bank  book  to  the  wife  of  the  shoe 
mender,  to  reckon  her  interest  for  her,  and  she 
found  (a  fact  which  Marietta  well  remembered) 
that  she  had  930  lire,  that  she  had  saved  from 
the  money  gathered  in  the  street,  and  which  was 
held  in  safe  keeping  for  her  at  the  national  bank. 

Beside  her  strong,  clear  voice,  Marietta  had  a 
genuine  Italian  ability  to  make  a  bargain  ;  so  she 
betook  herself  to  a  cousin  of  hers  who  was  still 
young  and  who  had  saved  for  herself  some  money. 
She  offered  her  the  stand  with  table  and  guitar  if 
she  would  like  to  buy.  The  cousin  entered  gladly 
into  the  advantageous  bargain,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing those  who  passed  that  corner  of  the  Strada 
San  Ferdinando,  found  in  the  place  of  the  stately 
beauty  Marietta,  a  very  sallow  young  person, 
around  whose  neck  was  the  well-worn  green  ribbon 
upon  which  hung  the  old  guitar,  and  who  sung  to 
it  as  if  she  were  singing  out  her  very  life,  standing 
by  the  weather-stained  table. 

Marietta  hastened  to  the  widow  of  a  lately 
deceased  carriage  driver.  She  was  close,  and  hard 
to  drive  a  bargain  with,  but  she  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing from  her  a  rather  lean  horse,  a  carriage, 
painted  but  recently  a  bright  red,  a  new  rug,  and 
two  brilliant  lanterns  under  the  driver's  seat. 
Happy  was  she  in  the  possession  of  these  costly 
things,  for  which  she  had  been  obliged  to  part  with 
700  lire.  After  this  bargain,  she  went  to  Melito, 
a  short  distance  from  Naples,  whence  an  omnibus 
went  regularly  to  Naples,  seating  herself  by  the 
driver,  who,  for  her  ride  money,  taught  her  to 


drive.  He  looked  upon  the  affair  as  fun  that 
brought  in  money,  and  he  was  willing  to  aid  her. 
So  Marietta  rode  eight-and-twenty  times  the  four 
hours'  route,  and  after  that  apprenticeship  she 
thought  herself  well  taught. 

One  day  she  presented  herself  at  the  place  where 
carriages  are  usually  hired  in  Naples.  It  was 
strange  to  her,  and  a  trifle  awkward,  too,  when  she 
placed  the  lacquered  hat  upon  her  curly  hair  and 
held  her  whip  in  her  hand.  The  streets  were 
strange,  too,  with  the  many  passers-by,  as  she 
stood  or  sat  waiting  for  someone  to  drive.  Hardly 
had  she  been  ten  minutes  at  her  place  before 
people  began  to  stop  and  look.  Soon  a  large  crowd 
collected  about  her.  The  police  soon  followed. 
There  were  two  sergeants  with  their  large  hats, 
two  officers  with  their  grey  mantles,  but  without 
numbers,  two  ordinary  officers  with  their  black 
coats  and  numbers,  and  several  others  whose 
business  it  was  to  keep  the  peace.  They  laid  hands 
upon  horse  and  carriage  at  the  same  time  and 
demanded  her  license  papers.  Marietta  had  none. 
She  had  not  known  the  need. 

"  Your  carriage  has  a  number,  but  your  lanterns* 
have  been  cleaned — as  they  should  be — and  you 
have  neglected  to  replace  the  number  upon  them. 
What  have  you  to  say  ?    Explain  yourself  !  " 

"  You  have  no  license?"  remarked  one  of  them. 

"  No,"  answered  Marietta. 

"  Follow  us,  then,  to  the  central  office,  to  the- 
chief  of  police." 

He  turned  and  looked  at  one  of  the  officers. 
Marietta  was  very  pale  and  shook  so  that  the- 
horse  became  uneasy  and  pricked  up  his  ears. 

"  Come  down  and  hand  over  to  us  the  horse  and 
carriage,"  said  the  officer. 

Poor  Marietta  began  to  cry,  at  which  the 
gathering  crowd  laughed  loud  and  long.  During 
the  conversation  so  many  had  gathered  that  not  a. 
few  were  the  remarks  made  upon  a  woman  being 
a  carriage  driver.  They  had  heard  of  different 
things  being  done  by  women,  but  never  before  of 
a  horse  and  carriage  for  hiring  having  a  woman  as> 
a  driver. 

Some  shouted  : 

"  Marietta,  the  singer,  turned  coachwoman  ! " 

For  among  the  crowd  were  those  who  knew  her,., 
and  they  were  very  much  interested  to  see  how  all 
this  would  end. 

Marietta  moaned  and  cried,  but  did  not  move  to 
come  down  from  the  box.  She  knew  not  what  she- 
did,  from  fear  and  anger.  The  crowd  began  to 
take  sides,  they  waved  their  hats,  shouted,  and 
pushed  each  other  from  side  to  side.  The  police 
showed  they  had  little  control.  Through  the 
crowd  a  young  man  pushed  his  way,  and  rather 
impertinently,  yet  quickly,  stood  beside  the 
carriage. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  he  asked  breathlessly, 
"  She  has  no  license." 

"  I  have  one,  but  no  carriage.  I  will  take  this 
one,"  he  continued,  in  rather  a  loud  voice. 

He  was  a  fine-looking  young  man,  but  poorly 
clad,  and  in  every  way  showing  that  the  world  had 
not  gone  very  well  with  him. 
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"  May  I  do  so  ?  "  he  called  to  Marietta,  who  was 
still  upon  the  box,  at  the  same  time  handing  to 
one  of  the  police  a  rather  soiled  paper  which  he 
took  from  his  pocket.  Marietta,  from  fright, 
understood  nothing. 

One  of  the  police  then  spoke  : 

"  The  signor  has  a  license  and  will  be  responsible 
for  you." 

Marietta  did  not  yet  understand. 

"  Does  he  want  to  marry  me  ?  "  she  asked. 

At  this  the  crowd  became  more  noisy.  The  tears 
stood  in  her  eyes  as  peal  after  peal  of  laughter  rang 
out  upon  the  air. 

"  That  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  sergeant,  but 
he  added,  smiling  :  "  Perhaps  he  will.  Now,  how- 
ever, he  will,  with  his  license,  take  charge  of  your 
horse  and  carriage,  for  even  if  you  had  a  license,  as 
a  woman  you  would  not  be  allowed  to  drive  about 
Naples.   You  understand  now  ?  "  said  the  serjeant. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Marietta,  looking  the  new  driver 
full  in  the  face. 

The  shouts  of  the  crowd  rent  the  air.  They 
cheered  him  for  such  gallantry  in  taking  charge 
of  the  carriage,  and  wished  all  happiness  to  the 
signorina. 

Marietta  left  the  box.  Thankfully  she  held 
out  her  hand  to  her  preserver,  who  looked 
pleasantly  at  her  round  face,  framed  in  with  the 
wealth  of  black  curls,  and  her  dark,  sparkling  eyes. 

"  My  good  people,"  said  the  sergeant,  "  you 
must  follow  me  to  the  office,  where  the  number  of 
this  carriage  must  be  entered  in  your  permit, 
before  it  will  be  correct.  Do  you  give  this  horse 
and  carriage  to  this  license  ?  "  he  said,  turning  to 
Marietta. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  and  looked  her  thanks  as 
she  lifted  her  eyes  to  those  of  her  new  friend,  who, 
by  his  sallow  complexion  and  general  ways, 
betrayed  his  Neapolitan  birth. 

"  Please  seat  yourself  in  the  carriage,"  said  the 
sergeant  to  Marietta.  He  till  now  had  managed, 
and  he  intended  to  continue  to  do  so.  Marietta 
did  not  feel  so  proud  as  she  was  wont  to  do  upon 
the  Sunday  drives,  yet  she  was  quite  contented  as 
she  entered  the  carriage. 

The  young  man  mounted  the  box.  The  ser- 
geant shouted,  "  Make  room,"  and  slowly,  guarded 
by  six  policemen  and  followed  by  a  large  crowd, 
the  carriage  was  driven  to  the  police-station. 

It  was  but  a  short  time  before  everything  was 
arranged  for  all  parties  satisfactorily.  Marietta 
gave  up  her  horse  and  carriage  to  the  young  man 
with  a  license,  but  who  was  without  a  horse  or 
carriage.  So  it  followed  that  she  found  her  ideal 
in  reality.  After  a  few  weeks  they  concluded  to 
marry,  and  in  a  short  time  the  husband  was  able 
to  keep  another  horse,  and  then  their  prosperity 
was  assured.  They  were  very  happy  together, 
although  she  was  some  years  his  senior,  and  he 
could  never  refuse  her  anything. 

On  Sunday  afternoons  she  took  her  usual  ride 
with  the  married  man  ;  but  the  difference  was 
that  the  driver  belonged  solely  to  her,  and  was 
proud  to  have  her  for  the  occupant  of  his 
carriage. 


HOW   TEN   MILLION   PEOPLE  GET 
THEIR  FISH. 

$§tj^1?  ONDON  never  sleeps.    The  last  votaries- 
^Iflflf^     of  pleasure  in  the  West  have  hardly 
ISIKtHS    turned  their  faces  homeward  ere  the 
^SssISf     -^ast  i-s  waking  to  its  work  earliest 
^jjfflffifl    of  all,  Billingsgate.  The  laggard  sight - 
J^in^C     seer  who  lets  noon  approach  before  he 
visits  the  famous  fish  market  will  find 
it  dank,  dirty,  malodorous,  forsaken  to 
the  scavengers,  who  sluice  and  syringe 
its  hidden  corners  in  a  vigorous  way  that  bodes  ill 
for  trespassers.     To  see  Billingsgate  at  its  best — 
a  swarming  hive  of  busy  creatures — you  must  be 
up  with  the  lark. 

Then,  peering  through  the  iron  gates  into  the 
spacious  market,  one  sees  the  numerous  gas  jets 
beginning  to  pierce  the  darkness.  Men  in  white 
garments  flit  here  and  there  like  ghosts,  but  break 
that  illusion  by  shouting  noisy  greetings  to  each 
other,  and  exchanging  opinions  as  to  the  prospects 
of  the  day's  work.  Then  the  rumble  of  waggons 
is  heard,  these  arriving  at  length  in  such  vast 
numbers  that  every  approach  is  densely  packed. 
Steamers,  on  the  river  front,  anchor  off  the  great 
pontoon  ;  and  by  five  o'clock,  when  the  market 
opens,  a  thousand  busy  men  are  emptying  into  it 
the  vast  stores  of  fish  on  which  it  is  computed  ten 
million  people  rely  for  their  daily  supply. 

"Prime"  and  "Offal." 

The  shops  that  bound  the  floor  space  open  their 
hospitable  doors  to  cases  of  gleaming  salmon.  The 
two  hundred  stalls  begin  to  groan,  as  the  season 
may  be,  beneath  a  weight  of  turbot,  brill,  soles, 
John  Dory,  and  mullet — known  in  the  trade  as 
"  prime "  ;  of  plaice,  haddock,  cod,  skate,  roker, 
whiting,  sturgeon,  hake,  dabs,  thornback,  and 
gurnard — known  as  "  offal."  Of  these  latter  it  may 
interest  the  West-end  consumer  to  know  that  the 
average  cost  at  Billingsgate  is  a  fraction  over  a 
penny  a  pound.  It  has  gained  in  value,  before  it 
reaches  his  door,  some  seven  or  eight  hundred  per 
cent.,  by  a  process  into  which  it  is  not  the  business 
of  this  article  to  inquire. 

A  Contented  Bommaree. 

His  remedy,  if  he  deems  the  charge  too  great, 
is  simple.  Let  him  betake  himself  early  one 
morning  to  Billingsgate,  and  buy  his  breakfast  ere 
he  eats  it.  He  will  find  the  experiment  economic,, 
interesting,  and  healthy,  for  we  are  assured  that 
Billingsgate  as  a  recuperative  resort  has  quite 
unknown  potentialities. 

"  Well  and  hearty,  sir,  I  thank  you,"  said  a  hale 
and  genial  "bommaree"  to  the  present  writer, 
"  and  turned  seventy-three.  Forty  years  have  I 
stood  in  this  market,  and  never  knew  an  ailment. 
Early  hours  and  careful  habits;  and  then  the 
atmosphere  !  Bless  you,  this  place  is  full  of  ozone. 
Smell  them  fish."  Early  hours  and  careful  habits, 
and  maybe  the  sweet  content  of  moderate  wealth  • 
for  the  "  bommaree "  is  said  to  make  a  certain 
profit  on  his  dealings. 
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Most  of  the  characteristic  merchants  in  this 
market  are  self-made,  or  have  inherited  their 
-wealth  from  their  immediate  predecessors.  Of  the 
former  class  there  is  the  notable  instance  of  a 
tradesman  whose  vast  business  is  carried  on  with- 
out a  single  book,  who  cannot,  indeed,  write  his 
name  !  Of  the  latter  is  a  well-known  factor,  said 
to  be  wOrth  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
who  mitigates  the  cares  of  a  constant  and  diligent 
attendance  in  the  early  morning  market  by  an 
occasional  shooting  trip  to  his  Scotch  moorland. 
There  he  stands,  only  distinguished  from  the  other 
linen-cased  denizens  by  a  certain  superiority  of 
style  and  manner.  An  inquiry  at  another  stall 
for  its  proprietor  elicits  as  the  explanation  of  his 
absence  that  this  is  one  of  his  hunting  days. 
Rebuilt  at  a  Cost  of  £300,000. 

Billingsgate  is  the  most  ancient  of  the  London 
markets,  and  the  best  abused.  Most  journalists, 
many  politicians,  and  some  parsons  have  had  their 
fling  at  it ;  and  in  deference  to  these  outcries 
many  structural  and  other  reforms  have  been 
effected.  More,  no  doubt,  are  needed.  Three 
times  during  this  generation  Billingsgate  Market 
has  been  practically  rebuilt,  the  last  time  in  1877, 
at  a  cost  of  £300,000. 

The  market  proper  has  a  frontage  F towards 
Thames  Street  and  towards  the  river  of  200  ft. 
The  floor  space  is  devoted  to  shops  and  stalls. 
Beneath  are  huge  vaults,  wherein  are  boilers  to 
•cook  shellfish,  and  storage  rooms  for  empty  cases. 
There  is  an  upper  storey,  of  officers'  quarters, 
counting-houses,  and  a  club  belonging  to  the  Fish 
Trade  Association. 

The  market  is  the  property  of  the  Corporation, 
to  whom  it  returns  a  revenue  of  about  .£27,000, 
•and  whom  it  costs  in  maintenance  about  £22,000. 
Billingsgate  folk  complain  that  the  balance  of 
profit  is  devoted  to  less  prosperous  markets,  claim- 
ing that  it  should  go  to  the  abatement  of  their 
heavy  dues. 

How  the  Bad  Fish  is  Treated. 

The  chief  official  of  the  Corporation  is  Captain 
Le  Poer  French,  a  courteous  and  hospitable  gentle- 
man, whose  morning  walk  through  the  market  is  a 
progress  of  friendly  greetings.  The  Corporation  is 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  and  cleansing  of 
the  structure.  On  that  ancient  and  wealthy 
institution,  the  Fishmongers'  Company  —  its 
revenue  is  more  than  .£50,000  a  year — devolves 
,the  important  duty  of  seeing  that  nothing  but 
sound  fish  is  sold  in  Billingsgate, 
j  To  this  end  it  appoints  fish  meters — diligent 
jonicials  with  autocratic  powers.  About  three- 
,  eighths  per  cent,  of  the  100,000  tons  of  fish  that 
yearly  pass  through  Billingsgate  is  condemned  by 
these  fish  meters,  and,  by  a  contractor,  removed  in 
barges  to  Bainham  Marshes,  where  it  is  converted 
into  manure. 

The  chief  source  of  the  fish  supply  is  the  North 
:Sea,  which  specialists  declare  to  be  practically  inex- 
haustible. The  trade  is  carried  on  by  boats  or 
sinacks  working  in  fleets  on  the  Dogger  Bank,  or 
'off  the  German  coast ;  and  secondly,  by  boats 


fishing  singly  or  with  two- or  three  other  com- 
panions. In  the  case  of  boats  of  the  latter  class 
they  work  near  home,  and  are  seldom  away  foi 
more  than  forty-eight  hours.  They  then  return 
to  port,  say  to  Grimsby  or  Yarmouth  or  Brix 
ham,  whence  their  fish  is  conveyed  by  train  to 
London. 

The  Porters  and  their  Work. 

This  is  the  burden  of  the  railway  carts  that 
during  the  early  morning  hours  render  Thames 
Street  impassable  ;  a  constant  stream  of  porters 
transfer  to  the  stalls  of  the  salesmen  the  fish  in 
its  90  lb.  boxes,  which  these  sturdy  fellows  easily 
carry  on  their  heads,  covered  for  the  nonce  with 
curious  hats  of  cushioned  felt.  Their  work  is 
brief,  but  laborious.  It  is  also  well  paid.  A 
porter  earns  as  much  as  10s.  in  a  morning,  but  is 
a  little  apt  to  spend  too  much  of  it  in  the  adjacent 
public-house,  that  does  a  brisk  trade  in  rum  and 
coffee,  and  huge  pots  of  foaming  porter. 

Fish  that  arrives  by  land,  forming  about  three- 
fifths  of  the  whole,  is  consigned  to  commission 
merchants,  who  in  turn  sell  it,  by  private  contract, 
to  the  "  bommarees  "  or  middlemen.  These  gentry 
break  up  the  90  lb.  packages  into  smaller  lots,  and 
then  resell  to  all  and  sundry — the  West-end  fish- 
monger, who  drives  up  in  *his  light  cart ;  the 
coster,  of  whom  occasionally  a  thousand  throng  the 
market,  their  "  shallows  "  having  been  left  in  the 
narrow  streets  communicating  with  Eastcheap ; 
or,  maybe,  the  casual  customer  to  whom  it  has 
occurred  to  make  a  daring  incursion  to  the  precincts 
of  the  fish  trade. 

The  second  channel  of  the  Billingsgate  trade— 
the  river — is  different  in  its  methods.  The  fleets 
that  fish  the  North  Sea  are  away  from  home  for 
weeks,  and  even  months,  together.  Fast  steamers 
attend  them,  and  bring  their  catch  rapidly  and 
directly  to  London.  Two  of  these  are  moored  off 
Billingsgate  most  mornings,  and  their  cargoes,  un- 
loaded by  porters  of  the  class  already  described, 
are  sold  at  public  auction  by  the  appointed  agents 
of  the  fishing  companies. 

A  Billingsgate  Auction. 

A  Billingsgate  auction  is  a  curious  sight.  Round 
the  auctioneer  and  his  booking  clerk  presses  » 
thick  ring  of  "bommarees."  The  rapid  bidding 
is,  to  uninitiated  outsiders,  an  incoherent  jargon. 
But  those  who  use  it  understand,  for  the  business 
is  rattled  off  in  no  time.  Once  in  the  hands  of 
the  "  bommarees "  this  auction-sold  fish,  which 
really  fixes  the  prices  of  the  day,  goes  through 
the  same  process  of  retailment  as  the  train-borne 
portion. 

Billingsgate  is  in  the  prime  of  its  short  life  at 
eight — a  brisk,  busy,  quaint,  interesting,  and  even 
picturesque  throng.  One  thing  it  lacks — the 
traditional "  fish-fag  "  is  no  more.  She  is  a  vanished 
species — consumed,  it  may  be,  by  the  vigour  of 
her  own  vituperance.  At  nine  the  City  Police 
begin  to  clear  the  streets  for  the  ordinary  traffic  of 
the  district — chiefly  that  of  the  fruit  trade.  At 
three  in  the  afternoon  the  market  closes.  It  has 
then  been  empty  for  hours  and  hours. 
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One  of  the  most  noteworthy  events  that  has 
occurred  in  the  world  of  journalism  for  some  time 
past  was  the  celebration  of  the  jubilee  of  The 
Illustrated  London  News,  which  took  place  on  May 
14th.  The  Illustrated  London  News,  was  absolutely 
the  first  illustrated  paper  ever  published,  and  that 
it  has  succeeded  in  sustaining  its  position  for  fifty 
years  absolutely  at  the  head  of  the  very  numerous 
family  which  has  spiung  up  around  it  at  home  and 
abroad,  reflects  the  greatest  credit  upon  those 
responsible  for  its  direction. 

In  view  of  the  stupid  jealousy  which,  as  a  rule, 
exists  between  papers  of  the  same  class,  it  is  very 
pleasant  to  note  how  friendly  is  the  rivalry  between 
The  Illustrated  London  News  and  The  Graphic. 

In  the  Jubilee  number  of  The  Illustrated  London 
News  appeared  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Thomas,  the 
founder  of  The  Graphic,  accompanied  by  words 
which  showed  the  heartiest  appreciation  of  the  work 
he  had  done  for  the  older  paper  when  he  was  the 
principal  member  of  its  engraving  staff.  Mr. 
Thomas,  too,  published  in  The  Graphic  an  article 
written  by  himself,  in  which  he  expressed  his 
pleasure  at  the  proud  position  achieved  by  The 
Illustrated  London  News,  in  terms  which  could 
not  have  been  more  hearty  had  he  been  writing 
of  his  own  periodical. 

To  Mr.  William  and  Mr.  Charles  Ingram,  who 
so  ably  manage  the  great  newspaper  property 
founded  by  their  father,  the  heartiest  congratula- 
tions are  d  e  from  every  member  of  the  British 
press.  With  the  valuable  assistance  of  Mr. 
Clement  Shorter  and  Mr.  Mason  Jackson — the 
literary  and  art  editors  of  the  paper — they  have 
maintained  a  standard  of  excellence  in  both 
departments  than  which  nothing  could  possibly 
be  higher. 


I  sincerely  hope  that  the  readers  of  Search 
Light,  Pearson's  Weekly,  and  Week's  News  will 
enable  me  to  carry  to  a  successful  issue  a  plan 
which  has  been  devised  to  afford  nearly  20,000  of 
the  poorest  children  from  the  London  slums  a 
happy  day  in  Epping  Forest.  Up  to  the  present 
subscriptions  have  come  in  splendidly.  At  the 
moment  of  going  to  press  with  this  issue  they  reach 
a  total  of  £150  19s.  9d. 

As  every  £8  2s.  means  that  a  complete  day's 
outing  for  200  children  and  twelve  adults  to  take 
care  of  them  is  provided  for,  it  may,  I  think,  be 
fairly  assumed  that  by  June  15th  (the  day  on 
which  The  Fresh  Air  Fund  jaunts  will  com- 
mence) enough  will  have  been  subscribed  to  carry 
out  the  idea  for  at  least  a  month. 

But  I  want  to  be  able  to  carry  it  on  till  the 
beginning  of  September,  and  if  this  is  to  be  the 
case  the  money  must  continue  to  roll  in  freely 
after  the  excursions  have  fairly  begun.  Every 
9d.  subscribed  will  secure  a  happy  day  for  a  child. 

The  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  London 
have  granted  a  free  site  near  Snaresbrook,  and 
here,  by  the  kindness  of  the  Ragged  School  Union, 
a  commodious  shelter  will  be  erected  for  use  in 
case  of  wet  weather,  and  in  which  the  ch  ildren  can 
have  their  meals.     The  fare  by  rail  or  tram  will 


be  3d.,  leaving  6d.  to  provide  each  child  with  food) 
and  drink.  This  will  be  spent  as  follows  : — 2jd. 
for  a  substantial  meat-pie,  3|d.  more  for  a  suffi- 
ciency of  bread,  jam,  cake,  and  milk.  To  go  into- 
details,  |  pint  of  milk  will  cost  |d.,  |  lb.  of  bread 
the  same,  jam  |d.,  and  |  lb.  of  cake  l^d. 

Surely  you  who  read  this  can  afford  to  set 
aside  from  the  sum  you  are  going  to  spend  on 
your  own  holiday-making  during  the  coming 
summer  months,  a  trifle  to  bring  a  little  brightness- 
and  joy  into  the  lives  of  some  of  these  poor 
children  who  are  otherwise  debarred  from  the  most 
ordinary  pleasures  of  childhood. 

If  every  purchaser  of  Search  Light  were  to  pro- 
vide for  but  one  child,  we  should  be  able  to  send 
away  over  100,000,  instead  of  the  20,000  in 
prospect.  If  every  reader  of  Search  Light  sent 
along  only  a  penny,  the  sum  still  required  to  carry 
The  Fresh  Air  Fund  scheme  to  a  successful  issue 
would  be  more  than  forthcoming. 

Collecting  forms  and  small  cards,  in  which 
spaces  are  provided  for  60  subscriptions  of  a  penny 
each,  can  be  obtained  on  application.  Requests  for 
these  and  subscriptions  should  be  sent  to  the 
offices  of  Search  Light,  Temple  Chambers,. 
London,  E.C. 


Stirred  up  presumably  by  the  action  of  the- 
promoters  of  The  Morning,  the  proprietors  of  The 
Star  published  on  Monday,  May  23rd,  the  first 
number  of  a  halfpenny  morning  paper  called  The 
Morning  Leader,  a  cumbersome  title  which  is  open 
to  the  charge  of  plagiarism  from  that  of  the  paper 
which  they  hope  to  cut  out.  The  Morning  Leader 
is  undoubtedly  a  good  halfpennyworth,  consisting 
of  eight  pages,  each  one  more  than  half  as  large  as 
a  page  of  The  Standard.  It  is  longer  in  proportion 
to  its  breadth  than  most  newspapers,  but  I  hardly 
think  this  new  departure  a  good  one,  as  it  makes- 
the  paper  rather  awkward  to  hold. 

The  ideal  which  the  originators  of  The  Mornhig 
Leader  have  set  before  them  is  to  produce  a  high- 
toned  Liberal  newspaper  on  the  lines  of  The  Daily 
News.  It  is  going  to  be  run  in  more  dignified 
style  than  The  Star.  For  instance,  if  Mr.  Cudlip, 
its  editor,  wishes  to  state  his  belief  that  anyone 
elsa  is  perverting  the  truth,  he  will  not  bluntly 
call  him  "  a  liar/'  but  will  say  that  he  "  fears  he  is 
labouring  under  a  misapprehension  of  the  facts," 
— the  same  thing,  of  course,  but  rather  different. 
Like  The  Star,  The  Morning  Leader  will  make  a 
great  feature  of  its  sporting  news. 

The  new  venture  started  with  an  initial  issue  of 
200,000  copies,  and  its  publisher  expects  to  obtain 
a  large  sale  outside  London.  In  the  metro£>olis, 
the  thirty-five  carts  which  serve  The  Star  to  the 
outlying  newsagents  will  be  called  into  requisition. 

I  believe  the  proprietors  of  The  Morning  Leader 
would  have  done  better  had  they  produced  a 
morning  edition  of  their  lively  evening  sheet,, 
rather  than  complicating  matters  by  bringing  out 
another  paper.  However,  of  course,  they  know 
their  own  business  best,  and  if  it  is  possible  to- 
make  a  halfpenny  morning  paper  succeed  in 
London,  The  Star  people  are  unquestionably  the 
folk  to  do  it. 
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lottrnalists  of  To-Day, 


MR.   SIDNEY  LOW, 

Editor  of  the  St.  James's  Gazette. 


HE  St.  James's  Gazette  has  passed  through 
many  phases  since  it  was  originally 
started  by  Mr.  Greenwood  after  his 
retirement  from  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette; 
that  its  high  literary  excellence  has 
altered  so  little  of  late  years  is  due  to 
the  present  editor,  Mr.  Sidney  James 
Low. 

Born  some  thirty-five  years  ago  in  London, 
Mr.  Low  was  educated  at  King's  College  School, 
and  he  went  up  to  Oxford 
with  a  Balliol  College  scholar- 
ship. At  Oxford  he  was 
among  the  leading  Liberals  of 
his  college  and  day,  and  was 
one  of  the  earliest  members  of 
die  Palmerston  Club,  number- 
ing among  his  friends  and 
allies  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook,  the 
present  editor  of  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette.  It  was  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Eastern  policy  which 
chiefly  tended  to  make  a  Con- 
servative of  him,  but  he  has 
always  remained  a  highly  "Pro- 
gressive "  Tory.  After  going 
through  the  usual  course  of 
study  at  the  University  he 
became  lecturer  in  Modern 
History  at  King's  College, 
London,  as  deputy  to  Professor 
S.  R.  Gardiner. 

Almost  immediately  on  his 
arrival  in  London  Mr.  Low 
began  writing  for  The  Saturday 
Review,  The  Athenaeum,  The 
Standard,  and  other  papers, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  Mr.  Greenwood  found 
in  him  a  constant  and  valued  contributor  to  the 
columns  of  the  paper  which  he  now  edits. 

Some  idea  of  Mr.  Low's  energy  and  powers  of 
work  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  in  addition 
to  all  he  was  then  doing,  he  found  time  to  be  co- 
editor  of  the  "  Dictionary  of  English  History,"  an 
important  contribution  to  current  historical  litera- 
ture, and  a  standard  work  of  reference  for 
students.  His  present  editorial  labours  do  not 
prevent  him  from  contributing  frequently  to  The 
Fortnightly  Review,  The  Contemporary,  The  National 
Reviev),  and  other  magazines. 

In  1888,  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Greenwood 
from  the  editorship  of  The  St.  James's  Gazette,  Mr. 
Low  was  asked  by  the  proprietors  of  that  journal 
to  take  over  his  friend's  duties,  and  the  last  four 
years  have  proved  how  wiss  a  choice  they 
made. 


Mr.  Low's  sanctum  is  one  of  the  pleasantest 
rooms  in  London.  Two  large  windows  situated 
at  right  angles  pour  in  floods  of  light.  From  one 
of  them  can  be  seen  a  fine  stretch  of  river  and  the 
long  line  of  the  Thames  Embankment.  Many 
hundreds  of  old  and  modern  volumes  fill  two  sides 
of  the  room,  reminding  the  visitor  that  he  is  in  a 
"  bookish  "  as  well  as  a  journalistic  atmosphere. 

The  editor  of  The  St.  James's  Gazette  does  not 
confine  himself  to  contributions  from  well-known 
writers  or  members  of  his  large  staff.  Probably 
no  daily  paper  prints  such  a  large  number  of  what 
may  be  styled  "  sent-in-on-chance  "  articles.  These 
come  in  literally  by  the 
dozen,  and  Mr.  Low  some- 
times picks  out  first-rate  work 
from  them.  Among  those 
occasional  contributors  to  The 
St.  James's  Gazette  who  have 
afterwards  made  a  mark  in  the 
world  the  most  striking 
example  is  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie, 
some  of  whose  most  charming 
studies  of  Scotch  life  first 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  this 
paper. 

Mr.  Low  is  at  his  office  in 
Whitefriars  Street  earlv  every 


morning,  and  writes  largely  in 


his 


paper 


him- 


the  columns  of 
self. 

He  makes  a  special  feature 
of  accurate  foreign  and  political 
news,  and  is  in  touch  with  other 
besides  journalistic  centres  in 
Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  and 
Berlin. 

An  evening  paper  has  certain 
disadvantages  in  comparison 
with  its  morning  brethren  in  the 
collection  and  publication  of  news.  Recognising  this 
fact,  Mr.  Low  considers  that,  though  every  possible 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  news  department, 
greater  scope  can  and  should  be  given  to  the 
literary  side  of  an  evening  paper.  Thus  he  con- 
siders it  unnecessary  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
some  of  his  "  smarter  "  contemporaries  with  whom 
the  headline  on  the  bill  counts  for  more  than  the 
contents  of  the  journal.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Low 
has  a  considerable  belief  in  modern  methods  of 
journalism,  and  will  even  admit  the  occasional  use 
of  the  interview. 

The  editor  of  The  St.  James's  Gazette  is  a 
pleasant,  agreeable  man  of  the  world,  with 
singular  conversational  power.  He  is  a  great 
reader  of  books  in  many  languages,  and  thinks  a 
good  novel  almost  as  interesting  as  a  Blue  Book  ; 
and  he  will  talk  to  you  on  most  subjects  under 
the  sun  except  himself. 
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MR.  CLEMENT  WILLIAM  SCOTT, 

Dramatic  Critic  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  Illustrated 
London  News,  etc. 


MONG-  English-speaking  folk,  Mr. 
Clement  Scott's  name  is  better  known 
as  a  dramatic  critic,  than  that  of  any 
of  his  fellows  who  pursue  the  thank- 
less task  of  describing  and  recording 
their  impressions  of  what  goes  on  in 
Stage-Land.  No  criticism  is  so  eagerly 
looked  for  after  the  production  of  a 
play  as  that  published  by  him  the  next  morning 
in  The  Daily  Telegraph.  Both  managers  and 
actors  wait  anxiously  for  his  verdict. 

Mr.  Scott  fully  realises  his  responsibilities,  both 
to  the  public  and  to  those  whose  fortune  may  be 
made  or  unmade  by  a  few  strokes  of  his  pen. 
Considering  that  every  article  written  by  him  for 
the  great  daily  with  which  he  is  connected  has  to 
be  thought  out,  put  on  paper, 
and  actually  printed  some  three 
hours  after  the  curtain  drops 
on  the  last  act  of  the  play  that 
has  to  be  criticised,  the  re- 
fined artistic  finish,  and  surpass- 
ing thoroughness  of  his  work, 
cannot  but  be  a  source  of  won- 
der to  his  brother  journalists, 
who  understand  the  difficulties 
under  which  his  work  is  neces- 
sarily pursued. 

Mr.  Clement  Scott  has  made 
his  home  on  the  top  floor  of 
one  of  the  fine  old  houses  over- 
looking Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 
There,  in  his  cosy  study,  lined 
with  rare  curios  and  works  of 
art  belonging  to  the  early  Eng- 
lish period,  he  has  received 
many  of  the  most  noteworthy 
men  and  women  of  the  day,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  would-be 
actors  and  actresses  who  seek 
him  out  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing a  word  of  advice  from  a 
man  whose  good  nature  has 
become  proverbial  among  both  his  friends  and  foes. 

Although  keeping  well  abreast  with  the  times, 
Mr.  Clement  Scott  has  a  healthy  horror  of  the 
modern  realistic  and  pessimistic  school.  He  has 
no  patience  with  the  Ibsenite  craze,  and  holds  that, 
above  all,  the  stage  should  elevate  and  amuse  the 
audience,  without  seeking  to  portray  the  morbidly 
miserable  sides  of  human  life.  Amid  his  busy  life 
devoted  to  journalism  in  all  its  branches,  our  critic 
has  also  found  time  to  appear  as  a  dramatic  author, 
and  some  of  his  plays  have  obtained  a  lasting 
popularity.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned 
"  Diplomacy,"  "  Sister  Mary,"  "  Off  the  Line," 
"  Tears,  Idle  Tears,"  and  "  Peril,"  of  all  of  which 
he  is  either  author  or  part  author.  He  has  also 
on  several  occasions  provided  lyrics  for  operettas, 
besides  supplying  stirring  verses  for  patriotic  and 
other  songs.  Among  his  published  poetical  works 
"  Lays  of  a  Londoner  "  and  "  Poems  for  Recita- 
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tion  "  have  given  him  an  important  place  among 
British  minor  poets.  An  anonymous  but  constant 
contributor  to  Punch,  it  is  in  the  pages  of  that 
journal  that  many  of  his  poems  first  appeared. 

Mr.  Clement  Scott  was  born  some  fifty  years- 
ago  at  Christ  Church  Parsonage,  Hoxton,  and  was 
the  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Scott,  a  well-known 
literary  personality  of  the  earlier  half  of  the- 
century  ;  even  when  a  Marlborough  school-boy  ho 
contributed  from  time  to  time  to  the  Marlborough, 
Times,  and  it  was  in  that  paper  that  his  first 
poem,  entitled  "  The  Wreck  of  the  Royal 
Charter,"  was  published.  Soon  after  leaving- 
college  he  obtained  a  clerkship  in  the  War  Office- 
from  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea,  and  for  nineteen, 
years  fulfilled  his  daily  duties  there,  found  time 
for  literary  work,  and  wisely  retained  his  post 
until  he  had  made  his  mark  as  an  author. 

The  stage,  however,  or  rather  the  power  to 
write  dramatic  criticism  of  the  plays  performed 
thereon,  was  the  desire  of  his 
life,  and  it  came  to  pass  that 
hearing  the  post  of  critic  to  The 
Sunday  Times  was  vacant,  he 
boldly  sent  in  his  credentials 
to  the  editor  and  was  soon 
duly  installed  as  the  youngest 
dramatic  critic  in  London. 

More  than  twenty-five  years 
have  passed  since  Mr.  Clement 
Scott  first  took  his  place  among 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  guide 
the  public  in  theatrical  matters. 
He  entered  upon  his  functions, 
not  solely  with  the  idea  of  per- 
sonal advancement,  pecuniary 
reward,  or  congenial  work,  but 
also  with  a  fixed,  firm  resolve 
to  elevate  the  stage.  He  has 
since  then  often  had  occasion 
to  fight,  and  fight  hard,  for  the 
art  he  loves  so  well,  and  has  not 
only  zealously  studied  the  stage 
of  his  day,  but  in  addition, 
acquired  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  previous  generations  of 
dramatists.  It  is  this  thorough- 
ness, joined  to  brilliant  writing,  that  has  made  Mi'. 
Clement  Scott  hold  the  responsible  position  he  has 
occupied  for  so  many  years  without  once  betraying 
any  lack  of  knowledge  or  competence  when  deal- 
ing with  the  thousand  and  one  surprises  prepared 
for  the  critic  by  those  in  whose  hands  are  now  the 
modern  stage. 

Mr.  Clement  Scott  is  an  optimist.  You  have 
only  to  look  at  his  cheery,  open  face  and  sturdy, 
well-knit  figure,  clad  during  working  hours  in  a 
loose  velvet  smoking  jacket,  to  understand  the  happy 
nature  of  the  man.  He  believes  in  his  profession, 
and  declares  that  any  young  man  might  do  worse 
than  become  a  journalist,  especially  now-a-days 
that  folk  read  more  and  more,  and  new  papers  are 
started  every  day  in  the  week.  We  may  add  in 
conclusion  that  Mr.  Clement  Scott  is  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  enjoyed  for  many  years  the  warm 
friendship  and  esteem  of  the  late  Cardinal  Manning. 
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MR*    JOSEPH  PULITZER, 

Proprietor  of  thk  New  York  World. 


and 


ERHAPS  of  all  newspaper  men  now 
living  Joseph  Pulitzer  has  had  the 
strangest  and  most  eventful  life.  His 
career  illustrates  to  a  singular  degree 
the  rapidity  with  which  a  man's  steps, 
if  rightly  directed  and  vigorously 
pushed,  may  lead  him  from  the  most 
uapromising  and  obscure  position  to 
become  a  great  social  and  political 
{power  in  a  community. 

Mr.  Pulitzer  was  born  in  Hungary  some  sixty 
years  ago,  and  was  educated  in  Vienna.  When 
he  emigrated  to  America  he  knew  not  one  word 
of  English,  and  there  are  many  legends  as  to  how 
ne  spent  his  first  years  in  the  States.  He  worked 
at  anything  he  could  get  to  do,  from  picking  up 
stones  on  a  farm  to 
stoker  on  a  steamboat, 
again  acting  as  coachman  in  St. 
Louis  to  one  of  the  best  families 
there,  and  collecting  the  corpses 
•during  an  epidemic  of  yellow 
fever.  Then  he  became  a  re- 
porter on  a  German  paper,  and 
when  he  had  mastered  the 
technicalities  of  the  profession 
it  was  speedily  recognised  by 
his  editor  that  he  possessed  a 
powerful  pen.  His  next  step 
was  to  buy  a  share  in  a  small 
St.  Louis  evening  paper;  that 
«hare  now  is  estimated  to 
yield  him  a  yearly  profit  of 
£10,000. 

Mr.  Pulitzer's  scheme  of 
management  has  always  been 
peculiarly  his  own ;  in  the  first 
place,  he  likes  ambitious  young 
men  about  him ;  and  in  the 
second  place  he  believes  in 
giving  them  something  to  work 
for;  thus  he  practically  allots 
each  member  of  his  staff  a 
share  in  the  profits  of  the  paper,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  everyone  finds  a  delight  in  working 
for  him. 

He  is  said  to  have  paid  about  .£30,000  for  The 
New  York  World  to  Jay  Gould,  the  then  pro- 
prietor. At  that  time  the  paper  was  no  longer 
good  for  anything,  but  the  new  editor-proprietor 
had  not  been  long  in  the  editorial  chair  before 
his  venture  began  to  look  up,  and  since  then  it 
may  be  said  to  have  distanced  every  other  rival  in 
the  field. 

The  pecuniary  reward  to  its  enterprising  owner 
is  naturally  very  large.  The  income  yielded  by 
the  Sunday  edition  alone  is  said  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  whole  establishment,  leaving  a  net 
profit  from  the  daily  edition  of  the  paper  of  about 
.£250,000  a  year. 

Success  has  not  robbed  Mr.  Pulitzer  of  his 
absorbing   passion    for   wrork.    When   in  New 


York  he  watches  every  detail  of  the  business 
of  his  paper,  making  it  his  duty  to  read  everv 
other  New  York  journal  of  note,  and,  as  one  of 
his  subs  once  tersely  put  it,  "  It's  a  cold  day  for 
whoever  is  responsible  when  The  World  is  left 
behind." 

The  World  is  housed  in  a  magnificent  building 
right  in  the  centre  of  the  business  portion  of  New 
York.  It  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  highest 
house  in  that  city  of  lofty  edifices,  running  as  it 
does  to  fifteen  storeys. 

Mr.  Pulitzer  is  a  tall,  slender  man,  with  a 
strongly-marked  individual  face  ;  he  always  wears 
eyeglasses  astride  his  high 


'8 

has 


almost  worn 
his  earliest 


Roman  nose,  although 
out  his  eyes,  which  have 
childhood    been  naturally 
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he 

from 
weak. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pulitzer  live  with  their  children 
in  a  very  charming  house  in  New  York,  and  also 
possess  a  Parisian  residence,  at  which  they  have 
spent  most  of  their  time  during 
the  last  few  years.  The  pro- 
prietor of  The  New  York  World 
is  very  fond  of  flowers,  and 
exquisite  conservatories,  filled 
with  rare  exotics,  and  sweet 
smelling  blossoms,  are  a  feature 
of  both  his  palatial  and  per- 
fectly appointed  homes. 

Even  when  he  is  in  Europe 
no  changes  are  made  in  the 
staff  without  his  being  imme- 
diately apprised  of  it,  and  he 
is  always  on  the  look-out  for 
new  blood. 

No  sketch  of  Mr.  Pulitzer 
would  be  complete  without  a 
word  or  two  about  his  younger 
brother,  Albert,  the  proprietor 
of  The  New  York  Morning 
Journal,  a  paper  which  has 
reached  an  enormous  circula- 
tion. The  two  brothers  are 
very  good  friends,  and,  indeed, 
Mr.  Albert  Pulitzer  owes  all 
his  success  in  life  to  the 
proprietor  of  The  World,  who 
not  only  taught  him  reporting,  but  slipped 
him  into  many  a  lucrative  post  formerly  offered 
to  himself.  The  Messrs.  Pulitzer,  however,  do 
not  hold  the  same  views  with  respect  to  how  a 
paper  should  be  conducted.  Mr.  Albert  Pulitzer 
declares  that  most  people  don't  know  much  and 
don't  want  to  know  any  more,  and  that  the  public 
are  interested  in  trivialities  and  foolery,  in  light 
gossip  and  tittle-tattle.  The  Morning  Journal  is 
said  to  bring  him  in  the  very  comfortable  income 
of  about  £30,000  a  year. 

When  Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer  is  asked  what  are 
his  ideas  with  regard  to  newspaper  management, 
he  answers  with  a  smile,  "A  paper  should  make 
enemies  constantly,  for  only  by  making  enemies 
can  a  journal  expose  roguery  and  serve  the  public ; 
the  most  valuable  piper  to  the  public  is  that 
which  has  the  most  enemies,  and  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  my  papers  have  many." 
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MRS.  EMILY  CRAWFORD, 

Paris  Correspondent  of  Thk  Daily  News,  Truth,  etc. 


RS.  EMILY  CRAWFORD  may  be 
truly  said  to  bear  the  proud  posi- 
tion of  being,  though  not  the  oldest 
in  years,  by  far  the  most  important 
English-speaking  lady  journalist  in 
the  world.  Paris  correspondent  for 
The  Daily  News,  Truth,  The  Weekly 
Dispatch,  and  The  New  York  Tribune, 
her  words  echo  over  a  large  constituency  indeed, 
and  everything  she  writes  is  marked  by  a  strong 
individuality,  keen  appreciation  of  passing  events, 
and  sureness  of  judgment  regarding  things  to 
come. 

Mrs.  Crawford  is  an  Irish  woman,  being  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Andrew  Johnstone,  of  Dublin,  in 
which  city  she  was  born  just  fifty-one  years  ago. 
Even  when  quite  a  child,  the 
future   correspondent  of  the 
great  Liberal  daily  was  fond  of 
reading  and  writing.    She  was 
educated  at  home,  and  spent 
her  time  in  poring  over  books. 
Mrs.  Crawford   believes  that 
much  of  her  all-round  know- 
ledge maybe  traced  to  this  early 
and  protracted  course  of  mis- 
cellaneous reading. 

When  still  quite  a  young  girl 
she  was  asked  to  write  a  daily 
Continental  letter  for  The 
Morning  Star,  and  it  was  when 
engaged  on  this  work  that  she 
met  her  future  husband,  Mr. 
George  Moorland  Crawford, 
Paris  correspondent  of  The 
Daily  News.  Those  who  re- 
member the  brilliant  young 
Irish  lady  in  those  early  days 
recall  a  vision  of  loveliness. 
La  Belle  Madame  Crawford 
was  said  to  be  one  of  the  six 
prettiest  women  in  the  Gay 
City,  and  although  helping 
her  husband  in  all 
time  to  go  a  great 
fascinating  society 
where  she  made 
great  deal  of  the 
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work,  she  yet  found 
into  the  brilliant  and 
the    Third  Empire, 


his 
deal 
of 

herself  acquainted  with  a 
private  history  of  celebrities, 
a  knowledge  which  has  since  stood  her  in  good 
stead. 

»When  the  Franco-Prussian  war  broke  out  the 
Crawfords  did  not  desert  the  land  of  their  adop- 
tion, but  remained  in  France  all  through  that 
terrible  year,  and  returned  to  Paris  from  the 
provinces  just  in  time  to  witness  the  terrible 
tragedy  of  the  Commune. 

Thiers,  the  then  President,  was  extremely 
attached  to  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crawford,  and 
enabled  the  latter  to  get  hold  of  much  valuable 
news.  It  was  shortly  after  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  that  Mr.  Labouchere  started  Truth,  and  asked 
his  old  friend's  wife  to  become  Paris  correspondent. 


Until  that  time  Mrs.  Crawford  had  entirely  merged 
her  literary  identity  into  that  of  her  husband. 
But  the  brilliant  descriptive  power  and  the  shrewd 
observation  betrayed  in  the  "  Paris  Notes  "  proved 
to  the  member  for  Northampton  that  he  had  indeed 
made  a  lucky  find. 

Mrs.  Crawford's  first  review  article  was  asked 
for  by  the  editor  of  The  Museum,  of  Edinburgh,  on 
the  suggestion  of  the  late  Matthew  Arnold,  win- 
when  he  made  it  was  not  acquainted  with  her,  but 
had  been  struck  with  some  observation  that  she 
had  made  on  the  weak  side  of  the  system  of  the 
higher  education  in  France,  and  had  entered  into 
a  correspondence  with  her  on  the  subject.  She 
has  since  that  time  constantly  written  on 
Continental  subjects  in  the  leading  English 
magazines  and  reviews. 

She  is  to  a  great  extent  a  believer  in  the  system 
of  anonymous  journalism,  a  system  by  the  way  in 
which  the  younger  members  of  her  craft  rightly 
disbelieve. 

On  the  death  of  her  husband, 
which  occurred  some  seven 
years  ago,  Mrs.  Crawford  was 
entrusted  with  the  continuance- 
of  his  important  duties,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  her 
youngest  son,  Mr.  Robert 
Crawford,  who  has  proved  him- 
self to  be  in  every  way  worthy 
of  his  double  journalistic  parent- 
age, she  has  not  only  proved 
an  efficient,  but  also  an  excep- 
tionally well-informed  Parisian 
representative  of  The  Daily 
Neios. 

Mrs.  Crawford  is  a  tre- 
mendous worker;  she  get-' 
through  a  great  deal  at  night, 
and  employs  no  secretary.  Her 
"copy"  is  turned  out  on  small 
sheets  of  writing-paper,  in  a 
large,  clear  hand,  which  is  a 
good  index  to  the  writer's 
buoyant  Irish  nature.  Mr. 
Labouchere  says  of  her  that 
she  knows  more  about  both 
the  public  history  of  all  the 
personalities  of  Europe  than  any  other 
man  or  woman  in  the  world,  a  sort  of  knowledge 
which  in  these  days  of  personal  journalism  is 
of  the  utmost  value.  Be  that  as  it  may,  she 
can  always  tell  her  readers  something  new  and 
interesting  about  every  subject  which  happens 
to  crop  up  on  the  European  horizon,  and  that 
is  surely  a  feat  worthy  of  the  champion  English- 
speaking  lady  journalist  of  the  world. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  lady  corre- 
spondent must  be  a  great  acquisition  to  any 
newspaper  office  when  she  occupies  the  position 
that  Mrs.  Crawford  does  to  the  Daily  Neics.  A 
woman,  if  she  uses  her  talents  in  the  right 
direction,  especially  when  backed  up  by  charming 
manners  and  engaging  conversation,  ought  to  be 
able  to  worm  the  most  vital  secrets  from  the 
closest  cabinet  minister  who  holds  a  portfolio. 


the  secret  and 
leading 
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MR.    EDMUND  YATES, 

Editor-Proprietor  of  The  World. 


R.  EDMUND  YATES  takes  a  fore- 
most place  among  the  half-dozen 
journalists  whose  names  have  been 
familiar  household  words  during  the 
last  thirty  or  forty  years  to  all 
English  -  speaking  people.  Born 
some  sixty-one  years  ago,  he  was 
the  son  of  a  popular  actor  and 
■theatrical  manager  of  that  day,  Mr.  Frederick 
Yates. 

Like  so  many  who  have  afterwards  become 
famed  in  the  world  of  letters,  the  subject  of  our 
sketch  spent  most  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  a 
Government  office,  and  was  for  a  considerable 
period  chief  of  the  Missing  Letter  Department  of 
the  Post  Office. 

Following  the  advice  so  often 
.given  by  Thackeray  to  all  young 
men  who  wish  to  succeed  in  ^gj 
life,  Mr.  Yates  had  scarcely 
obtained  the  certainty  of  a 
small  salary  before  he  turned 
his  thoughts  towards  matri- 
mony, and  got  married  before 
lie  was  half  through  his  twenty- 
second  year. 

He  knew  even  at  that  time 
a  good  many  authors,  news- 
paper men,  and   writers  for 
periodicals,  and  had  a  staunch 
supporter  and  good  friend  in 
Albert  Smith,  who  did  all  he 
could  to  get  the  young  man 
work.     What  may  be  called 
his  first  staff  appointment  was 
an  engagement  to  contribute 
verses  and  theatrical  notices  to 
The  Court  Journal.    The  salary 
consisted  of  one  pound  a  week, 
paid  with   strict  irregularity. 
Among  other  people  to  whom 
Mr.     Smith    introduced  the 
budding   journalist   was  Mr. 
Bentley,  and  he  became  a  frequent  contributor  to 
that  gentleman's  Miscellany.     Thirty-nine  long 
years  have  passed  since  Mr.  Yates  first  began  his 
connection  with  The  Illustrated  London  News  by 
publishing  a  small  poem  called  "  The  Mistletoe 
Seller,"  in  the  Christmas  number  of  1853. 

Probably  few  men  in  his  hard-working  pro- 
fession have  toiled  as  hard  as  Mr.  Edmund  Yates. 
He  did  not  give  up  his  position  in  the  Post  Office 
until  after  he  had  been  writing  some  twenty 
years,  and  during  that  period  he  found  time  to 
write  seven  novels,  and  several  dramas,  editing 
between  whiles  Tinsley's  Magazine.  During  six 
years  he  was  a  theatrical  critic  of  The  Daily  News, 
and  Charles  Dickens,  when  conducting  All  the  Year 
Round,  found  in  him  one  of  his  most  useful  and 
trustworthy  contributors. 

The  first  use  he  made  of  his  freedom  was  to  go  to 
America  on  a  lecturing  tour,  and  one  result  of 


this  stroll  through  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new 
was  that  he  was  appointed  European  representa- 
tive of  The  New  York  Herald  ;  this  post,  however, 
he  resigned  a  year  later  in  order  to  establish  the 
pioneer  of  society  papers,  The  World,  aptly  styled 
by  its  proprietor- editor,  "  A  Journal  for  Men  and 
Women." 

Among  the  members  of  his  first  staff  were  Mr. 
Labouchere  and  Mr.  Sala,  but  the  brilliant  success 
of  The  World  may  be  said  to  have  been  not  a  little 
owing  to  the  tact  and  taste  with  which  Mr.  Yates 
wrote  on  the  passing  events  of  the  day.  To  him 
may  also  fairly  be  given  the  credit  of  having 
originated  the  modern  paragraphic  form  of  jour- 
nalism, and  long  before  the  "  interview "  had 
taken  root  in  newspaper  soil,  The  World" s  "Cele- 
brities at  Home  "  had  become  a  distinctive  feature 
of  the  clever  weekly  with  which  Mr.  Yates'  name 
will  always  remain  so  closely  associated. 

Although  his  health  necessitates  constant  and 
long  absences  from  London, 
not  a  line  goes  into  his  paper 
without  having  been  carefully 
revised  and  read  over  by 
"  Atlas  "  himself,  and  he  is  ever 


thinking  of  new  schemes  and 
fresh  ideas  for  making  The 
World  keep  a  leading  place 
among  its  many  imitators  and 
confreres.  He  dictates  nearly 
everything  which  is  published 
over  his  name,  including  the 
clever  weekly  causerie  entitled 
Moi-meme,  and  which  lets  his 
large  circle  of  friends  and 
readers    know    the  passing 


thoughts  and  sensations  of  the 
editor. 

No  account  of  Mr.  Yates* 
career  as  a  journalist  would  be 
in  any  way  complete  if  we 
omitted  to  mention  the  famous 
libel  case  of  the  Earl  of  Lons- 
dale v.  Yates.  On  that  occasion 
E.  yates.  the  editor  of  The  World  spent 

two  months  in  Holloway  Jail 
rather  than  give  up  the  name 
of  a  lady  contributor  who  had  written  a  libellous 
paragraph  concerning  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale;  the 
cell  occupied  by  "  Atlas  "  during  his  incarceration 
is  proudly  pointed  out  to  the  visitor  whom  chance 
brings  within  the  sombre  precincts  of  Holloway 
Prison. 

Some  seven  years  ago  Mr.  Edmund  Yates  pub- 
lished two  volumes  of  "  Personal  Reminiscences 
and  Experiences,"  an  autobiography  which  has 
gone  through  five  editions,  and  which  is  as  amus- 
ing and  brilliant  a  book  of  memoirs  as  any  pub- 
lished this  century. 

All  those  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  the  editor  of  The  World 
in  either  a  public  or  private  capacity  can  speak 
from  experience  of  the  kindness  and  good  nature 
of  Mr.  Yates,  and  his  fairness  towards  his  brother 
writers  is  well  known  in  the  profession,  and  has1 
been  much  appreciated  by  his  staff. 
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MR.  HENRY  WILLIAM  MASSING- 
HAM, 

Ex-Editor  of  the  Star. 


.  MASSINGHAM  may  be  said  to 
be  the  most  prominent  and  brilliant 
member  of  the  group  of  younger 
journalists  who  preside  over  a 
portion  of  our  latter-day  London 
Press.  He  is  still  quite  a  young 
man,  having  been  born  some  thirty 
years  ago  in  Norwich,  and  educated 
at  King  Edward  the  Sixth's  School,  then  under 
the  head-mastership  of  the  far-famed  and  learned 
Dr.  Jessop. 

Although  his  parents  were  anxious  to  send  him 
to  Oxford,  he  preferred  with  a  shrewd  good  sense, 
remarkable  in  a  schoolboy,  to  plunge  at  once  into 
journalism.  Few  men  are  able  to  begin  what 
is  destined  to  be  their  life- 
work  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, and  this  six  or  seven 
years'  start  of  the  majority  of 
his  fellows,  has  doubtless  proved 
of  inestimable  advantage  to  the 
subject  of  our  brief  biographical 
sketch. 

After  having  served  a 
thorough  apprenticeship  in  the 
provinces,  Mr.  Massingham 
came  up  to  London,  and  shortly 
after  accepted  one  of  the  editor- 
ships of  the  National  Press 
agency.  For  some  years  he 
was  a  familiar  figure  in  the 
press  gallery  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  once  described  by 
Beacons  field  as  being  the  best 
political  and  social  of  trainings 
for  a  man  who  has  eyes  to  see 
and  ears  to  understand  what  is 
going  on  both  below  and  above 
him.  Here  he  learned  the  real 
rudiments  of  journalism. 

When  The  Star  was  started, 
Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  found  in 
"the  subject  of  our  sketch  not  only  an  able 
assistant  editor,  but  an  intellectual  and  political 
adviser  of  no  mean  power.  It  would  be  invidious 
to  say  to  which  of  the  two  men  the  original  little 
evening  paper  owed  most  of  its  successful  start ; 
certain  it  is,  however,  that  when  on  the  retire- 
ment of  his  chief  Mr.  Massingham  succeeded  to 
the  editorial  chair,  the  columns  of  the  paper 
showed  no  diminution  either  as  regards  power  or 
brilliancy. 

Mr.  Massingham  holds  that  of  all  men  a  jour- 
nalist should  have  the  most  definite  and  personal 
opinions  of  men  and  things.  If  you  ask  him  what 
he  is,  he  will  probably  reply  with  a  smile,  "a 
Social  Radical,"  for  it  was  he  who  first  invented 
-the  term  "  Social  Radicalism." 

Still  another  of  the  many  epoch  -  making 
phrases  which  owed  its  birth  to  his  fertile 
brain  was  the  word  "  Progressive  "  as  applied  to 
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the  advanced  van  of  the  present  County  Council. 
Anything  that  affects  labour,  and  especially  the 
Eight  Hours  Bill  Question,  enters  largely  into 
Mr.  Massingham's  political  programme,  and  it  was 
on  the  latter  vexed  question  that  he  split  with  the 
proprietors  of  The  Star  and  retired  from  the  posi- 
tion which  he  had  held  so  ably  with,  it  must  be 
admitted,  all  the  honours  of  war. 

Mr.  Massingham's  views  on  contemporary 
journalism  are  peculiar,  and  differ  from  those  held 
by  the  majority  of  the  profession.  He  is  devoted 
to  his  work,  and  thinks  that  a  young  man  cannot 
do  better  than  turn  journalist,  if  he  has  the 
necessary  qualifications  of  brightness,  all  round 
knowledge,  and  quickness  of  apprehension,  essen- 
tials no  man  must  be  without  who  hopes 
to  achieve  success  as  a  member  of  the  Fourth 
Estate. 

He  does  not  attach  much  importance  to  short- 
hand, and  although  he  would  be  loth  to  say  a 
word  in  disparagement  of  the 
"  winged  art,"  he  himself  has 
done  well  without  it,  and  is 
fond  of  recalling  that  all  the 
finest  parliamentary  reporting 
was  done  before  Mr.  Pitman, 
the  inventor  of  Phonography, 
arose  to  make  the  world  richer 
by  his  discovery. 

Although  the  ex-editor  of 
The  Star  has  not  yet  found  time 
to  write  a  book,  his  pamphlet, 
the  Gweedore  Hunt,  a  direct 
result  of  a  visit  to  Ireland,  at- 
tracted much  attention,  and 
has  become  one  of  the  text- 
books of  the  Irish  Question, 
from  the  Nationalist  point  of 
view ;  and  the  occasional  articles 
which  he  has  contributed  from 
time  to  time  to  the  leading 
monthlies  have  formed  a  valu- 
able addition  to  our  current 
magazine  literature.  One  of 
his  many  essays  —  on  the 
"  Nationalisation  of  our  Cathe- 
drals " —  which  appeared  in 
The  Contemporary,  provoked  a  reply  from  no  less 
a  person  than  Mr.  Gladstone  himself. 

Mr.  Massingham,  since  his  retirement  from  the 
editorship  of  The  Star,  has  been  writing  regularly 
on  a  considerable  number  of  both  provincial  and 
London  papers,  some  of  the  best  political  and 
literary  writing  in  The  Daily  Chronicle  being 
from  his  pen.  He  has  become  the  specialist 
on  all  labour  questions,  and  probably  no  man 
in  London  knows  as  well  as 
truth  about  the  working  and 
which  are  now  puzzling  the 
Britain. 

He  dictates  most  of  his  "  copy  "  and  is  thus  able 
to  get  through  an  astonishing  amount  of  work.  It 
is  difiicult  to  foresee  the  future  of  such  a  man,  but 
none  who  know  him  can  doubt  that  he  has  a  great 
one,  especially  as  he  still  possesses  that  invaluable 
but  ever-fleeting  ally — Youth. 


he  does  the  real 
workers'  problems 
rulers   of  Great 
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A  Page  of  ¥arsa. 


TO-MORROW. 
"There  is  an  island  full  of  pleasant  places, 

For  which  men  hunger  ere  the  day  grows  old, 
And  thitherward  they  turn  with  upturned  faces, 

Longing  to  rest  them  in  its  blessed  fold. 
"  No  grief,  they  say,  may  steal  within  its  border  ; 
Their  hurt  wounds  heal  them  swiftly  of  their 
smart ; 

While  sweet  forgetfulness  doth  stand  as  warder 

To  still  the  aching  tumult  of  the  heart. 
u  There,  too,  to-day's  brief  joys  shall  have  great 
increase, 

And  all  its  longings  shall  find  blessed  gain, 
While  to   the   toiler   there    shall   come  sweet 
surcease, 

For,  lo  !  This  island  knoweth  naught  of  pain/ 
Then  one  whose  life  felt  the  fevered  throbbings 

Of  greab  wounds  gotten  in  the  day's  swift  tide, 
Turned,  and  gave  eager  question,  touched  with 
sobbings, 

Unto  the  mighty  chorus  at  his  side  : 
"  Where  is  the  land  for  which  with  strong  per- 
sistence 

The  men  of  every  age  and  clime  do  long  ?  " 
And  swift  in  answer,  full  of  sweet  insistence, 

Uprose  the  strident  echo  of  a  song  : 
"  Behold,  the  island  that  is  void  of  sorrow, 

And  for  whose  shelter  men  have  long  made 
quest, 

We  have  not  seen,  but  it  is  called  To-morrow — ■ 
The  land  within  whose  borders  there  is  rest." 

 — isQGQQQQQQGnz — ■   

MY  LADDIE?  NO! 

Was  it  up,  or  down,  our  boat  shot  out  ? 

You  who  are  oarsmen  maybe  know  ; 
There  seemed  no  need  that  I  should  heed 

Aught  save  to  watch  my  laddie  row. 
The  floating  tresses  of  the  trees 

Bent  low  to  kiss  the  river's  edge  ; 
A  song  of  bird,  whose  nest  was  stirred, 

Rose  sleepily  from  out  the  sedge. 
The  swift  turns  of  the  curving  course, 

The  tranquil  nook  where  lilies  slept ; 
A  human  flute,  now  sharp,  now  hoarse, 

As  low  beneath  the  bank  we  crept. 
The  wet  tips  of  the  tiller  ropes 

Dripped  silver  in  that  magic  air ; 
The  river's  edge,  like  giant  hedge, 

Grew  dense  with  shadows  black  and  bare. 
A  sudden  flash  of  gleaming  lamps, 

Where  sweet,  shrill  laughter  pierced  the 
night ; 

A  glint  and  glow  on  us  below, 

Then — stillness — and  the  rare  moonlight. 


A  tawny  head  in  crimson  cap, 

Eyes,  honest  eyes,  most  darkly  blue  ; 
Bare  arms  of  snow  that  come  and  go 

Athwart  a  statue's  rosy  hue. 
O  moon  !    What  strange  dementia  breeds  ? 

What  stirs  this  quiet  pulse  of  mine  ? 
What  vision  sweet  and  incomplete 

Makes  bright  the  world  with  light  divine  ? 
No  answer  !    But  the  moon  shines  on, 

Smiling,  mayhap,  with  gentle  glee, 
Why  should  I  wish  with  her  to  kiss 

The  rower,  who  is  not  for  me  ? 
Some  day  the  statue  will  arouse  ; 

The  marble  arms  with  warmth  will  glow  ;. 
Then  in  his  boat  another'll  float, 

And  she  will  watch  my  laddie  row. 
"  And  why,"  you  ask,  "  to  other  loves 

Do  I  resign  my  gondolier  ?  " 
"  Because  "  (ah,  me  !  the  cruelty  !) 

"  I  am  his  maiden  aunt,  my  dear." 

 -====93SQQQ)3QQ*==  

DRIFTED  APART. 

Lost,  and  I  know  not  where  thou  art ; 

I  know  thou  art  changed  in  mind  and  heart? 

And  dearest  friends  will  drift  apart 

Upon  time's  treacherous  tide. 
And  yet  I  dreamed  that  thou  and  I 
On  water  calm,  'neath  cloudless  sky, 
Would  onward  float,  for  ever  nigh, 

Across  life's  ocean  wide. 
And  still  I  mourn  the  luckless  day 
I  marked  thee  slowly  glide  away — 
My  heart  in  piteous  tones  cried,  "  Stay  I 

And  leave  me  not  alone." 
No  answering  word  or  look  from  thee 
Came  through  the  distance  back  to  me, 
Only  the  waves  of  life's  deep  sea 

Made  melancholy  moan. 
I  loved  thee,  I  who  love  so  few ; 
I  trusted  thee  and  loved  thee  too — - 
They  always  trust  whose  hearts  are  true,. 

Nor  fear  the  change  of  years. 
Some  hearts  are  made  to  love  in  vain  ; 
Some  brows  to  ever  ache  with  pain  ; 
Some  lips  to  sing  a  sad  refrain — 

Some  eyes  were  made  for  tears. 
I  quit  the  busy  haunts  of  men 
And  seek  sweet  solitude  again, 
With  friendly  book  and  faithful  pen — 

These  are  not  lost  to  me. 
But,  love,  I  know  not  where  thou  art  ; 
We  change  in  mind  and  change  in  heart, 
And  this  is  why  we  drift  apart 

Upon  time's  storm-tcssed  sea. 


THE  UBMRY 
OF  THE 
BMVEBUTY  W  IUl«»* 
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THE  KING  OP  SIAM. 

1 Press,    New  York. 

§jL  IS  Majesty  the  Supreme  King  of  Siam 
is  the  eldest  son  of  Somdetch  Phra 
jjBf     Chaum  Klo,  one  of  the  most  broad - 
SR.      minded  and  cultured  sovereigns  that 
ever  re^&ne(^  lIi  that  kingdom.  His 
)~  l     eminent  sire  was  distinguished  for  his 
^     wisdom,    liberality,   and  progressive 
tendencies,   having   instituted  many 
reforms  in  the  government  and  introduced  im- 
provements that  resulted  in  vast  benefits  to  the 
people. 

The  present  King  was  known  as  Chow  Fah,  or, 
"  Celestial  Prince."  Although  the  right  of  primo- 
geniture is  not  recognised  as  a  fundamental  law  of 
the  realm,  he  was  selected  by  the  Senabodee,  or 
Council  of  State,  as  the  legitimate  heir  to  the 
throne. 

One  of  a  Family  of  Eighty-four. 

The  old  King  was  blessed  with  a  more  numerous 
progeny  than  any  modern  monarch  in  the  far 
East.  He  died  in  1868,  having  reigned  only 
seventeen  years,  but  during  that  brief  period  his 
multitudinous  wives  bore  him  eighty-four  children. 

Of  these,  thirty-two  sons  are  now  living.  It 
has  been  stated  that  he  was  very  fond  of  all  his 
boys,  but  the  present  King  was  his  pronounced 
favourite,  and  a  few  days  prior  to  his  death  he 
summoned  all  the  prominent  dignitaries  of  the 
realm  to  his  bedside  and  designated  his  eldest  son 
as  his  successor. 

The  present  King  has  only  two  royal  brothers, 
the  others  being  royaljialf -brothers,  but  in  accord- 
ance with  Eastern  ideas  a  common  paternity 
practically  obliterates  all  distinctions. 

The  Siamese  princes  are  not  opulent,  as  Oriental 
princes  are  usually  presumed  to  be,  and  only  a  few 
of  them  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  a  palace.  They 
possess  no  vast  estates  nor  extensive  private 
revenues,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  privileges 
afforded  by  their  close  relations  to  the  Court  they 
do  not  differ  materially  from  the  better  class  of 
educated  Siamese. 

Possessing  no  private  pecuniary  resources,  they 
are  wholly  dependent  upon  the  King,  and  as  the 
revenues  of  the  crown  are  not  large,  being  derived 
mainly  from  the  export  duties  on  the  staple  pro- 
ducts of  the  country  and  internal  taxes,  they  are 
compelled  to  work  for  their  living  instead  of  being 
pensioned  in  luxurious  indolence. 

His  Majesty  is  known  as  Chulalonkorn  I.,  and 
by  this  title  he  prefers  to  be  addressed,  at  least  by 
Europeans. 

His  name  unabridged  is  Somdetch- Phra-Para- 
minda-Maha-Chulalonkorn-Patindr-Debia  -  Maha- 
Jult,  1892. 


Monghut  -  Purusiaratue  -  Raja  -  Ja  -  Ra  -  Mhrigse- 
Warut  -  Ma  -  Brongse  -  Parabut-Warak  -  Hattiara- 
Ptaja-Nikaro-Tama-Chatu-  Ranta-  Parama  -  Mal:;i- 
Chak  -  Rubar  -  Tira-Gasangkas  -  Parumad  -  Harm- 
Mika-Maha-Rujad-Hiraja-  Para-Manarth  -  Pabite- 
Phra-Chula-Cromklow-Chow-Yu-Hua. 

The  King  was  born  on  the  21st  of  September, 
1853,  and  crowned  on  the  11th  of  November, 
1868.  As  he  was  then  only  fifteen  years  of  age, 
Chow  Phya  Somdetch  Surawongse,  the  head  of  the 
Senabodee,  was  appointed  regent  and  invest':! 
with  executive  authority;  but  on  the  16th  of 
November,  1873,  when  his  Majesty  had  attained 
his  majority,  according  to  Siamese  law,  he  was 
recrowned  and  the  regency  was  abolished. 

His  Majesty  is  a  man  of  more  than  usual 
abilities  and  noted  for  his  liberal  views  on  all 
subjects — secular  and  religious.  At  an  early  age 
he  was  a  most  industrious  student,  and  before  his 
enthronement  he  became  proficient  in  the  Pali, 
Hindoostanne,  and  Malay  languages  and  the  Laos 
and  Cambodian  dialects.  Under  the  tuition  of 
Mrs.  Leonowens  (who  was  a  governess  in  the 
Royal  family  for  seven  years)  and  Mr.  Chandler, 
an  American,  he  not  only  learned  to  read  and 
write  English  and  French  with  remarkable  facility, 
but  was  able  in  a  short  time  to  converse  in  those 
languages  with  an  accuracy  of  pronunciation  that 
delighted  his  instructors  and  a  fluency  of  utterance 
that  surprised  the  European  habitues  of  the  Court. 
Besides  these  accomplishments  he  is  well  versed  in 
American  and  European  literature,  and  has  read 
nearly  every  standard  work  on  international  juris- 
prudence. 

The  Reforms  He  Has  Enacted. 

During  his  reign,  which  has  been  the  most 
prosperous  one  since  the  establishment  of  the 
empire,  he  has  instituted  numerous  reforms  in 
the   government,   practically   abolished  slavery, 
diminished  internal  taxes  that  were  odious,  burden- 
some or  unnecessary,  opened  up  new  canals  for 
the  purposes  of  irrigation  or  transportation,  con- 
structed new  roads  for  the  development  of  interna) 
commerce,  established  postal  facilities,  connected 
Bangkok  by  telegraph  with  China  and  the  Western 
world,   caused  the  erection  of  lighthouses  and 
buoys  along  the  coast,  surveyed  and  sounded  tin 
navigable  streams,  established  a  new  code  of  laws 
and  an  improved  judicial  system,  inaugurated  an 
efficient  system  of  public  instruction,  proclaimed  • 
religious  liberty  throughout  his  dominions,  for** 
bidden  official  interference  with  Christian  converts; 
on  the  Sabbath  clay,  built  hospitals  for  the  sick  or  . 
suffering,  opened  an  art  museum,  readorned  the 
sacred  temples,  increased  the  number  of  Europeans 
and  Americans  in  his  service,  reorganised  the 
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national  army  and  the  municipal  police  of  Bangkok, 
and  encouraged  his  people  by  his  exemplary  life  to 
be  temperate,  truthful,  industrious  and  humane. 
A  Hard  Worker  — 

The  King  is  the  most  industrious  man  in  Bangkok. 
He  always  rises  very  early  in  the  morning,  and 
w  hile  most  of  his  subjects  are  asleep  he  devotes 
hours  to  the  consideration  of  State  affairs.  Since 
the  death  of  the  ex-regent,  the  various  positions 
of  trust  and  high  responsibility  in  the  civil 
service  departments  of  the  government,  that 
were  formerly  occupied  by  foreigners,  have  been 
filled  by  his  half  brothers,  who  are  regularly  re- 
munerated for  their  services  like  other  employes  of 
the  government. 

Being  diligent  and  laborious  himself,  the  King 
will  not  tolerate  idleness  in  any  form  in  any  of  the 
departments  of  the  government  service,  and  all 
who  serve  him  in  any  capacity  whatever,  from  the 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  down  to  the  copyist  of  public 
documents,  are  held  to  a  strict  account  for  the 
faithful  discharge  of  their  respective  duties. 

The  Siamese  women  are  important  factors  in 
the  body  politic  as  well  as  in  the  business  and 
commercial  life  of  the  people.  In  the  State,  as 
well  as  in  the  household,  woman  performs  a  part 
which  commands  the  respect  of  even  those  who 
pretend  to  despise  her  sex.  In  the  palace  her 
wTill  is  "  the  power  behind  the  throne  greater  than 
the  throne  itself." 

—Devoted  to  His  Wife. 

Her  Majesty,  the  Queen  Consort,  though  unpro- 
claimed  as  the  royal  spouse,  is  nevertheless  prac- 
tically supreme  in  influence  if  not  in  authority. 
She  is  less  beautiful  than  some  of  the  inmates  in 
the  royal  mansion,  but  more  noted  for  her  sagacity 
and  intelligence  than  any  of  the  women  who 
surround  the  Court. 

The  young  King  has  been  devotedly  attached  to 
her  from  his  boyhood,  and  denies  her  nothing  that 
his  generous  nature  can  bestow  to  complete  her 
happiness.  It  is  even  asserted  that  he  would 
abolish  the  time-honoured  custom  of  the  country 
by  casting  aside  his  other  wives  if  she  demanded 
it.  She  is  his  constant  companion  at  home  and 
always  accompanies  him  on  every  journey,  and  in 
the  affairs  of  state  his  Majesty  relies  more  upon 
her  judgment  than  upon  the  advice  of  the 
members  of  the  Privy  Council,  who  are  presumed 
to  be  skilled  in  the  subtle  arts  of  diplomacy  and 
statecraft. 


Most  of  my  readers  will  probably  be  as  sur- 
prised as  I  was  to  learn  that  there  are  no  fewer 
than  twenty-nine  English  newspapers  published 
in  Bengal.  Their  circulations  are,  of  course,  small, 
and  their  prices  proportionately  high.  In  this 
connection  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  papers 
published  in  the  Indian  vernacular  are  more  largely 
circulated  in  proportion  to  their  issue  than  any 
others  in  the  world.  Journals  which  possess  real 
influence  and  are  read  by  almost  everyone  over 
vast  tracts  of  country,  have  only  actual  sales  of  a 
few  hundred  copies,  and  pass  from  hand  to  hand 
until  they  literally  drop  to  pieces. 


SAMUEL  SMILES  AT  HOME. 

§ Telegraph,    Belfast. 
HE  successful  men  in  this  world  are 
numerous,  the  indispensable  man  does 
not  exist  at  all,  and  the  really  useful 
man  to  his  fellows  is  rare  indeed 
when  you  come  to  look  for  him.  Yet 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
and  talking  with  one  of  these  latter 
men  to-day,  and  a  very  pleasant 
experience  it  was.  It  was  down  in  the  velvet 
suburb  of  London  called  Kensington,  and  the 
most  beautiful  part  of  it,  known  as  Pembroke 
Gardens. 

A  Man  of  Many  Parts. 

The  man  I  went  to  see  was  Samuel  Smiles,  who 
has  been  in  the  course  of  his  long  life — he  is  very 
near  eighty  years  old — a  newspaper  editor,  a 
traveller,  a  historian,  a  writer  of  charming  "  lives  " 
of  well-known  men,  a  moralist,  a  philanthropist, 
a  skilful  surgeon,  a  poet,  an  amateur  painter  of 
considerable  ability,  an  active  agitator  at  the  time 
of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  for  many  years 
the  active  secretary  of  a  great  railway  company, 
and  I  do  not  know  how  many  other  things. 

His  position  is  unique.  In  America  a  man  is 
apt  to  give  all  his  time  and  energy  and  strength 
to  the  pursuit  of  some  single  object.  Sometimes  he 
succeeds  on  a  great  scale,  and  sometimes  he  fails 
and  blows  out  his  brains — if  he  has  any.  But  here 
is  a  man  who,  for  sixty  years,  has  been  steadily  doing 
a  dozen  different  things  and,  without  displaying 
any  distinctly  great  genius,  has  done  all  his  work 
well.  He  has  succeeded  in  winning  the  affection  of 
that  peculiar  quantity,  the  English  public,  as  few 
men  have. 

I  saw  an  assertion  in  an  organ  of  the  British 
working  men  that  Dr.  Smiles  had  done  more  for 
their  interests  than  many  Acts  of  Parliament.  He 
has  been  honoured  by  more  societies  than  one  can 
easily  mention,  and  two  years  ago  he  was  invited 
to  Italy,  where  his  Self  Help  is  regarded  as  a 
classic,  and  where  he  was  known  beside  as  having 
been  a  friend  of  Garibaldi,  and  King  Humbert 
invested  him  with  the  cross  of  Cavalier  of  the 
order  of  St.  Maurice. 

In  an  address  to  him  it  was  asserted  that  he  had 
"  done  more  to  make  Italy  than  Cavour  or  Garibaldi 
ever  did."  The  then  Minister  of  Finance  said  that 
he  had  had  his  children  educated  by  reading  Dr. 
Smiles'  works. 

His  Great  Work. 

Dr.  Smiles'  fame  will  rest  chiefly  on  Iris  Self 
Help,  which  has  been  translated  into  seventeen 
languages  and  has  been  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
successes  in  a  literary  way  of  this  century. 

Men  grow  old  in  England  very  gracefully — more 
so,  to  my  mind,  than  anywhere  else,  and  no  one 
whom  I  have  seen  here,  not  even  Mr.  Gladstone, 
seemed  to  me  a  better  example  of  graceful  old  age 
than  was  presented  by  Dr.  Smiles. 

It  was  early  on  a  bright,  pleasant  morning  that 
I  called  on  Dr.  Smiles  at  his  pleasant  home,  but, 
early  as  it  was,  the  venerable  philanthropist  and 
author  was  at  his  desk  and  hard  at  work.  Ho 
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dropped  his  pen,  however,  and  welcomed  his 
visitor  with  a  quiet  geniality  that  immediately  put 
the  latter  at  his  ease. 

"  You  find  me  at  work,"  he  said  smilingly,  "  but 
for  that  matter  I  always  manage  to  be  at  work  at 
something.  I  am  pretty  well  along  in  years.  I 
shall  be  eighty  very  soon,  but  I  have  been  at  work 
all  my  life  and  the  habit  has  become  confirmed." 

Dr.  Smiles  certainly  does  not  look  his  age.  True 
his  hair  and  beard  are  white  as  snow,  but  his  form 
is  still  erect,  and  when  he  walked  about,  as  he  did 
at  times  while  talking,  his  step  was  as  firm  and 
vigorous  as  that  of  a  much  younger  man.  The 
writer  remarked  this  to  Dr.  Smiles  and  the  old 
gentleman  laughed  again. 

Editor  of  the  "Leeds  Times"— 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  my  physician  tells  me  that  I 
ought  to  have  been  dead  long  ago.  You  see  I  had 
a  stroke  of  paralysis  some  twenty  years  since.  But 
I  tell  the  doctor  as  I  do  others  that  the  whole 
matter  is  very  simple.  I  have  always  taken  good 
care  of  myself.  I  have  led  a  temperate  life,  I 
have  worked  hard,  but  not  too  hard,  and  I  have 
always  indulged  in  healthy  outdoor  exercise.  I 
have  written  a  good  deal ;  I  commenced  in  1838, 
but  writing  has  always  been  an  amusement  to  me 
and  it  still  is.  It  has  had  a  fascination  for  me  ever 
since  I  first  became  editor  of  the  London  Times 
more  than  fifty  years  ago." 

"  There  have  been  some  changes  in  journalism 
since  that  time,"  I  suggested. 

—and  Secretary  to  a  Railway  Company. 

"  Well,  yes,  there  have  been,  and  important 
ones,  too.  Journalism  did  not  pay  in  those  days 
very  immensely.  I  remember,  that  when  I  got 
married  I  could  not  support  a  wife  on  what  I 
earned.  Editors  came  cheap  in  those  days.  I 
had  to  throw  up  my  position  and  take  one  as 
secretary  of  a  railway  company.  I  remained  in 
the  railway  business  until  1866." 

"But  you  still  wrote ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  came  the  quick  reply,  "  I  wrote  all 
the  time.  As  I  have  said  before,  writing  has  been 
my  favourite  amusement.  If  the  public  has 
enjoyed  reading  my  books  as  much  as  I  have 
writing  them,  then  I  am  indeed  content.  Since 
1838  I  have  written  some  twenty  books,  not  to 
speak  of  pamphlets  and  miscellaneous  articles. 
So  you  see  I  have  used  up  a  deal  of  paper  and  ink 
in  my  time." 

"You  had  your  own  trials  as  an  author,  I 
suppose  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  old  gentleman  grimly,  "  I  once 
thought  I  was  getting  my  own  share  of  them  and 
a  great  deal  more.  I  don't  think  about  those 
things  now,  for  in  the  end  all  came  out  well.  I 
had  more  than  one  failure,  and  I  think  if  I  had 
not  inherited  considerable  Scotch  tenacity  from 
my  parents  I  would  have  been  discouraged.  Why, 
I  had  been  writing  more  than  twenty  years  when 
I  made  my  first  distinct  success." 

"  And  that  was  Self  Help,  was  it  not  ?  " 
^  "That    was   Self   Help,"   said   Dr.  Smiles, 
"  which  has  been  by  far  the  most  successful  and 
popular  of  my  works.    It  grew  out  of  lectures  that 


I  had  delivered  from  time  to  time,  and  was  pub- 
lished in  1859.  Its  wide  sale  surprised  every  one, 
myself  most  of  all." 

"Have  I  not  read  that  Self  Help  was  refused 
at  first  by  the  publisher  to  whom  it  was  offered  ?  " 

"  If  you  have,"  said  Dr.  Smiles  (and  here  he 
chuckled  gleefully),  "  you  have  read  the  truth. 
The  first  publisher  to  whom  I  submitted  the  work 
sent  me  word,  after  a  time,  to  come  and  take  it 
away.  He  said  there  was  no  earthly  use  in  pub- 
lishing it,  as  people  wouldn't  read  it.  I  finally 
got  Mr.  Murray,  of  Albemarle  Street,  to  issue  it. 
He  allowed  me  two-thirds  of  the  profits.  Probably 
he  never  thought  that  there  would  be  any.  Well, 
that  book  was  an  instant  success,  and  my  reputa- 
tion was  established. 

How  a  Publisher  Lost  a  Chance. 

"  Not  long  after  I  met  at  a  dinner  the  publisher 
who  had  refused  the  book.  The  success  of  the 
work  was  discussed  and  the  publisher  said  to  me 
that  while  other  houses  were  well  enough  that  his 

was  the  one  to  push  a  book.    '  Why,  Mr.  ,'  I 

said,  4  don't  you  know  I  brought  Self  Help  to 
you  and  you  would  not  touch  it  ? '  1  You  don't 
mean  to  say  that  our  house  had  the  offer  of  Self 
Help?'  'That  is  just  what  I  mean,  and  I  can 
show  you  the  letter  in  which  you  refused  it.'  " 

And  so  the  old  gentleman  chatted  on  in  his  easy, 
genial  way.  Just  as  I  was  about  to  leave  he  arose 
and  said  it  was  time  for  him  to  take  his  usual 
walk. 

"  I  shouldn't  be  alive  if  I  didn't  walk,"  he  said, 
with  a  smile.  "  I  used  to  ride.  But  I  think 
walking  is  quite  as  good.  I  walk  down  to  Hyde 
Park  and  back  in  the  morning  and  I  also  go  out 
for  a  walk  in  the  afternoon." 

I  saw  him  a  little  later  carrying  a  stout  stick  in 
his  hand,  and  tramping  right  sturdily  over  his  usual 
route. 

Some  one  has  said,  "  A  good  mother  is  at  the 
root  of  what  is  best  in  a  man's  life."  In  Thrift 
Mr.  Smiles  tells  something  of  his  early  training : 
"  My  mother  was  left  a  widow  when  her  youngest 
child — the  youngest  of  eleven — was  only  three 
weeks  old.  Notwithstanding  a  considerable  debt 
on  account  of  a  suretyship,  which  was  paid,  she 
bravely  met  the  difficulties  of  her  position  and 
perseveringly  overcame  them.  Though  her  in- 
come was  less  than  that  of  many  highly  paid 
working  men,  she  educated  her  children  well  and 
brought  them  up  religiously  and  virtuously.  She 
put  her  sons  in  the  way  of  doing  well,  and  if  they 
have  not  done  so  it  was  through  no  fault  of  hers."' 

The  significance  of  this  paragraph  cannot  be  over- 
rated. 


The  latest  country  that  has  been  exploited  by 
the  journalist  is  Persia.  When  the  Shah  returned 
from  his  visit  to  Great  Britain  two  years  ago,  he 
discovered  that  there  was  not  a  single  paper  pub- 
lished in  his  dominions,  and  forthwith  established 
a  Ministry  of  the  Press.  This  department  has 
shown  such  zeal  that  there  are  now  twelve  news- 
papers issued  in  the  land  of  the  Lion  and  the 
Sun. 
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THE  LITTLE  QUEEN  OP  HOLLAND. 

^£X±~-      Youth's  Companion,  Boston. 

MgwS^N  Holland  childish  ears  listen  for  news 
rap]lp&.     °f  Wilhelmina,  the  girl  queen,  with  her 
^£Bb!s     dolls,  her  pigeons  and  her  ponies,  and 
;gBiS£4     childish  eyes  are  turned  eagerly  toward 
J&jiah    her  throne.    In  the  remotest  peasant 
villages,  where  only  the  clatter  of  little 
ff*y      wooden  pattens  is  heard,  the  children 

love  their  little  Wilhelmina. 
This  little  girl  is  now  in  her  twelfth  year.  She 
is  yet  too  young  to  understand  the  dignities  of  her 
position.  Her  wise  mother,  who  reigns  in  her 
stead  until  Wilhelmina  comes  of  age,  is  very 
desirous  of  keeping  her  light-hearted  and  care-free 
as  long  as  possible,  and  is  accordingly  very  in- 
dulgent in  permitting  her  study  to  be  broken  into 
with  play. 

Her  most  Irksome  Task. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  that  the  child  shall  con- 
form to  certain  ceremonies  belonging  to  her  state. 
The  most  irksome  of  these  to  her  is  being  forced  to 
bow  her  head  constantly  to  the  greeting  crowds 
while  driving  with  her  mother  through  the  streets. 
So  thoroughly  does  the  little  girl  hate  this  enforced, 
mechanical  nodding  of  her  head,  that  she  has  come 
to  consider  it  the  highest  form  of  punishment,  and 
when  her  dolls  have  been  "  naughty,"  she  compels 
their  heads  to  bow  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
greeting  to  imaginary  admiring  multitudes. 

In  spite  of  her  many  hours  of  recreation,  the 
little  queen  is  being  very  carefully  educated.  Her 
governesses  say  of  her  that  she  is  very  quick  and 
clever,  and  learns  easily. 

French  was  the  first  language  she  learned,  and 
until  she  was  four  years  of  age  she  spoke  no  other. 
Since  then  she  has  learned  several  languages,  and 
taught  by  her  present  governess,  Miss  Winter, 
an  English  lady,  she  has  lately  begun  to  speak 
English. 

Next  to  the  queen-regent,  Miss  Winter  has 
absolute  authority  over  her  little  pupil,  of  whom 
she  is  so  careful  that  she  allows  no  lessons,  even 
in  music  or  the  languages,  to  be  given  outside  of 
her  presence. 

The  many  Palaces  she  Has. 

This  royal  child  has  several  residences,  all  filled 
with  beautiful  things.  Among  them  are  a  palace 
and  a  chateau  at  The  Hague,  a  palace  at  Amsterdam, 
and  a  beautiful  castle  at  Apeldoorn  called  Loo, 
surrounded  by  gardens  and  parks. 

Loo  is  the  favourite  residence  of  the  little  queen 
and  her  mother.  It  is  here  that  the  child  works 
in  her  garden,  rows  in  her  tiny  boat,  feeds  her 
pigeons,  and  attends  to  all  her  pets,  of  which 
she  has  a  great  number.  A  large  room  in  this 
castle  is  her  play -room,  and  in  it  are  beautiful  toys, 
and  dolls  of  every  kind  and  size  in  magnificent 
costumes. 

Although  Wilhelmina  is  a  queen,  she  is  obliged 
to  rise  as  early  as  seven  o'clock.  No  luxurious 
morning  hours  in  bed  are  allowed  her.  She  then 
goes  to  kiss  her  mother,  and  together  they  break- 
fast at  eight  o'clock,  after  which  her  mother  reads 
and  explains  to  her  a  chapter  in  the  Bible. 


From  that  until  eleven  o'clock,  when  the  second 
meal  is  served,  is  a  busy  time  of  study  for  the 
little  girl.  During  these  hours  the  masters  who 
instruct  her  in  different  branches  are  received. 
She  has  lessons  in  music,  drawing,  and  the  lan- 
guages, as  well  as  in  more  substantial  branches  of 
study. 

These  hours  of  study  over,  Wilhelmina  has  her 
freedom,  and  runs  jumping  and  skipping  like  a 
young  kitten  to  the  gardens.  There  she  rows  upon 
the  small  lake,  rides  her  pony,  or  digs  among  her 
flowers.  Her  pets,  of  which  she  has  many,  crowd 
around  her,  and  dogs  and  birds  are  fed  alike  from 
her  hand. 

Though  she  is  so  fond  of  Loo,  the  little  queen 
resides  during  a  large  part  of  the  year  at  The 
Hague,  the  capital  of  the  Netherlands.  The  palace 
here  is  a  plain,  gloomy  structure,  with  no  garden 
at  all  in  front,  and  only  a  small  one  in  the  rear, 
and  one  does  not  wonder  that  the  child,  with  her 
love  of  nature,  prefers  to  live  at  her  country 
castle. 

Hep  Periodical  Tours. 

Custom  requires  that  she  shall  make  a  tour  ol 
her  dominions  once  or  twice  a  year.  I  saw  her 
recently  at  Amsterdam,  where,  with  her  mother, 
Queen  Emma,  and  accompanied  by  numerous  high 
officials,  governesses,  professors,  maids,  dolls,  and 
several  pets  of  various  kinds,  she  had  come  to 
remain  a  few  days. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  two  queens  they 
appeared  upon  the  balcony  overlooking  the  square 
in  front  of  the  palace.  Both  were  dressed  in  deep 
mourning  for  the  late  King.  The  little  girl,  in  her 
black  stuff  frock,  and  with  long,  streaming  blonde 
hair,  made  a  very  pretty  and  pathetic  figure.  She 
looked  with  childish  interest  upon  the  crowd  below 
her,  and  bowed  obediently  in  answer  to  the  cheers 
which  greeted  her,  as  if  admonished  to  do  so  by 
the  Queen-mother  at  her  side. 

The  next  day  the  royal  party  attended  a  most 
imposing  service  in  the  Nieuwe  Kerk.  At  the 
close  of  the  ceremonies,  a  procession  of  orphan 
children  filed  past  the  little  queen,  offering  her 
wild  flowers  which  they  had  gathered  in  the  fields 
that  morning. 

The  Sensible  Education  she  Gets. 

Wilhelmina  herself  is  being  taught  habits  of 
industry  in  more  homely  ways  than  in  music  and 
drawing.  She  would  be  no  true  child  of  Holland 
if  she  did  not  know  how  to  knit.  Shortly  before 
her  last  birthday,  she  finished  knitting  her  first 
pair  of  coarse  black  wToollen  stockings. 

The  mother  of  Wilhelmina  not  only  encourages 
industrious  habits  in  the  child,  but  brings  her  into 
healthy  contact  with  children  of  her  own  age. 
She  very  often  invites  parties  of  children — the 
young  sons  and  daughters  of  officials,  or  of  visit  - 
ing  princes,  or  any  well-bred  children — to  come 
and  play  with  Wilhelmina. 

Queen  Emma  herself  is  always  present  at  these 
gatherings,  and  is  usually  the  most  interested  and 
active  one  in  organising  games  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  her  little  daughter  and  her  com- 
panions. 
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Tribune,   New  York. 

LEXANDER  III.  of  Russia  has  just 
given  a  striking  manifestation  of  his 
sentiment  of  gratitude  and  affection 
for  his  old  tutor  by  christening  one  of 
the  finest  new  ironclad  cruisers  of  the 
Imperial  fleet  with  the  name  of 
Pobiedonotsoff.  It  is  the  first  occasion 
on  which  a  former  professor  has  ever 
thus  been  honoured  for  past  services  by  an  imperial 
and  royal  pupil. 

The  Tzar's  action  in  thus  honouring  M.  Pobiedo- 
notsoff may  serve  to  draw  public  attention  to  a 
class  of  men  who,  after  shaping  and  directing  the 
mind  and  the  character  of  the  future  rulers  of  the 
earth,  are  left  to  vegetate  in  obscurity,  unnoticed, 
unknown,  and  forgotten  by  the  nation  which  is 
indebted  to  them  above  all  others  either  for  a 
good  or  for  a  bad  sovereign. 

The  Man  Who  Moulded  the  Czar- 
Few  people,  comparatively  speaking,  either 
remember  or  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  M. 
Pobiedonotsoff,  the  much-feared  President  of  the 
Holy  Synod,  had  in  years  gone  by  his  present 
autocrat  and  master  under  his  direction  and  stern 
control  as  a  pupil  from  whom  the  strictest  kind  of 
obedience  was  exacted.  Professor  Hintzpeter's 
name  is  but  little  known  outside  Government 
circles  at  Berlin,  and  not  one  German  in  every  ten 
could  tell  you  offhand  who  it  was  that  directed 
Emperor  William's  education. 

Even  still  greater  ignorance  prevails  with  regard 
to  Admiral  Count  Bombelles,  Bishop  Ronay,  and 
Professor  Brehm,  who  were  entrusted  with  the 
education  of  the  late  Crown  Prince  Rudolph  ; 
while  the  name  of  Canon  Birch,  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  tutor,  is  forgotten  even  at  the  British 
Court  itself. 

Nor  are  Mgr.  Merry  del  Valle,  the  tutor  of  the 
little  King  of  Spain,  Privy  Councillor  Dokitch, 
tutor  of  the  boy  sovereign  of  Servia,.nor  Professor 
Rullier,  tutor  of  the  young  Khedive  of  Egypt, 
likely  to  be  any  more  fortunate  as  far  as  fame 
and  popular  recognition  of  their  services  are 
concerned. 

And  yet  each  of  these  men  has  left  his  impress 
upon  his  pupil.  Thus  the  Tzar's  intolerance  on 
the  score  of  religion,  his  pan-Slavism  and  his 
abhorrence  of  liberalism  in  every  shape  and  form 
are  entirely  attributable  to  the  teaching  of  M. 
Pobiedonotsoff. 

—and  the  Influence  he  has  Exerted. 

The  sentiments  of  professor  and  pupil  on  these 
subjects  are  altogether  identical,  and  if  we  feel 
tempted  to  blame  the  President  of  the  Holy 
Synod  for  not  inculcating  the  mind  of  his  imperial 
charge  with  more  broad,  enlightened  and  progres- 
sive ideas,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  to 
him  above  everybody  else  that  the  Tzar  is  in- 
debted for  his  sterling  honesty,  his  unswerving 
honour  and  integrity  of  purpose,  for  his  abhor- 
rence of  everything  that  sa^  o  irs  of  corruption  or 
unfair  dealing. 


Narrow-minded  and  bigoted  the  Tzar  may  be, 
but  he  will  occupy  an  honourable  and  respected 
place  in  the  history  of  the  world,  as  the  most 
honest — I  would  almost  say  the  only  honest — 
monarch  who  has  ever  held  sway  in  Russia.  And 
for  this  the  Muscovite  Empire  is  indebted  to  M. 
Pobiedonotsoff. 

In  the  same  way,  many  of  the  paradoxical  and 
contradictory  features  of  Emperor  William's 
character  are  traceable  to  the  influence  and  teach- 
ings of  his  tutor,  Professor  Hintzpeter.  The  latter 
is  just  as  full  of  extraordinary  contrasts  as  his 
imperial  pupil  ;  and  the  strange  mixture  of 
mediaeval  and  despotic  ideas  concerning  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  combined  with  a  liberalism  so 
advanced  that  it  verges  on  socialism,  manifested 
by  the  young  monarch  are  developed  to  even  a  still 
greater  degree  in  his  former  teacher. 

Emperor  William's  Erratic  Teacher. 

The  professor,  although  impregnating  the  mind 
of  his  pupil  with  doctrines  of  equality,  and  insist- 
ing that  the  Prince  should,  for  the  first  time  in 
Prussian  history,  take  his  place  as  an  ordinary 
scholar  on  the  benches  of  the  public  school  at 
Cassel,  beside  boys  of  the  most  humble  conditions 
in  life,  would  on  the  other  hand  tolerate  no 
familiarity  or  even  condescension  on  the  part  of  the 
royal  lad  toward  inferiors.  Indeed  he  went  so  far 
as  to  force  the  Prince  to  wash  his  hands  carefully 
whenever  he  had  so  far  forgotten  himself  as  to 
shake  hands  with  any  one  o|  subordinate  or  menial 
rank. 

Another  trait  of  character  which  Emperor 
William  has  derived  altogether  from  Dr.  Hintz- 
peter is  the  firm  conviction  that  difficulties,  no 
matter  how  vast  and  intricate,  are  always  capable 
of  being  settled  and  satisfactorily  arranged  by 
means  of  eloquent  phrases  and  good  intentions.  It 
is  to  Professor  Hintzpeter  that  the  world  is 
indebted  for  Emperor  William's  anxiety  to  figure 
as  a  sort  of  universal  arbitrator  and  general  settler 
of  every  question  or  problem  that  is  in  dispute. 

The  Bad  Influence  of  Prince  Rudolph's  Tutor. 

The  late  Crown  Prince  Rudolph  of  Austria  like- 
wise showed  in  many  ways  the  lasting  effects  of 
the  influence  exercised  upon  his  character  by  his 
teachers.  The  pronounced  tastes  for  natural 
studies  which  won  for  the  ill-fated  Archduke  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  foremost  zoologists 
and  ornithologists  of  Europe  were  due  to  the 
teachings  of  his  tutor,  Professor  Brehm.  The 
many  noble  and  lovable  phases  of  his  nature  were 
attributable  to  the  fostering  care  and  guidance 
of  that  most  charming  and  simple-minded  of  pre- 
lates Monsignor  Ronay ;  while  the  particular 
defects  of  the  Prince's  character,  which  constituted 
the  shadow  of  his  life  and  which  resulted  in  his 
death,  may  be  traced  to  Admiral  Count  Bombelles. 

The  selection  of  the  latter  as  mentor  of  the 
Archduke  was  about  the  very  worst  choice  that 
could  have  been  made,  and  was  due  to  favour 
and  court  intrigue  rather  than  to  any  merit  on 
the  part  of  the  Admiral.  He  was  the  son  of 
Count  Henri  Bombelles,  who  was  the  tutor  of  the 
present  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  was  the  nephew 
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of  Count  Paul  Bombelles,  who  was  the  third 
husband  of  the  widow  of  Napoleon  I.,  the  Empress 
Marie  Louise  of  France. 

Exceedingly  talented  and  accomplished  in  every 
possible  way,  his  notions  of  morality  were  loose  in 
the  extreme ;  and  as  such  he  was  the  last  person 
who  should  have  been  chosen  to  fill  the  post  of 
governor  and  tutor  to  a  Prince  who  had  inherited 
all  the  traditional  failings  of  the  Hapsburg  race. 
His  death  took  place  a  few  months  after  the  affair 
of  Meyerling — a  tragedy  for  which  the  Emperor 
held  him  in  a  great  measure  accountable,  and  to 
which  he  owed  his  disgrace  and  exile  from  court. 

In  Egypt  the  English  Government  at  first  ex- 
perienced no  end  of  trouble  and  annoyance  in 
consequence  of  the  unfriendliness  of  the  young 
Khedive,  whose  aversion  to  his  British  self-imposed 
protectors  was  attributed  to  the  influence  of  his 
French  tutor,  M.  Rullier,  whom  he  had  just 
appointed  to  the  post  of  private  secretary. 

What  influence  Mgr.  Merry  del  Valle  is  likely 
to  exercise  upon  the  future  of  the  King  of  Spain 
or  Miss  Winter  upon  that  of  her  pupil,  the  little 
Queen  of  Holland,  remains  to  be  seen.  Both  bid 
fair,  however,  to  prove  of  a  healthy  character. 

 --i-iBQ0C*33Q>3S>*g--  

THE  BEST  ABUSED  WRITER  IN  EUROPE. 


Bulletin, 


OLA  passed  his  early  life  in  hideous 
literary  drudgery.  Often  he  had  to 
endure  the  pangs  of  actual  hunger. 
In  the  preface  to  a  volume  called 
Nouveaux  Contes  a  Ninon,  he 
himself  has  drawn  us  a  picture  of  this 
forlorn  youth  of  his : — 

"  How  many  storms  have  burst, 
what  floods  of  turbid  waters  have  passed  under 
the  crumbling  bridges  of  my  dreams  !  Ten  years 
of  a  galley-slave's  life.  Ten  years  of  bitterness,  of 
blows  given  and  received,  of  eternal  struggle. 
Ninon,  if  you  could  see  now  your  lover  of  other 
days — the  tall,  lissom  youth  who  thought  he  could 
overthrow  mountains  with  a  wave  of  his  hand — if 
you  saw  him  passing  in  the  glare  of  Paris  streets 
with  his  pale  face  and  slow,  heavy  step,  you  would 
shrink  from  him  and  shiver,  remembering  the 
warm  sunshine  and  ardent  fervor,  for  ever  gone. 
The  Bitter  Wail— 
"  There  are  nights  when  I  am  so  weary  that .  I 
feel  a  dastardly  longing  to  throw  myself  down  by 
the  wayside  and  fall  asleep  in  the  ditch,  never  to 
wake  again.  I  have  not  laid  down  my  pen  for  a 
single  hour ;  I  fought  like  the  soldier  who  has  his 
daily  bread  to  conquer ;  if  glory  ever  comes,  it  will 
serve  to  make  the  bread  less  dry. 

"  I  heave  with  disgust  at  the  thought  of  the 
nauseous  work  I  have  done ;  for  during  ten  cruel 
years  I  fed  the  furnace  of  journalism  with  all  that 
is  best  in  me — leaves  cast  to  the  wind — flowers 
fallen  to  the  mire — a  compound  of  what  is  excellent 
and  what  is  very  bad  tossed  together  in  the 
common  manger.  I  have  touched  everything ; 
stained  my  hands  in  the  torrent  of  murky 
mediocrity,  rising  high  above  its  ranks. 


"  My  love  of  the  absolute  winced  under  the 
idiotic  trifles  puffed  into  importance  at  dawn  and 
forgotten  at  night.  When  I  dreamed  of  some 
eternal  impress  on  granite,  some  living  work  built 
to  stand  for  ever,  I  was  blowing  soap  bubbles 
bursting  at  the  winged  touch  of  an  insect  droning 
.n  the  sun.  I  should  have  foundered  in  the  im- 
becility of  the  trade  if  I  had  not  clung  to  one  com- 
fort in  my  love  of  strength,  the  sustaining  power 
of  incessant  production  hardening  me  to  every 
fatigue. 

—  of  the  Literary  Hack. 

"  I  was  armed  for  the  battle.  You  cannot  con- 
ceive the  furious  wrath  roused  in  me  by  sodden 
stupidity.  I  had  the  passion  of  my  opinions ;  I 
would  have  thrust  my  beliefs  into  the  throat  of  my 
opponents ;  a  book  maddened  me ;  a  picture 
affected  me  like  a  public  catastrophe  ;  I  lived  in  a 
perpetual  conflict  of  admiration  and  scorn.  Out- 
side literature  and  art,  the  world  no  longer  existed  ; 
I  wielded  my  pen  fiercely,  I  grappled  feverishly  to 
clear  the  ground  before  me.  To-day  I  shrug  my 
shoulders  in  pity — I  am  inured  to  evil ;  I  have 
kept  faith  and  am  possibly  still  more  intractable, 
but  I  shut  up  myself  and  work." 

"  And  this  year,"  says  The  Boston  Herald,  "  in 
referring  to  the  studies  he  found  necessary  in 
order  to  write  his  recent  novel,  L' Argent,  he  tells 
us  that  he  has  always  despised  money.  In  his 
youth,  he  writes,  he  knew  vrell  black  poverty,  and 
it  did  not  dismay  him.  He  never  envied  the  rich. 
When  fortune  came,  he  squandered  it  recklessly. 

"  He  has  no  children  for  whom  to  provide.  His 
wife  is  his  cashier,  and  she  lets  him  gratify  all  his 
costly  fancies.  His  house  is  a  museum  of  curi- 
osities. Prosperity  almost  always  means,  for  the 
married  Frenchman,  a  pleasant  home  in  the 
country.  Zola  has  one  at  Medan,  within  easy 
reach  of  Paris.  It  was  a  modest  little  house  to 
begin  with,  but,  as  he  grew  richer  and  richer,  he 
added  a  wing,  or  raised  a  storey,  or  threw  out  a 
bay  window,  until  the  luxuriant  villa  he  now  lives 
in  is  the  result. 

"  He  is  a  hard  worker  and  notably  domestic  man. 
In  Guy  de  Maupassant's  sense,  he  has  never  lived. 
The  excesses  and  the  adventures  of  which  he 
writes  were  never  his  own." 

 «==*w»3Q©X*===  


The  National  Observer,  as  befits  a  paper  which 
is  undeniably  the  cleverest  of  the  solid,  expensive 
weeklies,  is  about  to  remove  its  head-quarters  from 
Edinburgh  to  London.  Since  he  assumed  the  editorial 
control  of  The  National  Observer  Mr.  Henley  has 
shewn  that  his  poetical  talents  are  by  no  means  the 
only  ones  he  possesses. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Dundee  Peoples  Journal 
have  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  upon  the 
marvellous  production  of  their  summer  number, 
recently  published.  Though  it  is  a  bulky  sheet, 
considerably  larger  than  The  Graphic,  it  was  printed 
on  one  of  Hoe's  new  machines,  and  inset  in  its 
bright  red  cover,  cut  and  folded,  at  the  rate  of 
20,000  copies  per  hour. 
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HE  continued  craze  for  killing  kings 
makes  ruling  a  risky  business  in  the 
Balkan  States.  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid 
now  has  two  men  in  the  torture 
machines  because  they  were  found  in 
his  palace  wi^h  daggers  destined  for 
regal  ribs. 

Prince  Ferdinand,  the  good-looking 
ruler  of  Bulgaria,  sleeps  a  prisoner  in  his  own 
palace,  still  trembling  at  his  narrow  escape  from 
dynamite  and  bullets,  and  the  little  King 
Alexander  of  Servia  knows  not  how  soon  he  may 
be  the  target  for  some  revengeful  admirer  of  the 
persecuted  Natalie,  or  some  hot-headed  companion 
of  his  wicked  father,  Milan. 

The  Terrified  Ruler  of  Turkey. 

The  Sultan's  days  are  the  most  surely  numbered, 
and  he  knows  it.  Bigoted  and  narrow,  opposed  to 
progress,  and  forced  into  everything  that  has  a 
nearness  to  civilisation,  he  realises  that  his  reign 
in  Europe  is  but  a  day  longer,  and  then  for  ever 
disappears  Mohammedanism  from  the  Western 
world.  With  his  brother  confined  for  conspiracy 
in  a  madhouse,  he  hardly  dares  breathe  the  air 
which  the  winds  from  two  seas  drive  along  the 
Bosphorus. 

His  private  mosque  is  within  the  shadow  of  his 
harem  window,  yet  when  he  goes  to  pray  10,000 
soldiers — the  flower  of  the  Ottoman  army — stand 
guard.  He  is  keen  enough  to  know  that  the 
great  Powers  do  not  send  their  best  diplomats  to 
Constantinople  simply  to  honour  his  sublime  court. 
They  are  there  to  watch  each  other  against  the 
day  when  Turkey  in  Europe  shall  be  off  the  map. 

He  knows  the  best  Sultan  the  empire  ever  had, 
Abdul-Aziz-Khan,  was  killed,  and  his  memory 
disgraced  by  a  trumped-up  charge  of  suicide.  This 
admirable  ruler  was  killed  because  he  proposed  to 
build  railways  and  telegraph  lines :  evidences  of 
progress  which  the  Turks  will  not  have  because 
they  are  the  products  of  the  West.  He  knows 
he  has  been  forced  to  accept  the  very  things 
for  which  his  predecessor  once  removed  was 
slain.  For  these  reasons  he  opposes  electric  light 
and  the  telephone,  and  his  big  capital,  Constanti- 
nople, with  its  1,000,000  people,  still  stands  the 
first  example  of  backwardness  on  the  earth. 

Troubled  Servia— 

Servia  has  always  been  in  war — sometimes  for 
right  and  independence  and  sometimes  for  revenge. 
Its  people  would  rather  fight  than  not.  The  veterans 
of  the  three  wars  since  '60,  to  whom  charges  and 
repulses  are  a  business,  find  little  contentment  in 
the  monotony  of  the  present  peace.  They  long 
for  the  reopening  of  hostilities.  Nothing  will 
arouse  them  until  they  hear  that  their  ancient 
enemies  are  at  their  doors. 

King  Alexander  is  the  youngest  ruler  in  the 
Balkans.  He  is  conspicuous  because  of  his  youth 
and  his  father's  scandal.  He  has  now  passed  his 
sixteenth  y»ar.  Beared  amid  most  distressing 
family  squabbles,  where  King  and  Queen  quarrelled 


in  public,  and  early  taught  that  the  crown  was 
soon  to  be  his,  the  boy  has  an  old  man's  head.  His 
only  associates  are  gray-haired  diplomatists  and 
politicians. 

He  never  goes  for  a  drive  but  with  some  aged 
instructor.  He  has  no  young  friends,  neither  does 
he  want  any.  He  busies  himself  with  languages 
and  bids  fair  to  make  a  mark  as  a  linguist.  The 
circumstances  which  drove  his  mother  from  the 
country  and  the  carousals  of  his  father,  which  the 
Servians  bore  until  unbearable,  have  made  him 
serious-minded,  and,  in  fact,  thrown  a  damper 
upon  all  his  court. 

-  and  its  Boy  King. 

Young  as  he  is,  he  heard  the  order  that  filled 
the  streets  of  Belgrade  with  soldiers  when  the 
regency  demanded  Natalie's  expulsion  for  alleged 
conspiracy.  He  saw  the  cavalry  charge  upon  the 
mob  who,  loyal  to  the  abused  wife  of  their  rulerr 
had  routed  the  police,  and  unarmed  were  struggling 
against  the  lines  of  infantry  with  fixed  bayonets. 
This  mob  sided  with  Natalie  because  she  was  a 
Servian  subject,  and  although  turned  out  of  the 
palace  had  a  right  to  live  in  the  country. 

Twice  her  adherents  were  victorious,  sacrificing 
several  of  their  number  at  each  onslaught.  This 
the  good  Queen — and  half  Servia  thinks  she  was 
a  good  Queen — saw,  and  then  to  save  further 
bloodshed  she  consented  to  leave. 

How  the  Bulgarian  Monarch— 

Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  has  the  hardest  country 
to  rule  in  Europe.  It  is  a  diminutive  stretch  of 
mountainous  country,  where  the  original  native 
blood  is  crossed  with  Turk  and  Tartar,  Greek,  and 
gipsy.  His  subjects  are  the  fag-end  of  European 
civilisation,  to  whom  the  business  of  brigandism 
and  plotting  are  the  handiest  ways  of  living.  The 
prison  at  Sofia  now  has  rooms  full  of  men  accused 
of  having  a  share  in  a  scheme  to  kill  the  King. 

Sofia  is  a  garrisoned  town.  The  troops  in  guard 
upon  the  palace  sleep  on  their  arms,  and  only 
recently  Ferdinand  gave  an  alarm  at  an  unseemly 
hour  simply  to  ascertain  with  what  speed  the 
soldiers  could  be  gathered  around  him  in  case  of 
actual  danger.  The  former  guard  of  two  lightly- 
armed  soldiers  at  each  palace  gate  has  given  place 
to  four — two  with  drawn  swords,  and  two  with 
repeating  rifles. 

—Surrounds  Himself  with  Precautions. 

The  police  force,  which  is  a  part  of  the  armyr 
has  been  doubled,  and  it  is  no  small  task  for  a 
stranger  to  get  admission  to  the  city  at  all.  In 
coming  into  Bulgaria  all  passports  are  rigidly 
examined,  and  strangers  are  closely  scrutinised  to- 
see  if  the  description  in  their  papers  corresponds 
with  the  subject  before  the  oflicers.  On  arriving 
at  Sofia  the  same  ceremony  is  gone  through,  but 
with  several  additional  annoyances. 

The  streets  are  full  of  police  and  soldiers,  alert 
and  active  to  discover  the  intention  of  the  very 
large  disturbing  element.  Matters  are  so  troubled 
that  Ferdinand  lives  like  a  monk  in  his  big  palace, 
content  with  only  an  occasional  reception  to  those 
he  knows  are  his  friends  and  a  rare  ball. 
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LORD  THOMAS  BRASSEY. 

Inter  Ocean,  Chicago. 


fHEN  a  man  gets  up  in  the  world  and 
acquires  titles  and  honours  in  ad- 
dition to  wealth,  to  make  things 
complete  he  has  to  look  out  for 
some  aristocratic  ancestors.  If  the 
late  Thomas  Brassey  had  been  told 
in  his  youth  that  he  was  descended 
'  from  Robert  de  Brassey,  who  came 

over  with  William  the  Conqueror,  he  would  have 
wondered  what  sort  of  a  joke  was  being  played  on 
him. 

Tom  Brassey  the  Navvy- 
Yet  no  sooner  was  his  son  created  Lord  Brassey 
of  Bulkeley  than  the  people  who  make  a  business 
of  supplying  pedigrees  to  those  wTho  pay  for  them, 
traced  the  family  lineage  back  to  the  Norman 
knight,  through  highly  connected  branches. 

Meanwhile  there  are  those  living  who  can 
remember  his  lordship's  father  when  he  was 
plain  Tom  Brassey,  of  Liverpool,  and  when  he 
was  not  at  all  ashamed  to  do  a  hard  day's  work  for 
a  fair  day's  wage.  Thomas  Brassey  was  simply  a 
navvy  with  a  talent  for  making  estimates  and 
organising  work.  He  became  a  sub-contractor 
during  the  railway  mania,  and  ended  by  getting 
some  of  the  biggest  and  most  profitable  contracts 
in  England  into  his  hands. 

—His  Three  Sons— 

He  was  a  partner  for  some  time  with  Sir 
Samuel  Morton  Peto,  the  king  of  contractors  in 
his  day,  but  he  had  the  shrewdness  to  avoid  those 
speculative  ventures  which  brought  Sir  Samuel  to 
grief,  and  when  most  of  the  great  contractors 
went  to  smash  Thomas  Brassey  managed  to  keep 
all  he  had  made  and  to  add  to  it  steadily.  He  was 
a  very  rich  man  by  the  time  his  three  sons 
were  in  their  teens,  and  he  sent  them  to  Oxford 
and  gave  them  every  opportunity  and  encourage- 
ment to  take  a  high  position  in  society. 

They  all  three  fulfilled  his  expectations,  two  of 
them  getting  into  Parliament  and  marrying  into 
the  nobility,  and  one  of  them  becoming  himself 
a  peer  of  the  realm.  This  is  a  striking  instance 
of  howT,  in  a  single  generation,  in  Britain,  a 
humble  family  may  rise  to  the  first  rank. 

—and  How  They  Have  Got  On. 

It  must  be  said  for  the  Brasseys  that  they  have 
fairly  earned  all  they  have  gained.  They  are  all 
men  of  decided  ability  and  of  great  strength  of 
character,  and  the  secret  of  their  success  lies  in 
doing  thoroughly  whatever  they  undertake. 
Lord  Brassey,  in  particular,  has  shown  his 
thoroughness  in  a  very  remarkable  way — all  the 
more  remarkable  because  he  has  not  kept  in  one 
groove,  as  his  father  did,  but  has  fearlessly 
measured  himself  against  other  men  in  several 
departments  of  life. 

Even  at  college  he  showed  this  strong  versatility, 
for  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  took  his  degree 
with  honours,  both  in  law  and  history.  Then  he 
studied  law  regularly,  and  was  called  to  the  Bar 
at  Lincoln's  Inn,  not  with  any  idea  of  practising,  but 


merely  to  fit  himself  for  a  public '  career.  From 
early  youth  he  had  a  hankering  for  the  sea,  and, 
as  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  enter  the  navy,  he 
took  to  yachting  in  such  a  thorough-going  style 
that  he  obtained  a  master's  certificate  from  the 
Board  of  Trade,  which  no  amateur  sailor  had  ever 
before  done. 

But  this  was  only  an  incident.  He  threw 
himself  with  extraordinary  energy  into  all  matters 
connected  with  seafaring,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
nine,  when  most  rich  young  men  are  devoted  to 
pleasure,  he  was  returned  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons from  Devonport,  a  very  influental  maritime 
constituency.  At  the  next  election  he  was  returned 
for  Hastings,  another  seaport,  which  he  represented 
for  eighteen  years,  and  during  that  time  he  made 
himself  the  greatest  authority  in  Parliament  upon 
nautical  questions.  In  1880  he  was  made  Civil 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  the  Gladstone  Ministry, 
and  four  years  later  undertook  the  important  post 
of  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty. 

What  Lord  Brassey  has  done  for  the  Navy. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  revolutionised 
the  naval  administration  of  the  country,  and  that 
the  pre-eminence  of  Great  Britain  as  a  naval 
power  to-day  is  largely  owing  to  him.  It  was  he 
who  established  the  Naval  Reserve,  by  which  the 
flower  of  the  mercantile  marine  and  the  fishermen 
are  placed  at  the  service  of  the  empire  in  case  of 
war,  and  also  the  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers,  a 
brigade  which  he  himself  commands.  He  gave 
his  attention  not  only  to  the  navy,  but  also  to 
merchant  shipping,  for  the  benefit  of  which  he 
has  done  almost  as  much  as  Mr.  Plimsoll, 
though  not  in  such  a  pugnacious  wray.  He  has 
spent  several  years  of  his  busy  life  at  sea,  and  is 
the  first  yachtsman  who  ever  sailed  his  own  vessel 
round  the  world. 

His  Tremendous  Capacity  for  Work. 

This  many-sided  man  is,  indeed,  a  voluminous 
and  vigorous  writer,  and  his  works  on  the  navy, 
merchant  shipping,  labour  questions,  and  trade, 
form  quite  a  considerable  library.  He  has  no 
pretension  to  literary  style,  but  he  writes  in  a 
plain,  straightforward  way  that  makes  his  books 
both  popular  and  valuable  for  reference. 

The  explanation  of  it  is,  that  he  is  a  tremen- 
dously hard  worker,  and  that  he  knows  how  to 
make  others  work  for  him  so  as  to  spare  his  own 
time  as  much  as  possible.  He  won't  have  anything 
to  do  with  anybody  who  is  not  willing  to  work 
like  a  horse  ;  and  he  never  wastes  himself  on 
details  or  hack  work  which  can  be  done  just  as 
well  or  better  by  somebody  else. 

His  Character  and  Appearance. 

Nothing,  however,  can  make  Lord  Brassey  an 
aristocrat  in  appearance  or  manners.  He  is  a 
stocky,  red-faced,  rough-looking  man,  with  reddish 
gray  hair  and  side  whiskers,  very  much  of  the 
type  of  sea  captains  that  was  commoner  twenty 
years  ago  than  it  is  now.  Seafaring  dress  suits 
him  exactly,  but  in  fashionable  clothes  he  looks 
like  a  fish  out  of  water. 
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THE  EMPEROR  OF  ALL  THE  RUSSIAS 
AT  PLAY. 

^       Petit  Journal,  Paris. 

fLEXANDER  III.,  who  is  exceedingly 
fond  of  mushrooms,  lets  no  morning 
pass,  during  his  annual  stay  in  Den- 
mark, without  setting  forth  at  six 
o'clock  for  the  grand  woods  which  hem 
in  the  horizon. 
His  most  frequent  companion  in 
these  expeditions  is  the  Princess  Marie 
of  Orleans,  for  whom  he  has  a  peculiar  affection. 
The  two  figures  may  be  seen  from  afar  trudging 
along,  the  Tsar  wearing,  suspended  from  his 
shoulder,  a  basket  destined  to  enshrine  the  treasure- 
trove. 

When  they  reach  the  delicious  shade  of  the 
woods,  the  search  begins.  Alexander,  who,  with 
respect  to  the  mushroom  tribe,  is  a  marvellous 
connoisseur,  readily  distinguishes  the  true  edible 
mushroom  from  its  illusive  and  poisonous  coun- 
terfeit. 

When  the  basket  is  full,  the  pair  return  to  the 
castle,  where  the  spoils  are  given  into  the  charge 
of  the  Tsar's  chef,  who  has  them  prepared  for  table 
immediately  by  one  of  the  twenty  cooks  who 
always  follow  the  Russian  monarch  about  in  all 
his  travels. 

His  Love  of  Children. 

Another  of  Alexander's  favourite  recreations  is 
playing  with  the  children.  Accustomed  to  see  on 
every  side  the  false  smile  of  obsequious  flatterers, 
he  delights  in  provoking  the  frank,  uproarious 
mirth  of  the  joyous  babies  who  here  form  his 
faithful  retinue. 

A  frequent  escapade  of  his  is  to  go  to  the  stable, 
fasten  the  horses  with  his  own  hands  into  one  of 
the  big  royal  breaks,  pack  in  the  princely  small 
fry,  and  drive  off. 

One  day  last  summer,  while  excursionising  in 
this  fashion,  the  Tsar's  hilarious  party  arrived  at 
Elsinore  just  as  the  usual  train  for  Fredenborg 
was  on  the  point  of  departure.  All  the  children 
were  suddenly  and  simultaneously  smitten  with 
a  frantic  desire  to  make  the  return  journey  by 
train. 

Their  indulgent  chief  succumbed  to  their  earnest 
entreaties.  But  the  carriage-doors  were  already 
shut ;  there  was  not  a  moment  to  lose !  The 
Tsar  ran  along  the  platform  the  whole  length  of 
the  train,  searching  with  the  utmost  diligence  for 
a  vacant  place. 

As  soon  as  he  found  one,  he  would  bundle  in 
one  of  his  small  companions,  without  giving  him- 
self the  trouble  to  ascertain  whether  the  carriage 
were  first  or  third.  Presently,  all  but  himself 
were  in.  Alexander  was  left  out  in  the  cold  upon 
the  platform. 

An  Imperial  Ticket-Collector. 

While  this  performance  was  being  enacted,  the 
astounded  railway  officials,  pausing  in  their  work, 
stood  aside  in  respectful  inaction,  debating  among 
themselves  whether  they  ought  not  to  hitch  on  to 
the  train  one  of  the  carriages  specially  reserved 


for  royalty,  or  whether  the  time-taoie  of  the  line 
would  allow  them  to  do  so. 

The  Tsar  now  went  to  each  compartment  in 
turn,  with  the  smiling  request  :  "  Tickets,  if  you 
please ! "  Having  collected  all  the  tickets,  he 
handed  them  to  the  station-master,  and,  with  a 
quite  professional  wave  of  the  hand,  shouted, 
"  Right  away  !  "  Then  he  leaped  nimbly  into  a 
third-class  compartment,  where  he  chatted  gaily 
with  the  peasants  who  were  going  to  market. 

Another  day  it  rained  ;  the  children  condemned 
to  confinement  within  doors  felt  very  dull.  A 
deputation  was  sent  in  search  of  "  Uncle  Alex- 
ander," who  knew  so  many  entertaining  games. 
The  Crown  Prince  was  at  work  in  his  study,  close 
by  the  large  drawing-room,  occupied  with  im- 
portant and  engrossing  business  that  required  his 
whole  attention. 

A  Russian  Bear  indeed. 

Several  times  already  he  had  been  disturbed  by 
boisterous  peals  of  laughter,  but,  being  the  most 
indulgent  of  parents,  he  had  made  no  complaint, 
and  merely  tried  to  concentrate  his  mind  the  more 
intensely  upon  his  task.  Suddenly,  he  was  startled 
by  what  sounded  to  him  like  a  scream  of  terror 
and  distress.  It  came  from  the  room  where  the 
children  were  at  play.  "What  can  have  hap- 
pened ?  "  he  asked  himself  anxiously  as,  fearing 
some  catastrophe,  he  rushed  to  the  drawing-room 
door. 

When  he  opened  it,  he  beheld  an  unexpected 
spectacle  indeed  !  The  Tsar  of  all  the  Russias,  on 
all-fours,  was  acting  big  bear,  and  uttering 
ferocious  growls,  which  had  for  the  moment 
actually  frightened  one  of  the  child-hunters. 

As  Amateur  Cook. 

Upon  another  occasion,  the  Emperor,  who  is  an 
expert  line-fisherman,  invited  his  small  friends  to 
accompany  him  upon  an  excursion  which,  he 
promised  them,  should  be  altogether  out  of  the 
common. 

They  went  to  the  lake  of  Esrom,  entered  a  boat 
which  they  found  there,  and  rowed  out  into  the 
middle  of  the  lake.  Alexander  began  to  fish.  As 
he  is  a  past-master  in  this  difficult  art,  he  had  soon 
captured  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fish  for  a  nice 
little  meal. 

Lunch-time  came.  The  Tsar  again  plied  the 
oars,  but,  instead  of  returning  to  the  castle,  he 
landed  his  charges  upon  the  opposite  bank,  in  the 
wood  of  Neddebo.  At  their  uncle's  bidding,  the 
young  folk  gathered  dead  leaves  and  twigs  into  a 
heap,  which  was  set  alight.  The  fire  blazed 
cheerily. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  "  said  the  excited 
children,  in  confident  expectation  of  some  pleasant 
surprise.  For  answer,  the  Tsar  walked  back  to 
the  boat,  and  drew  therefrom  a  small  travelling- 
gridiron,  which,  unknown  to  the  others,  he  had 
brought  with  him. 

Laying  the  fish  upon  it,  he  placed  it  on  the  fire. 
The  little  princes  shrieked  with  delight ;  then  all 
sat  upon  the  green  turf,  and  made  an  excellent 
meal. 
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THE   FAVOURITE   DIVERSIONS  OP 

t ROYAL  LADIES. 
Hearth  and  Home,  London. 
E  all  of  us  have  our  pet  amusements, 
and  sometimes  they  are  very  curious. 
I  once  knew  a  man,  for  instance, 
who  seemed  to  care  for  little  else  but 
sailing  paper  boats.    He  was  clever 
and  a  great  worker,  but  in  his  hours 
of  leisure  paper  boats  were  his  chief 
delight.    I  have  been  at  the  pains 
of  finding  out  what  are  the  favourite  diversions  of 
some  of  the  Royal  ladies  of  Europe,  and  I  think  it 
will  interest  to  hear  what  these  great  ones  of  the 
earth  have  done  or  do  to  pass  away  their  idle  hours. 
Queen  Victoria. 
One  of  the  favourite  diversions  of  our  own  Queen 
has  always  been  music.    In   her  youth  Queen 
'Victoria  was  noted  for  the  sweetness  of  her  voice. 
Her  touch  on  the  piano,  too,  was  very  fine,  and 
both  theoretically  and  practically  she  was  a  good 
musician.    H  er  Majesty  enjoys  nothing  more  than 
either  performing  herself  cr  listening  to  the  per- 
formances of  others. 

The  Queen  has  also  a  love  for  languages.  For 
many  years  she  has  been  a  student  of  Piatt  Deutsch, 
the  patois  of  the  German  peasants,  and  she  delights 
in  reading  books  in  this  dialect,  especially  those  by 
Fritz  Reuter,  which  mostly  describe  life  in  Meck- 
lenburg, but  which,  by  reason  of  their  being 
written  in  Piatt  Deutsch,  cannot  be  understood 
except  by  those  who  have  made  this  dialect  their 
study.  Some  of  his  works  have  been  translated 
into  English,  but  the  pith  and  great  wit  of  the 
writer  are  lost  in  the  translation. 

Empress  Frederick. 

The  Empress  Frederick  is  a  finished  musician, 
and  can  play  the  most  difficult  music  at  sight,  and 
the  Empress  is  also  an  artist  of  great  talent,  and 
if  her  station  in  life  had  been  a  lowly  one  would 
have  made  a  famous  name  by  her  paintings. 
Empress  of  Austria. 

The  favourite  pursuit  of  the  Empress  of  Austria 
was  formerly  hunting,  and  until  her  health  failed 
her  Majesty  rode  every  day,  trained  and  broke 
in  her  own  horses,  and  was  more  often  to  be  found 
in  her  stables  than  anywhere  else.  Of  late  years 
the  Empress  has  indulged  her  taste  for  travelling, 
and  has  also  studied  modern  Greek  with  such 
assiduity  that,  in  spite  of  its  difficulty,  she  has 


become  proficient  in  it.  The  reigning  German 
Empress  is  also  a  finished  horse-woman,  and  is 
never  seen  to  greater  advantage  than  when  she  is 
riding. 

Queen  of  Denmark. 

The  Queen  of  Denmark  is  particularly  clever  in 
millinery,  a  talent  which  has  been  inherited  by 
her  three  daughters— the  Empress  of  Russia,  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  the  Duchess  of  Cumber- 
land. Of  course,  since  their  marriages,  none  of 
them  have  had  need  to  exercise  their  ingenuity, 
but  they  are,  like  their  mother,  distinguished  by 
their  exquisite  taste  in  dress.  They  learnt  much 
from  her  in  their  girlhood's  home,  when  they  were 
obliged  to  make  all  their  own  bonnets  and  hats,  as 
well  as  do  many  other  useful  things. 

Queen  of  Italy. 

The  Queen  of  Italy  takes  the  utmost  interest  in 
theatrical  representations,  and  is  a  most  keen 
critic  on  everything  relating  to  the  stage.  Her 
Majesty  is  also  devoted  to  the  study  of  languages, 
and  always  addresses  her  foreign  guests  in  their 
own  tongue.  The  Queen  Regent  of  Spain  spends 
many  of  her  spare  hours  in  the  same  study,  and 
speaks  Spanish,  English,  German,  French,  and 
Italian  with  almost  equal  fluency. 

Crown  Princess  of  Sweden. 

The  Crown  Princess  of  Sweden  and  Norway, 
who  is  a  daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Baden,  is  an  excellent  cook,  and  takes  a  special 
interest  in  the  culinary  art.  In  her  girlish  days 
when  she  went  with  her  mother  on  a  visit  to  her 
grandfather,  the  Emperor  William  I.,  at  Berlin, 
she  used  to  spend  a  great  part  of  the  day  in  the 
Royal  kitchens  concocting  all  manner  of  daintv 
dishes  for  the  old  Kaiser,  who  greatly  appreciated 
the  efforts  of  his  granddaughter. 

Crown  Princess  of  Austria. 

The  chief  pleasure  of  the  Crown  Princess 
Stephanie  of  Austria  is  travelling.  She  has  also 
literary  tastes,  and  has  shown  great  talent  in  the 
book  entitled  "  Lacroma "  which  she  has  lately 
published.    Her  Royal  Highness  is  a  good  artist. 

Empress  of  Russia. 

I  will  finish  my  list  with  the  Empress  of  Russia, 
who  is  a  most  clever  needlewoman.  She  embroiders 
very  beautifully,  and  is  hardly  ever  seen  in  her 
home  life  without  some  work  in  her  hand,  an 
example  which  might  be  followed  with  great 
advantage  by  many  who  are  in  a  lowlier  position. 
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A   SOUTHERN  LULLABY. 

World,  New  York. 

Though  skies  be  dark  and  dim  and  gray, 
Though  clouds  hang  like  a  pall, 

And  in  a  mist  of  chilly  spray 
The  trembling  raindrops  fall. 

Bright  gleams  in  broken  rifts  appear — 

The  sun  will  shine  again,  my  dear. 

The  night's  sad  hours  may  seem  so  long 
To  wearied  heart  and  brain, 

But  soon  will  ring  the  matin  song 
And  peace  will  follow  pain  ; 

And  with  a  trill  of  bird -notes  clear 

Will  break  the  dawning  light,  my  dear. 

So  thus  to  all,  from  day  to  day, 
Our  fortunes  here  are  meted — 

The  griefs,  the  joys,  the  dark,  the  gay — 
Till  life  has  been  completed. 

And  though  the  eyes  weep  many  a  tear. 

The  smiles  will  come  again,  my  dear. 

  ■Tgaooooooar-   

A  BACHELOR'S  REVERIE. 

Express,  Constantinople. 

Wrapped  in  a  sadly  tattered  gown, 
Alone  I  puff  my  briar  brown 
And  watch  the  ashes  settle  down 

In  lambent  flashes  ; 
While  thro'  the  blue,  thick,  curling  haze 
I  strive  with  feeble  eyes  to  gaze 
Upon  the  half -forgotten  days 

That  left  but  ashes. 

Again  we  wander  through  the  lane, 
Beneath  the  elms  and  out  again, 
Across  the  rippling  fields  of  grain 

Where  softly  plashes 
A  slender  brook  'mid  banks  of  fern. 
At  every  sight  my  pulses  burn, 
At  every  thought  I  slowly  turn 

And  find  but  ashes. 

What  made  my  fingers  tremble  so 

As  you  wrapped  skeins  of  worsted  snow 

Around  them,  now  with  movements  slow 

And  now  with  dashes  ? 
Maybe  'tis  smoke  that  blinds  my  eyes, 
Maybe  a  tear  within  them  lies  ; 
But  as  I  puff  my  pipe  there  flies 

A  cloud  of  ashes. 

Perhaps  you  did  not  understand 

How  lightly  flames  of  love  were  fanned. 

Ah,  every  thought  and  wish  I've  planned 

With  something  clashes  ! 
And  yet  within  my  lonely  den, 
Over  a  pipe,  away  from  men, 
I  love  to  throw  aside  my  pen 

And  stir  the  ashes. 


AT  THE  BALL. 

North  China  Herald,  Shanghai. 

She  will  dance  at  the  ball  this  evening, 
The  woman  I  love  the  best, 

With  diamonds  rare 

In  her  scented  hair 
And  roses  upon  her  breast. 

Her  husband  will  praise  her  beauty 
And  men  will  applaud  her  charms ; 

But,  oh,  for  the  day 

Of  a  vanished  May, 
When  I  held  her  in  my  arms. 

But  the  light  was  a  summer  sunset 
And  a  perfume  of  violets  sweet 

Was  wafted  by 

On  the  warm  wind's  sigh 
As  I  lay  in  the  grass  at  her  feet. 

And  she  swore  to  be  mine,  mine  only, 
Mine  always  while  life  should  last. 

Oh,  I  think  again 

With  a  throb  of  pain 
Of  that  beautiful  dreamy  past. 

And  the  music  to-night  will  bring  her 
The  chime  of  a  life's  regrets  ; 

While  I  think  of  that  day 

In  a  vanished  May 
And  the  dream  that  she  forgets. 

GONE  BEFORE. 

Herald,  Preston. 

There's  a  beautiful  face  in  the  silent  air, 

Which  follows  me  ever  and  near, 
With  smiling  eyes  and  amber  hair, 
With  voiceless  lips,  yet  with  breath  of  prayer 

That  I  feel,  but  cannot  hear. 

The  dimpled  hand  and  ringlet  of  gold 

Lie  low  in  a  marble  sleep. 
I  stretch  my  hand  for  a  clasp  of  old, 
But  the  empty  air  is  s-fcrangely  cold, 

And  my  vigil  alone  I  keep. 

There's  a  sinless  brow  with  a  radiant  crown, 

And  a  cross  laid  down  in  the  dust ; 
There's  a  smile  where  never  a  shade  comes  now, 
And  tears  no  more  from  those  dear  eyes  flow, 
So  sweet  in  their  innocent  trust. 

Ah,  well !  And  summer  is  come  again, 

Singing  her  same  old  song ; 
But,  oh  !  it  sounds  like  a  sob  of  pain 
As  it  floats  in  the  sunshine  and  the  rain 

O'er  the  hearts  of  the  world's  great  throng. 

There's  a  beautiful  region  above  the  skies, 

And  I  long  to  reach  its  shore  ; 
For  I  know  I  shall  find  my  treasure  there — 
The  laughing  eyes  and  amber  hair 

Of  the  loved  one  gone  before. 
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CACTUS. 


HE  Cactus"  was  the  name  bestowed 
upon  her  in  Cinnabar.  Her  signature, 
if  she  had  written  it,  would  probably 
have  been  Mollie  Prescott,  at  least 
such  was  the  declaration  of  Rosewood 
Jim. 

"  I  sees  this  yere  female  a  year  ago 
in  Tombstone,"  asserted  that  veracious 
chronicler,  "  where  she  cooks  at  the  stage  station, 
an'  she  gives  it  out  cold  she's  called  Prescott — 
Mollie  Prescott — an'  most  likely  she  knows  her 
name,  an'  knowed  it  a  year  ago." 

As  Rosewood  was  a  historian  of  known  petulance, 
no  one  cared  to  challenge  either  his  facts  or  his 
conclusions ;  so  the  real  name  of  "  The  Cactus  " 
was  accepted  by  the  Cinnabar  public  as  Prescott. 

"  The  Cactus "  was  a  personable  lady,  comely 
and  round  ;  and  her  advent  into  Cinnabar  society 
had  caused  something  of  a  flutter.  Her  mission 
was  to  cook,  and  in  the  fulfilment  of  her  destiny 
she  presided  over  the  range  at  the  0.  K.  Hotel. 
Being  publicly  hailed  as  "  The  Cactus  "  seemed  in 
no  wise  to  depress  her,  and  it  is  possible  she  even 
felt  a  secret  glow  over  an  epithet  which  was  meant 
by  the  critical  taste  that  awarded  it  to  illustrate 
those  thorns  in  her  nature  which  repelled  and  held 
in  check  the  amorous  male  of  Cinnabar. 

Women  were  jewellery  in  Cinnabar,  and  on  her 
first  coming  "  The  Cactus "  had  many  admirers. 
Every  man  in  camp  loved  her  the  moment  she 
stepped  from  the  Tucson  stage  six  months  before. 
From  the  term  "  every  man,"  however,  a  careful 
writer  would  except  Rosewood  Jim.  That 
obdurate  scientist,  given  as  he  was  to  the  investi- 
gation of  the  inner  workings  of  faro  as  a 
philosophy,  had  no  time  for  such  a  soft  and  dulcet 
affair  as  love.  Another  thing,  Rosewood  had 
scruples  of  honour  born  of  his  business. 

"  Life  behind  a  deal-box  is  a  mighty  sight  too 
fantastic,"  quoth  the  thoughtful  Rosewood,  "  for  a 
family.  It  does  well  enough  for  single -footers, 
which  it  don't  make  much  difference  with,  when  a 
player  pulls  his  six-shooter  an'  sends  'em  shout  in' 
home  to  heaven  some  abrupt.  But  there  ain't  no 
room  for  a  woman  with  a  man  who  turns  cards  as 
a  pursoot.  Priests  an'  gamblers  ain't  got  no 
business  with  squaws." 

As  time  went  on,  the  scores  of  lovers  who 
sighed  on  the  daily  trail  of  "  The  Cactus  "  dwindled 
down  to  two.    The  rest  gave  out  dispirited. 

"  I'm  clean  strain  enough,"  said  Bill  Tutt,  in 
apologetic  description  of  his  failure  to  persevere, 


"  but  I  knows  when  I've  got  through.  I'll  play  a 
game  to  a  finish,  but  when  it's  down  to  the  turn 
an'  my  last  chip's  gone  over  to  the  dealer,  why  I 
shoves  my  chair  back  an'  quits.  An'  it's  about 
that  a- way  of  an'  concernin'  my  love  for  this  yere 
Cactus  girl.  I  jest  can't  get  her  none,  an'  that 
settles  it.  I  now  drors  out  an'  gives  my  seat  to 
some  one  else." 

"  That's  whatever,"  said  a  personage  known  as 
Texas  Joe,  who  was  an  interested  listener  to  the 
defeated  Mr.  Tutt,  "  an'  you  can  gamble  I'm  with 
you  on  them  views.  I  loves  '  The  Cactus '  myse'f 
to  a  frightful  degree,  an'  thar's  times  I  jest  goes 
about  whinin'  for  her;  but  yere  awhile  back  I 
comes  projectin'  around  her  kitchen,  an'  '  bing  ! ' 
comes  a  skillet  at  my  head,  an'  that  lets  me  out. 
You  bet  I  don't  pursoo  them  explorations  round 
her  no  more.  I  don't  want  to  get  my  rope  onto 
no  woman  who  is  that  callous  as  to  heave  kitchen 
bric-a-brac  at  a  heart  that's  pantin'  for  her." 

Two  lovers  still  knelt  at  the  shrine  of  "The 
Cactus."  These  were  hailed  by  the  men  of  Cinnabar 
respectively  as  Rice  Brown  and  Riley  Brooks.  A 
description  of  one  would  have  been  a  portrait  of 
the  other.  They  were  young,  good-looking,  of  the 
breezy  South-western  type ;  tanned  as  to  face  and 
lithe  and  limber  as  black  snakes  as  to  person. 
These  still  held  the  affections  of  "  The  Cactus  "  in 
siege  and  demanded  capitulation  without,  however, 
making  much  apparent  impression. 

Still  it  was  possible  that  "  The  Cactus  "  was  a 
shade  less  thorny  in  her  treatment  of  Rice  Brown 
and  Riley  Brooks  than  of  any  of  the  others. 
Perhaps  she  was  becoming  tired  out.  Be  the 
reason  what  it  may,  these  two  persisted  when  the 
others  failed,  and  at  last  were  recognised  as 
rivals. 

"  All  I'm  afraid  of,"  said  old  man  Armstrong, 
the  head  of  the  local  vigilance  committee,  "  is 
that  these  yere  young  bucks  '11  take  to  pawin' 
'round  for  trouble  with  each  other.  As  the  upshot 
of  sech  doin's  would  most  likely  be  the  stringin'  of 
the  survivor  by  the  Cinnabar  committee  on  lariats, 
these  yere  nuptials,  which  now  looks  some  feasible, 
would  be  clean  busted  an'  the  camp  get  a  set-back 
jest  that  much.  I  wish  this  yere  maiden  would 
tip  her  hand  in  this  to  some  discreet  gent,  so  a 
play  could  be  made  in  advance  to  get  the  wrong 
man  outen  the  way.  Whatever  do  you  think 
you'se'f ,  Rosewood  ? " 

"  It's  a  delicate  deal,"  said  that  sapient  cardist, 
"  to  go  tamperin'  round  a  young  female  for  the 
secrets  of  her  soul,  but  I  shorely  deems  it  a  crisis 
an'  public  interest  demands  somethin'  is  done. 
These  yere  boys  is  growing  mighty  hostile  of  each 
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other,  which  I  notes  last  night  over  in  the  Gold 
Mine  saloon,  where  they  was  painting  up  for  war, 
an',  onless  we  all  interferes  yere,  it's  my  jedgment 
some  of  this  yere  love-makin'  '11  come  off  in  the 
smoke." 

"Thar  oughter  be  a  nact  of  Congress,"  said 
Tutt  the  pessimist,  "agin'  love-makin'  in  the 
Far  West,  an'  the  East  should  be  kept 
for  sech  purposes  speshul,  same  as  reserva- 
tions for  Injuns.  The  Western  climate's  too 
exyooberant  for  love-makin'." 

"  S'pose  me  an'  you  an'  Tutt  yere  goes  over  to 
this  young  female,  an'  all  polite  an'  congenial 
like,  we  ups  an'  asks  her  intentions  ? "  con- 
tinued Armstrong,  in  an  interrogative  way,  to 
Rosewood. 

"Excuse  me,  pards,"  says  Tutt,  with  sad 
earnestness,  "  but  I  don't  think  I  wants  cards  in 
this  at  all.  4  The  Cactus '  is  a  mighty  sprited 
lady,  an'  you  all  recalls  as  how  I've  been  pesterin' 
some  'round  her  in  the  past  myse'f,  for  which 
reason,  with  others,  she  might  take  my  comin'  on 
sech  errants  derisive  an'  bang  me  over  the  fore'erd 
with  a  dipper  or  some  sech  objectionable  play.  So 
I  reckon  I  better  keep  out  of  this  yere  embassy  a 
whole  lot.  I  ain't  aimin'  to  shirk  nuthin',  but  it'll 
be  a  heap  more  shore  to  win  if  I  do." 

"  Tutt  ain't  onlikely  to  be  plenty  right  about 
this,"  said  Rosewood,  "an'  I  reckon,  Armstrong, 
we  all  better  take  this  trick  ourselves." 

The  mission  was  not  a  success.  When  the 
worthy  pair  of  peace  preservers  appeared  in  the 
presence  of  "  The  Cactus  "  and  made  the  inquiries 
noted,  it  excited  the  scorn  and  ire  of  that  retiring 
damsel  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  describe. 

"  What  be  you  all  doin'  in  my  kitchen  ? "  she 
asked,  her  young  face  flushed  with  rage  and  noon- 
day cookery.  '*  Who  sent  you  all  canter  in'  over 
yere  to  me  with  these  insultin'  questions,  anyhow  ? 
I  demands  to  know." 

"  And  yere,"  said  Rosewood,  in  relating  the  ex- 
ploit in  the  Gold  Mine  saloon  immediately  after, 
"  she  stamps  her  foot  like  a  buck  antelope  an'  let's 
fly  a  stove  griddle  at  us,  an'  all  with  a  proud,  high 
air,  which  reminds  me  a  mighty  sight  of  a  god- 
dess." 

At  the  time  it  would  seem  the  two  attempted  an 
apologetic  explanation  of  their  presence,  and  made 
efforts  to  point  out  to  "  The  Cactus "  the  crying 
public  need  of  some  decision  on  her  part. 

"  You  don't  want  these  two  young  male  persons 
to  take  to  shootin'  of  each  other  all  up  none,  do 
you  ?  "  said  Armstrong. 

"  I  wants  you  two  sots  to  get  outen  my  kitchen," 
replied  "  The  Cactus  "  vigorously,  "  an'  I  wants  you 
to  move  some  hurried,  too.  Don't  never  let  me 
find  your  moccasin  tracks  'round  this  yere  water- 
hole  no  more,  or  I'll  turn  in  an'  mark  you  up  a 
whole  lot." 

"  Yere,  you,"  she  continued,  as  they  were  about 
to  leave,  something  cast  down  by  the  conference, 
"  you  all  can  tell  that  Riley  Brooks  an'  Rice 
Brown  if  they're  blamed  fools  enough  to  go  makin' 
a  gun  play  over  me,  to  make  it  and  make  it  hard. 
Tell  'em  I  can  pick  my  man  out  when  the  smoke 
blows  away." 


"Tutt's  way  right  about  'The  Cactus'  bein* 
some  sperited,"  said  Armstrong  as  the  two  walked 
away. 

"  She's  shore  spirited,  an'  that's  a  fact,"  mused 
Rosewood,  in  assent. 

The  result  of  the  talk  with  "  The  Cactus  "  found 
its  way  about  in  Cinnabar,  and  in  less  than  an 
hour  bore  its  hateful  fruit.  The  peaceful  quiet  of 
the  Gold  Mine  saloon,  which,  as  a  rule,  heard  no 
harsher  note  than  the  clatter  of  a  stack  of  chips, 
was  suddenly  broken. 

"  You  all  who  ain't  interested  yere  better  take 
to  a  lower  limb." 

It  was  the  voice  of  Riley  Brooks.  The  trained 
instinct  of  the  Cinnabar  public  at  once  fathomed 
the  trouble  and  proceeded  to  hide  its  many  heads 
behind  barrels,  tables,  counter,  and  any  place  which 
promised  refuge  from  the  bullets.  All  but  one, 
and  that  was  Rice  Brown.  He  knew  it  meant  him 
the  moment  Riley  Brooks  uttered  the  first  syllable, 
and  his  pistol  came  to  the  front  with  a  brevity  born 
of  long  practice.  His  rival's  was  already  there, 
and  so  the  shooting  began.  As  result  Mr.  Brooks 
received  a  serious  injury  which  crippled  his  good 
right  arm  for  many  a  day,  while  Mr.  Brown  was 
picked  up  with  a  wound  in  the  side  which  even  the- 
sentiment  of  Cinnabar,  inured  to  such  things  and 
inclined  to  optimism  at  all  times,  admitted  as 
dangerous. 

"  Well,"  said  Armstrong,  after  the  duellists  had 
been  cared  for  at  the  0.  K.  House,  "  yere  we  be 
again  an'  nuthin'  settled.  Yere  we  has  all  this 
shootin'  an'  all  this  blood-lettin',  an'  the  camp  gets- 
all  torn  up ;  an'  still  thar's  jest  as  many  of  these 
yere  people  now  as  there  was  before,  an'  most  likely 
the  whole  deal  to  go  over  again." 

"  I  shorely  abominates  things  a-splittin'  even 
this  a-way,"  said  Rosewood,  "  but  Cinnabar  must 
b'ar  it's  burdens  same  as  other  camps.  It  can't  be 
he'ped  none." 

The  next  day  the  two  duellists  were  still  in  bed. 
A  new  phase  was  given  the  affair  when  "The 
Cactus,"  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and 
with  two  red  roses  in  her  straw  hat,  took  the  stage 
for  Tucson.  The  management  of  the  0.  K.  House 
reported,  in  deference  to  the  excited  state  of  the 
Cinnabar  mind,  that  "  The  Cactus  "  would  return 
in  a  week. 

"  Goin'  for  her  weddin'  troosoe  most  likely," 
said  Armstrong,  as  he  gazed  after  the  stage. 

"  Let's  drink  to  the  hope  she  gets  a  red  dress,"" 
said  Tutt.  "  Set  out  all  your  bottles,  barkeeper, 
an'  don't  leave  nary  man  out.  You  bet  red  is  my 
favourite  colour." 

No  one  seemed  to  know  the  intentions  of  "  The 
Cactus."  The  shooting  had  in  no  wise  disturbed 
her.  That  may  have  been  her  obdurate  heart  or 
it  may  have  come  from  a  familiarity  with  the 
evanescent  tenure  of  human  life  born  of  long 
years  on  the  border.  Be  that  as  it  may,  she  ex- 
perienced not  the  least  concern  touching  the 
condition  of  her  brace  of  lovers  wounded  upstairs, 
and  took  the  stage  without  even  saying  good-bye 
to  them  or  any  one  else. 

"  An'  some  fools  say  women  is  talkers,"  said 
Rosewood,  in  high  disgust. 
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Three  days  later  Old  Saotty,  the  stage  driver, 
came  in  with  startling  news.  "  The  Cactus  "  had 
married  a  man  in  Tucson,  and  would  bring  him  to 
Cinnabar  in  a  week. 

"  When  I  first  hears  of  it,"  said  Old  Scotty, 
with  a  groan,  "  an'  when  I  thinks  of  them  two 
pore  boys  a-layin'  in  Cinnabar,  an'  their  rights 
bein'  trifled  with  that  a-way,  I  shorely  thinks  I'll 
take  my  Winchester  an'  go  an'  stop  them  rites  a 
whole  lot ;  but,  pards,  the  Tucson  marshal 
wouldn't  have  it.  So  she  nails  him,  an'  I  hears  in 
a  saloon  over  thar  she's  been  aimin'  to  marry  him 
before  she  ever  hops  into  Cinnabar  at  all.  I  sees 
him  afterwards,  an'  he's  a  little,  measly  lookin' 
prairie  dog,  an'  from  his  looks  he  couldn't  get  a 
job  clerkin'  in  a  store." 

"  Thar  you  be,"  said  Armstrong.  "  Another 
case  of  woman's  inhumanity  to  man.  However  if 
4  The  Cactus '  has  done  gone  a-flutterin'  from  her 
perch  in  this  yere  fashion,  jest  the  same  we  must 
prance  'round  an'  give  her  a  high  old  time  on  her 
return.  The  honour  of  the  camp  bein'  concerned, 
of  course  we  whoops  it  up  in  style."  And 
they  did. 

WHAT   CAN   BE  DONE? 


ONE  clay  last  w-eek  a  friend  of  mine  walked 
down  Piccadilly  behind  a  lady  who  was  wear- 
ing a  dress  fitted  with  the  long  train  now  in 
vogue.  Opposite  the  St.  James's  Club  she  got  into 
a  cab.  She  consequently  left  behind  her  on  the 
pavement  all  the  rubbish  which  her  skirt  had 
collected  as  it  swept  down  Piccadilly.  My  friend, 
being  of  a  scientific  turn,  proceeded  to  make  an 
inventory  of  the  collection,  and  he  has  been  good 
enough  to  send  it  me  for  publication.  I  give  it 
below.  In  the  days  when  germs  and  microbes 
play  such  an  important  part  in  social  life,  I 
question  very  much  whether  these  trains  should 
be  permitted  by  law.  This  lady  left  her  street 
sweepings  on  the  kerb-stone ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  many  convey  them  into  their  own 
or  their  friends'  houses  : — 

2  cigar-ends. 

9  cigarette  ends. 

A  poition  of  a  pork-pie. 

7  hair-pins. 

4  tooth-picks. 

1  stem  of  a  clay-pipe. 

3  fragments  of  orange-peel. 
1  slice  of  cat's-meat. 

Half  the  sole  of  a  boot. 

1  plug  of  tobacco  (chewed). 

Straw,  mud,  scraps  of  paper,  and  miscellaneous  street 
refuse,  ad  lib. 


— «3<20Q)Q£G<*=j 


Admirers  of  Mr.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's 
stories  will  like  to  hear  that  one  commences  in 
The  Illustrated  London  News  for  July  2nd.  It  is 
told  in  the  words  of  a  South-Sea  trader,  and  deals 
entirely  with  Stevenson's  adopted  country,  the 
heroine,  Uma,  being  a  South  Sea  Island  girl.  The 
story  is  being  illustrated  by  Mr.  Gordon  Browne. 


GOLD   FROM  SEA-WATER. 
_      ■ —  ■ 

HE  researches  of  Malaguti,  Durocher, 
Sarzeand,  and  Sonstadt  on  the  practi- 
cableness  of  extracting  the  precious 
metals  from  sea- water  have  recently 
been  supplemented  by  a  careful  in- 
vestigation made  by  a  Scandinavian, 
Herr  Miinster. 

According  to  his  method,  sea- water 
was  taken  from  Kristiania  Fjord,  and  100  litres 
were  evaporated  to  dryness,  giving  1,830  grammes 
of  residue.  This  was  ground,  and  divided  into 
portions  of  300  gr.,  each  of  which  was  mixed  with 
100  gr.  of  litharge,  100  gr.  of  pure  potassium- 
sodium  carbonate,  and  4  gr.  of  carbon  from  starch, 
and  the  silver  and  gold  determined.  The  result 
was,  1 9  miligrammes  of  silver  and  six  miligrammes 
of  gold  per  ton  of  average  sea- water. 

A  Professor's  Idea- 
Considering  the  extremely  small  amounts  of 
precious  metals  present,  Herr  Miinster  considers 
that  no  method  of  precipitation  in  tanks  can 
possibly  be  successful.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the 
precipitation  must  be  effected  by  the  sea  itself, 
where  the  water  is  continuously  renewed  by  a 
natural  current ;  and  he  points  out  that  the  copper 
sheathing  of  vessels  has  long  been  known  to  pre- 
cipitate silver  under  these  circumstances. 

He  proposes  that  a  channel  about  sixty  yards 
wide,  between  two  small  islands,  well  sheltered 
from  sea  or  wind,  where  there  is  a  current  of 
about  thirteen  feet  per  minute,  should  be  selected 
for  an  experiment,  such  rocky  islets  being  common 
off  the  Norwegian  coast. 

—of  the  Royal  Road  to  Wealth. 

Across  this  channel  sixty  plates  of  galvanised 
iron,  each  seven  feet  by  ten  feet,  should  be  arranged 
at  an  angle  of  thirty  to  the  stream,  and  an  electric 
current  be  passed  through  the  series  to  precipitate 
the  precious  metals.  The  power  required 
theoretically  for  the  purpose  he  calculates  at  only 
half  horse -power. 

The  large  anodes  needed  could,  Herr  Miinster 
says,  be  cheaply  prepared  from  wood,  impregnated 
with  graphite  and  tar,  and  carbonised,  high  con- 
ductive power  not  being  required  for  so  weak  a 
current. 

If  all  the  precious  metals  passing  these  plates 
were  precipitated,  he  estimates  that  there  would 
be  a  net  yield  of  £300,000  per  annum,  and  if  only 
the  one-hundredth  or  even  the  one-thousandth  part 
of  this  amount  were  obtained,  a  substantial  profit 
would  accrue  in  view  of  the  insignificance  of  the 
working  cost. 


The  conductors  of  the  Salvation  Army  evidently 
have  a  firm  belief  in  the  properties  of  printer's 
ink,  for  they  now  publish  no  fewer  than  thirty- 
one  weekly  newspapers,  and  five  monthly  magazines 
in  different  parts  of  the  world.  The  total  annual 
circulation  of  its  various  publications  amounts  to 
very  nearly  a  million  copies  a  week. 
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HOW   THE    HAND   GROWS  OLD. 


c~^-S?     Die  Gartenlaube, 


Leipsig. 


HE  human  hand,  with  its  marvellous 
adaptability  to  the  heaviest  and  lightest 
kinds  of  work,  from  the  swinging  of  a 
sledge-hammer  to  the  adjustment  of 
the  hair-spring  of  a  lady's  watch,  is 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  pieces  of 
mechanism  that  Nature  has  yet  turned 
out.  But  although  the  capabilities  of 
onanual  skill  may  be,  and  generally  are  born  with 
us,  the  actual  training  of  the  hand  itself  is  a  matter 
of  long  and  sometimes  painful  education. 

The  High- Water  Mark  of  Skill. 

The  best  authority  on  the  subject  is  Sir  James 
Oichton  Browne,  and  he,  through  a  long  course 
of  observations  conducted  in  the  workshops  of  the 
English  midland  counties,  which  may  be  justly 
termed  the  birthplace  of  the  modern  skilled  crafts- 
man, came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  hand  of  the 
'workman  becomes  useful  from  the  trade  point  of 
view  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  eighteen, 
and  that,  given  good  health  and  steady  habits,  its 
•dexterity  will  continue  to  increase  with  practice 
until  the  age  of  thirty  is  reached. 

This  is  the  high-water  period  of  skill  and  en- 
durance, and  it  lasts  for  about  ten  years,  more  or 
less,  according  to  the  general  health  and  habits  of 
the  workmen.  During  this  period  a  skilled  button - 
turner  can  make  six  thousand  two  hundred  and 
forty  ivory  buttons  a  day  on  his  lathe. 

Soon  after  forty  the  hand  begins  to  lose  its 
suppleness  and  muscular  delicacy.  What  physiolo- 
gists call  the  "  sense  of  muscularity  "  diminishes, 
the  muscles  do  not  respond  as  readily  and  as 
accurately  to  the  command  of  the  brain,  and  so  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  work  done  begin  to 
•deteriorate. 

When  the  Tide  turns. 

According  to  Sir  Crichton  Browne  the  falling 
off  takes  place  in  the  following  degrees.  Up  to 
his  fortieth  year  a  skilled  button -maker  can  earn 
45s.  a  week :  at  forty-five  his  earnings  have  sunk 
to  38s. ;  and  at  sixty-five  he  can  only  earn  20s., 
provided  that  his  health  is  still  sound. 

This  comparatively  early  ageing  of  the  hand  is 
naturally  found  to  be  most  marked  in  those  indus- 
tries in  whieh  that  member  is  most  exclusively 
used.  When  one  comes  to  think  that  a  Sheffield 
knife  forger  strikes  no  fewer  than  twenty-eight 
thousand  blows  with  his  hammer  daily,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  nerve-centres  which  have  to  actuate 
this  enormous  output  of  muscular  force  must 
become  enfeebled  before  their  time.  In  those 
industries  in  which  the  demand  on  the  muscular 
energy  is  more  evenly  distributed  over  the  whole 
body,  as,  for  instance,  in  agriculture  or  a  sea-faring 
life,  the  hand  retains  its  skill  until  the  general 
decay  of  the  faculties  sets  in. 

As  the  question  of  the  preservation  of  the 
strength  and  dexterity  of  the  hand  is  one  of  life  and 
livelihood  for  the  craftsman,  he  should  do  his 
utmost  to  put  off  the  period  of  its  enf  eeblement  as 
long  as  possible,  and  the  only  way  to  do  this  is  to 
bring  the  other  members  of  the  body  into  exercise 


that  shall  never  be  allowed  to  pass  beyond  the  point 
of  fatigue. 

Every  man  and  woman  who  gains  a  living  by 
manual  toil  ought  to  have  sufficient  energy  and 
leisure  left  over  after  the  day's  work  to  be  able  to 
take  part  in  out-door  games  or  properly-regulated 
gymnastics. 

So,  too,  all  those  whose  livelihood  is  earned  by 
sedentary  occupations  such  as  sewing,  embroidery, 
writing,  painting,  shorthand,  and  type- writing, 
ought  to  be  very  careful  to  take  such  exercise  as 
will  divert  the  nerve-currents  from  their  over- 
taxed hands  and  give  nature  a  chance  to  repair 
the  wTaste  caused  by  the  putting  forth  of  so  many 
hours  of  specialised  nervous  and  muscular  energy. 


UNREQUITED  LOVE. 

Mercury,    New  York. 

HE  Sun  had  ascended  high  in  the 
heavens.  Now,  thinking  that  he  had 
attained  a  sufficient  height  to  show 
himself  in  full  splendour,  he  sent  forth 
a  ray,  from  his  burning  eye,  so  full  of 
devotion  to  Mother  Earth  that  she 
was  almost  overwhelmed.  Though 
she  expected  his  attentions,  and  had 
donned  her  brightest  colours  to  meet  his  smile, 
his  too  ardent  gaze  disconcerted  her,  and  she  grew 
indignant  and  pale.  Anon  the  clouds,  pitying 
their  mistress'  distress,  gathered  to  shelter  her. 
But  the  Sun's  wrath  poured  itself  upon  them  in 
glances  so  scathing  that  they  were  dissolved  into 
tears,  which  fell  in  showers  upon  the  burning  face 
of  Mother  Earth.  Seeing  their  loyalty  to  her,  she 
took  heart  and  met  the  glare  of  the  Sun  with 
womanly  scorn.  Awed  by  her  resentment,  the 
Sun  withdrew  behind  the  mountains  of  the  west. 
Ah,  then  there  was  rejoicing  ! 
The  clouds  sent  down  the  dewdrops,  to  caress 
the  flowers.  Mother  Earth  met  the  congratulations 
of  her  friends  the  wind,  stars,  and  moon  with  joy 
so  great  that  her  anger  against  her  suitor  had  gore 
when  he  peeped,  next  morning,  over  the  eastern 
hills  to  see  if  he  were  now  welcome. 

Thus  each  day  he  tendered  her  his  affection, 
until  his  allotted  time  of  wocing  passed  and  he 
found  himself  still  a  rejected  suitor  ;  for  Mother 
Earth  thought  it  unsafe  to  trust  her  children,  the 
flowers,  to  his  paternal  care.  As  her  life  was 
dedicated  to  them,  she  could  not  leave  her  place  to 
go  to  him ;  but  equally  impossible  was  it  for  her 
to  go  farther  away  from  him,  for  a  great  attraction 
held  her  to  this  bold  suitor. 

In  departing,  after  his  rejection,  the  Sun  frowned 
so  angrily  that  her  children  withered  and  died. 
For  a  long  time  the  Earth  was  desolate,  but  his 
anger  wTaned,  and,  in  a  year's  time,  he  returned  to 
her  with  unaltered  love  and  devotion. 

Year  in  and  year  out  has  the  Sun  remained  the 
same  assiduous  lover ;  and  still  Mother  Earth  is 
firm  in  her  refusal. 

But  who  knows?  Perhaps  some  day,  in  a 
moment  of  responsive  love,  she  will  rush  to  his 
impassioned  embrace  and,  with  burning  soul,  bo 
dissolved  with  him  into  a  delicious  unity. 
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THE    SEARCH  LIGHT 


COSTLY   POOD   THAT   SHOULD  BE 
CHEAP. 

8 Globe,  London. 
N  the  north  of  Cardigan  Bay,  about 
halfway  between  Carnarvon  and  Bar- 
mouth, there  is  a  beautifully-situated 
little  town  with  an  unpronounceable 
name.  The  tourist  turns  to  his  guide- 
book, and  reads  that  at  the  town  in 
question  "  lobsters,  oysters,  and  other 
shellfish  are  abundant."  To  find  such 
things  abundant  at  the  seaside,  except  at  the 
moment  when  the  express  from  London  has  just 
brought  in  the  daily  supply,  would  be  a  startling 
novelty  to  him. 

A  Place  where  Mushrooms  are  2d.  per  lb.— 

He  loses  no  time  in  visiting  such  an  exceptional 
place.  But  it  turns  out  that  the  guide-book  has 
told  a  flattering  tale.  "  JSTo  oysters  ever :  lobsters 
only  on  Wednesdays  :  no  fish  to-day,  except  mush- 
rooms ! "  Such,  in  imperfect  and  misapplied 
English,  will  probably  be  the  story  he  hears.  Still, 
he  may  console  himself ;  the  mushrooms  are 
excellent,  and  in  early  autumn  extremely  cheap. 
Oysters  may  be  absent,  and  lobsters  rare ;  but 
Pwllheli  will  live  in  his  memory  as  a  town 
where  mushrooms  may  be  had  for  twopence  a 
pound. 

Again,  in  out-of-the-way  spots  on  the  Cornish 
Coast,  where  there  seems  nothing  but  sun  and 
sand,  a  strip  of  the  beach  just  above  high  water 
mark  is  sometimes  enclosed  with  the  roughest  of 
"  dry  "  stone  walls.  You  look  over  and  see  sea- 
kale  growing  in  profusion,  and  promising  a  splen- 
did crop  at  the  proper  season. 

—others  where  Seakale  should  be  as  Cheap— 

The  cultivator,  no  doubt,  takes  care  that  it  is 
manured.  Beyond  that  he  can  have  little  trouble 
with  it.  It  requires  sand,  and  it  requires  salt,  and 
both  of  these  it  finds  ready  to  use.  There  is  no 
need  to  protect  it  from  the  frost,  for,  close  to  the 
western  wave,  no  frost  that  could  hurt  it  ever 
comes.  There  is  no  need  for  expensive  tile  covers 
to  bleach  it,  for  the  sand  it  grows  in,  simply 
scraped  over  it,  will  do  this.  The  rent  of  the 
land  cannot  be  very  high,  for  sea-beach  farming 
has  not  come  into  fashion  at  present. 

And  yet,  if  seakale  succeeds  at  one  point,  there 
must  be  scores  of  miles,  along  South  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  where  it  would  answer  equally  well.  It 
will  bear  long  journeys  when  cut,  and  it  does  not 
need  to  be  hurried  to  market.  It  might  easily  be 
sold  there  at  a  price  comparable  with  that  of  the 
Pwllheli  mushrooms.  Yet  here  in  London,  though 
West  Indian  pineapples  are  hawked  in  barrows 
about  the  streets,  both  mushrooms  and  seakale 
are,  in  the  main,  the  luxuries  of  the  rich. 

—and  Asparagus  also. 

What  is  possible  with  seakale  would  be,  allowing 
for  a  little  more  expense,  possible  with  asparagus 
also.  Both  of  them,  like  so  many  others  of  our 
garden  vegetables,  are  only  English  wild  plants 
improved  by  cultivation.    Both  of  them,  also,  like 


the  cabbage,  the  carrot,  the  radish,  and  the  beet 
root,  came  originally  from  the  seaside,  and  would 
grow  better  there  than  further  inland.  Within 
the  memory  of  man,  asparagus  (uneatable,  of 
course)  grew  spontaneously  on  the  salt  marshes 
near  Gravesend;  and  Asparagus  Island,  at  the 
Lizard,  still  bears  its  name. 

What  makes  it  dear  in  London  is  the  fact  of  ita 
being  grown  under  difficulties.  Being  cultivated 
in  soils  and  situations  which  it  would  never  have 
selected  for  itself,  the  grower  has  to  make  up  by 
expense  and  labour  for  these  unfavourable  condi- 
tions. He  has  to  bring  the  sand,  perhaps,  and  to 
bring  the  salt,  and  to  supply,  by  artificial  protection, 
some  imitation  of  the  climate  which  the  plant 
naturally  prefers. 

The  Fault  Lies- 
He  does,  in  short,  though  to  a  less  degree,  what 
the  high-class  gardener  used  to  do  with  his  pine- 
apples. They  were  grown  in  England  with  infinite 
care  and  skill,  and  they  used  to  cost  two  or  three 
pounds  each.  Now,  with  improved  means  of 
communication,  we  get  them  fresh  and  good  from 
the  lands  they  naturally  belong  to,  and  they  cost 
from  a  few  pence  to  a  few  shillings. 

What  has  been  done  with  regard  to  tropical 
fruits,  needs  doing  with  regard  to  English  vege- 
tables of  the  choicer  sort.  That  they  should  be 
grown  near  London  for  the  London  market  was 
inevitable  half  a  century  ago,  for  there  was  no- 
adequate  means  of  bringing  them  from  a  distance. 
But  it  is  quite  time  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
vegetable  purveyors  to  the  fact  that  since  then 
England  has  been  covered  with  railways. 

—in  the  Sleepiness  of  Growers. 

Absorbed  in  an  interesting  and  not  unprofitable- 
business,  these  gentlemen  seem  to  have  overlooked 
this  little  item  of  change  ;  or  they  would  hardly 
be  persevering  still  in  a  system  which  was  getting 
out  of  date  even  in  the  days  of  their  grand- 
fathers. 

Perhaps  they  think,  as  people  are  apt  to  do,  that 
if  the  price  of  the  article  they  deal  in  comes  down,, 
the  profits  must  come  down  also.  That,  however, 
only  happens  when  prices  do  not  lead  to  increased 
consumption.  If  mint  and  thyme  were  sold  at 
half  the  present  rates,  very  possibly  the  sellers 
would  only  derive  half  the  present  receipts 
from  them.  Most  people  are  satisfied  with  a 
limited  quantity  of  mint-sauce,  and  veal- st lining 
is  never  likely  to  become  a  staple  food  of  the 
multitude. 

But  hardly  anybody  now  gets  as  much  seakale 
and  asparagus,  or  as  many  mushrooms,  cooked  or 
pickled,  as  he  could  comfortably  dispose  of.  They 
are  far  too  dear ;  and  they  are  dear  because,  in 
one  case,  the  natural  supply  is  left  to  run  almost 
absolutely  to  waste,  and  in  the  others,  because 
they  are  grown  ander  needless  and  artificial 
difiiculties.  On  the  hill-sides  of  Wales,  tons  of 
mushrooms  every  year  ro£  away  un  gathered  ;  and 
the  sands  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  which  might 
grow  seakale  and  asparagus,  only  produce  sea* 
daisies  and  shore-grass. 
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A   CURIOUS   GERMAN  GRAVE. 


Honnoversche  Courier, 


Hanover. 


N  the  old  churchyard  on  the  Marienstrasse 
which  leads  into  the  market-place  of 
Hanover  there  is  a  somewhat  remark- 
able grave,  which  affords  a  striking 
j^EE  commentary  on  the  vanity  of  human 
intentions. 

The  grave  contains  all  that  is  left  of 
a  woman  who  was  laid  in  110  years  ago, 
and  the  monument  with  which  it  is  surmounted  is 
of  more  than  ordinary  solidity.  The  tradition 
runs  that  the  dead  woman  was  a  beauty  in  her 
day,  and  that,  fearing  that  by  some  chance  her 
grave  might  be  opened,  and  the  ravages  of 
mortality  exposed  to  view,  she  took  every  pre- 
caution to  preserve  the 
eeal  of  the  grave  un- 
broken. 

The  inscription  on  the 
front  of  the  pedestal  runs 
as  follows : — 

"Henriette  Juliane 
Caroline  von  Kuling 

(nee  Willich), 
Born  at  Nimburg  the  19th 

of  January,  1756, 
Died  at  Hanover  the  15th  of 
April,  1782. 

She  gave  three  sons  to 
Heaven,  and  having  lived  on 
earth  as  she  now  lives  Above, 
was  permitted  to  hasten  to 
her  Eternal  Home." 

On  the  rearward  face 
of  the  stone  are  inscribed 
in  somewhat  rude  blank 
verse  the  lines  : — 

"  Parting  is  the  lot  of  mam 
Early  loneliness  the  bit- 
terest. 

All  the    rest  of  life  is 

twilight, 
Until  death  shall  bring 

the  sunrise 
Of  the  cloudless  morn  of 

meeting." 


So  far  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  the  epitaph 
of  Caroline  von  Kuling  from  that  of  any  other 
wife  and  mother  who  might  like  her  have  been  left 
a  widow  in  her  youth.  But  at  the  back  of  the 
monument,  cut  deep  into  the  stone  of  the  pon- 
derous base  of  the  pedestal,  is  a  single  strange  line 
for  the  like  of  which  every  other  gravestone  in  the 
crowded  cemetery  might  be  searched  without 
result.  It  is  the  expression  of  the  wish  of  the  fair 
vain  woman  to  be  left  in  peace  in  her  grave  for 
ever,  and  it  was  meant  by  her  to  stand  through 
the  centuries  averting  the  hand  of  the  disturber. 
It  runs  thus  : — 

"  This  grave,  purchased  in  perpetuity,  shall  to  the  end 

of  time  never  be  opened." 
It  is  a  strange  fact  that  into  the  one  grave 
which  was  to  bear  this  unique  superscription  there 
fell  with  a  shovelful  of 
earth  a  birch-seed,  which 
in  the  fulness  of  time 
was  destined  to  turn  the 
command  of  its  solitary 
occupant  to  foolishness. 
As  the  years  passed  a 
tender  green  shoot  sought 
and  found  a  joint  be- 
tween the  great  stones 
that  were  reared  to  in- 
sure her  solitude,  and 
then  began  the  long 
silent  struggle  between 
the  living  wood  and  the 
dead  stone,  which  after 
a  century  has  had  the 
result  which  is  depicted 
above.  The  birchtree 
has  burst  the  heavy 
monument  completely 
open,  and  as  though  in 
conscious  mockery  of  the 
inscription  upon  it,  has 
upheaved  the  heavy 
basestones  and  exposed 
to  view  the  very  earth 
of  the  grave  that  was 
never  to  be  opened. 


==3aQ30QQ33<*==» 


There  has  been  considerable  trouble  lately  at 
the  office  of  The  Sportsman.  London  readers  who 
have  seen  the  cards  issued  by  the  Compositors' 
Union  imploring  the  public  not  to  buy  The  Sports- 
man, because  it  does  not  employ  Union  men,  and 
also  the  big  posters  which  the  manager  of  the 
paper  has  put  out  denying  the  charges  brought 
against  him,  will  have  gathered  that  this  is  the  case. 

The  real  cause  of  the  trouble  seems,  so  far  as 
I  can  gather,  to  be  that  type-setting  machines 
have  been  introduced  into  the  office  of  The  Sports- 
man, with  the  result  that  the  setting  up  of  the 
paper  is  accomplished  with  the  assistance  of  many 
fewer  hands  than  was  formerly  the  case.  As 
The  Sportsman  is  the  first  daily  paper  to  adopt  the 
system  of  setting  its  type  by  machinery  the  com- 
positors are  showing  fight,  in  the  hope  that  other 


newspaper  proprietors  will  be  deterred  from  follow- 
ing the  example  set  by  their  contemporary. 

It  seems  to  me  that  so  intelligent  a  body  of  men 
as  compositors  should  be  able  to  recognise  the  in- 
disputable fact  that,  though  the  introduction  of 
machinery  may  at  first  seem  to  diminish  the  wage- 
earning  capacity  of  employees,  in  the  long  run  it 
has  always  had  exactly  the  opposite  effect. 
Almost  everyone  has  read  accounts  of  the  agitation 
in  Lancashire  when  cotton-spinning  machinery 
was  introduced,  and  has  seen  statements  with 
regard  to  the  enormous  increase  of  work  which 
its  employment  has  really  given  to  those  whom  it 
was  expected  to  ruin.  Type-setting  machines — 
the  Thome  in  particular — have  already  proved 
their  great  utility,  and  to  endeavour  to  prevent 
their  being  utilised  is  the  sheerest  folly. 
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THE  METAL  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

La  Semana  Popular,  Barcelona. 

fLUMINIUM. "  the  metal  of  the  future," 
;>  as  it  is  called,  the  more  or  less  remark  - 
1  able  properties  of  which  are  being  dis- 
cussed on  all  sides,  was  discovered  in 
1827  by  a  chemist  named  Wahler  ;  but 
although  this  metal  is  present  every- 
where in  the  earth,  being  one  of  the 
principal  constituent  elements  of  clay, 
it  remained  for  nearly  thirty  years  a  mere 
curiosity  of  the  laboratory  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  nobody  possessed  the  secret  of  turning  into 
shining  bars  this  important  substance  which  was 
known  to  exist  in  almost  inexhaustible  quantities 
in  the  common  material  of  which  bricks  are  made. 

To  solve  such  a  problem  was,  it  will  be  acknow- 
ledged, a  task  worthy  of  the  best  efforts  of  clever 
scientists  ;  it  was  undertaken  by  several  learned 
men,  one  of  whom,  M.  Henri  Sainte-Clair-Deville, 
by  dint  of  patient  study  and  laborious  investiga- 
tions, brought  it  to  a  successful  issue. 

How  the  Price  has  been  Reduced— 
It  was  in  1854,  exactly  twenty-seven  years  after 
it  had  been  discovered,  that  aluminium  made  its 
first  appearance  as  a  metal  which  could  really  be 
made  use  of  ;  but  owing  to  the  method  of  pro- 
duction it  was  so  costly  as  to  preclude  its  being 
employed  to  any  great  extent.  At  the  present 
time,  thanks  to  the  electrolytic  method  of  production, 
the  price  has  been  very  materially  reduced,  and  now 
varies  from  Is.  6d.  to  7s.  per  pound,  troy  weight. 

Although  many  notable  improvements  have 
lately  been  effected  in  the  methods  of  obtaining 
aluminium  by  electrolysis,  we  have  not  yet  reached 
the  limit  of  cheap  production,  if  we  may  place  faith 
in  the  statements  of  Mr.  Hunt,  the  manager  of 
the  Pittsburg  company,  who  estimates  that  it 
can  be  obtained  at  a  cost  price  of  5d.  per  pound, 
and  of  Mr.  Cowles,  the  chairman  of  a  similar  com- 
pany, who  promises  to  sell  it  shortly  at  about  4d. 
per  pound. 

—and  the  Means  of  Production  Widened. 

Others  are  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  metal  by 
direct  chemical  treatment  of  the  clay,  which  will 
be  reduced  by  carbon  in  specially  constructed 
ovens ;  and  these  attempts  are  so  successful  that 
in  all  probability  there  will  soon  be  erected  at 
Joplin  a  large  factory  for  working  this  method. 

There  is,  therefore,  every  reason  to  believe  that 
this  valuable  metal  will  soon  be  very  extensively 
used .    What  are  its  claims  to  such  use  ? 

Of  the  many  metals  commercially  used,  alumi- 
nium is  by  far  the  lightest ;  its  weight  being  about 
the  same  as  that  of  ordinary  window-glass — which 
renders  it  particularly  suitable  for  all  uses  where 
weight  is  a  consideration — it  is  very  ductile  and 
malleable,  easily  fusible,  capable  of  being  highly 
polished,  elastic  but  firm,  and  a  good  conductor  of 
heat  and  electricity,  though  in  a  less  degree  than 
either  gold,  silver,  or  copper  ;  and,  in  connection 
with  other  metals,  it  forms  numerous  alloys  much 
appreciated  by  manufacturers. 

In  spite  of  these  important  properties,  however, 
aluminium  has  lately  been  the  subject  of  some 


adverse  criticisms  by  scientists,  who  are  inclined  to 
question  whether  it  is  really  "  the  metal  of  the 
future."  As  it  undoubtedly  possesses  certain 
defects  it  is  well  to  listen  to  what  these  critics 
have  to  say,  that  we  may  know  as  nearly  as 
possible  how  much  to  expect  from  it. 

Mr.  Villon  recently  gave  expression  to  the- 
foliowing  opinion  : — 

Some  of  the  Defects  of  Aluminium. 

"  We  doubt  whether  this  metal  will  really 
become  a  practical  commercial  metal.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  susceptible  to  the  action  of 
boiling  water,  salt  water,  vinegar,  citric  acid., 
tartaric  acid,  tannin,  infusions  of  tea  and  coffee, 
alkaline  solutions,  soapy  water,  &c.  It  may  be 
that,  gilded,  silvered,  or  in  connection  with 
another  metal,  it  may  lose  these  sorry  defects." 

M.  le  Roy  made  the  result  of  his  experiments 
known  at  a  meeting  of  a  commercial  society  at 
Rouen  held  a  short  time  ago.  From  this  it 
appears  that  aluminium  cannot  be  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  apparatus  for  producing 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acids.  Two  German  chemists 
have  demonstrated  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
employed  in  utensils  for  preserves,  for  it  would 
probably  affect  injuriously  such  foods  as  were 
placed  in  contact  with  it. 

These  defects  are  real  enough  ;  still,  it  has  so 
many  good  qualites,  both  in  its  pure  state  and  as 
an  alloy,  that  everyone  must  take  a  lively  interest 
in  its  progress.  In  the  latter  capacity — as  an 
alloy — aluminium  is  highly  esteemed,  and  is  likely 
to  be  extensively  employed  in  many  ways. 

Some  metallurgists  who  have  more  particularly 
studied  the  question  make  great  promises  as  to  its 
usefulness,  but  if  we  allow  a  wide  margin  for 
exaggeration  born  of  enthusiasm,  aluminium  has  a 
great  future  before  it. 

 «=aQQ©3)330a===  

As  will  be  gathered  from  the  paragraph  on 
page  327,  the  death  of  a  Parisian  newspaper  is  a 
matter  of  such  frequent  occurrence  as  to  call  for 
little  or  no  comment.  But  the  recent  disappear- 
ance of  La  Defense  is  worthy  of  note. 

This  paper,  which  was  established  in  1876,  was 
really  the  official  organ  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.  It  was  founded  by  the  famous  Roman 
Catholic  Prelate,  Monseigneur  Dupanloup,  and 
was  particularly  noted  for  its  accurate  and  exhaus- 
tive information  concerning  everything  connected 
with  the  Vatican,  so  much  so  that  the  various 
newsagencies  telegraphed  the  !  information  con- 
tained in  its  columns  all  over  Europe. 

This  distinctive  characteristic  was  attributable 
to  the  fact  that  among  regular  contributors  to  La 
Defense  in  its  early  days  were  Cardinal  Franchi, 
Chief  Secretary  of  State  to  Leo  XIII.  ;  Mon- 
seigneur Boccali,  his  private  secretary  and  confi- 
dential secretary;  and  many  of  the  most  noted 
cardinals,  bishops,  and  other  dignitaries  of  the 
Romanist  Church.  The  death  of  Monseigneur 
Dupanloup  and  other  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the 
conduct  of  La  Defense  led  to  a  considerable  diminu- 
tion in  its  influence,  which  continued  until  finally 
it  dropped  out  of  existence  the  other  day. 
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HARNESSING  NIAGARA. 

La  Sciencle  lllustre.  Paris. 


Jgfi|r  T  has  for  many  years  been  a  matter  of 
3fflm$&     frequent   comment   that  at  Niagara 
^wER^     there  existed  an  enormous  water-power 
^pg§!|?«     not  utilised  ;   and   the   feasibility  of 
llxjji,     turning  to  good  account  a  portion  of 
jflw      ^ne  Power  °f  *ne  cataract  has  formed  the 
f  1^      subject  of  many  a  discussion  among  Ame- 
rican scientists  and  manufacturers. 
The  idea,  however,  never   assumed   a  really 
definite  and  practical  shape  until  the  year  1886, 
when  a  perfected  scheme,  backed  by  money,  readily 
subscribed,  was  brought  to  a  head  by  the  incor- 
poration of  a  company  to  make  use  of  Niagara — 
that  is,  not  the  Falls  themselves,  but  the  waterhead 
•  of  the  river  above  the  Falls. 

The  result  is,  that  we  shall  soon  see  at  work  one 
of  the  greatest  enterprises  in  the  world,  the 
company  being  prepared  to  accept  orders  for  the 
supply  of  power  from  October  1st.  A  large  party 
of  engineers  and  electricians  who  visited  the 
works  a  short  time  ago  ascertained  that  unin- 
terrupted progress  was  being  made  with  an  under- 
taking both  gigantic  and  complicated,  and  one 
which  many  people  had  looked  upon  as  altogether 
impracticable. 

How  the  Harness  is  to  be  put  on— 

The  idea  is  to  make  a  tunnel,  of  horse-shoe 
shape,  having  a  capacity  equal  to  a  circle  25  ft.  in 
diameter,  extending  through  the  solid  rock  from 
the  water-level  below  the  Falls  to  the  upper  river 
at  a  spot  about  one  mile  above  the  Falls.  From 
this  point  the  tunnel  runs  parallel  with  the  shore 
of  the  river  for  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  at 
an  average  depth  of  160  ft.  below  the  surface  and 
about  400  ft.  distant  from  the_navigable  waters  of 
the  river. 

It  is  connected  with  the  river  by  means  of  sur- 
face conduits  or  canals  through  which  the  water 
enters,  and  is  drawn  through  the  shafts  and  wheel- 
pits  into  the  great  tunnel  below,  which  forms  an 
immense  tail-race  for  all  the  mills,  factories,  and 
workshops  erected  on  the  land  above  the  falls  pur- 
chased by  the  company. 

—and  What  it  will  Effect. 
The  water  will  fall  upon  the  wheels  of  turbines 
which  will  be  installed  by  the  company  in  a 
number  of  pits,  and  the  power  thereby  developed 
will  be  brought  to  the  surface  and  delivered  to  fac- 
tories, etc.,  or  sent  by  cable,  pneumatic  tube,  or 
electricity  to  neighbouring  places.  If  firms  desire 
to  dig  their  own  wheel-pits  and  put  in  their  own 
machinery  the  company  will  lease  motive  power 
to  them. 

It  is  estimated  that  120,000  horse-power  will  be 
^obtained  by  the  present  undertaking,  and  this  is 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  total  amount  which 
could  be  obtained.  If  the  power  is  sold  at  an 
exceedingly  cheap  rate,  those  who  have  invested 
money  in  the  concern  will  get  a  good  return  for  it. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  power  is  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  Buffalo,  about  eighteen  miles  away,  but 


most  of  it  will  be  used  on  a  tract  of  land  extending 
about  two  miles  along  the  shore  of  Niagara  JUiver 
close  to  the  tunnel,  which  the  company  has  pur- 
chased and  laid  out  in  streets,  mill-races,  wharves, 
etc.,  to  form  a  small  manufacturing  town. 

The  water  drawn  off'  will  not  be  sufnc  ient  to 
make  any  appreciable  difference  in  the  Falls,  while 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery  will  not  be  spoiled  by  the 
factories,  as  these  are  quite  remote  from  the 
Horseshoe  and  American  Falls,  and  the  main 
tunnel  will  discharge  its  waters  some  distance 
below  the  present  town. 

Transmitting  Power  for  500  Miles. 

The  success  of  the  experiment  at  Frankfort, 
when  power  was  transmitted  over  a  space  of  110 
miles,  has  raised  the  question  of  doing  something 
similar  in  connection  with  the  Chicago  Exhibition ; 
the  distance  from  Niagara  to  Chicago  being  about 
500  miles.  There  is  a  strong  probability  of  a 
triumphant  result,  and  once  we  have  the  possi- 
bility of  long-distance  transmission  demonstrated 
it  will  undoubtedly  effect  a  tremendous  influence 
upon  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  New 
World. 

We  hear  of  a  similar  company  on  the  Canadian 
side.  Mr.  Ferranti  has  secured  a  concession  from 
the  Dominion  Government  to  make  use  of  that 
side  for  the  purpose  of  producing  electrical  power. 
The  concession  grants  to  his  company  the  privilege 
of  using  all  the  water  it  may  require. 

The  company  proposes  to  take  the  water  from 
above  the  Falls  and  discharge  it  below,  thus 
obtaining  an  available  fall  of  something  like  128  ft. 
and  the  plant  at  starting  will  consist  of  five 
dynamos,  each  of  1,500  electrical  horse-power,  and 
each  driven  by  four  small  wheels  mounted  direct 
on  the  dynamo  shaft. 

On  the  American  side  the  work  is  being  hurried 
on  with  all  possible  speed.  For  convenience  of 
construction  it  has  been  divided  into  three  sections, 
and  about  800  men — divided  into  twTo  gangs,  each 
working  for  twelve  hours — are  engaged  upon  it, 
with  electric  light  and  all  facilities  for  getting  the 
work  done  quickly. 

 —BaaaQQQQQOgc—  

THE  TEMPERATURE  OP  THE  SUN. 

Herald.  St.  Petersburg. 

OPTICAL  pyrometry  is  the  name  given  by 
Monsieur  H.  Le  Chatelier  to  his  method  of 
determining  the  temperature  of  a  body  from 
its  luminous  intensity.  One  of  the  many  problems 
capable  of  being  solved  by  this  method  is  that  of 
finding  out  the  temperature  of  the  sun,  concerning 
which  natural  philosophers  of  all  times  have  failed 
to  agree,  their  estimates  differing  to  the  extent  of 
thousands  of  degrees. 

Some  have  reckoned  it  at  two  thousand  degrees, 
while  others  have  set  it  down  at  seven  thousand. 
According  to  M.Le  Chatelier,  the  latter  figure  is  the 
more  exact ;  he  states  that  his  calculations  enable 
him  to  say  that  the  temperature  of  the  solar 
surface  is  at  least  seven  thousand  six  hundred 
degrees,  and  that  of  the  photosphere  higher. 
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HOW  TO   KEEP  CHILDREN  HEALTHY. 

H  Vom  Fela  Zum  Meer,  Stuttgart. 


^R^g^NE  of  the  most  important  questions  is 
vlt^lf    ^^ia^  °^  "  nardening  "  children  ;  if  you 
go  too  far,  the  child's  life  is  endangered  ; 

^  ^ou  ^°  no^  ^°  ^ar  enou&n»  the  result 
JSmfgC  is  a  weak,  nervous  creature  unfit  to 
.c^%5^^    battle  with  life. 

Cvf»r^&»        There  are  two  kinds  of  hardening ; 

one  consists  in  washing  or  bathing  with 
cold  or  lukewarm  water,  thus  acting  upon  the 
nervous  system  in  such  a  way  as  to  accustom  it  to 
change  of  temperature ;  the  other  is  to  keep  the 
child  cool  generally — send  it  out  as  much  as 
possible  in- the  fresh  air,  avoid  having  the  rooms 
too  warm,  be  careful  not  to  over-clothe  it,  etc., 
always  taking  care  in  this  latter  case  that  the 
child  has  very  nourishing  food.  This  hardening 
should  be  a  protection  against  colds  and  complaints 
brought  on  by  low  temperature,  but  if  care  be  not 
taken  it  will  bring  about  the  very  thing  it  is  in- 
tended to  prevent ;  it  is  well  therefore  to  take  note 
of  the  two  following  rules  : — 

They  should  be  Hardened— 

1 .  The  possibility  of  hardening  increases  with 
age  ;  little  children  cannot  be  hardened. 

2.  Summer  is  the  best  time,  then  autumn ; 
spring  and  winter  are  the  worst  seasons. 

We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  first  rule ;  it  is  now 
generally  understood.  About  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  there  was  in  certain  circles  quite  a 
mania  for  hardening  tiny  children,  people  even 
going  so  far  as  to  wash  new-born  infants  in  cold 
water ;  but  the  evil  effects  were  soon  apparent  and 
brought  about  a  change. 

As  to  the  second  rule,  summer  is  the  best  time, 
because  children  have  greater  opportunities  than 
in  any  other  season  for  going  out  and  enjoying  the 
fresh  air,  which  is  the  most  important  of  all 
methods  of  hardening ;  and  also  because  there  is 
less  danger  in  washing  in  cool  water,  etc.,  than  at 
other  periods. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  inhabitants  of 
northern  countries  are  more  hardy  than  those  of 
southern  climes,  but  this  is  open  to  doubt.  You 
may  see  the  women  in  Rome,  making  their  pur- 
chases on  a  fresh  March  morning,  clad  very 
lightly,  and  they  do  not  appear  at  all  nipped  up 
by  the  cold  ;  and  when  Captain  Weyprecht  under- 
took his  Polar  expedition  he  would  not  have 
northern  seamen,  but  chose  others  who  were 
natives  of  warmer  countries, 

—in  this  Way. 

To  be  out  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open,  is 
the  chief  point.  Only  when  the  heat  is  too 
oppressive  should  the  child  be  kept  indoors,  and 
then  not  in  a  room  which  is  purposely  kept  as 
cold  as  an  ice-house.  Let  him  sleep  in  a  room  with 
the  window  partly  open — there  are  many  ways  of 
shielding  him  from  the  draught.  If  you  wish  to 
inure  your  child  to  the  changes  of  our  variable 
climate,  let  him  have  all  the  fresh  air  he  can  get. 


The  second  point  is  to  clothe  him  properly; 
of  course  he  must  be  'sufficiently  protected,  but 
no  superfluous  clothing  should  be  put  upon  him. 

In  the  next  place  we  have  to  consider  cold  batha 
and  washing  in  cold  water.  How  cold  ?  or  rather, 
how  warm  ?  For  infants  the  temperature  should 
be  90°  Fahr.,  and  we  must  remember  that  these 
baths  are  not  for  the  purpose  of  hardening — as  I 
have  said,  you  cannot  harden  little  children. 
That  process  begins  when  the  little  one  runs 
about,  and  then  not  by  bathing,  but  by  the  wash- 
ing of  single  portions  of  the  body  with  water 
which  has  been  standing  long  enough  to  have  the 
chill  taken  off.  These  washings  should  never 
begin  in  any  other  season  but  summer ;  their 
object  is  to  inure  the  various  portions  of  the 
surface  of  the  body  to  changes  of  temperature,  so 
that  they  will  not  be  affected  by  these  variations. 

Be  Chary  of  Quite  Cold  Baths- 
Begin  with  the  hands  and  arms,  and  follow  with 
the  face ;  then  come  legs,  feet,  throat,  neck,  and, 
lastly,  the  body,  but  this  latter  should  be  done 
little  by  little,  and  not  less  than  three  hours  after 
a  meal.  When  the  hands  and  face  have  become 
accustomed  to  it,  they  should  be  washed  every 
day  in  cool,  not  cold,  water ;  but  with  the  rest  of 
the  body  only  a  part  should  be  done  each  day,  so 
that  each  separate  portion  is  done  once  a  week. 
When  the  child  is  six  years  old,  the  whole  of  the 
body  can  be  washed  in  cool  water  daily. 

As  the  weather  gets  colder,  and  the  child  shows 
signs  of  discomfort,  this  washing  should  be  dis- 
continued as  gradually  as  it  was  begun.  In  some 
cases  it  is  continued  all  through  the  winter,  but  I 
cannot  recommend  this  course,  so  much  depends 
upon  circumstances.  There  is  no  question  that  we 
all — adults  or  infants — are  less  able  to  bear  cold 
water  in  winter ;  if  the  parents  wish  to  continue 
the  process  during  the  cold  weather  it  should  be 
done  in  front  of  a  fire  or  in  a  warm  room,  and  the 
child  should  be  dried  quickly. 

—until  the  Child  is  Seven. 

At  seven  years,  cold  baths  begin  ;  by  this  I 
mean  baths  in  the  open  air  when  the  sun  has 
raised  the  temperature  of  the  water  to  about  66 
deg.  Fahr. ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that,  even  when 
the  child  is  older,  he  should  not  bathe  in  water 
under  60  deg.  Fahr. 

The  idea  that  cold  water  refreshes  you  most  in 
very  hot  weather  is  quite  erroneous,  and  physicians 
are  altering  their  opinions  on  that  point.  What 
I  have  just  said  in  reference  to  children  applies  in 
this  case ;  the  baths  should  be  discontinued  as  the 
weather  gets  colder. 

How  to  Act  in  Winter. 

What  should  be  done  in  winter  ?  First  of  all, 
the  rooms  should  not  be  kept  too  warm.  For 
children  under  three  years  the  temperature  should 
be  66  deg.,  for  bigger  children  63  deg.  Fahr.  is 
sufficient ;  they  must,  ot  course,  have  exercise  to 
circulate  the  blood  and  induce  the  body  to  pro- 
duce warmth  of  itself.  The  example  of  Spanish 
and  Italian  children  shows  that  they  will  not 
suffer  any  ill-effects  from  the  cold  winter  days. 
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Next,  send  them  out  in  the  air  as  much  as  you 
can,  but  not  if  it  is  frosty ;  when  the  frosty  weather 
begins,  you  must  use  your  own  judgment  and 
consider  the  age  and  constitutions  of  your  off- 
spring ;  and  when  the  weather  is  really  wintry,  it 
is  best  to  keep  them  indoors  and  let  them  play  in 
well  ventilated  rooms  or  airy  corridors.  When 
they  are  out  let  them  run  about,  and  the  older 
ones  should  go  in  for  sliding  and  skating. 

The  hardening  process  should  never  be  extended 
to  the  night's  sleep,  that  is,  you  should  never  limit 
the  sleep  to  a  certain  amount,  but  allow  the  child 
to  sleep  as  long  as  it  wants  to.  The  amount 
required  depends  upon  the  constitution ;  the  idea 
that  to  allow  young  children  to  sleep  more  than  a 
certain  time  is  to  bring  them  up  to  bad  habits  is 
wrong. 

Those  who  require  much  sleep  are  not  always 
"  sleepy  "  by  nature.  When  the  children  are  old 
enough  to  go  to  school  they  will  not  get  much 
chance  of  sleeping  too  long.  When  you  wish  to 
wake  a  child,  always  do  it  carefully  and  never 
startle  it  out  of  its  sleep ;  no  matter  whether  little 
or  big,  this  has  a  bad  effect  and  should  be  avoided. 

 — i =QQQQQ*3a>*=B=-  

A  little  journal,  which  is  well  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  every  business  man,  is  The  Counting  House, 
published  monthly  at  6d.,  and  edited  by  Mr.  A. 
Arthur  Reid.  It  has  reached  its  fourth  number, 
and  looks  as  though  it  had  come  to  stay.  It  may 
be  called  a  business  journal  for  business  men,  and 
gives  very  practical  hints  bearing  upon  all  depart- 
ments of  business  method  and  management. 

The  Weekly  Guide  is  a  new  London  paper  which 
aims  at  doing  extensively  what  Pearson's  Weekly 
does  to  some  small  extent  under  the  general  head- 
ing Holiday  Haunts.  Its  idea  is  to  supply 
the  latest  and  most  accurate  information  with 
regard  to  excursions  of  all  kinds  in  every  con- 
ceivable direction,  while  the  literary  matter 
consists  of  popular  descriptions  of  well-known  and 
little-known  holiday  resorts.  An  official  list  of 
excursions  from  all  places  of  any  size  in  the  kingdom 
is  a  special  feature.  For  the  next  few  months  The 
Weekly  Guide  should  get  along  all  right,  but  it  can 
hardly  hope  to  hold  its  own  when  the  holiday 
season  is  at  an  end. 


The  Admiralty  and  Horse  Guards  Gazette  is  a 
paper  that  has  made  most  wonderful  strides 
recently.  Its  progress  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  Mr.  William  O'Malley,  who  managed  The 
Star  for  the  first  three  years  of  its  existence,  some 
little  time  ago  purchased  a  half  interest  in  it, 
and  finally  became  sole  proprietor.  To  such 
good  purposes  did  Mr.  O'Malley  apply  his  great 
business  capacity,  that  in  a  very  few  months' 
time  he  was  able  to  dispose  of  half  of  The 
Admiralty  and  Horse  Guards  Gazette  at  a  price 
which  repaid  him  the  sum  that  he  had  expended 
upon  the  whole  of  it,  and  left  him  a  very  comfort- 
able surplus.  Yery  rarely  has  a  steady-going 
paper  of  this  class  received  so  great  ap  impetus  in 
so  short  a  time. 


THE   EMIGRANTS  WAGON. 

Tribune,  Chicago. 


t^^^zJ^,ITH  a  red,  hazy  shimmer  the  Texas 
'Ml^m^Pm  \a'iin'1('  seethed  and  quivered  in  the 
'  \Q^ApJ^4  he&t  of  the  summer  sun.  Tired 
^^^^^^^  birds,  with  dusty  wings,  panted 
W*%yl$S&  beside  the  sandy  beds  of  dead  rivers, 
T^S*/"       thirst-crazed  cattle  pawed  weakly 

\Jfrji%f^  at  the  roots  of  dying  cottonwoods — 
and  the  sun  glared  over  the  desert. 

A  covered  wagon,  drawn  by  two  oxen,  slowly 
clanked  along  the  road.  A  fiery-eyed  man,  with 
sunken  cheeks  and  bony  fingers,  sat  at  the  front 
driving.  An  emaciated  woman,  wan  and  ghastly, 
lay  within,  her  eyes  resting  upon  him,  her  hands 
feebly  caressing  a  babe.  Behind  her,  their  bare, 
bony  limbs  crossed  in  the  last  death  struggle,  lay 
two  other  children — a  girl  of  perhaps  fifteen  and 
a  boy  a  year  younger.  As  the  wagon  crushed 
across  a  sandbed  in  the  run  of  a  winter  stream, 
a  board  nailed  to  a  cottonwood  on  the  bank  caught 
the  woman's  gaze,  but  her  dim,  glazed  eyes  could 
not  decipher  the  words  it  bore.  She  glanced 
toward  her  husband  : 

"  Thirteen  miles,"  he  groaned. 

"  To-night  ?  "  she  whispered. 

"  Yes,  Lucy,"  he  said,  and,  bending  tenderly, 
kissed  her. 

For  even  these  dying  outcasts  of  the  desert 
could  kiss  each  other.  Grim  death  rode  with 
them,  his  yellow-fever  hue  rested  upon  their 
parched  skins,  but  love  was  also  there — stronger 
even  than  death. 

And  slowly  the  plague-craft  trundled  onward 
toward  the  nearest  town,  where  the  man  and 
woman  hoped  to  obtain  water  and  medical  assist- 
ance— she,  for  the  baby  ;  he,  for  her. 

It  was  dark  when  they  came  within  sight  of  the 
town,  and  he,  knowing  the  way,  drove  directly  for 
the  public  well. 

"  Halt,"  cried  a  voice.  "  Are  you  from  Browns- 
ville ?  " 

But  the  hollow-eyed,  spectre-like  driver  heeded 
not. 

"  This  is  quarantine,"  said  the  voice,  and  a  gun- 
lock  clicked  ominously  in  the  soft,  hot  night  air. 
"  Halt,  or  I'll  fire." 

But  the  spectre  like  driver  heeded  not. 

Two  fierce  flashes  pierced  the  darkness,  and  the 
weary  oxen  started  forward  as  the  succeeding 
reports  boomed  heavily  across  the  plains. 

The  oxen  trudged  on  beyond  the  town,  and 
sunrise  found  them  plodding  onward. 

All  day  the  Western  prairie  seethed  and 
quivered  in  the  red,  hazy  glare  of  the  summer 
sun,  and  the  plague-wagon  with  its  load  of  dead 
crept  slowly  onward.  Great  droning  flies  crawled 
about  the  faces  of  the  silent  voyagers,  and  dust- 
winged  vultures  hovered  above.  One  gaunt,  red- 
beaked  old  fellow  for  a  time  rode  on  the  seat 
beside  the  spectre-driver,  then,  growing  bolder, 
plunged  into  the  depths  of  the  wagon. 

And  the  heavy  wagon  slowly  clanked  and  creaked 
along. 
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THE    SEARCH  LIGHT. 


AN  UNLEARN ABLE  LANGUAGE. 


Times  Democrat, 


New  Orleans. 


HEN  a  stranger  first  hears  Europeans 
'  or  Americans  in  Tokyo  or  Yoko- 
hama speaking  to  their  Japanese 
servants  or  employees  in  a  tongue 
which  both  the  native  and  the  colonist 
fully  understand,  that  stranger 
thinks  he  is  in  the  presence  of 
foreign  settlers  who  have  learned  to 
talk  Japanese.  He  was  never  more  mistaken  in 
his  life.  What  the  Yokohama  or  Tokyo  settler 
talks  to  the  Japanese  is  not  Japanese.  It  is  a 
"  pidjin- Japanese,"  quite  as  funny  in  its  way  as 
the  pidjin  English  of  Hong-Kong. 

No  Foreigner  Can  Speak  it  as  His  Own. 
There  are  probably  not  twenty-five  foreigners  in 
the  whole  world  who  have  ever  learned  Japanese  in 
all  its  forms  of  ordinary  colloquial  and  of  ordinary 
printed  text.  There  are  certainly  not  twenty  men 
living  who  have  really  mastered  Japanese.  There 
is  no  one  (not  a  Japanese)  who  ever  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  Japanese  as  perfect  as  that  of  his 
own  tongue — with  perhaps  one  exception,  the 
marvellous  Professor  Basil  Hall  Chamberlain,  a 
gifted  Englishman,  who  has  held  the  position  of 
professor  of  Japanese  in  the  Imperial  University 
of  Tokyo. 

But  such  a  man  is  a  miracle,  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world — a  revelation  of  future 
intellectual  possibilities  —  a  stupefaction  —  an 
astonishment  everlasting. 

Who  else  has  mastered  Japanese  ?  Perhaps  the 
great  Ernest  Satow  and  the  great  W.  Aston,  both 
members  of  the  British  Legation,  and  famous  as 
scholars  the  world  over.  Perhaps  also  Mr.  Walter 
Dewing,  who  is  said  by  Professor  Chamberlain 
himself  to  know  more  Japanese  literature  than  any 
other  foreign  scholar.  Perhaps  one  or  two  German 
specialists.  Perhaps  one  or  two  missionaries  out 
of  thousands. 

I  say  "  perhaps,"  because  I  doubt  if  even  these, 
with  all  their  reputation  as  authors  of  grammars 
and  dictionaries  of  Japanese,  would  dare  to  assert 
that  they  have  mastered  Japanese  in  the  presence 
of  Japanese  scholars.  But  these  men  are  famed 
throughout  the  world  of  philology  for  what  they 
do  know — which  is  inconceivable  in  its  way. 
Some  of  its  Difficulties. 

What  it  really  means  to  "  master  Japanese " 
now  remains  to  be  considered.  To  master  Japanese 
thoroughly,  one  must  also  master  Chinese,  which 
you  know  is  a  little  difficult !  So  Chinese  is  a 
necessary  branch  of  education  in  all  Japanese 
schools.  But  even  after  having  mastered  the 
necessary  number  of  thousands  of  Chinese  signs 
(with  their  Japanese,  be  it  observed,  not  their 
Chinese,  significations),  there  are  two  other  sets  of 
characters  to  be  learned,  two  styles  of  Japanese 
writing. 

All  three  must  be  mastered  in  order  to  be  able 
to  read  modern  Japanese  books,  but  it  will  re- 
quire much  time  and  practice  besides  to  learn  to 


read  Japanese  writing — such  as  letters  are  written 
in.  To  read  a  letter  written  in  Japanese  is  what 
very,  very  few  foreigners  can  do. 

But  all  this  would  not  enable  a  man  to  read 
those  ancient  books  and  texts  in  the  original, 
which  have  been  translated  by  men  like  Satow  and 
Chamberlain.  The  study  of  archaic  Japanese  is- 
itself  a  tremendous  specialty.  Another  tremendous- 
specialty  is  the  study  of  Buddhist  texts.  And  the 
signification  of  characters  changes  through  the- 
centuries. 

A  character  written  in  the  year  1000  may  mean 
such  and  such  a  sound ;  written  in  1500  it  may 
mean  something  entirely  different ;  written  in 
1800,  something  again  different.  And  the  same- 
sound  may  mean  fifty  different  things.  There- 
are  26  different  signs,  accordingly,  for  the- 
sound  ko,  in  my  dictionary  ;  10  for  the  sound  kyo  ; 
13  for  the  sound  shi  ;  13  for  the  sound  ka  ;  16  for 
the  sound  so;  17  for  the  sound  mi;  18  for  the- 
sound  to;  31  for  the  sound  ki.  So  that  the- 
sound  ki  may  mean  31  different  things,  etc. 

Its  Hopeless  Vag*aries— 

Hence  the  impossibility  of  writing  Japanese  in. 
European  characters.  Leaving  writing  out  of  the- 
question  for  ordinary  mortals,  let  us  merely  con- 
sider the  question  of  speaking.  To  speak  elegant 
Japanese  requires,  of  course,  a  study  of  written 
Japanese.  But  to  speak  common  Tokyo  dialect, 
colloquial  Japanese  accurately,  comprehensibly,, 
requires  not  one  or  two,  but  many  long  years  of 
study  and  practice. 

Don't  believe  the  books  which  tell  you  the  sound 
of  the  vowels  is  just  like  the  sound  of  the  vowels 
in  French  and  Spanish ;  there  are  differences  of 
pronunciation  most  difficult  to  acquire.  The  same 
bi-syllable  may  differ  utterly  in  meaning,  according 
as  you  pronounce  one  of  its  vowels  long  or  short. 
So  with  the  trisyllable  or  the  quadrisyllable.  The 
name  kojiki  may  mean  the  sacred  scriptures  of 
Shinto,  or  a  travelling  beggar,  just  according  to 
whether  you  accent  the  "  o  "  or  the  "  i "  in  speak- 
ing. Then  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  all  classes 
do  not  speak  in  the  same  style. 

There  are  a  language  of  samuraia  or  shizoku,  a 
language  of  shopkeepers  ;  a  language  of  geishas,  a 
language  of  peasants.  Women  and  men  use- 
different  forms  of  speech,  both  in  writing  and  con- 
versation, which  are  almost  equivalent  to  dialects, 
So  that  there  is  what  is  called  a  woman's  language 
— also  a  baby  language.  A  Japanese  who  is  well 
educated  speaks  different  Japanese  in  almost  every 
different  class  of  people  with  whom  he  is  brought 
in  contact.  Furthermore,  the  forms  of  any  kind 
of  Japanese  must  be  varied  when  speaking  to 
superiors  or  inferiors. 

—and  Many  Dialects. 

Then,  every  province  in  Japan  has  a  special 
dialect  of  its  own.  Many  of  the  special  callings- 
have  also  particular  dialects ;  the  jinrikisha-men,. 
for  instance,  have  their  own  speech.  The  Tokyo- 
dialect  is  supposed  to  be  understood  by  all  the- 
educated  classes  in  Japan.  Formerly  the  Kyoto- 
dialect  was  the  polite  idiom.  To  learn  to  speak 
and  read  the  Tokyo  dialect  tolerably  well  (for  a 
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foreigner)  requires,  with  the  hardest  study,  as 
much  time  as  it  would  take  to  master  six  European 
languages.  It  also  requires  a  special  talent,  and 
even,  I  think,  a  special  character. 

Therefore  it  is  common  to  find  foreigners  who 
have  spent  twenty  years  in  Japan,  and  who  do 
not  know  anything  about  Japanese.  But  the 
main  difficulty  in  learning  even  to  speak  a  little 
good  Japanese  by  living  with  the  people,  and 
trying  to  express  one's  wants  in  comprehen- 
sible language,  is  that  the  Japanese  do  not 
think  as  Western  peoples  think.  We  say  in 
English:  "  It  is  a  fine  day,"  "  He  is  dead,"  "Please 
give  me  some  water,"  "  What  day  of  the  month  is 
it  ?  "  "I  hope  you  are.  well ; "  and  in  most 
European  languages  the  thought  is  expressed  in 
about  the  same  way. 

It  Cannot  be  Translated  Literally. 

But  not  in  Japanese.  To  translate  anything 
whatever  literally  into  Japanese  means  simply  to 
talk  nonsense,  or  to  say  something  that  could  only 
be  understood  by  inference  of  the  most  intelligent 
kind.  "  Please  take  care  ! "  seems  something  easy 
to  say  in  any  language.  In  Japanese  no  one  ever 
says  such  a  thing,  but  instead  of  it — "  Spirit  fixing 
condescend  ! " 

Such  a  question  as  the  following  might  seem 
easy  to  ask  in  Japanese  :  "  Has  anybody  come  ?  " 
But  it  isn't.  This  is  about  what  must  be  asked  : 
"Somebody-or-other-honourable-exit-to-having-be- 
come  is  ?  "  (Handbook  of  Colloquial  Japanese, 
by  Professor  Chamberlain.) 

Even  the  Japs  Fail  to  Master  it. 

Even  the  Japanese  themselves  do  not  master 
their  own  language.  Look  at  two  Chinese 
characters,  and  learn  them  on  Monday,  and  see  if 
you  can  remember  them  on  Tuesday.  Every 
Japanese  child  must  learn  seven  or  eight  thousand 
so  well  that  he  can  never  forget  them  (of  course 
there  is  a  particular  "building  system"  which 
alone  renders  the  task  possible),  and  after  having 
learned  them,  a  vast  part  of  Japanese  literature 
cannot  be  read  by  him.  Seven  to  eight  thousand 
characters,  and  many  different  forms  of  each 
character — and  still  one  knows  nothing.  The 
great  scholar  must  learn  forty,  fifty,  sixty 
thousand. 

 —=*»ra©c*»<*="-  

That  capital  journal  for  members  of  the  fair 
sex — The  Lady — has  just  started  under  the 
general  heading  "  London's  Pleasant  Places,"  a 
series  which  gives  promise  of  being  of  unusual 
interest. 


The  Moscow  papers  contained  a  very  curious 
misprint  the  other  day.  In  describing  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Czar  at  Kiel  they  said  that,  "  As  the 
Russian  Imperial  yacht  left  the  harbour  the 
Germans  let  play  their  electric  stone-throwers." 
The  indignation  of  the  Russian  subjects  who 
thought  that  their  Autocrat  had  been  pelted  with 
gigantic  catapults  was  assuaged  when  it  was  stated 
that  the  word  steinweffer,  meaning  "  stone- 
throwers,"  had  been  substituted  for  the  correct 
word  sheinweffer,  which  means  "  reflectors." 


MONTHLY. 

RAINBOWS  TO  ORDER 

Evening  News,    London. 

A CROWD  of  people  were  one  day  lately 
centred  about  the  windows  of  a  London 
shop  in  which  there  stood  two  broad,  long 
and  thin  cakes  of  pure,  clear  ice,  set  with  just 
enough  space  between  them  to  admit  an  electric 
light.  The  rays  passing  through  the  ice  were 
reflected  in  every  direction,  and  the  window  was 
literally  full  of  rainbows. 

The  same  effect  can  be  obtained,  though  in  a 
less  degree,  by  standing  two  panes  of  glass  side 
by  side,  half  or  quarter  of  an  inch  apart,  then, 
after  boxing  up  the  ends  with  strips  of  glass  or 
wood,  filling  the  space  between  the  panes  with 
finely  cracked  ice,  and  suspending  an  electric  light 
or  gas-jet  midway  behind  the  contrivance,  always 
taking  care  that  the  glasses  are  entirely  free 
from  dust  or  dirt  before  being  used.  This  is  an 
excellent  method  of  using  up  one's  superfluous 
ice,  and  at  the  same  time  getting  an  effective  free 
advertisement. 

A  French  firm  of  jewellers  made  use  of  this 
same  principle  last  winter  in  Paris  on  a  magni- 
ficent scale.  Large  sheets  of  plate  glass  were  used, 
and  the  cracked  ice  was  sown  with  hundreds  of 
diamonds,  sapphires,  and  rubies,  thus  heighten- 
ing the  effect  to  a  degree  of  the  most  startling 
brilliancy. 

 mi  QQQQQQQaO~~"  

KNOCKING   DOWN  CHEQUES. 

Mail,    Sydney. 

IT  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  in  Australia 
for  men  to  go  into  the  interior — called  the 
back  blocks  —  where  there  are  no  shops 
and  no  inducements  to  spend  their  money,  and  to 
work  laboriously  at,  say,  tank  sinking  or  shearing 
for  a  stretch  of  two  or  three  months.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  their  wages  will  amount  to  thirty 
or  forty  pounds,  which  is  usually  paid  for  by 
cheque. 

On  receipt  of  cheque,  they  start  for  a  township 
or  place  where  there  is  a  public-house,  and  here 
they  hand  the  cheque  (say  <£30)  to  the  publican, 
who  quite  reckons  on  this  class  of  customer,  and 
tell  him  that  they  wish  to  "knock  down  the 
cheque." 

The  deluded  and  soon  drunken  wretch  is  then 
supplied  with  liquor,  and  treats  everybody  who 
will  drink  with  him,  and  this  form  of  enjoyment 
is  kept  up  for  three  or  four  days,  or  longer,  accord- 
ing to  the  money  represented  by  cheque,  during 
which  time  the  man  is,  of  course,  scarcely  ever  sober. 

He  is  quite  unable,  and  never  attempts,  to  say 
how  much  drink  he  has  had  during  this  time,  and 
is  soon  told  that  his  money  has  "  run  out,"  and  he 
had  better  "  clear."  He  accepts  the  situation 
philosophically,  and  usually  asks  as  a  favour  and 
obtains  a  bottle  of  spirits  from  the  publican,  who 
has  probably  robbed  him  right  and  left,  and 
trudges  back  to  his  work  without  a  sixpence  in  his 
pocket.  He  remains  working  for  another  period, 
when  he  is  again  paid,  and  again  seeks  his  bestial 
form  of  enjoyment. 
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A   THIRTY-FIVE    THOUSAND  BARREL 

f OIL-TANK  ON  FIRE. 
Truth,    Toronto. 
T  is  far  grander  than  an   eruption  of 
Vesuvius  that  I  once  travelled  hundreds 
of  miles  to  see ! "  exclaimed  a  lady,  as 
she  pointed  in  awe  and  admiration  at 
the  gigantic  cornucopia  of  coal-black 
smoke  which  towered  gracefully  thou- 
sands of  feet  into  the  heavens  from  the 
top  of  a  burning  oil-tank. 

Surely  few  spectacles  can  compare  in  grandeur 
with  that  afforded  by  thirty-five  thousand  barrels 
of  crude  petroleum  aflame  in  a  mammoth  amphi- 
theatre of  iron ;  but  such  a  spectacle  occurs  as 
often  as  twice  a  year  in  the  oil  country,  in  places 
where  large  quantities  of  crude  petroleum  are 
stored,  and  in  the  case  of  nearly  every  such 
•conflagration  a  flash  of  lightning  causes  the  out- 
burst. 

Storage  tanks  are  constructed  of  huge  sheets  of 
iron  riveted  together  tier  upon  tier.  A  roof  of 
wood  covered  with  thin  sheets  of  iron,  having 
a  slight  upward  slant  toward  the  centre,  keeps  out 
the  weather. 

The  Way  the  Fire  Originates— 

If  lightning  strikes  the  tank,  the  gases  which 
emanate  from  the  oil  are  ignited,  and  explode  with 
a  loud  report.  The  roof  is  blown  off,  and  in  an 
instant  the  great  cauldron  of  petroleum  has  an 
aureola  of  marvellous  beauty. 

The  burning  tank  is  often  surrounded  by  many 
other  tanks,  and  unless  prompt  and  vigorous 
action  is  taken  the  tank  will  overflow  in  a  short 
time  ;  a  column  of  suddenly  liberated  gases  will 
flash  thousands  of  feet  into  the  heavens,  for  an 
instant  converting  the  whole  neighbourhood  into  a 
fiery  furnace,  and  the  burning  oil  will  pour  over 
the  edges  of  the  tank  and  sweep  the  ground  in  all 
directions,  destroying  everything  in  its  pathway, 
and  firing  the  adjacent  tanks. 

To  guard  against  such  a  disastrous  overflow,  the 
employes  of  the  owners  of  the  tank  work  very 
hard  indeed.  If  the  tank  is  not  already 
surrounded  by  a  deep  trench  and  a  high  bank  of 
earth,  a  large  force  of  men,  furnished  with  picks 
and  shovels,  hurriedly  dig  the  protecting  ditch, 
piling  the  earth  upon  the  side  more  remote  from 
the  tank. 

—and  How  it  is  Fought. 

Meanwhile,  the  pumps  at  the  nearest  pumping- 
station  are  hard  at  work  drawing  the  oil  from  the 
bottom  of  the  burning  tank  through  a  pipe,  and 
despatching  it  elsewhere  for  storage. 

If  apparatus  for  fighting  fire  is  at  hand,  cooling 
streams  of  water  are  directed  against  the  red-hot 
sides  of  the  tank  by  firemen  who  lie  behind  hastily 
erected  shields  of  wood,  through  which  holes  are 
cut  for  the  passage  of  the  hose-pipe.  Meanwhile, 
horses  and  men  have  been  despatched  for  the 
nearest  cannon.  The  gunners  nastily  load  the 
brass  field-piece,  ramming  home  a  solid  shot  or  a 
great  slug  of  lead.  The  muzzle  of  the  piece  is 
depressed  so  that  a  glance  along  the  barrel  strikes 


the  bottom  of  the  great  iron  cauldron,  and  the 
bombardment  begins.  Again  and  again  the  lower 
tiers  of  the  tank  are  punctured  by  the  shot,  and  at 
each  report  slender  streams  of  oil  and  volumes  of 
gas  pour  forth  and  burn  harmlessly. 

This  action  is  taken  to  prevent  or  delay  the 
dreaded  overflow  ;  and  the  ditch  and  embankment 
are  intended  to  check,  the  burning  streams  of  oil 
in  their  rush  toward  the  other  tanks,  if  the  over- 
flow occurs. 

The  overflows  are  regulated  by  conditions  of 
which  engineers  have  no  certain  knowledge. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  believed  that  the  surface  of  the 
oil  undergoes  a  constant  change  while  burning, 
the  lighter  parts  being  consumed,  and  the  heavier 
parts  remaining  in  the  form  of  a  dense,  heavy 
scum.  Powerful  gases  generated  from  the  lighter 
parts  below  in  the  great  cauldron  are  gradually 
confined  by  the  thickening  of  this  surface  scum, 
until,  steadily  accumulating  and  expanding  by 
reason  of  the  constantly  increasing  heat  above, 
they  force  their  way  irresistibly  upward. 

The  Cause  of  the  Terrific  Explosions. 

These  vapours,  which  rise  from  ordinary  petro- 
leum at  as  low  a  temperature  as  forty-five  degrees, 
are  by-and-bye  brought  into  contact  with  the  under 
surface  of  the  thick  scum,  which  is  heated  to  a 
temperature  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  degrees,  and 
by  reason  of  this  sudden  contact  they  expand 
with  frightful  rapidity  and  power,  causing  an 
explosion  that  forces  a  thick  scum  and  a  flood 
of  light  oil  over  the  sides  of  the  tank,  and  drives 
every  living  creature  out  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  puncturing  of  the  sides  of  the  tank  allows 
much  of  the  powerful  gas  to  escape,  and  the  over- 
flow is  either  prevented  or  made  less  formidable. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  features  of  an  over- 
flow is  the  fact  that,  aside  from  a  slight  diminution 
of  the  heat — the  ominous  calm  that  precedes  the 
storm — the  terrible  visitation  is  as  unheralded  and 
swift  as  the  lightning  flash  that  fired  the  crater. 

Firemen,  pipe-line  employes  and  spectators  who 
are  anywhere  within  a  thousand  feet  of  the  tank 
flee  for  their  lives  when  this  explosion  takes  place. 

During  the  overflow  of  a  thirty-five-thousand- 
barrel  tank  in  the  Acme  Refinery  Yard  at  Olean, 
New  York,  in  1880,  leaves  upon  trees  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  distant  were  shrivelled  by  the  intense 
heat. 

Fortunately  the  terrible  visitation  continues 
but  a  few  seconds.  If  it  lasted  long,  the  destruc- 
tion of  property  and  loss  of  life  would  reach  fright- 
ful proportions. 

 tt— oOQOQQaoaB  ■ 

The  coming  election  is  heralded  by  a  publication 
emanating  from  a  Cheapside  firm  entitled  The 
Trumpeter.  It  seems  that  its  special  mission  will 
be  to  enable  every  candidate  to  blow  his  own 
trumpet  for  the  edification  of  those  persons  whom 
he  hopes  will  become  his  constituents.  The 
Trumpeter  is  to  contain  all  sorts  of  matter  regard- 
ing the  plan  of  campaign,  the  candidate's 
address  and  biography,  political  miscellanea,  party 
programme  and  news  of  a  strictly  local  character. 
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A  HIPPOPOTAMUS  HUNT. 

Forest  of  Stream,  New  York. 


fE  left  our  horses  in  care  of  some  of 
the  men.  The  great  hunter  of  the 
party,  Jali  by  name,  put  on  his 
hunting  costume,  which  means  that 
he  discarded  his  clothes,  and  braced 
a  leathern  belt  around  his  waist. 
He  must  have  been  seventy  years  of 
age  ;  he  was  more  than  six  feet  tall, 
and  as  straight  as  an  arrow.  With  his  gray 
hair  and  bronzed  skin,  he  was  a  picture  worth 
looking  at. 

Seizing  a  spear,  he  examined  it  in  every  part. 
Then  he  withdrew  the  bamboo  shaft  from  the 
head,  thrust  the  head  through  his  girdle,  and 
coiled  the  rope  on  his  left  arm,  with  the  float  over 
his  shoulder. 

The  Wiry  Old  Harpoonist— 

Thus  equipped,  and  using  the  shaft  as  a  pole, 
he  leaped  from  boulder  to  boulder  with  the  activity 
of  a  boy  until  he  reached  what  he  rightly  judged 
to  be  the  deep-water  entrance  to  the  pool.  As  he 
leaped  to  the  last  boulder,  with  a  snort  and  a  rush 
two  hippopotami  arose  from  its  shadow,  and  with 
loud  snorts  swam  rapidly  through  the  passage  into 
the  open  river. 

"  They  were  awake  ;  we  were  too  soon  after 
their  meal.  But  I  wished  to  be  certain  of  having 
time  to  find  one  to-day,"  said  the  sheikh,  as  we 
proceeded  to  another  pool  about  half  a  mile 
below. 

As  we  clambered  over  some  intervening  rocks, 
through  a  gorge  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  a 
small  pool,  I  saw  the  immense  head  of  a  hippo- 
potamus lying  close  to  a  perpendicular  rock  that 
formed  a  wall,  twenty  feet  long,  jutting  at  right 
angles  into  the  river.  The  old  man  Jali  had  been 
walking  along  just  in  front  of  me,  and  as  I  touched 
him  and  pointed  down  to  the  head,  the  gravity  of 
his  face  was  lifted  as  a  curtain  rises ;  he  looked 
forty  years  younger  in  an  instant.  Hurriedly 
telling  us  in  Arabic  to  halt  and  remain  quiet,  he 
reclimbed  the  gorge  and  disappeared. 

—and  how  he  Stalked  his  Prey. 

In  about  five  minutes  Abou  Do  touched  my 
hand,  and  directed  his  eyes  to  the  middle  of  the 
river.  There,  in  the  rushing  current,  was  the  old 
man,  quietly  carried  along  by  it,  with  only  half 
his  head  showing,  and  the  large  float  bobbing  about 
in  his  wake. 

As  he  neared  the  jutting  wall  of  rock,  he  could 
not  have  been  thirty  feet  from  the  half -asleep 
river  horse,  and  his  head  sank  lower  and  lower 
until  it  was  almost  submerged. 

"  Surely  he,  an  old  man,  can  never  breast  that 
current  to  gain  the  rock  !  "  I  said,  in  a  whisper  to 
the  chief ;  "  and  if  he  cannot,  the  current  will 
carry  him  away  !  " 

But  the  sheikh  only  smiled ;  perhaps  he  did  not 
understand  my  bad  Arabic.  He  made  a  motion  to 
be  silent. 

As  the  veteran  hunter  passed,  the  end  of  the 


rock,  he  turned  on  his  side,  and  after  a  fierce 
struggle  with  the  water,  gained  the  rock  where, 
hidden  from  our  view,  he  rested  until  he  had 
regained  his  breath. 

Then  his  hand  appeared  on  the  top,  next  his 
head ;  and  then,  by  sheer  muscular  force, 
marvellous  in  so  old  a  man,  he  raised  himself  by 
his  arms,  and  slipped  one  knee  between  his  hands. 
He  fitted  the  shaft  of  the  spear  into  the  head,  cast 
clear  the  rope  and  float,  and  rose  slowly  to  his  full 
height,  his  long,  sinewy  arm  raised,  and  advanced 
to  the  edge  of  the  rock.  The  sun  behind  him 
suddenly  cleared  a  large  belt  of  cloud  that  for  a 
few  minutes  had  obscured  it,  and  cast  his  shadow 
forward  right  in  front  of  the  hippopotamus.  Slowly 
the  animal  sank. 

Far  from  exhibiting  surprise,  the  old  Arab  did 
not  move.  No  statue  of  bronze  was  ever  more 
rigid  than  this  old  river  king  with  his  dripping 
body  and  upraised  spear,  just  risen  from  the 
flood. 

For  fully  three  minutes  he  stood  thus,  gazing 
into  the  clear  water.  Then  his  arm  quivered 
slightly;  and  although  the  surface  of  the  water 
was  still  unbroken,  the  spear  descended  like  light- 
ning and  shot  into  the  pool. 

The  way  Hippo  was  Speared— 

In  a  moment  an  enormous  pair  of  jaws  appeared, 
wide  open,  and  then  the  ungainly  head  of  the 
furious  beast,  as  he  sprang  half  out  of  the  water 
and  dashed  across  the  pool. 

We  rushed  down  to  the  rock,  but  could  'see 
nothing  of  the  hippopotamus.  But  presently 
the  creature's  huge  head  reappeared,  far  out  in  the 
current.  Furious  with  pain  and  rage,  the  wounded 
beast  was  fighting  with  powerful  strokes  its  way 
to  the  shallows  farther  down  the  bank. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  creature 
would  have  kept  in  the  deep  water  ;  but  the  float 
hampered  him  when  he  tried  to  sink,  and  lacerated 
his  flesh  by  dragging  at  the  barbed  spear-head. 
His  instinct  drove  him  to  escape  this  torture  by 
landing. 

Suddenly  he  seemed  to  catch  sight  of  the  float, 
bobbing  behind  him  ;  and  connecting  this  with 
the  pain  of  his  wound,  he  immediately  and  furiously 
turned  to  rend  it. 

—and  Dragged  Ashore. 

Then  two  men  carrying  a  long  rope  plunged 
out  into  the  current,  and  drifted  until  one  was  well 
past  the  animal,  and  the  other  some  distance  on 
the  other  side.  The  infuriated  beast,  occupied  in 
chasing  the  float,  which  ever  evaded  him  by  the 
impetus  given  by  his  own  movements,  did  not 
perceive  them.  Their  rope  was  at  least  a  thousand 
feet  long. 

As  soon  as  they  got  the  animal  midway  between 
them  the  two  men  made  their  way  ashore,  sweep- 
ing the  rope  along  until  they  caught  the  float  in 
its  loop.  Then  all  the  Arabs  seized  it,  and  slowly 
drew  the  animal  to  the  shore. 

As  long  as  he  was  in  the  water,  the  hippo- 
potamus seemed  not  to  notice  the  crowd  pulling  at 
him,  and  ploughed  along  in  a  vain  effort  to  reach 
the  float,  which  was  dancing  in  front.    But  as  soon 
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as  he  stood  on  the  land,  a  change  came  over  him. 
For  a  moment  he  stood  at  bay;  then,  regardless 
of  his  wound,  or  the  drag  of  the  barb  in  his  flesh, 
he  charged  straight  at  us,  his  irresistible  rush 
carrying  to  the  ground  nearly  every  one  who  was 
hauling  at  the  rope.  Woe  betide  the  man  who 
was  not  swift  in  regaining  his  feet  ! 

But  the  natives  are  like  cats.  They  scattered 
in  all  directions,  not  running  away,  but  passing 
behind  or  to  the  side  of  the  animal,  diverting  his 
attention  and  breaking  his  charge,  while  those 
nearest  the  ends  of  the  rope  got  a  fresh  purchase 
by  passing  it  around  the  first  boulder  that  offered, 
and  bringing  the  brute  up. 

Now  two  hunters  attacked  him,  one  on  each 
side.  The  animal  charged  one  of  the  hunters,  who 
immediately  fled  ;  but  the  other  speared  him,  and 
a  fresh  and  shorter  purchase  was  obtained. 

Charge  after  charge  he  made,  snapping  the 
spearshafts  like  reeds,  and  biting  one  of  the  ropes 
in  two,  until  the  son  of  the  sheikh,  taking  a  tried 
spear  in  his  hand,  went  to  meet  him  single-handed 
as  a  matador  does  a  bull. 

The  hippopotamus  rushed  blindly  at  him,  and 
was  speared  in  the  eye.  The  hunter  jumped 
warily  to  one  side  to  avoid  the  rush.  Then,  as  the 
rope  swerved  the  animal  round  again,  Suleiman 
ran  up  on  his  blind  side  and  speared  him  to  the 
heart. 

The  exact  reason  for  the  reinstatement  of  The 
Pictorial  World  as  a  sixpenny  weekly  is  a  little 
hard  to  discover.  It  cannot  lay  claim  to  any  dis- 
tinction other  than  the  unenviable  one  of  being 
by  far  the  weakest  of  the  sixpenny  illustrated 
journals.  There  is  simply  no  comparison  between 
it  and  The  Illustrated  London  News,  Graphic,  or 
Black  and  White.  The  obtaining  of  the  £10,000, 
which  I  understand  was  got  together  when  the 
new  company  was  formed,  shows  that  the  managing 
spirits  are  gifted  with  powers  of  persuasion  that 
should  create  the  most  burning  envy  in  the  breast 
of  every  commercial  traveller  in  the  kingdom. 

Something  must  really  be  done  in  the  way  of 
imposing  severe  penalties  upon  those  would-be 
witty  folks  who  hoax  editors  with  bogus  news. 
The  other  day  a  humourist  of  this  description 
succeeded  in  getting  a  number  of  papers  to  pub- 
lish an  appalling  story  of  a  quadruple  duel  in 
Paris,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  complete  canard. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  foresee  circumstances  under 
which  the  publication  of  false  news  of  this  kind 
might  lead  to  most  serious  effects  upon  individuals 
interested  in  a  report  which  they  would  naturally 
imagine  to  be  veracious. 

Editors  have  no  means  of  checking  the  accuracy 
of  matter  of  the  kind,  though  all  sensible  ones 
take  care  that  they  know  from  whom  it  emanates, 
and  it  should  be  in  their  power  to  take  steps 
which  would  lead  the  fabricators  of  such  reports 
to  be  accorded  a  period  of  withdrawal  from  the 
turmoil  of  this  busy  world,  during  which  they 
might  turn  over  in  their  brains  the  extreme  folly 
of  their  conduct. 


GTANT  TORTOISES. 

»v><ferP'     8cienco  Sittings,  London. 

§HEPJE  is  a  good  deal  that  is  weird  about 
the   Galapagos   Islands,    which  are 
situated  in  the  Pacific,  near  the  equator. 
The  islands  are  sixteen  in  number — 
vrcg  «v    nve  °ig  ana*  eleven  small  ones,  with :  ut 
^     counting  ever  so  many  little  islets — 
and  the  line  of  the  equator  runs  directly 
through  the  group.    Nevertheless,  the 
climate  is  not  very  hot,  owing  to  the  remarkably 
low  temperature  of  the  surrounding  waters.  Once 
upon  a  time  these  islands  were  volcanic  peaks, 
uplifted  from  a  portion  of  the  continent,  which  has 
sunk  beneath  the  ocean,  just  leaving  their  tops 
projecting. 

Darwin,  when  he  visited  them,  found  forty- 
nine  species  of  animals  there  which  were  unknown 
to  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Within  recent 
years  many  domesticated  creatures  have  been 
introduced  by  ships  and  have  run  wild.  Thus  at 
present  there  are  wild  cattle,  horses,  and  goats  on 
the  islands  ;  likewise  wild  asses,  which  have 
acquired  a  remarkable  habit  of  sitting  up  like 
rabbits,  on  their  haunches. 

The  Huge  Creatures  Weigh— 

The  most  remarkable  creatures  found  on  the 
islands  are  the  giant  land  tortoises,  for  which  they 
are  famous.  Presumably,  before  the  submergence 
of  that  part  of  the  continent,  they  were  all  of 
one  species,  but  after  that  happened  a  colony  of 
them  was  left  on  each  peak  which  remained  out 
of  water. 

From  these  situations  of  vantage  they  surveyed 
the  surrounding  floods.  Being  unable  to  swim, 
they  could  not  make  their  way  from  island  to 
island,  and  so  each  isolated  community  bred  by 
itself  and  developed  distinct  characteristics  corre- 
sponding to  its  environment.  As  a  result,  each 
island  has  to-day  its  own  peculiar  kind  of  great 
turtles. 

—as  Much  as  Six  Men. 

Specimens  weighing  from  six  hundred  to  seven 
hundred  pounds  have  been  captured,  and  there  is 
authentic  record  of  one  individual  taken  which 
tipped  the  scale  at  eight  hundred  and  seventy 
pounds.  However,  nearly  all  of  the  very  big 
ones  have  been  caught  and  devoured,  and  it  will 
not  be  long  before  the  race  is  exterminated — 
literally  eaten  off  the  face  of  the  earth  by 
gluttonous  man.  It  is  reckoned  that  ten  millions 
of  these  turtles  have  been  taken  from  the  islands 
since  their  discovery. 

No  provisions  for  ships  were  ever  found  equal 
to  these  tortoises,  which  will  remain  in  good  condi- 
tion for  a  year,  without  food  or  water.  A  supply 
of  the  latter  is  carried  by  the  animals  in  a  bag 
which  contains  as  much  as  two  gallons  sometimes. 
They  are  very  sagacious,  and,  when  kept  on  deck, 
can  be  taught  to  confine  themselves  to  any  place 
arranged  for  their  accommodation  by  whipping 
them  gently  with  a  rope's  end  when  they  go  out 
of  it.  The  meat  is  said  to  be  finer  than  that  of 
the  green  turtle. 


A     TURKISH  BARBER. 
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HOW  A  PANORAMA  IS  MADE. 

Velhapen  und  Kiasing's  Hefte,  Berlin. 


^S§||ssS  HERE  are  very  few  large  towns  nowa- 
wM^W^     days  without  a  panorama  ;  everybody 
^wy^KH     knows  what  such  a  thing  is,  but  how 
it  is  made  is  known  to  only  a  few.  As 
'l^^^^^jt    I  have  assisted  in  the  production  of 
one>  I  am  m  a  position  to  lift  the  veil. 
<W^^  A  company  having  been  formed  to 

furnish  the  necessary  capital,  the  next 
thing  is  to  find  or  erect  a  suitable  building.  The 
outer  portion  is  very  simple — a  circular  wall,  on 
which  the  picture  will  be  fixed — encompassing  a 
certain  area,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  erected  the 
gallery  for  the  spectators. 

The  height  of  this  depends  upon  the  horizon  of 
the  painting,  for  a  horizon  either  too  high  or  too 
low  spoils  the  effect.  The  roof  is  of  course  of 
glass.  Over  the  gallery  is  an  awning  which  hides 
the  roof  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  panorama 
from  the  eyes  of  the  curious  visitor. 

The  Early  Preparations. 

Between  the  wall  and  the  gallery — or  the  pillars 
which  support  it — is  a  space  of  about  ten  yards 
which  is  to  form  the  foreground  of  the  show;  it 
is  either  of  sand  or  asphalte  and  is  provided  with 
a  line  of  rails  for  the  work-towers  to  run  upon. 

The  persons  engaged  to  produce  the  panorama 
have  now  to  be  introduced  to  the  reader.  First 
on  the  list  comes  the  painters  proper,  who, 
in  addition  to  ordinary  artistic  ability,  must 
possess  various  special  qualifications;  they  must 
not  be  frightened  at  the  dimensions  of  the  sheet 
in  front  of  them,  must  have  good  nerves,  not  be 
subject  to  fits  of  dizziness,  and  be  expert  gymnasts 
ready  to  work  in  any  breakneck  position. 

Next  come  the  decorators,  followed  by  the  house 
painters  and  the  model.  The  handy  man  is  a  not 
unimportant  member  of  the  staff;  he  is  a  quick, 
busy  man,  guessing  the  wants  of  the  artists  before 
they  are  expressed,  the  very  opposite  of  the  "  over- 
seer," who  generally  looks  as  if  he  were  walking  in 
his  sleep.  Finally,  there  is  a  whole  army  of  brick- 
layers, carpenters,  glaziers,  etc.,  etc. 

How  the  Artist  gets  to  Work. 

Before  the  panorama  can  be  commenced  the 
artists  must  obtain  sketches  and  ideas  from  the 
place  to  be  represented ;  a  journey  is,  therefore, 
undertaken  to  the  spot,  the  artists  returning  with 
full  portfolios  and  ready  for  work.  A  large  sketch, 
one -tenth  of  the  size  of  the  panorama,  is  prepared 
with  great  care,  every  detail  being  considered  from 
all  points  of  view. 

The  building  now  assumes  a  lively  aspect. 
Carpenters  are  busy  with  the  erection  of  the 
"  work- tower,"  which  gradually  rises  to  a  height 
of  fifteen  yards  ;  it  is  made  up  of  four  shafts  con- 
nected by  beams  and  rafters  placed  crosswise,  and 
runs  upon  wheels  on  the  rails ;  it  is  divided  into 
"  floors  "  for  painting  at  different  heights. 

A  smaller  one,  about  half  the  height,  is  also 
made,  and  a  number  of  ladders,  steps,  and  plat- 
forms are  brought  in  to  enable  the  artists  to  work 
at  any  point  they  may  wish. 


The  canvas  is  the  next  consideration.  In  the 
panorama  on  which  I  worked  it  was  seventy  yards 
by  sixteen,  and  was  made  up  of  strips  about  three 
yards  wide.  These  have  to  be  sewn  together  so 
neatly  that  the  seams  are  difficult  to  detect  at  a 
distance,  even  on  the  plain  canvas. 

It  is  fastened  to  a  ledge  just  under  the  roof,  and 
the  lower  edge  is  sewn  round  a  thick  gas-pipe,  on 
which  weights  are  placed  at  short  distances.  This 
arrangement  causes  it  to  hang  uniformly,  though 
somewhat  too  slack,  and  the  men  at  once  proceed 
to  damp  and  size  it,  which  has  the  effect  of  closing 
up  the  pores  and  making  the  canvas  taut. 

As  the  sides  and  edges  cannot  yield,  the  middle 
becomes  so  strained  that  it  stands  out  from  the 
wall,  thus  making  a  convex  surface,  which  is 
exceedingly  advantageous,  because  the  lower  por- 
tion does  not  receive  so  much  light  as  the  upper, 
and  consequently  the  "  sky  "  in  the  picture  looks 
more  natural.  A  coating  of  oil-colour,  and  we  are 
ready  to  begin. 

Dividing-  the  Canvas  into  Squares. 

The  sketch  and  the  canvas  are  divided  into 
squares,  those  on  the  latter  being  ten  times  larger 
than  those  on  the  former.  This  is  easy  enough  so 
far  as  the  sketch  is  concerned,  but  difficult  to  carry 
out  on  the  white  surface  stretched  against  the 
wall. 

Several  people  get  on  the  tower  and  hold  char- 
coal sticks  or  pencils  in  certain  positions  against 
the  canvas  ;  the  machinery  is  set  in  motion,  the 
tower  runs  round  and  the  horizontal  lines  are 
done. 

To  make  the  vertical  lines,  lengths  of  twine 
blackened  with  charcoal,  are  fastened  at  the  top 
and  bottom  against  the  wall ;  by  pulling  them  in 
the  middle  and  letting  go  you  get  the  lines. 

The  outlines  on  each  square  of  the  sketch  are 
then  copied  on  tracing  paper  and  divided  among 
several  persons  so  that  the  drawing  can  be  com- 
menced on  different  parts  at  the  same  time ;  in  a 
short  time  the  outlines  are  reproduced  on  the 
canvas  in  an  enlarged  form  and  the  real  work  of 
painting  begins. 

When  you  get  close  to  the  canvas  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  draw  the  lines  straight, -and  when 
a  line  is  drawn  you  have  to  swing  yourself  up 
into  the  gallery  to  see  how  it  looks.  The  most 
convenient  way  is  to  get  somebody  to  stand  in  the 
gallery  and  indicate  the  proper  direction  of  the 
line  by  means  of  a  long  cane  or  something  similar. 

Each  artist  takes  the  subjects  which  are  most  in 
his  line  ;  thus,  in  a  picture  of  Constantinople  one 
would  take  the  mosques,  etc.,  another  the 
Bosphorus  and  shipping,  and  so  on. 

Saucepans  for  Palettes. 

You  don't  take  a  little  colour  from  a  tube  and 
put  it  on  a  palette ;  you  have  large  tubs  of  colour, 
and  your  palettes  are  pots  and  pans  of  all  descrip- 
tions, including  saucepans.  You  mix  your  sky  or 
water  or  ground  shade  by  shade  from  the 
"  palettes,"  and  when  you  have  it  ready — and  it 
requires  considerable  experience — you  can  get  the 
house-painters  to  lend  you  a  hand. 

It  is  like  a  large  workshop  ;  the  workers  are 
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dressed  in  white  ducks  and  all  sorts  of  clothes  ; 
one  man  is  singing,  another  whistling ;  the  towers 
creak  when  they  move  along,  there  is  the  noise  of 
the  brushes  and  the  stirring  of  the  colours  as  they 
are  mixed  ;  the  hurried  footsteps  of  the  handy  man 
as  he  hastens  to  get  something  for  one  or 
another. 

One  day  I  heard  a  cry  of  "  Oh ! "  from  above 
quickly  followed  by  "  Ugh ! "  from  below ;  on 
looking  round  I  found  that  the  one  above  had  let 
his  palette  fall  upon  the  head  of  the  man  under- 
neath. The  latter  presented  a  pitiable  spectable 
and  had  to  wash  his  head  several  times  with  the 
help  of  turpentine  before  he  regained  his  natural 
appearance. 

Little  by  little  the  work  approaches  completion 
and  the  large  brushes  give  place  to  smaller  ones  as 
you  go  into  detail.  The  picture  finished,  the 
towers  are  taken  to  pieces,  the  ladders,  steps,  and 
platform  taken  away,  the  rails  pulled  up  and  the 
foreground  of  the  panorama  arranged ;  the  critics 
— and  shareholders — come  on  a  visit  of  inspection, 
and  your  work  is  done. 

 =«=aQQQ)QQ3©»==  

ABOUT   THE  ALBATROSS. 

cj^w     Ledger,   New  York. 

i^^^^^HERE  are  several  varieties  of  the  alba- 
tross,  the  great  white  one  being  the 
^vkHBS:'     most  striking.    At  Marian  Island,  in 
?>P§||2^     the  Southern  Ocean,  they  nest  in  great 
'iSL^^a      numbers,  their  white  shapes  dotting 
tr^^fjs^    the  plains,  and  forming  conspicuous 
objects.    The  nest  is  a  low  mound,  a 
"""^         foot  and  a  half  at  the  least  in  diameter 
at  the  top.    The  female  sits  on  the  nest,  the  male 
standing  beside  her,  both  refusing  to  move  when 
approached,  simply  snapping  their  bills  together 
violently. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  is  that  often  when 
a  bird  is  taken  from  the  nest  no  egg  appears,  and 
for  a  long  time  it  seemed  difficult  to  find  one.  The 
secret  was  that  the  albatross  conceals  its  egg  in  a 
pouch,  so  that  it  can  step  aside  and  actually  carry 
it.  The  latter  is  about  5  in.  long,  speckled  with 
red  at  the  end,  and  but  one  egg  is  deposited. 
During  the  time  of  incubation  the  birds  do  not 
fly,  being  apparently  helpless. 

The  birds  are  affectionate  lovers,  the  male  being 
a  self-appointed  guardian,  standing  by  the  nest, 
spreading  his  tail  and  wings,  throwing  his  head  in 
the  air,  and  all  the  time  uttering  a  curious  cry. 
The  female  responds,  they  touch  bills  in  an 
albatrossian  kiss,  and  then  the  flopping,  singing 
(?),  and  bill-lifting  go  on  by  the  half -hour  at  a 
time. 

The  albatross  known  as  the  molly-hawk  is 
smaller,  but  equally  interesting.  Its  nest  looks 
from  a  distance  on  the  plain  like  a  high  cheese-box, 
being  a  pillar  or  column  with  overhanging  edges 
about  14  in.  in  diameter  and  a  foot  in  height.  The 
egg  is  as  large  as  that  of  a  goose,  and,  as  in  the 
case  cited,  is  held  in  a  pouch  during  incubation. 
The  male  watches  by  the  nest,  and  now  and  then 
utters  a  loud,  shrill,  laugh-like  sound. 


HOW   TO   ANNIHILATE  FOG. 

»  Mlustratie,    Utrecht. 

f WIDE -AWAKE    inventor  has  dis- 
covered a  means  of  overcoming  fog. 
The  fog  has  always  been  the  greatest 
enemy  of  the  mariner,  the  one  which 
he  has  never  been  able  to  control. 
It  makes  the  huge  steamship  as  help- 
less as  a  dory.    It  is  the  one  element 
of   danger   in   ocean  voyages  with 
which  human  ingenuity  has  thus  far  been  unable 
to  cope.    This  inventor  is  now  in  New  York  per- 
fecting the  details. 

An  Eleetrieal  Discharge— 

"  The  force  used,"  says  the  inventor — an  American 
— "  is  a  form  of  electrical  discharge.  The  effect 
is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  intensity  of  the  fog; 
that  is,  the  denser  the  fog  the  more  easily  it  is 
affected  by  the  discharge.  The  consequence  is  that 
with  a  dense  fog  a  larger  area  can  be  cleared  with 
the  release  of  the  same  amount  of  energy.  There 
is  no  electric  spark  to  be  seen,  and  no  detonation 
or  explosion  accompanies  the  discharge.  The 
largest  area  we  have  been  able  to  practically  clear 
by  one  discharge  has  been  70,500  square  feet, 
nearly  two  acres,  which  is  approximately  150  feet 
in  every  direction. 

—which  Crystallises  Fog  to  Rain. 

This  was  done  in  Boston  harbour.  With  greater 
energy,  such  as  will  be  obtained  on  oceaD 
steamships,  many  times  that  area  can  be  cleared. 
The  fog  falls  in  the  form  of  rain.  The  atmo- 
sphere of  the  cleared  area  is  exceedingly  clear, 
just  as  it  is  after  a  shower  in  summer.  The  period 
of  absolute  absence  from  fog  is  merely  momentary 
in  duration. 

The  fog  immediately  begins  to  form  again 
and  to  drift  in  from  surrounding  areas.  This 
takes  place  so  rapidly  that  within  five  minutes 
the  original  condition  prevails.  In  our  experi- 
ments in  Boston  Harbour,  seven  minutes  elapsed 
before  the  fog  reformed.  It  is  of  course  im- 
possible to  obliterate  the  fog,  but  by  a  succes- 
sion of  discharges  at  intervals  of  two  minutes  it 
keeps  the  area  I  have  referred  to  practically  clear. 
Therefore,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
particular  steamer  from  which  the  discharges  are 
made,  no  fog  exists." 

 ===tt33)Q>QgQe>*===  

I  am  told  that  The  Times  is  about  to  try  the- 
experiment  of  a  Paris  edition,  which  is  to  appear 
early  enough  to  admit  of  its  reaching  the  South  of 
France  in  time  to  provide  Britishers  who  are- 
sojourning  there  with  the  current  history  of  the 
world  as  seen  by  the  young  lions  of  Printing  House 
Square.  M.  de  Blowitz,  the  Paris  corresponded 
of  The  Times,  has  been  paying  a  visit  to  London 
recently  with  the  express  object  of  discussing  the- 
feasibihty  of  the  scheme  with  those  in  authority. 
The  principal  opposition  to  be  encountered  is  that 
of  the  Paris  edition  of  The  New  York  Herald,  which 
is  as  conspicuous  a  success  as  the  London  edition 
was  a  failure. 
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THE  MOST  DEAD-ALIVE  NEWSPAPERS. 

V*^       Englishman,    Calcutta. 

^l&^ERE'S  your  daily  paper  of  to-morrow  !" 

Th is  is  the  cry  1  hear  at  five  o'clock  every 
39Kwf     afternoon  in  the  streets  of  Mexico  City. 
^^SL     Dozens  of  newsboys   are  crying  it. 
3^  iWw     ^a»&e^'  dirty  little  fellows,  they  look  out 
under  big  hats  and  stick  cheaply  printed 
\  ?      newspapers  under  your  nose  while  they 
yell  out  in  Spanish  the  names  of  their  papers  and 
say  that  they  contain  all  the  news  of  to-morrow. 

In  the  morning  they  will  cry  the  same  papers  as 
just  from  the  press,  and  pretend  that  they  contain 
all  the  news  of  the  day.  Mexican  daily  news- 
papers are  always  printed  in  the  afternoon  before 
the  date  of  publication.  The  editors  and  reporters 
are  too  lazy  to  think  of  night  work,  and  they  have 
no  idea  of  the  value  of  news. 

Their  Happy-go-lueky  Methods. 

Telegrams  are  just  as  likely  to  be  printed  three 
days  after  reception  or  to  be  thrown  out  entirely 
as  to  be  used  at  once,  and  a  prosy  three-column 
■editorial  often  crowds  out  a  big  accident  or  good 
news  matter. 

Nevertheless  there  are  twenty-nine  dailies  in 
Mexico  City.  Most  of  these  are  subsidised  by 
the  Government.  All  have  small  circulations,  and 
the  biggest  journal  in  the  whole  Mexican  Republic 
runs  out  only  about  five  thousand  copies  daily. 
This  is  El  Monitor  Repuhlicano,  the  great  inde- 
pendent daily  of  Mexico  City,  which  contains 
about  three  hundred  thousand  people. 

The  Monitor  Repuhlicano  yields  £10,000  a  year, 
and  it  is  the  best  newspaper  property  in  Mexico. 
It  gets  no  subsidy  from  the  Government,  and  is 
supported  by  the  Conservative  party.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  independent  of  journals  in  its  advertising 
methods.  It  will  not  take  an  advertisement  for 
any  fixed  time,  only  for  as  long  as  it  is  convenient 
to  publish  it,  and  it  will  not  make  any  reductions 
dn  price  for  a  number  of  insertions.  It  has  four 
pages  and  sells  for  three  pence  a  copy. 

The  Control  assumed  by  Government. 

The  editor  of  the  Repuhlicano  is  now  and  then 
too  decided  in  his  criticisms  of  the  Government, 
and  like  all  other  editors  in  Mexico  he  suddenly 
finds  himself  arrested  and  given  a  few  months 
•or  a  year  or  so's  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary. 

There  is  practically  no  freedom  of  the  press  in 
Mexico.  The  editor  of  a  newspaper  who  is 
obliged  to  sign  his  name  to  his  matter  never  feels 
certain  as  to  whether  he  will  not  be  taken  to 
Belem,  which  is  the  name  of  the  Mexican 
penitentiary.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  corridor  of  this 
prison  which  is  devoted  to  newspaper  editors  and 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  "  Newspaper  row." 

Most  of  the  articles  in  a  Mexican  newspaper  are 
signed,  and  the  paper  has  to  print  in  every  issue 
the  name  of  a  man  who  is  responsible  for  those 
which  are  not  signed,  and  in  case  of  trouble  as  to 
the  unsigned  articles  this  man  goes  to  prison.  In 
some  of  the  newspaper  offices  here  the  employes 
assume  this  responsibility  turn  about.  The  El 
Tiempo  or  the  Times  is  the  organ  of  the  Church 


party,  and  it  often  denounces  the  Government. 
Its  editors  are  frequently  imprisoned,  but  it 
makes  about  £2,000  a  year  and  it  considers  itself 
doing  well. 

The  leading  Government  paper  is  El  Universal. 
This  is  subsidised  by  the  Government  and  it  gets 
£200  a  month.  The  editor  has  also  been  made  a 
Senator  and  he  gets  a  Senator's  salary.  The 
Universal  has  about  fifteen  editors  to  every  one 
reporter,  and  this  is  the  proportion  in  most  of  the 
offices.  The  editorials  are  chiefly  essays.  The 
Mexicans  do  not  know  what  the  racy  paragraph 
means.  The  first  page  of  every  Mexican  news- 
paper is  devoted  to  long-winded  critiques  and 
commentaries  on  current  events  or  ancient  history. 

Two  Brilliant  Exceptions. 

The  only  live  papers  that  the  city  has  are  two 
dailies  published  in  English  and  patronised  by  the 
English-speaking  people  of  Mexico.  One  of  these 
is  The  Two  Republics,  which  was  established  about 
twenty-five  years  ago  and  which  makes  about 
£2,000  a  year.  Its  editor  is  Mr.  Mastella  Clark,  and 
its  business  manager  is  Mr.  Sidney  Guy  Sea,  one 
of  the  brightest  newspaper  managers  of  the  United 
States,  who  was  forced  to  go  to  Mexico  for  his 
health. 

All  kinds  of  newspaper  work  in  Mexico  are 
poorly  paid.  Editors  get  from  £2  to  -£4  a  week. 
The  essay  editors  get  the  highest  salaries.  As  to  tele- 
graphic news,  the  papers  seem  to  think  nothing  of 
quoting  from  their  contemporaries  telegrams  which 
have  been  used  a  day  or  two  before,  and  an  event 
three  months  old  will  be  put  in  with  as  much 
assurance  as  though  it  had  just  happened.  Time, 
in  fact,  is  of  no  importance  in  any  affair  of 
Mexican  life,  and  neither  the  people  nor  the 
editors  seem  to  care  as  to  whether  the  matter  is 
new  or  old. 

Athletic  journalism  has  recently  seen  the  advent 
of  a  newcomer  called  English  Sports,  a  penny 
weekly  devoted  to  every  branch  of  outdoor  exer- 
cise. The  list  of  contributors  is  a  strong  one, 
and  I  hope  English  Sports  will  meet  a  better  fate 
than  the  journal  of  the  same  class  entitled  Play, 
which  was  started  some  few  years  ago  under  the 
financial  auspices  of  the  redoubtable  Mr.  George 
Newnes,  and  which  proved  to  be  one  of  the  very 
many  unprofitable  ventures  in  which  that  gentle- 
man has  lost  a  good  deal  of  the  money  he  has 
made  out  of  Tit-Bits. 


Though  a  good  start  is  a  great  factor  in  ultimate 
success,  the  example  of  Pick -Me- Up  shows  that 
it  is  not  absolutely  indispensable.  Mr.  Reichardt, 
the  editor  of  the  cleverly  illustrated  penny  weekly, 
told  me  once  that  in  his  innocent  inexperience  he 
produced  60,000  [copies  of  numbers  1  and  2, 
having  them  printed  together  to  save  expense. 
The  trade  took  off  his  hands  5,000  of  the  two 
numbers  combined.  One  would  have  thought 
that  so  disheartening  a  start  was  enough  to  crush 
the  life  out  of  any  business,  but  Pick-Me-Up  very 
quickly  made  up  for  this  bad  start. 
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"  HIGHNESS"  AND  "MAJESTY. 


Orszag-Vilag, 


Buda  Pesth. 


UANA,  the  wife  of  King  Felipe,  passion- 
ately loved  the  art  of  painting,  and 
practised  it  with  admirable  results.  It 
was,  of  course,  rumoured  that  the  poor 
queen  had  become  deranged,  and  that 
this  artistic  application  was  a  diversion 
suggested  by  physicians.    It  is  certain, 
however,  that  Her  Highness  became  a 
consummate  artist.  Her  perception  was 
keen  and  her  hand  true  ;  an  interesting  face,  seen 
but  once,  she  could  depict  in  a  shape  readily 
recognisable  both  in  feature  and  character. 

One  day  it  pleased  her  royal  husband  to  scan 
the  album  wherein  the  versatile  hand  of  the  queen 
had  sketched  from  her  rich  fancy  and  reproduced 
scenes  from  her  charming  surroundings. 

At  that  time,  let  it  be  understood,  Juana  alone 
was  addressed  as  "  Your  Majesty."  Her  spouse, 
in  consequence  of  being  the  offspring  of  a  foreign 
sovereign,  was  addressed  as  "Your  Highness," 
and  upon  all  official  documents  requiring  both 
signatures  one  read  "  Juana,  regina,"  and  under- 
neath, ran  the  other,  "  Felipe,  rex."  This  king 
by  marriage  found  in  his  wife's  sketch  book 
numerous  and  varied  portraits  of  a  remarkably 
handsome  knight.  Sometimes  he  was  portrayed 
as  a  victorious  hero ;  then  as  a  praying  pilgrim  ; 
and  again  as  a  kneeling  lover.  This  truly  hand- 
some face  must  have  occupied  the  queen's  fancy, 
for  it  was  often  depicted,  and  in  a  manner 
strikingly  conscientious  and  ardent.  One  could 
see  at  a  glance  that  the  heart  had  assisted  the 
hand. 

The  visage  was  not  that  of  King  Felipe.  The 
face  was  wholly  unknown  to  him.  Perhaps  it  was 
merely  an  ideal  vision  of  youth,  such  as  appears 
to  maidens  in  romantic  dreams,  a  supernatural 
being.  This  was  Felipe's  first  conjecture  as  he 
gazed  upon  the  pictures  ;  but,  upon  further  reflec- 
tion, his  conception  of  them  became  less  innocent. 
He  was  seized  with  jealousy,  and  jealousy  and 
revenge  go  hand  in  hand  in  Spain.  An  inquiry 
sent  to  the  Grand  Inquisitor  anent  the  original 
of  the  sketches,  a  wink  to  the  argus-eyed  officers 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  information  was  not 
long  in  coming.  The  man  with  the  handsome, 
knightly  countenance,  the  full  red,  laughing  lips, 
the  large,  luminous  eyes  underneath  the  thick, 
dark,  bold  eyebrows  was — so  the  Grand  Inquisitor 
informed  the  King  —  Don  Jayme  d'Avila,  a 
marrano. 

At  that  time  a  marrano — which  is  the  Spanish 
term  for  a  pig — was  a  marauding  knight,  and 
generally  an  apostate.  Although  proselytes,  they 
were  strongly  suspected  of  heresy,  and,  conse- 
quently, bitterly  persecuted,  despite  the  fact  that 
they  were  the  flower  and  the  glory  of  the  Andalu- 
sian  nobility,  celebrated  for  their  valour  in  tourna- 
ment, their  chivalric  deportment,  and  their 
bravery  in  battle.  It  was  not  impossible  that 
Don  Jayme  d'Avila  bore  no  particular  resemblance 
to  the  pictures  in  the  queen's  sketch-book ;  but  he 
was  a  marrano  and  the  wealthiest  Spanish  noble- 


man of  the  time.  This  was  enough  for  the  judges- 
of  the  Inquisition. 

There  lived  in  Castile  an  arilst  of  renown.  His 
reputation  was  not  achieved  by  creating  a  new 
school,  or  the  painting  of  valuable  masterpieces, 
but  by  his  wonderful  quickness  and  accuracy  in 
sketching  portraits.  His  name  was  Luis  de 
Lucero,  but  he  was  known  among  his  confreres  as 
Fapresto  the  Rapid.  King  Felipe  sent  for  Fapresto. 

"  Master,"  said  the  king,  "  you  are  to  make 
several  sketches  of  a  living  countenance.  The 
person  will  be  at  your  disposition  for  two  hours. 
How  many  sketches  can  you  make  in  that  time  ?  'r 

"  As  many  as  your  Majesty  commands." 

"  No  flattery !  First,  I  am  not  addressed 
as  '  Majesty,'  and,  secondly,  an  artist  cannot  be 
commanded.  Shall  you  be  able  to  make  ten  good 
portraits  of  the  face  within  two  hours,  if  you 
receive  a  compensation  of  two  thousand  picayunes 
per  copy  ?  " 

The  painter's  greedy  eyes  glittered. 

"  If  your  Majesty — I  crave  pardon,  but  I  find 
the  appellation  just — if  it  please  your  Majesty  to 
honour  me  with  four  thousand  picayunes  for  each 
drawing  I  will  guarantee  to  make  fifteen  copies." 

"  Good  !  You  shall  have  the  sum  ;  but  if  the 
face  you  are  to  delineate  change  from  time  to 
time  and  the  expressions  vary  constantly,  will  it 
not  confuse  you  ?  Remember,  the  countenance 
will  not  be  an  ordinary  one  ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  to  be  an  extraordinary,  a  remarkable  face." 

"  Oh,  your  Majesty,  an  outre  face  is  ever  a 
fascinating  study  !  It  is  something  for  which  a 
real  artist  yearns.  If  such  a  subject  await  me,  I 
shall  gladly  portray  it  for  less  money — say,  three 
thousand  picayunes." 

"  Silence  !  One  does  not  bargain  with  servants 
in  the  Escurial.  Go  to  the  Alyuazil's  Chamber. 
You  will  there  receive  material  for  your  work." 

In  the  chamber  they  handed  the  artist  the 
necessary  material  and  requested  him  to  step  into 
a  closed  sedan.  For  a  long  time  he  was  carried 
through  echoing  halls  and  corridors.  Finally,  the 
carriers  stopped  in  what  the  artist  surmised  must 
either  be  a  room  with  low  ceiling  or  one  which 
was  thronged  with  people,  for  the  echoes  ceased. 

The  doors  of  the  sedan  were  opened  and  Lucero 
stepped  out.  At  the  first  glance  he  recognised  the 
place.  Although  he  had  never  been  there  before, 
yet  any  child  in  Spain  would  have  known  it,  for 
mothers  and  nurses  had  often  recited  to  the  little 
ones  under  their  care  terrible  tales  of  this  awful 
chamber. 

The  ceiling,  walls,  arches,  and  pillars  were 
covered  with  black  cloth.  Depending  from  the 
huge  pillars  were  massive  rings  and  chains  bearing 
the  peculiar  rust  that  accrues  from  dried  blood. 
In  the  corner  lay  iron  tongs,  scissors,  queerly- 
shaped  spoons,  hammers,  screws,  and  other  strange 
objects.  In  the  rear,  upon  a  slightly  elevated 
platform,  sat  several  sepulchral,  mute  figures 
attired  in  heavy  black,  their  faces  covered  with  a 
cloth  of  the  same  hue.  At  one  side,  the  weak, 
trembling  flicker  of  a  candle  intensified  the  gloom 
and  horror  of  the  place.  It  was  the  chamber  of 
the  Inquisition. 
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But  one  visage  upon  the  estrade  was  uncovered. 
It  was  that  of  the  Grand  Inquisitor.  He  was 
seated  upon  a  high  chair  amid  the  judges,  and  was 
attired  in  a  black,  pearl-studded,  satin  gown, 
which  was  strikingly  conspicuous  among  the 
plain  garments  of  the  others. 

At  the  other  side  of  the  court  were  a  table  and 
three  stools,  one  of  which  was  reserved  for  the 
artist,  the  others  being  occupied  by  two  men  who 
were  as  thickly  veiled  as  the  judges.  One  of  them 
had  a  quill  in  his  hand.  He  was  the  recorder. 
The  other,  who  requested  Lucero  with  a  haughty 
gesture  to  be  seated,  suggested  the  king.  Not  a 
word  was  spoken.    Action  alone  seemed  to  suffice. 

After  the  artist  had  arranged  his  material,  the 
personage  at  his  side  gave  an  authoritative  sign 
to  the  Grand  Inquisitor,  who  repeated  it  to  two 
myrmidons.  The  myrmidons  walked  to  the  centre 
of  the  hall  and  removed  a  cloth,  beneath  which 
a  ball-shaped  object  appeared  to  move.  It  was 
the  head  that  Fapresto  was  commissioned  to 
depict.  It  was  not  a  lifeless  head  severed  from 
the  body.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  a  very 
animated,  a  heroic  head,  from  which  a  pair  of 
angry,  fiery  eyes  seemed  to  dart  flames.  The  brow 
expressed  a  noble  courage,  and  the  lips  evinced  the 
utmost  contempt.  It  was  a  head  of  the  kind  that 
warriors  revere  and  women  adore. 

Fapresto  comprehended  the  situation  at  once. 
He  must  sketch  the  agonizing  changes  that  the 
Caladria  would  make  upon  the  face. 

The  artist  was  not  of  a  timorous  nature,  but 
he  could  not  suppress  a  shudder.  This  Torque- 
madian  torture  consisted  of  a  large  metal  cask 
filled  with  oil,  placed  under  the  floor,  directly 
beneath  an  aperture.  The  delinquent  was  forced 
into  the  cask,  the  hiatus  giving  to  the  spectators  a 
full  view  of  the  head.  Under  the  cask  a  slow  fire 
would  be  ignited  and  intensified  according  to  the 
obstinacy  of  the  prisoner. 

Lucero's  crayon  flew  over  the  parchment.  It 
depicted  a  face,  the  eyes  of  which  shot  forth  con- 
tempt, hate,  and  uncompromising  disdain.  Fap- 
resto's  neighbour  glanced  over  the  artist's  shoulders 
and  nodded  approvingly. 

The  Grand  Inquisitor  breaks  the  silence  ;  turn- 
ing towards  the  accused,  he  says  :  "  Don  Jayme 
d'Avila,  confess  to  your  judges :  When  did  you 
first  speak  to  Juana,  the  daughter  of  Fernando 
of  Aragonia  ?  " 

The  lips  opened.  "  I  have  seen  her  only  from 
afar,  and  have  never  spoken  to  her." 

"  Don  Jayme  d'Avila,  do  not  attempt  to  deceive 
your  judges.  You  have  been  detected  in  dis- 
honourable relations  with  Juana.    Confess  !  " 

At  these  words  the  heroic  face  flushed  with 
anger ;  the  eyes  shot  forth  lightning  glances. 
The  knight  was  surpassingly  handsome  at  this 
moment. 

"  Your  question  calumniates  the  one  to  whom 
you  and  every  Spaniard  owes  reverence  and  duty. 
Were  I  to  countenance  your  question  I  should  feel 
self -contempt.  The  queen  is  as  pure  and  innocent 
as  an  angel  from  Heaven." 

Lucero  was  about  to  sketch  this  indignant  visage 
when  his  hand  was  stayed  by  the  personage  beside 


him,  who  said.  "  Never  mind  that ;  you  will  have  a 
prettier  expression  presently." 

He  nodded  to  the  Inquisitor,  who  gave  a  signal 
to  the  two  myrmidons.    They  hurried  away. 

Soon  D'Avila's  expression  changed.  The  fire 
had  been  ignited. 

"  Now,  then,  Fapresto  !  " 

At  first  the  eyes  glowed  and  the  veins  upon  the 
brow  began  to  swell.  A  presentiment  of  his  fate 
was  mirrored  in  the  knight's  face.  Despair  and  the 
frightful  cognisance  of  utter  helplessness  dis- 
figured that  manly  countenance.  It  was  an 
interesting  second  study. 

"  Will  you  answer  my  question  now,  Don  Jayme 
d'Avila  ? "  resounded  throughout  the  hall  in  the 
hollow,  querulous  voice  of  the  Grand  Inquisitor. 

"  May  my  tongue  be  paralysed  for  ever  if  it 
respond  even  in  a  single  syllable  to  your  infamous 
question." 

At  these  words  the  head  turned  toward  the 
judges'  again  in  full  possession  of  the  heroic  deter- 
mination that  had  faltered  for  a  moment.  The 
lips  were  tightly  compressed  as  though  to  keep 
back  an  exclamation  of  pain,  and  the  eyes  expressed 
derision  rather  than  submission.  Lucero  grasped 
his  crayon  for  a  third  study. 

The  fire  Was  stirred  and  fanned.  From  the 
white  brow  large  drops  of  perspiration  flowed 
down  the  face,  upon  which  the  intense  struggle 
between  an  iron  will  and  unspeakable  pain  was 
visible.  Suddenly  the  cramped  lips  opened 
and  groans  were  heard  that  must  have  elicited 
pity  from  hearts  less  hard  than  those  in  the 
Inquisition. 

"  Now,  Fapresto,  draw  !  " 

The  expression  changed  as  rapidly  as  thought, 
and  gradually  became  metallic.  Mind  no  longer 
predominated  in  it.  The  eyes  rolled  wildly  in 
hollow  sockets,  the  mouth  frothed,  and  the  lips 
emitted  spasmodic  moans. 

"  Quick  !  Quick,  Fapresto !  The  fourth  study 
will  be  a  gem  !  " 

The  fire  was  again  stirred  and  fed. 

"  Don  Jayme  d'Avila,  will  you  answer  my  ques- 
tion now  ?  "  asked  the  Grand  Inquisitor  in  a  calm 
but  terribly  significant  tone. 

The  head  did  not  respond  ;  it  had  ceased  to- 
anathematise,  but — it  began  to  laugh  !  The 
excruciating  agony  had  forced  the  knight  to  mad- 
dened laughter,  and  then  to  demoniacal  yells. 
This  horrible  laughter  caused  the  myrmidons  to 
tremble,  and  Lucero  was  compelled  to  think  of  the 
gold  that  would  soon  make  him  wealthy  in  order 
to  quell  his  throbbing  heart,  steady  his  shaking 
hands,  and  subdue  his  tears. 

The  person  at  the  artist's  side  again  nodded. 
The  Grand  Inquisitor  understood.  He  ordered 
the  flames  to  be  partially  extinguished  ;  otherwise 
the  victim  would  too  soon  be  delivered  from  torture. 

The  face  slowly  lost  its  ruddy  colour  and 
gradually  took  a  flaccid,  yellow  hue.  The  features 
returned  somewhat  to  their  natural  lines,  but 
furrows  in  the  shape  of  diminutive  reptiles 
appeared  to  flit  across  the  countenance.  Not  a 
vestige  of  youth  or  beauty  remained.  The  sixth 
sketch  was  finished. 
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The  Inquisitor  again  queried  :  "  Will  you  reply, 
Don  Jaynie  ? " 

The  head  had  comprehended.  Slowly  it  was 
lifted ;  the  eyes  opened  wildly  as  though  they 
would  dart  from  their  sockets  ;  the  chin  shook  and 
fell.  The  scene  was  an  awful  one.  The  cold- 
hearted  and  rapacious  artist  shuddered  as  he 
turned  away. 

"  Well,  Fapresto,  why  do  you  hesitate  ?  This 
is  the  most  interesting  study  of  all." 

The  phantom  head  spoke  in  a  thick,  stertorous 
voice  :  "  Felipe — in  seven — days — I  shall — answer 
you." 

The  eyes  rolled,  the  lids  sank  heavily,  the  lips 
became  blue  and  remained  open ;  the  head  drew 
to  one  side  and  fell  heavily  upon  the  flagstone. 
Every  feature  stiffened. 

"  Extinguish  the  fire  !  "  cried  the  Inquisitor. 

"  Is  not  this  a  magnificent  study  ?  Draw  it 
carefully  and  at  your  leisure.  He  has  fainted. 
They  will  revive  him  presently." 

They  did  not  succeed,  however.  He  had  not 
fainted.    He  was  dead. 

"  You  stupid  fellow ! "  cried  the  artist,  when 
Don  Jayme's  death  was  announced.  "Was  it 
necessary  for  you  to  die  at  the  eighth  sketch  ?  I 
lose  four  thousand  picayunes  !  " 

"  Do  not  fear ;  you  will  receive  the  full  amount 
for  the  eight  studies.  They  have  been  superbly 
executed.    Now,  go  home  and  retouch  them." 

Lucero  stepped  into  the  sedan  and  was  con- 
veyed to  his  study. 

In  four  days  the  portraits  were  finished.  They 
were  executed  with  terrible  fidelity.  Felipe 
praised  them  highly  and  sent  them  to  the  queen. 

On  the  fifth  day  it  was  announced  that  the 
queen  was  insane.  On  the  sixth  day  the  grandees 
of  Castile  were  assembled  in  the  Escurial,  where 
they  were  informed  by  Felipe  that  in  consequence 
of  the  queen's  deranged  mind  she  would  be  unable 
to  govern.  On  the  seventh  day  Felipe  the  Fair 
was  no  longer  "  Highness,"  but  "  Majesty,"  and 
his  name  was  written  above  Juana's  upon  State 
documents.  On  the  eighth  day  this  same  Felipe 
lay  upon  a  bier — he  was  found  dead  inhischamber 
that  morning. 

Quite  the  most  wonderful  pennyworth  I  have 
seen  is  Onward  and  Upward,  a  monthly  magazine 
edited  by  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen  and  owned  by 
her  husband,  the  Earl.  Rather  smaller  than  Search 
Light,  it  consists  of  thirty-two  pages,  well  printed 
on  good  paper  and  profusely  illustrated.  Onward 
and  Upward  is  of  course  not  brought  out  at  a 
profit,  but  is  the  organ  of  the  various  philanthropic 
movements  in  which  its  editor  and  proprietor  are 
interested.  Some  reproductions  of  Kodak  photo- 
graphs in  the  June  number,  which  illustrate  an 
article  by  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen  entitled  "  An 
Indian  Summer  at  Guisachan  Farm,"  are  particu- 
larly successful.  With  each  number  of  Onward 
and  Upward  is  given  a  copy  of  a  Liliputian  paper 
called  Wee  Willie  Winkie,  which  does  for  the  little 
ones  what  Onward  and  Uvward  does  for  their 
elders. 


SOME  ODD  EFFECTS  OF  DYNAMITE. 
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HE  progress  of  science  and  civilisation 
*s  a^tended    with    unpleasant  conse- 
quences.      Railway    accidents  have 
already  given  rise  to  a  new  complaint, 
called   "  railway   spine,"  consequent 
j>Im^k      upon  the  severe  shock  to  the  nervous 
^■J**        system.    In  the  same  way,  no  doubt, 
dynamite  explosions  will  also  enrich 
pathology  with  another  new  nervous  disorder,  and 
we  may  expect  to  hear  the  observations  of  physi- 
cians on  this  subject  before  long,  seeing  that  dyna- 
mite explosions  are  becoming  fashionable. 

The  Curious  Result  of  an  Explosion. 

In  the  meantime  M.  Regnard  has  furnished  us 
with  some  notes  concerning  the  fish  in  a  pond  in 
which  he  exploded  a  few  cartridges  containing 
about  an  ounce  of  dynamite.  Of  course  those 
which  were  near  the  cartridge  were  annihilated, 
the  others  were  seen  to  rise  to  the  surface  and 
float  on  their  side. 

They  were  not  dead,  for  the  slightest  touch 
sufficed  to  restore  their  agility  and  make  them 
disappear.  This  latter  peculiarity  is  well  known 
to  poachers  who  use  this  explosive,  and  they  take 
care  to  secure  the  fish  in  a  net  without  handling  it. 

After  an  explosion  of  fire-damp,  miners  are  often 
found  lying  unconscious,  but  unhurt,  in  a  part  of 
the  mine  where  the  explosion  has  not  caused  the 
least  material  damage.  They  are  suffering  from  a 
shock  to  the  brain,  the  effects  of  which  they  some- 
times feel  for  months. 

In  the  same  way  dynamite  causes  very  intense 
vibrations  in  the  vicinity,  which  affect  the  nervous 
centres  and  produces  symptoms  similar  to  those 
experienced  by  people  who  have  been  in  a  railway 
accident. 

Why  Dynamite  Tears  off  Clothes. 

One  thing  which  has  always  been  noticed  in 
this  connection  is  that  the  clothes  of  the  victims 
are  more  or  less  torn.  It  has  been  recognised  that 
this  is  due  to  the  passage  of  columns  of  air 
violently  and  rapidly  expelled  by  the  expansion  of 
the  gases  coming  from  the  explosive  substance. 

These  columns  of  air,  the  force  of  which  is  very 
great,  only  damage  solid  and  angular  objects ; 
when  they  meet  elastic  and  round  surfaces  they 
glide  in  and  out  the  shape  of  the  object,  and  by  a 
kind  of  rubbing  process  drag  off  the  clothing. 

The  multiplicity  and  dissimilarity  of  the  effects 
of  a  dynamite  explosion  are  explained  by  its  two- 
fold action  ;  it  acts  firstly  by  the  mass  of  the  gases 
produced,  and  secondly  by  a  special  kind  of  vibra- 
tion which  it  communicates  to  bodies  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  the  damage  in  the  former  case 
being  caused  principally  by  projection,  whereas  in 
the  latter  the  effect  of  the  vibration  is  to  break  in 
pieces. 

To  illustrate  the  second  statement  we  may  say 
that  dynamite  exploded  on  a  bar  of  iron  will  break 
it  into  a  thousand  pieces  without  having  recourse 
to  that  compression  which  is  necessary  with  gun- 
powder. 
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A  Page  of  Versa. 


IN  THE  CLOUDS. 

Life,  Brooklyn. 

Ah,  Dollie,  you  are  fair  to-night ; 
Ne'er  was  your  loveliness  so  bright 
As  now,  when  borne  upon  my  sight 

In  clouds  of  tulle  ! 
You  whirl  and  glitter  in  the  dance, 
You  will  not  deign  at  me  to  glance. 
Of  mingled  woe  and  wild  delight 

My  heart  is  full. 

It  seems  to  me  if  angels  e'er 

To  this  poor  planet  should  repair, 

They'd  choose  to  veil  their  beauty  rare 

In  clouds  of  tulle. 
Your  head  is  crowned  with  golden  sheen, 
You  are  my  angel  and  my  queen  ! 
And  I  am  happy  everywhere, 

Beneath  your  rule. 

Forward  I  start,  with  sudden  fear, 
Lest  the  bright  vision  disappear, 
And  in  my  haste  I  step  too  near 

Those  clouds  of  tulle. 
Under  my  feet  a  gentle  scrunch 
And  round  my  heels  a  tangled  bunch — 
Her  partner  hisses  in  my  ear, 

" Get  off,  you  fool!" 

And  Dollie  looks  with  sudden  frown — 
She  knows  I've  spoiled  her  finest  gown. 
Ah,  me  !  how  roughly  we  come  down 
From  clouds  of  tulle. 

 -==C<2Q)Q)GQ3G0s=— — — 

HOMELY  PHILOSOPHY. 

Yankee  Bla.de,  Toledo. 

I  all  us  argy  that  a  man 

"Who  does  about  the  best  he  can 

Is  plenty  good  enough  to  suit 

This  lower  mundane  institute — 

No  matter  if  his  daily  walk 

Is  subject  for  his  neighbour's  talk, 

And  critic-minds  of  ev'ry  whim 

Jest  all  git  up  and  go  for  him  ! 

It's  natural  enough,  I  guess, 

When  some  gits  more  and  some  gits  less, 

For  them  'uns  on  the  slimmest  side 

To  claim  it  ain't  a  fair  divide ; 

And  I've  knowed  some  to  lay  and  wait, 

And  git  up  soon  and  set  up  late, 

To  ketch  some  fellar  they  could  hate 

For  going  at  a  faster  gait. 

The  signs  is  bad  when  folks  commence 
A-findin'  fault  with  Providence, 
And  just  because  the  world  don't  shake 
At  ev'ry  prancing  step  they  take. 
No  man  is  great  till  he  can  see 
How  less  than  little  he  would  be 
If  stripped  to  self,  and  stark  and  bare 
He  hung  his  sign  out  anywhere. 


My  doctrine  is  to  lay  aside 

Contentions,  and  be  satisfied  ; 

Jest  do  your  best,  and  praise  or  blame 

That  f oilers  that  counts  jest  the  same. 

I've  alius  noticed  great  success 

Is  mixed  with  troubles  more  or  less, 

And  it's  the  man  who  does  the  best 

That  gits  more  kicks  than  all  the  rest. 

 -=<aQQ3x;02©as=  

BED-TIME. 

Weekly  Post,  Liverpool. 

Bed-time — the  sweetest  hour  of  all  the  day  ! 

When  mothers  lead  their  little  ones  to  rest — 
A  happy,  white-robed  throng,  so  blithe  and  gay, 

So  sleepy,  too — each  birdie  seeks  its  nest. 

Becl-time — the  winsome  baby  heads  droop  low, 
.  Like  tired  blossoms  nodding  on  their  stem  ; 
And  each  wee  child  repeats  the  little  prayer 

That  mother,  with  her  sweet  voice,  taught  to 
them. 

Bed-time — the  voices  hush  their  music  now ; 

White  eyelids  droop  o'er  tired,  dreamy  eyes  ; 
The  mother  sits  beside  the  little  bed, 

And  from  her  heart  sweet,  silent  songs  arise. 

Bed-time — and  all  is  very  quite  now, 

Save  low,  soft  breaths  that  lightly  come  and  go ; 
The  nursery  light  shines  on  the  faces  sweet 

Of  all  the  little  sleepers  in  a  row. 

OPPORTUNITY. 

Journal,  Londonderry. 

Once,  passing  through  a  garden  fair, 

Youth  spied  a  flower  unfolding  to  the  day  ; 

Its  blood-red  bud  lips  longed  to  snare 

In  conquest  the  young  traveller  on  his  way. 

So  filled  with  life  that  flower,  its  soul  it  spent 
In  fragrance  which  was  mutely  eloquent. 

"  Take  me!"  it  breathed,  "  to  you  I  all  resign." 

Youth  answered,  "  On  the  morrow  you'll  be  mine.'' 

That  which  was  called  the  morrow  came ; 

The  sweet  bloom  strained  its  petals  to  the  light : 
Its  fragrant  furnace  glowed  its  ruddiest  flame  ; 

So  strong  was  expectation,  it  betokened  might. 
The  bright  day  waned,  nor  for  a  rose  would  stay ; 

Unto  his  bed  Night  led  his  bride — the  day  : 
The  flower,  forgotten,  pale  and  sickly  grew. 
While  from  its  being  fell  cold  tears  of  dew. 

At  last  one  day  did  Youth  appear, 

Seeking  the  beauty  he  before  denied ; 

No  kindly  welcome  showed  as  he  drew  near, 
For  that  dear  life  had  lived  its  day  and  died. 

Ashes  of  splendid  hours — beauteous  in  birth, 
Now  fire-extinguished,  fallen  back  to  earth  ; 

To  earth  !  the  cradle  of  the  great  and  small, 

The  inevitable  bier  that  waits  us  all. 
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Questions  Worth  Discussion. 


WHY    DOBS   THE   SUN  SHINE? 

Dispatch,  Pittsburg. 


fUNLIGHT  is  many  times  brighter  than 
any  artificial  light.  Hence  has  arisen 
a  rather  common  idea  that  there  is 
something  mysterious  about  it,  that 
sunshine  cannot  be  explained  in  the 
same  way  as  the  light  of  a  flame,  for 
instance. 

The  sun  shines  simply  because  it  is 
hot — tremendously  so.  The  sun  does  not  shine 
as  fireflies  and  glow-worms  do ;  they  give  light 
only,  without  much  heat,  emitting  only  rays  that 
affect  the  eye.  The  sun  sheds  off  rays  of  all  kinds 
— not  only  such  as  are  visible,  but  others  which 
are  equally  invisible,  but  bring  an  immense  amount 
of  warmth  to  the  earth. 

The  visible  rays  of  the  sun — its  light,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word  light — form  but  a  small 
fraction  of  its  whole  radiation.  Nov/,  only  very 
hot  bodies  act  in  this  way.  "  Phosphorescent " 
bodies,  which  emit  visible  rays  alone  without  others 
in  their  company,  may  be  cool  while  they  shine  ; 
not  so  those  which  send  out  all  kinds  of  rays 
together. 

A  Proof  of  its  Heat- 
That  the  sun  is  really  most  intensely  hot  is  directly 
shown  by  means  of  a  burning-glass.  Many  years 
ago  a  great  lens  of  this  sort,  nearly  four  feet  across, 
was  made  in  England,  as  a  present  to  the  Emperor 
of  China.  Before  it  was  sent  off  some  experi- 
ments were  made  with  it,  and  the  results  were  very 
interesting  and  instructive. 

When  properly  set  up  in  bright  sunshine  and 
adjusted,  it  gathered  all  the  rays  that  fell  upon 
its  broad  surface  into  a  small  bright  spot  called 
the  "focus"  (the  word  means  ' '  fire  place"),  and 
there  the  concentrated  rays  were  so  intense  that 
nothing  could  be  found  to  withstand  it.  The 
focus  was  hotter  than  the  intensest  flame  we  know 
how  to  make,  so  that  even  lime  and  platinum 
melted  in  it  like  wax. 

Now  the  point  is  that  such  a  focus  can  never  be 
quite  so  hot  as  the  surface  of  the  sun  itself.  In 
this  case  it  was  only  about  as  hot  as  it  would  be 
at  a  distance  from  the  sun  equal  to  the  moon's 
distance  from  the  earth.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  sun's  surface  is  intensely  hot ;  and  if  so 
it  must  shine  of  necessity. 

Until  the  days  of  electricity  nearly  all  our  arti- 
ficial lights  came  from  flames  in  which  something 
was  burning ;  is  the  sun's  surface,  then,  a  burning 
flame  ?    No,  it  is  too  hot  to  burn. 

The  very  essence  of  combustion,  or  burning,  is 
that  two  or  more  chemical  elements  are  entering 
into  combination  with  each  other,  producing  heat 


in  the  process.  When  a  stick  of  wood  burns  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  is  seizing  upon  and  combining 
with  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  that  mainly  compose 
the  wood ;  and  the  molecules  of  carbon,  after 
their  hydrogen  partners  have  combined  with 
oxygen  companions,  themselves  are  attracted  by 
other  oxygen  molecules  and  glow  and  shine  for  a 
while  until  consumed  and  converted  by  the  new 
union  into  the  so-called  carbonic  acid. 

—and  Why  it  is  Hot. 

Now  this  combination  of  oxygen  and  carbon 
produces  a  certain  fixed  temperature,  which  can 
never  be  exceeded  by  a  flame  involving  those 
materials ;  and  if  the  molecules  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  or  of  oxygen  and  carbon,  come  together 
at  a  higher  temperature,  i.e.,  in  some  place  where 
it  is  already  hotter  than  they  could  make  it  by 
their  union,  they  refuse  to  combine. 

Nay,  further,  if  vapour  or  water,  or  carbonic 
acid  gas,  be  exposed  to  such  a  temperature,  their 
composite  molecules  come  to  pieces,  so  to  speak — 
to  use  the  technical  term,  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
or  the  carbon  and  oxygen,  are  "  dissociated  " — to 
combine  again  as  soon  as  the  temperature  falls 
sufficiently. 

Now  the  sun's  surface  is  in  all  probability  hotter 
than  the  "  dissociation "  temperature  of  any 
elements  known  to  be  present  there  ;  and  this  is 
what  we  mean  by  saying  that  the  substances  of  the 
sun  are  "  too  hot  to  burn." 

But  there  are  other  ways  than  burning  by 
which  heat  may  be  generated  and  the  temperature 
raised  beyond  any  limit  known.  A  smith,  by 
hammering  a  nail,  with  proper  precautions,  can 
make  it  red  hot.  In  boring  a  hole  with  a  gimlet, 
both  wood  and  gimlet  are  heated.  Sometimes 
railway  carriage  axles  are  heated  by  friction  till 
they  set  the  carriage  on  fire.  In  compressing  air 
for  certain  machinery  it  is  made  intensely  hot,  so 
that  means  have  to  be  used  to  prevent  it  doing 
damage. 

Now  it  is  believed  that  the  sun  is  a  great  ball  of 
gases  and  vapours,  kept  hot  by  its  shrinkage  in 
size.  There  is  no  question  that  the  shrinkage  of 
such  a  ball  under  the  force  of  the  mutual  attrac- 
tion of  its  particles  must  heat  it. 

The  Shrinkage  Theory- 
It  can  be  proved  mathematically — it  is  not  a 
mere  matter  of  guesswork  or  opinion — that  if  the 
sun  is  now  shrinking  at  such  a  rate  that  its 
diameter  diminishes  more  than  about  300  feet  a 
year  it  must  be  growing  continually  hotter.  If 
the  shrinkage  is  less  than  this  it  may  be  cooling 
off  slowly. 

Almost  all  astronomers  agree  in  supposing  that 
at  one  time,  ages  ago,  the  sun  was  a  great  whirling 
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nebula  or  cloud,  filling  the  whole  space  now- 
occupied  by  the  solar  system,  and  that  the  system 
has  come  into  its  present  condition  by  the  slow 
condensation  of  this  primeval  cloud.  The  smaller 
globes — the  planets— have  solidified  and  ceased  to 
shrink  to  any  great  extent,  and  so  have  cooled 
down  completely,  like  the  earth. 

But  in  the  great  central  globe  the  process  is  not 
finished,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  for  millions  of 
years  to  come,  so  that  it  still  glows  with  a  fiery 
heat  that  no  furnace  can  rival,  and  blazes  with  a 
brilliance  more  dazzling  than  any  human  art  can 
produce.  For  myself  I  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  look  further  for  an  explanation  of  the  intensity 
of  sunlight.  But  there  are  some  who  do  not  feel 
quite  satisfied  and  are  disposed  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
electric  action. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  a  thing  can  be  heated, 
and  that  to  a  temperature  beyond  any  known 
limit,  by  passing  through  it  an  electrical  current 
of  sufficient  intensity.  The  carbon  filament  of  an 
electric  (incandescent)  lamp  is  not  "burning," 
but  is  made  hot  and  luminous  by  the  current 
flowing  through  it. 

Those,  therefore,  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
mechanical  explanation  of  the  solar  heat  as  pro- 
duced by  shrinkage,  maintain  that  the  sun's  light 
is  generated  by  intense  electric  currents  circulating 
upon  its  surface. 

—and  the  Electric. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  show  why  this  is  hardly 
likely,  and  the  discussion  would  not  be  suited  to 
these  columns  ;  but  there  is  no  way  known  in 
which  electric  currents  of  sufiicient  power  could 
be  made  to  act  over  the  whole  surface  of  a  sphere  at 
once,  nor  any  reason  to  suppose  that  it  can  be  done. 

Still,  it  is  quite  possible,  and  even  likely,  that 
the  exceptional  brilliancy  of  small  portions  of  the 
surface  here  and  there  may  be  caused,  in  part,  by 
some  action  of  the  sort,  adding  intensity  to  the 
light  due  to  the  general  heat  of  the  luminous  shell. 

  i  TtaOQQQQQQr>i   

Newspaper  proprietors  in  Russia  do  not  make 
big  fortunes.  One  so  often  sees  Russian  news- 
papers quoted  in  our  daily  press  that  a  very 
erroneous  idea  of  their  importance  is  obtained. 

The  five  most  largely  circulated  papers  in  St. 
Petersburg  are,  The  Sv)jet,  with  a  circulation 
of  59,500  copies  per  issue  ;  The  Nowoje  Wremja, 
with  25,000;  The  Nowosti,  with  9,600;  The 
Grashdanin,  2,400  ;  and  The  Birschewje  Wjedomosti, 
1,100.  Practically,  the  whole  of  these  circulations 
are  in  the  shape  of  regular  quarterly  or  yearly 
subscribers.  There  are,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, no  newsagents  in  Russia,  and  no  street 
sales. 

The  fact  that  the  five  leading  dailies  of  the 
Russian  capital  have  a  united  circulation  of 
under  100,000  copies,  while  the  population  of 
Russia  is  nearly  82,000,000,  proves  conclusively 
that  Russian  papers  cannot  in  any  way  pretend 
to  be  organs  of  Russian  opinion.  It  is  as  though 
The  Times,  The  Telegraph,  The  Standard,  The 
Daily  News,  and  The  Daily  Chronicle  had  between 
them  a  circulation^of  30,000  conies  per  issue. 


HOW  DID  READING  AND  WRITING 
BEGIN  ? 

La  Epoca,    Madrid. 

fT^HE  art  of  expressing  ideas  by  signs  was  ii 
|      ancient  times  an  occult  science  known  only 
to  the  priests,  who  had  acquired  it,  direct  Iv- 
or indirectly,  from  the  Egyptians.    Some  3,00U 
years  before  the  Christian  era  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Nile  distinguished  twenty -1w 
different  articulations  of  speech,  which  tiny  ire 
presented  by  a  complicated  series  of  signs  and 
ideograms. 

The  Phoenicians  simplified  the  Egyptian  alphabet 
by  eliminating  all  signs  except  those  correspond- 
ing to  simple  articulations,  i.e.,  the  consonants,, 
thus  obtaining  twenty-two  distinct  characters. 
M.  Renan  calls  the  Phoenician  alphabet  one  of  the 
greatest  creations  of  human  intelligence. 

The  Greeks  made  use  of  the  same  twenty-twc 
characters,  adapting  them  to  the  liquid  and  sonorous 
tones  of  their  language  by  adding  several  signs  tc 
represent  the  vowel  sounds.  Prom  Greece  the 
alphabet  spread  to  Italy  and  the  rest  of  Europe,, 
and  was  gradually  followed  by  the  introduction  of 
books  and  libraries. 

It  should  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  for 
many  centuries  literature  existed  without  an 
alphabet.  The  oral  method  was  sufficient ;  poems 
and  stories  were  circulated  by  word  of  mouth. 
Writing  is  an  admirable  institution,  but  the 
ancients  believed  that  it  weakened  the  memory, 
and  further,  they  maintained  that  men  forgot 
many  things  after  learning  the  use  of  the  style  or 
the  quill. 

•QQQQQQQQU' 

TO  WHAT  HEIGHT  DO  SOUNDS  ASCEND  ? 

O  Seculo,    Lisbon. 

AMONG  the  many  different  researches  and 
experiments  in  all  branches  of  science  which 
have  been  carried  out  from  time  to  timer 
the  question  of  the  height  to  which  sounds  ascend 
has  naturally  been  included.  A  French  scientist 
recently  made  an  ascent  in  a  balloon  for  the  express- 
purpose  of  studying  this  question,  and  has 
published  the  following  as  the  result  of  his 
experiment : — 

The  whistle  of  a  locomotive  can  be  heard  at  a 
height  of  3,250  yards,  the  report  of  a  gun  at 
1,900  yards,  the  human  voice  at  rather  more  than 
1,000  yards.  The  croak  of  a  frog  ascends  about 
950  yards,  while  at  750  yards  it  is  possible  to 
catch  the  grasshopper's  chirp. 

The  aeronaut  was  able  to  hear  distinctly  at  a 
height  of  500  yards  every  word  which  was  spoken 
by  his  friends  on  the  ground  ;  but  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  be  informed  that  the  aeronaut's  words 
were  not  audible  to  his  friends  after  the  balloon 
had  risen  more  than  100  yards,  for  most  people 
know  that  sound  ascends. 

These  figures  are,  of  course,  approximate,  and 
as  we  need  not  doubt  that  the  experiment  was 
carried  out  under  favourable  conditions,  we 
may  consider  them  as  indicating  the  limit. 
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IS   WEALTH   A  CRIME? 

News  Letter,    San  Francisco. 

^IjjlS^-OT  long  ago  a  monomaniac   made  an 
*a|K£BV     assault  on  Russell  Sage,  the  New  York 
oKSEy     millionaire,  because  the  rich  man  had 
JpE|B|^     refused  to  accede  to  a  demand  for  the 
^^Cm^*    surrender  of  a  million  dollars  or  more 
-y\'. ^\     to  his  assailant.    Since  then  we  have 
-*C   /'       been  told  that  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
another  man  of  great  wealth,  finds  it 
necessary,  or  -at  least  prudent,  to  keep  his  house 
guarded  day  and  night  lest  he  should  become  a 
victim  to  a  pistol  shot  or  a  dynamite  bomb  at  the 
hands  of  some  man  who  has  a  grievance  against 
the  world  in  general  and  rich  men  in  particular. 

These  and  many  other  instances  that  might  be 
recalled  bring  up  the  question  in  all  serious- 
ness, Is  wealth  a  crime  ?  Is  there  anything  on 
which  to  predicate  the  belief  that  the  rich  man  is 
an  enemy  of  the  social  order  or  an  oppressor  of 
his  fellow  men  as  a  class  ?  Can  it  be  that  society 
demands,  for  its  own  preservation,  that  the  man 
of  great  wealth  shall  be  deemed  an  outlaw  against 
whom  anyone  may  raise  his  hand  not  only  with 
impunity,  but  with  full  knowledge  that  he  will 
receive  the  plaudits  of  the  community  and  be  held 
as  a  benefactor  of  the  human  race  ? 

What  Does  Public  Opinion  Say  ? 

It  would  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to  quote  from 
a  number  of  writers  on  social  and  economic  topics 
as  to  this  question,  but  inasmuch  as  hardly  any 
two  of  them  agree  even  as  to  terminology,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  ethics  of  the  problem,  it  would  be 
scarcely  wor(h  while  to  attempt  to  make  use  of 
their  profound  lucubrations  on  the  subject.  The 
real  question,  the  question  of  interest,  is,  "  Do  a 
majority  of  people  consider  wealth  a  crime  ?  "  For 
if  they  do  it  is  a  crime,  no  matter  what  the  dialec- 
ticians and  economists  may  say. 

If  we  confine  our  observations  to  the  United 
States  we  venture  to  say  that  there  will  be  found 
no  consensus  of  opinion  to  support  the  affirmative 
of  the  proposition.  Obviously  there  must  not  be 
taken  into  account  those  who  are  by  nature 
envious  of  others  who  possess  what  they  do  not, 
for  if  they  were  to  be  summoned  on  the  jury 
health  would  be  held  to  be  a  crime  as  well  as 
wealth.  The  determination  of  a  question  of  this 
kind  should  be  left  to  fair-minded,  intelligent 
persons,  not  to  those  who  are  devoured  by  envy 
•or  who  are  so  constituted  mentally  that  they 
cannot  recognise  the  money  value  of  brains  and 
intellect. 

The  Way  Great  Fortunes  have  been  Founded— 

Could  there  be  an  exhaustive  and  accurate 
history  of  great  fortunes  in  the  United  States  it 
would  be  found  that  in  almost  every  case  the 
foundation  of  wealth  was  laid  by  the  possession  of 
the  very  qualities  which  are  universally  conceded 
to  deserve  success.  John  Jacob  Astor,  for 
example,  was  a  hard-working,  shrewd,  long-headed 
and  economical  man.  Commodore  Yanderbilt,  as 
long  as  he  lived,  worked  as  hard  as  ary  of  his 
clerks,  the  only  difference  being  that  he  could 


handle  millions  as  easily  as  they  could  dollars. 
John  D.  Rockefeller  saw  the  future  of  petroleum 
when  others  were  pinning  their  faith  to  whale  oil 
and  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 

Jay  Gould  worked  as  hard  as  anybody  when  he 
was  a  young  man,  and  had  sagacity  enough  to  see 
the  vast  and  growing  importance  of  transportation 
interests  in  the  United  States  and  to  use  his 
sagacity  for  his  own  advantage ;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  all  the  men  who  have  acquired  railroad 
fortunes.  Their  methods  may  be  open  to  criticism, 
but  they  were  not  weaklings,  sitting  still  and 
waiting  for  the  golden  stream  to  flow  their  way. 
That  they  were  shrewder  than  the  mass  of  the 
people  was  their  advantage,  but  it  was  not  a  crime, 
—show  that  their  Possession  is  Fair. 

It  may  be  that  at  some  time  society  will  conclude 
that  it  is  for  its  interests  that  great  fortunes  be 
scattered  sooner  than  they  would  be  in  the  natural 
order  of  things.  If  that  be  the  conclusion  the 
rich  men  of  America  will  have  to  submit  to  the 
decree  and  divide  their  wealth  among  the  mass 
of  the  people,  but  even  then  it  will  not  follow  that 
the  possession  of  wealth  is  a  crime.  The  right  to 
personal  and  individual  liberty  is  certainly  not  a 
crime,  yet  every  man  must  surrender  some 
portion  of  it  upon  the  demand  of  the  State,  which 
is  only  another  name  for  society.  Until  it  be 
decided  by  overwhelming  public  sentiment  that 
wealth  is  a  crime  the  rich  man  has  as  much  right 
to  be  protected  in  the  possession  of  his  wealth  as 
the  man  of  moderate  means  has  in  his  life  and 
liberty  or  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

 -===<»JQQQ>QQ3«W==-  

WHAT  IS  THE  MASS  OP  THE  VISIBLE 
UNIVERSE  ? 

Les  Annates,    Paris. 

IN  other  words,  if  it  were  possible  to  heap  up 
together,  on  some  point  in   space,  all  the 
stars  which  we  can  see,  what  would  be  the 
size  of  the  heap  ? 

Someone  has  had  the  curiosity  to  make  an 
approximate  calculation.  He  begins  by  estimating 
that  the  number  of  stars  visible  by  the  aid  of  the 
large  telescopes  is  100  millions,  which  is  not  far 
from  the  truth,  and  that  on  an  average  each  star 
is  of  the  same  size  as  the  sun. 

This  being  so,  we  should  require,  for  the  pur 
pose  of  holding  this  mass  of  stars,  a  sphere  with  a 
diameter  of  374,439,450  miles  and  of  the  same 
density  as  the  sun. 

This  calculation  does  not  include  obscure  stars 
which  almost  escape  observation,  the  swarms  of 
meteorites,  etc.,  the  whole  mass  of  which  would 
not  exceed  that  of  those  calculated;  but  even 
admitting  them,  and  doubling  the  figures,  we  do 
not  arrive  at  anything  like  those  which  most 
of  us  would  have  expected. 

To  say  that  the  whole  universe,  if  packed  close 
together,  could  be  held  in  a  sphere  very  little 
larger  than  that  which  contains  our  solar  system, 
is  to  present  to  our  minds  something  which  falls 
far  short  of  the  colossal  mass  which  our  imagina- 
tion naturally  calls  forth. 


PEARSON'S 

CAN  GOOD  TOBACCO  BE  GROWN  IN 
EUROPE  ? 

Universum,  Dresden. 

J£l||s^lIE  rapid  propagation  of  tobacco  in 
*3BpP$Sr  Europe  was  no  doubt  due  in  great 
5TOttM^r  measure  to  exaggerated  ideas  concern- 
^p§§3?^  ing  its  properties.  Some  of  its 
J&]|?§^  earliest  adherents  lauded  it  to  the 
^2vpvS'  skies  as  a  remedy  for  various  diseases, 
4S$k^.  and,  like  every  other  remedy,  it 
found  friends  and  foes. 

The  Effects  of  Tobacco  upon  Bacilli— 

In  this  age  of  micro-organisms,  it  is  quite 
natural  that  experiments  should  have  been  made 
to  discover  the  effect  of  tobacco  smoke  upon 
bacteria ;  the  result  shows  that  it  checks  the 
growth  of  certain  species,  which  is  not  surprising. 
These  bacteriological  experiments  have,  however, 
led  to  the  knowledge  of  a  connection  between 
tobacco  and  bacilli  which  is  of  great  interest  to 
smokers,  as  it  will  eventually  enable  them  to 
indulge  in  good  cigars  at  a  very  cheap  rate. 

Tobacco  is  grown  in  Germany.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  wine,  the  best  comes  from  the  Bhine 
districts ;  but  the  reputation  of  the  German  weed 
is  far  from  being  equal  to  that  of  the  wine.  No  pains 
have  been  spared  in  the  cultivation.  The  best  seeds 
have  been  brought  from  America,  the  land  has 
been  prepared  in  the  most  careful  manner,  and  all 
possible  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  the 
plant,  but  to  no  purpose. 

German  cigars  have  a  poor  flavour  compared 
with  the  "genuine  article,"  and  we  are  obliged  to 
bow  to  fate  and  regret  that  our  climate  and  soil 
are  so  different  to  those  of  tropical  countries. 

No  doubt  these  latter  have  a  great  influence 
upon  the  development  of  the  plant ;  but  is  it  im- 
possible for  us  to  grow  good  tobacco  without  them 
— in  other  words,  does  the  flavour  of  tobacco 
depend  entirely  upon  the  maturity  of  the  leaf  ? 

Certainly  not.  Tobacco  planters  know  that  the 
yellow  weed  could  not  be  disposed  of  as  good 
tobacco  if  left  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  gathered ; 
it  must  undergo  a  special  process.  The  juice  of 
the  ripe  grape  is  not  sold  as  wine  ;  it  must  be 
allowed  to  ferment  in  order  to  acquire  the  alcohol, 
carbonic  acid,  and  the  fine  flavour.  The  leaf  of 
the  narcotic  weed  has  to  go  through  a  similar 
process. 

In  Germany  we  sow  the  seed  at  the  end  of 
March  in  specially-prepared  hot-beds,  taking 
care  to  protect  it  from  frost,  and  transplant  it  in 
June  to  the  fields ;  in  July  the  leaves  are  picked, 
tied  up  in  sheaves,  and  stored  in  airy  places  to 
dry. 

These  bundles  are  allowed  to  remain  thus  until 
January,  when  the  tobacco  is  piled  layer  upon 
layer  in  great  heaps.  As  there  is  still  some 
moisture  left  in  the  leaves,  they  begin  sooner  or 
later  to  "  sweat "  and  ferment ;  this  having  gone 
on  for  a  certain  time,  they  are  subjected  to  another 
drying,  which  lasts  until  the  end  of  March. 

The  visible  result  of  this  fermentation  is  a 
darkening  of  the  colour,  which  becomes  brown; 
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but  it  is  not  only  the  colour  which  has  been  altered. 
The  chemical  composition  of  the  tobacco  is  changed ; 
a  something  has  been  formed,  which,  when  burnt, 
produces  that  effect  upon  the  organs  of  taste  and 
smell  which  is  so  well-known  to  smokers. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  quality  of  tobacco  really 
depends  upon  fermentation. 

Now  what  is  this  fermentation  ?  Until  lately 
very  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  it.  The 
accepted  explanation  was  that  it  was  due  to  t  he- 
oxygen  of  the  air,  to  heat — that  is,  that  it  was  a 
purely  chemical  process. 

But  it  should  have  been  borne  in  mind  that  in- 
vestigations into  the  fermentation  of  organic  sub- 
stances have  resulted  in  the  discovery  that  it  is 
due  to  microscopic  insects.  What  is  the  cause  of 
it  in  alcohol  ?  Yeast ;  that  is  insects.  And  so 
on  through  all  the  list.  Why,  then,  should 
tobacco  be  an  exception  ? 

—and  of  Bacilli  upon  Tobacco. 

Herr  Suchsland  has  published  a  paper  in  the- 
Beports  of  the  German  Botanical  Society,  from 
which  we  find  that  the  fermentation  of  tobacco  is 
due  to  bacteria.  He  examined  some  of  the  leaves 
during  fermentation  and  found  upon  them  large 
numbers  of  bacilli ;  however,  only  a  few  species 
were  represented. 

Further  examination  led  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  bacillus  differs  in  certain  parts  of  the 
globe.  As  an  experiment  he  introduced  some  of 
the  American  species  amongst  the  German-grown 
tobaccos.  To  his  delight  his  expectations  were- 
realised;  the  taste  and  smell  of  the  weed  when 
ready  for  use  was  almost  exactly  the  same  as  that 
from  which  the  bacilli  had  been  taken.  The  im- 
portance of  this  discovery  is  obvious  ;  Her  Suchs- 
land sums  it  up  thus  : — 

"  The  efforts  of  tobacco  growers  in  Germany  to- 
improve  the  quality  have  hitherto  been  directed  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  importation  of 
the  best  seeds;  but  no  matter  how  the  leaf 
flourished,  the  tobacco  has  always  been  of  an 
inferior  kind,  because,  in  addition  to  the  seed  we- 
should  have  imported  the  bacillus  adapted  to  it. 

The  One  Thing  Needed. 

"  We  have  not  been  able  to  do  this  ;  consequently 
our  tobacco  has  undergone  a  crude  fermentation 
only,  and  the  raw  material  has  not  been  so  com- 
pletely transformed  as  is  the  case  with  the  more 
effective  working  of  the  foreign  microbe. 

"  Given  the  proper  bacillus,  our  tobacco  can  be  as- 
well  fermented  as  that  of  Havana  ;  the  experi- 
ments which  have  been  made  have  given  positive- 
results,  and  it  has  not  seldom  happened  that  even 
good  judges  have  not  known  that  they  were 
smoking  the  German-grown  leaf." 

We  must  not  expect  too  much  at  first  from  this 
new  victory  of  science.  None  of  the  inventions 
and  discoveries  of  which  we  are  proud  have 
reached  perfection  in  one  jump,  and  with  this  also 
much  will  probably  have  to  be  done  before  we 
shall  reap  any  particular  benefit  from  it ;  but  the- 
way  is  opened  and  we  can  look  forward  with  con- 
fidence to  being  able  to  produce  in  Europe  tobacco- 
as  good  as  that  of  Cuba. 


THE    SEARCH  LIGHT. 


DOES   THE    EARTH   EMIT  LIGHT? 


Chronicle, 


Nevwcastle-on-Tynd 


URORAS  tak( 


Accord  in  a:  to 


place  at  all  heights, 
the  measurements  of 
Bravais  their  ordinary  elevation  is 
between  62  and  125  miles.  According 
to  those  of  Loomis  the  extreme  point 
whence  the  rays  are  darted  may  be  as 
high  as  400  or  500  miles.  This  action 
would  then  be  accomplished  in  the 
upper  atmosphere.  Those,  however,  have  been 
measured  which  were  much  less  elevated,  not 
exceeding  the  clouds  in  height.  Their  extent  is 
.variable. 

Some  Famous  Auroras  — 

An  aurora  observed  at  Cherbourg  the  19th  of 
February,  1852,  was  not  visible  at  Paris,  that  is, 
,at  a  distance  of  230  miles.  This  display  could 
not  have  been,  said  M.  Liais,  more  than  7,000 
yards  high.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  auroras 
which  spread  over  immense  horizons.  That  of  the 
3rd  of  September,  1839,  was  seen  in  America  and 
in  Europe,  as  was  also  that  of  the  5th  of  January, 
1769.  That  of  the  2nd  of  September,  1859,  was 
visible  from  New  York  to  Siberia,  and  from  both 
hemispheres  of  the  earth,  from  the  other  hemi- 
sphere as  well  as  from,  ours,  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  at  Edinburgh  ! 

—which  Seemed  to  Humboldt— 

The  aurora  borealis  was  to  Humboldt  one  of 
the  most  striking  exemplifications  of  the  faculty 
of  our  planet  for  emitting  light. 

"  From  this  phenomenon  it  results,"  said  he, 
"that  the  earth  emits  a  light  distinct  from  that 
which  she  receives  from  the  sun.  The  intensity  of 
this  light  slightly  surpasses  that  of  the  moon  in 
her  first  quarter  ;  at  times  it  is  strong  enough  to 
•allow  of  reading  printed  characters  ;  its  emission, 
which  is  almost  never  interrupted  at  the  poles, 
reminds  us  of  the  light  of  Venus,  whose  part  not 
lighted  by  the  sun  often  shines  with  a  feeble 
phosphorescent  light. 

—to  Confirm  this  Theory. 

"  Perhaps  other  planets  also  possess  a  light  pro- 
duced from  their  own  substance.  There  are  in 
•our  atmosphere  other  examples  of  this  production 
•  of  terrestrial  light.  Such  are  the  famous  dry  fogs 
of  1783  and  of  1831,  which  gave  forth  light  quite 
perceptible  by  night ;  such  are  those  great  clouds 
gleaming  with  a  calm  light ;  such,  in  fine,  is  that 
diffused  light  which  guides  our  steps  in  the  nights 
of  autumn  and  spring,  when  clouds  hide  the 
stars  and  the  earth  is  not  covered  with  snow." 


Probably  a  great  many  of  my  readers  are  not 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  absolutely  no  such 
thing  as  the  first  edition  of  a  London  evening 
paper.  An  innocent  fraud  is  practised  upon  the 
expectant  public  by  labelling  the  earliest  ordinary 
edition  "  Second,"  and  the  same  laudable  desire  to 
lead  people  to  believe  that  they  are  getting  the 
very  latest  tidings  induces  the  ma  jority  of  London 
evening  papers  to  omit  the  third  edition  alto- 
gether. 


SHOULD  A  WOMAN  MARRY  A  MAN  OP 

GENIUS  ? 

Post,  Washington. 


ANDREW  LANG  strongly  advises 
young  women  not  to  marry  literary 
men.  If  the  majority  of  girls  were 
ever  disposed  to  accept  good  advice 
in  the  matter  of  marriage,  it  is 
likely  they  would  take  thought  of 
the  general  belief  that  there  is 
something  akin  in  what  the  world 
calls  genius  and  insanity. 

But  no  people  receive  more  of  admiration  and 
indulgence  for  their  faults  than  those  known  as 
men  of  genius.  Their  eccentricities  are  overlooked 
and  excused  on  the  score  of  their  gifts  of  intellect 
and  power  of  expression.  What  are  sins  in  other 
men  are  in  them  simply  the  errors  supposed  to  be 
the  natural  accompaniments  to  high-strung 
sensitive  people  of  more  than  common  intellectual 
ability. 

The  Absolute  Failure- 
Women  who  marry  such  men  usually  do  so 
through  admiration  of  their  talents  and  blind  un- 
reasoning sentiment.  The  tragedy  of  an  unhappy 
marriage  very  often  follows.  A  poet,  an  artist,  a 
famous  writer,  whatever  may  be  his  failings, 
appeals  to  the  vanity  and  soft  side  of  sentimental 
women,  and  they  fail  to  see  how  men  inspired  by 
genius,  and  the  producers  of  such  beautiful  words 
and  noble  works,  can  be  aught  but  lovely  in  the 
every-day  business  of  domestic  life.  Milton,  one 
of  the  greatest  of  English  poets,  fell  suddenly  in 
love  with  Mary  Powell  at  the  age  of  35. 

She  may  have  been  attracted  by  his  fame  as  a 
writer,  or  his  beauty  as  a  man,  or  by  the 
mysterious  illusion  of  love  which  so  often  impels 
women  to  marry  the  men  least  suited  to  them,  or 
it  may  have  been  the  blind  chance  which  brings  to 
so  many  a  blank  in  the  lottery  of  marriage.  But 
the  honeymoon  destroyed  the  illusion,  made  the 
blank  a  reality,  and  emphasised  the  fact  that 
poets,  as  a  rule,  are  not  fitted  for  genial,  pleasant 
companions. 

—of  Milton  as  a  Husband. 
He  proposed  to  rule  in  all  matters.  He  in- 
tended to  allow  no  impediment  whatever  to 
interfere  with  his  chosen  pursuits.  His  dignity 
did  not  suffer  him  to  come  down  to  the  small 
affairs  of  life.  He  soared  to  the  sublime  and  lived 
upon  the  heights,  while  he  expected  her  to  dig  and 
delve  to  secure  his  daily  comfort. 

As  a  wife,  she  resented  his  neglect, 
weary  of  his  harshness.  She  had  no  taste  for 
being  snubbed.  She  found  that  a  poet  in  domestic 
life  was  more  of  an  inspired  tyrant  than  an  agree- 
able companion.  At  the  end  of  a  month  she  went 
home  to  her  people,  refused  to  return,  or  to  send 
any  answers  to  his  demands.  Then  he  poured  out 
his  soul  and  vented  his  rage  in  his  writings  upon 
divorce. 

After  some  time  they  became  reconciled,  and 
accepted  their  lot  in  life  as  husband  and  wife. 
The  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one,  but  after  this 
first  wife's  death  Milton  showed  himself  no  wiser 


She  grew 
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hy  virtue  of  this  experience  than  before,  since  he 
married  two  others  afterwards  without  any  happier 
results.  He  entertained  a  low  opinion  of  the 
intellect  of  women,  and  Dr.  Johnson  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that  he  would  not  permit  his 
daughters  to  learn  to  write. 

However  this  may  be,  the  fact  seems  to  be  that 
his  judgment  belied  his  brains,  and  that  his  wives 
and  daughters  hated  him  and  complained  much  of 
his  cruelty.  One  of  his  daughters,  it  is  said,  on 
hearing  that  he  was  to  be  married  the  third  time, 
said  that  "  his  marriage  was  no  news  ;  the  best 
news  would  be  his  death." 

Burns  was  almost  as  bad— 
The  justly-celebrated  poet,  Robert  Burns,  with 
his  fitful  flashes  of  poetic  fire,  his  intensity  of 
passion  and  vividness  of  imagination,  was  not  a 
husband  to  make  a  wife  happy.  His  "  Bonnie 
■Jean  "  had  much  to  be  patient  with,  much  to  for- 
give, and  much  to  suffer.  Domestic  trouble  of  his 
own  making  cast  a  cloud  over  both  their  lives. 
The  glow  and  fervour  of  his  brilliant  genius  were 
only  equalled  by  the  intensity  of  his  disgust  with 
the  straits  of  poverty  and  the  disappointment  of 
his  most  cherished  hopes. 

—as  also  was  Byron. 
Poor  Byron's  story  is  well  known.  He  was 
stern,  stoical,  and  revengeful.  He  married  more 
through  motives  of  revenge  than  love.  Duty, 
self-control,  respectability  were  English  virtues  he 
refused  to  recognise.  Morbid,  quarrelsome,  cynical, 
he  poured  out  his  wrath  upon  his  wife  without 
stint. 

Their  tempers  were  incompatible.  He  rebelled 
with  all  the  passionate  fury  of  a  great  genius 
against  the  restraints  of  domestic  life  and  the  con- 
ventionalities of  society.  All  the  miseries  of  a  mad 
marriage  were  realised  to  the  full  by  both  of  them. 
At  the  end  of  a  year  they  separated  never  to  meet 
again. 

Even  good  John  Wesley— 

What  did  John  Wesley  with  all  his  gifts  of  grace 


and  genius  and  powers  of  judgment  see  in  the 
Widow  Vizelle  ?  That  he  made  an  awful  blunder 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  could  not  live 
together  in  peace,  and  that  their  infelicitous 
marriage  was  followed  by  a  separation  that  in 
those  days  was  considered  a  deep  disgrace. 

Somebody  says  that  it  is  doubtful  if  a  man  ever 
exercises  his  brain  power  in  his  choice  of  a  wife. 
He  may  be  an  adept  in  reading  men,  but  is  a  total 
failure  when  it  comes  to  women.  He  may  be 
attracted  by  beauty  of  form  or  face,  but  when  it 
comes  to  applying  his  judgment  to  the  discernment 
of  character  he  most  frequently  proves  himself  to 
be  a  blunderhead. 

—and  Charles  Dickens  were  Bad  Husbands. 

What  Charles  Dickens  saw  in  his  wife  to  do 
credit  to  his  brains  is  not  known.  It  is  very 
certain  that  after  marriage  she  saw  very  little  in 
him  for  people  to  make  a  fuss  over.  While  the 
Avorld  was  sounding  his  praises  she  discounted 
them  at  home  by  depreciation.  She  mortified  him 
in  public  by  saying  she  did  not  understand  what 
they  saw  in  his  books  to  admire  so  much.  To  her 
they  were  tiresome.  As  they  grew  older  they  grew 
apart,  and  finally  became  so  unhappy  they  had  to 
separate. 

Dickens  found  more  congenial  friends,  who 
flattered  him  and  ministered  to  his  vanity,  while 
at  home  his  greatness  was  not  recognised.  His 
wife  had  full  knowledge  of  his  faults  and  the  seamy 
side  of  the  idol  of  the  public.  Behind  the  scenes 
it  is  likely  his  creative  genius  was  overtopped  by 
his  intolerance  as  a  husband  and  his  neglect  of  the 
mother  of  his  children,  upon  whose  good  name  no 
cloud  had  ever  rested  save  that  brought  upon  it 
by  the  repudiation  of  the  man  who  had  solemnly 
promised  to  love,  honour,  and  cherish  her  until 
death  did  them  part. 

The  names  of  Carlyle,  Shelley,  Bunyan,  and 
many  others  might  be  advanced  to  sustain  the 
case.  In  short  scarcely  a  man  of  real  genius  has 
been  happy  in  his  married  life. 
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tones  and  General  Article; 


GEORGIA  HOSPITALITY. 


Traveller, 


Arkansas. 


HAD  got  beyond  Rossville,  in  riding 
out  to  the  battlefield  of  Chicamauga, 
when  it  began  to  rain,  and  the  way  the 
thunder  roared  and  the  flood  gates 
opened  was  appalling.  A  farmer  just 
over  the  Georgia  line  beckoned  me  in  out 
of  the  wet,  and  there  I  stuck  from  one 
o'clock  until  dark.  It  was  a  steady  storm, 
without  a  break  for  a  minute,  and  as  there  were 
no  signs  of  its  clearing  up  before  midnight  the 
man  said  I  had  better  stay  all  night.  It  looked 
that  way  to  me  too,  but  it  was  a  log  house  with 
only  one  room  and  only  two  beds  for  the  twelve  of 
us.  There  were  six  children,  some  half -grown, 
the  farmer,  his  wife,  an  old  woman,  an  old  man, 
a  young  woman,  and  myself.  It  looked  as  if  some 
of  us  would  have  to  stand  up  and  sleep,  and  about 
nine  o'clock  I  began  to  get  nervous.  Perhaps  the 
old  man  noticed  it,  for  shortly  after  that  hour  he 
said : 

"Stranger,  we'll  step  outside  and  look  at  the 
weather." 

We  went  to  the  barn,  and,  after  a  look  at  the 
horses,  returned  and  found  all  the  women  in  one 
bed  and  the  light  out. 

"  Shake  off  and  jump  into  t'other  bed,"  whispered 
the  man,  and  I  followed  directions.  I  was  no 
sooner  in  than  he  followed.  Then  came  the  old 
man,  and  then  three  boys  lay  across  our  feet,  the 
upper  one  resting  across  my  knees.  It  was  im- 
possible to  move  or  turn,  but  in  ten  minutes  all 
were  snoring  away  as  if  that  was  their  usual  way 
of  going  to  bed.  I  heard  the  old  clock  strike 
eleven,  twelve,  and  then  one,  and  was  finally  dozing 
off  when  someone  opened  the  door,  walked  in,  and 
began  to  undress.  The  noise  aroused  the  farmer, 
who  carefully  called  out,  "  Who's  that  ?  " 

"  Me." 

"  Who's  me  ?  " 
"  Jim  Baker." 

"Oh,  Jim,  eh!    What  d'ye  want?    Want  to 
stay  all  night  ? " 
"  I  reckon." 

"Well,  strip  off  and  pile  in  between  the  fust 
two  on  the  front ;  there's  only  three  of  us  lym' 
len'thwise  !  " 

Jim  piled  in  without  another  word  being  said, 
and  was  soon  asleep,  and,  as  I  was  sliding  silently 
out  to  finish  the  night  on  the  floor,  the  door 
was  thrust  open  again  and  the  farmer  sleepily 
queried  : 

"  That  you,  Tom  ?  Pull  off  your  butes  and  slip 
in — lots  of  room  left  here  yet !  " 


A   PLAGUE   OP   FIELD   MICE  IN 
THESSALY. 

Echo,    Hamburg, 


OME  weeks  ago  news  arrived  in  Athens 
that  Thessaly  was  being  over-run  with 
field-mice,  and  that  they  were  increas- 
ing with  such  amazing  rapidity  that 
they  threatened  to  destroy  the  whole 
of  the  coming  harvest.  The  people 
were  in  a  state  of  great  excitement, 
as  well  they  might,  for  the  harvest  of 
Thessaly  forms  the  greatest  part  of  the  entire 
revenue  of  Greece. 

Every  expedient  which  could  be  thought  of  was 
tried  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  the  country  from 
this  plague  without  any  real  success — the  ignorance 
and  superstitious  ideas  of  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion contributing  not  a  little  to  the  failure  of  these 
efforts — and  it  became  pretty  evident  that,  unless 
some  effective  means  of  exterminating  the  mice 
were  discovered,  the  damage  would  be  ruinous. 

A  Professor  to  the  Rescue. 

At  last  the  attention  of  the  Greek  Government 
was  directed  to  the  method  employed  by  Professor 
Leffler  and  no  time  was  lost  in  communicating  with 
him.  He  declared  himself  ready  to  lend  his 
assistance  and  to  undertake  practical  experiments 
in  Thessaly. 

On  arriving  at  Athens,  he  tried  the  effect  of  an 
injection  of  his  fluid — a  poisonous  matter  obtained 
by  the  development  of  bacilli — upon  some  mice 
which  had  been  caught  in  different  districts  and 
sent  to  Athens  for  this  purpose  ;  he  then  set  out 
for  the  infested  parts,  accompanied  by  a  number 
of  Greek  scientists,  to  carry  out  his  experiments 
on  a  large  scale. 

His  Plan  of  Action. 

He  selected  a  large  enclosed  estate  as  a  starting 
point,  and  set  to  work.  His  plan  of  action  is  very 
simple  ;  he  soaks  some  small  pieces  of  bread  in 
the  fluid  and  strews  them  about  the  fields,  and 
they  are  eagerly  eaten  by  the  mice,  who  die  almost 
immediately ;  these  dead  mice  are  attacked  by 
living  ones,  who  catch  the  infection  and  con- 
sequently die  in  turn. 

Numbers  of  these  rodents  are  thus  killed  with 
very  little  trouble  and  expense.  The  experiment 
on  this  estate  being  completely  successful,  opera- 
tions were  commenced  in  other  districts  with 
equally  gratifying  results,  and  Professor  Leffler 
was  soon  able  to  return  to  Germany  with  full  con- 
fidence as  to  the  ultimate  result,  leaving  the  work 
to  be  finished  under  the  direction  of  the  Greek 
authorities. 
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JOCRISSE. 

Le  Petit  Parisfen,  Paris. 


j^^^^^HE  wits  of  the  company  had  been 
*MMjS^  ]  (leased  to  colder  upon  Celestin 
jBjffi^K^J  Mauriac  the  nickname  of  Jocrisse 
$KpP$»     ("  Simpleton ').      He  was  "chaired" 

He  had  joined  the  regiment  with  a 
$t$k><>?  detachment  from  the  Landes.  He 
was  the  only  one  from  his  village,  and 
very  lonely  he  must  have  felt  in  the  midst  of  all 
those  young  men  of  about  his  own  age  with  whom 
for  a  long  period  his  lot  was  to  be  cast. 

He  had  a  fine  figure,  this  Celestin,  and  was  not 
bad-looking.  His  expression  was  gentle  as  that  of 
a  doe,  his  manner  invariably  sad  and  resigned. 
From  the  day  of  his  arrival  at  the  depot  where  the 
recruits  are  clothed  before  being  distributed  among 
the  various  companies  of  the  regiment,  his  shy- 
ness and  awkwardness  had  drawn  upon  him  the 
unsparing,  unceasing  ridicule  of  his  companions. 

He  could  read  and  write  very  creditably,  and 
might  have  started  as  corporal  but  that  he 
purposely  concealed  his  knowledge  and  capacities. 

Once  a  month  he  regularly  received  a  letter 
which  he  hastened  to  conceal  within  his  breast, 
never  to  be  seen  again  by  any  eyes  but  his  own. 

When  the  tasks  of  the  day  were  ended,  and  he 
was  free  to  leave  the  barracks  for  a  short  time,  he 
would,  after  receiving  one  of  these  communications, 
go  out  to  read  and  re-read  it  in  some  solitary 
corner  secure  from  prying  eyes. 

His  comrades  had  often  teased  him  about  his 
mysterious  correspondence  ;  but  Mauriac,  usually 
so  gentle  and  shrinking,  had  upon  these  occasions 
fired  up  so  suddenly  and  fiercely  that  they  judged 
it  prudent  not  to  go  too  far. 

One  day  in  particular,  when  he  came  to  receive 
his  monthly  letter  from  the  hands  of  the  master  of 
the  army  waggons,  a  droll  little  Parisian,  who  was 
fond  of  exercising  his  wit  at  the  expense  of  the 
-country  youth,  made  a  pretence  of  snatching  the 
precious  missive  in  its  transit.  Mauriac  turned 
pale  as  death,  seized  the  letter,  thrust  it  into  the 
deepest  recess  of  his  pocket,  then  threw  himself 
upon  his  tormentor,  dealing  him  with  his  head  a 
terrific  blow  in  the  chest  which  sent  him  reeling 
backwards.  The  other  men  present  called  Mauriac 
"  brute  "  and  "  savage,"  and  some  made  as  though 
they  would  have  struck  him  in  return,  but  the 
attitude  of  "  Jocrisse  "  at  that  moment  was  so  far 
from  inviting  that  they  contented  themselves  with 
reviling  him  at  a  distance,  not  venturing  upon 
a  nearer  approach. 

Since  that  day,  Mauriac  and  his  letters  had  been 
left  in  peace. 


II. 

Eighteen  months  had  passed  since  the  accession 
of  Mauriac  to  the  regiment,  when  one  day  the 
sergeant-major  announced  to  us  certain  important 
orders  just   received  by  the  colonel  from  the 


Government.  These  were  to  the  effect  that  one 
man  out  of  each  company  was  to  be  ready  to 
start  that  same  evening  for  Toulon,  there  to  em- 
bark forty-eight  hours  later  for  Tonquin. 

It  was  further  announced  that  the  captain 
would  be  at  the  barracks  in  an  hour's  time,  when, 
if  no  one  volunteered  for  this  special  service,  the 
matter  would  be  decided  by  the  drawing  of 
lots. 

When  the  captain  appeared,  Celestin  Mauriac 
stepped  forth  from  the  ranks,  and  in  a  low  but 
firm  voice  requested  that  he  might  be  one  of  the 
contingent  destined  for  Tonquin. 

This  action  evoked  general  admiration.  The 
captain  congratulated  the  young  soldier  upon  his 
plucky  determination,  saying  that  he  should  be 
delighted  to  shake  hands  with  him  at  the  moment 
of  departure. 

There  were  two  regiments  of  infantry  in  the 
town,  and  the  departing  detachment  consisted  of 
twenty-six  men. 

By  order  of  the  authorities,  they  were  escorted 
to  the  railway  station  by  a  musical  band. 

In  a  provincial  town,  an  occurrence  of  this  sort 
speedily  becomes  known.  An  enthusiastic  crowd 
accompanied  the  little  troop  through  the  streets, 
cheering  the  brave  young  fellows  who  were  leaving 
for  the  war.  In  Mauriac's  company  a  collection 
had  been  made,  to  which  all — from  the  highest 
officer  to  the  lowest  soldier — was  eager  to  contri- 
bute, and  the  sum  collected  was  handed  over,  as  a 
parting  gift,  to  Mauriac. 

Assembled  at  the  station  were  the  colonel  and  a 
large  number  of  officers.  Two  big  tears  gathered 
in  the  eyes  of  poor  "  Jocrisse "  as  his  captain 
embraced  him  just  before  he  stepped  into  the 
train. 

His  lips  opened  to  thank  his  officer  and  his 
comrades,  but,  choked  by  excessive  emotion,  the 
words  refused  to  come. 


III. 

The  column  pauses  in  its  march. 

After  a  long,  toilsome  journey,  a  halt  is  made 
at  last.  The  Pavilions- Noirs  and  the  Chinese 
regulars,  which  united  form  a  considerable  force, 
are  here,  harassing  persistently  the  br  igade  march- 
ing to  the  relief  of  the  Commandant  Domine, 
besieged  in  Tuyen-Quan.  It  is  the  eve  of  a  battle, 
for  in  order  to  force  a  passage  a  regular  engage- 
ment is  now  inevitable.  All  those  not  on  guard 
in  the  camp  are  wrapped  in  slumber,  recruiting 
their  wearied  frames,  weakened  by  many  priva- 
tions and  fatigues. 

No ;  there  is  one  who  is  not  resting.  Alone, 
unseen,  in  a  secluded  spot,  a  soldier,  seated  by 
the  roadside,  is  devouring  a  letter  brought  for  him 
by  the  last  courier  from  France. 

As  he  reads  he  weeps,  and  from  time  to  time, 
before  turning  the  page,  he  imprints  a  kiss  upon 
the  paper. 

It  is  Celestin  Mauriac — it  is  "  Jocrisse  " — for 
his  nickname  has  followed  him  hither. 

For  a  long  time  he  remains  in  one  attitude, 
buried  in  an  all-absorbing  reverie. 
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Suddenly  a  bugle-call  resounds  in  the  air. 
"Jocrisse"  springs  to  his  feet.  Once  more  he  presses 
his  letter  to  his  lips,  before  stowing  it  carefully 
away  as  though  it  were  some  priceless  treasure. 
Then  he  runs  to  take  his  place  in  the  column  which 
is  advancing  to  the  fray. 

IV. 

The  battle  is  over.  The  bellow  of  cannon  has 
given  place  to  a  deathly  stillness. 

The  enemy,  with  whose  dead  the  earth  is 
strewed,  is  flying  in  all  directions. 

The  way  is  open  now,  and  to-morrow,  after  a 
final  effort,  the  French  will  come  within  sight  of 
Tuyen-Quan. 

On  their  side  also  are  many  killed  and  wounded, 
for  our  column  has  had  to  encounter  a  courageous 
enemy  whose  numbers  were  ten  times  more  than 
its  own. 

Some  sort  of  an  ambulance  has  been  hastily 
extemporised. 

In  a  corner,  upon  a  camp-bed,  surrounded  by 
several  persons,  lies  the  form  of  Celestin  Mauriac. 
A  ball  is  in  his  breast. 

A  surgeon  has  been  trying  to  extract  it,  but 
without  success,  and  Celestin  must  die. 

Someone  ran  with  the  tidings  to  the  general,  and 
it  is  he  who  at  this  moment  is  bending  over  the 
soldier's  bed. 

For  "  Jocrisse  "  has  suddenly  leaped  into  fame. 
Throughout  the  fight  he  had  displayed  extraordi- 
nary courage  and  gallantry,  and  it  was  in  saving 
his  captain's  life  that  he  was  struck  by  the  fatal 
ball. 

There  is  a  great  silence.  Already  the  pallor  of 
death  overspreads  the  countenance  of  the  wounded 
man. 

But  his  eyes  are  wide  open,  and  a  pathetic  smile 
plays  upon  his  pale  lips. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
and  by  virtue  of  the  powers  committed  to  me,  I 
create  you,  Celestin  Mauriac,  Chevalier  of  the 
National  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  !  " 

With  these  words  the  general  gently  lays  the 
Cross  upon  the  dying  man's  breast. 

It  is  as  though  an  electric  thrill  passed  through 
the  poor,  mutilated  frame.  With  surprising 
strength,  Mauriac  suddenly  raises  himself  upon  his 
elbow,  while  a  gleam  of  joy  and  pride  inexpressible 
illumines  his  face. 

Alas  !  it  is  but  a  gleam  !  All  at  once  he  sinks 
back  helplessly,  as  if  the  effort  had  killed  him. 

Tears  flow  from  his  eyes  as  he  turns  them  sup- 
plicatingly  upon  the  general.  He  has  still  suffi- 
cient strength  to  carry  his  hand  to  his  vest.  He 
draws  from  his  pocket  a  letter,  which  he  hands  to 
his  chief,  and  everyone  present  hears  the  one  word 
that  he  says.    It  is  : 

"  Pardon  ! " 

The  mental  atmosphere  of  the  little  group  is 
charged  with  supreme  emotion.  Puzzlement 
mingles  with  the  pathos.  Why  does  this  poor, 
suffering  youth  implore  pardon  ?  Of  what  crime 
can  he  have  been  guilty,  this  humble  yet  glorious 
soldier — this  hero,  whose  courage  has  to-day  been 
so  conspicuous  ? 


The  letter  explains  the  mystery.  It  was  written 
by  Celestin's  father,  and  the  reason  he  read  it  in 
secret  was  that  none  might  catch  sight  of  the 
imprimatur  which  it  bears — that  of  the  prison 
where  the  elder  Mauriac  is  undergoing  a  ten  years' 
term  of  imprisonment. 

The  father  of  Celestin  Mauriac  is  a  murderer  ! 

An  incorrigible  and  daring  poacher,  he  had  for 
a  long  time  eluded  pursuit.  Brought  to  bay  at 
length,  on  the  point  of  being  taken,  a  sort  of  mad- 
ness seized  him.  Instinctively,  in  blind  self-defence, 
he  fired,  and  when  the  smoke  had  cleared  away  a 
dead  man  lay  upon  the  ground. 

Horrified  at  his  own  action,  the  unfortunate 
man  made  no  further  resistance.  He  was  broken- 
hearted. Overcome  by  shame  and  despair,  he  was 
tried  and  sentenced  without  uttering  one  word  of 
self -exculpation  or  excuse. 

Justice  punished  the  criminal,  yet  was  she 
merciful,  for  she  sent  him  neither  to  the  scaffold 
nor  to  the  gallows.  Prison  and  disgrace,  however, 
were  hard  enough  to  bear. 

But  the  convict's  son  ?  Has  he  forgiven  him  ? 
Ah !  it  is  something  more  than  forgiveness,  some- 
thing more  than  compassion,  that  Celestin  feels 
for  his  unhappy  father  !  His  love  for  him  has 
become  a  consuming  passion  from  the  moment 
that  this  terrible  thing  befell  him. 

No  wonder  the  poor  fellow  wept  over  and  hid  so 
carefully  those  prison-stamped  letters !  They 
were  heart-breaking  in  their  remorseful  despair. 

In  this  last,  the  prisoner,  still  oppressed  by  the 
memory  of  his  crime,  tells  the  sad  story  once  again 
to  the  son  whom  he  styles  his  judge,  entreating  (as 
in  all  his  letters)  that  son's  pardon. 

Deeply  moved,  the  general  quickly  peruses  the 
letter.  In  an  instant  he  understands  all,  and,  in 
a  voice  which  he  vainly  strives  to  steady,  says  : 
"  Before  all  here  present,  I  swear  to  you  that  I 
will  obtain  your  father's  pardon  and  release,  and 
now,  at  this  supreme  moment,  my  poor  boy,  I  bless 
you  in  his  name  !  " 

"  Jocrisse  "  hears  and  comprehends.  His  face 
lights  up  with  an  infinite  joy,  and  while  in  one 
hand  he  grasps  the  Cross  of  Honour,  with  the 
other  he  feebly  raises  that  of  the  general  to  his 
lips. 

 «-n»»3QQrj(»— ™  

A  unique  paper  is  The  Malhausen  Express,  an 
Alsatian  journal,  which  is  produced  in  double 
columns,  one  of  which  is  printed  in  French  and 
the  other  in  German.  M.  Louis  Geber,  who  has 
hitherto  edited  the  French  half  of  The  Express, 
has  just  been  expelled  from  the  German  Empire 
for  the  expression  of  opinions  which  the  authori- 
ties consider  unwarrantable. 


People  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  posted 
upon  matters  of  hygiene,  cannot  do  better  than 
become  subscribers  to  The  Health  Messenger,  a 
bright,  well-written  little  penny  paper  which 
manages  to  invest  the  somewhat  dry  subjects  upon 
which  it  touches  with  great  popular  interest.  The 
Health  Messenger  is  now  three  months  old,  and 
will,  J  hope,  wax  fat  and  prosperous. 
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HOW 


MARBLES 

Op  Reis, 


ARB  MADE. 


Amsterdam. 


brownies." 


ARBLES  are  made  in  Germany,  and 
marble  grinding,  moulding,  glazing 
and  painting,  form  one  of  the  chief 
industries  in  a  large  part  of  the 
Thuringen  "Woods.  The  work  is 
largely  done  by  the  peasant  wood- 
landers  in  their  homes.  The  com- 
monest of  all  marbles  are  the 
They  are  not  made  from  clay,  as 
most  boys  suppose,  but  from  a  peculiar  sort  of 
sandstone  which  is  found  in  these  German  woods. 
Throughout  the  district  there  are  large  numbers 
of  quarries  and  mills.  These  are  owned  by  the 
marble  capitalists.  The  stone  is  cut  into  small 
squares  by  machinery.  These  are  then  distributed 
by  the  miller  to  the  workmen,  who  take  them  by 
■the  cartload  to  their  homes. 

A  Primitive  Process  — 

The  process  of  grinding  is  primitive  in  the 
extreme.  Each  workman  has  a  machine  as  large 
as  a  sewing-machine.  A  treadle  which  is  worked 
by  the  foot  furnishes  the  power.  The  machine 
consists  of  two  discs,  one  of  which  rests  on  the 
top  of  the  other  like  pancakes  on  a  plate.  The 
lower  disc  is  made  of  iron,  and  is  grooved  with 
U-shaped  farrows,  which  start  at  the  centre  and 
go  out  to  the  edge  as  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  extend 
from  the  hub  to  the  rim.  These  furrows  are  wider 
at  the  rim  than  at  the  centre.  In  the  centre  there 
is  a  round  hole  precisely  the  size  of  the  marble 
which  is  to  be  made  from  the  square  piece  of 
stone. 

These  grooves  are  filled  with  the  small  squares 
of  stone.  Then  the  upper  disc,  which  is  made  of 
wood,  is  pressed  hard  down  upon  the  lower  and 
the  treadle  begins  to  work.  At  each  pressure  of 
the  foot  the  wooden  disc  revolves.  With  each 
revolution  the  edges  of  the  stones  wear  off  until 
the  squares  become  round,  and  at  length  the 
finished  marble  drops  through  the  hole  into  the 
hox  below.  The  stones  are  kept  wet  during  the 
grinding  by  a  flow7  of  water  into  the  projecting 
«edge  of  the  iron  disc.  There  are  different  discs 
for  different  sized  marbles. 


—and  another  More  Elaborate. 

China  marbles  are  moulded  from  clay  in  factories 
where  they  are  baked  and  glazed  just  as  china  is 
.moulded,  baked  and  glazed  in  factories.  These 
factories,  however,  are  small  affairs  for  the  most 
jjmrt,  and  the  work  is  done  by  hand  and  foot 
power. 

When  the  discs  come  together  the  halves  of  the 
.holes  fit  tightly,  forming  a  perfectly  round  mould. 
'The  clay  is  fitted  into  the  holes  of  the  lower  disc. 

Then  the  upper  one  is  drawn  down,  and 
Avhen  the  pressure  is  removed  the  marbles  are 
-found  lying  in  the  cups  on  the  lower  disc  ready  for 
the  baking.  The  pressure  is  so  great  that  the  clay 
which  does  not  find  room  in  the  moulds  is  squeezed 
out  at  the  side,  where  it  may  be  scraped  together 
and  used  over  again. 


After  the  marbles  are  dried,  baked  and  glazed 
they  are  sent  to  the  peasant  painters.  Painting, 
like  marble  grinding,  is  done  at  the  homes  of  the 
workmen.  The  painter's  machine  is  a  foot -power 
contrivance  which  looks  like  a  turner's  lathe  set 
on  end.  In  the  end  is  a  small  cup  into  which  the 
marble  fits.  When  the  treadle  is  pressed  this  cup 
revolves  The  painter  dips  his  fine  brush  in  paint 
and  holus  it  to  the  marble.  One  revolution  paints 
a  blue  equator  on  the  little  globe.  Another  brush 
and  a  second  revolution  paints  a  red  tropic  of 
Capricorn.  Other  intermediate  latitudinal  lines 
are  traced  both  north  and  south  of  the  equator. 
Then  the  marble  is  turned  half  way  around  and 
the  process  is  repeated.  When  it  is  finished  the 
lines  run  at  right  angles  in  the  style  familiar  to  all 
boys.  Then  the  marbles  are  sent  back  to  the 
factory  to  be  glazed  for  a  second  time,  after  which 
they  are  ready  for  the  market. 

The  Secret  of  Coloured  "  Alleys." 

Glass  "  alleys "  are  made  entirely  in  factories. 
The  transparent  glass  is  drawn  out  and  pulled  into 
a  strand  many  feet  long  by  two  workmen.  The 
longer  the  strand  is  pulled  the  thinner  it  becomes. 
When  it  is  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  thick 
it  is  allowed  to  cool  and  it  is  then  broken  into 
pieces  about  two  feet  in  length.  On  the  sides  of 
this  strands  of  red,  blue,  yellow  and  green  glass,  as 
thick  as  a  wheat  straw,  are  fastened  and  the  whole 
is  then  returned  to  the  furnaces  to  be  heated  over 
again.  When  it  is  sufficiently  hot  to  be  twisted, 
the  strand  is  taken  out.  The  coloured  and  the 
transparent  glass  now  adhere  together. 

The  workmen  take  the  strand  in  tongs  by  each 
end  and  begin  twisting  and  stretching  it  until  it  is 
of  the  thickness  of  the  marble.  One  man  twists 
to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left.  This  is 
continued  until  the  small  strands  form  a  vari- 
coloured rope  in  the  centre  of  the  big  transparent 
strand.  The  glass  is  then  heated  for  the  third 
time,  and  when  it  reaches  the  melting  point  it  is 
dropped  into  a  series  of  moulds,  like  those  used 
for  bullets,  just  as  a  bit  of  melting  sealing  wax 
might  be  dropped  into  a  hole. 

As  the  coloured  strands  form  the  centre  of  the 
transparent  strand,  so  in  the  finished  marble  they 
make  a  cone-shaped  axis  running  from  side  to 
side  as  a  pin  is  run  through  a  pea. 

How  the  Little  Figures  get  Inside. 

Some  glass  marbles  contain  small  china  figures. 
In  making  these  the  moulds  are  half  filled  with 
transparent  glass.  Then  the  figure  is  dropped 
into  it  and  after  that  the  moulds  are  filled  up  with 
the  transparent  glass. 

Real  agates  are  made  from  agate  which  is  found 
in  Oberstein,  near  the  Rhine.  They  are  ground 
round  as  lapidaries  grind  precious  stones.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  made  from  pieces 
of  stone  which  are  not  suitable  for  the  manufacture 
of  jewellery,  they  are  very  expensive.  They  cost 
from  6d.  to  Is.  each.  Once  in  a  while  a  perfect 
agate  is  found  in  a  lot.  Such  a  marble  as  a 
general  rule  commands  a  fancy  price,  which  varies 
from  2s.  to  .£1 . 
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AMERICAN  HUMOUR  READ  THROUGH 
GERMAN  SPECTACLES. 

t Kohnische  Zeitung,  Cologne. 
OLD,  cynical,  sarcastic,  and  with  an 
eminently  practical  twist  in  it,  and  yet, 
nevertheless,  always  witty  and  gene- 
rally funny,  American  humour  is  just 
what  one  would  expect  as  a  matter  of 
course  from  American  human  nature. 

It  smacks  of  the  busy  street,  the 
vast  and  palatial  hotel,  and  the  splendid 
quick-rolling  Pullman  car,  just  as  German  humour 
is  invested  with  the  aroma  of  old  wine  and  good 
tobacco  derived  from  the  ancient  wine-cellars  in 
which  generation  after  generation  of  boon-com- 
panions have  laughed  over  the  stories  and  jokes  of 
their  age. 

Even  Newspapers  in  America— 
The  most  salient  feature  of  American  life  is 
the  great  American  newspaper,  and  this  through 
the  agency  of  its  ubiquitous  and  quite  irrepressible 
reporter  whose  mission  it  is  not  only  to  get  news, 
but  to  vivisect  everyone  whose  name  has  been 
even  for  an  hour  "before  the  public,"  exerts  a 
very  considerable  influence  on  the  evolution  of 
American  humour. 

The  reporter-interviewer  pounces  just  as  eagerly 
on  a  smart  saying  dropped  from  the  lips  of  the 
lion  of  the  hour  as  he  does  on  the  details  of  the 
latest  marvel  of  transatlantic  crime  or  the  inner 
history  of  the  freshest  social  scandal. 

All  is  fish  that  comes  to  his  net,  though  he  only 
does  the  cooking  of  his  own  speciality.  The  wit 
and  humour  that  he  may  have  picked  up  during 
his  daily  or  nightly  wanderings  are  handed  over  to 
the  "  funny  man  "  of  the  paper,  by  him  to  be 
dished  up  in  journalistic  form,  and,  if  necessary, 
spiced  up  to  the  taste  of  the  hour. 

The  humour  column  is  looked  for  by  the  American 
reader  with  the  same  confidence  that  news  is 
expected,  and  the  American  editor  would  just  as 
soon  think  of  leaving  out  his  scare-headed  news 
items  as  he  would  dream  of  omitting  his  "  Current 
Notes,"  his  "Nuggets,"  or  his  "Stub  Ends  of 
Thought."  Thus  every  newspaper  in  the  States 
is  at  the  same  time  a  humorous  journal,  providing 
its  readers  with  the  wit  of  the  hour  pointed  and 
polished  by  skilled  hands  seven  mornings  in  every 
week. 

—have  their  Columns  of  Alleged  Wit. 

This  is  the  daily  fare  of  the  American  reader 
with  a  taste  for  the  dry  and  quaint ;  but  above 
the  journeyman  joke -polisher  of  the  daily  paper 
are  a  singularly  small  number  of  professional 
humorists,  at  the  head  of  whom  public  opinion 
would  probably  place  Mark  Twain. 

Mark  at  his  best  often  rises  to  the  level  of  the 
true  artist,  but  as  a  rule  he  provokes  rather  a  grin 
than  a  laugh,  and  his  humour  is  to  that  of 
Thackeray  or  Dickens  as  the  horse-play  of  a 
circus-clown  would  be  to  the  fun  of  a  clever 
comedy. 

In  the  literary  clown  business  Mark  Twain's 
closest  follower  is  "  Bill  Nye,"  who  writes  comic 


letters  for  a  great  syndicate  which  illustrates  thein^ 
and  supplies  them  to  hundreds  of  papers  through- 
out the  country.  In  the  intervals  of  this  work,  Bill 
puts  two  or  three  readings  in  his  pocket,  and 
wanders  about  the  larger  towns  so  well  boomed  by 
a  competent  manager  that  it  is  no  unusual  thing 
for  him  to  net  <£8,000  on  one  of  these  tours. 

Far  above  "  Bill  Nye,"  and  for  the  matter  of 
that  considerably  above  Mark  Twain  as  well,  when 
estimated  with  regard  to  artistic  touch  and  literary 
finish,  is  "M.  Quad,"  the  brilliant  originator  of  the 
"  Arizona  Kicker,"  the  "  Lime-kiln  Club,"  "  Hi- 
Honour  and  Bijah,"  and  a  host  of  sketches  of 
Eastern  and  Western  life,  now  echoing  the  hum  of 
the  great  cities,  and  now  instinct  with  the  fragrant 
breath  of  the  prairie  and  the  pine-forest. 

The  most  Typical  American  Humourists— 

"  M.  Quad"  was  once  a  reporter — most  American 
humorists  have  been — but  an  invincible  tendency 
to  make  his  facts  fit  in  with  the  demands  of  the 
comic  sketches  which  drove  editor  after  editor  to 
despair  at  length  convinced  him  that  he  was  on  the 
wrong  track. 

At  last,  in  the  course  of  a  severe  lecture,  one  of 
these  editors  reproached  him  bitterly  with  having 
suppressed  nearly  all  the  facts  of  a  big  fire  and 
garbled  the  rest  beyond  recognition.  To  this  the 
offender  meekly  replied,  "  I'm  very  sorry,  but  I 
absolutely  hate  facts.    They  embarrass  me  so." 

Then  it  dawned  on  that  editor  that  he  had  a 
humourist  of  the  first  water  on  his  staff,  and  ere 
long  in  the  huge  Sunday  edition  of  the  Tribune 
there  appeared  a  special  department  under  the 
title  "  M.  Quad's  Corner,"  which  ere  long  was 
being  run  by  a  syndicate  which  rushed  the  witty- 
New  Yorker  into  fame  and  fortune  at  the  double- 
quick. 

To  mention  "  M.  Quad  "is  to  think  of  Bret  Harte,. 
for  though  the  Dickens  of  the  Sierras  has  of  late 
appeared  willing  to  allow  the  public  to  forget  the 
humorist  in  the  novelist,  Truthful  James,  like 
the  Outcasts  op  Poker  Flat,  will  live  as  long  as 
the  American  language  itself. 

—and  What  they  have  Done. 

Both  writers  have  brought  back  into  the  life  of 
the  present  those  wild,  hustling,  full-lived  days 
between  the  end  of  the  "  forties  "  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  "  seventies,"  the  traces  of  which  even 
in  the  Wild  West  itself  are  now  to  be  looked  for 
only  as  the  botanist  seeks  for  the  rare  remainders 
of  extinct  species  in  the  most  out-of-the-way 
localities. 

They  have  both  saved  from  the  destroying^ 
influences  of  educational  mechanics  that  marvellous 
mis-named  "  slang  "  of  the  camp  and  the  cattle- 
ranche  which,  more  than  any  other  development^, 
illustrates  the  wondrous  elasticity  and  adapt- 
ability of  the  virile  Anglo-Saxon  tongue ;  and  to 
them  the  literature  and  the  drama  of  the  present 
and  the  future  will  owe  a  long  line  of  accurately 
drawn  life  characters,  grave  and  gay,  pathetic  and 
grotesque,  which  but  for  them  would  either  have 
been  buried  in  the  caved-in  shafts  of  the  deserted 
mines,  or  have  lived  only  as  ghostly  caricature* 
of  what  they  really  were. 
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Nothing  has  been  said  1  ere  of  the  genial, 
scholarly  wit,  who,  as  "  the  Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast Table,"  has  delighted  and  instructed  the  polite 
society  of  two  worlds,  and  who  has  written  some 
of  the  most  polished  and  harmonious  verses  of 
which  the  English  language  can  boast. 

The  reason  for  the  omission  is  the  fact  that 
Dr.  Wendell  Holmes  is  not  an  American  humorist 
in  the  meaning  of  this  article.  His  is  the  refined 
wit  and  gentlemanly  fun  which  still  scintillates 
from  the  embers  of  that  old  civilisation  of  New 
England  which  the  mighty  rush  of  what  is  now 
•called  American  progress  is  fast  sweeping  away 
before  it.  He  is  of  the  past  as  the  syndicate- 
promoted  and  manager-boomed  humorist  is  of 
the  present,  and  there  is  no  analogy  between 
them. 

When  Dr.  Holmes  laughs  there  is  no  sound  as 
of  the  crackling  of  thorns  in  a  pot.  It  is  a  full- 
rounded,  hearty,  good-natured  laugh,  and  he  who 
joins  in  it  feels  the  better  for  it ;  but  when  the 
modern  humorist  sits  down  to  be  funny  you  can 
always  see  the  skull  grinning  behind  the  mask  of 
flesh,  and.  the  laughter  too  often  ends  with  a  cackle 
that  has  an  unpleasant  smack  of  insanity  about  it. 
As  the  laughter  is  so  is  the  humour  that  provokes 
it.  It  is  the  laughter  of  a  people  out  of  breath  ; 
-a  dry-throated  cachinnation  which  has  but  too 
little  fun,  and  no  real  heart-happiness  at  all  in  it. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  BLUFF. 

Cj^y  Budget,  


Troy. 


HE  toughest  situation  I  was  ever  in," 
said  a  young  man  who  lives  by  his 
wits,  "  was  when  I  went  into  a 
Sixth  Avenue  gambling  den,  New 
York,  and  began  to  play  roulette  on 
a  bluff.  It  was  the  most  desperate 
moment  of  my  life.  I  hadn't  a  cent 
in  my  pocket,  and  I  had  to  have  one 
hundred  dollars  at  once  or  else— well,  I  had  to  have 
that  hundred.  I  turned  into  the  Sixth  Avenue 
place  and  went  up  the  three  narrow  flights  of 
stairs  to  the  room  where  the  tables  were.  There 
were  a  few  hard-looking  men  playing  at  the  wheel, 
one  or  two  were  sitting  in  at  the  faro  game,  and  a 
.poker  party  was  at  work  in  one  corner. 

"  As  I  glanced  round  I  noticed  sitting  all  alone 
in  a  chair  tipped  against  the  wall  an  old,  white- 
haired  man  with  kind  blue  eyes.  He  looked  at  me 
quizzically  through  the  smoke  of  his  cigar. 

"  I  saw  that  the  man  keeping  the  roulette  wheel 
was  just  about  flipping  the  marble.  I  stepped  up 
•quickly  to  the  table,  and  as  the  marble  went 
spinning  around  I  called  hurriedly  for  three 
dollars'  worth  of  chips. 

"  The  man  behind  the  wheel  passed  them  out  in 
three  stacks,  and  I  instantly  placed  them  all  on 
my  three  favourite  numbers.  I  then  pretended 
feeling  in  my  pocket  for  the  money  to  pay  for 
them.  Of  course  I  took  my  time,  as  though  I 
was  interested  in  the  marble. 

"  When  it  ceased  rolling  I  was  still  fumbling  in 
my  pocket.    I  had  won,  and  the  bank  owed  me. 


I  smiled  at  the  man  keeping  the  wheel.  He  was 
looking  at  me  very  sharply  with  an  angry  expres- 
sion in  his  eyes. 

"  <  Well,'  said  he. 

" 1  Well,'  I  returned. 

"  1  Put  down  your  three  dollars  for  those  chips,' 
he  went  on. 

"  '  But  I  won,'  I  rejoined,  *  and  you  owe  me.' 

"  1  That's  all  right,'  said  he ;  1  we  owe  you  when 
you've  shown  that  you  were  playing  a  square 
game.  We  don't  lend  chips  to  stuffs,  see  ?  Put 
down  your  cash.' 

"  'Oh,  all  right,'  I  replied,  and  went  on  fumb- 
ling in  my  empty  pocket. 

"The  scowl  of  the  man  at  the  wheel  grew 
deeper.  Finally  he  broke  out  with  :  "  I  knew  it. 
Say,  boys,  here's  a  snide  player.  Let's  do  him 
up.' 

"  I  knew  the  place  I  was  in.  I  had  tried  a 
desperate  man's  game,  and  they  had  seen  through 
it.    I  was  sure  to  be  beaten  into  a  jelly. 

"  Just  as  I  was  looking  around  to  see  where 
my  chance  was  to  escape,  the  old  man  with  the 
kind  blue  eyes  made  a  dash  for  me.  He  threw 
his  arm  around  me  and  called  out :  *  I've  got  him, 
boys.  Let's  teach  him  what  it  is  to  beat  a 
respectable  game.' 

"  I  threw  the  old  fellow  off  without  much 
effort.  1  Give  him  a  chance,  boys.  Let  him  show 
up  if  he  can,  and  if  he  can't,  then  kill  him.  Come 
now,  turn  your  pockets  inside  out.' 

"  I  looked  first  at  him  and  then  around  the 
room  to  see  if  there  was  a  loophole  to  rush  through. 

"  As  I  studied  the  field  I  pushed  my  fingers  into 
my  waistcoat  pocket  again. 

"  To  my  surprise  I  felt  what  seemed  like  a  few 
bank  notes.    I  drew  out  the  small  roll  of  paper. 

"  It  was  money.  I  unrolled  it.  There  were 
just  three  one-dollar  bills. 

"  I  never  flinched,  but  quietly  put  the  money 
down  on  the  table  and  remarked  : 

" *  There  you  are.' 

"  The  roulette  keeper  growled  and  proceeded  to 
count  out  six  hundred  dollars  for  me.  I  took  it, 
played  a  few  more  turns,  lost  nearly  a  hundred, 
and  then  quit.  I  went  down  into  the  avenue  and 
waited  in  front  of  the  door  for  a  minute. 
Presently  the  old  man  with  the  kind  eyes  came 
down.  I  asked  him  why  he  had  put  the  money 
in  my  pocket. 

" '  Because,'  said  he,  4  you  are  a  good-looking 
young  feller,  and  because  that  is  the  meanest 
gambler  in  New  York  that  keeps  that  house.  I'm 
going  to  break  his  bank  before  I  get  through,  and 
I  don't  care  how  I  do  it.  But  don't  you  ever  try 
that  game  of  yours  again.  I  have  seen  more  than 
one  man  killed  for  the  same  thins.'  " 


I  am  told  that  the  next  big  journalistic  venture 
we  are  to  see  is  to  take  the  form  of  an  illustrated 
daily  paper  dealing  exclusively  with  sport.  Con- 
sidering how  large  a  section  of  the  public  is 
interested  in  matter  of  this  description,  and  how 
readily  it  lends  itself  to  purposes  of  illustration, 
the  idea  should  be  one  well  worth  developing. 
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HOW   SOME    KHEDIVES    HAVE  DIED. 


Melbourne. 


INCE  John  Bull  has  taken  the  heritage 
of  the  Pharaohs  under  his  protecting 
aegis,  old  methods  have  fallen  more  or 
less  into  disuse,  but  assassination  was 
formerly  quite  the  thing  there,  and  the 
ornamental  styles  in  which  it  was  prac- 
tised by  the  artists  of  the  craft  would 
certainly  have  done  credit  to  the  genius 
of  a  Flaubert, 

For  instance — whether  Dr.  Selim  Pasha  adminis- 
tered the  fatal  potion  through  ignorance  or  design 
— the  late  Pasha,  instead  of  slumbering  out  his 
reign  under  the  soothiug  influence  of  the  soporific 
drug,  might  have  been  strangled,  as  was  Ahmad, 
or  been  condemned  to  slow  death  by  quicklime  as 
was  Geysh  Abu-l'Asakir,  the  young  son  of  Khu- 
marayeh,  bastinadoed  by  Turkish  mutes  with 
Haroon,  perished  with  sand  smarting  in  his  wounds 
as  did  El-Hakim,  or  been  kneaded  into  a  lifeless 
mass  to  soft  music  as  was  E- Ashraf-Kualed,  the  son 
of  El-Melik-E-Manow,  the  hero  of  the  siege  of  Acre. 

Assassination  was  their  Usual  Fate. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Mohammedan  conquest 
assassination  was  regularly  practised  as  a  means  of 
disposing  of  political  enemies,  as  witness  the  fate 
which  overtook  the  celebrated  Bocchoris,  who,  after 
having  reformed  the  laws  of  his  country,  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Ethiopian  Sabaco,  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  dynasty,  and  buried  alive. 

After  that  event  for  nearly  two  centuries  Egypt 
was  governed  by  a  succession  of  viceroys,  appointed 
by  the  caliphs  of  Damascus  and  Bagdad.  The 
first  to  rebel  against  Turkish  authority  was  Ahmad, 
a  Turkish  slave  high  in  office  in  the  latter  city. 
He  was  a  great  diplomat.  While  he  turned  in 
no  revenue,  he  offered  prayers  to  the  Sultan  in  his 
mosques  and  temples. 

Toward  the  close  of  his  life  he  lived  in  un- 
bounded luxury.  He  was  strangled  to  death  by 
his  son,  Khumarayeh,  who  was  anxious  to  enter 
into  his  inheritance.  Khumarayeh,  in  his  time, 
was  so  fearful  of  assassination  that  he  trained  a 
lion  to  keep  watch  over  him  while  he  slept  on  a 
bed  of  quicksilver,  so  that  the  slightest  motion 
might  awaken  him.  He  was  put  to  death  by  two 
women  of  his  harem. 

A  Life  Eaten  Away  by  Quicklime. 

Khumarayeh's  eldest  son,  Geysh  Abu-lAsakir, 
a  lad  of  fourteen  years,  succeeded  him.  This 
prince  was  killed  in  less  than  eight  months,  and 
the  circumstances  of  his  death  are  peculiarly 
atrocious.  A  deep  hole  was  dug  by  several  of  his 
enemies,  members  of  his  household,  in  the  garden 
of  the  palace.  This  was  filled  with  quicklime,  arid 
the  unfortunate  boy  was  forced  into  it,  his  feet 
first,  and  the  turf  battened  down  firmly  all  around 
him.  Water  was  then  poured  into  the  hole,  and 
the  lime  slowly  ate  away  his  lower  limbs.  On 
the  fourth  day  death  released  him.  Fourteen 
women  of  the  harem  and  twenty-four  eunuchs 
were  slain  the  same  day  to  appease  the  wrath  of 
the  gods. 


Geysh  Abu-l'Asakir  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Haroon.  He  reigned  eight  years,  but  gave  him- 
self up  to  pleasure,  and,  his  grasp  on  those  with 
whom  he  was  surrounded  becoming  weakened,  he 
was  selected  as  a  victim.  He  was  bastinadoed  to 
death  by  Turkish  mutes  in  a  remote  corner  of  the 
palace  by  order  of  his  uncles,  Theyban  and  Adee. 
At  the  first  blow  of  the  bastinado  the  boy  cried  out : 

"  Spare  me,  0  brothers  of  my  father  !  " 

Whereupon  Sheyban  directed  the  mutes  to 
strike  him  in  the  mouth  with  their  heavy  canesr 
which  they  did.  Then  his  mouth  swelled  so  he 
could  no  longer  articulate  anything  but  groans. 

Tekeren,  another  governor  from  Bagdad,  was 
the  next  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  Egyptian  mania 
for  assassination.  He  was  killed  by  order  of 
Aboo-bekr-Mohammed,  who  succeeded  him.  The 
manner  of  his  death  is  not  recorded. 

A  Right  Royal  Fight. 

El- Hakim,  who  reigned  about  925  a.d.,  was  one 
of  the  cruellest  monsters  who  ever  occupied  a 
throne,  and  his  cruelty  was  surpassed  by  his  im- 
piety. Egypt  continued  to  groan  under  his 
tyranny  until  he  fell  by  domestic  treachery.  His 
sister,  Seyyidet-el  Mulook,  had,  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  his  subjects,  incurred  his  displeasure, 
and,  being  fearful  for  her  life,  she  secretly  and 
by  night,  concerted  measures  with  the  Emeer, 
Seyf-ed-Dewleh,  chief  of  the  Guard,  who  very 
readily  agreed  to  her  plans. 

Ten  slaves,  bribed  by  five  hundred  deeniers  each? 
having  received  their  instructions,  went  forth  on 
the  appointed  day  to  the  desert  tract  southward  of 
Cairo,  where  El-Hakim,  unattended,  was  in  the 
habit  of  riding,  and  waylaid  him  near  the  village 
of  Hulwan. 

Dragged  from  his  horse,  he  fought  desperatelyy 
and  succeeded  in  killing  six  of  his  assassins  with 
his  own  sword.  The  weapon  then  broke  in  his 
hand,  and  the  four  others  rushed  up  and  cut  him 
to  pieces.  It  is  said  that  they  were  so  enraged 
they  rubbed  sand  into  the  dying  man's-wounds  in 
order  to  increase  his  torture. 

Poison  and  Crucifixion. 

The  next  man  high  in  office  to  fall  by  the 
weapon  of  the  assassin  was  the  arch-rebel  Nasir- 
el-Dowlen,  who  was  killed  in  the  year  465  of  the 
Egyptian  calendar.  He  had  arranged  for  a 
general  massacre  of  some  Emeers  at  a  grand 
banquet,  but  on  raising  his  wine  cup  to  his  lips, 
the  signal  for  the  slaughter  to  begin,  fell  dead 
across  the  table.  One  of  the  Emeers  had  had 
notice  of  what  was  going  to  happen,  and  de- 
feated it  by  dropping  poison  into  the  cup  of  the 
tyrant. 

El-Abbas,  who  comes  a  little  later,  would  have 
made  a  decent  ruler.  He  tried  his  best  to  govern 
the  country  well,  but  could  make  no  headway 
against  the  intrigues  of  his  Grand  Viziers  and 
other  courtiers.  Finding  his  power  waning,  he 
gathered  together  the  wealth  he  had  amassed  and 
fled  to  Syria,  where  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Crusaders,  who  stripped  him  of  call  he  had  and 
detained  him  prisoner.  Eventually  he  was  sur- 
rendered to  his  Grand  Vizier,  Tatae,  who  im- 
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mediately  crucified  him  over  the  gates  of  his  own 
palace. 

About  1169,  Salaclin,  immortalised  by  Scott, 
assumed  the  title  of  Sultan  of  Egypt.  His  first 
act  was  to  put  to  death  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs, 
and  he  inaugurated  his  reign  with  a  series  of 
brilliant  successes.  His  terrible  encounters  with 
the  Crusaders  form  one  of  the  most  interesting 
pages  of  history.  On  his  death  his  extensive 
dominions  were  divided,  and  Egypt  fell  to  the  lot 
of  his  son,  El-Melik.  He  reigned  six  years,  and 
his  early  death  gives  rise  to  the  presumption  that 
it  was  not  a  natural  one. 

Starved,  then  Bowstpung*. 

Tooran-Shah  was  the  next  ruler  to  die  by 
violence.  This  monarch  gave  himself  over  to 
debauchery,  offended  his  nobles  and  was  attacked 
by  his  own  Mameluke  Guards  in  a  pleasure  tower, 
to  which  he  had  fled  for  refuge.  Failing  to  force 
an  entrance,  the  structure  was  fired,  and  the 
debauchee  perished  miserably.  His  corpse  lay 
for  many  days  unburied  on  a  bank.  He  cele- 
brated his  accession  to  the  throne  by  strangling 
his  brother. 

El-Ashraf,  one  of  the  near  succeeding  rulers, 
having  been  cast  into  prison  by  Eybek,  a  success- 
ful rebel,  died  there,  being  bowstrung  in  his  cell 
by  two  Turkish  mutes  after  having  been  deliber- 
ately deprived  of  food  and  water  for  ten  days. 
The  head,  with  its  blackened  tongue,  was  brought 
to  Eybek,  who,  observing  that  the  dead  ruler's 
palate  was  not  sufficiently  discoloured  to  indicate 
the  extreme  agonies  of  thirst,  ordered  both  mutes 
to  be  executed. 

Eybek  soon  roused  the  jealousy  of  his  beautiful 
and  ambitious  wife,  and  he  was  assassinated  by  her 
orders  while  in  a  bath,  hot,  super-heated  steam 
being  forced  down  his  throat  until  life  was  extinct. 
This  occurred  in  1257.  In  her  turn,  she  was 
beaten  to  death,  not  many  days  after,  by  the 
wooden  clogs  of  the  female  slaves  of  another  wife 
of  Eybek,  and  her  corpse  was  exposed  for  three 
days  in  the  moat  of  the  citadel. 

El-Melik  El-Mansoor  had  a  peaceful  death,  but 
his  son,  El-Ashraf  Xhaled,  who  rendered  himself 
famous  by  the  siege  and  capture  of  Acra,  the  last 
stronghold  of  the  Crusaders  in  Syria,  met  a 
peculiar  end.  Many  thousands  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Acra  had  been  massacred,  and  10,000  prisoners 
who  presented  themselves  before  the  Sultan  and 
begged  for  quarter  were  slaughtered  in  cold  blood. 

Kneaded  to  Death  to  Slow  Music. 

Two  years  afterwards,  in  1294,  El-Ashraf  was 
decoyed  into  a  summer  house  by  a  celebrated 
beauty  whose  family  he  had  slaughtered  at  Acra, 
but  whom  he  had  reserved  as  an  addition  to  his 
harem.  While  she  played  soft  music  to  him  he 
was  seized  from  behind  by  a  huge  Nubian  slave, 
who  gagged  and  bound  him. 

The  gigantic  slave  then  proceeded  to  knead  his 
body  by  a  peculiar  process,  so  that  he  was  bruised 
to  death  without  a  bone  in  his  body  being  broken. 
El-Ashraf  fought  for  his  life,  and  piteously 
appealed  to  the  girl  to  save  him  ;  but  she  sat  there 
and  played  soft  music  until  he  died. 


The  Sultan  Hasan  deserves  some  mention.  He 
fell  by  the  swords  of  his  Mamelukes  in  the  splendid 
mosque  which  he  built  in  the  open  space  beneath 
the  citadel  of  Cairo.  The  three  sons  of  El-Nasir, 
who  preceded  him,  were  either  exiled  or  put  to 
death.  El-Mansoor,  who  succeeded  him,  was  de- 
posed in  six  months,  and  El-Ashraf  Shaaban,  the 
son  of  Hasan,  was  overcome  by  the  intrigues  of 
the  caliphs  and  the  struggles  of  the  now  too 
powerful  Emeers,  by  the  latter  of  whom  he  was 
strangled  while  at  prayers. 

Alafed-Deen  lost  his  throne  and  his  life  together 
in  1388  by  poison,  administered  by  order  of  Bar- 
brook,  the  first  Prince  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
Circassian  Mamelukes.  Barbrook  "  died  suddenly" 
some  years  later,  "  much  beloved  by  his  subjects." 
El-Melik  Farag,  his  son  and  successor,  fell  a  prey 
to  internecine  troubles.  He  was  beheaded  in  the 
month  of  Safar,  1412,  and  his  corpse  was  left  un- 
buried. 

Suicide. 

The  record  of  the  rest  of  the  period  during 
which  Egypt  was  governed  by  native  rulers  termi- 
nates in  the  death  of  Tooman  Bey,  who  hanged 
himself  over  the  Bab  Zuneyleh,  the  place  of 
execution  for  common  malefactors  in  Cairo. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  unprofitable  to  follow 
the  details  of  Turkish  misrule  and  tyranny  which 
are  from  this  time  on  presented  to  the  student  of 
Egyptian  history.  For  nearly  two  centuries  the 
successive  Pashas  were  mostly  obeyed,  for  they 
ruled  literally  with  rods  of  iron. 

Ali  Bey  is  the  next  great  figure  in  Egyptian 
history  which  claims  attention.  After  a  period  of 
good  and  vigorous  government  he  was  conspired 
against  by  Mohammed  Bey,  a  man  he  had  loaded 
with  favours.  He  fell  into  an  ambuscade  near 
Es-Salibeeyew,  and  was  wounded  by  one  of  his 
Mamelukes,  carried  to  the  citadel,  and  poisoned  by 
Mohammed  Bey. 

The  next  remarkable  assassination  in  Egypt 
was,  strange  to  relate,  not  that  of  an  Egyptian, 
but  of  a  French  officer  named  Kleber,  one  of 
Napoleon's  greatest  generals,  who  during  the 
French  occupation  of  Egypt,  totally  defeated 
seventy  thousand  men  under  the  Grand  Vizier  at 
Heliopolis,  and  returned  to  Cairo  to  quell  an 
insurrection  of  the  inhabitants. 

Slain  by  a  Fanatic. 

This  distinguished  officer  was  about  this  time 
assassinated  in  the  garden  of  his  palace  by  a 
fanatic,  who  was  subsequently  impaled  in  the  great 
square,  then  a  lake  called  the  Ezbekeeyeh,  in  Cairo, 
and  miserably  lingered  for  the  space  of  three  days 
before  death  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings. 

Tohir  Pasha,  who  assumed  the  Government  on 
the  flight  of  Khusraf,  had  the  hardihood  to  refuse 
to  pay  his  troops,  and  was  bayoneted  from  behind 
while  at  dinner.  Ali  Pasha,  who  landed  at 
Alexander  with  an  Imperial  firman  constituting- 
him  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  was  the  next  victim.  He 
was  sent  under  a  guard  of  forty-five  men  toward 
the  Syrian  frontier,  and  about  a  week  after  the 
news  was  received  that  in  a  skirmish  with  some  of 
his  own  soldiers  he  had  fallen  mortally  wounded. 
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AFTER  THE 

Argonaut.   


HANGING. 

San  Francisco. 


T  eleven  o'clock  on  a  certain  June  day, 
a  great  crowd  of  gaping  Mississippi 
folk  thronged  the  sloping  sides  of  a 
hollow  that,  with  the  exception  of 
a  natural  outlet  on  one  side,  converged 
to  a  small  circular  plat  in  the  centre. 
Upon  this  spot  had  been  erected  a 
framework  of  beams,  posts,  braces,  a 
platform,  and  a  trap-door.  It  was  the  gallows — 
that  giim  monument  to  the  majesty  of  the  law. 
The  hollow  was  a  vast  earthen  bowl ;  the  gallows, 
a  lump  of  sugar  in  the  bottom ;  the  crowd,  a  swarm 
of  prowling  ants  that  crawled  around  the  arena 
like  a  pestilence. 

For  be  it  known  that  this  was  the  first 
execution  that  had  ever  occurred  in  Kempor 
County. 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  entertaining  than  a 
hanging  itself,  it  is  the  variety  of  effect  produced 
by  the  ghastly  spectacle  upon  the  faces  and  manner 
of  the  assembled  witnesses.  The  majority  were 
present  because  they  had  never  seen  a  hanging  ; 
others  went  to  gratify  the  natural  vengeance  of 
outraged  humanity;  a  few  went  in  the  interest 
of  "  science,"  hoping  to  hear  the  snapping  caused 
by  the  sundering  of  the  spinal  ligament. 

There  was  one  interesting  group  among  the 
spectators,  composed  of  boys  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  nine  years.  One  was  a  negro  named  Tony, 
seven  years  old,  black  as  tar,  homely  as  an  ape. 
The  others  were  all  white.  One  of  these,  "  Buck," 
was  a  chubby  boy  of  Tony's  age,  with  freckled  face, 
red  cheeks,  and  white  hair. 

These  two  and  the  five  or  six  others  were  stand- 
ing or  sitting  in  every  imaginable  posture  indicative 
of  awe,  interest,  and  fear.  Tony  was  dressed 
6imply  in  a  pair  of  his  father's  pantaloons  cut  off 
at  the  knees.  Consequently  the  waist-band  came 
quite  under  his  arms,  dispensing  with  the  necessity 
of  a  shirt ;  and  the  buttons  in  front  were  connected 
with  those  behind  by  short  strings,  which  served  as 
braces.  He  was  quite  small  and  weazened.  Buck, 
on  the  contrary,  was  large  and  strong ;  his  general 
manner  was  nearly  like  that  belonging  to  the 
advanced  years  of  a  patriarch. 

After  the  body  had  been  placed  in  a  coffin,  Tony 
swaggered  pompously  up  to  Buck,  and  burying  his 
skinny  arms  deep  in  his  vest  pockets,  demanded  : 

"  Wh-what  yer  sucking  yer  thumb  fer  ?  " 

Buck,  ashamed,  snatched  the  thumb  from  his 
mouth.  Tony  pursued  his  advantage  by  remark- 
ing tauntingly : 

"  You  was  scared  !  " 

"  I  wasn't,"  protested  Buck. 

"  Yas  you  wus,  wh-when  he  chopped  de  string  !  " 

"  I  wasn't ;  but  you  was,  though." 

"  H-how  ?  " 

"  Seen  you." 

"  Seed  me  ?  " 

A  nod. 

"  I  wonder  if  it  hurt  him." 

"  Course  it  did  !  " 

"  How  do  you  know  ? " 


"  Didn't  you  see  him  doin'  his  shoulders  this  way, 
and  sorter  reachin'  out  his  feet  before  him  ?  " 
"  Why,  I've  seen  'em  do  like  that  in  the  circus." 
"  What  do  you  think  about  it,  Buck  ?  " 
"  Nothin'." 

"  Would  you  like  to  be  hung  ?  " 
Buck  shook  his  head. 
«  Why  ?  " 
"  Hurts." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  " 
"  Bunno." 

"  I  wouldn't  mind  it !  "  exclaimed  the  boastful 
Tony. 

A  peculiar  and  mischievous  look  came  into  Buck's 
face.    He  asked  Tony  : 
"  You  wouldn't?" 
"  No ! " 

Buck  developed  an  idea. 

"  Le's  hang  Tony,"  he  said. 

The  proposition  was  hailed  with  delight. 

But  numerous  obstacles  presented  themselves — 
there  was  no  material  for  building  a  scaffold,  no 
carpenters'  tools ;  Buck  solved  the  problem  by 
suggesting  a  tree.  There  was  no  rope  ;  Buck  stole 
an  old  clothesline. 

They  soon  found  an  appropriate  spot  for  the 
execution.  It  was  at  the  head  of  a  deep  and 
shady  ravine,  walled  in  on  three  sides  by  pre- 
cipitous bluffs.  The  boys  clambered  down,  and 
discovered  a  tree  on  which  could  be  successfully 
tested  the  efficacy  of  capital  punishment.  It  was 
a  stunted,  crooked  magnolia,  leaning  far  to  one 
side,  and  having  a  branch  that  ran  out  horizontally, 
about  eight  feet  from  the  ground.  They  danced 
around  the  tree  in  the  highest  enjoyment  of  the 
delightful  preparations,  which  were  conducted  by 
Buck,  Tony,  and  two  or  three  others — none  more 
happy  than  Tony  himself.  They  tied  one  end  of 
the  rope  to  the  limb,  and  secured  the  other  around 
Tony's  neck. 

A.  tremendous  obstacle  now  obtruded  itself. 
They  had  no  trap.  The  improvised  gallows  was  a 
failure. 

"Now,  look-a-hyar,"  said  Tony,  "  I  don't  want 
ter  be  h-hung  in  dis  hyar  style.  Ef  I  ain't  er- 
gwine  ter  drap,  they  ain't  no  fun." 

"  You  can  jump  ofFn  the  limb,"  suggested  Buck. 

This  solution  of  the  difficulty  was  received  with 
the  most  demonstrative  joy.  Tony  sat  upon  the 
limb,  the  rope  around  his  neck. 

"  All  right,  Tony,"  said  one  of  the  leaders. 

One  boy  armed  himself  with  a  stick,  which  he 
made  believe  was  a  knife,  and  gave  Tony  parti- 
cular instructions  to  drop  at  the  moment  the  knife 
struck  the  imaginary  cord  that  held  the  imaginary 
trigger.  The  boy  then  looked  around  solemnly, 
made  a  grand  sweep  with  his  arm,  and,  with  a 
strong  blow  upon  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  sprung 
the  trap. 

True  to  the  working  perfection  of  the  machinery, 
Tony  was  "  launched  into  space." 

A  strange  and  unaccountable  thing  had  hap- 
pened. Tony  found  himself  sprawling  upon  the 
ground.  He  scrambled  to  his  feet  with  a  look  of 
triumph  that  ill-accorded  with  the  astonishment 
visible  in  the  faces  of  the  spectators.    They  had 
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committed  the  error  of  allowing  too  much  rope  for 
the  distance. 

"  H-hit  cloan  hurt  !  "  exclaimed  Tony. 

"  'Cause  you  ain't  hung,"  Buck  quietly  remarked. 

This  abashed  Tony,  when  he  had  realised  the 
situation.  He  crawled  upon  the  limb  again,  and 
they  contracted  the  length  of  the  rope. 

All  ready  again.    The  knife  fell. 

Tony  slipped  from  the  tree ;  the  rope  tightened, 
stopped  the  upper  part  of  his  body  with  a  jerk, 
and  then  snapped  and  threw  him  violently  upon 
the  ground.  He  slowly  and  with  difficulty  raised 
his  head  and  looked  around,  nis  eyes  staring  as  if 
he  had  seen  a  spectre,  his  mouth  drawn  with  pain, 
and  the  tears  trickling  down  his  cheeks. 

"  Confound  that  rope  !  "  exclaimed  a  boy. 

Buck  regarded  Tony  silently. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Tony  ? "  asked  another 
boy,  as  he  noticed  the  remarkable  expression  on 
the  negro's  face. 

Tony  was  sitting  on  the  ground,  carefully  feeling 
his  neok  all  around,  and  was  unable  to  speak  for 
the  suppressed  sobs  that  choked  him.  He  rose  to 
his  feet,  looking  ruefully  about. 

"  Le's  try  it  again,"  said  Buck. 

"  No,  yer  don't !  "  screamed  the  coloured  boy, 
with  a  determination  the  firmness  of  which  could 
not  be  doubted.  He  was  as  fierce  as  he  was 
frightened,  and  occupied  himself  with  rearranging 
his  braces,  which  were  on  the  point  of  slipping 
from  his  shoulders. 

"  Why,  Tony  ?  " 

"  Yer  plays  too  rough.    Dat's  why  now  ! " 
"  Did  it  hurt  ?  " 

"  Course  it  did  ! "  he  said,  with  a  look  of  con- 
tempt. 

They  insisted ;  Tony  refused.  One  little  fellow 
caught  forcible  hold,  but  Tony  threw  him  off  and 
bounded  into  the  brush.  They  pursued  him,  cap- 
tured him,  and  brought  him  back,  crying  and 
struggling  fiercely. 

Finally  they  succeeded,  after  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty, in  lifting  him  from  the  ground,  while  Buck 
could  climb  the  tree  and  tie  the  rope.  There  was 
no  ceremony  about  the  affair  now.  The  work  was 
done  silently  and  in  dead  earnest.  The  unfortu- 
nate victim  yelled,  but  the  boys  were  not  to  be 
cheated  out  of  the  fruits  of  the  first  grand  lesson 
they  had  learnt  in  the  economy  of  government,  the 
protection  of  society. 

The  rope  was  at  length  securely  tied.  The  cries 
of  the  unwilling  victim  were  suddenly  checked,  as 
his  weight  was  gradually  allowed  to  fall  upon 
the  rope,  strangling  him.  They  were  deter- 
mined that  a  sudden  jerk  should  not  again  frustrate 
their  plans.  Throwing  his  liberated  hands  wildly 
about,  he  clutched  a  boy  by  the  hair,  and  made 
him  yell  with  pain.  It  required  strong  efforts  to 
release  him. 

Then  they  all  withdrew  to  a  short  distance. 

Not  a  sound  of  any  kind  escaped  the  hanging 
child.  The  boys  looked  on  silently,  and  with  grim 
satisfaction.  Tony  vainly  endeavoured  to  reach 
up  and  catch  the  rope  that  was  choking  out  his 
life;  but  there  seemed  to  be  a  weight  upon  his 


arms,  and  he  could  raise  them  no  higher  than  his 
shoulders.  He  kicked  to  the  right  and  to  the  left, 
and  squirmed  and  twisted. 

The  knot  was  behind  his  neck,  and  the  rope  fell 
directly  across  the  windpipe  and  great  arteries. 
The  boys  watched  the  contortions  of  his  face  with 
absorbing  interest,  and  a  few  became  somewhat 
pale  with  an  excitement  tinctured  with  anxiety  ; 
but  they  possessed  too  much  stoicism  to  betr  ay 
their  feelings,  while  the  younger  boys — and  espe- 
cially Buck — looked  on  with  every  degree  of  calm 
courage. 

"  I  wonder  if  it  hurts  him  much  ?  "  queried  a 
boy. 

Buck,  on  being  asked  the  question,  nodded ; 
and,  with  his  thumb  in  his  mouth,  never  removed 
his  gaze  from  the  suspended  Tony. 

"  Well,  we'll  take  him  down  after  a  while.  I 
wonder  why  he  don't  say  something  to  some  of  us, 
Buck?" 

"  Can't." 

"  Why?" 

But  Buck  merely  shook  his  head,  and  said 
nothing. 

The  poor  little  hanging  wretch  grew  more  and 
more  quiet  as  the  moments  flew  by.  His  teeth 
were  shut  close,  but  his  lips  were  slightly  parted, 
and  his  eyes  stared  with  a  dumb,  beseeching, 
horrifying  agony.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few 
minutes  his  struggles  ceased  ;  he  turned  slowly 
from  side  to  side ;  then  there  was  a  shivering ; 
the  eyes  rolled  upward,  and  became  fixed. 

"  I'll  bet  you  he  won't  go  around  any  more, 
blowing  about  it's  not  hurting  him,"  said  one  of 
the  boys. 

Buck  looked  at  the  speaker,  and  then  at  the 
swinging  body.  He  told  them  to  hold  Tony  while 
he  climbed  the  tree  to  untie  the  knot.  They  did 
so ;  but  through  a  little  carelessness  and  igno- 
rance they  allowed  the  body  to  lunge  to  one  side, 
and  it  fell  to  the  ground  like  a  log.  They  stared 
at  it,  and  a  boy  asked  : 

"  Why  don't  you  get  up,  Tony  ?" 

"  What  are  you  doing  your  eyes  that  way  f  or  ?  " 
asked  another. 

"  Ain't  he  still ! "  remarked  a  third. 

"  Do  you  think  he's  putting  on  ?" 

"  I  don't  know.  Here,  you  take  hold  of  that 
other  arm,  and  help  me  pull  him  up.  Tony  !  I 
say,  Tony ! " 

He  was  lying  on  his  back.  They  raised  him  by 
the  arms  to  a  sitting  posture  ;  but  as  soon  as  they 
released  him  he  toppled  to  one  side  and  forward, 
and  fell,  his  face  buried  in  the  sand.  The  boys 
were  thoroughly  alarmed.  They  felt  that  some- 
thing awful  had  happened,  but  they  were  ignorant 
of  its  nature. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  him  ?  * 

No  answer. 

"  Does  anybody  know?  " 
Still  no  answer. 
"Do  you,  Buck?" 
A  quiet  nod. 
"  What  is  it  ?  " 
"  Dead." 
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THE   PLATE   OP  GOLD. 

Indian  Mirror,  Calcutta; 

One  day  there  fell  in  great  Bernares'  temple-court 
A  wondrous  plate  of  gold,  whereon  these  words 

were  writ : 

"  To  him  who  loveth  best,  a  gift  from  heaven." 

Thereat 

The  priests  made  proclamation :  "At  the  mid-day 
hour, 

Each  day  let  those  assemble  who  for  virtue  deem 
Their  right  to  heaven's  gift  the  best ;  and  we  will 
hear 

The  deeds  of  mercy  done,  and  so  adjudge." 

The  news 

Ran  swift  as  light,  and  soon  from  every  quarter 

came 

Nobles  and  munshis,  hermits,  scholars,  holy  men, 
And  all  renowned  for  gracious  or  for  splendid 
deeds. 

Meanwhile  the  priests  in  solemn  council  sat  and 
heard 

What  each  had  done  to  merit  best  the  gift  or 
heaven. 

So  for  a  year  the  claimants  came  and  went. 

At  last, 

After  a  patient  weighing  of  the  worth  of  all, 
The  priests  bestowed  the  plate  of  gold  on  one  who 

seemed 

The  largest  lover  of  the  race — whose  whole  estate, 
Within  the  year,  had  parted  been  among  the  poor. 
This  man,  all  trembling  with  his  joy,  advanced  to 
take 

The  golden  plate — when  lo  !  at  his  first  finger- 
touch 

It  changed  to  basest  lead  !    All  stood  aghast ;  but 
when 

The  hapless  claimant  dropt  it  clanging  on  the 
floor, 

Heaven's  guerdon  was  again  transformed  to  shin- 
ing gold. 

So  for  another  twelvemonth  sat  the  priest  and 
judged. 

Thrice  they  awarded — thrice  did  heaven  refuse 
the  gift, 

Meanwhile  a  host  of  poor  maimed  beggars  in  the 
street 

Lay  all  about  the  temple  gate,  in  hope  to  move 
That  love  whereby  each  claimant  hoped  to  win  the 
gift. 

And  well  for  them  it  was  (if  gold  be  charity), 
For  every  pilgrim  to  the  temple  gate  praised  God 
That  love  might  thus  approve  itself  before  the 
test. 

And  so  the  coins  rained  freely  in  the  outstretched 
aands ; 


But  none  of  those  who  gave  so  much  as  turned  to 
look 

Into  the  poor  sad  eyes  of  them  that  begged. 

And  now 

The  second  year  had  almost  passed,  but  still  the 
plate 

Of  gold,  by  whomsover  touched,  was  turned  to 
lead. 

At  length   there   came   a  simple  peasant — not 
aware 

Of  that  strange  contest  for  the  gift  of  God — to 

pay 

A  vow  within  the  temple.    As  he  passed  along 
The  line  of  shrivelled  beggars,  all  his  soul  was 

moved 

Within  him  to  sweet  pity,  and  the  tears  welled 
up 

And  trembled  in  his  eyes. 

Now  by  the  temple  gate 
There  lay  a  poor  sore  creature,  blind,  and  shunned 
by  all, 

But  when  the  peasant  came,  and  saw  the  sightless 

face 

And  trembling,  festered  hands,  he  could  not  pass, 
but  knelt, 

And  took  both  palms  in  his,  and  softly  said — u  O 
thou, 

My  brother  !  bear  thy  trouble  bravely.    God  is 

good." 

Then  he  arose  and  walked  straightway  across  the 
court, 

And  entered  where  they  wrangled  of  their  deeds 

of  love 
Before  the  priests. 

Awhile  he  listened  sadly  ;  then 
Had  turned  away ;  but   something   moved  the 

priest  who  held 
The  plate  of  gold  to  beckon  to  the  peasant.  So 
He  came,  not  understanding,  and  obeyed,  and 

stretched 

His  hand,  and  took  the  sacred  vessel.    Lo  !  it 
shone 

With  thrice  its  former  lustre,  and  amazed  them 
all  ! 

"Son,"  cried  the  priest,  "  rejoice.    The  gift  of  God 
is  thine. 

Thou  lovest  best !  "    And  all  made  answer,  "  It  is 
well," 

And,  one   by  one,  departed.    But  the  peasant 
knelt 

And  prayed,  bowing  his  head  above  the  golden 
plate ; 

While  o'er  his  soul  like  morning  streamed  the 
love  of  God. 
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"  To  drink  a  toast,  a  proctor  roast 
Or  bailiff,  as  the  case  is ; 
To  steal  a  wife,  or  take  a  life 
At  ten  or  fifteen  paces." 

HE  old  Irish  song  well  describes  the 
spirit  of  the  young  adventurers  who, 
banded  together  as  an  Abduction  Club, 
smote  terror  into  the  heart  of  the 
timorous  paterfamilias  in  the  British 
islands  during  the  last  century. 

For  heiresses  and  beauties  of  gentle 
birth  was  devised  the  ungallant  motto 
of  the  club  : — 

"  If  she  will  not  then  she  must." 
And  the  daughter  of  many  a  landed  proprietor, 
whose  name  had  been  drawn  by  one  of  the  members, 
found  herself  coerced  into  marrying  a  man  with 
whom  she  was  but  slightly  acquainted,  after  he 
had  forcibly  abducted  her  with  the  assistance  of 
the  club. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  1780,  112  years  ago, 
occurred  two  executions  in  Ireland,  which,  by 
virtue  of  the  prominence  of  the  two  principals, 
did  much  at  the  time  toward  the  suppression  of 
the  organisation,  and  they  also  served  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  thereof. 

The  Membership  of  the  Club— 

These  men  were  not  common  rowdies  or  cut- 
throats ;  while  characters  of  the  Jack  Sheppard 
type  might  have  been  found  in  their  retinue,  the 
club  members  themselves  could  usually  boast  a 
gentle  and  not  infrequently  a  noble  descent. 

Loved  by  the  peasantry  as  much  as  the  settlers 
were  detested,  it  was  easy  for  one  of  these  adven- 
turous youths  to  gather  around  him  an  army  of 
frieze-coated  adherents,  and  in  this  manner  many 
scions  of  attainted  houses  succeeded  in  regaining 
their  confiscated  property. 

So  successful  were  the  early  abductions  that  the 
forcible  capture  of  heiresses  became  an  everyday 
occurrence,  and  no  gentleman  of  means  felt  him- 
self safe  who  had  an  unmarried  daughter  or  ward 
beneath  his  roof  tree.  Laws  were  passed  to  put 
down  the  grievance,  but  without  avail. 

Finally  by  special  Act  of  Parliament  forcible 
abduction  was  made  a  capital  offence,  punishable 
by  death.  Even  this  did  not  mitigate  the  outrage. 
The  quick-witted  Irishman  when  carrying  off  a 
girl  placed  her  before  instead  of  behind  him,  on 
horse  or  coach,  thus  making  it  appear  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law  that  she  had  abducted  him. 

—and  the  Way  it  was  Founded. 

About  the  year  1766  the  Abduction  Club  was 
formally  organised  in  the  ancient  town  of  Cashel, 
among  its  original  members  being  younger  sons  of 
families  famous  for  centuries  in  Irish  history. 

A  solemn  oath  bound  the  members  to  assist  each 
other  in  the  carrying  off  of  such  young  women  as 
had  been  fixed  upon  by  any  of  their  colleagues. 
Emissaries  and  confederates  in  every  district  of 
the  two  southern  provinces  communicated  full 
particulars  regarding  the  extent  of  the  girl's 
fortune,  the  state  and  circumstances  of  her  family, 


with  details  of  their  domestic  arrangements  and 
movements.  When  a  girl  was  thus  pointed  out 
the  members  who  wished  to  marry  her  drew  lots 
and  all  assisted  in  securing  her  for  the  fortunate 
man. 

He  may  never  have  known  or  spoken  to  her, 
but  he  at  once  made  it  his  object  to  meet  her  at  a 
public  ball  or  reception,  where  he  contrived  to 
make  himself  agreeable  to  her. 

Meanwhile  his  associates  and  retainers  without 
had  placed  relays  of  horses  at  every  stage  on  the 
road  to  the  nearest  port.  During  the  hurry  and 
bustle  of  departure  the  girl  was  separated  from 
her  friends,  placed  in  a  chaise  or  on  horseback  and 
carried  away  with  or  without  her  consent. 

The  most  notable,  because  the  most  tragic,  case 
of  abduction  which  occurred  under  the  auspices  of 
the  club  was  that  of  the  sisters  Kennedy. 
Katherine  and  Anne  Kennedy  were  the  daughters 
of  Richard  Kennedy,  of  Rathmeaden  Manor,  in 
the  county  Waterford,  a  wealthy  squire  of  Scotch 
descent. 

He  had  been  dead  for  some  years  and  the  sisters 
lived  with  their  mother  in  the  old  manor  house  of 
Rathmeaden,  formerly  an  appanage  of  the  strange 
family,  Barons  of  Dunkett.  Their  wealth  attracted 
some  members  of  the  Abduction  Club  and  their 
names  were  drawn  in  the  usual  lottery. 

How  Two  Young  Bloods— 

They  fell  to  the  share  of  Gerald  Byrne,  a  grand- 
son of  Sir  Gregory  Byrne,  Bart.,  and  James 
Strange,  of  Villard,  a  descendant  of  the  family 
which  formerly  owned  the  Kennedy  estates. 

Young  men  of  great  popularity,  dissipated, 
spirited  and  well  born ;  whose  dispositions,  how- 
ever, differed  widely.  Strange,  of  irritable,  im- 
petuous, and  tyrannical  temperament,  eternally 
brooded  over  the  treatment  of  his  ancestors. 

Byrne,  on  the  contrary,  was  amiable  and  care- 
less, a  general  favourite  with  women.  He  had 
attached  himself  to  Katherine  Kennedy ;  while 
Strange  had  fixed  his  regards  on  Anne.  In  the 
ordinary  round  of  country  fashion  they  had 
casually  met  at  fox  hunts,  race  balls,  and  the  like. 

At  this  time  Katherine  was  but  sixteen,  and  her 
sister  only  fifteen  years  of  age.  They  were  both 
very  lovely  young  women,  but  Anne  was  by  far 
the  more  beautiful. 

On  April  14th,  1779,  the  girls  accompanied  their 
mother  and  some  friends  to  a  country  house  near 
Kilkenny  to  take  part  in  a  private  theatrical  per- 
formance. During  the  play  a  messenger  informed 
them  that  Strange  and  Byrne  had  formed  a  plan 
to  carry  them  off  that  night  and  that  hundreds  of 
armed  farmers  and  peasants  were  surrounding  the 
house  for  the  purpose. 

— Carried  Off  Two  Sisters— 

In  great  alarm  the  girls  fled  to  a  distant  part  of 
the  mansion  and  a  party  of  gentlemen  bolted  and 
barricaded  the  doors.  An  hour  later  the  abduct- 
ing party  discovered  their  place  of  concealment, 
overpowered  the  owner  of  the  house  and  his  sons, 
who  stood  with  drawn  swords  before  the  door,  and 
rushed  into  the  apartment. 
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The  girls  were  conveyed  into  the  courtyard, 
where  a  big  bonfire  had  been  kindled,  by  the  light 
of  which  they  could  see  about  200  men,  armed  with 
muskets  and  pikes  and  wearing  white  shirts  over 
their  clothes.  Two  horses  were  ready  saddled. 
Anne  was  forced  to  mount  before  Strange,  while 
her  sister  was  placed  on  Byrne's  saddle,  and  in  this 
way,  surrounded  by  a  desperate  body  of  men,  they 
were  carried  into  the  open  country. 

They  rode  all  night,  surrounded  by  an  armed 
guard,  until  they  reached  a  village  called  Kilma- 
shane,  when  a  man,  purporting  to  be  a  clergyman, 
was  introduced.  All  the  way  the  girls  had  been 
solicited  to  marry  their  abductors,  and  finally, 
through  the  medium  of  threats,  a  consent  was 
extorted  from  them. 

A  short  form  of  ceremony  was  read,  and  'then 
the  girls  were  told  that  they  had  been  married. 
Next  day  the  journey  was  continued  to  the  resi- 
dence of  a  clergyman  'of  another  denomination, 
who  again  married  the  couples,  thus,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  abductors,  making  the  knot  doubly 
secure. 

For  five  whole  weeks  they  were  paraded  night 
and  day,  accompanied  by  their  lawless  cavalcade, 
and  resting  at  houses  belonging  to  the  members  of 
the  Abduction  Club,  until  they  reached  the  small 
fishing  village  of  Rush,  near  Dublin.  Here  a 
vessel  was  in  readiness,  and  the  party  embarked 
with  the  intention  of  sailing  to  France,  where 
Strange  had  influential  relatives. 

—were  Pursued  and  Captured— 

Storms  drove  the  ship  into  the  port  of  Wex- 
ford, and  here  Byrne  and  Strange  ventured  ashore 
for  a  carousal,  leaving  their  wives  in  charge  of  a 
few  men.  While  they  were  absent  a  company  of 
the  local  yeomanry  boarded  the  vessel  and  rescued 
the  harassed  young  women.  Strange  and  Byrne 
were  hurried  to  Wales  in  the  private  yacht  of  a 
noble  viscount,  also  a  member  of  the  club,  but 
were  arrested  in  Milford  on  July  6th,  and  lodged 
in  Cardiff  Jail. 

The  two  young  men  were  tried  in  Kilkenny  on 
March  24th,  1780.  The  evidence  of  abduction 
was  overwhelming ;  they  were  found  guilty  and 
condemned  to  death. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  sentence  would  not  be 
executed.  The  high  birth  of  both  men,  their 
actual  marriage  to  the  girls,  and  the  frequency  of 
the  act  of  abduction,  created  a  strong  feeling  in 
their  favour.  Intercessions  of  powerful  kinsmen 
poured  in  from  every  side.  Ministers  at  the  Court 
of  Vienna,  grandees  of  Spain,  and  French  peers 
and  generals  implored  their  pardon.  A  petition 
signed  by  thirty  lords  and  one  hundred  and  forty 
gentlemen  of  property  was  sent  to  the  Judges 
asking  for  a  mitigation  of  the  sentence. 

—and  Executed  at  Kilkenny. 

But  Attorney-General  Scott  was  relentless  in 
his  prosecution.  He  declared  that  an  example 
must  be  made  to  check  the  growth  of  the  abduction 
evil,  and  called  upon  the  Government  to  carry  out 
the  sentence.  Pardon  or  reprieve  was  refused,  and 
the  unfortunate  men  were  executed  on  May  4th. 

A  rescue  had  been  planned  by  the  Abduction 


Club,  and  four  troops  of  cavalry,  with  two  regi- 
ments of  foot,  were  stationed  around  the  jail.  To 
prevent  interference  the  execution  took  place 
during  the  night.  Strange  and  Byrne  met  their 
fate  without  an  apparent  tremor,  and  marched  to 
the  scaffold  with  portraits  of  Anne  and  Katherine 
Kennedy  pinned  upon  their  breasts. 

Such  was  the  extraordinary  sentiment  in  their 
favour  that  for  days  after  their  death  the  gentry, 
farmers,  and  peasantry  of  five  counties  wore 
mourning;  and  when  the  girls  appeared  in  the 
streets  of  Dublin  or  Kilkenny,  they  Mrere  assailed 
by  the  mob  who  followed  them  with  execrations 
through  the  streets.  The  hatred  of  the  people 
marred  their  subsequent  life,  and  they  were 
entirely  excluded  from  fashionable  society. 

Another  Tragic  Abduction— 

An  even  more  tragic  catastrophe  occurred  about 
the  same  time  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  John 
McNaghtan,  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  a  young  man  of  small  property,  fell  in  love 
with  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Mr.  Knox,  of 
Prehen,  a  wealthy  country  squire.  He  induced 
Miss  Knox  to  go  through  an  imitation  of  the 
marriage  ceremony  with  him,  but  this  marriage 
was  set  aside  by  the  spiritual  court. 

Finally  he  became  a  member  of  the  Abduction 
Club  and  secured  a  band  of  mercenaries.  Hearing 
that  Miss  Knox  was  about  to  make  a  journey  to 
Dublin  with  her  father,  he  lay  in  wait  for  the 
travellers  at  the  head  cf  his  swordsmen.  When 
the  Knox  coach,  attended  by  a  few  servants, 
reached  his  ambush,  McNaghtan  leaped  forth  and 
attempted  to  drag  Miss  Knox  into  the  road. 

A  struggle  ensued,  during  which  McNaghtan 
discharged  his  pistol  at  Mr.  Knox's  head,  but 
killed  the  girl  he  loved  instead.  Overcome  with 
horror  he  at  once  relinquished  the  fight  and  re- 
treated, but  not  before  two  shots  had  taken  effect 
in  his  body.  The  countryside  was  aroused,  and, 
as  the  Abduction  Club  had  not  so  many  friends  in 
the  north  as  it  had  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 
McNaghtan  was  soon  arrested,  tried  and  executed. 

These  events  did  much  to  break  the  spirit  of  the 
Abduction  Club;  but  even  after  the  deaths  of 
Strange,  Byrne  and  McNaghtan,  abductions  con- 
tinued to  be  perpetrated  in  Ireland. 

— whieh  Led  to  the  Death  of  the  Club. 

In  1770  the  club  had  been  introduced  into 
England  by  a  member  of  the  "  mad  "  Beresford 
family,  but  few  people  of  position  joined  it,  and 
it  soon  collapsed  for  want  of  funds.  A  like 
attempt  in  Scotland  met  with  equal  ill  success, 
and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  only  in  the  dis- 
organised elements  of  Irish  social  life  could  so 
rank  a  weed  exist. 

Even  in  Ireland,  however,  the  days  of  the  club 
were  numbered  because  the  spread  of  revolution- 
ary sentiment  and  the  operations  of  the  United 
Irishmen  soon  gave  these  restless  younger  sons 
and  adventurers  something  even  more  dangerous 
to  think  about.  Thus  the  fortunes  of  the  Abduc- 
tion Club  rapidly  declined,  and  in  1802  it  was 
formally  disbanded  by  its  remaining  twenty-nine 
members. 
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CONCERNING  BANANAS. 

Courier,  Manchester. 


T  more  than  one  out  of  every  thousand 
persons  knows  anything  about  how 
this  delicious  fruit  grows,  nor  from 
whence  the  bulk  of  the  supply  comes. 
For  all  they  know  it  may  grow  on  a 
tree  or  on  a  bush  or  vine,  but  it  doesn't. 

It  is  produced  on  a  huge  stalk  that 
springs  from  the  ground  something  like 
a  giant  celery,  only  the  leaves  are  of  a  different 
shape.  These  stalks  rise  from  twelve  to  fifteen, 
sometimes  twenty,  feet  in  the  air,  and  each  pro- 
duces but  a  single  bunch  of  fruit.  Then  it  dies 
down  and  the  four  or  five  suckers  that  have 
sprouted  at  its  base  take  its  place,  each  bearing  a 
bunch  of  the  golden-coloured  fruit  nine  months  later. 

Many  years  ago,  in  the  warm  countries  where  it 
flourishes,  the  fruit  was  scarcely  considered  as  fit 
fco  eat ;  in  fact,  it  was  allowed  to  go  to  waste  or 
was  fed  to  the  hogs  and  cattle.  The  plant  itself, 
however,  was  considered  valuable,  but  only  for 
shade  purposes. 

The  Original  Use  of  the  Plant. 
It  was  planted  between  rows  of  coffee  trees  on 
plantations  simply  to  shade  the  tender  bushes.  Its 
leaves,  broad  and  overhanging,  served  the  purpose 
well,  and  they  grew  so  rapidly  that  they  saved  the 
labour  of  constructing  other  kinds  of  protection. 
The  Mexican,  West  Indian,  Central  American  and 
South  American  will  adopt  any  method  of  proce- 
dure that  saves  labour,  and  this  was  the  easiest 
method  that  could  be  invented. 

It  was  not  that  the  fruit  was  not  good  to  eat 
that  the  Spaniards  barred  it  from  their  table,  but 
because  they  saw  in  its  heart  a  fancied  resemblance 
to  the  transverse  section  of  a  cross  and  supposed 
the  banana  to  be  forbidden,  and  that  it  was  in  it 
that  Adam  saw  the  mystery  of  the  redemption  of 
the  Cross. 

But  a  great  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of 
the  people  of  the  Southern  latitudes.  They  not 
only  see  in  the  banana  one  of  their  chief  articles 
of  diet,  but  also  a  great  source  of  profit.  Not  so 
very  many  years  ago  one  of  the  most  enterprising 
spirits  of  Costa  Rica  tried  the  experiment  of  send- 
ing some  of  the  bunches  gathered  from  the  plants 
between  the  rows  of  his  coffee  shrubs  to  the 
markets  of  this  country. 

The  returns  were  enormous.  He  found  there 
was  as  much  profit  in  bananas  as  in  coffee  produc- 
tion, and  from  that  time  until  the  present  banana 
plantations  have  been  on  the  increase  all  over  the 
West  Indies,  Central  and  South  America. 

The  Chief  Centres  of  the  Industry. 

Most  of  them  come  from  the  West  Indies  and 
from  Central  America,  but  Mexico,  the  Sandwich 
Islands  and  Tahiti  furnish  the  supply  for  the 
Pacific  Coast  States.  An  expert  in  the  market 
has  no  difficulty  in  telling  from  the  appearance  of 
the  fruit  where  it  grew. 

For  instance,  if  the  "  fingers,"  as  they  are  called, 
are  long,  round  and  yellow,  he  knows  they  grew 
either  in  the  West  Indies  or  Central  America  ;  if 


they  are  more  or  less  angular,  they  were  produced 
on  Tahiti  or  the  Sandwich  Islands  ;  if  they  are  of 
a  bright  orange  colour  they  come  from  Egypt ;  if 
they  are  red,  they  come  from  the  West  Indies  or 
Venezuela,  and  if  they  contain  seeds,  they  were 
imported  from  the  coast  of  Arranca. 

Of  all  these  varieties,  that  imported  from  Egypt 
is  the  best  in  flavour,  although  there  is  a  small 
variety  that  grows  in  China  that  is  excellent.  The 
plant  on  which  this  variety  grows  seldom  reaches 
more  than  five  or  six  feet  in  height,  and  its  leaves 
are  of  a  silver  colour,  while  the  fruit  has  an 
aromatic  smell  and  flavour. 

There  is  also  a  variety  grown  in  Venezuela  and 
Brazil  that  is  excellent.  The  fingers  are  much 
smaller  than  those  found  in  the  market  here,  but 
they  have  a  flavour  that  makes  them  so  highly 
prized  that  as  yet  none  have  been  produced  for 
export. 

How  the  Fruit  Grows. 

The  banana  plantation  in  bloom  is  not  exactly 
as  handsome  as  a  rose  garden,  but  it  is  an  interest- 
ing sight.  In  Cuba,  where  considerable  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  culture  of  this  fruit,  the 
plantations  have  been  laid  out  systematically. 
Some  of  the  plants  are  always  in  bloom,  while 
others  have  the  fruit  in  all  stages,  from  the 
very  young  green  article  to  the  golden  coloured 
ripe  bunches  that  weigh  from  80  to  150 
pounds. 

The  buds  and  blossoms  are  huge  affairs.  When 
the  plant  reaches  the  proper  age,  a  single  stem 
shoots  up  in  the  middle  until  it  extends  a  couple 
of  feet  above  the  point  where  the  leaves  separate. 
The  end  of  this  stem  gradually  swells  until  it 
resembles  a  huge  rosebud,  and  its  weight  causes 
the  stalk  to  bend  gracefully  to  one  side,  generally 
the  east. 

Then  the  bud  bursts  open  and  discloses  in  its 
purple  centre  a  red  stem  on  which  are  miniature 
hands.  A  few  days  later  the  ends  of  the  fingers 
bloom  with  a  small  yellow  flower,  and  when  these 
drop  off  the  bananas  form, 

Its  Wonderful  Productiveness. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  amount  of  figuring 
as  to  the  comparison  between  the  banana  crop  and 
that  of  other  food  growths.  Early  in  the 
present  century  Humboldt  estimated  that  the 
same  amount  of  ground  that  produced  1,000 
pounds  of  potatoes  would  produce  44,000  pounds 
of  bananas.  Others  have  also  given  estimates  that 
seem  startling,  but  all  agree  that  as  a  food  plant 
bananas  produce  more  to  the  square  yard  of  ground 
than  any  other. 

A  single  acre  of  bananas  yields  on  an  average 
783  bunches,  weighing  60  pounds  each,  every 
year,  a  total  of  46,980  pounds.  An  acre  of  wheat, 
averaging  16  bushels  at  60  pounds,  is  only  960 
pounds ;  therefore,  bananas  produce  about  48  times 
as  much  as  wheat,  and  that,  too,  when  they  are 
planted  at  distances  of  18  feet  apart. 

The  banana  needs  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere,  one 
that  is  well- watered  both  by  rains  and  streams. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  profits  of  the 
business  are  almost  as  great  as  a  gold  mine. 


• 
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THE   SEARCH  LIGHT. 


THE   ORIGIN   OP  MAN. 

^       Twentieth  Century,  New  York. 

^j^p|?LL  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  life 
Jitf^flPwi    nave  evolved  from  the  cell.  These 
^  ilraiEs*    ce^s  are  comPose^  °f  a^  least  four 
fijNlHf      elementary  bodies,  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  united  into  what 
is  called  protein.     Cells  multiply  by 
5"        division ;  that  is,  one  cell  becomes  two, 
two  cells  become  four,  four  become 
•eight,  and  so  on.    The  single  cell  becomes  a  re- 
public of  cells.    From  this  tiny  clot  of  mucus  has 
developed  every  form  of  life,  from  the  organless, 
naked  cell,  floating  in  the  primeval,  Laurentian 
ocean,  to  the  mind  of  the  philosopher,  who  can 
weigh  and  measure  the  distant  stars. 

The  Beginning  of  All  Things- 
Aggregate  cells  first  take  a  leaf -like  form,  wThich 
afterward  develops  a  tendency  to  curl  into  a  worm 
shape — a  simple  gut — as  yet  without  organs  of 
any  kind.  These  primitive  gut  animals  are  the 
foundation  trunk,  from  which  all  species  of 
animals  have  diverged,  like  the  branches  of  a 
tree. 

One  branch  of  this  supposititious  trunk  of  gut 
animals  has  developed  into  animal  plants,  a  second 
into  sea  stars,  a  third  into  insects,  a  fourth  into 
mollusks,  and  another  into  vertebrates,  which  in 
their  development  have  evolved  man. 

The  aimless  action  of  natural  selection,  in  the 
pitiless  and  embittered  struggle  of  all  against  all, 
has,  in  the  course  of  millions  of  ages,  developed  (on 
the  direct  line  to  man)  the  primeval  cell  to  the  gut- 
like worm ;  which  has  developed  to  the  headless 
shell  fish ;  which  in  turn  has  developed  to  the 
skull-less  vertebrated  fishes  ;  which  have  developed 
to  the  amphibians ;  out  of  which  have  developed 
mammals. 

The  evolution  of  the  different  organs  has  been 
on  the  line  of  progress  to  more  complicated 
structures.  The  present  intricate  digestive  organs 
of  man  have  developed  from  a  simple  gut ;  our 
vascular  system,  with  its  pumping  engine  the  heart, 
has  developed  from  a  mere  tube. 

—and  How  it  Develops. 

The  primitive  eye,  a  simple  spot  of  pigment,  at 
first  does  not  reflect  any  image  of  external  effects ; 
later  is  added  a  sensitive  nerve,  then  gradually  the 
first  beginning  of  the  lens.  Reproduction,  at  first 
a  simple  division  of  the  cells,  gradually  developed 
into  hermaphroditism  (double-sexed  individuals) 
which  gradually  evolved  into  our  present  separated 
sexual  system. 

The  most  momentous  period  in  the  evolution  of 
man  was  when  his  headless,  vertebrate  ancestors 
developed  from  a  small  dilation  on  the  end  of  the 
spinal  column,  the  skull.  This  skull,  with  its  in- 
closed primitive  brain  (which  was  primarily  a  mere 
nerve),  has  developed  into  a  power  which  masters 
and  controls  the  rival  organs  of  defence,  the  horn, 
tooth,  and  claw — the  human  mind  or  soul. 

The  soul  or  mind  of  man,  as  that  of  animals,  is  a 
purely  mechanical  activity.  Changes  of  brain 
tissue,  in  man  and  animal  alike,  control  conduct. 


The  same  injury  to  the  brain  of  an  animal  will 
produce  like  effects  on  the  brain  of  man.  Diseases 
of  the  mind  are  inherited,  as  are  bodily  diseases. 

The  proofs  of  these  statements  are  overwhelm- 
ing. It  is  an  evolutionary  law  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  embryo  is  a  recapitulation  of  the 
ancestral  history  of  species.  Take  the  human 
foetus  for  instance :  from  actual  observation  it  has 
been  seen  to  pass  through  the  principal  forms  of 
its  primeval  ancestors.  At  first  it  is  a  mere  cell 
which  multiplies  by  division. 

Proofs  in  the  Pre-natal  Stage. 

This  protean  being  follows  along  the  route  of  its 
ancestors  until  in  its  vertebrate  stage  the  human 
foetus  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  fcetus 
of  its  cousins,  the  reptile,  bird,  or  dog.  If  it  were 
to  cease  to  exist  at  this  stage,  it  would  die  with 
the  gills  of  a  fish — the  stamp  of  its  fish  ancestors. 

At  a  later  period,  the  human  foetus  is  identical 
with  that  of  a  dog.  The  tail  of  man,  which  is 
similar  at  this  time  to  that  of  a  dog,  later  on 
becomes  aborted  and  rudimentary,  but  in  fully 
developed  man's  skeleton,  the  five  vertebrae  of  his 
tail  are  there  to  remind  him  of  his  tailed  ancestry. 

The  actual  preservation  of  the  immediate 
ancestors  of  the  horse  is  a  good  illustration  of 
development.  When  one  is  first  shown  the 
skeleton  of  a  small  fox-like  animal  with  five  toes 
in  front  and  four  behind,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  it  has  developed  into  our  modern  racehorse 
with  its  one  toe.  Prof.  Marsh  has  found  and 
preserved  the  skeletons  which  are  the  links  that 
bind  them  as  one  species. 

The  Evidences  of  a'Common  Ancestry. 

The  different  skeletons  are  like  the  steps  of  a 
stair  which  surely  lead  from  one  to  the  other. 
Each  link  becomes  more  horse-like;  the  neck 
becomes  elongated,  the  skull  is  altered,  the  teeth 
changed,  the  number  of  toes  are  reduced  by 
gradual  concentration  of  all  power  of  the  limb  on 
one  toe,  the  unused  toes  become  useless  and 
dwindle  away.  The  foetus  of  the  horse  preserves 
in  a  rudimentary  form  the  five-toed  foot  of  his 
distant  progenitor. 

When  we  see  that  the  limbs  of  different  verte- 
brates, in  spite  of  their  different  external  forms, 
possess  essentially  the  same  internal  structure,  wTe 
can  only  explain  it  by  supposition  of  a  common 
transmission  by  inheritance  from  a  primary 
ancestral  form.  The  difference  proceeds  from 
adaptation  to  different  conditions  of  existence,  as, 
for  instance,  serpents  which  have  a  narrow  body 
have  only  one  lung  fully  developed,  the  other  being 
in  a  rudimentary  stage. 

Many  animals  that  have  teeth  in  the  foetal  stage 
lose  them  when  born.  Pythons,  boas,  and  whales, 
besides  many  true  fishes,  have  purposeless  bones, 
the  rudimentary  remains  of  useless  legs. 

It  is  not  asserted  that  any  existing  ape  is  the 
direct  ancestor  of  man.  Man-like  apes  have  deve- 
loped into  ape-like  men,  and  in  the  deadly  struggle 
for  existence  many  types  have  been  exterminated. 
But  considering  the  extraordinary  resemblance 
between  the  present  lowest  woolly-haired  men  and 
the  gorilla,  it  requires  but  a  slight  stretch  of  the 
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imagination  to  depict  the  connecting  link — prime- 
val speechless  man — with  his  long  slanting  teeth, 
woolly  hair  extending  over  his  dark-skinned  body, 
long  arms,  knock-kneed  legs,  with  undeveloped 
calves,  and  half- erect  walk. 

Is  there  not  a  wider  gap  between  the  cultivated 
philosopher  and  this  naked,  speechless,  fireless 
cannibal,  eating  his  parents  and  children,  than 
between  this  same  savage  and  the  gorilla  ?  There 
is  undoubtedly  less  difference  between  the  savage 
and  the  gorilla  than  between  the  gorilla  and  other 
apes.  There  are  tribes  in  Southern  Asia  and 
-Central  Africa  without  fire,  which  roam  in  herds 
like  apes.  No  Australian  language  counts  beyond 
tour.  Many  savage  tribes  can  count  no  further 
than  ten  or  twenty.  Some  dogs  can  count 
•sixty. 

The  desire  of  communication  was  the  force 
impelling  man  to  the  production  of  articulate 
language.  Probably  the  first  attempt  at 
communication  was  by  gesture  signs,  and  even  in 
•jur  own  day  this  method  is  carried  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection. 

I  have  myself  attended  a  council  of  four  different 
savage  tribes  where  gesture  signs  were  alone  used 
in  discussion ;  and  if  development  had  proceeded 
altogether  on  this  line,  we  might  now  allude  to 
the  "  handiness "  of  the  orator  instead  of  his 
"  tonguiness."  There  are  natural  tones  indica- 
tive of  feeling,  as  there  are  natural  gesture 
signs. 

If  we  hear  a  cry  of  joy  or  a  shriek  of  pain,  a 
laugh  or  a  groan,  we  need  no  word  to  tell  us  what 
it  means.  As  the  first  start  in  the  accumulation 
of  capital  is  the  difficulty,  so  in  language  must 
have  been  the  first  spoken  word. 

How  the  Present  State  of  Society  Arose. 

From  this  naked,  human  horde,  with  females 
-and  young  as  common  property  of  the  horde,  has 
developed  in  comparatively  recent  times,  the 
family.  The  hordes  would  be  small,  and  would 
probably  be  recruited  by  births  and  capture  of 
women  and  children.  The  children  would  know 
no  father,  but  would  know  their  mother  and 
cluster  around  her. 

All  ancient  peoples,  and  many  modern,  trace 
-descent  for  this  reason  from  the  mother.  From  this 
gathering  of  the  children  around  their  mother, 
and  the  consequent  union  of  the  brothers  and 
sisters,  would  originate  the  various  different 
systems  of  human  marriage. 

The  merciless  competition  for  existence  has 
forced  matter  to  assume  new  forms.  By  the  law 
•of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  man  has  emerged 
from  the  bitter,  sanguinary  battle  with  his  fellow 
animals,  the  monarch  of  animal  life.  The  inferior 
races  of  men  are  being  exterminated  by  the 
superior. 

In  the  struggle  for  supremacy  and  food,  by 
famine,  storm,  and  pestilence,  nature  destroys 
the  weak  and  perpetuates  the  strong.  The 
individual  may  be  pitilessly  crushed,  but  the  race 
will  progress.  Our  common  origin  with  the  lower 
animals  is  certain.  Why  should  our  destiny  be 
different  ? 


POST-OFFICE  SUPPLIES. 


Commercial  Gazette, 


Cincinnattl. 


BOUT  six  tons  of  stationery  and  such 
supplies  are  required  every  working 
day  in  the  year  for  the  sixty-five 
thousand  post  offices  in  the  United 
States.  The  stuff  is  shipped  from  a  big 
brick  warehouse. 

One  great  room  in  the  building  is 
nearly  half  filled  with  sacks  of  jute 
wrapping  twine.  Twenty-five  thousand  pounds  of 
this  alone  are  sent  out  every  week.  It  comes  in 
balls,  and,  according  to  contract,  each  one  of  these 
balls  has  four  inches  of  string  sticking  out  of  its 
middle. 

By  this  device  employes  are  induced  to  start 
unwrapping  the  balls  from  that  end.  Formerly 
they  began  from  the  other  extremity,  so  that  each 
ball  wound  up  with  a  tangle,  and  a  quarter  of  each 
on  an  average  was  wasted.  The  loss  in  the  aggre- 
gate was  not  to  be  sneezed  at. 

Tons  of  Stationery— 

On  the  other  side  of  the  same  room  is  a  stack 
containing  four  thousand  reams  of  manilla  paper 
blanks,  called  "  facings."  That  quantity  lasts  just 
forty  days.  Two  hundred  millions  of  these  blanks 
are  used  every  year.  One  of  them  has  to  be 
fastened  to  the  outside  of  every  package  of  letters 
sent  from  any  post-office,  with  information  written 
upon  it  as  to  the  place  from  which  it  is  despatched, 
the  name  of  the  sender,  the  date,  etc. 

Half  a  million  lead  pencils  are  consumed  in 
Uncle  Sam's  postal  service  annually;  likewise 
seventy-two  hundred  quarts  of  mucilage,  fifteen 
hundred  barrels  of  ink,  ten  thousand  pounds  of 
rubber  bands,  to  say  nothing  of  twelve  thousand 
gross  of  pens. 

—and  Millions  of  Pen-nibs. 

The  nibs  alone  cost  .£1,000  every  twelve 
months,  and  although  nobody  has  ever  made  the 
actual  count,  one  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  saying 
that  this  sum  must  represent  millions  of  the 
useful  little  articles.  Only  first  and  second  class 
post-offices  get  such  luxuries  as  pens,  ink,  muci- 
lage, and  blank  books. 

Twenty- eight  thousand  ink-pads  and  thirty 
thousand  pounds  of  stamping  ink  are  needed 
yearly  for  making  post  marks.  Six  million  cards 
are  used  up  in  the  same  length  of  time  for  receipts 
for  registered  letters  and  packages.  But  these  are 
only  a  few  of  the  articles  which  are  supplied  to 
postmasters. 

One  of  the  costly  items  in  the  accounts  of  this 
supply  division  of  the  post  office  department  is 
weighing  scales.  Two  hundred  of  them  on  an 
average  are  sent  out  every  week  to  replace  those 
which  are  worn  out,  get  broken  by  dropping  off 
tables,  or  are  burned  up  with  post  office  buildings. 
This  represents  an  annual  expense  of  two  thou- 
sand pounds,  although  Uncle  Sam  is  in  the  habit 
of  buying  his  scales  for  less  than  a  third  of  the 
regular  market  price. 
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ALL  ABOUT  AMBER. 

i*^*^     Express,  Constantinople. 


r?||pS£  EARS  from  dead   trees,"  did  once  a 
<«vfOi!gy{    German  savant  call  the  precious  fossil 
•J^^^^i     resin  of  which  my  lady's  necklace  and 
ner  uege  lord's  pipe  tip  is  made.  Still 
niore  poetic  than  this  is  the  thought 
^feS^       °f  these  transparent  golden  tears  sur- 
viving  even  the  petrified  trunks  of  the 
sturdy  monarchs  of  the  forest  that  shed  them  in 
days  gone  by. 

Deep  down  in  the  "  blue  earth  "  along  the  shores 
and  beneath  the  treacherous  breakers  of  the 
Baltic  Sea,  are  found  in  bits  and  fragments  of 
fossilised  wood  the  traces  of  vast  forests  that  in 
ages  long  past  had  covered  the  entire  coast  line  of 
what  is  now  known  as  East  Prussia. 

Large  tracts  of  land  have  sunk  there  below  sea 
level,  and  in  time  were  covered  with  the  rank  sub- 
marine growths  of  seaweed  and  algae. 

Borne  on  the  Storm- 
Whenever  a  storm  churns  and  lashes  the  waves 
then  large  masses  of  this  green  tangle  are  torn 
from  the  bottom  and  often  carry  with  them  pieces 
of  amber,  the  resin  of  fossil  pines,  which  being 
but  slightly  heavier  thaii  salt  water  will  float  in 
the  network  of  weeds. 

Upon  bringing  the  floating  meadows,  that  cover 
the  sea  after  a  propitious  gale,  ashore  at  given 
points,  there  depends  frequently  an  enormous  gain 
to  the  amber  fisher,  who  has  rented  certain  portions 
of  the  shore  from  the  Crown. 

At  those  times  the  villages  on  the  seaboard  are 
all  astir  with  excitement.  Nobody  thinks  of  rest, 
day  or  night,  and  everyone  is  on  the  alert  ready 
to  fly  to  the  edge  of  the  waves  at  the  first  alarm 
from  the  watchers.  Men  defy  the  roaring  breakers, 
and,  standing  up  to  their  shoulders  in  the  seething 
foam,  catch  wisps  of  seaweed  in  long  nets  and  fling 
them  shoreward,  where  the  women  and  children 
gather  from  them  the  precious  yellow  jewels  of  the 
angry  sea. 

—£3,000  Worth  at  a  Time. 

In  this  manner  as  much  as  .£3,000  worth  is 
known  to  have  been  gathered  in  a  single  night. 
But  in  spite  of  the  most  rapid  work  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  bring  all  the  cast-up  amber 
ashore ;  the  large  pieces,  especially,  arev\pt  to  sink. 
They  are  gathered  by  means  of  long-handled  nets, 
called  "  catchers,"  when  a  bright  day  and  a  placid 
sea  enables  the  amber-fisher's  sight  to  penetrate 
the  limpid  water. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  often  necessary  to  turn  over 
huge  rocks,  this  work  is  very  laborious ;  yet  a  case 
is  known  where  <£120  worth  of  amber  repaid  four 
men  for  a  summer  day's  drudgery.  Recently, 
however,  this  mode  has  been  entirely  abandoned 
in  favour  of  one  more  in  keeping  with  modern 
ingenuity  and  inventions. 

The  company  now  having  charge  of  the  entire 
industry  recognised  some  twenty  years  ago  the 
fact  th*at  the  largest  pieces  of  amber  could  not  be 
easily  moved  by  the  waves  on  account  of  their 
weight,  and  that,  therefore,  a  lucrative  harvest 


could  be  gathered  directly  from  the  submerged 
portion  of  the  amber-bearing  stratum. 

Accordingly  divers  were  imported  from  Francev. 
but  the  very  first  attempt,  though  thoroughly 
satisfactory  from  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
demonstrated  that  Frenchmen  were  not  able  to- 
stand, the  rigid  climate  of  Eastern  Prussia,  and 
so  the  most  hardy  Lithaunians  were  substituted 
for  them. 

Naturally,  the  gleaning  of  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  along  the  coast  eventually  exhausted  the 
accessible  supply  of  the  valuable  resin,  and  from 
28,400  pounds  in  1881  the  trove  dropped  to  5,200 
pounds  in  1883  ;  so  that  diving  had  to  be  dis- 
continued and  will  not  be  resumed  until  the  day 
that  the  Government  permits  submarine  amber- 
diving. 

How  it  is  Mined— 

The  rapid  action  of  dynamite  is  then  to  take- 
the  place  of  divers  whose  movements  are  awk- 
wardly hampered  by  the  necessarily  stiff  and  heavy 
rubber  suit  and  brass  helmet. 

At  the  present  time  amber  is  mined  from  that 
portion  of  the  "  blue  earth  "  stratum  which  extends 
into  terra  firma.  In  places  a  drift  that  slants* 
downward  to  a  depth  of  120  feet  gives  access  to- 
tunnels  running  in  every  direction.  Out  of 
2,430,000  cubic  feet  of  "  blue  earth  "  were  taken 
405,000  pounds  of  amber,  valued  at  nearly 
£100,000,  last  year  by  mining. 

—and  Worked— 

Every  miner  has  strapped  to  him  a  bag  in  which 
he  collects  the  large  pieces  of  the  valuable  com- 
modity. The  loosened  dirt  is  carried  away  in 
small  carts  which  are  hoisted  to  the  surface  on 
elevators,  and  is  then  dumped  into  a  large  bin 
from  whence  it  is  carried  by  a  stream  of  water  into 
an  arrangement  of  sluices.  These  have  perforated 
iron  bottoms  that  permit  the  sand  and  water  to- 
escape,  retaining  only  the  amber  and  larger 
pebbles,  which  are  separated  without  any  difficulty 
being  experienced. 

Before  a  miner  is  permitted  to  leave  the  premises- 
he  is  subjected  to  a  rigorous  search.  Experience 
has  thoroughly  justified  this  regulation  ;  otherwise 
most  scrupulously  honest  men  were  known  to  have 
had  strangely  perverted  conceptions  of  right  and 
wrong  as  regards  amber.  It  seems  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  gift  of  Nature  to  which  he  who  finds 
it  is  entitled.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century 
such  thefts  were  punishable  by  death. 

—and  Sorted. 

The  amber  pieces  are  sorted  into  nearly  a 
hundred  classes,  each  one  representing  some  par- 
ticular adaptation  of  the  raw  material.  Flat 
pieces  are  made  into  smokers'  utensils,  round 
pieces  are  for  beads  and  jewellery,  and  fragments 
too  small  for  any  such  purposes  are  made  into 
amber  varnish. 

In  certain  countries — Austria,  Bulgaria,  and 
Turkey,  for  example  —  amber  jewellery  is 
greatly  coveted  by  woman  on  account  of  the 
superstition  that  it  ensures  the  wearer  good  luck 
and  a  long  enjoyment  of  the  qualities  that  make, 
her  attractive. 
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PROM   SMALL  BEGINNINGS. 

Globe,  London. 


fgf^T  is  a  trite  saying  that  many  great 
works  rise  from  very  small  beginnings. 
A  few  words  from  Elwood,  conversing 
with  Milton  at  Chalfont  St.  Giles, 
led  to  the  composition  of  Paradise 
ft  Regained  which  the  poet,  with  curious 
v  parental  perversity,  preferred  to  its 
predecessor ;  and  every  child  has  been 
told  that  Newton  was  started  on  the  path  which 
led  to  his  deduction  of  the  principle  of  gravity, 
and  all  the  philosophy  therein  implied,  by  receiving 
a,  falling  apple  on  his  pate  as  he  sat  under  a  tree 
in  the  country. 

How  the  "Scarlet  Letter"— 

Hawthorne's  wonderful  romance,  The  Scarlet 
Letter,  was  suggested  by  the  fact  of  his  finding 
one  day,  when  rummaging  among  the  dusty  papers 
and  records  of  the  old  Custom  House  at  Salem, 
what  he  calls  "  a  certain  affair  of  fine  red  cloth, 
much  worn  and  faded." 

This  ragged  scrap  was  in  the  form  of  the  capital 
letter  A,  and  bore  traces  of  gold  embroidery.  The 
scarlet  letter  fascinated  him,  and,  with  a  roll  of 
dingy  paper  which  he  discovered,  containing  many 
particulars  about  a  certain  Hester  Prynne,  inspired 
the  romance  which  first  made  the  name  of  Haw- 
thorne famous. 

In  fiction,  especially,  is  it  interesting  to  observe 
the  way  in  which  a  masterpiece  may  be  developed 
from  an  uncertain  and  confused  beginning.  With 
the  germ  of  the  story  in  his  hands,  the  novelist 
is  sometimes  slow  to  see  to  what  it  will  grow.  It 
is  not  always  open  to  the  reader  to  observe  the  pro- 
cess, but  in  many  cases  a  story  can  be  traced  from 
its  conception  to  its  birth,  and  in  its  progress  the 
writer's  intentions  sometimes  undergo  astonishing 
transformations. 

—and  "The  Old  Curiosity  Shop"— 

The  germ  of  the  Old  Curiosity  Shop  was  the 
story  of  Little  Nell.  But  the  pathetic  story,  as 
first  imagined,  was  intended  to  form  only  the  con- 
clusion to  the  projected  "  Master  Humphrey's 
Clock."  Dickens  wrote  to  Forster  that  he  thought 
of  lengthening  Humphrey,  and  "  closing  with  the 
little  child-story." 

But  the  idea  of  the  old  man  and  his  childish 
guide  and  protector  grew  until  the  machinery  of 
Master  Humphrey  and  his  clock  were  cast  aside, 
and  the  proposed  episodical  conclusion  became  the 
main  theme  of  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Dickens's 
novels. 

—were  Built  Up. 

Many  instances  of  development  of  this  sort  are 
familiar  to  students  of  Dickens.  Everyone  knows 
how  Pickwick  itself  was  intended  at  first  merely 
as  letterpress  to  accompany  sketches  which  were 
meant  to  be  the  main  attraction  of  the  periodical 
parts,  and  how  the  rambling  and  delightful 
narrative   mastered   the  plates  in  a  very  short 


time,  and  thoroughly  reversed  the  original  inten- 
tion. 

It  is  more  easy  to  trace  these  developments  in 
Dickens  than  in  many  other  authors,  because  of 
the  ample  light  that  is  thrown,  in  the  biography 
by  Forster  and  in  the  voluminous  correspondence, 
on  his  methods  of  working  and  on  the  immense 
labour  with  which  he  prepared  his  books  for  his 
enthusiastic  public.  But  the  same  interesting 
process  may  often  be  observed  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  other  novelists. 

What  a  Classic  Sprang  from. 

The  germ  of  George  Eliot's  novel,  Adam 
Bede,  was  the  fight  between  that  hero  and 
Arthur  Donnithorne.  But  in  this  case  the  fight 
comes  in  the  middle  of  the  story,  and  all  that  pre- 
cedes it  was  introductory  thereto,  as^the  remainder 
of  the  book  was  its  sequel. 

Instances  of  this  kind  might  easily  be  multi- 
plied. Some  scene  or  incident  actually  observed 
in  real  life,  or  read  about  in  book  or  newspaper 
(Charles  Beade,  for  instance,  received  the  inspira- 
tion for  more  than  one  of  his  novels  from  odd 
paragraphs  of  police  news  in  the  papers), 
is  the  nucleus  around  which  gathers  an  accretion 
of  fact  and  fancy  ;  personages  take  form  and  live, 
shadowy  scenes  assume  the  guise  of  reality,  the 
plot  develops,  events  fall  into  ordered  sequence, 
and  a  great  book  is  written.  But,  whatever 
potentialities  such  a  germ  may  contain,  the  first 
and  chief  requisite  for  its  complete  development  is 
the  fertile  brain  of  genius,  wherein  it  may  ger- 
minate, and  in  due  time  blossom  and  bring  forth 
fruit. 

As  many  as  2,161  papers  are  published  in  Paris, 
being  an  increase  of  163  upon  the  figures  of  1891, 
and  of  350  upon  those  of  the  preceding  year.  No 
fewer  than  sixteen  of  these  publications  are 
devoted  to  the  subjects  of  hypnotism  and  mag- 
netism, The  Veil  of  Izis  being  the  significant  title  of 
one  of  these. 

Those  individuals  about  to  marry  are  duly 
cared  for  by  four  papers ;  deaths  forms  the  ex- 
clusive theme  of  one  sombre  organ  ;  births  are 
treated  of  in  two ;  and  the  engrossing  details  of 
cookery  are  set  forth  in  six.  Military  matters  are 
fully  discussed  in  thirty  papers,  naval  affairs  com- 
manding the  attention  of  eleven ;  fashions,  of 
which,  of  course,  Paris  regards  herself  as  sole 
arbiter,  are  allotted  thirty-nine ;  medicine,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-two ;  and  legal  topics,  in  which 
the  French  have  ever  been  keenly  interested,  are 
dealt  with  in  eighty-four.  Then  again  we  find  the 
twin  departments  of  music  and  the  drama  have 
twenty-eight  and  twenty-six  apiece  (this,  of 
course,  irrespective  of  the  columns  devoted  to 
these  subjects  in  the  daily  papers) ;  and  philatel- 
ists even  have  five.  Odd  titles  are  numerous 
enough  in  all  conscience.  Here  are  the  names  of 
a  few  of  them  picked  at  random  from  a  recent 
press  guide  published  in  Paris,  The  Pere-Bourn^ 
The  Ra-ta-plan,  The  Frimousse,  The  Echo-Koriko% 
and  The  Mere  la  Poule. 
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A   JOYLESS  PEOPLE. 

The  Atlantic,    New  York. 

WE  Americans  are  a  joyless  people.  There 
are  two  types  of  American  face  on  which 
the  comic  illustrated  papers  have  fastened 
as  representative ;  one  is  sharp,  careworn,  anxious ; 
the  other  is  heavy,  coarse,  and  stupid,  or  cunning. 
Neither  of  them  shows  a  gleam  of  the  mirthf  ulness 
which  twinkles  in  the  Irishman's  eye,  or  broadens 
the.  smile  of  John  Bull,  or  sparkles  from  head  to 
foot  in  the  lively  Frenchman  or  Italian.  There  is 
a  modern  fashion  of  loud  and  constant  laughter  in 
our  society,  as  if  noise  were  necessary  to  attest  the 
pleasure  of  the  occasion,  but  it  vouches  as  little  for 
our  enjoyment  as  the  cannon  and  shooting-crackers 
on  July  4th  do  for  our  patriotism.  The  absence 
of  animal  spirits  among  our  well-to-do  young 
people  is  in  striking  contrast  to  tho  exuberance  of 
that  quality  in  their  contemporaries  in  most 
European  countries. 

There  is  no  division  of  time  more  weary  and 
dreary  than  a  public  holiday  in  America,  except 
one  in  England  ;  but  with  the  English  this  comes 
mainly  from  the  pressure  of  traditions  and  condi- 
tions of  which  we  never  felt  the  weight,  while 
with  us  it  is  because  we  do  not  know  how  to 
amuse  ourselves  honestly  and  enjoy  ourselves 
heartily.  It  is  levity,  not  gaiety,  that  is  the 
matter  with  us.  Here  it  is,  and  here  only,  that 
the  counsel  for  humour  misses  her  point ;  we  are 
dull,  indeed,  I  grant  it,  not  from  the  disuse  of 
humour,  but  from  its  abuse. 
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AN  AMERICAN  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  TEA. 

Advertiser,    Edinburgh. 

SOME  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  districts  of 
Sylhet  and  Cachar  were  being  tentatively 
prospected  for  tea  cultivation,  it  was  not 
unusual  for  claims  to  be  lodged  for  grants  of 
10,000  acres,  with  boundaries  of  the  most  elastic 
character.  The  records  of  the  Calcutta  Board 
of  Revenue  still  contain  most  of  these  documents, 
which,  it  may  be  added,  usually  ended  in  failure. 

But  an  area  of  10,000  acres  is  a  mere  trifle 
compared  with  the  tract  of  40,000  square  miles 
which  is  now  advertised  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  fit  for  the  produc- 
tion of  tea  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Geo- 
graphically, this  new  tea  district  extends  along  the 
seacoast  of  the  Southern  States,  from  Virginia  to 
the  Rio  Grande.  It  is  estimated  that  a  strip  of 
coast  twenty  miles  wide,  from  James  River  to  the 
Rio  Grande,  would  give  a  total  area  of  40,000 
square  miles  fit  for  the  production  of  a  certain 
shrub,  which  would  be  a  good  substitute  for  tea  ! 

This  shrub  is  a  species  of  holly  (ilex  cassine) 
which  now  grows  wild  on  the  coast-line.  It  is 
alleged  that  its  leaves  and  twigs  were  formerly 
used  by  the  Indians  to  make  tea  after  the 
manner  of  the  Chinese  ;  and  the  practice  was  also 
adopted  to  some  extent  by  the  white  settlers,  but 
has  since  been  abandoned.  The  Creek  and  Cherokee 
Indians  picked  the  leaves  in  summer,  dried  them 


in  the  sun,  and  then  roasted  them  in  earthenware 
pans  or  ovens.  This  tea,  or  "  black  drink  "  was  an 
article  of  trade  with  them  and  the  other  Indians 
of  the  West  and  up  the  Mississippi. 

Dr.  Hale,  of  Chicago,  an  authority  on  the  subject, 
states  that  the  leaves  contain  caffeine  or  theine, 
and  he  suggests  that "  experiments  should  be  made- 
with  a  view  to  its  cultivation,  as  it  seems  to  have 
salutary  properties  which  tea  does  not  possess." 
It  will  probably  be  a  long  time  before  the  most 
enterprising  Yankees  convert  the  40,000  square- 
miles  along  the  sea  coast  into  profitable  tea- 
gardens — or  any  other  gardens. 
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WHAT   HAPPENS  TO  LONDON'S  DEAD 
HORSES. 

Leisure  Hour,  ■  London. 

HARRISON  BARBER,  LIMITED,  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  once  great  Jack  Atcherley, 
dead  some  thirty  years  since,  kill  26,00(> 
London  horses  a-year.  All  night  and  all  day  the 
work  goes  on,  this  slaying  and  flaying,  and  boning 
and  boiling  down,  and  this  cooking  for  feline  food. 
Go  to  any  of  their  depots  between  five  and  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  you  will  find  a  long 
string  of  the  pony-traps  and  hand-carts,  barrows 
and  perambulators,  used  in  the  wholesale  and  retail 
cats'-meat  trade. 

The  horse,  on  an  average,  yields  2  cwt.  3  qrs.  of 
meat ;  26,000  horses  a-year  means  500  a  week., 
which  in  its  turn  means  7 0  tons  of  meat  per  week 
to  feed  the  cats  and  dogs  of  London. 

This  is  not  all  the  "  meat "  that  is  sold,  nor  all 
the  London  horses  that  are  killed,  for  the  horse- 
flesh trade  is  large  enough  to  employ  thirty  whole- 
sale salesmen  ;  but  taking  even  this  ten  tons  a  day,, 
we  shall  find  it  means  134,400  meals,  inasmuch  as 
a  pound  of  meat  cuts  up  into  half-a-dozen  ha'porths 
— -the  skewers  being  given  in,  though  it  takes  half 
a  ton  of  them  to  fix  up  a  day's  consumption. 

Here  is  another  item  for  the  forest  conservation 
people  !  182|  tons  of  deal  used  a  year  in  skewer- 
ing up  the  horses  made  into  meat  by  Harrison 
Barber  ! 

Sometimes  there  is  a  glut  of  the  aged  and  the- 
maimed,  and  the  supply  of  meat  exceeds  the  de- 
mand. To  cope  with  this  difficulty  a  complete 
refrigerating  plant  is  at  work  at  Wandsworth, 
cooling  the  larders,  in  which  two  hundred  and 
fifty  horses  can  be  stored  ;  which  larders  are  not 
only  a  revelation,  but  a  welcome  surprise. 

A  door  is  opened  and  shut,  and  we  stand  in  the 
darkness  between  two  doors  in  an  air  lock ;  the 
inner  door  is  opened,  and  a  shiver  of  cold  runs 
through  us  as  a  match  is  struck  and  a  candle 
lighted ;  and  there  in  front  is  what  looks  like  a 
deep  cave  in  an  arctic  drift.  Around  us  are  piles 
of  meat,  all  hard  as  stone  and  glittering  with  ice- 
crystals;  overhead,  and  at  the  back  of  all,  the 
beams  and  walls  are  thick  with  pure  clinging 
snow ;  and  from  above  a  few  flakes  fall  as  the 
door  closes  on  the  silvery  cloak  that  wraps  the 
last  to  leave  the  Horse  World  of  London. 
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Press, 


CLUB  IN 


Philadelphia. 


HE  United  States  Senate,"  says  a 
character  in  a  popular  American  farce, 
"  is  the  finest  gentlemen's  club  in  the 
land."  Much  the  same  thing  has  been 
said  of  our  own  House  of  Commons  ; 
but  the  Senate  House  of  these  States" 
seems  to  be  a  far  more  attractive  and 
luxurious  abiding-place  than  the  New 
Palace  of  Westminster. 

To  begin  with,  the  Senate  has  a  dignity  and 
repose  which  recalls  the  House  of  Lords,  with  this 
difference,  that  the  Senators  are  not  there  to  do 
business,  but  to  enjoy  the  agreeable  things  which 
Uncle  Sam  has  provided  for  their  delight. 

Luxurious  Fittings. 

Viewed  as  a  club-house,  the  Senate  wing  of  the 
Capitol  probably  has  no  superior  on  earth  in  point 
of  comforts,  conveniences,  and  luxurious  fittings. 
A  new  Senator  can  employ  himself  for  six  months 
in  testing  the  capacity  of  the  Senate  to  minister 
to  his  mental  and  material  wants  and  yet  not 
exhaust  its  resources. 

His  desk  in  the  Senate  is  a  model  of  convenience 
as  well  as  of  beauty.  It  is  made  of  polished  rose- 
wood, and  is  fitted  with  numerous  inkstands,  pen- 
holders, and  an  unlimited  quantity  of  any  kind  of 
stationery  he  may  desire.  Its  drawers  are  filled 
with  elegantly  bound  copies  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  the  manual  of  the  Senate  Rules 
and  a  Congressional  Directory.  A  handsome  port- 
folio, to  be  used  in  carrying  about  documents,  is 
also  provided,  stamped  with  the  Senator's  name  in 
gilt  letters. 

The  chair  in  which  he  sits  he  is  privileged  to 
select  from  twenty  different  models,  and  it  is  always 
cushioned  to  suit  each  Senator  by  the  Senate's 
private  cabinet-maker. 

Free  Drinks— 

If  he  is  thirsty  he  has  but  to  clap  his  hands  and 
a  page  will  bring  him  a  glass  of  iced  water  or  a 
cup  of  "  cold  tea  "  from  the  restaurant.  The  term 
"  cold  tea  "  is  well  understood  in  Washington,  but 
for  the  benefit  of  foreigners,  it  may  well  to  state 
that  it  covers  all  sorts  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

Senators  who  pride  themselves  on  their  good 
form  rarely  drink  in  the  cloak-rooms  except  from 
small  bottles  of  "private  stock."  It  sometimes 
happens  that  a  Senator  comes  to  the  Capitol  to 
attend  a  committee  meeting  in  such  haste  that  he 
omits  to  shave  himself.  As  soon  as  he  has  a 
moment's  leisure,  however,  he  may  repair  to  the 
senatorial  barber's  shop  and  there  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  a  shave  at  Uncle  Sam's  expense. 

—Shaves  and  Shines. 

Four  skilful  barbers  stand  behind  their  chairs  all 
day  long,  and  the  little  shelves  ranged  along  the 
wall  support  scores  of  bottles  and  boxes  of  cos- 
metics of  every  description.  Uncle  Sam  buys  all 
these  things  and  supplies  them  for  the  use  of  the 
law-makers  of  the  Upper  House.     This  sign  over 


the  barber's  shop  keeps  out  the  common  herd — 
Reserved  Exclusively  for  Senators. 

Two  polite  attendants  in  the  barber's  shop  are 
prepared  to  give  the  Senator  "  that  patent  leather 
shine  "  the  street  bootblack  is  always  offering  his 
patrons,  and  obsequious  darkey  boys  stand  about 
with  long  whisk  brooms  in  their  hands  to  brush 
away  the  smallest  speck  of  dust  that  may  chance 
to  settle  on  the  senatorian  coat.  The  supplies 
used  in  the  Senate  barber's  shop  last  year  cost  the 
taxpayers  of  the  country  nearly  .£200,  and  included 
several  gallons  of  e^u  de  Cologne  and  GOO  quinine 
pills. 

Exactly  what  the  pills  were  used  for  is  not 
known  ;  but  it  is  understood  that  they  were  con- 
sumed by  the  barbers  to  prevent  their  hands  from 
shaking  while  engaged  in  shaving  their  illustrious 
patrons. 

Gratis  Bathing  Accommodation- 
Adjoining  the  Senate  barber's  shop  is  a  series  of 
luxurious  baths  with  full  Turkish  attachment. 
These  are  also  free  to  the  Senators,  Uncle  Sam 
paying  for  the  soap  and  towels  and  the  dusky 
attendants,  who  are  appointed  for  their  ascertained 
skill  in  the  art  of  massage.  A  Senator  can  bathe 
twice  a  day  if  he  likes,  and  may  even  come  to  the 
Capitol  on  Sunday  morning,  when  the  Senate  is 
not  in  session,  and  avail  himself  of  the  free  barber's 
shop. 

But  it  is  in  the  committee-room  that  the 
Senator  really  luxuriates.  The  committee-room 
is  his  castle,  and  with  a  spring-lock  on  the  door 
he  need  fear  the  intrusion  of  no  human  being 
except  the  other  honourable  gentlemen  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  belong  to  the  same  committee. 
He  is  even  tolerably  safe  on  this  score,  for  the 
majority  of  the  Senators  are  members  of  three  or 
four  committees,  and  by  common  consent  the 
chairman  regards  the  room  as  his  private  terri- 
tory. 

Of  course  there  is  a  clerk  to  the  committee, 
who  sits  at  a  handsome  desk  on  one  side  of  the 
room,  while  the  Senator's  private  secretary 
occupies  another  desk  on  the  opposite  side.  If  the 
committee  is  an  important  one,  there  will  be  two 
or  three  assistant-clerks,  a  messenger  or  two,  a 
"labourer,"  who  does  the  work  of  all  the 
messengers,  and  perhaps  a  page  or  two. 

—and  Pretty  Type-Writers  thrown  in. 

A  big  ice-cooler  stands  in  one  corner,  and 
cleverly  masked  behind  a  bookcase,  there  will 
probably  be  a  small  refrigerator,  containing  sup- 
plies of  Apollinaris  and  "  cold  tea."  If  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  has  a  fancy  for  a  pretty 
type  -  writer,  the  serjeant  -  at  -  arms  promptly 
furnishes  a  handsomely  embroidered  Japanese 
screen,  behind  which  the  young  woman  is  quite 
secure  from  observation  or  interruption  as  she 
writes  out  the  Senator's  private  letters. 

These  committee-rooms  are  marvels  of  luxurious 
furniture  and  decoration.  The  furniture  of  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee-room  is  one  of  the 
costliest  description.  The  enormous  carpet  is  of 
fine  velvet,  into  which  the  foot  sinks  as  into  a  bed 
of  moss.     The  couches  and  chairs  are  heavily 
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upholstered  in  the  finest  leather,  and  the  com- 
mittee table  was  built  by  the  Senate  cabinet- 
makers of  the  finest  woods  and  without  regard 
to  cost. 

Under  the  easy-going  and  club-like  regulations 
of  the  Senate  it  is  permitted  to  Senators  to  give 
dinners  and  lunches  in  their  committee  rooms,  and 
many  a  luxurious  repast  has  been  served  on  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee  table  and  enjoyed  by 
Senators  and  their  fair  guests. 

A  short  distance  from  the  Capitol  is  the  Botani- 
cal Garden  with  its  inexhaustible  greenhouses, 
which  are  under  the  control  of  the  Library  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate.  Under  the  rule 
now  in  force  the  flowers  are  distributed  to  Senators 
at  an  average  rate  of  three  or  four  bouquets  or 
baskets  a  week.  If  a  Senator  happens  to  be  a 
bachelor  and  does  not  care  to  have  the  flowers 
displayed  either  in  his  committee  room  or  his 
private  apartments,  he  can  leave  an  address  with 
the  superintendent  of  the  garden,  who  will  see 
that  the  flowers  are  properly  delivered. 

Jaunts  for  Nothing*. 

So  much  for  the  Senate  Club  in  Washington ; 
but  the  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that 
all  the  winter  Senators  who  are  fond  of  travel 
have  an  opportunity  to  organise  investigating 
expeditions  to  all  parts  of  the  earth,  which 
may  be  entered  upon  after  the  adjournment  of 
Congress. 

If  a  Senator  be  anxious  to  visit  Alaska,  he  has 
only  to  introduce  a  resolution  inquiring  into  the 
condition  of  seal-life  along  the  Alaskan  shores, 
and  he  is  promptly  appointed  chairman  of  a  select 
committee,  with  a  fund  of  from  £1,000  to  £2,000 
at  his  disposal,  drawn  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate. 

Last  year  the  Joint  Committee  on  Immigration 
trotted  round  the  country  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco,  by  way  of  Seattle,  Tacoma,  and 
Port  Townsend,  and  turned  in  an  expense  account 
of  nearly  £1,500.  This,  however,  was  only  one 
of  a  dozen  similar  junkets,  not  to  mention  the 
opportunities  afforded  Senators  to  enjoy  them- 
selves while  carrying  home  the  bodies  of  their 
colleagues  who  have  happened  to  die  during  a 
session  of  the  Senate. 

What  it  all  Costs. 

A  few  figures  as  to  the  total  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers of  this  magnificent  gentlemen's  club  may 
be  of  interest.  In  addition  to  the  £97,000  dis- 
bursed as  salaries  and  mileage  of  Senators,  Uncle 
Sam  paid  out  last  year  in  salaries  to  officers, 
clerks,  and  other  employes  over  £82,000.  In 
addition  to  these  salaries  the  Senate  also  appro- 
priated, as  an  enormous  "  tip  "  to  its  employes, 
one  month's  extra  pay. 

The  salaries  paid  the  police  force  of  the  Senate 
wing  were  £2,000,  and  the  contingent  expenses 
incident  to  maintaining  the  barber's  shop,  bath- 
rooms, and  other  luxuries,  amounted  to  £43,400. 
All  told,  the  finest  gentlemen's  club  in  the  land 
cost  the  taxpayers  of  the  country  a  quarter  of  a 
million  sterling  to  run  it  for  a  single  year. 


PEARSON'S   FRESH   AIR  FUND. 

The  Fresh  Air  Fund  treats  at  Snaresbrook, 
Epping  Forest,  are  now  in  full  swing.  Starting 
with  Monday,  June  13th,  a  party  of  two  hundred 
of  the  poorest  children  from  the  London  slums 
are  being  taken  down  every  week-day  to  the  beau- 
tiful green  glades  by  'bus  and  tram. 

They  are  landed  about  twelve  o'clock  at  the 
Retreat,  a  substantial  structure  which  has  been 
erected  by  the  Ragged  School  Union,  and  each 
one  is  given  an  appetising  meat  pie  large  enough 
to  satisfy,  for  the  time  being,  the  appetite  of  the 
most  hungry.  Then  follow  games  of  every  kind 
in  the  forest  and  expeditions  in  search  of  flowers 
and  butterflies. 

At  about  four  o'clock  the  children  are  marched 
back  to  the  Retreat,  and  are  given  a  tea  consisting 
of  as  much  bread  and  butter  and  cake  as  they  can 
eat,  and  half  a  pint  of  milk  each.  Then  come 
more  games,  races  for  little  toys,  and  turns  on  the 
swings  and  roundabouts.  This  lasts  till  about 
seven,  when  the  children  are  collected  and  taken 
off  home  again. 

The  treats  are  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
C.  L.  Boyer,  a  gentleman  who  has  devoted  the 
last  four  years  of  his  life  to  work  among  the  poor 
children  of  the  East-end  of  London,  and  who 
possesses  marvellous  insight  into  their  require- 
ments, and  wields  a  truly  wonderful  influence  over 
them. 

Just  imagine  that  all  this  happiness  is  bestowed 
upon  each  child  for  the  insignificant  sum  of  nine- 
pence  !  For  nine  pennies,  a  day's  change  of  the 
most  healthful  and  enjoyable  description  can  be 
given  to  a  member  of  a  class  which  most  right- 
thinking  people  regard  as  absolutely  the  most 
deserving  in  existence — those  unfortunate  little 
ones  who,  for  no  fault  of  their  own,  are  cooped 
up  from  one  year's  end  to  another  in  the  gloomy 
sunless  courts  of  poorer  London. 

£8.  2s.  pays  for  two  hundred  children  and 
twelve  adults  to  take  care  of  them.  At  the  time 
this  paragraph  is  penned  the  Fresh  Air  Fund 
amounts  to  £320,  that  is  to  say,  just  about  half 
the  sum  necessary  to  carry  the  treats  along  every 
day  until  September  17th. 

Most  of  my  readers  are  either  enjoying  or 
beginning  to  think  of  their  own  holidays.  Can 
they  not  each  of  them  spare  some  little  trifle  from 
the  sums  they  have  set  aside  to  afford  themselves 
enjoyment  and  change  of  scene,  towards  giving 
these  priceless  benefits  to  some  of  the  little  raga- 
muffins of  London  ? 

Contributions  of  mail-carts  (which  will  be 
returned  at  the  end  of  the  treats  if  desired)  in 
which  to  wheel  the  cripple  children,  toys  to 
distribute  among  them,  and  anything  else  of  the 
kind  will  be  most  gratefully  accepted,  and  should 
be  sent  dir3ct  to  Mr.  Boyer  at  the  Retreat, 
Snares!  ro  )k.  Subscription  lists  and  small  cards 
containing  spaces  for  sixty  subscriptions  of  a 
penny  each  can  be  obtained  from  this  office.  All 
subscriptions  of  moneys  and  toys  will  be  thank- 
fully received  and  acknowledged  in  the  columns  of 
Pearson's  Weekly. 
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TITLES  AND  DECORATIONS  IN  CHINA. 

Ostasiatische  Lloyd,  Smyrna. 


j^^^u%HE  present  system  of  creating  nobles 
*^|j|p^§>     dates  from  the  feudal  ages,  six  cen- 
turies  before  Christ.    But  the  titles 
given  to-day  are  official  distinctions 
&<^MjcL^     f°r  particular  persons,    bearing  no 
^^^j      privileges — at  least  no  privileges  such 
<$^<k       as    titles     formerly    gave    to  the 
bearers  in  Europe. 
The  nine  grades  of  noble  titles  which  are  used 
by  the  Government  now  are  exclusively  rewards 
for  military  services  which  the  recipients  have 
performed  for  the  State.    These  nine  grades  of 
nobility  are  Kung,  How,  Peh,  Tsze,  Nan  King, 
Tsohe,   Tu-yue,   Ki-Tu-yue,   Yuen-K'i-yue  and 
Ngen-K'i-yue. 

The  first  five  titles,  which  may  be  translated  as 
duke,  marquis,  count,  viscount  and  baron,  have 
each  three  classes  or  degrees.  When  the  titles 
are  conferred,  a  few  words  of  praise  are  always 
added  to  the  patent,  expressive  of  the  special 
service  performed  by  the  recipient.  All  titles, 
with  the  exception  of  the  ninth,  are  hereditary 
for  a  certain  number  of  generations,  ranging  be- 
tween twenty-six  for  a  Kung  of  the  first-class,  to 
one  for  a  Yuen-K'i-yue. 

Ennobling  the  Dead. 

All  of  the  titles  mentioned  may  be  conferred 
upon  officers  who  have  fallen  in  battle,  even  after 
they  are  dead.  Many  titles  and  decorations  are 
conferred  upon  favourites  during  the  celebration 
of  great  events,  such  as  an  Imperial  marriage, 
coronation,  etc.  The  titles  are  either  conferred 
upon  the  officer  himself,  or  upon  his  wife,  his 
father  or  grandfather,  whether  dead  or  alive. 
Titles  given  to  civil  officials  or  their  relatives  are 
also  divided  into  nine  classes,  with  sub-divisions. 

The  titles  are  always  used  in  family  records,  in 
death  notices,  genealogical  trees  and  on  grave- 
stones. They  are  also  to  be  seen  often  on  painted 
wood  upon  the  entrances  to  the  houses.  The 
patents  of  nobility  are  sent  to  the  recipients  writ- 
ten upon  rolls  of  silk  cloth,  woven  in  the  five 
colours,  and  containing  the  embossed  figure  of  a 
phoenix.  The  record  of  services  is  in  the 
Mandschu  and  Chinese  languages. 

The  Orders  of  the  Yellow  Jaeket— 

Officers  receive  similar  patents.  Among  the 
Imperial  rewards  for  military  services  established 
under  the  present  dynasty,  the  highest  is  the 
yellow  riding- jacket,  called  in  Chinese  Huang  Ma- 
Kua.  This  coat,  according  to  regulations,  is  only 
to  be  worn  when  in  attendance  upon  the  Emperor. 
In  reality,  the  jacket  should  be  of  the  colour  of 
the  regimental  standard  to  which  the  officer 
belongs,  but  in  these  days  it  is  almost  always 
yellow. 

Two  Europeans  have  been  honoured  by  receiving 
the  right  to  wear  this  jacket.  One  of  these  was 
General  Gordon.  He  was  distinguished  in  this 
way  for  the  services  he  rendered  to  China  in 
suppressing  the  Taiping  rebellion  in  Kiangsu 
Province.     The  other  was  the  late  M.  Prosper 


Giquel,  who  established  the  arsenal  and  military 
school  at  Futshau. 

Another  distinction  worthy  of  mention  is  the 
privilege  of  riding  within  the  Imperial  Palace. 
That  is  an  honour  conferred  frequently  upon 
public  servants.  It  carries  with  it  the  privilege  to 
ride,  instead  of  walk,  to  a  point  within  a 
certain  distance  of  the  palace  doors  when  sum- 
moned to  an  audience  by  the  Emperor. 

But  usually  the  honour  which  follows  the  per- 
formance of  good  services  under  the  Mandschu 
dynasty  is  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  plume  or 
feather.  There  are  various  grades  of  this  decora- 
tion also. 

The  highest  grade,  the  three-eyed  peacock 
feather,  is  only  worn  by  Imperial  princes,  nobles 
of  the  highest  degree,  or  by  men  who  have  dona 
unusual  things  for  the  country. 

—and  Peaeoek  Feather. 

The  second  grade  is  the  double-eyed  peacock 
plume  or  feather,  for  men  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  among  the  lower  ranks  of  the  nobility, 
and  the  third  grade  the  one-eyed  peacock  feather. 
The  feather  of  the  third  class  is  given  for  services 
of  a  minor  order  and  can  be  purchased  also. 

The  blue  plume  or  feather  is  carried  by  every 
member  of  the  Imperial  guard,  and  is  also  con- 
ferred upon  officials  of  the  sixth  class  for  special 
deeds.  The  military  decoration  known  as  Batum 
(brave  one)  was  founded  about  200  years  ago,  and 
until  recently  was  only  conferred  upon  those  who 
had  done  active  service  in  the  field.  When  con- 
ferred, it  is  often  accompanied  by  other  dis- 
tinctions. 

aOUOQQQOOBCB—  , 

Mr.  Chedomil  Mijatovich,  who  was  King 
Milan's  last  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  was 
formerly  Servian  Minister  in  London,  writes  with 
regard  to  the  article  in  the  last  number  entitled 
Mr.  Obrenowitch,  to  say  that  it  is  not  true  that 
the  ex- King  Milan  has  sold  all  his  rights 
for  .£80,000.  He  says  :  "  He  has  certainly 
abandoned  all  his  rights  and  severed  himself 
completely  from  all  connection  with  his 
country.  But  he  has  done  that  for  other 
purposes.  That  he  has  not  received  from  Servia 
.£80,000  on  whatever  account,  your  Minister  at 
Belgrade  will  tell  you  at  once  if  you  write  to  ask 
him.  At  the  abdication  it  was  arranged  that  the 
ex- King  was  to  receive  from  his  son's  civil  list  every 
year  £12,000.  In  the  beginning  of  last  year 
the  ex- King  asked  permission  to  anticipate  this 
for  three  years.  The  Government  of  Servia  could 
not  make  this  advance  without  the  formal 
authorisation  of  the  National  Assembly  ;  and  this 
circumstance  has  been  exploited  by  enemies  of  the 
dynasty  to  spread  the  lie — that  King  Milan  has 
sold  all  his  rights  as  king,  citizen,  and  father  for 
£80,000  ! " 

Mr.  Mijatovich  also  says  that  the  ex-King, 
instead  of  living  obscurely  at  Paris  in  furnished 
lodgings,  inhabits  one  of  the  most  charming  houses 
in  the  French  capital,  No.  56,  Avenue  de  Bois  de 
Boulogne. 
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AN  ADVENTUROUS  SPIRIT. 

Illustrated  Sporting  and  Dramatic  Mows  London. 

'^^^«^^OST     playgoers    remember  Lyster 
;  W^bIf^mS    Liddell,  and  remember  him  too  with 
''^mlSjy!*    a^  ^e  aamiration  n^s  many  talents 
hW^X^^k     an(J    his   amiability   of  character 
'J^^^^p^      deserved  ;  and  even  now  it  is  some- 
^ffi'^i*       times  possible  to  hear  him  com- 
^       pared  favourably  or  unfavourably 
with  some  later  favourite.  But 
the  ignorant  few  may  be  informed  that  he  was  a 
well-known  and  eminent  actor;  of  an  enthusiastic, 
absorbed,  self-confident  school,  at  a  time  when  that 
type  was  less  familiar  than  it  is  at  present. 

He  was  an  artist  in  every  sense  of  the  word  :  a 
gentleman,  talented,  brilliant,  painstaking,  hard- 
working ;  he  went  naturally  with  rapid  strides  to 
the  front ;  and  once  there  never  relaxed  in  the 
slightest  degree  his  former  conscientious  attention 
to  his  business.  He  was  always  the  first  person 
at  rehearsal — he  did  not  approve  of  the  ten 
minutes'  grace  system — he  was  first  in  the  theatre 
at  night,  and  he  was  invariably  the  last  to  leave  it. 
The  building  itself,  the  scenery,  the  workmen,  the 
audience — combined  together  to  make  for  him  a 
great  and  unfailing  attraction  ;  he  loved  every 
part  of  it,  and  he  worshipped  the  whole. 

He  could  always  be  relied  upon  by  his  manager 
to  know  his  words  at  any  early  rehearsal,  and  to  be  in 
the  theatre  whenever  he  might  be  wanted.  The 
call-boy,  too,  relied  upon  him,  and  in  any  pressing 
emergency — such  as  a  visit  to  a  neighbouring 
public-house — would  time  that  errand  when  there 
was  "  only  Mr.  Liddell  to  call,"  and  then  depart 
in  the  fullest  assurance  that  during  his  absence 
the  theatre  would  not  tumble  down,  either  under 
a  stage  wait,  or  a  volley  of  anathemas. 

Liddell  was  kindness  itself  to  the  underlings ; 
no  one  knew  so  well  as  he  who  paid  the  cost  of 
Mrs.  Grubb's  twelfth  confinement,  or  who  sent 
consumptive  Millie  Dixon,  the  carpenter's  child, 
yearly  to  the  seaside,  or  who  got  Tommy  into  the 
Asylum  for  the  Blind.  He  knew  every  detail  of 
their  affairs,  and  assisted  them,  both  with  his 
brain  and  his  pocket,  and  occasionally  he  was 
thanked  in  return.  His  manners  were  elaborate, 
polished,  and  fascinating ;  the  admiration  of  the 
younger  men,  and  the  envy  of  the  older.  He 
answered  kindly  all  applications  for  advice  from 
dramatic  aspirants ;  but  he  made  it  a  particular 
peculiar  paint,  that  no  person,  whether  on  friendly, 
admiring,  or  business  intent,  should  pester  him 
with  their  presence,  when  he  was  once  within  his 
dressing-room. 

He  had  yet  another  peculiarity,  but  as  it  never 
plunged  the  management  into  any  anxiety  on  his 
account,  it  was  used  merely  as  a  joke  against  him. 
That  peculiarity  was  an  inordinate  craving  to  get 
out  of  town  on  Sunday  ;  he  felt  himself  impelled 
to  go,  and  every  week  he  went  off  somewhere, 
however  early  he  might  have  to  return  on  Monday. 
These  excursions  would  sometimes  land  him  in  a 
somewhat  complicated  position,  from  which  he 
always  managed  to  extricate  himself — by  some 


humorous,  or  courageous  expedient — in  time  for 
his  night's  performance. 

He  had  a  wife  and  two  children,  who,  during 
part  of  the  year,  lived  in  an  out-of-the-way  village, 
on  an  unreliable  railway  line — unreliable  both 
from  its  long  and  purposeless  delays  and  its  occa- 
sional accidents.  But  the  very  failings  of  the 
line  afforded  Liddell  an  immensity  of  amusement ; 
he  was  always  cheerful  about  it,  and,  as  he  said, 
nothing  ever  happened  when  he  was  upon  it. 

He  went  to  and  from  the  village,  when  not 
employed  upon  wilder  escapades,  and  friendly 
warnings  died  away  before  his  easy  assurance  that 
he  was  always  "  up  to  time  "  and  always  would  be. 
He  said  he  was  fully  convinced  that  nothing  could 
keep  him  away  or  make  him  late  for  his  work, 
that  his  life  and  soul  were  bent  upon  keeping  up 
his  reputation  for  punctuality,  and  at  the  theatre 
he  would  be,  whatever  happened. 

His  love  of  adventure  made  him  determine  to 
leave  the  stage  directly  he  had  acquired  what  he 
considered  to  be  a  decent  income.  To  his  many 
accomplishments  he  added  that  of  being  a  good 
shot,  and  he  looked  forward  to  a  season  in  Africa 
— killing  big  game — and  the  enjoyment  of  the 
attendant  dangers  of  that  sport  as  an  end  to  be 
worked  for. 

Time  went  on,  and  his  fame  spread  and  became 
world-wide,  but  his  attentions  to  his  art  did  not 
relax,  and  his  weekly  journeys  continued,  and 
sometimes  became  more  hazardous.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  run  of  the  Golden  Mod  he  decided 
that  some  carefulness  and  a  few  judicious  invest- 
ments had  resulted  in  the  fortune  he  desired,  and 
he  announced  his  attention  of  bidding  farewell  to 
the  public  on  the  last  night  of  that  piece. 

"  I  cannot  see  why  you  want  to  give  it  up, 
Liddell,"  his  manager  said,  after  he  had  finally 
refused  the  quite  splendid  extra  terms  offered 
him.    "  You  are  still  young  ! " 

"  That  is  the  reason,"  he  replied.  "  Don't  you 
see,  I  want  to  enjoy  my  life  now.  Imagine  me 
shooting  elephants  in  spectacles  !  " 

"  I  don't  think  the  elephants  will  enjoy  your 
appearance  anyway.  But  the  public  do.  Give  'em 
a  little  more  time.  Say  a  year.  Think  how  they 
will  miss  you  ;  there's  absolutely  no  one  to  take 
your  place." 

"  Don't  you  believe  that,  Walker.  There  are 
hundreds  1 " 

"  Yes,  who  want  to,  I  dare  say ;  but  can  they 
look  like  you — can  they  act  like  you  ?  I  don't 
think  it's  fair  on  any  of  us.  Just  as  we  are  making 
money  out  of  you,  too." 

"  Oh,  come  now,  Walker,  I  think  that  com- 
menced a  little  time  back ;  but,  candidly,  I'm  tired 
of  it  all.  I  mean  to  have  a  little  fling  in  a 
totally  different  scene,  and  then  settle  down.  No  ! 
I  won't  come  back !  I  won't  even  play  for  your 
forty-fifth  benefit  on  the  occasion  of  your  sixth 
retirement. 

"  Well,  I  call  it  sad  ;  a  real  waste  of  genius  and 
burying  of  talent.  Stay  another  year  with  us,  at 
all  events  !  " 

"  We'll  see  how  long  the  Golden  Rod  runs ; 
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when  it  finishes,  I  give  up,"  was  the  final 
answer. 

Lyster  Liddell  had  an  interest  in  the  Golden  Bod, 
and  it  ran  for  eighteen  months  without  one  break, 
and  as  fortune  was  showering  all  her  gifts  upon 
him  at  that  time,  an  old  uncle  died,  and  left  him 
a  good  round  sum.  That  happened  just  before 
the  end  of  the  "  run,"  when  the  public  voice  was 
crying  with  renewed  force,  "  Remain  with  us." 

But  he  was  not  to  be  persuaded  ;  now  that  he 
was  still  wealthier ;  he  became  the  more  deter- 
mined to  give  up  acting,  and  he  said  again : 

"  Until  the  last  night  of  the  Golden  Bod — then 
farewell." 

The  twelfth  of  April  was  the  date  fixed  for  the 
last  night,  and  for  the  very  last  appearance  of 
Lyster  Liddell — to  the  regret  of  his  friends,  his 
manager,  and  the  public.  The  tenth  of  April  was 
,a  Saturday,  and  on  that  day  Liddell  remarked  to 
Mr.  Walker  "  That  although  he  was  going  on 
Tuesday,  he  might  say  for  good,  he  thought  he'd 
try  and  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air  on  Sunday,  so 
would  run  down  to  Dorminster  to  his  wife  and 
•children." 

"  Well,  my  boy,  I  hope  you'll  enjoy  yourself.  I 
think  I  needn't  say  be  back  in  time  on  Monday, 
for  I  believe  you'd  get  back  from  the  North  Pole, 
if  you  found  yourself  there.  But  we've  had  such 
a  time  allotting  the  seats — duchesses  in  the  pit, 
and  all  that,  you  know — they'll  want  to  see  you." 

<l  Oh,  I  shall  be  there,  never  fear  ;  good  night." 

It  was  springtime,  and  in  the  southern  valley 
where  Liddell  fondly  hoped  his  babies  were  breath- 
ing the  fresh,  soft  air,  and  playing  about  in  sunny 
nooks,  a  heavy  sea-fog  had  set  in,  and  had  invaded 
the  shore  to  some  distance  inland.  It  had  inter- 
rupted the  traffic,  pervaded  everywhere,  and 
penetrated  everything.  It  was  a  thick,  dense  dew, 
which  fell  in  great  white  waves,  and  wetted  one 
more  thoroughly  in  a  few  moments  than  a  steady 
downpour  would  in  an  hour,  and  it  was  cold  and 
clinging  and  offensive. 

Lyster  Liddell  that  Sunday  arrived  with  the 
fog.  His  wife  met  him  at  the  station — she  was 
greatly  elated  over  their  new  prospects — the 
uncle's  money  had  made  such  a  difference  to  her  ; 
she  was  so  full  of  new  designs  and  plans  that  she 
ventured  through  the  fog  that  she  might  at  once 
communicate  them  to  her  husband. 

She  at  first  mentioned  that  there  was  a  fog, 
although  that  fact  was  most  palpable. 

He  laughed  at  her. 

"  But  we  shall  have  to  walk  home,"  she  said,  in 
dismay. 

"  You  should  not  have  come  out,"  he  answered  ; 
"  but  never  mind,  we'll  run,"  and  hand  in  hand, 
like  two  children,  they  ran  in  the  direction  of  the 
house. 

"  I  say,  Marian,"  he  gasped  as  they  came  to  a 
standstill  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  it  was  a 
little  lighter,  or  rather  clearer,  "  you  mustn't  stay 
in  this  foggy  hole  while  I'm  in  Africa.  You'd 
better  pack  up  and  get  back  to  town  before  I 
start." 

"  Perhaps  we'd  better,"  she  assented  ;  "  but  these 


fogs  only  come  in  the  autumn.  At  all  events  it's 
the  first  we've  had." 

The  fog  did  not  affect  the  happy  party  within 
the  house  that  afternoon.  Lyster  drew  trains 
and  boats,  and  told  quaint  fairy  stories  to  his 
eldest  child,  and  became  alternately  an  elephant 
and  an  eagle  for  the  amusement  of  the  younger, 
and  the  time  passed  merrily. 

When  at  last  the  children  were  asleep  and 
dinner  was  over,  Lyster  said  he  would  now  take 
the  breath  of  air  he  had  come  for,  and  went  to  the 
hall  door  for  that  purpose  ;  but  there  was  the  fog, 
worse  than  before.  Still  it  did  not  depress  him  ! 
he  seemed  cheered  and  amused.  He  saw  in  it  an 
enemy  to  be  circumvented  and  overcome,  and  the 
evening  passed  as  much  in  gay  anticipation  of  Mr. 
Walker's  discomfiture  if  the  fog  should  continue 
on  the  morrow,  as  in  contemplation  of  plans  for 
their  new  life. 

But  on  Monday  things  were  more  serious,  and 
looked  quite  different.  The  fog  was  still  there  1 
it  seemed  as  if  fate  meant  to  play  Liddell  a  mean 
trick,  on  that,  his  last  day  of  work.  There  appeared 
absolutely  no  chance  of  a  return  to  town,  through 
that  thick  immovable  denseness. 

They  were  some  distance  from  the  station,  and 
they  could  not  even  see  the  shrubs  in  their  own 
small  garden ;  nothing  and  nobody  was  moving ; 
how  was  he  to  get  there  ?  He  at  last  was  about 
to  walk,  and  was  prepared  if  necessary  to  feel  his 
way  inland,  when  quite  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
the  fog  lifted.  It  was  ever  so  little ;  but  it 
enabled  him  to  get  to  the  station  in  time  for  the 
four  o'clock  train  which  was  later  than  the  one  he 
usually  went  by. 

His  wife  accompanied  him ;  in  permitting  this 
he  stipulated  that  she  should  not  come  on  to  town 
with  him,  for  fear  of  a  block  on  the  line,  and 
greatly  distressed  and  disappointed  she  at  length 
agreed  to  remain.  She  told  him  of  many  tilings 
she  wished  him  to  do  on  Tuesday,  before  his 
return,  most  of  them  connected  with  his  African 
outfit,  and  bade  him  an  affectionate  "  good-bye." 

He  got  into  the  train ;  the  guard,  who  knew 
him,  said  cheerily,  he  thought  it  was  thicker  "  up 
the  line,"  and  as  they  moved  off  Liddell  laughed  to 
his  wife  and  said — 

"  I  think  I  shall  give  old  Walker  a  good  fright 
to-night,  after  all." 

The  curtain  went  up  at  8.30.  At  that  hour 
Liddell  was  not  in  the  theatre ;  he  was  not  due 
upon  the  stage  until  9.15,  but  somehow  Walker 
felt  anxious  and  wished  he  were  there.  At  9  he 
had  not  arrived.  Walker  fretted  and  fumed. 
"  No,  Mr.  Liddell  was  not  in  his  room,  and  his 
dresser  was  away  ill."  At  9.10  he  prepared  to 
apologise  to  the  audience,  and  he  was  putting  on  a 
pair  of  white  gloves  with  that  intention,  when  he 
heard  Liddell  say  behind  him — 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  all  ?  Here  I 
am,"  as  he  walked  on  the  stage  to  take  up  his  cue. 

Walker  heaved  a  great  sigh  of  relief,  and  with 
a  few  instructions,  as  to  the  importance  of  not 
disturbing  Mr.  Liddell  with  anything  or  anybody, 
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he  disappeared  through  the  iron  door  into  the 
front  of  the  house. 

LiddelTs  reception  was  abnormal,  and  he  took  it 
gratefully.  He  played  as  he  had  never  played 
before  ;  with  a  fire  and  abandon,  and  an  earnest, 
soul-inspiring  conviction,  seldom  shown  to  an 
audience.  And  his  earnestness  was  infectious,  his 
fellow-workers  took  it  up,  and  the  piece  was 
perfectly  performed  ;  there  was  none  of  the  slip- 
shod carelessness  which  sometimes  marks  the  end 
of  a  long  and  successful  run.  All  acted  well  and 
knew  it,  and  the  audience  knew  it  too.  ' 

Between  the  acts  Liddell  followed  his  usual 
custom  of  isolating  himself  in  his  own  room,  and 
so  much  was  he  admired  and  respected,  that  even 
,  on  that  great  night,  no  one  tried  to  intrude  upon 
him  there. 

When  the  piece  was  over,  the  audience  rose  with 
a  great  heartfelt  shout,  and  gave  their  favourite 
an  ovation  which  was  tremendous ;  one  of  those  great 
long  cheers  which  make  the  listener  turn  cold,  and 
the  receiver  feel  a  god.  They  did  not  let  him  leave 
the  stage — they  would  not  have  the  curtain  down. 
The  manager  made  a  speech  to  the  audience,  and 
another  to  the  actor,  then  he  left  the  stage.  For 
some  time  the  cheers  rang  again  and  again  through 
the  house,  with  no  abatement  of  their  vigour  ;  but 
at  last  the  moment  of  parting  came,  and  Lyster 
Liddell  bowed  his  very  last  bow,  with  more  than 
usual  of  his  polished,  finished  gravity. 

His  friends,  enthusiastic,  and  regretful,  took  a 
long  time  to  disperse ;  they  grouped  together  and 
bemoaned  the  irrevocable  determination  which  took 
him  from  their  midst  and  commented  upon  his 
daring  and  supernatural  acting.  All  agreed  that 
they  had  witnessed  something  so  superior — some- 
thing so  far  removed  from  even  his  genius  at  its 
best — that  they  were  forced  to  speak  of  it  with 
bated  breath. 

When  at  last  they  began  to  pour  from  the  doors, 
the  paper  boys  were  calling  some  new  horror — 
some  worse  than  ordinary  catastrophe — but  such 
was  the  fervour  into  which  they  had  been  worked, 
that  few  took  notice  of  it.  Filled  and  thrilled  by 
the  sublimity  of  the  acting  they  had  seen,  they 
had  no  curiosity,  and  did  not  care  to  read. 
*  *  *  *  * 

In  a  comfortable  office  near  the  stage-door  Mr. 
Walker  stood  with  stupefied  eyes,  staring  at  that 
"  Special,"  and  at  the  words  printed  in  large 
capitals,  Horrible  Railvmy  Accident.  Death  of 
Lyster  Liddell,  the  well-known  actor,  and  beneath 
them  the  details  of  an  awful  collision  outside  Dor- 
minster,  due  to  fog,  in  which  two  trains  were 
wrecked  and  many  persons  killed. 

"  Good  God — it's  some  horrible  stupid  mistake. 
I'll  run  up  to  his  room  in  a  minute,  before  he's 
seen  it.    Wish  I'd  gone  earlier." 

Then  he  put  the  paper  down,  and  began  to  open 
some  telegrams  that  had  arrived  during  the  even- 
ing, and  which  in  the  great  excitement  had  not 
been  read.     The  top  one  contained  these  words — 

"  My  dear  husband  was  killed  in  the  collision. 
His  body  just  brought  home.  Explain  to 
audience." 


HOW   THE   SENSES  SLEEP. 

AS 

jfj^Mj.  The  Recorder,    Beverley. 

v(£jl|r  T  has  been  ascertained  that,  in  beginning 

f |te£    to  sleep,  the  senses  do  not  unitedly  fall 
Ib£7     into  a  state  of  slumber,  but  drop  off  one 
.  Jsfc,     after  the  other.    The  sight  ceases,  in 
||5jJ£i     consequence  of  the  protection  of  the 
eyelids,    to   receive    impressions  first, 
*fv>       while  all  the  other  senses  preserve  their 

sensibility  entire. 
The  sense  of  taste  is  the  next  which  loses  its- 
susceptibility  to  impressions,  and  then  the  sense 
of  smelling.    The  hearing  is  next  in  order,  and 
last  of  all  comes  the  sense  of  thought. 

Furthermore,  senses  are  thought  to  sleep  with 
different  degrees  of  profoundness.  The  sense  of 
touch  sleeps  the  most  lightly,  and  is  the  most 
easily  awakened  ;  the  next  easiest  is  the  hearing ; 
the  next  is  the  sight ;  and  the  taste  and  smelling 
awake  last. 

Another  remarkable  circumstance  deserves- 
notice ;  certain  muscles  and  parts  of  the  body 
begin  to  sleep  before  others.  Sleep  commences  at 
the  extremities,  beginning  with  the  feet  and  legs,, 
and  creeping  toward  the  centre  of  nervous  action. 
The  necessity  for  keeping  the  feet  warm  and 
perfectly  still  as  a  preliminary  of  sleep  is  well 
known. 

From  these  explanations  it  will  not  appear 
surprising  that,  with  one  or  more  of  the  senses,, 
and  perhaps  also  of  one  or  more  parts  of  the  body 
imperfectly  asleep,  there  should  be  at  the  same 
time  an  imperfect  kind  of  mental  action,  which 
produces  the  phenomenon  of  dreaming. 

 — -aQQQQQQQOT  ■ 

No  doubt  some  of  my  readers  have  seen  during 
the  past  few  weeks  a  very  remarkable  advertise- 
ment relating  to  the  coming  production  of  a  new 
journal  which  is  to  be  called  The  Midnight  Tele- 
graph, why,  nobody  seems  to  know,  unless  its  title 
has  some  occult  allusion  to  the  fact  that  it  is  to  be* 
published  fortnightly. 

The  first  appearance  of  this  journal  may  be 
expected  about  the  middle  of  July.  The  Midnight 
Telegraph  is  not  going  to  be  conducted  on  the 
mercenary  lines  of  most  papers  whose  proprietors 
are  anxious  to  make  at  all  events  a  little  money 
out  of  their  periodicals,  but  the  profits — if  there 
are  any,  of  course — are  to  be  devoted  to  charitable 
causes. 

One  of  the  principal  aims  of  the  editor  is  to 
promote  mutuality  between  the  reading  public  and 
himself,  and  for  this  purpose  he  proposes  to  set 
apart  one  day  in  every  fortnight  on  which  to  hold 
a  levee.  At  this  function  all  readers  will  be 
cordially  welcomed.  Mr.  Colquhoun,  the  editor, 
shows  a  very  touching  regard  for  the  interests  of 
others.  He  told  a  representative  of  Search  Light 
that  he  was  a  pupil  of  Mr.  George  Augustus  Sala, 
and  was  most  anxious  that  his  new  periodical 
should  not  in  any  way  run  in  opposition  to  Sala's 
Journal.  His  anxiety  on  this  score  is  so  great 
that  he  gives  it  as  the  chief  reason  for  producing 
his  journal  fortnightly  instead  of  weekly. 
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A   SONG  IN   THE  NIGHT. 

Eagle,  Brooklyn. 

Sing,  oh  sing,  for  the  night  is  dark,  and  the  dawn- 
ing tarries  long, 

And  the  woe  of  the  land  of  shadowing  wings  is 
stilled  by  the  sound  of  song. 

There  is  never  a  light  on  the  land  to-night,  there 
is  never  a  star  in  the  sky, 

Only  the  glance  of  the  lightning's  lance  and  the 
white  waves  leaping  high. 

"  Where  winter's  royal  robe  of  snows 
And  kingly  corselet  gleam, 
Lie  hid  the  fragrance  of  the  rose, 
The  music  of  the  stream. 
"  Waiting  until  the  day  shall  bring, 
From  out  the  golden  South, 
The  fairy  prince  to  find  the  Spring 
And  kiss  her  on  the  mouth. 
"  He  comes,  although  he  tarries  long ; 
And  then,  my  heart,  ah,  then 
The  stream  shall  sing  the  hills  among, 
The  rose  shall  bloom  again." 

Sing,  oh  sing,  for  the  words  are  sweet  and  the  night 
is  full  of  fear, 

The  nameless  terror  that  flies  abroad  in  the  dark- 
ness draws  anear  ; 

The  pale  sea  cries  to  the  murky  skies,  and  the 
sword  of  a  song  alone 

<Can  sever  the  spell  that  the  powers  of  hell  o'er  the 
tortured  earth  have  thrown. 

"  By  her  fairy  lover  kissed, 

She  from  happy  dreams  shall  waken, 
When  the  shining  silver  mist 

Winds  of  dawn  to  gold  have  shaken. 

"  When  she  wakes  across  the  hills, 

Swift  shall  dart  the  happy  swallow, 
And  the  golden  daffodils 

Dance  in  every  misty  hollow. 

"  When  the  glory  of  her  eyes 

Meets  his  eyes  that  shine  above  her, 
Music  clear  and  glad  shall  rise 
Sweet  from  lawn  and  leafy  clover. 

"  Far  through  an  enchanted  land, 

Where  the  winds  with  song  are  laden, 
They  shall  wander,  hand  in  hand, 
Happy  youth  and  happy  maiden. 
"  Westward,  ever  westward  drawn, 

Birds  and  blossoms  with  them  bringing, 
They  shall  follow  with  the  dawn 

Till  they  hear  the  sea's  wild  singing." 

Soft  sighs  the  breeze,  and  stars  in  the  east  grow  pale, 
Shines  far  on  the  seas  a  boat  with  a  silver  sail, 
Silver  buds  on  the  trees  and  a  silver  song  in  the  vale. 


"  Away,  away,  by  creek  and  bay, 
Their  fairy  bark  they  steer, 
One  long  delight,  by  day  and  night, 

Through  all  the  golden  year. 
The  seabirds  swing  on  tireless  wing, 

The  waves  with  rhythmic  beat, 
For  evermore  along  the  shore 

Their  world-old  song  repeat. 
And  borne  on  winds  afar, 

The  silver  echoes  fill 
The  vault  of  heaven  from  star  to  star, 
The  earth  from  hill  to  hill." 
Sing,  oh  sing,  for  the  night  is  past,  the  sun  shines 
over  the  sea. 

And  the  heart  of  the  world  is  a  song  of  love  and 

hope  for  the  days  to  be, 
The  terror  that  flies  through  the  midnight  skies 

and  the  powers  of  the  dark  are  gone ; 
Till  the  music  fills  the  echoing  hills,  heart  of  my 

heart,  sing  on  ! 

 ■■-taQflQQQQQPr-  ■   

WHEN  I  GO  HOME. 

Advertiser,  Cannes. 

It  comes  to  me  often  in  silence, 

When  the  firelight  sputters  low — 
When  the  black,  uncertain  shadows 

Seem  wraiths  of  the  long  ago  ; 
Always  with  a  throb  of  heart-ache, 

That  thrills  each  pulsive  vein, 
Comes  the  old,  unquiet  longing 

For  the  peace  of  home  again. 

I'm  sick  of  the  roar  of  cities, 

And  of  faces  old  and  strange  ; 
I  know  where  there's  warmth  of  welcome, 

And  my  yearning  fancies  range 
Back  to  the  dear  old  homestead, 

With  an  aching  sense  of  pain ; 
But  there'll  be  joy  in  the  coming, 

When  I  go  home  again. 

When  I  go  home  again  !    There's  music 

That  may  never  die  away, 
And  it  seems  the  hand  of  angels, 

On  a  mystic  harp,  at  play, 
Have  touched  with  a  yearning  sadness 

On  a  beautiful,  broken  strain, 
To  which  is  my  fond  heart  wording — 

When  I  go  home  again. 

Outside  of  my  darkening  window 

Is  the  great  world's  crash  and  din, 
And  slowly  the  autumn  shadows 

Come  drifting,  drifting  in. 
Sobbing,  the  night  wind  murmurs 

To  the  plash  of  the  autumn  rain  ; 
But  I  dream  of  the  glorious  greeting 

When  I  go  home  again. 
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lournalists  of  To-Day. 


MRS.  COMYNS. 

Editor-Proprietor  of  The  Feathered  World. 
^   

HERE  is  only  one  lady  in  the  United 
Kingdom  who  is  principal  proprietor, 
editor,  and  manager  of  a  weekly 
paper.  She  is  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  and  her  career  affords  so 
striking  an  instance  of  sterling  pluck 
and  determination  to  succeed  against 
long  odds,  that  every  journalist  has 
reason  to  be  proud  of  her  inclusion  in  the  ranks 
of  the  profession. 

The  daughter  of  Major  1ST.  D.  Garrett,  she  was 
born  in  India  January  28, 1861, 
and,  at  the  age  of  six,  shared 
the  fate  of  other  Anglo-Indian 
children,  in  being  forced  by 
the  climate  to  leave  her  parents 
and  come  to  England.  For 
some  years  she  lived  with  her 
grandparents,  and  then  her 
father  and  mother  returned 
from  India  and  set  up  house  in 
Suffolk,  of  which  county  Mrs. 
Comyns  is  very  proud  of  being 
a  daughter. 

Her  father  was  a  well-to-do 
man,  and  in  her  girlhood  she 
was  surrounded  with  every 
luxury  ;  but  just  after  she  came 
of  age  monetary  troubles  came, 
and  she  found  herself  under 
the  necessity  of  earning  her 
•own  living.  In  partnership 
with  another  lady,  Miss  Garrett 
established  a  typewriting  busi- 
ness in  Chancery  Lane.  It 
was  the  second  concern  of  its 
kind  started  in  London,  and 
from  very  small  beginnings 
was  worked  up  until,  when  Miss  Garrett 
~it  to  become  Mrs.  Comyns,  seven  clerks  were 
employed. 

Mr.  Comyns  was  editor  of  Poultry,  and  used  to 
dictate  a  great  deal  of  his  matter  to  Miss  Garrett, 
who,  while  taking  notes  from  his  dictation,  took 
also  complete  possession  of  his  heart. 

Four  years  after  their  marriage,  Mr.  Comyns 
left  Poidtry,  and  started  The  Feathered  World.  In 
his  work  on  both  journals  he  was  largely  helped 
by  his  wife,  who  thus  gained  an  insight  into 
technical  details  which  has  proved  invaluable  to 
her  since.  After  he  had  conducted  it  for 
eighteen  months,  he  died,  leaving  his  wife  with 
a  little  boy,  not  three  years  of  age,  a  little 
girl  of  less  than  two,  and  with  very  little 
provision  except  the  paper  which  he  had 
started.  Most  women  would  have  allowed  the 
-conduct  of  affairs  to  drift  entirely  from  their 
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hands,  but  Mrs.  Comyns  buckled  to  at  once  and 
in  assuming  the  entire  control  of  The  Feathered 
World  found  perhaps  the  best  antidote  to  her 
sorrow. 

Not  many  weeks  after  her  husband's  death 
another  little  one  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and 
thus  the  young  widow  found  herself  with  three 
small  mouths  to  feed.  When  her  husband  died 
eighteen  months  ago,  the  sale  of  The  Feathered 
World  was  12,000  copies  weekly.  It  is  now 
20,000. 

Considering  the  limited  field  open  to  a  class- 
paper  like  The  Feathered  World,  and  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  fighting  an  uphill  battle  against 
long-established  opposition,  this 
fact  of  itself  proves  Mrs.  Comyns 
to  be  the  possessor  of  both 
editorial  and  business  talent  of 
no  mean  order.  Her  paper 
is  quite  the  model  of  what  a 
journal  of  its  class  should  be, 
and  ought  to  prove  indispens- 
able to  all  who  interest  them- 
selves in  poultry,  pigeons,  or 
cage-birds,  and  indeed  is  full  of 
matter  of  interest  to  every 
lover  of  natural  history. 

It  is,  after  all,  perhaps  only 
natural  that  Mrs.  Comyns 
should  have  succeeded  so 
thoroughly  in  what  she  under- 
took, for  she  comes  of  an  un- 
usually talented  stock.  Mrs. 
Fawcett,  the  famous  advocate 
of  Woman's  Suffrage,  is  her 
aunt,  and  she  is  therefore  first 
cousin  to  Miss  Philippa  Fa  wcett, 
the  first  Lady  Senior  Wrangler. 
Another  first  cousin  of  hers, 
Mr.  Philip  Cowell,  has  also  just 
distinguished  himself  by  carry- 
ing off  the  Senior  Wranglership,  and  another  of 
her  aunts  is  Mrs.  Garrett  Anderson,  the  well- 
known  lady  doctor. 

Mrs.  Comyns  is  a  blight,  energetic  woman,  un- 
affected in  manner,  and  apparently  quite  oblivious 
to  the  fact  that  she  has  done  anything  out  of  the 
common.  As  she  said  to  me,  "I  had  to  keep 
myself  and  my  babies,  so  what  else  could  I  do  ?  " 
She  lives  close  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  is  at  her 
office  in  the  Strand  at  nine  o'clock  every  morning, 
and  works  there  just  as  long  as  there  is  any  work 
to  be  done,  frequently  finding  herself  detained  in 
town  until  the  last  train  at  night.  It  is  satisfac- 
tory to  know  that  her  pluck  and  energy  have  been 
repaid  by  success  as  well  merited  as  success  ever  was, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  future  may  have  in 
store  for  her  nothing  but  a  continuation  of  the 
good  fortune  which  has  smiled  upon  her  journalistic 
venture  so  far. 
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PAUL   DE  CASSAGNAC. 

The  Duelling  Journalist. 


<  HERE  are  few  people  at  all  familiar 
with  Parisian  life  but  know  Paul  de 
Cassagnac,  bellicose  Imperialist,  jour- 
nalist, and  editor  of  L'Autorite.  No 
Frenchman  of  the  present  day  has 
fought  so  many  duels,  and  been  so 
advertised  by  them. 

His  real  name  is  Paul  Granier ;  he 
first  gained  notoriety  by  his  violent  personal 
attacks  in  newspapers  of  leading  men  of  the  day, 
and  by  the  duels  they  provoked.  He  has  so  much 
more  skill  wTith  the  sword  than  with  the  pen  that 
it  might  be  suspected  he  had  recourse  to  the 
former  more  often  than  the  latter  in  order  to 
make  himself  known.  Giving  and  accepting 
challenges  has  been  for  the  last  thirty  years 
more  or  less  a  daily  incident  of 
his  existence. 

His  father,  Adolph  Granier, 
was  noted  for  ferocious  assaults 
with  his  pen,  and  for  his  fre- 
quent combats.  His  mother, 
Mdlle.  Beauvallon,  a  beautiful 
Creole  of  the  island  of  Guada- 
loupe,  gave  him  great  personal 
beauty,  and  the  fiery  Southern 
tongue. 

Young  Paul  had  always  a 
decided  taste  for  journalism, 
but  his  father  wishing  to  keep 
him  out  of  the  profession  sent 
him  to  Toulouse  to  study  law, 
and  he  was  ready  to  be  admitted 
to  the  Bar  when  he  expressed 
such  opposition  to  the  calling 
that  he  was  allowed  to  have 
his  way. 

Before  he  was  twenty -five  he 
founded  a  little  sheet  which  he 
christened  the  Independence ; 
but  it  had  an  early  death,  and 
the  year  following  he  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Xation,  then  edited 
by  his  father. 

His  first  adversary  in  the  duelling  field  was 
Aurellien  Scholl,  a  very  witty  journalist,  and  then 
editor  of  a  paper  called  The  Yellow  Dwarf.  Paul 
de  Cassagnac  wounded  him,  and  the  duel  was 
greatly  talked  about. 

Since  that  time  his  duels  and  striking  per- 
sonality have  always  kept  him  in  view  of  the 
Parisians,  and  scarcely  a  day  passes  without  his 
being  discussed.  Like  his  father  he  was  ever  an 
aggressive  Buonapartist,  and  received  many  dis- 
tinguished marks  of  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon 
the  Third's  special  favour. 

The  best  point  about  him  is  that  he  is  still  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  and  devoted  friend  of  the  ex- 
Empress  Eugenie,  with  whom  he  regularly  corre- 
sponds, and  to  whom  he  sends  from  week  to  week 
all  the  political  and  social  news  of  the  country 
from  which  she  is  exiled. 


In  his  daily  editorials  in  L'Autorite  he  declares 
that  the  prosperity  and  future  welfare  of  Fiance 
rests  upon  the  revival  of  the  Empire.  He  pro- 
bably believes  it,  and  constantly  makes  violent 
appeals  to  the  people  with  the  object  of  making 
them  see  that  their  true  interest  lies  in  the 
restoration  of  Buonapartism. 

The  most  picturesque  incident  in  his  career  was 
when  during  the  summer  of  1868  he  appointed 
himself  cavalier  of  the  Empress,  and  publicly  de- 
clared himself  ready  to  resent  any  offence  done  to 
her  or  offered  to  her  name.  As  the  Imperial  power 
was  rapidly  then  on  the  wane  and  as  its  enemies 
were  savage  in  their  abuse  of  whatever  represented 
it,  Cassagnac's  ofiice  naturally  kept  him  very 
busy. 

One  purpose  he  obviously  had  in  view  was  to 
menace  Bochefort,  wrho  assailed  Eugenie  barbar- 
ously and  wantonly.  The  irreconcilable  journalist 
speedily  received  a  challenge,  and  the  combat  was 
passionately  determined,  for 
the  men  hated,  and  indeed  still 


hate, 


one  another.  It  ended 
bad  wound   for  Roche- 


ln  a 
fort. 

Cassagnac  has  during  his 
career  fought  nearly  forty 
duels,  and  is  absolutely  fear- 
less. He  has  almost  invariably 
been  the  aggressor  in  all  his 
encounters,  and  in  several  in- 
stances when  his  enemies  had 
declined  to  fight  he  has  as- 
sailed them  personally,  declar- 
ing that  nobody  with  the 
smallest  spark  of  manhood 
would  then  refuse  him  satis- 
faction. 

On  one  occasion  he  challenged 
the  editor  of  a  paper  called  Le 
Pays,  but  the  latter  refused  to 
accept  his  cartel ;  consequently, 
when  some  few  hours  later  the 
men  met  on  the  Boulevards, 
Paul  de  Cassagnac  struck  his 
enemy  a  number  of  times  with 
a  cane.  The  beaten  journalist 
had  recourse  to  the  law,  with  the  result  that  he 
got  heavy  damages  from  the  too  hasty  Cassagnac. 

Some  of  Cassagnac's  most  notable  encounters 
have  been  with  M.  Lockroy,  ex-Cabinet  Minister, 
with  Lissagaray,  a  cousin  of  his  own,  and  with 
Bane,  a  Parisian  journalist.  He  has  been  hurt 
in  two  of  his  combats,  but  has  never  killed  his 
man.  One  of  the  best  swordsmen  in  France,  he 
keeps  up  jieady  practice,  and  spends  an  hour  or 
two  daily  in  fencing  at  a  noted  school  with  the 
object  of  retaining  his  skill  at  the  art. 

Although  his  hair  is  turning  white,  his  rather 
dark  face,  black  eyes,  broad  shoulders,  and  well 
knit  limbs  give  him  a  youthful  appearance.  He 
spends  all  night  at  the  office  of  his  paper,  and 
although  he  only  writes  the  leader,  every  proof, 
including  that  of  the  advertisements,  is  read  over 
and  corrected  by  him  before  being  finally  put  on 
the  press. 
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British  press 


MR.  JOHN  M.  LESAGB, 

Managing  Editor  of  The  Daily  Telegraph. 

R.  LESAGE'S  connection  with  The 
Telegraph  now  dates  from  thirty 
years  ago,  when  the  paper  may  be 
said  to  have  been  in  its  infancy. 
He  began  his  journalistic  career  on 
The  Western  Morning  Neivs,  and 
whilst  there  acquired  the  reputation 
of  being  the  fastest  writer  on  the 
It  was  owing  to  this  efficiency 
that  he  obtained  an  engagement  on  The  Telegraph 
with  a  view  to  joining  the  Press  Gallery  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  but  it  was  not  long  before 
his  descriptive  gifts  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Levy, 
and  he  was  asked  to  join  the  regular  editorial 
staff  of  the  paper. 

In  those  days,  if  we  except  the  War  Correspon- 
dents, the  system  of  sending  special  commissioners 
abroad  was  unknown,  and  Mr. 
Lesage  was  one  of  the  first  to  in- 
augurate this  important  branch 
of  modern  newspaper  work. 
When  Stanley  returned  from 
his  first  voyage  to  Africa  after 
his  discovery  of  Livingstone, 
The  Daily  Telegraph  sent  the 
subject  of  our  sketch  to  Mar- 
seilles in  order  to  obtain  at 
first  hand,  and  in  advance  of 
all  the  other  papers,  the  more 
salient  and  telling  incidents  of 
the  explorer's  journey. 

Oddly  enough,  it  was  owing 
to  a  chance  conversation  with 
Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley  that  Mr. 
Lesage  and  his  chief  arranged 
a  second  expedition,  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Bennett,  of 
The  New  York  Herald  ;  for  it 
was  in  answer  to  a  question 
put  him  by  Mr.  Lesage  as  to 
whether  there  was  anything 
else  to  discover  in  the  dark  con- 
tinent that  Stanley  sketched  out 
in  a  few  rapid  words  some 
very  important  problems  which  had  to  be  solved. 
Mr.  Lesage  was  chosen  to  assist  in  fitting  him  out 
with  boats  and  the  necessary  equipment,  and  nearly 
£1 7,000  was  spent  by  the  two  enterprising  journals 
over  the  expedition. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lesage  may  be 
said  to  be  one  of  the  busiest  working  newspaper 
men  in  London,  he  yet  found  time  to  act  as  Special 
Correspondent  for  his  paper  during  the  Franco- 
German  war.  While  the  Commune  was  in  pro- 
gress there  was  immense  difficulty  in  getting  news 
conveyed  outside  the  city  of  Paris,  and  of  course 
'the  keenest  competition  existed. 

Owing  to  his  thorough  knowledge  of  French 
and  genial  ingratiating  manner,  Mr.  Lesage  made 
(friends  with  some  of  the  railway  officials,  and  dis- 
covered that  by  getting  ready  his  dispatches  by 
three  o'clock  they  would  reach  Lille,  a  town  off 
the  main  line,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  so  be 
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first  on  the  wires  ;  no  other  correspondent  found 
that  out,  and  Tlie  Daily  Telegraph  was  able  to 
publish  news  some  hours  before  any  of  its  con- 
temporaries. 

This  led  to  some  natural  heartburnings  on  the 
part  of  its  rivals,  and  it  was  often  insinuated  that 
the  telegrams  were  fabricated  hi  the  office,  for  of 
course  the  circumstances  of  the  case  made  it  im- 
possible for  Mr.  Lesage  to  reveal  the  secret  of  his 
success. 

When  the  Germans  entered  Paris  The  Times 
had  a  special  train  from  Paris  to  Calais,  a  special 
boat  across,  and  a  special  train  up  to  London  ;  Mr. 
Russell,  who  settled  these  business  arrangements, 
made  a  bargain  with  the  railway  companies  to  the 
effect  that  they  would  refuse  to  run  a  second  train 
for  anyone.  Mr.  Lesage,  however,  was  deter- 
mined not  to  be  beaten  ;  he  therefore  arranged  to 
have  a  "  special "  from  Paris  to  Lille  at  four 
o'clock,  this  gave  him  the  advantage  of  an  hour's 
later  news,  and  his  editor  re- 
ceived a  long  account  of  the 
day's  exciting  proceedings  at 
midnight,  and  was  enabled  to 
immediately  prepare  a  special 
edition,  the  only  midnight 
special  issue  ever  brought  out 
from  the  office  of  The  Daily 
Telegraph. 

This  piece  of  splendid  work 
caused  Mr.  Lesage  to  be  con- 
stantly employed  by  his  chief 
on  foreign  work.  It  was  as 
special  correspondent  that  he 
attended  the  marriage  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  later  the  coronation 
of  the  Czar ;  he  was  a.t  Alex- 
andria when  the  Arabi  rebellion 
broke  out,  and  in  Berlin  when 
the  late  Emperor  Frederick 
died.  Since  that  time  he  has 
had  a  little  rest,  and  in  the 
way  of  editorial  work  is  largely 
concerned  with  what  is 
euphoniously  termed  "  The 
Summer  Season  Correspon- 
dence," mainly  composed  of  such  subjects  as 
"  Is  Marriage  a  Failure  ?  "  "  What  shall  we 
with  our  Daughters?"  and  "The  Slavery 
Drink." 

Mr.  Lesage  is  devoted  body  and  soul  to  his 
paper,  and  considers  his  present  chief,  Mr.  E. 
Lawson,  the  ablest  editor  of  the  day.  It  is  said 
that  he  is  now  arranging  a  plan  by  which  The 
Telegraph  will  be  so  altered  in  size  that  the  supple- 
ment, which  weighs  so  heavily  on  the  soul  of  the 
newsagents,  will  be  done  away  with,  and  this 
without  any  perceptible  alteration  of  weight  in  the 
ordinary  issue. 

Mr.  Lesage  bears  the  heavy  responsibilities  of 
his  position  with  equanimity  and  good  humour, 
and  his  courtesy  to  all  and  sundry  during  the  last 
thirty  years  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
popularity  and  success  of  the  paper  with  which  he 
is  connected. 
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MR.  JAMES  GORDON  BENNETT, 

Editor-Proprietor  of  The  New  York  Herald. 


Sf2n.  JAMES  GORDON  BENNETT 
may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  lead- 
ing newspaper  men  of  the  day. 
This  is  owing  in  no  small  measure 
to  the  fact  that  he  is  his  father's 
son,  and  inherited  a  splendid 
journalistic  property  ready  to  his 
hand. 

The  founder  of  The  Herald,  who  although  he 
began  life  in  quite  a  small  way,  ended  by  being 
the  richest  newspaper  proprietor  in  America,  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  He  made  his  paper  a  vast  power  by 
honest  enterprise  and  by  always  securing  the  best 
talent  in  the  market. 

Not  a  little  secret  of  his  success  was  his  gift  of 
conciliating  everybody,  and 
great  liberality  as  regards 
money.  In  his  beautiful  house 
foreigners  of  distinction,  and 
notable  people  of  every  class 
and  condition  were  always  wel- 
comed ;  statesmen,  princes,  and 
dignitaries  of  the  Church  all 
felt  honoured  by  an  invitation 
to  the  hospitable  mrnsion  of 
the  editor  of  The  New  York 
Herald. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the 
present  Mr.  Gordon  Bennett 
has  kept  up  any  of  the  family 
traditions  in  this  respect.  He 
lives  in  regal  style  in  London, 
Paris,  or  Vienna,  whenever  his 
business  or  pleasure  urge  him 
to  be  in  one  or  other  of  those 
cities,  but  his  favourite  sport  is 
yachting,  and  he  is  really  never 
happy  when  off  the  sea. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  he  was  born  a  millionaire 
he  has  a  shrewd  eye  to  business. 
He  is  always  ready  to  promote 
any  kind  of  novel  newspaper  enterprise,  and  the 
special  correspondence  of  The  Herald  has  always 
been  most  admirably  done  from  the  days  when  Mr. 
Edmund  Yates  acted  as  its  Franco-British  repre- 
sentative. 

Unfortunately  Mr.  Bennett  has  not  been  suc- 
cessful in  his  British  undertakings,  and  he  was 
ill-advised  by  those  who  persuaded  him  to  believe 
that  there  was  room  for  a  London  edition  of  his 
paper  in  our  already  overcrowded  press  world. 
Had  The  New  York  Herald  been  rechristened 
when  it  came  to  take  its  place  among  us,  Mr. 
Bennett's  venture  might  have  had  a  better  fate.  ^ 

In  any  case  to  him  may  be  ascribed  the  credit 
(?)  of  having  inaugurated  in  Great  Britain  a  seven 
days  paper.  The  double  Sunday  edition  of  The 
Herald  had  always  been  one  of  the  curiosities  of 
American  journalism,  and  Mr.  Bennett  thought  he 
could  institute  a  similar  departure  in  Great  Britain. 


J.  Q.  BENNETT 


For  some  two  years  the  London  edition  of  The 
Neio  York  Herald  was  accordingly  published  every 
day  in  the  week,  including  Sunday,  but  it  was  soon 
found  that  either  the  style  of  journal  did  not  suit 
the  British  public,  or  that  there  was  not  a  suffi- 
ciently large  American  constituency  to  support  it. 

For  some  time  an  attempt  was  made  to  continue 
the  Sunday  issue,  but  at  last  Mr.  Bennett  made 
up  his  mind  to  devote  all  his  surplus  energies  to 
the  Paris  edition,  a  bright  little  American  sheet 
which  has  managed  to  secure  a  large  following 
among  English-speaking  people  on  the  Continent. 

The  American  Herald  has  pursued  its  even 
course  undisturbed  by  the  fate  of  its  European 
offshoot.  Although  Mr.  Bennett  does  not  spend 
much  of  his  time  in  New  York,  he  still  considers- 
himself  the  working  editor,  and  reserves  the  right 
of  both  taking  on  and  dismissing  each  and  every 
member  of  his  staff,  when  it  is  his  good  pleasure 
to  do  so ;  it  is  perhaps  for  this  reason  that  an  ap- 
pointment on  The  Herald  is  not 
considered  to  partake  of  the 
nature  of  a  permanent  engage- 
ment, for,  as  some  people- 
may  know,  nearly  every  jour- 
nalist in  New  York  has  at 
some  time  or  other  formed  part 
of  The  Herald  staff. 

Mr.  Bennett  receives  every 
day  copies  of  the  different 
editions  of  his  paper,  in  which 
every  item  is  marked,  the  name- 
of  the  writer  in  blue  pencil  and 
the  name  of  the  editor  in  red. 
and  a  careful  study  of  these 
papers  keeps  him  acquainted 
with  the  personnel  of  his  large 
force.  It  is  the  same  wherever 
he  goes. 

Mr.  Bennett  will  pay  a  man 
according  to  his  abilities,  but 
he  expects  that  man  to  dor 
soldier-wise,  anything  he  may 
be  called  upon  to  do.  In  the 
same  way  may  be  explained 
the  many  changes  made  among 
his  executive  workers.  One 
man  is  put  up  and  another  down,  apparently 
by  mere  whim,  but,  in  reality,  that  these  men 
may  be  perfected  in  all  branches  of  knowledge 
useful  to  Mr.  Bennett's  business.  By  this 
method  he  has  half  a  dozen  men  on  his  staff,, 
each  one  of  whom  is  capable  by  actual  experience 
of  filling  almost  any  position  upon  any  one  of  the 
Heralds. 

Coaching  is  his  hobby,  and  Mr.  Bennett  may 
often  be  seen  in  the  spring  of  the  year  handling 
the  ribbons  on  the  coach  which  daily  journeys  from 
Nice  to  Cannes. 

Mr.  Bennett,  who  is  still  a  fine  athletic  looking 
man,  although  his  hair  is  white,  speaks  French 
and  English  with  equal  fluency;  unlike  most 
newspaper  editors  he  is  seen  to  best  advantage- 
on  board  ship ;  he  is  said  to  have  an  income  of 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and 
unmarried. 
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M.   DB  BLOWITZ. 

Paris  Representative  of  The  Times. 


BLOWITZ,  the  Paris  Corre- 
spondent of. the  Times,  has  been 
aptly  styled  "  the  Prince  of  Inter- 
viewers, and  the  interviewer  of 
princes."  He  is  a  funny-looking 
little  man,  with  a  smiling  good- 
tempered  face  and  innocent  blinking 
eyes,  but  none  know  so  well  as 
he  how  to  extract  news  from  an  unwilling  states- 
man or  diplomat ;  yet  he  is  popular  with  his 
victims,  for  his  shrewdness  and  tact  causes  him 
rarely  if  ever  to  make  a  real  mistake,  and  of  the 
two  journalists  who  can  boast  of  having  been  given 
Koyal  Orders  on  the  Continent,  M.  de  Blowitz 
is  the  one  who  never  allows  himself  to  mention 
the  fact. 

There  is  hardly  a  country 
in  Europe  which  has  not  been 
credited  by  his  enemies  with 
having  had  the  honour  of 
giving  birth  to  this  most  ex- 
traordinary man.  Some  de- 
clare him  to  be  a  Greek, 
others  a  Russian,  many  think 
him  of  German  extraction,  and 
there  is  a  universal  impression 
abroad  that  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Jewish  persuasion. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  he  got 
himself  naturalised  as  a  French- 
man in  the  middle  of  the 
Franco-German  war,  a  plucky 
and  chivalrous  action  for  which 
he  has  never  received  the  credit 
which  is  his  due,  but  which 
earned  from  the  then  French 
Minister  of  Justice  a  letter  in 
which  the  following  interesting 
passage  occurs :  "A  country 
which  in  the  midst  of  such 
catastrophes,  recruits  citizens 
like  yourself  is  not  to  be 
despaired  of." 

To  all  intents  and  purposes,  however,  M.  de 
Blowitz  was  a  Frenchman  long  before  he  became 
one  by  law,  for  he  married  early  in  life  a  lady 
belonging  to  an  old  Marseilles  family,  and  had 
settled  in  the  great  southern  city  in  order  that 
his  wife  might  not  be  separated  from  her  many 
friends  there. 

M.  de  Blowitz's  entrance  into  journalistic  life  was 
both  characteristic  and  astonishing.  Long  before 
he  thought  he  could  turn  such  information  to  any 
practical  use  he  made  a  point  of  getting  acquainted 
with  not  only  all  that  was  going  on,  but  all  the 
most  notable  people  that  came  within  his  range  of 
vision. 

The  Franco-Prussian  war  gave  him  rare  oppor- 
tunities for  indulging  this  hobby,  and  during  the 
months  that  the  deadly  struggle  went  on  the 
future  Times  Correspondent  was  going  about  from 
place  to  place,  getting  acquainted  with  all  sorts 


and  conditions  of  men,  and  forming  his  own 
shrewd  conclusions  as  to  what  was  most  likely  to 
happen  next  in  the  mighty  struggle  for  supremacy. 

In  the  course  of  his  wanderings  he  met 
Lawrence  Oliphant,  then  representing  The  Times 
in  France,  and  when  the  latter  had  to  return  to 
England  for  a  few  weeks  on  private  business,  he 
asked  M.  de  Blowitz  to  take  over  his  work  for  the 
time. 

It  will  scarcely  be  believed  that  till  that  event- 
ful day  de  Blowitz  had  never  seen  a  copy  of  the 
paper  which  was  to  make  him  famous,  and  until 
his  first  telegram  appeared  in  its  columns,  he  had 
never  done  a  stroke  of  journalistic  work.  Such  a 
journalist  is  born  not  made,  and  it  soon  became 
evident  that  M.  de  Blowitz  and  The  Times  were 
both  necessary  to  one  another. 

During  the  last  twenty-two  years,  this  prince  of 
interviewers  has  received  more  or  less  confidential 
communications  from  every  sovereign,  statesman, 
general  and  insurgent  in 
Europe.  He  has  wielded  a 
terrible  power,  but  on  the 
whole  has  dealt  faithfully  and 
truly  by  the  public.  His 
journalistic  feats  are  too  numer- 
ous to  mention.  He  has  never 
allowed  himself  to  be  Out- 
stripped in  the  race  for  news 
and  special  information  by  any 
of  his  younger  colleagues,  and 
though  impulsive  and  full  of 
warm  partisanship,  his  tele- 
grams are  as  a  general  rule 
more  to  be  depended  on  than 
those  that  come  to  hand  from 
any  other  foreign  source.  He 
never  makes  a  note  at  an  in- 
terview, but  relies  entirely  upon 
his  remarkable  memory. 

M.  de  Blowitz's  personal 
habits  are  simple  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  he  lives  in  a  pretty 
little  flat  situated  on  the  top  of 
a  very  high  house  from  which 
can  be  seen  the  town  of  Paris 
spread  out  in  a  vast  panorama 
glances  through  every  French, 
Russian,  and  Spanish  news- 
paper every  morning  and  afternoon,  reading  each 
in  its  native  language,  but  confines  his  English 
reading  to  The  Times,  and  The  Times  only. 

When  on  the  war  path  M.  de  Blowitz  is  much 
feared  by  his  brother  correspondents,  for  he 
carries  all  before  him,  and  brushes  them  aside 
as  though  they  are  so  many  flies  until  his 
mission  has  been  accomplished,  when  he  returns 
profusely  apologetic  in  order  to  smooth  down  as 
much  as  possible  the  ruffled  feelings  of  his  friends 
and  rivals. 

The  one  thing  he  cares  about  apart  from  his 
work  is  music,  and  his  stall  at  the  Grand  Opera  is 
rarely  empty,  save  when  he  is  engaged  on  one  of 
those  rapid  mysterious  journeys  which  bring  forth 
so  much  solid  fruit  in  the  way  of  secret  informa- 
tion and  exclusive  news. 


BLOWITZ. 
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MR.   HENRY   W.  LUCY, 

Toby,  M.P.,"  Lkader-Writeb  to  The  Daily  News,  etc. 


UNCH  and  The  Daily  News  probably 
command  together  as  wide  a  con- 
stituency as  any  two  papers  pub- 
lished in  the  English-speaking  world, 
and  Mr.  H.  W.  Lucy — most  genial  of 
leader-writers  and  wittiest  of  House 
of  Commons  press-men — has  become 
indissolubly  linked  with  both  the  one 
and  the  other. 

His  "  Diary  of  Toby,  M.P.,"  appearing  week  by 
week  in  the  last  page  of  our  lively  contemporary, 
is  said  by  experts  to  be,  apart  from  its  other 
merits,  a  truly  admirable  Essence  of  Parliament. 
And,  indeed,  the  man  who  reads  his  Punch  faith- 
fully will  learn  from  Mr.  Lucy  all  that  he  need 
know  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  House  of 
Commons  during  the  past 
seven  days. 

Mr.  Lucy  looks  an  ideal 
journalist ;  his  neat,  upright 
figure  is  nearly  always  clad  in 
a  suit  of  comfortable  tweed  or 
home- spun  ;  his  words  are  brief 
and  to  the  point,  and  it  is  plain 
that  the  minutes  are  with  him 
valuable  commodities.  He 
probably  gets  through  more 
work  than  any  other  journalist 
in  London,  and  owns  frankly 
that  he  could  never  achieve  all 
he  does  but  for  the  aid  of  short- 
hand and  typewriting,  those 
two  absolutely  invaluable  aids 
to  the  modern  author  and 
journalist. 

Born  forty-seven  years  ago 
in  Liverpool,  he  began  life  in 
a  merchant's  office,  but  feeling 
the  journalistic  instinct  strong 
within  him,  joined  when  only 
nineteen  the  staff  of  The 
Shrewsbury  Chronicle  as  chief 
reporter,  and  all-round  descrip- 
tive writer. 

Before  he  was  thirty  his  exceptional  talents  had 
made  him  chief  of  The  Daily  News  Parliamentary 
Gallery  staff;  and  between  whiles  he  found  time 
to  be  a  contributor  to  both  London  and  American 
periodical  literature. 

Among  the  triumphs  of  his  professional  life 
should  be  mentioned  his  splendid  letters  to  The 
Daily  News,  describing  the  condition  of  the  people 
in  South  Wales  during  the  great  strike.  They 
produced  a  great  impression,  and  a  public  subscrip- 
tion was  raised,  which  in  the  course  of  three  weeks 
amounted  to  over  .£20,000  in  cash  and  kind,  and 
it  was  with  a  portion  of  the  money  that  the  rector 
of  Merthyr  was  enabled  to  feed  daily  for  seventeen 
weeks  5,000  little  children.  This  fact  proves  more 
eloquently  than  any  long  description  could  do  the 
extraordinary  vigour  and  power  of  Mr.  Lucy's 
writing. 


His  connection  with  Punch  began,  as  such  events 
often  do,  in  an  accidental  fashion.  On  the  death  of 
Tom  Taylor,  who  in  succession  to  Shirley  Brook 
had  long  written  the  "  Essence  of  Parliament," 
Mr.  Lucy  was  asked  whether  he  would  temporarily 
take  over  the  work.  This  he  did  in  so  new  and 
original  a  style  that  he  was  begged  to  attach  him- 
self permanently  to  the  famous  Punch  staff,  and 
since  that  time  he  has  rarely  been  absent  from  the 
Wednesday  dinners  which  have  become  almost  as 
much  of  an  institution  as  the  comic  weekly 
itself. 

"  Toby,  M.P.,"  and  his  charming  wife,  to  whose 
help  he  owed  not  a  little  before  shorthand 
secretaries  came  in  vogue,  live  in  an  airy  sunlit 
flat  within  a  short  half  mile  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament. 

A  fine  engraving  of  Mr.  Gladstone  greets  the 
visitor  in  the  hall  and  is  an  index  of  our  host's 
political  views  and  sympathies.  But  on  the  other 
hand  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lucy's 
choice  little  portrait  gallery 
prove  how  eclectic  and  truly 
liberal  they  are  in  their  friend- 
ships. 

It  is  always  instructive  to 
learn  the  opinion  of*  a  Master 
on  his  craft.  Mr.  Lucy  has 
a  firm  belief  both  in  jour- 
nalists and  journalism  ;  he 
is  truly  attached  to  his  profes- 
sion and  thinks  there  is  none 
like  it. 

This,  however,  does  not  by 
any  means,  imply  that  he 
would  advise  his  young  friends 
to  adopt  his  line  of  life,  unless 
of  course  they  have  in  them 
the  land  of  journalistic  faculty 
which  will  out,  however  unpro- 
mising or  adverse  the  circum- 
stances. 

Unlike  many  of  his  latter 
day  colleagues  he  believes  in' 
beginning  on  the  lowest  rung 
of  the  ladder,  and  advises  every 
young  man  who  wishes  to 
become  an  editor  in  time,  to  learn  shorthand  and 
start  as  a  reporter,  for  one  essential  to  success  in 
journalism  is  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  someone 
or  other  will  open  the  door  to  the  literary  aspirant 
and  land  him  safely  inside. 

Mr.  Lucy  is  the  author  of  a  handbook  of  Par- 
liamentary Procedure,  and  Men  and  Manners 
in  Parliament.  He  has  written  several  novels, 
of  which  Gideon  Fleice  is  the  most  notable.  As 
a  result  of  his  tour  round  the  world,  via  the 
United  States,  Japan,  and  India,  he  wrote  a 
charming  and  most  readable  volume  of  travels 
entitled  East  by  West. 

Notwithstanding  their  busy  life,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lucy  find  time  to  fulfil  many  social  engagements, 
and  number  among  their  friends  most  of  the 
members  of  that  House  whose  humours  and  event- 
ful existence  "  Toby,  M.P.,"  describes  each  week 
with  such  excellent  effect. 


LUCY. 
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Concerning  Celebrities* 


THE  MOST  FAMOUS  WOMAN  IN 
FRANCE. 

Press,    Philadelphia. 

ADAME  ADAM'S  salon  is  still,  as  it 
has  been  for  more  than  a  score  of 
years,  the  most  important  social 
centre  in  Paris.  Everyone  of  real 
distinction  goes  there.  There  is  no 
author  or  artist  who  does  not 
esteem  it  a  privilege. 

Her  success,  too,  has  been  won 
by  virtue  of  her  own  efforts.  No  one  could  have 
had  a  more  unpromising  start  in  life. 

"  My  early  years',"  she  says,  "were  anything  but 
pleasant  or  peaceful.  At  the  age  of  nine  months, 
I  was  kidnapped — yes,  kidnapped — by  my  grand- 
mother, who  adored  me  and  would  not  let  me  out 
of  her  sight.  My  infancy  was  thus  passed  between 
my  grandmother,  who  was  very  religious,  and  my 
father,  who  was  a  doctor  of  the  materialist  school, 
so  you  can  guess  what  sort  of  education  I  received 
from  them.  As  for  my  mother  and  grandfather, 
they  looked  on  as  silent  spectators.  But  I 
refused  to  listen  to  any  of  them,  and  created  my 
own  religion,  which  I  believed  to  be  the  right  one, 
and  which  I  still  profess." 

A  Youthful  Firebrand's— 
She  was  sent  to  a  convent  school  for  instruction, 
at  last.  But  her  career  there  was  brief.  Self-will 
ruled  her,  and  the  poor  sisters  were  unable  to 
eontrol  her.  They  implored  her  parents  to  take 
her  away.  She  was  a  fire-brand,  who  would 
destroy  the  convent  if  she  were  not  put  out. 

So  they  took  her  from  school,  and,  knowing 
nothing  else  to  do  with  her,  began  to  plan  for  her 
marriage.  She  was  only  a  little  over  fifteen  years 
old  !  And  they  found  a  husband  for  her,  and  gave 
her  to  him  before  she  was  sixteen. 

He  was  a  lawyer,  Maitre  La  Messine,  and  he 
had  more  vices  than  cases.  Indeed,  according  to 
her  account  of  him,  he  was  a  hopeless  blackguard, 
and  led  her  a  dreadful  race. 

—miserable  Marriage. 

"  He  was,"  she  says,  "  a  man  steeped  in  vice,  to 
whom  love  was  a  mere  word  and  virtue  a  play- 
thing. He  soon  squandered  away  my  dowry  and 
everything  else  I  had.  I  resolved  to  sue  for 
divorce,  which  I  should  have  easily  obtained  ;  he 
actually  tried  to  sell  me  to  a  Pasha.  Happily  he 
blew  out  his  brains,  and  I  was  released  from  him. 

"  Such  is  the  story  of  my  youth.  Perhaps  you 
will  be  astonished  to  learn  that  I  do  not  regret  it. 
I  will  even  go  farther  and  say  that  I  should  be 
really  sorry  not  to  have  acquired  this  experience, 
sad  as  it  was.    It  strengthened  my  mind  and 
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formed  my  character,  making  me  more  fit  for  the 
struggle  for  life." 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  case  is, 
however,  that  this  experience  did  not  deter  her 
from  making  another  matrimonial  experiment. 
Her  second  husband  was  M.  Edmond  Adam.  And 
he  was  in  almost  every  respect  the  very  antithesis 
of  his  predecessor.  His  own  career  was  distin- 
guished. He  entered  the  public  service  as  a 
prefect  of  police,  and  left  it,  at  his  death,  a  Senator 
of  France.  Towards  his  wife  his  attitude  was 
noble  and  charming. 

"  He  was,"  she  says,  "  as  noble  and  chivalrous 
as  my  first  husband  was  base  and  despicable. 
Adam  was,  indeed,  a  gallant  and  honourable 
knight.  Nobody  ever  knocked  at  his  door  in  vain, 
for  he  was  always  ready  to  do  a  good  action.  I 
literally  adored  him.  This  may  surprise  those  who 
know  that  I  have  very  strong  opinions  on  things 
in  general,  but  I  have  always  acknowledged  that 
the  husband  should  take  the  first  place  in  the 
family  household. 

" '  All  I  ask  of  you,'  he  used  to  say,  1  is  to  keep 
my  memory  alive  after  my  death.'  That  wish  I 
believe  I  have  fulfilled.  I  have  often  spoken  of 
him  in  my  writings.  On  hundreds  of  occasions  I 
have  acted  as  if  he  were  still  by  my  side,  con- 
vinced that  he  would  have  done  like  myself. 
Were  he  to  return  to  life  he  would  find  no  change 
in  the  scene  he  left  behind  him.  This  is  the  reason 
why,  although  solicited  times  out  of  number,  I 
have  never  thought  of  marrying  again,  and  shall 
never  forget  him." 

The  Friend  of  Gambetta— 
After  the  war  with  Germany,  she  became  a 
potent  political  force  in  the  Republic.  It  was  she 
who  first  suggested  and  urged  an  alliance  with 
Russia.  Gambetta,  whose  most  intimate  friend- 
ship she  possessed,  treated  the  idea  with  scorn, 
and  he  and  she  had  many  sharp  discussions  over  it. 

Indeed,  they  began  to  disagree  on  many  points, 
and  at  last  she  wrote  and  printed  in  her  Nouvelle 
Revue  an  article  openly  opposing  him.  This  was 
just  before  his  death,  and  it  is  said  that  almost 
his  last  words  were  :  "  It  hurts  me  !  It  hurts  !  " 
"  Is  your  wound  so  painful  ?  "  asked  his  attendants. 
"  No  ;  not  my  wound  ;  but  Mdme.  Adam's  article ! " 
was  his  reply. 

This  famous  journal,  La  Nouvelle  Revue,  was 
founded  by  Mme.  Adam  in  1879,  as  a  rival  of  La 
Revue  des  Deux  Monde s.  Indeed,  she  declared 
that  she  intended  to  "kill  off*"  the  latter,  which 
was  so  dull  and  heavy.  She  would  fill  the  veins 
of  her  new  magazine  with  younger  blood,  and  make 
it  more  "  up  to  the  times,"  more  lively  and  enter- 
prising.   The  pages  were  made  less  stately,  the 
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articles  shorter,  the  subscription  lower,  and  in 
politics  the  new  periodical  openly  declared  itself 
to  be  democratic  and  republican. 

The  Nouvelle  Revue  is  owned  by  a  stock  com- 
pany, but  Mme.  Adam  holds  about  all  of  the  shares, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  interval,  in  1887, 
she  has  always  been  the  editor  of  her  periodical. 
Its  pages  are  more  varied  but  less  homogeneous 
than  those  of;  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  The 
Nouvelle  Revue  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  corps  of 
regular  contributors.  Some  of  the  university  pro- 
fessors now  and  then  send  in  an  article,  but,  as  a 
rule,  Mme.  Adam's  "  collaborators  "  belong  to  the 
rising  generation  of  novelists  and  poets. 

—and  Foundress  of  a  Famous  Magazine. 

Writers  who  have  made  their  reputation  seem 
to  prefer  sending  their  manuscripts  to  M.  Buloz. 
Even  some  of  those  who,  like  Pierre  Loti,  were 
"  brought  out "  by  Mme.  Adam,  have  gone  over 
to  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  In  fact,  the 
Nouvelle  Revue  has  not  proved  to  be  the  literary 
or  financial  success  that  was  expected.  In  Prance 
it  has  but  few  regular  subscribers,  and  the  sale  is 
very  small.  Most  of  its  readers  live  in  foreign 
parts,  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  especially  in 
Hungary  and  .Russia.  When,  in  1887,  M.  de 
Cyon,  a  Russian,  became  editor  of  the  Revue,  it 
was  rumoured  that  the  periodical  had  become  the 
organ  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Government,  and,  in 
consequence,  some  of  its  contributors  refused  to 
write  in  its  pages.  Thereupon  Mme.  Adam  again 
resumed  editorial  control  of  it. 

The  fact  that  it  does  not  pay,  financially,  is  of 
no  importance  to  her,  since  she  is  very  rich.  She 
reads  all  the  manuscripts  herself,  and  publishes 
the  articles  that  please  her,  quite  indifferent  as  to 
the  effect  they  may  have  on  the  public.  Thus 
when  she  printed  the  "  Insurge,"  by  the  Com- 
munist Valles,  she  lost  500  subscribers.  Another 
insurrectionary  novel  which  she  accepted  was 
followed  by  the  loss  of  200  more. 

But  she  pays  no  attention  to  the  opinion  of  her 
readers.  She  works  from  morning  to  night,  and 
will  often  be  seen  in  her  study  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  When  she  feels  herself  becoming 
exhausted,  she  goes  into  the  country  for  a  few 
weeks,  but,  as  she  says,  "  I  soon  get  tired  of 
country  life,  and  sigh  for  my  dear  Paris,  whose 
charms  to  me  are  irresistible." 

The  Schoolmaster,  which  is  the  oldest  and  most 
influential  of  the  educational  journals,  has  passed 
through  a  unique  experience  during  the  past 
twelve  months.  Its  editorial  department  has  for 
many  years  been  directed  by  a  council  of  three 
gentlemen — Messrs.  Collins,  Grove,  and  Russell. 
By  an  extraordinary  combination  of  fatalities  all 
three  were  removed  by  death  within  the  year. 
The  directors  of  the  paper  have  recently  appointed 
as  their  sole  editor  Mr.  T.  J.  Macnamara,  late  of 
Bristol,  who,  although  barely  thirty  years  of  age, 
is  already  favourably  known  as  a  writer  on  educa- 
tional topics  to  many  of  the  leading  magazines  and 
dailies. 


A   NOTED  CARTOONIST. 

^&3e^  W°rld'   London. 

IXCE    Mr.  John   Tenniel    moved  his 
l^gjgjj^    "  goods  and  chattels "  to  Portsdown 
.1fi§§j|L     Road  some  forty  years  have  passed, 
;|Jy^^l      and  the  now  long,  unlovely  thorough- 
ir$S-)      ^are  runnmg  parallel  to  the  Edgware 
~^||%      Road  from  the  Grand  Junction  Canal 
C^/Et       to  Kilburn,  consisted  of  some  half- 
dozen    "genteel    residences,"  facing 
westwards  into   the   country,   over   fields,  and 
"  groves "   now  covered  with   houses.  Beyond 
doubt  Mr.  Tenniel  is  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  the 
district,  though  he  may  not  claim,  with  any  undue 
persistence,  the  privileges  and  prerogatives  be- 
longing to  so  great  a  dignitary. 

What  His  Studio  is  Like. 

The  large  studio,  built  many  years  ago  over  the 
strip  of  ground  at  the  back  of  the  house,  is 
reached  by  a  perilously  steep  flight  of  stairs,  and 
is  singularly  bare  of  the  ornaments  and  decorations 
with  which  }Tour  fin-de-siecle  artist  delights  to 
crowd  and  bedizen  his  painting-room. 

Excepting  the  lay  figure,  somewhat  enigmati- 
cally draped,  and  crowned  at  present  with  a  helmet 
of  the  25th  Regiment,  a  relic  from  the  Crimean 
battlefields,  and  a  few  pictures,  some  of  them  the 
wTork  of  his  earlier  years,  there  is,  indeed,  little  to 
suggest  that  the  owner  is  one  who  has  studied 
and  practised  "the  arts"  during  a  long  and 
laborious  life. 

The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek,  the  studio  having 
been  erected  at  a  time  when  he  painted  in  oil  and 
water-colour  with  far  more  industry  and  persist- 
ence than  he  has  done  for  a  long  while.  John 
Tenniel's  working- den  is  a  far  more  homelike  and 
comfortable  apartment  upstairs,  and  to  this  "  den  " 
he  conducts  his  visitors,  with  the  assurance  that 
they  will  find  little  to  interest  them.  But  anyone 
who  can,  without  interest,  follow  to  the  scene  of 
his  daily  labours  the  man  who  has  for  upwards  of 
forty  years  delighted  and  instructed  a  world-wide 
public  must  exhibit  a  somewhat  uncommon  speci- 
men of  British  "  phlegm." 

How  the  Cartoons  are  Devised. 

Mr.  Tenniel  has  just  finished,  we  may  suppose, 
the  cartoon  for  Mr.  Punch's  number  of  next  week. 
After  a  prolonged  and  not  unanimated  discussion, 
the  subject  and,  probably,  the  details  of  the  treat- 
ment of  it  have  been  finally  resolved  upon  at  the 
famous  wreekly  symposium  in  Whitefriars  an  even- 
ing or  two  before — a  gathering  as  strictly  "  tiled  " 
as  a  Freemason's  lodge;  so  strictly  that  it  is 
believed  that  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  was,  with  one 
doubtful  exception,  the  only  person  outside  Mr. 
Punch's  own  staff  who  has  ever  been  admitted 
to  it. 

The  drawing  itself  will  pass  away  in  an  hour 
or  two  to  the  hands  of  the  photographer  and  the 
engraver,  Mr.  Swain.  On  the  walls,  however, 
hang  several  of  its  predecessors,  to  which  you  turn 
with  eager  interest.  They  are  the  original  draw- 
ings from  the  artist's  complete  collection  of  his 
large  cartoons  for  the  Almanack ;  for,  although  he 
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has  been  frequently  asked  to  part  with  some  of 
these,  no  inducement  has  yet  prompted  him  to 
break  the  set. 

Several  of  the  books  are  at  least  as  interesting 
as  the  drawings.  Mr.  Tenniel  has  given  up  the 
illustration  of  books,  but  it  was  the  field  in  which 
he  first  won  his  spurs.  He  places  in  your  hands  a 
copy  of  iEsop's  Fables,  the  very  first  work  of  his 
of  this  kind,  dated  1848,  and  published  by  Murray, 
a  volume  which  may  be  said  to  hold  the  field,  for 
edition  after  edition  has  been  published,  and  the 
pictures  are  still  printed  from  the  original  blocks. 

The  first  edition,  however,  owns  this  peculiar 
interest,  that  it  was  to  it  Mr.  Tenniel  owed  his  in- 
troduction to  Punch.  Richard  Doyle  seceded  from 
the  staff  in  1850,  and  Mark  Lemon  required  an 
immediate  substitute.  Douglas  Jerrold  took  the 
new  ^Esop  to  Mark  Lemon,  and  declared  that  its 
illustrator  would  be  the  very  man.  And  so,  indeed, 
it  proved.  Tenniel  began  with  initials  and  such 
small  wares,  then  shared  the  cartoons  with  Leech 
and  others  ;  finally  Leech  abandoned  them 
altogether  to  his  colleague,  who  has  continued  them 
until  this  day,  every  week  for  nearly  forty  years, 
with  only  one  or  two  exceptions. 

A  Septuagenarian  with  but  One  Eye. 

John  Tenniel  completed  his  seventy-second  year 
in  February  last,  but  his  tall  slim  figure  is  as  erect 
as  ever,  and  the  comparison  often  made  of  it  to 
that  of  a  cavalry  officer  is  emphasised  by  the  curl 
of  his  nearly  white  moustache.  His  fingers  are  as 
firm  and  his  walk  is  as  elastic  as  ever,  and  his  eye 
as  bright. 

It  will  be  a  surprise  to  a  large  number  of  readers, 
even,  we  are  persuaded,  to  many  within  the  circle 
of  his  friendship,  to  be  told  that  the  word  "  eye  " 
is  here  used  in  the  singular  with  a  special  signifi- 
cance. At  the  age  of  twenty  Tenniel  was  extremely 
fond  of  fencing,  and  in  a  bout  with  a  friend  the  foil 
entered  one  of  his  eyes,  and  entirely  destroyed  its 
sight.  Strange  to  say,  the  accident  did  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  alter  the  aspect  of  either  eye,  and 
he  may  to-day  defy  anybody  but  an  oculist  to 
identify  the  seeing  and  the  blind  one. 

It  speaks  volumes,  however,  for  the  pluck  and 
energy  of  the  artist  that  what  to  many  men 
would  have  meant  ruin,  or  at  all  events  would 
have  been  allowed  to  have  a  malign  influence  over 
their  career,  was  treated  by  Tenniel  merely  as  a 
casual  incident  in  it.  In  fact,  he  cheerily  tells 
you  that  he  is  confident  Nature  has  superfluously 
provided  her  children  with  a  pair  of  eyes,  to 
provide  for  the  event  of  such  trifling  accidents  as 
his  occurring  to  them. 

His  Favourite  Diversion. 

He  rarely  takes  a  holiday  ;  when  he  does,  he 
runs  down  to  get  a  gallop  over  the  pastures  of 
Leicestershire,  though  he  has  abandoned  hunting 
ever  since  the  death  of  his  "  chum,"  John  Leech. 

Punch  has  no  politics,  and  every  variety  of 
opinion  is  tolerated  and  humoured  round  "  the 
mahogany  tree ; "  but  in  practice  no  journal  is 
more  Conservative.  It  is  only  within  the  last  six* 
months  that  Tenniel  has  taken  a  step  of  much 
interest  with  regard  to  his  eartoons. 


Up  to  that  time  he  had  himself  drawn  them  on 
the  wood  blocks,  after  making  a  preliminary  sketch 
which  he  afterwards,  perhaps,  worked  up  into  a 
drawing.  Only  lately,  however,  he  has  taken  to 
finishing  the  drawing  before  it  leaves  his  hands  ; 
it  is  then,  as  we  have  said,  photographed  and 
engraved,  and  is  returned  to  the  artist. 

From  a  business  point  of  view  the  change  is  of 
much  importance  to  him ;  it  may  be  surmised  that 
not  many  will  be  allowed  to  remain  "  on  hand."' 
As  it  is,  if  you  ask  after  any  of  the  more  famous 
cartoons,  such  as  the  "  Dropping  the  Pilot "  or 
"  Waiting  for  an  Answer,"  you  hear  that  they 
have  passed  into  private  collections. 

The  spirit  of  orderliness  and  precision  dominates 
John  Tenniel's  home,  as  it  has  his  life.  You  may 
be  pretty  sure  that,  as  long  as  health  and  strength 
are  given  him,  every  Wednesday  will  see  him 
acting  in  the  resolve  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  taking 
"  a  walk  down  Fleet  Street."  There,  by  universal 
assent,  is  accorded  to  the  doyen  of  the  festive 
party  the  seat  of  honour  by  the  editor's  right  hand. 
If  any  "  little  differences  "  arise,  it  is  he  who  is 
the  arbiter ;  he  is  the  custodian  of  the  traditions 
of  the  past;  the  friend  of  Jerrold,  of  Leech,  of 
Thackeray,  of  "Shirley,"  of  "Mark,"  of  Tom 
Taylor,  of  Keene,  of  the  a'Becketts,  pere  et  fits ; 
the  firm  and  honoured  colleague  and  counsellor  of 
more  than  one  generation  of  "  rising  artists." 

It  may  truly  be  said  that  no  chronicler  of  the 
days  in  which  we  live  will  be  able  to  dispense  with 
that  incomparable  series  of  drawings  which  have 
issued  from  the  pleasant  home  in  the  Portsdown 
Ptoad.  If  our  cathedrals  are  truly  described  as 
"  history  in  stone,"  here  is  history  in  wood,  history 
in  picture,  history  imprinted  on  the  minds  of 
young  and  old  week  by  week  ;  a  perennial  source 
of  refreshment  and  delight  delivered  from  the 
hands  of  the  same  gentle  and  lovable  chronicler,  a 
man  "  dear  to  all  good  men,  and  famous  for  all 


A  move  of  considerable  interest  to  advertisers 
has  been  made  recently  by  The  Times  and  Daily 
Telegraph,  in  each  of  which  a  page  advertisement 
has  lately  appeared  containing  type  of  a  size  which 
has  hitherto  been  reserved  for  the  contents  sheets 
of  these  papers. 

Both  Times  and  Telegraph  have  in  the  past 
steadfastly  seV-  their  faces  against  anything  in  the 
way  of  display  advertisements,  insisting  that 
announcements  in  their  columns  should  be  made 
in  small  type  only. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  their  managers  have 
ceased  to  insist  upon  this  regulation,  which  is  bcth 
absurd  and  unjust.  If  a  man  pays  for  a  space 
in  a  paper  surely  he  should  be  allowed  to  fill  it 
with  matter  printed  precisely  as  he  desires,  pro- 
vided that  he  does  nothing  to  absolutely  mar  the 
appearance  of  the  paper. 

The  manager  of  either  paper  would  probably 
object  very  much  to  being  told  that  he  was  only 
to  paste  bills  printed  in  small  type  on  advertise- 
ment hoardings,  yet  the  space  hired  by  him  on 
these  does  not  belong  to  him  any  more  than  that 
bought  by  advertise  s  in  his  pages. 
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THE   WOMEN   OP  THE  SALVATION 
ARMY. 

* Irish  Times,  Dublin. 
HEN"   the   late    Mrs.    Booth,  the 
"  Mother  of  the  Salvation  Army," 
died,  Queen  Victoria  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed,    "  With    that  woman 
passes  away  one  of  the  most  striking 
feminine  personalities  of  my  reign." 
There  is  but  little  doubt  that 
the  Salvation  Army  owes  not  an 
insignificant  part  of  the  position  it  has  made  for 
itself  in  Great  Britain  to  the  prominent  influence 
and  presence  of  women  in  its  ranks. 

After  Mrs.  Booth,  three  of  her  daughters,  and 
two  of  her  daughters-in-law,  have  contributed 
very  largely  to  this  result,  and  stand  out  a  dis- 
tinctive group  among  the  hundreds  of  English- 
women who  have  given  up  their  lives  to  good 
works,  and  to  the  practice  of  philanthropy  on  a 
large  scale. 

The  Mareehale— 

The  Mareehale,  "  Kitty "  Booth,  was  her 
mother's  favourite  child,  and  the  eldest  of  eight 
brothers  and  sisters.  Even  when  quite  a  little  girl 
she  was  her  mother's  right  hand  in  all  the  mission 
work  then  being  done  by  the  future  General  of  the 
Salvation  Army  and  his  devoted  wife. 

She  scarcely  passed  the  borderland  between 
childhood  and  girlhood  before  she  declared  that 
she  wished  to  give  herself  up  to  foreign  work. 
With  this  object  in  view  she  learnt  French  and 
German,  and  with  a  small  band  of  male  and  female 
volunteer  soldiers  went  over  to  Switzerland  to 
start  a  Continental  campaign. 

Although  the  Mareehale  has  preserved  an 
extraordinary  youthfulness  of  appearance  owing 
to  the  slimness  of  her  straight  upright  figure  and 
clear  blue-eyed  countenance,  the  marks  of  strain 
and  trouble  gone  through  by  her  in  Switzerland 
during  those  early  days  have  left  their  trace.  It 
was  said  at  the  time  that  the  worthy  Genevan  folk 
would  not  be  content  until  they  had  burnt  General 
Booth's  eldest  daughter  as  a  witch,  on  the  shore  of 
their  beautiful  lake. 

—and  How  She  Met  Her  Husband. 

As  often  happens  the  persecution  brought  forth 
good  fruit  in  one  direction  ;  the  nephew  of  a  well- 
known  British  member  of  Parliament,  fired  by 
the  accounts  he  read  of  the  way  in  which  Miss 
Booth  and  her  friends  were  being  treated,  attended 
an  army  meeting,  was  "  converted  "  and  set  off 
for  the  Continent. 

The  very  presence  of  this  tall,  hearty  young 
Englishman  cheered  up  the  forlorn  hope,  and 
daunted  the  Marechale's  enemies.  Some  few 
years  later  the  engagement  of  Colonel  Clibborn  to 
his  feminine  spiritual  chief  was  announced,  and  it 
was  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clibborn  that  they  started  to 
conduct  their  present  Paris  work. 

The  Mareehale  is  a  striking  looking  woman, 
and  speaks  if  anything  better  in  French  than  in 
English.  The  little  hall  situated  between  the 
Grand  Opera  and  the  Eden  Music  Hall  is  crammed 


nightly  with  a  cosmopolitan  gathering;  French, 
Germans,  Americans,  and  Russians  come  to  see  and 
follow  the  curious  service. 

Both  husband  and  wife  have  given  up  their 
whole  time,  thought,  and  fortune  to  the  work. 
They  inhabit  a  modest  little  flat  near  the  Buttes 
Chaumont,  right  in  the  middle  of  the  working 
quarter  of  Paris.  There  the  Mareehale  and  her 
husband  lead  bright,  busy  lives,  cheered  by  the 
companionship  of  their  three  beautiful  little 
children. 

The  Second  Miss  Booth— 

The  General's  second  daughter,  Emma,  is  very 
like  her  eldest  sister  in  personal  appearance.  Tall, 
slight,  and  distinguished  looking,  she  has  inherited 
much  that  is  striking  in  her  father,  but  it  is  of  a 
more  refined  character.  From  earliest  childhood 
her  heart  had  always  been  set  upon  India,  and  it 
was  owing  to  this  determined  feeling  that  she  had 
a  "  call "  to  the  East,  that  the  Salvation  Army 
organised  an  Indian  corps,  placing  her  at  the  head 
of  it  under  the  name  of  "  Ranee." 

Like  her  sister  the  Mareehale,  she  ended  by 
marrying  the  man  who  was  her  most  useful 
lieutenant— Mr.  Tucker,  formerly  a  judge  in  the 
Queen's  service.  He  was  a  member  of  a  well- 
known  English  family,  but  gave  up  great  prospects 
in  life  in  order  that  he  might  join  the  Salvation 
Army. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  adequately  the 
life  led  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Booth-Tucker  in  the 
Indian  jungle.  They  dressed  in  the  same  way, 
and  conformed  their  life  outwardly  in  every 
particular  to  that  of  the  fakirs — the  poorest  Indian 
sect.  The  Salvation  Army  claim  that  this  gave 
them  not  only  exceptional  opportunities  of  study- 
ing the  people,  but  secured  them  greater  success 
as  missionaries,  than  that  enjoyed  by  members  of 
any  other  religious  body. 

—who  Worked  in  India. 

Even  if  they  proved  nothing  else  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tucker  showed  conclusively  that  the  Indian  dress 
is  infinitely  becoming  to  the  female  form  divine. 
During  the  few  visits  paid  to  England  by  the 
Indian  corps,"  Ranee"  and  her  feminine  companions 
were  always  the  most  striking  figures  on  the  plat- 
form occupied  by  the  General  and  his  family  and 
staff. 

Mrs.  Tucker  has  inherited  much  of  her  mother's 
gift  of  speech,  and  at  various  times  has  raised  by 
her  simple  eloquence  large  sums  of  money  for  her 
Indian  work.  Three  years  ago  her  health  broke 
down,  and  she  was  obliged  to  return  home  with 
her  husband  for  good.  She  now  presides  over  the 
Army's  Training  Home,  and  is  in  many  ways  the 
General's  right  hand. 

Her  husband  has  charge  of  the  Foreign  Depart- 
ment; and  although  both  deeply  regret  having 
had  to  give  up  their  Indian  mission  work,  they 
have  become  resigned,  and  think  that  their  future 
ought  to  be  spent  in  Europe.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Booth-Tucker,  as  they  are  now  called,  live  in  a 
tiny  house  near  London  with  their  two  little 
children,  but  spend  their  days  in  town,  and  have 
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entered  with  ardour  into  what  is  styled  the  Home 
Office  Army  Work. 

Mrs.  Bramwell  Booth,  although  not  •  a  member 
of  the  Booth  family,  takes  rank  entirely  with  her 
two  sisters-in-law.  She  is  both  in  age  and 
seniority  the  eldest  of  the  General's  daughters 
by  marriage.  Her  husband,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Salvation  Army,  has  found  in  her  another 
self.  On  the  rare  occasions,  when  he  can  be  induced 
to  speak  of  her,  he  declares  that  "  she  is  a  splendid 
woman  in  every  way " — a  good  testimony  when 
given  by  a  husband. 

Her  career  has  been  a  curious  one,  and  proves 
once  more  how  true  it  is  that  none  can  say  what 
life  may  have  in  store  for  them.  Born  Miss  Soper, 
she  was  the  daughter  of  a  Welsh  doctor,  much 
respected  in  the  principality  ;  and  was  brought  up 
like  any  other  young  English  lady  belonging  to 
the  English  upper  class. 

The  Romantic  Story— 

A  decided  taste  for  art  led  her  parents  to  make 
a  plan  by  which  she  could  go  to  France  to  study  ; 
and  she  was  actually  on  her  way  to  Paris  to 
become  an  art  student  when  chance,  or,  as  she 
believes,  Providence,  led  her  to  attend  one  of  Mrs. 
Booth's  conferences.  That  hour,  spent  in  a  humble 
little  room,  where  the  future  mother  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army  was  engaged  in  delivering  her  soul  on 
the  need  for  workers  in  modern  Babylon,  altered 
the  course  of  Miss  Soper's  life. 

She  sought  out  the  woman  whose  words  had  made 
such  an  impression  upon  her,  and  giving  up  her 
visit  to  Paris,  wrote  home  to  her  astonished  parents, 
and  then  offered  herself,  heart  and  soul,  to  do 
some  of  the  then  budding  Army's  work  among  the 
poor.  Her  linguistic  accomplishments  and  high 
general  education  caused  her  to  be  a  valuable 
recruit.  But  a  little  while  passed  before  she  was  on 
her  way  to  Switzerland  to  assist  the  Marechale, 
who  was  at  that  time  just  beginning  her  foreign 
work. 

Bramwell  Booth  was  necessarily  thrown  a  good 
deal  with  his  sister's  friend,  and  soon  was  cele- 
brated the  first  wedding  in  the  Booth  family.  The 
moment  Miss  Soper  became  Mrs.  Bramwell- Booth 
she  started,  with  her  mother-in-law's  full  approba- 
tion and  consent,  the  Rescue  Homes,  which  are 
admitted  on  all  sides  to  be,  the  most  successful 
establishment  of  the  kind  ever  organised  in  Great 
Britain. 

—of  Mrs.  Bramwell  Booth- 
Mrs.  Bramwell,  as  she  is  affectionately  called  by 
all  who  know  her,  has  a  delicate,  thoughtful  face, 
and  is  rather  below  the  ordinary  middle  height. 
Although  she  does  sometimes  speak  in  public,  her 
chief  power  is  in  dealing  with  people  privately. 
She  is  the  mother  of  five  children,  and  probably 
the  hardest  worked  of  the  officers  of  the  Salvation 
Army.  She  and  her  husband  are  seldom  seen 
apart,  excepting  of  course  during  the  hours  he 
spends  every  day  at  the  central  offices. 

The  lady  who  has  taken  the  stars  and  stripes 
under  her  wing — Mrs.  Ballington  Booth — has  had 
quite  a  romantic  history.     She  is  the  youngest 


daughter-  of  a  well-known  Church  of  England 
clergyman,  the  Kev.  Mr.  Charlesworth,  and  when 
she  joined  the  Salvation  Army  her  family  viewed 
the  proceedings  with  the  utmost  disfavour  and 
annoyance,  and  did  their  best,  by  making  their 
grievance  more  or  less  public,  to  oblige  the  wilful 
young  lady  to  come  home. 

A  long  correspondence  in  The  Times  caused  all 
Great  Britain  to  participate  in  this  more  or  less 
intimate  family  quarrel,  and  many  were  the 
discussions  held  at  the  time  as  to  the  respective 
rights  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Charlesworth  and  of  his 
daughter  Maud. 

Strangely  enough,  Maud's  first  introduction 
to  the  Salvation  Army,  then  known  as  the 
Christian  Mission,  was  hearing  someone  remark, 
"  how  kind  it  was  of  her  father  to  let  the 
band  play  outside  his  rectory  window,  when 
through  the  influence  of  certain  hotel-keepers,  the 
police  had  stopped  them  from  standing  in  the 
streets  to  preach  to  the  passing  multitude." 

—and  the  Still  More  Romantic  One- 
Yet  though  Mr.  Charlesworth  showed  this 
liberality  of  feeling,  neither  he  nor  his  family 
cared  at  all  for  the  Army,  and  when  this  curious 
set  of  people  came  marching  down  the  street  with 
their  bands  and  banners,  Miss  Charlesworth  had 
learned  to  smile  with  derision,  and  to  repeat  tales 
about  them,  which  had  lost  the  little  spark  of  truth 
with  which  they  had  started. 

Soon,  however,  her  opinions  altered,  for  she  saw 
them  doing  splendid  work  in  her  father's  parish, 
and  she  proved  the  sincerity  of  her  change  of  feeling 
by  becoming  an  officer  and  volunteering  for  foreign 
work.  She  bore  the  brunt  of  all  the  persecutions 
to  which  the  Army  was  subjected  in  Switzerland  ; 
and  many  years  passed  in  active  work  fittingly 
prepared  her  to  become  the  wife  of  Ballington 
Booth,  General  and  Mrs.  Booth's  second  son. 
Extremely  pretty  and  elegant  looking,  she  always 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  wherever  she 
went,  and  her  perfect  knowledge  of  French  made 
her  a  valuable  assistant  to  the  Marechale  when  on 
the  Continent. 

—of  Mrs.  Ballington  Booth. 

Miss  Lucy  Booth  promises  to  become  in  time  as 
notable  a  woman  as  her  two  elder  sisters.  She  is 
especially  her  father's  child,  and  bears  an  extra- 
ordinary resemblance  to  him.  She  and  her 
younger  sister,  Eva,  have  generally  worked 
together,  and  Colonel  Lucy  is  immensely  popular 
with  all  the  younger  members  of  the  Army.  She 
was  for  a  certain  time  engaged  to  be  married  to 
Mr.  Lampard,  one  of  the  Army's  Indian  officers. 
The  engagement  was  by  mutual  consent  broken 
off,  and  each  is  now  working  in  a  separate  direc- 
tion. 

Those  who  know  them  best  hope  and  trust  that 
all  will  come  right ;  but  the  General  is  in  no  hurry 
to  see  his  two  younger  daughters  married.  The 
late  Mrs.  Booth,  too,  always  declared  that  she 
hoped  that  at  least  one  of  her  daughters  would 
remain  single  in  order  to  show  the  world  all  that 
an  unmarried  woman  might  achieve  for  the  good 
of  her  fellow  women. 
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A   GREAT  COMPOSER. 


Magazine  of  Music, 


*  HE  first  performance  of  "  Cavalleria 
Rusticana  "  in  London,  at  the  Shaftes- 
bury Theatre  last  November,  was  an 
event  to  be  remembered. 

The  very  first  bars  transported  us 
into  another  world.  The  rich  harmonies, 
the  melodic  breadth,  the  intensity  of 
passion — by  these  the  man  of  genius 
stood  revealed. 

His  Marvellous  Hit— 
It  is  only  about  two  years  since  "  Cavalleria 
Rusticana"  was  produced,  and  it  has  already 
made  the  tour  of  the  world.  It  has  been  played 
at  about  300  theatres,  scattered  all  over  Europe, 
from  Palermo  to  Stockholm,  and  from  Lisbon  to 
Moscow,  in  North  and  South  America,  and  even 
in  Asia,  where  it  has  afforded  delight  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Kadi-Koi' ! 

It  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  shrinkage  of  the 
world  of  which  we  now  hear  so  much.  Telegraphs, 
railways,  and  steamers  may  be  bad  for  Art,  as 
Ruskin  contends,  but  they  are  certainly  good  for 
the  composer. 

Pietro  Mascagni  has  all  the  advantage  of  youth, 
being  only  twenty-eight.  But,  although  success 
has  come  to  him  early  in  life,  he  had  first  to  fight 
that  hard  fight  which  is  the  common  lot  of 
humanity.  Mascagni  is  no  patrician.  Genius 
knows  no  distinction  of  rank,  and  our  hero  is  the 
son  of  a  baker  at  Leghorn. 

Educated  at  a  free  school  in  Leghorn,  he  managed 
to  spend  two  years  at  the  Conservatoire  in  Milan, 
but  his  studies  were  interrupted  by  the  necessity 
of  earning  his  daily  bread.  He  had  to  accept  the 
post  of  conductor  of  the  orchestra  of  a  travelling 
troupe  of  operetta,  and  he  was  still  filling  this 
obscure  and  laborious  post  when  he  received  the  call, 
as  of  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  which  summoned  him 
to  a  wider  field. 

—the  Result  of  a  Competition. 

The  well-known  publisher,  M.  Sonzogno,  of  Milan, 
had  offered  a  prize  of  £160  for  an  opera  by  a 
young  and  unknown  Italian  composer.  His  object 
was  to  discover  a  worthy  successor  to  Verdi,  and 
feeling  confident  that  there  must  be  such  a  man 
somewhere  if  he  could  be  found,  he  expressly 
restricted  the  competition  to  such  young  composers 
as  were  unknown,  the  test  of  their  obscurity 
being  the  fact  of  their  not  having  composed 
an  opera  which  had  attained  the  dignity  of  a 
representation. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  there  was  no  lack  of 
composers  who  were  able  to  comply  with  the  con- 
dition of  obscurity,  and  the  jury  were  inundated 
with  scores,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  Un- 
fortunately, genius  generally  refuses  to  allow  itself 
to  be  discovered  in  this  fashion.  The  result  of  the 
present  competition  is,  however,  an  encouragement 
to  the  advocates  of  this  method  of  fostering  the 
development  of  art. 

The  competition  had  been  announced  some  con- 
siderable time  before  Mascagni  heard  of  it.  It 


was  then  almost  too  late,  as  there  were  only  two 
months  to  run  before  the  last  date  on  which  scores 
could  be  received.  Mascagni  was,  moreover, 
busily  occupied  with  the  routine  duties  of  his 
profession,  being  on  tour  with  his  operetta 
company. 

However,  he  wrote  at  once  to  some  literary 
friends  in  Leghorn,  who  immediately  set  about 
the  composition  of  a  libretto,  which  they  despatched 
to  him  in  hot  haste,  sheet  after  sheet,  part  of  it 
being  actually  sent  to  him  on  postcards. 

Perhaps  this  pressure  was  in  reality  an  advan- 
tage, as  there  are  many  instances  to  show  that  in 
art,  at  all  events,  the  method  of  the  file  which 
Horace  advocated  does  not  always  produce  the 
best  results. 

A  Scramble— 

Mascagni,  at  all  events,  rose  to  the  occasion. 
The  opera  was  literally  written  post-haste.  There 
was  no  time  for  correction  or  revision.  On  the 
last  day  the  composer  had  not  yet  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  trying  any  portion  of  it  over  on  the 
piano,  and  there  was  still  a  page  to  he  written  / 

It  was  a  veritable  race  against  time,  like  the 
voyage  of  Phineas  Fogg  across  the  Atlantic,  when 
he  burned  the  cargo,  the  furniture,  and  finally 
even  the  planking  of  his  steamer  so  as  to  reach 
Liverpool  before  the  expiration  of  the  eight  days  ! 
Happily  old  Chronos  was  defeated  in  the  race,  and 
Mascagni  succeeded  in  placing  the  completed  score, 
still  wet,  in  the  hands  of  the  jury  just  as  the  clock 
was  striking  the  hour. 

The  young  composer  was  beside  himself  with 
delight  when  he  heard  that  his  work  had  been 
accepted ;  and  when  he  learned  that  it  would 
shortly  be  performed  in  Rome,  he  is  said  to  have 
burst  into  tears. 

—which  Led  to  a  Triumph. 

The  first  representation  was  a  triumph.  It  was 
universally  admitted  that  the  successor  to  Yerdi, 
long  looked  for,  had  come  at  last.  The  next 
representation  took  place  in  the  composer's  native 
city  of  Leghorn.  The  excitement  among  Mas- 
cagni's  townsmen  was  so  great  that  the  theatre 
was  literally  besieged  long  after  every  available 
seat  or  even  standing-room  had  been  filled.  The 
police  proved  powerless  to  control  the  crowd,  who 
threatened,  in  their  frantic  enthusiasm,  to  break 
into  the  theatre,  and  the  would-be  spectators  had 
ultimately  to  be  dispersed  by  a  regiment  of 
soldiers. 

The  opera  was  very  soon  translated  into  German, 
English,  French,  Czech,  and  Hungarian.  It  was 
produced  in  Dresden  and  Vienna,  and  was  then 
fairly  started  on  its  triumphal  progress  round  the 
world.  Before  long,  it  was  brought  out  in 
London,  where  it  formed  the  great  hit  of  Signor 
Lago's  season  last  November.  It  has  every- 
where met  with  an  enthusiastic  reception,  ex- 
cept only  in  Paris,  where  an  excessive  "  patriot- 
ism," combined  with  the  influence  of  Paris  com- 
posers whose  royalties  are  interfered  with  by  the 
representation  of  foreign  works,  threw  cold  water 
on  Mascagni's  genius.  But  even  in  Paris  it  will 
doubtless  win  its  way  in  time,  like  "  Lohengrin." 
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GLIMPSES   OP   KATE  GREENAWAY, 

Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Philadelphia. 

§HERE  is  a  story  told  of  Lord  Tennyson, 
who  so  resolutely  shuns  the  gaze  of 
the  curious,  that  when  he  was  walking 
in  the  village  near  which  his  place  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight  is  situated,  and 
chanced  to  meet  a  stranger,  his  morbid 
sense  of  observation  was  instantly 
aroused,  and  drawing  forth  his  hand- 
kerchief, he  covered  his  face  in  its  voluminous 
folds,  leaving  the  harmless  unknown,  who  had  not 
before  observed  the  author  of  the  "  Idyls,"  to 
wonder  at  the  eccentricity  of  the  venerable  old 
gentleman. 

Miss  Greenaway  has  a  righteous  horror  of  seeing 
the  details  of  her  private  life  in  print,  and  regards 
the  interviewing  fiend  with  a  feeling  nothing 
short  of  loathing.  She  is  not,  like  many  of  her 
sister  artists,  in  the  giddy  whirl  of  society,  and  the 
crowded  "  at  home,"  and  still  more  thronged 
"  private  view,"  know  her  not. 

Her  Objection  to  being"  Lionized. 

But,  though  by  no  means  a  lover  of  society  in 
the  general  sense  of  the  term,  Kate  Greenaway  is 
not  in  the  least  unsociable.  It  is  "  Mrs.  Lion 
Hunter  "  and  her  host  of  followers  to  whom  she  is 
averse,  and  though  at  receptions  and  miscalled 
"  small  and  earlies  "  she  is  out  of  her  element,  a 
quiet  tea  party  is  not  without  its  charms  as  a 
relaxation  from  work. 

So  great  is  her  dislike  to  being  lionized,  and  her 
fear  of  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing  in  the  person  of 
an  unknown  newspaper  correspondent,  that  she 
always  refuses  to  make  one  of  a  house  party,  and 
when  visiting  friends  in  the  country  specially 
pleads  that  she  may  be  the  only  guest. 

No  doubt  her  limited  circle  of  acquaintance  has 
some  foundation  in  a  very  natural  desire  to  be 
undisturbed,  for  Miss  GreenawTay  is  a  most 
energetic  worker,  and  gives  up  nearly  all  her  time 
to  her  beloved  art.  Her  big  studio,  with  its 
countless  unfinished  sketches,  is  not  her  only  field 
for  labour,  and  she  spends  long  days  sketching  out 
of  doors. 

A  Charming  House. 

No  one  who  met  this  dark,  somewhat  insignifi- 
cant little  woman,  so  quietly  and  plainly  dressed, 
would  ever  imagine  it  was  before  her  pencil  that 
children  and  "grown-ups"  alike  bowed  down.  On 
the  picturesque  but  plebeian  Heath  of  Hampstead 
hers  is  a  well-known  figure,  for,  while  desiring  to 
escape  the  "madding  crowd"  and  turmoil  of 
London  streets,  Miss  Greenaway  has  wisely  elected 
to  live  within  easy  reach  of  her  publisher,  and  has 
pitched  her  tent  at  Hampstead. 

Her  house,  which  stands  with  a  few  others  on  a 
delightfully  open  piece  of  ground  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill,  is  the  most  bewitching  of  Queen  Anne 
mansions.  The  lower  story  is  of  red  brick,  while 
the  upper  part  of  the  house  is  entirely  covered 
with  red  tiles,  from  among  which  windows  of  every 


size  and  shape  seem  to  peep  in  the  most  unex- 
pected manner.  One  can  see  at  once  where  Miss 
Greenaway  received  the  inspiration  for  her  quaint 
gabled  houses,  latticed  windows,  and  old-fashioned 
window-seats. 

While  in  the  garden  I  caught  sight  of  the 
identical  apple  tree  which,  in  a  somewhat  idealised 
form,  so  often  figures  in  Miss  Greenaway's  sketches. 
It  was  in  blossom,  too,  and  made  a  most  suitable 
background  for  some  realisation  of  spring  in  a 
"  Kate  Greenaway  Almanac." 

Inside  of  the  house  was  not  as  full  of  inspira- 
tion, though  the  long  windows  with  their  full 
curtains,  the  cosy  window-seats,  backed  by  pots  of 
flowers,  a  few  old-fashioned  chairs,  and  some 
uncommon  bowls  and  vases  for  the  reception  of 
flowers,  had  a  familiar  look  to  those  who  have 
studied  the  works  of  the  talented  artist. 

The  Studio  and  the  Cat. 

The  big  studio  is  at  the  top  of  the  house,  and 
the  huge  window,  with  its  north  light,  opens  on  to 
a  fascinating  square  balcony,  which  on  a  cool 
summer's  evening  must  tempt  even  the  most 
untiring  of  workers.  I  have  an  idea  that  I  caught 
sight  of  Miss  Greenaway's  model  cat  !  but  she 
evidently  possesses  her  mistress's  horror  of  the 
would-be  interviewer,  and  fled  precipitately  on  my 
approach. 

Since  the  hour  when  Kate  Greenaway  first 
decided  to  devote  herself  to  art  and  put  her  hand 
to  the  plough  there  has  been  no  looking  back. 
The  Art  School  at  South  Kensington,  the  life 
classes  at  Heatherley's,  and  the  celebrated  Shade 
School  were  all  fields  for  hard  work.  When  she 
exhibited  her  first  tiny  pictures  at  the  Dudley 
Gallery  the  public,  who  passed  them  by  with  a 
careless  glance  or  a  nod  of  admiration,  little 
dreamed  that  ere  long  the  artist's  name  would 
have  obtained  world-wide  fame. 

For  at  this  time  Miss  Greenaway  had  only 
reached  the  lower  rungs  of  the  ladder,  and  was 
glad  to  earn  money,  if  not  reputation,  by  design- 
ing Christmas  cards  and  illustrating  children's 
books. 

The  Reform  of  Children's  Dress. 

The  idea  of  baby  figures  in  the  quaint  frocks 
she  admired  so  much  had  taken  possession  of  her 
mind,  but  she  was  not  content  with  studying  the 
pictures  of  Reynolds  and  Romney,  copying  old 
plates,  and  designing  from  the  sketches  in  books 
of  costume. 

With  the  help  of  these  she  created  with  her 
own  fingers  various  dainty  little  dresses  which, 
while  recalling  our  grandmother's  gowns,  with 
their  short  waists,  frilled  fichus,  huge  muslin  caps, 
and  long  mittens,  were  more  suited  to  the  young 
figures  for  whom  she  destined  them. 

Having  dressed  up  her  juvenile  models  and 
realised  the  effects,  she  produced  "Under  the 
Window,"  and  the  success  which  greeted  its  pub- 
lication left  no  doubt  that  it  answered  a  genuine 
need.  We  were  growing  weary  of  the  conven- 
tionality of  our  children's  clothing,  and  Miss 
Greenaway's  sketches  instantly  brought  about  a 
change. 
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THE  COSTERS'  LAUREATE. 

«  and  White,  London. 

§HERE  are  a  number  of  admirable 
artists  on  the  English  music-hall  stage, 
but  only  one  great  artist — Albert 
Chevalier.  From  the  day  when  he 
"  worked  out  his  own  salvation  "  by 
quitting  the  stage  of  the  theatre  for 
the  stage  of  the  music-hall,  he  has 
quietly  taken  his  place  at  the  head 
of  his  profession.  There  was  no  dispute,  for  none 
was  possible.  And  that  memorable  first  night  at 
the  London  Pavilion,  a  year  ago,  was  not  merely 
the  triumph  of  an  individual ;  it  was  at  once 
the  statement  and  the  achievement  of  a  new  art. 

His  Birth  and  Education- 
Albert  Chevalier  was  born  in  1862  at  Notting 
Hill.  Of  French  and  Welsh  parentage,  with  a 
dash  of  Irish  blood,  Mr.  Chevalier  comes  on  both 
sides  from  a  religious  stock,  and  was  originally 
destined  to  the  Catholic  priesthood.  Fortunately, 
his  true  vocation  was  not  long  in  making  itself 
evident.  His  stage  career  might  be  said  to  have 
begun  at  the  age  of  six,  when  he  was  known  to 
the  suburbs  by  his  songs  and  recitations  and  his 
imitation  of  music-hall  celebrities,  such  as  the  great 
Vance. 

It  was  at  the  Royalty,  and  afterwards  at  the 
Strand,  under  Mr.  "Willie  Edouin,  that  he  really 
made  his  mark.  It  was  at  the  Strand,  in  the 
burlesque  of  "  Aladdin,"  that  he  introduced  his 
first  coster  song — "  The  'Armonic  Club."  From 
the  Strand  he  went  to  the  Avenue,  where  he  took 
the  place  of  Mr.  Arthur  Roberts  for  two  years, 
playing  lead  in  "  The  Prima  Donna,"  "  The  Field 
of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,"  etc.  In  the  latter  he 
played  the  part  of  Francis  I.,  again  introducing 
one  of  his  own  songs,  "  Funny  without  being 
vulgar." 

His  last  engagement  in  the  legitimate  drama  was 
at  Toole's,  in  Wyatt's  "  Two  Recruits."  For  years 
the  music-hall  had  been  trying  to  secure  him ; 
but  it  was  only  on  finding  himself  temporarily 
out  of  an  engagement  that  he  finally  made  up  his 
mind  to  come  upon  the  variety  stage — a  step 
which  he  has  never  regretted. 

—and  First  Appearance  at  a  Music  Hall. 

The  first  appearance  of  Albert  Chevalier  at  the 
London  Pavilion,  in  February,  1891,  was  a  great 
occasion.  He  had  tried  his  coster  songs  in  private, 
and  at  the  clubs  ;  but  in  a  music-hall — would  they 
succeed  or  would  they  fail?  He  came  on,  in 
what  seemed  to  him  (with  his  experience  of 
theatrical  audiences)  a  perfect  din :  never  had  a 
music-hall  audience  been  so  quiet,  he  was  assured, 
later.  He  sang  "  The  Coster's  Serenade  ;  "  it  was 
a  triumph,  an  unparalleled  triumph,  and  from 
that  night  to  this,  Chevalier  has  never  had  the 
excitement  of  a  rival. 

Heredity,  which  is  made  to  account  for  so  much 
nowadays,  certainly  accounts  for  much  in  Albert 
Chevalier.  His  art  is  French  in  its  delicate  tact, 
its  refinement,  its  restraint ;  but  it  has  also  the 


deeper  Celtic  qualities — the  Welsh  poetry,  the 
Irish  humour. 

Contrast  him  with  Paulus,  the  great  French 
cafe-concert  singer.  In  his  own  way  Paulus 
seems  to  be  faultless  ;  he  is  artist  to  the  tips  of  his 
fingers,  artist  in  every  tone,  in  every  gesture. 
He  enchants  me  whenever  I  hear  him ;  I  could 
listen  to  him  night  after  night ;  I  come  away, 
after  hearing  him,  with  the  feeling  that  nothing 
could  be  better  than  this.  And  nothing  of  the 
kind  could  be  better. 

Where  His  Charm  Lies. 

But  in  trying  to  reckon  up  his  qualities,  I 
always  find  myself  instinctively  using  a  series  of 
negatives.  Name  me  any  defect  of  the  ordinary 
comic  singer,  and  I  will  show  you  that  there  is 
not  a  trace  of  it  in  Paulus.  He  is  never  vulgar, 
he  is  never  too  emphatic,  he  never  exaggerates,  he 
has  no  eccentricities  :  he  is  distinction  itself. 

But  with  Albert  Chevalier,  who  is  not  always 
faultless,  the  case  is  quite  different.  First  and 
last,  one  is  impressed  by  his  wonderful  dramatic 
power.  Every  song  of  his  is  the  third  act  of  a 
drama ;  and  Chevalier  does  not  sing  to  you  about 
it,  he  is  the  drama.  His  voice,  which  has  but  a 
narrow  compass,  atones  for  every  defect  by  its 
sympathetic  quality :  it  is  intensely  human. 
And,  with  a  full  capacity  for  rendering  the 
mirthful  side  of  things,  it  is  rather'  by  its 
tenderness,  its  pathos,  that  it  appeals  to  one. 

Mr.  Chevalier  has  discovered — it  is  his  great 
distinction — that  the  cockney  tragedy  and  comedy 
are  worth  playing  on  the  boards,  that  the  coster 
(who  is  also  a  man)  has  his  sentiments,  and  that 
Romeo  and  Juliet  are  to  be  found,  if  you  know 
how  to  discover  them,  at  the  East  End. 

On  a  certain  music-hall  programme  Mr.  Cheva- 
lier is  described  as  "  the  only  Legitimate  Exponent 
of  Coster  Art" — an  imposing  phrase  which  is 
really  very  much  to  the  point.  Mr.  Chevalier's 
songs  are  not  exclusively  about  costers.  He  can 
beat  the  ordinary  music-hall  singer,  who  comes  on 
in  a  dress-coat,  and  tells  you  about  drink,  and 
women,  and  lords,  on  his  own  ground :  see,  for 
instance,  the  song  of  "  Piccadilly." 

His  Discovery  of  the  Coster. 

He  can  contend  with  Paulus  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, and  out  of  the  "  repertoire  Paulus."  But 
it  is  on  such  songs  as  "  The  Coster's  Serenade," 
"The  Coster's  Courtship,"  "The  future  Mrs. 
'Awkins,"  "  Wot  Cher  !  "  that  his  fame  really  rests, 
and  it  is  in  these  that  he  is  most  himself,  in  these 
that  he  is  incomparable. 

Mr.  Chevalier  writes  his  own  songs,  frequently 
his  own  music,  so  we  have  to  consider  him  as  at 
once  poet,  composer,  and  singer.  In  choosing  the 
coster  as  the  typical  cockney,  Mr.  Chevalier  was 
led  by  a  very  happy  instinct.  For  one  thing,  the 
coster  in  full  dress  is  one  of  the  few  bits  of 
picturesque  costume  left  to  us  in  London. 

With  his  coat  and  vest  studded  with  great  pearl 
buttons  (a  variation  of  the  Romany  dress),  his  half- 
•  Mexican  trousers,  with  their  rows  of  buttons,  his 
"I bright  scarf  round  the  throat,  the  coster,  as.  one 
sees  him  in  the  parks  on  Sunday,  walking  with  his 
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"  donah,"  or  driving  back  from  the  races  in  his 
"shallow,"  is  a  delightful  bit  of  unconventional 
colour  amid  the  dull  sobriety  of  ordinary  attire. 
To  the  casual  observer  he  is  a  very  rough  person, 
he  is  certainly  not  grammatical,  he  has  a  slang  of 
his  own,  and  a  way  of  his  own  of  pronouncing 
ordinary  words. 

Yet  at  the  same  time  he  has  habits — such  as  his 
curious  fondness  for  keeping  birds — which  seem  to 
indicate  a  softer  side  in  his  character.  To  fix  the 
coster  in  art — there  was  the  problem,  and  Mr. 
Chevalier  has  solved  it.  He  has  given  us  the  coster 
in  his  moods  of  hilarity — as  in  "  Wot  Cher  !  " — he 


MOTHER  BICKERDYKE. 


has  given 
in  love. 


what  is  far  more  difficult,  the  coster 


One  of  His  Song's. 


begins- 


This  is  how  "  The  Coster's  Serenade 
the  first  song  which  Mr.  Chevalier  ever  sang  in  a 
music-hall,  and  certainly  one  of  his  very  best : — 

"  You  ain't  forgotten  yet  that  night  in  May, 
Down  at  the  Welsh  'Arp,  which  is  'Endon  way  ? 
You  fancied  winkles  and  a  pot  of  tea : 
4  Four  'alf,'  I  murmured,  's  good  enough  for  me.' 
'  Give  me  a  word  of  'ope  that  I  may  win ' — 
You  prods  me  gently  with  the  winkle  pin. 
We  was  as  'appy  as  could  be  that  day, 
Down  at  the  Welsh  'Arp,  which  is  'Endon  way." 

Both  here,  and  in  "  The  Future  Mrs.  'Awkins  " 
and  the  "  Coster's  Courtship  "  there  is  the  same 
poetic  realism — alike  in  words,  music  and  singing 
— an  effect  which  no  one  before  had  ever  realised, 
of  pathos  touched  with  comedy,  of  sympathetically 
grotesque  tenderness.  Finding  a  special  piquancy 
in  the  dialect,  the  ways  of  speech  of  the  coster, 
Mr.  Chevalier  has  gone  straight  to  nature  for  his 
subjects,  and  to  nature  in  her  deepest  moments, 
the  moments  when  the  most  vulgar  of  men 
becomes  for  a  moment  ideal.  The  music  to  which 
his  songs  are  set,  sometimes  his  own,  more  often 
that  of  his  brother  or  of  Mr.  John  Crook,  has,  for 
the  most  part,  a  quiet  and  penetrating  beauty  of 
its  own,  a  charm  entirely  serious,  whatever  may 
be  the  humour  of  the  words.  In  speaking  of  a 
creation  such  as  Chevalier's,  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  the  artist  who  makes  from  the  artist  who 
renders.    The  same  words  apply  to  both. 

How  His  French  Ancestry  Help  Him. 

In  his  manner,  his  gestures,  his  facial  panto- 
mime, Mr.  Chevalier  is  distinctly  French,  where 
the  French  are  incomparable.  No  Englishman 
could  be  quite  so  restrained,  so  tender  with- 
out being  maudlin,  so  funny  without  being 
vulgar.  But  he  is  English  in  the  depth  of 
feeling  and  sentiment  which  characterises  all  his 
work. 

Employing,  as  he  so  often  does  in  his  songs,  an 
effect  something  between  singing  and  speaking,  he 
has  given  a  wonderful  human  quality  to  this  sort 
of  monotonous  recitative,  with  its  few  acute  notes 
piercing  it  here  and  there.  Simple,  whole-hearted 
passion,  infinite  tenderness,  with  the  humour  that 
gives  it  relief,  that  gives  it  intensity — that  is  wha ; 
lies  at  the  root  of  this  new  art  which  Albe*. 
Chevalier  has  created. 


URJNG  the  great  war  of  the  Rebellion 
which  dragged  its  weary  length  for 
four  years  over  the  fair  American 
Republic,  hundreds  of  women  rendered 
valiant  service  to  the  grand  army  in 
its  hours  of  direst  need.  No  trouba- 
dour's song,  or  Niebelunyen-Lied,  or 
Scandinavian  saga,  tells  of  more  heroic 
deeds  than  those  performed  by  American  women 
during  the  awful  civil  strife  that  lasted  from  1861 
to  1865. 

And  yet  the  United  States  of  America  is  the 
one  civilised  country  in  the  world  which  does  not 
boast  through  all  its  length  and  breadth  a  single 
statue  in  honour  of  womanhood. 

This  Woman  who  Receives  an  Army  Pension- 
There  is  one  woman,  however,  who  was  so 
unique  in  her  actions,  and  of  so  powerful  and 
original  a  character,  that  even  the  American 
Government  cannot  altogether  ignore  her,  so  it 
has  placed  her  in  a  very  modest  position  upon  its 
pension  list,  while  old  soldiers  all  over  the  Re- 
public never  mention  her  name  without  emotion. 

"  Mother  Bickerdyke,"  as  she  is  always  desig- 
nated, was  born  in  Ohio  in  1817  of  revolutionary 
ancestors.  Her  grandfather  served  under  Wash- 
ington during  the  whole  seven  years'  struggle  with 
England,  and  was  one  of  those  who  made  the 
memorable  passage  across  the  ice-blocked  River 
Delaware. 

Mrs.  Bickerdyke  married  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  but  was  a  widow  when  the  war  broke  out, 
and  with  no  home  ties  to  detain  her  from  throwing 
herself  heart  and  soul  into  the  work  of  helping 
the  army. 

The  sanitary  provision  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  was  just  as  inadequate  as  that  which  Florence 
Nightingale  discovered  when  she  landed  in  the 
Crimea,  but,  in  the  face  of  obstacles  of  every  kind, 
"  Mother  Bickerdyke  "  set  to  work  in  the  camp 
and  regimental  hospitals  in  her  own  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

—is  the  Florence  Nightingale  of  America. 

With  characteristic  independence,  she  began  her 
work  without  any  official  sanction,  but  so  valuable 
were  her  services  that  she  was,  after  the  battle  of 
Belmont,  appointed  matron  of  the  large  post  hos- 
pital at  Cairo,  which  was  filled  with  the  wounded  ; 
in  addition,  she  found  time  to  work  for,  and  visit, 
every  other  hospital  in  the  town. 

Here  she  found  herself  under  a  surgeon  who, 
though  competent,  was  addicted  to  drink,  and  who 
filled  all  the  sub-positions  with  surgeons  and 
officers  as  dissipated  as  himself ;  while  ward- 
masters,  cooks,  and  scullions  did  nothing  but  prev 
upon  the  garments  and  delicacies  sent  for  the  suffer- 
ing soldiers. 

Nothing  daunted,  "  Mother  Bickerdyke  "  fairly 
took  command  of  the  hospital,  lodged  complaints- 
at  headquarters  against  the  surgeon,  made  the 
thieves  disgorge  all  their  treasures,  and  finally 
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detected  each  one  of  the  pilferers  by  mixing  tartar 
emetic  with  the  daintiest  food. 

The  story  of  these  exploits  preceded  her  in  the 
army ;  the  rank  and  file  learned  that  she  was  their 
especial  friend,  and  dishonest  or  brutal  surgeons — ■ 
of  whom  there  were  not  a  few  in  the  early  months 
of  the  war — understood  in  advance  that  she  could 
not  be  bought  or  sold. 

Having  gained  such  prestige  at  Cairo,  she  was 
next  sent  on  five  trips  on  the  hospital  boat  to 
bring  the  wounded  up  the  Mississippi  River  from 
the  battle-fields ;  and  so  wonderful  was  her 
management,  that  the  moment  the  wounded  were 
brought  on  deck  almost  mangled  out  of  human 
shape,  the  frozen  ground  from  which  they  had 
been  cut  adhering  to  them,  she  was  ready  with 
every  conceivable  form  of  bandages,  clothing,  food, 
or  stimulants. 

Says  a  volunteer  surgeon  who  knows  her  well, 
"  Incessant  cries  of  '  Mother,  mother,  mother  ! ' 
rang  through  the  boat,  in  every  note  of  beseeching 
and  anguish.  And  to  every  man  she  turned  with 
a  heavenly  tenderness,  as  if  he  were  indeed  her 
son.  She  moved  about  with  a  decisive  air,  and 
gave  directions  in  such  decided,  clarion  tones  as 
to  ensure  prompt  obedience.  We  all  had  an 
impression  that  she  held  a  commission  from  the 
Secretary  of  War.  To  every  surgeon  who  was 
superior  she  held  herself  subordinate,  and  was  as 
good  at  obeying  as  commanding." 

Hep  Work  Among  the  Wounded. 

And  yet  at  that  time  she  held  no  position  what- 
ever, and  was  receiving  no  compensation  for  her 
services.  "  Mother  Bickerdyke  "  was  always  the 
first  on  the  battlefield,  and  the  last  to  leave  it. 

An  officer  relates  how  one  midnight,  when  looking 
through  the  door  of  his  tent,  he  observed  a  faint 
light  flitting  hither  and  thither  on  the  abandoned 
battle-field.  All  the  relief  parties  had  long  since 
discontinued  their  work,  believing  that  all  the 
wounded  had  been  removed  from  the  battle-field. 
Who,  then,  could  it  be  ? 

"  It  was  '  Mother  Bickerdyke '  with  a  lantern, 
still  grouping  among  the  dead.  Stooping  down, 
and  turning  their  cold  faces  towards  her,  she 
scrutinised  them  searchingly,  uneasy  lest  some 
might  be  left  to  die  uncared  for.  She  could  not 
rest  while  she  thought  any  were  overlooked  who 
were  yet  living." 

On  another  occasion  she  was  discovered,  ere  the 
battle  was  over,  dressed  in  the  grey  overcoat  of  a 
rebel  officer,  for  she  had  wrapped  her  own  shawl 
round  a  wounded  man,  and  with  a  soft  slouch  hat 
replacing  her  Shaker  bonnet,  wThile  she  busily  dis- 
pensed hot  drinks  to  the  sufferers  from  the  kettles 
she  had  set  up  over  a  gipsy  fire. 

Whence  she  Derived  her  Authority. 

She  was  challenged  as  to  her  authority  by  some 
stickler  for  red-tapism ;  but  without  pausing  in 
her  work  for  mercy,  she  replied,  "  I  have  received 
my  authority  from  the  God  Almighty.  Have  you 
anything  that  ranks  higher  than  that  ?  " 

When  provisions  ran  short,  she  would  start  in 
an  ambulance  waggon,  with  a  couple  of  darkies,  on 


a  regular  foraging  expedition,  and  never  returned 
without  stores  in  abundance. 

At  one  time,  when  close  to  the  rebel  line,  the 
officers  were  in  the  habit  of  buying  their  eggs  and 
milk  from  the  enemy's  country,  but  when  the 
medical  director  made  his  rounds  one  morning, 
"  Mother  Bickerdyke "  pointed  out  to  him  that 
they  were  paying  the  Secessionists  two  shillings 
for  every  quart  of  milk,  which  was  nothing  better 
than  chalk-and-water ;  and  she  asked  for  thirty 
days'  furlough  and  transportation  in  order  to  go 
home  for  eggs  and  milk. 

At  first  everyone  thought  her  mad ;  but  she 
would  not  be  gainsaid,  and  in  less  than  a  month 
she  was  back  at  her  post,  conducting  with  her  a 
bizarre  procession  of  more  than  one  hundred  cows, 
and  one  thousand  hens,  wrhich  she  had  begged  for 
all  along  the  road. 

She  made  quite  a  triumphal  entry  into  Memphis, 
heralded  by  an  immense  lowing  and  crowing,  and 
she  informed  the  astonished  people  that  "  These 
are  loyal  cows  and  hens  ;  none  of  your  miserable 
trash  that  give  chalk-and-water  for  milk  and  lay 
loud-smelling  eggs." 

A  Power  Greater  than  the  General's. 

At  times  she  had  charge  of  as  many  as  1,800 
men,  and  her  "  boys,"  as  she  always  called  them, 
fairly  worshipped  her,  while  the  officers  or  surgeons 
who  were  derelict  in  duty  were  much  in  fear  of 
her,  as  she  thought  nothing  of  going  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief and  reporting  anyone,  no  matter 
how  lofty  his  station. 

A  dismissed  surgeon  having  gone  to  complain 
of  injustice  done  to  him,  General  Sherman  inter- 
rogated him  with  "  Who  was  your  accuser  ?"  "  It 
was  that  spiteful  old  woman,  Mrs.  Bickerdyke," 
was  the  reply.  "  Oh,  well  then,"  said  Sherman, 
"  if  it  was  she,  I  can't  help  you.  She  has  more 
power  than  I." 

Combined  with  all  this  strength  of  wTill  was  the 
most  beautiful  womanly  tenderness ;  and  old 
soldiers  yet  love  to  recount  how  they  felt  when 
she  looked  down  upon  them  wTith  her  "tender 
blue  eyes  and  kind  mouth." 

Her  Doings  in  an  Emergency. 

Once  she  was  placed  under  nominal  arrest 
for  doing  wThat  no  officer  had  dared  to  do,  in 
face  of  a  terrible  emergency.  Many  hundreds 
of  men  were  in  hospital  tents,  when  exceptionally 
cold  weather  suddenly  set  in,  and  the  fuel  ran 
short. 

There  was  but  one  chance  to  save  the  lives  of 
the  bloodless  men,  and  that  was  to  surround  them 
with  huge  fires.  It  was  too  cold  and  dark  to  send 
men  to  the  forests,  and  the  officers  dared  not  give 
the  command  to  pull  clown  the  disused  breastworks 
made  of  logs  and  earth. 

But  she  simply  forced  the  men  to  set  to  work 
with  mules,  axes,  and  hooks,  and  so  kept  up  the 
fires,  and  saved  her  "  boys."  She  now  lives 
in  San  Francisco,  on  her  very  small  pension, 
which  grateful  soldiers  from  far  and  near  are 
only  too  thankful  to  augment  by  occasional  gifts 
of  love. 
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DINING  WITH  A  PERSIAN  PRINCE. 

J&f&lXto      Pioneer,    Allahabad. 

(i(yo£-^  HE  first  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
^/mjSffl^     being  entertained  by  a  Persian  prince 
MMl/'     was  when  I  dined  with  the  Serrum-u- 
Dowlet,  the  son  of  the  governor  of 
'^^^g^,    the  province  of   Kerman-shab,  who 
*3!kv2&     was  *ne  king's  uncle. 
«qSjK£^  About  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 

I  arrived  with  a  friend  at  the  prince's 
house.  It  was  in  the  summer  time,  and  his  high- 
ness was  sitting  with  his  brother  in  a  large  talar 
or  archway — a  sort  of  windowless  room — the 
open  front  of  which  looked  upon  a  large  tank, 
into  and  from  which  de^r  water  ran  continu- 
ally. The  whole  tala  was  built  in  the  Arabian  or 
Saracenic  style  of  the  Alliambra,  but  the  decora- 
tions were  far  less  chaste  and  more  florid. 

There  were  life-sized  portraits  of  dancing  girls 
in  all  possible  and  impossible  attitudes.  Some 
were  balancing  knives  and  goblets,  others  in 
various  attitudes  of  the  Eastern  dance,  while  one 
was  depicted  as  standing  on  her  head.  All  these 
pictures  were  faithful  portraits  of  Court  favourites 
made  by  the  Court  painter.  The  recesses  in  the 
walls  were  filled  with  chromo-lithographs  of  very 
dubious  taste,  let  in  and  glazed. 

Bulbuls  and  Fountains. 

There  were  old  chandeliers  of  various  colours 
hanging  from  the  lofty  arch,  twenty  pairs  of 
carriage  lamps  were  stuck  in  staples  on  the  walls, 
and  from  each  of  these  depended  a  tiny  cage,  in 
which  a  bulbul  was  singing.  In  the  centre  of  the 
apartment,  open  to  the  air,  was  a  basin  five  feet 
in  diameter  of  alabaster,  and  in  this  basin  a  single 
large  jet  of  water,  the  thickness  of  a  man's  arm, 
played  furiously.  The  noise  it  made  was  so 
deafening  that  we  had  to  shout  our  compliments. 

The  fountain  at  length  ceased  to  play,  and 
water-pipes — hubble-bubbles— were  brought  and 
handed  round,  and  so  hospitable  were  the  two 
princes  that  they  insisted  upon  smoking  the 
hubble-bubbles  last,  and  would  not  be  denied. 
Tea,  more  pipes,  more  tea,  during  which  a  long 
gossip  took  place  on  politics,  the  Queen,  the  Shah, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  our  host's  horses  and 
dogs  and  various  other  possessions,  which  were 
exhibited  and  duly  admired. 

The  Band's  Terrible  Din. 

It  was  now  sunset,  and  a  military  band,  some 
twenty  strong,  and  all  apparently  playing  different 
tunes,  produced  a  tohu  -  bohu  truly  diabolical. 
Then  wine  was  served — the  delicious  but  heady 
wine  of  Hamaden.  Trays  of  sweetmeats,  each 
containing  a  dozen  beautifully  made  bonbons  and 
comfits,  all  of  snowy  whiteness,  were  placed  on  the 
ground  on  each  side  of  the  party. 

The  guests  drank  their  wine  from  glasses  ;  the 
princes  used  bowls  of  silver.  Spirits  in  the  form 
of  arrack  —  the  coarse,  strong  spirits  of  the 
country — were  offered  us  and  declined.  Our  hosts 
drank  it  like  water. 

Then  entered  four  lutis  or  buffoons.  They 
sang,  danced   and   told   short   stories,    to  the 


intense  amusement  of  our  hosts.  Then  amid  the 
rhythmic  beating  of  drums  and  tambourines,  the 
clash  of  cymbals  and  the  sounds  of  the  cornet, 
flute,  harp,  viol,  sackbut,  and  all  kinds  of  music, 
came  four  pretty  gypsy  girls,  dressed  in  the  gayest 
colours  and  covered  with  glittering  jewellery.  The 
girls  were  much  painted,  but  in  Persia  every  lady 
paints  on  great  occasions. 

A  tiny  Zouave  jacket  of  bright  satin  embroidered 
with  gold  and  seed  pearls,  was  all  the  clothing 
worn  above  the  waist.  The  skirts  reached  to  the 
knee.  Two  of  the  girls  wore  their  jetty  tresses  in 
innumerable  little  plaits,  and  from  the  end  of  each 
plait  hung  a  little  bell  or  a  silver  coin.  The  other 
two  allowed  their  magnificent  wavy  black  hair  to 
hang  in  a  cascade  which  fell  far  below  their  waists. 
As  to  their  eyes,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  they  were 
Persian  eyes.  The  age  of  the  dancers  varied  from 
about  thirteen  to  seventeen  years. 

Dancing  Girls  and  their  Dances. 

The  dance  had  no  variety.  The  four  girls  spun 
round  in  a  row,  the  hands  high  in  air,  while  the 
fingers  were  snapped  with  a  sound  like  the  pla57ing 
of  castanets.  Now  and  then  the  dancers  would 
make  what  children  call  "  a  cheese."  Then,  while 
their  feet  remained  motionless  their  bodies  would 
be  swayed  and  contorted  more  and  more  rapidly  as 
the  music  quickened. 

Then  the  head  was  bent  back  until  it  almost 
touched  the  ground,  the  fingers  being  snapped  in 
time  to  the  music,  while  one  girl  snapped  a  pair  of 
cymbals,  an  inch  in  diameter,  between  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  of  each  hand. 

Meanwhile  the  musicians  were  singing  a  Persian 
love  song  with  a  wild  refrain,  in  which  all  joined. 
The  scene  was  a  sufficiently  gay  one,  all  taking 
place  under  a  blaze  of  light. 

A  Clever  Piece  of  Buffoonery. 

Now  entered  a  strange  personage.  He  was  about 
four  feet  high,  with  a  huge  fair  face  like  a  full 
moon,  a  small  body,  short  legs,  huge  bare  feet,  and 
an  enormous  white  turban. 

The  face  was  one  of  intense  and  dismal  stupidity. 
He  danced  in  a  grotesque  manner,  his  arms  ex- 
tended at  right  angles  to  his  body.  The  stupid 
round  face,  eighteen  inches  across,  never  for  a 
moment  lost  its  dismal  expression.  We  laughed 
till  we  cried. 

Suddenly  the  dismal,  stupid  face  expands  into  a 
grin  ;  it  becomes  a  laughing  mask;  it  resumes  its 
air  of  melancholy  stupidity.  How  was  it  done  ? 
One  of  the  buffoons  had  carefully  painted  the  face 
on  a  bare  space  below  the  waist.  The  gigantic 
turban  concealed  the  chest,  arms,  and  head.  A 
boy's  coat  and  trousers  and  false  arms  completed 
his  make-up. 

Dinner  was  served — the  usual  Persian  banquet 
of  one  hundred  dishes.  Dinner  for  four,  food  for 
fifty.  At  eleven  o'clock  we  were  allowed  to  depart, 
leaving  our  host  in  the  humour  to  make  a  night  of 
it.  The  fountain  was  still  playing ;  so  was  the 
band  ;  the  girls  were  dancing,  the  lights  blazing, 
the  bulbuls  singing. 
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THE    SEARCH  LIGHT. 


A  LADY  WITH  A  PECULIAR  BUSINESS. 

Publishers'  Circular,  London. 

is  now  some  ten  years   since  Miss 
Millard,  of  Teddington,  began  business 
as  a  dealer  in  antiques,  jewels,  minia- 
tures, and  high-class  cabinet  specimens 
of  divers  kinds.    She  has  found  out  that 
there  are  collectors  and  buyers  for  every- 
thing, and  she  does  her  best  to  meet 
their  wishes. 
She  has  bought  horses  and  oil  paintings,  instru- 
ments of  science  and  of  torture,  playing  cards  and 
pearls,  old-fashioned  fire-arms  and  fans,  sun-dials, 
carriage  gates,  and  lace  ! 

A  Dealer  in  Churches  and  Palace  Gates. 

Of  course,  so  various  a  business  has  brought  her 
some  amusing  experiences.  It  is  hard  to  say  what 
is  the  most  remarkable  transaction  she  ever 
engaged  in,  but  as  instances,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  she  once  bought  a  church,  and  bought  and  sold 
the  gates  of  Hampton  Court  Palace ;  she  also 
once  sent  the  late  Mr.  Frank  Marshall  (editor  of 
the  "  Henry  Irving  Shakespeare ")  a  sapphire 
ring  in  exchange  for  a  sow  and  a  litter  of  nine 
pigs. 

Amongst  the  consignments  which  reach  her 
many  contain  books.  In  fact,  it  was  the  numerous 
consignments  of  literature  that  led  her  to  take  up 
the  bookselling  business  in  earnest,  and  add  a 
separate  department. 

Miss  Millard  is  a  firm  believer  in  printers'  ink. 
She  has  never  reckoned  it  up,  but  her  advertising 
bills  reach  a  large  sum  per  annum.  She  is  just 
now  on  the  point  of  posting  100,000  folio  circulars, 
which  she  hopes  will  penetrate  to  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  earth. 

She  advertises  in  the  papers  abroad  as  well  as  in 
England.  Not  long  ago  one  of  the  best  literary 
journals  in  New  York  took  a  two-inch  book 
advertisement  of  hers  bodily  and  inserted  it 
weekly  for  about  a  year,  gratis.  She  had  no  idea 
what  the  motive  was,  but  it  brought  her  consider- 
able custom,  and  some  very  remarkable  correspon- 
dence. A  young  man  out  in  Georgia  wrote  asking 
if  she  was  an  Anarchist,  and  would  she  be  willing 
to  correspond  with  him  on  matters  pertaining  to 
the  "  Maelstrom  of  Disaster,"  which  was  most 
certainly  going,  he  said,  to  engulf  the  world  almost 
instantly. 

Two  Lucky  Finds. 

She  has  a  large  number  of  clients  in  America, 
and  in  several  instances  has  carte  blanche  to  buy 
and  send  out  rare  and  desirable  works.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  last  year  Miss  Millard  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  come  across  Browning's  "  Pauline  " 
and  Matthew  Arnold's  "Alaric  at  Rome,"  and 
these  lucky  "  finds "  brought  her  a  good  many 
commissions  for  literary  rarities.  In  more  than 
one  case  she  has  been  successful  in  supplying 
them.  These  things,  naturally,  go  the  round  of 
the  press,  and,  remarked  Miss  Millard,  "  it  all 
does  good." 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  for  example,  writing  in  The 
Speaker,  credits  her  with  possessing  what  Horace 


Walpole  calls  "  serendipity  "  in  finding  rare  books, 
and  probably  he  is  right.  It  may  be  a  useful  hint 
to  booksellers  to  know  that  Arnold's  "  Alaric " 
was  found  in  the  very  place  where  it  might  be 
expected  to  be,  bound  up  in  a  volume  labelled 
"  pamphlets."  No  doubt  other  copies  exist  in 
similar  lurking  places.  She  has  correspondents 
in  nearly  every  town  and  village  in  England,  and 
many  on  the  Continent,  who  are  constantly  look- 
ing out  for  things  she  wants.  She  sends  them  out 
lists  in  thousands. 

Speaking  of  advertising  and  its  efficacy,  Miss 
Millard  had  occasion  to  advertise  a  tiger  skin  for 
sale.  It  was  certainly  a  magnificent  one,  and  the 
description  was  justifiably  graphic,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, either  The  Times  compositor  or  the  writer 
of  the  advertisement  omitted  the  word  "  skin," 
and  the  omission  caused  a  sensation  at  a  good 
many  breakfast  tables  the  next  morning.  The 
number  of  inquiries  she  received  after  that 
animal's  health  and  diet  was  enormous ;  the  late 
Mr.  Jamrach  announced  by  wire  that  he  was 
coming  down  at  once  to  fetch  it.  She  declares  she 
had  no  idea  until  that  time  what  a  brisk  business 
might  be  done  in  live  tigers. 

Some  Very  Tiny  Books. 

She  confesses  to  a  fad  for  very  tiny  books,  and 
she  has  had  a  great  many  miniature  volumes,  some 
of  them  of  such  dimensions  that  it  was  necessary 
to  examine  with  them  a  magnifying  glass.  One 
of  her  curiosities  now  is  a  little  library  in  sixteen 
volumes,  complete  in  a  Sheraton  cabinet,  with 
glass  doors  and  drawers,  the  whole  of  which  weighs 
about  eight  ounces. 

Miss  Millard  never  finds  any  difficulty  in  dis- 
posing of  anything  particularly  nice,  or  anything 
that  is  unique ;  she  sold,  to  the  Queen,  Nelson's 
original  manuscript  directions  to  the  Fleet  as  to 
how  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar  was  to  be  fought ;  and 
she  recently  disposed  of  a  very  fine  holograph  of 
Nelson  describing  how  he  had  just  missed  the 
French  fleet. 

Pistols  Weighing  \  oz. 

A  short  time  ago  she  had  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
six  letters  of  Cardinal  Newman,  not  a  line  of  any 
of  which  has  ever  been  published,  though  they 
cover  the  period  of  the  Oxford  movement  and  are 
of  vital  interest.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  purchased 
them,  and  no  doubt  all  admirers  of  the  author  of 
"Lead,  kindly  Light"  would  like  to  see  them 
embodied  in  a  future  biography. 

She  seldom  finds  it  necessary  to  attend  sales, 
parcels  from  private  sources  keep  her  and  her 
staff  busy  all  day  long.  She  has  made  purchases 
from  Palaces,  and  from  the  mud  cabins  of  Ireland. 
She  has  had  among  other  curiosities  heavy  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  a  brace  of  highly-finished  pistols 
that  might  have  weighed  half-an-ounce,  and  every 
period  of  history  has  been  represented  in  her 
collection,  which  has  included  musical  instruments 
that  discoursed  sweet  sounds  when  Pharaoh  ruled 
in  Egypt,  and  the  very  bugle  that  sounded  the 
Charge  Call  to  the  Royal  Kent  Regiment  at  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo. 
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THE  TELEPHONE. 

Advertiser,  Edinburgh. 

"  Oh,  a  rose  and  a  pink  have  bloomed  to-day  !  " 

Said  little  lame  Ruth  to  her  mother. 
"  I  watched  them  open,  leaf  by  leaf ; 
And  they  nodded  to  each  other, 
As  if  there  was  something  they  wished  to  say— 
A  secret,  you  know — and  there  was  no  way. 
"  And  then  a  spider  with  wondrous  skill — ■ 
You'll  hardly  believe  it,  mother — 
Stretched  a  web  from  the  pink  to  the  rose, 

So  they  could  talk  to  each  other. 
And  ever  since  then  their  heads  are  still, 
For  they  say  through  their  telephone  what  they 
will." 

 ===sgQQ)gQg®»*===  

THE  SWEETEST  EYES. 

Critic,  Washington 

Which  are  the  sweetest  eyes  to  you  ? 

The  brown,  where  fire  and  languor  meet, 
The  sunny,  laughing  eyes  of  blue, 

Or  black,  with  glances  shy  and  fleet. 

Or  opaline,  with  changeful  hue, 

Or  gray,  where  mind  with  beauty  vies, 

Or  violet,  so  soft  and  true — 

Tell  me,  which  are  the  sweetest  eyes  ? 

My  darling  bent  her  sunny  head. 

Her  radiant  face  seemed  half -divine. 
"  The  sweetest  eyes  to  me,"  I  said, 

"  Are  those  that  look  with  love  in  mine." 

 ==ooga3)Q«3sss=-  

CRADLE  SONG. 

Weekly  News,  Huddersfield. 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep ; 

The  twilight's  dewy  fingers 
Have  gently  closed  the  lids  of  weary  day. 
A  robin  with  her  lullaby  still  lingers 

On  yonder  maple's  topmost  swinging  stray. 
Afar  and  near  the  dusky  crickets  peep — 
Sleep,  baby,  sleep. 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep  ; 

The  blossom-bells  are  swinging, 
Asleep  upon  each  bough  and  leafy  spray. 
The  sleepless  vagrant  brook  is  softly  singing, 

In  dulcet  tones  a  dreamy  roundelay. 
The  yellow  stars  grow  bright  in  heaven's  deep, 
Sleep,  baby,  sleep. 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep  ; 

The  bird  is  lost  in  slumber, 
The  valley  is  as  still  as  nuns  at  prayer. 
The  crystal  dew  forms  rosaries  without  number 
For  Nature's  use,  and  hangs  them  everywhere. 
A  holy  calm  o'er  all  the  world  doth  creep, 
Sleep,  baby,  sleep. 


A   WELCOME  GUEST. 

Saturday  Journal,  Leeds. 

When  baby  comes  !  the  earth  will  smile, 
And  with  her  spring-time  arts,  beguile 
The  sleepy  blossoms  from  their  rest, 
And  truant  song-birds  to  their  nest, 

To  greet  my  guest. 
When  baby  comes!  ISTow  fades  from  mind 
All  thought  of  self.  The  world  grows  kind. 
Old  wounds  are  healed,  old  wrongs  forgot, 
Sorrow  and  pain  remembered  not ; 

Life  holds  no  blot. 
When  baby  comes  !    Methinks  I  see 
The  winsome  face  that  is  to  be. 
And  old-time  doubts,  and  haunting  fears, 
Are  lost  in  dreams  of  happier  years. 

Smiles  follow  tears. 
When  baby  comes  !    God  make  me  good, 
And  rich  in  grace  of  motherhood. 
Make  white  this  woman's  soul  of  mine, 
And  meet  for  this  great  gift  of  Thine, 

In  that  glad  time. 

 — saaaooaoaaag—  

SPANISH  LOVE  SONG. 

Weekly  Mercury,  Birmingham. 

Along  the  starlit  ways  I  rove, 

'Neath  many  a  moon-illumin'd  tree, 
And  ev'ry  breeze  that  stirs  the  grove 
Recalls  the  parting-hour  and  thee  ! 
Thy  voice,  methinks,  again  I  hear, 

And  then  I  cease  the  sward  to  tread, 
All  trembling  in  my  very  fear, 

Lest  I  should  lose  the  sweet  words  said  : — 
"  Beloved  !    0  beloved  ! 

While  clust'ring  vines  shall  grow, 
And  sweet  guitars  their  music  yield 
In  cadence  soft  and  low  ; 
Beloved  !    0  beloved  ! 

Till  Spain  shall  cease  to  be, 

My  heart,  and  all  its  love  reveal'd, 
Belongs  to  thee — to  thee  !  " 
Those  words  for  ever  fill  my  breast, 

And  rapture  bring  where  sorrow  grew, 
For  lost  to  me  were  peace  and  rest 
Until  the  perfect  truth  I  knew  ! 
The  moon  now  wanes  within  the  sky 

Before  the  light  of  coming  day, 
And  with  the  morn  thou  wilt  be  niffh, 
let  once  again,  my  love,  to  say  :— 
"  Beloved  !    0  beloved  ! 
While  clust'ring  vines  shall  grow, 
And  sweet  guitars  their  music  yield 
In  cadence  soft  and  low  ; 
Beloved  !    O  beloved  ! 

Till  Spain  shall  cease  to  be, 

My  heart,  and  all  its  love  reveal'd 
Belongs  to  thee — to  thee  !  " 
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tones  and  General  Articles. 


A   DOMESTIC   BEAR  HUNT. 

§ Sittings,    Winnipeg. 
EM  THOMPSON  and  his  wife  lived  at 
the   head    of    the   "Dismal."  The 
"  Dismal "  is  a  narrow  valley  that  rum- 
mages among  the  wildest  portion  of  the 
Big  Black  Mountains  in  western  North 
Carolina.    Bear  Creek  trickles  through 
it,  growing  larger  and  less  uproarious 
~r    '      as  it  descends,  though  at  the  Thompson 
Cabin  it  is  a  mere  rill  bursting  from  the  spring 
where  Mrs.  Thompson  did  her  washing  and  carried 
water  for  household  purposes. 

Both  valley  and  creek  are  aptly  named.  Bears 
have  always  been  numerous,  and  the  scenery  is 
actually  dismal  in  its  savage  and  rugged  sugges- 
tiveness.  The  nearest  neighbour  lived  a  mile 
away. 

Late  one  afternoon,  Mrs.  Thompson  and  her  six- 
year-old  son,  returning  from  a  neighbourly  visit, 
found  the  cabin  door  wide  open,  though  she  knew 
she  had  left  it  ajar  scarcely  two  hours  before.  On 
attempting  to  enter,  a  bear  shuffled  forward,  reared 
itself  up,  and  blocked  the  way. 

Bruin  seemed  to  be  as  much  surprised  as  she,  for 
he  stood  stock  still  and  gazed  at  the  mountain 
woman,  who  did  not  faint  or  scream,  or  even  run. 
Instead,  she  was  thinking  rapidly.  Jem  had 
missed  some  hogs  during  the  past  month,  and  his 
wife  made  up  her  mind  that  this  intruder  might 
be  largely  responsible  for  their  disappearance. 

As  soon  as  she  recovered  from  her  first  surprise, 
she  seized  a  bucket  from  the  water-shelf  at  the 
door,  and  dashed  its  contents  into  the  bear's  face. 
He,  sniffing  and  shaking  his  head,  backed  further 
into  the  room,  whereat  Mrs.  Thompson  boldly 
closed  the  door  upon  him,  shutting  him  up  inside 
the  one-roomed  house. 

"  Bun,  "Willy,  run,"  she  exclaimed.  "  Tell 
your  pap  there's  a  bear  shut  up  inside  of  the 
house,  'nd  I'm  a-watchin'  him  to  see  as  he  don't 
git  away." 

So  Willy  hurried  along  the  narrow  bottom  to 
where  Mr.  Thompson  was  pulling  fodder  on  the 
mountain-side,  nearly  half  a  mile  away. 

"  Well,  Jane,"  said  the  farmer,  after  taking  in 
the  situation,  "  you've  got  the  bear  shet  up,  but 
you've  got  my  gun  shet  up  in  thar  too." 

Mrs.  Thompson  looked  in  at  the  little  hole  cut 
through  the  logs  that  went  by  the  name  of  a 
window,  but  through  the  dim  obscurity  inside 
could  see  nothing  of  the  bear. 

"  I  believe  he's  gone  down  thesuller,  Jem,"  said 


she.  "  S'pose'n'  you  slip  in  by  the  door  and  reach 
up  and  git  the  gun." 

Mr.  Thompson  cautiously  pushed  open  the  door 
and  peered  in.  But  the  gun,  instead  of  being  on 
its  usual  rack  on  the  wall,  was  in  the  further 
corner  by  the  fireplace.  Everything  was  quiet. 
He  saw  no  sign  of  Bruin,  as  he  tip -toed  across  to 
his  trusty  rifle  and  was  in  the  act  of  grasping  it, 
when  up  lumbered  the  bear  from  the  ladder  lead- 
ing to  the  cellar,  and  made  for  the  door. 

Mrs.  Thompson,  from  her  window,  shouted  to 
Willy  to  shut  the  door.  This  the  boy  did  at  once. 
But  Mr.  Thompson  did  not  relish  his  situation, 
for  he  remembered  that  his  gun  was  unloaded. 

"  Goodness  alive,  Jane ! "  he  exclaimed.  What'd 
you  do  that  for  ?  " 

"  Shoot  him,  Jem !  Shoot  him,  while  you've 
got  him  close,"  called  out  the  resolute  woman, 
excitedly. 

"  How  kin  I  shoot  with  a  empty  gun.  Open 
that  door  thar  ! "  roared  the  half- exasperated 
husband  and  father. 

"  He'll  git  away  if  we  open  the  door.  Can't 
you  load  it  in  thar,  Jem  ? "  questioned  his  wife, 
losing,  in  her  eagerness  for  the  destruction  of  this 
pig- destroyer,  something  of  her  wifely  anxiety  for 
her  husband's  safety. 

u  I  ain't  no  beai  fighter.  But  s'pose  I  did 
shoot  ?  Do  you  want  the  house  all  tore  up,  and 
mussed  up  by  a  dyin'  b'ar  ? 

"  Massy,  no,  Jem  !  "  said  Mrs.  Thompson,  whose 
tidy,  housewifely  instincts  at  once  took  the  alarm. 

So  she  ran  round,  and  pushed  open  the  door  in 
a  jiffy.  The  bear,  meanwhile,  was  still  standing 
between  Mr.  Thompson  and  his  path  of  retreat. 
He  was  evidently  uneasy,  for  he  stood  bristling 
and  growling,  with  his  small  fierce  eyes  fixed 
steadily  upon  the  farmer,  who  was  trying,  though 
much  perturbed,  to  load  his  rifle. 

Seeing  that  Bruin  would  not  give  way,  Mrs. 
Thompson  became  alarmed  for  her  husband's 
safety. 

"  Don't  shoot,  Jem  !  "  she  cried.  "  Bun  down 
the  suller,  and  mebbe  he'll  come  out." 

This  struck  Jem  as  an  excellent  suggestion.  So 
down  he  went,  slamming  the  trap-door  after  him, 
and  taking  the  gun  along.  Then  Mrs.  Thompson 
and  Willy  retreated  to  the  top  of  the  neighbouring 
hen-house  and  waited  for  the  bear  to  come  out. 
But  the  animal  seemed  to  have  other  plans.  He 
walked  deliberately  to  the  back  of  the  room  and 
there  apparently  remained. 

Mrs.  Thompson  waited  until  her  patience  was 
exhausted,  then  bidding  Willy  remain  where  he 
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was,  she  descended  from  the  hen-house  roof,  and 
made  her  way  cautiously  towards  the  house.  As 
she  turned  a  corner,  the  great  stone  chimney  came 
into  view. 

"Jem,  Jem!"  she  shouted,,  in  shrill,  excited 
tones,  "  come  out  here  with  your  gun,  quick  ! " 

Presently  Mr.  Thompson  emerged,  trailing  his 
long  rifle  at  his  side. 

"  Look  thar !  "  exclaimed  his  wife,  pointing 
upwards.  "  Did  you  ever  see  the  like  ?  Shoot 
him  afore  he  pulls  his  head  down." 

"  Waal,"  said  Jem.    "  The  contrairy  feller  !  " 
The  bear's  head  was  sticking  out  of  the  top  of 
'  the  chimney  which  led  from  the  broad  open  fire- 
place below.     He  was  looking  leisurely  about 
him,  as  if  wondering  what  he  had  better  do  next. 

"  Now,  old  feller,"  muttered  Mr.  Thompson, 
f  I  think  I've  got  you."    He  cocked  his  gun  and 
\  began  to  raise  it.    "  If  I  don't  blow  the  top  off 

your  head,  it'll  be  bekase  " 

i  Just  then  Bruin  drew  his  head  down  out  of 
sight,  and  Mr.  Thompson's  disappointment  took 
refuge  in  a  muttered  ejaculation.  But  at  this 
juncture  his  wife  happened  upon  a  brilliant  idea. 

"  Bun,  Willy,  run  to  your  straw  stock  and  fetch 
ime  an  armful  of  straw." 

Willy  clambered  down  and  did  as  he  was  re- 
quested in  short  order.  Mrs.  Thompson,  taking 
the  straw,  hurried  boldly  into  the  house.  The 
bear  was  still  somewhere  up  in  the  chimney.  She 
threw  the  straw  down  on  the  fireplace  and  lighted 
it  with  a  match. 

She  had  hardly  returned  to  the  yard  when  a 
column  of  black  smoke  rose  from  the  chimney, 
and  with  it  came  the  bear. 

"  Now-  is  your  time,  Jem,"  cried  his  wife. 
"  Ping  him  right  in  the  head." 

So  Jim  "  pinged  "  him  to  such  good  effect,  that 
after  a  struggle  or  two,  the  bear  rolled  down  the 
roof,  clutching  at  the  shingles  as  he  went.  At  the 
eaves  he  held  on  desperately  for  a  moment,  when 
one  paw  relaxed  its  hold,  and  finally  the  other, 
then  he  fell  heavily  to  the  ground,  and  lay  a  huge, 
inert,  and  shaggy  mass. 

As  Jem  approached,  he  made  an  attempt  to 
struggle  to  his  feet,  so  the  farmer  hastily  reloaded 
and  gave  him  another  ball  right  between  the  eyes. 

Mrs.  Thompson,  with  arms  akimbo,  surveyed 
the  carcass,  and  the  stream  of  blood  oozing  out 
<iipon  the  ground. 

"Jem,"  she  exclaimed,  "if  you'd  'a'  killed  that 
b'ar  on  my  clean  house  floor,  me  and  you  would  'a' 
oarted — shore ." 


WHAT  THE  LEADING  FRENCH 
NOVELISTS  EARN. 

'_o  Gaulois,    Pa 


The  temperance  cause  is  shortly  to  have  a  real 
live  organ  which  will  be  edited  by  that  ardent 
;emperance  advocate,  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  who 
is  to  be  assisted  by  the  Duchess  of  Bedford  and 
:he  Countess  of  Carlisle.  The  title  is  to  be  The 
White  Ribbon,  and  I  am  told  that  .£100,00  has 
oeen  subscribed  to  carry  the  paper  along.  As  it 
vill  deal  with  women's  rights  generally,  the 
idvancement  of  the  working  classes  and  the  moral 
mprovement  of  society,  besides  the  purely  temper- 
mce  question,  it  should  command  a  wide  enough 
;  ield  to  ensure  success. 


T  was  in  the  time  of  Louis  Philippe  that 
the  French  daily  papers  began  to  run  a 
serial  story  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  and 
there  is  no  question  that  this  is  the- 
chief  cause  of  the  tremendous  circula- 
tion of  some  of  these  newspapers. 

When  Eugene  Sue  sold  his  Mysteries 
of  Paris  to  The  Constitutional  for  £250 
the  figure  appeared  quite  a  fancy  one,  but  after- 
wards, like  Alexandre  Dumas,  he  was  able  to 
obtain  his  own  price. 

The  immortal  Ponson  du  Terrail  earned  more 
than  £5,000  a  year  by  his  sensational  tales. 

Famous  Writers  who— 

The  novelists  who  derive  the  greatest  profit 
from  their  writings  at  the  present  time  are  Xavier 
de  Montepin,  Emile  Richebourg,  Jules  Mary,  and 
M.  d'Ennery,  when  the  latter  condescends  to 
forsake  melodrama  and  write  a  novel. 

Xavier  de  Montepin  lives  in  great  state  at  Passy 
during  the  warm  weather,  and  in  the  winter 
months  he  goes  either  to  Cannes  or  to  Nice,  in  each 
of  which  he  has  a  splendid  villa. 

Unlike  Richebourg  and  Jules  Mary,  who  ask  a 
fixed  sum  for  a  novel,  M.  de  Montepin  is  paid  so- 
much  a  line,  and  each  of  his  stories  contains  sixty 
thousand  lines  on  an  average  ;  that  is,  each  one 
runs  for  nearly  six  months  in  daily  instalments. 
In  this  wTay  he  earns  about  £3,000  per  annum. 

When  he  dramatises  one  of  his  novels,  such  as^ 
The  Bread  Carrier  of  Paris  which  was  recently 
played  at  the  Ambigu  Theatre,  his  profits  from 
that  particular  production  of  his  pen  are  doubled. 
In  addition  to  this  there  are  the  provincial  tours- 
of  his  pieces,  and  the  translations  of  his  novels  into- 
Spanish,  Italian,  Portuguese,  and  English. 

— g"et  £8,000  or  more  for  a  Novel. 

Jules  Mary's  novels  and  short  tales  are  at  times- 
somewhat  more  literary  than  the  usual  run.  He 
knows  how  to  work  upon  the  susceptibilities  of  his 
readers,  for  one  of  his  admirers  bequeathed  to  him 
the  sum  of  £500  out  of  gratitude  for  the  pleasant 
feelings  called  forth  by  reading  his  novels. 

He  gets  £1,200  for  a  serial  tale;  if  this 
appears  afterwards  in  weekly  numbers  it  usually 
goes  so  well  that  the  author  gets  something  like 
£1,000  more,  making  £2,200  up  to  this  stage. 
He  then  hands  it  to  a  publisher  to  bring  out  in 
book  form,  which  means  another  £300  at  least. 
In  addition  to  this,  some  of  his  works  are  pro- 
duced on  the  stage ;  two  of  them  have  recently 
brought  him  a  total  of  £6,500. 

M.  d'Ennery,  when  he  writes  a  novel,  gets 
Is.  3d.  a  line.  His  story  "  An  Angel's  Remorse  " 
produced  £2,000. 

As  to  Emile  Richebourg,  he  is  getting  a  little 
stale.  He  has  had  a  long  run  of  popularity,  and 
at  one  time  could  make  £3,000  by  one  novel. 
Although  he  is  still  popular  in  the  provinces,  his 
place  is  being  taken  in  Paris  by  Jules  Mary. 
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PEARLS  BEYOND  PRICE. 

?        El  Heraldo,   Madrid. 

j||||g^  HE  most  curious  pearl,  from  all  points  of 
tvNffiroSf  v^ew>  was  that  which  the  traveller 
<5^^MKf^  Tavernier  sold  to  the  ruler  of  Persia 
V^§P&  two  nimc^rec^  years  ago  for  £100,000. 
§£  "^Vf,  It  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Shah 
>  1  of  Persia,  and  is  now  supposed  to  be 
>mk^      worth  £130,000. 

The  Iman  of  Muscat  possesses  a 
pearl  weighing  12|  carats  through  which  you  can 
see  the  daylight ;  it  is  worth  about  £33,000. 

The  one  owned  by  Princess  Yousoupoff  is  unique 
for  beauty.  It  was  sold  by  Georgibus  of  Calais  in 
1620  to  Philip  IY.  of  Spain  for  80,000  ducats  ; 
its  present  value  is  about  £36,000. 

Single  Stones  Worth  Fortunes— 

The  Pope,  on  his  accession,  became  the  owner 
for  the  time  being  of  a  pearl,  left  by  one  of  his 
predecessors  upon  the  throne  of  St.  Peter,  which' 
cannot  be  worth  less  than  £16,000. 

The  Empress  Frederick  has  a  necklace  composed 
of  thirty-two  pearls,  the  total  value  of  which  is 
probably  £25,000.  Her  mother,  Queen  Yictoria, 
has  a  necklace  of  pink  pearls  worth  £16,000. 
That  of  the  Baroness  Gustave  de  Rothschild,  made 
up  of  five  rows  of  these  precious  stones,  may  be 
estimated  at  £40,000,  while  that  of  the  Baroness 
Adolphe  de  Rothschild  is  even  more  valuable. 

Both  these  ladies  have  given  orders  to  certain 
jewellers  to  bring  to  them  any  pearls  of  great 
value  which  may  come  into  their  hands  in  the  way 
of  business ;  the  jewels  are  generally  purchased  by 
one  or  other  of  these  ladies  and  added  to  her 
necklace. 

Good  judges  are  doubtful  whether  to  award  the 
palm  to  either  of  the  above  two  or  to  that  of  the 
Empress  of  Russia  which  has  seven  rows,  but  the 
pearls  of  wThich  are  perhaps  less  beautiful.  The 
one  belonging  to  the  Grand  Duchess  Marie  has 
six  row,  a~\d  is  said  to  have  cost  £36,000. 

—and  Necklaces  Worth  Kings'  Ransoms. 

Mademoiselle  Dosne,  a  sister  of  M.  Thiers,  has 
a  necklace  of  several  rows,  which  has  taken  her 
thirty  years  to  collect  and  has  cost  her  £15,000. 
After  the  Franco-Prussian  war  the  Empress 
Eugene  sold  the  necklace  of  white  pearls  which 
she  herself  had  collected ;  some  defects  in  a  few  of 
the  stones  lowered  the  value  to  about  £12,000; 
where  this  necklace  is  at  present  we  do  not 
know. 

The  Empress  of  Austria  possesses  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  black  pearls  it  is  possible  to  find  ; 
her  casket  and  that  of  the  Empress  of  Russia  are 
the  most  famous  in  the  world. 

Last  year  Madame  Leonide  Leblanc  sold  her 
necklace  of  pearls  for  nearly  £80,000,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  certain  matters,  which  were  whispered 
about  at  the  time,  she  bought  it  back.  The 
stones  in  it  graduate  in  size. 

We  may  add  that  pink  pearls  are  not  much 
sought  after,  and  that  black  pearls,  when  perfect, 
are  far  dearer  than  white  ones. 


A   CHAMELEON  FLOWER. 

El  Diario,    Barcelona. 

THIS  curious  flower  has  been  discovered  in  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  which  is  situated 
not  far  from  the  city  of  the  same  name  in  one 
of  the  provinces  of  Mexico. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  flower  is  that  it  changes 
colour  during  the  day ;  in  the  morning  it  is  white, 
when  the  sun  reaches  the  zenith  it  is  red,  and  at 
the  approach  of  night  it  becomes  blue. 

If  you  go  near  this  three-coloured  flower  in  the 
morning  before  noon,  you  cannot  detect  the  least 
scent ;  but  from  mid-day  it  gives  forth  an  exquisite 
perfume. 

The  oldest  paper  in  the  world  is  The  Pekin 
Gazette,  which  has  been  in  existence  for  over  a 
thousand  years,  and  is  now  in  a  more  financially 
flourishing  condition  than  it  ever  has  been.  The 
paper  has  had  a  somewhat  chequered  history,  for 
no  fewer  than  seventeen  of  its  editors  have  been 
beheaded. 

It  seems  a  curious  thing  that,  though  Australian 
newspapers  rejoice  in  enormous  circulations  in  pro- 
portion to  population,  there  is  not  a  single  paper 
mill  on  the  Australian  continent.  Hitherto, 
British  paper-makers  have  had  the  Australian 
market  pretty  much  to  themselves,  but  Americans 
have  been  cutting  in  recently  and  securing  a  large 
amount  of  the  business.  As  an  instance  may  be 
mentioned  the  fact  that  the  Melbourne  Age  recently 
made  with  a  New  York  paper  mill  a  contract  for 
the  supply  of  one  hundred  tons  of  paper  monthly. 


"  There  is  always  room  on  top,"  and  Mr.  S.  S. 
Maclure,  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  American 
literary  agency,  intends  to  prove  once  more  that 
this  is  so  by  making  a  success  of  another  American 
magazine.  One  would  have  thought  that  the 
country  which  supported  Harper,  Scribner,  The 
Century,  and  The  Cosmopolitan,  is  sufficiently 
well-provided  with  high-class  illustrated  monthlies, 
but  the  projectors  of  the  new  periodical  expect  by 
new  features  and  novel  methods  to  secure  a 
success  equal  to  that  of  any  of  their  older- 
established  rivals. 


The  recent  failure  of  the  Melbourne  Daily 
Telegraph  marks  the  heaviest  fall  in  the  journalistic 
world  that  has  taken  place  for  many  years.  It 
belonged  to  a  syndicate  of  individuals  who  had  the 
reputation  of  being  enormously  wealthy,  but  they 
speculated  very  heavily  in  the  recent  land  boom, 
and  consequently  came  to  grief  with  numbers  of 
other  prominent  Melbourne  men  who  fell  into  the 
same  trap.  The  editor  of  the  defunct  paper,  the 
Rev.  W.  H.  Fitchett,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Wesleyan  sect,  has  been  offered  and  has  accepted 
the  editorship  of  the  Australian  edition  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews. 
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THE    BUNDLE    OP  LETTERS, 


Fovarosi-Lapok, 


Buda  Pesth. 


£  NE  of  the  celebrated  medical  practitioners 

of  Pesth,  Dr.  K  ,  was  one  morning, 

at  an  early  hour,  obliged  to  receive  a 
very  pressing  visitor.  The  man,  who 
was  waiting  in  the  ante-room,  sent  in 
word  by  the  footman  that  any  delay 
would  be  dangerous  to  him  ;  he  had 
therefore  to  be  received  immediately. 
The  doctor  hastily  wrapped  a  dressing-gown 
about  him,  and  directed  the  patient  to  be  admitted 
to  him.  He  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  a 
man  who  was  a  complete  stranger  to  him,  but  who 
appeared  to  belong  to  the  best  society,  judging 
from  his  manners.  On  his  pale  face  could  be 
discerned  traces  of  great  suffering.  He  carried 
his  right  hand  in  a  sling,  and  though  he  tried  to 
restrain  himself,  he  now  and  then  could  not 
prevent  a  stifled  sigh  escaping  from  his  lips. 

"  You  are  Dr.  K  -  ?  "  he  asked,  in  a  low  and 

feeble  tone  of  voice. 

"  That  is  my  name,  sir." 

"  Living  in  the  country,  I  have  not  the  honour 
of  knowing  you,  except  by  reputation.  But  I 
cannot  say  that  I  am  delighted  to  make  your 
acquaintance,  because  my  visit  to  you  is  not  a  very 
agreeable  one." 

Seeing  that  the  sufferer's  legs  were  hardly  able 
to  sustain  him,  the  doctor  invited  him  to  be 
seated. 

"  I  am  fatigued.  It  is  a  week  since  I  had  any 
sleep.  Something  is  the  matter  with  my  right 
hand.  I  don't  know  what  it  is,  whether  it  is  a 
carbuncle  or  a  cancer.  At  first  the  pain  was  slight, 
but  now  it  is  a  continuous  horrible  burning, 
increasing  from  day  to  day.  I  could  bear  it  no 
longer,  so  threw  myself  into  my  carriage  and 
came  to  you,  to  beg  you  to  cut  out  the  affected  spot, 
for  an  hour  more  of  this  torture  will  drive  me 
mad." 

The  doctor  tried  to  reassure  him,  by  saying  that 
he  might  be  able  to  cure  the  pain  with  solvents 
and  ointments,  without  resorting  to  the  use  of  the 
bistoury. 

"  No,  no,  sir  !"  cried  the  patient ;  "  no  plasters 
or  ointments  can  give  me  any  relief.  I  must  have 
the  knife.  I  have  come  to  you  to  cut  out  the 
place  which  causes  me  so  much  suffering." 

The  doctor  asked  to  see  the  hand,  which  the 
patient  held  out  to  him,  grinding  his  teeth,  so 
insufferable  appeared  to  be  the  pain  he  was  en- 


during, and  with  all 


imaginable 


precaution  he 


unwound  the  bandages  in  which  it  was  enveloped. 

"  Above  all,  doctor,  I  beg  of  you  not  to  hesitate 
on  account  of  anything  you  may  see.  My  dis- 
order is  so  strange,  that  you  will  be  surprised ; 
but  do  not  let  that  weigh  with  you." 

Dr.  K  reassured  the  stranger.    As  a  doctor 

in  practice  he  was  accustomed  to  strange  sights, 
and  there  was  nothing  that  could  surprise  him. 

What  he  saw  when  the  hand  was  freed  from  its 
bandages  stupefied  him,  nevertheless.  Nothing 
abnormal  was  to  be  seen  in  it  — neither  wound  nor 


graze  ;  it  was  a  hand  like  any  other.  Bewildered, 
he  let  it  fall  from  his  own. 

A  cry  of  pain  escaped  from  the  stranger,  who 
raised  the  afflicted  member  with  his  left  hand, 
showing  the  doctor  that  he  had  not  come  with  the 
intention  of  mystifying  him,  and  that  he  was 
really  suffering. 

(i  Where  is  the  sensitive  spot  ?  " 

"  Here,  sir,"  said  the  stranger,  indicating  on 
the  back  of  his  hand  a  point  where  two  large 
veins  crossed,  his  whole  frame  trembling  when  the 
doctor  lightly  touched  it  with  the  tip  of  his  finger. 

"  It  is  here  that  the  burning  pain  makes  itself 
felt  ?  " 

"Abominably!" 

"  Do  you  feel  the  pressure  when  I  place  my 
finger  on  it  ?  " 

The  man  made  no  reply,  but  his  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  so  acute  was  his  suffering. 

"  It  is  surprising  !  I  can  see  nothing  at  that 
place." 

"  Nor  can  I  ;  yet  what  I  feel  there  is  so  terrible 
that  at  times  I  am  almost  driven  to  dash  my  head 
against  the  wall." 

The  doctor  examined  the  spot  with  a  magnifying 
glass,  then  shook  his  head. 

"  The  skin  is  full  of  life  ;  the  blood  within  it 
circulates  regularly  ;  there  is  neither  inflammation 
nor  cancer  under  it ;  it  is  as  healthy  at  that  .spot 
as  elsewhere." 

"  Yet  I  think  it  is  a  little  redder  there." 

"  Where  ?  " 

The  stranger  took  a  pencil  from  his  pocket-book 
and  traced  on  his  hand  a  ring  about  the  size  of  a 
sixpenny  piece,  and  said  : 

"  It  is  there." 

The  doctor  looked  in  his  face ;  he  was  be- 
ginning to  believe  that  his  patient's  mind  was 
unhinged. 

"  Remain  here,"  he  said,  "  and  in  a  few  days  I 
will  cure  you." 

"  I  cannot  wait.  Don't  think  that  I  am  a  mad- 
man, a  maniac  ;  it  is  not  in  that  way  that  you 
would  cure  me.  The  little  circle  which  I  have 
marked  with  my  pencil  causes  me  internal  tortures, 
and  I  have  come  to  you  to  cut  it  away." 

"  That  I  cannot  do,"  said  the  doctor. 

"Why?" 

"  Because  your  hand  exhibits  no  pathological 
disorder.  I  see  at  the  spot  you  have  indicated 
nothing  more  amiss  than  on  my  own  hand." 

"  You  really  seem  to  think  that  I  have  gone 
out  of  my  senses,  or  that  I  have  come  here  to 
mock  you,"  said  the  stranger,  taking  from  his 
pocket-book  a  bank-note  for  a  thousand  tlorins, 
and  laying  it  on  the  table.  "  Now,  sir.  you  see 
that  I  am  not  playing  off  any  childish  jest,  and 
that  the  service  I  seek  of  you  is  as  urgent  as  it  is 
important.  I  beg  you  to  remove  this  part  of  my 
hand." 

"  I  repeat,  sir,  that  for  all  the  treasures  in  the 
world  you  cannot  make  me  regard  as  unsound  a 
member  that  is  perfectly  sound,  and  still  less 
induce  me  to  cut  it  with  my  instruments." 

"  And  why  not  ?  " 

"  Because  such  an  act  would  cast  a  doubt  upon 
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my  medical  knowledge  and  compromise  my  reputa- 
tion. Everybody  would  say  that  you  were  mad  ; 
that  I  was  dishonest  in  taking  advantage  of  your 
condition,  or  ignorant  in  not  perceiving  it." 

"  Very  well.  I  will  only  ask  a  small  service  of 
you,  then.  I  am  myself  capable  of  making  the 
incision.  I  shall  do  it  rather  clumsily  with  my 
left  hand;  but  that  does  not  matter.  Be  good 
enough  only  to  bind  up  the  wound  after  the 
operation." 

It  was  with  astonishment  that  the  doctor  saw 
that  this  strange  man  was  speaking  seriously.  He 
stripped  off  his  coat,  turned  up  the  waistbands  of 
his  shirt,  and  took  a  bistoury  in  his  left  hai.d. 

A  second  later,  and  the  steel  had  made  a  deep 
incision  in  the  skin. 

"  Stay  !  "  cried  the  doctor,  who  feared  that  his 
patient  might,  through  his  awkwardness,  sever 
some  important  organ.  "  Since  you  have  deter- 
mined on  the  operation,  let  me  perform  it." 

He  took  the  bistoury,  and  taking  in  his  left  hand 
the  right  hand  of  the  patient,  begged  him  to  turn 
away  his  face,  the  sight  of  blood  being  insupport- 
able to  many  persons. 

"  Quite  needless.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  I  who 
must  direct  you  where  to  cut." 

In  fact  he  watched  the  operation  to  the  end  with 
the  greatest  coolness,  indicating  the  limits  of  the 
incisions.  The  open  hand  did  not  even  quiver  in 
that  of  the  doctor,  and  when  the  circular  piece  was 
removed,  he  sighed  profoundly,  like  a  man 
experiencing  an  enormous  relief. 

"  Nothing  burns  you  now  ?  " 

"  All  has  ceased,"  said  the  stranger,  smiling. 
"  The  pain  has  completely  disappeared,  as  if  it  had 
been  carried  away  with  the  part  excised.  The 
little  discomfort  which  the  flowing  of  blood 
causes  me,  compared  with  the  other  pain,  is  like  a 
fresh  breeze  after  a  blast  from  the  infernal  regions. 
It  does  me  a  real  good  to  see  my  blood  pouring 
forth  ;  let  it  flow,  it  does  me  extreme  good." 

The  stranger  watched  with  an  expression  of 
delight  the  blood  pouring  from  the  wound,  and 
the  doctor  was  obliged  to  insist  on  binding  up  the 
hand. 

During  the  bandaging  the  aspect  of  his  face 
completely  changed.  It  no  longer  bore  a  dolorous 
expression,  but  a  look  full  of  good  humour  was 
turned  upon  the  doctor.  No  more  contraction  of 
the  features,  no  more  despair.  A  taste  for  life  had 
returned ;  the  brow  was  once  again  calmed ;  the 
colour  found  its  way  back  to  the  cheeks.  The 
entire  man  exhibited  a  complete  transformation. 

As  soon  as  his  hand  was  laid  in  the  sling  he 
warmly  wrung  the  doctor's  hand  with  the  one  that 
remained  free,  and  said  cordially : 

"  Accept  my  sincere  thanks.  You  have  positively 
cured  me.  The  trifling  remuneration  I  offer  you 
is  not  at  all  proportioned  to  the  service  you  have 
rendered  me  :  for  the  rest  of  my  life  I  shall  search 
for  the  means  of  repaying  my  debt  to  you." 

The  doctor  would  not  listen  to  anything  of  the 
'dnd  and  refused  to  accept  the  thousand  florins 
placed  on  the  table.  On  his  side  the  stranger 
refused  to  take  them  back,  and,  observing  that  the 
doctor  was  losing  his  temper,  begged  him  to  make 


a  present  of  the  money  to  some  hospital,  and  took 
his  departure. 

K  remained  for  several  days  at  his  town 

house  until  the  wound  in  his  patient's  hand  should 
be  cicatrized,  which  occurred  without  the  least 
accident.  During  this  time  the  doctor  was  able  to 
satisfy  himself  that  he  had  to  do  with  a  man  of 
extensive  knowledge,  reflective,  and  having  very 
positive  opinions  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  life. 
Besides  being  rich,  he  occupied  an  important 
official  position.  Since  the  taking  away  of  his 
invisible  pain  no  trace  of  moral  or  physical  malady 
was  discoverable  in  him. 

The  cure  completed,  the  man  returned  tranquilly 
to  his  residence  in  the  country. 

About  three  weeks  had  passed  when,  one 
morning,  at  as  unseasonable  an  hour  as  before,  the 
servant  again  announced  the  strange  patient. 

The  stranger,  whom  K  hastened  to  receive, 

entered  the  room  with  his  right  hand  in  a  sling, 
his  features  convulsed,  and  hardly  recognisable 
from  suffering.  Without  waiting  to  be  invited  to 
sit  down,  he  sank  into  a  chair,  and,  being  unable 
to  master  the  torture  he  was  enduring,  groaned, 
and  without  uttering  a  word,  held  out  his  hand 
to  the  doctor. 

"  What  has  happened  ?  "  asked  K  ,  stupefied. 

"  We  have  not  cut  deep  enough,"  replied  the 
stranger,  sadly,  and  in  a  fainting  voice.  "  It 
burns  me  more  cruelly  than  before.  I  am  worn 
out  by  it ;  my  arm  is  stiffened  by  it.  I  did  not 
wish  to  trouble  you  a  second  time,  and  have  borne 
it,  hoping  that  by  degrees  the  invisible  inflamma- 
tion would  either  mount  to  my  head  or  descend 
to  my  heart,  and  put  an  end  to  my  miserable 
existence  ;  but  it  has  not  done  so.  The  pain  never 
goes  beyond  the  spot,  but  it  is  indescribable  !  Look 
at  my  face,  and  you  will  be  able  to  imagine  what 
it  must  be  ! " 

The  colour  of  the  man's,  skin  was  that  of  wax, 
and  a  cold  perspiration  beaded  his  forehead.  The 
doctor  unbound  the  bandaged  hand.  The  point 
operated  on  was  well  healed  ;  a  new  skin  had 
formed  and  nothing  extraordinary  was  to  be  seen.. 
The  sufferer's  pulse  beat  quickly,  without  feverish- 
ness,  while  yet  he  trembled  in  every  limb. 

"  This  really  smacks  of  the  marvellous !  "  ex- 
claimed the  doctor,  more  and  more  astonished.  "  I 
have  never  before  seen  such  a  case." 

"It  is  a  prodigy,  a  horrible  prodigy,  doctor. 
Do  not  try  to  find  a  cause  for  it,  but  deliver  me 
from  this  torment.  Take  your  knife  and  cut 
deeper  and  wider  ;  only  that  can  relieve  me." 

The  doctor  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  prayers 
of  his  patient.  He  performed  the  operation  once 
again,  cutting  into  the  flesh  more  deeply ;  and, 
once  more,  he  saw  in  the  sufferer's  face  the  expres- 
sion of  astonishing  relief,  and  the  curiosity  at 
seeing  the  blood  flow  from  the  wound,  which  he 
had  observed  on  the  first  occasion. 

When  the  hand  was  dressed,  the  deadly-  pallor 
passed  from  the  face,  the  colour  returned  to  the 
cheeks ;  but  the  patient  no  more  smiled.  This 
time  he  thanked  the  doctor  sadly. 

"  I  thank  you,  doctor,"  he  said.  "  The  pain  has 
once  more  left  me.    In  a  few  days  the  wound  will 
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heal.  Do  not  be  astonished,  however,  to  see  me 
return  before  a  month  has  passed." 

"  Oh !  my  dear  sir,  drive  this  idea  from  your 
mind." 

The  doctor  mentioned  this  strange  case  to  several 
of  his  colleagues,  who  each  held  a  different  opinion 
in  regard  to  it,  without  any  of  them  being  able  to 
furnish  a  plausible  explanation  of  its  nature. 

As  the  end  of  the  month  approached,  K  

awaited  with  anxiety  the  reappearance  of  this 
enigmatic  personage.  But  the  month  passed  and 
he  did  not  reappear. 

Several  weeks  more  went  by.  At  length  the 
doctor  received  a  letter  from  the  sufferer's  resid- 
ence. It  was  very  closely  written,  and  by  the 
signature  he  saw  that  it  had  been  penned  by  his 
patient's  own  hand ;  from  which  he  concluded 
that  the  pain  had  not  returned,  for  otherwise  it 
would  have  been  very  difficult  for  him  to  hold  a 
pen. 

These  are  the  contents  of  the  letter  : — 
"  Dear  Doctor, — I  cannot  leave  either  you  or 
medical  science  in  doubt  in  regard  to  the  mystery 
of  the  strange  malady  which  will  shortly  carry  me 
to  the  grave. 

"  I  will  here  tell  you  the  origin  of  this  terrible 
malady.  For  the  past  week  it  has  returned  the 
third  time,  and  I  will  no  longer  struggle  with  it. 
At  this  moment  T  am  only  able  to  write  by  placing 
upon  the  sensitive  spot  a  piece  of  burning  tinder 
in  the  form  of  a  poultice.  While  the  tinder  is 
burning  I  do  not  feel  the  other  pain ;  and  the 
•distress  it  causes  me  is  a  mere  trifle  by  com- 
parison. 

"  Six  months  ago  I  was  still  a  happy  man.  I 
lived  oh  my  income  without  a  care.  I  was  on 
good  terms  with  everybody,  and  enjoyed  all  that  is 
of  interest  to  a  man  of  thirty-five.  I  had 
married  a  year  before — married  for  love — a  young 
lady,  handsome,  with  a  cultivated  mind,  and  a 
heart  as  good  as  any  heart  could  be,  who  had  been 
a  governess  in  the  house  of  a  countess,  a  neigh- 
bour of  mine.  She  was  fortuneless,  and  attached 
herself  to  me,  not  only  from  gratitude,  but  still 
more  from  real  childish  affection.  Six  months 
passed,  during  which  every  day  appeared  to  be 
happier  than  the  one  which  had  gone  before.  If 
at  times  I  was  obliged  to  go  to  Pesth,  and  quit 
tny  own  land  for  a  day,  my  wife  had  not  a 
moment's  rest.  She  would  come  two  leagues  on 
the  way  to  meet  me.  If  I  was  detained  late,  she 
passed  a  sleepless  night  waiting  for  me  ;  and  if  by 
prayers  I  succeeded  in  inducing  her  to  go  and 
visit  her  former  mistress,  who  had  not  ceased  to 
be  extremely  fond  of  her,  no  power  could  keep  her 
away  from  her  home  for  more  than  half  a  day; 
and  by  her  regrets  for  my  absence,  she  invariably 
spoiled  the  good-humour  of  others.  Her  tender- 
ness for  me  went  so  far  as  to  make  her  renounce 
dancing,  so  as  not  to  be  obliged  to  give  her  hand 
to  strangers,  and  nothing  more  displeased  her 
than  gallantries  addressed  to  her.  In  a  word,  I 
had  for  my  wife  an  innocent  girl,  who  thought  of 
nothing  but  me,  and  who  confessed  to  me  her 
dreams  as  enormous  crimes  if  they  were  not 
•of  me. 


"  I  know  not  what  demon  one  day  whispered 
in  my  ear,  'Suppose  that  all  this  were  dissimulation?' 
Men  are  mad  enough  to  seek  torments  in  the  midst 
of  their  greatest  happiness. 

"  My  wife  had  a  work-table,  the  drawer  of  which 
she  carefully  locked.  I  had  noticed  this  several 
times.  She  never  forgot  the  key,  and  never  left 
the  drawer  open. 

"  That  question  haunted  my  mind.  What 
could  she  be  hiding  there  ?  1  had  become  mad. 
I  no  longer  believed  either  in  the  innocence  of 
her  face  or  the  purity  of  her  looks,  nor  in  her 
caresses,  nor  in  her  kisses.  What  if  all  that  were 
hypocrisy  ? 

"  One  morning  the  countess  came  again  to  invite 
her  to  her  house,  and,  after  much  pressing,  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  her  to  go  and  spend  the  day 
with  her.  Our  estates  were  some  leagues  from  each 
other,  and  I  promised  to  join  my  wife  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours. 

"  As  soon  as  the  carriage  had  quitted  the  court- 
yard I  collected  all  the  keys  in  the  house  and 
tried  them  on  the  lock  of  the  little  drawer.  One 
of  them  opened  it.  I  felt  like  a  man  committing 
his  first  crime.  I  was  a  thief  about  to  surprise 
the  secrets  of  my  poor  wife.  My  hands  trembled 
as  I  carefully  pulled  out  the  drawer,  and,  one  by 
one,  turned  over  the  objects  within  it,  so  that  no 
derangement  of  them  might  betray  the  fact  of  a 
strange  hand  having  disturbed  them.  My  bosom 
was  oppressed ;  I  wras  almost  stifled.  Suddenly, 
under  some  lace,  I  put  my  hand  upon  a  packet  of 
letters.  It  was  as  if  a  flash  of  lightning  had 
passed  through  me  from  my  head  to  my  heart. 
Oh  !  they  were  the  sort  of  letters  one  recognises 
at  a  glance — love-letters  ! 

"The  packet  was  tied  with  a  rose-coloured 
ribbon  edged  with  silver. 

"As  I  touched  that  ribbon  this  thought  came 
into  my  mind  : — Is  it  conceivable  ?  is  this  the 
work  of  an  honest  man  ?  To  steal  the  secrets  of 
his  wife — secrets  belonging  to  the  time  when  >h.e 
was  a  young  girl !  Have  I  any  right  to  exact 
from  her  a  reckoning  for  thoughts  she  may  have 
had  before  she  belonged  to  me  ?  Have  I  any 
right  to  be  jealous  of  a  time  when  I  was  unknown 
to  her  ?  Who  could  suspect  her  of  a  fault  ? 
Who  ?  I  am  guilty  for  having  suspected  her. 
The  demon  again  whispered  in  my  ears  :  '  But 
wThat  if  these  letters  date  from  a  time  when  you 
already  had  a  right  to  know  all  her  thoughts, 
when  you  might  already  be  jealous  of  her  dreams, 
when  she  was  already  yours  ?  '  I  unfastened  the 
ribbon.  Nobody  saw  me.  There  was  not  even  a 
mirror  to  make  me  blush  for  myself.  I  opened 
one  letter,  then  another,  and  I  read  them  to  the 
end. 

"  Oh,  it  was  a  terrible  hour  for  me  ! 

"  What  was  there  in  these  letters  ?  The  vilest 
treason  of  which  a  man  had  ever  been  a  victim. 
The  writer  of  these  letters  was  one  of  my  intimate 
friends !  And  the  tone  in  which  they  werp 
written  ? — what  passion,  what  love,  certain  of 
being  returned!  How  he  spoke  of  'keeping  the 
secret.'  And  all  these  letters  dated  at  a  time 
when  I  was  married  and  so  happy  !    How  can  I 
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tell  you  what  I  felt?  Imagine  the  intoxication 
caused  by  a  mortal  poison.  I  read  all  those  letters 
— every  one.  Then  I  put  them  up  again  in  a 
packet,  retied  them  with  the  ribbon,  and,  replacing 
them  under  the  lace,  relocked  the  drawer. 

"  I  knew  that  if  she  did  not  see  me  by  noon  she 
would  return  in  the  evening  from  her  visit  to  the 
countess — as  she  did.  She  descended  from  the 
carriage  hurriedly,  to  rush  towards  me  as  I  stood 
awaiting  her  on  the  steps.  She  kissed  me  with 
excessive  tenderness,  and  appeared  extremely 
happy  to  be  once  again  with  me,  I  allowed 
nothing  of  what  was  passing  within  me  to  appear 
in  my  face.  We  conversed,  we  supped  together, 
and  then  retired  to  our  bedrooms.  I  did  not  close 
an  eye.  Broad  awake,  I  counted  all  the  hours. 
When  the  clock  struck  the  first  quarter  after  mid- 
night I  rose  and  entered  her  room.  The  beautiful 
fair  head  was  there  pressed  into  the  white  pillows 
— as  angels  are  painted  in  the  midst  of  snowy 
clouds.  What  a  frightful  lie  of  nature  is  vice 
under  an  aspect  so  innocent !  I  was  resolved, 
with  the  headlong  wilfulness  of  a  madman  haunted 
by  a  fixed  idea.  The  poison  had  completely 
corroded  my  soul.  I  resolved  to  kill  her  as  she 
lay. 

"  I  pass  over  the  details  of  the  crime.  She  died 
without  offering  the  least  resistance,  as  tranquilly 
as  one  goes  to  sleep.  One  single  drop  of  blood 
fell  on  my  hand,  you  know  where.  I  did  not  per- 
ceive it  until  the  next  day,  when  it  was  dry. 

"  We  buried  her  without  anybody  suspecting 
the  truth.  I  lived  in  solitude.  W'ho  could  have 
controlled  my  actions?  She  had  neither  parent 
nor  guardian  who  could  have  addressed  to  me  any 
questions  on  the  subject,  and  I  designedly  put  off 
sending  the  customary  invitations  to  the  funeral, 
so  that  my  friends  could  not  arrive  in  time. 

"  On  returning  from  the  vault  I  felt  not  the 
least  weight  upon  my  conscience.  I  had  been 
cruel,  but  she  had  deserved  it.  I  would  not  hate 
her — I  would  forget  her.  I  scarcely  thought  of 
her.  Never  did  a  man  commit  an  assassination 
with  less  remorse  than  I. 

"  The  countess,  so  often  mentioned,  was  at  the 
chateau  when  I  returned  there.  My  measures 
had  been  so  well  taken  that  she  had  arrived  too 
late  for  the  interment.  On  seeing  me  she  appeared 
greatly  agitated.  Terror,  sympathy,  sorrow,  or  I 
know  not  what,  had  put  so  much  into  her  words 
that  I  could  not  understand  what  she  was  saying 
to  console  me. 

"  Was  I  even  listening  to  her  ?  Had  I  any 
need  of  consolation  ?  I  was  not  sad.  At  last  she 
took  me  familiarly  by  the  hand,  and,  dropping  her 
voice,  said  that  she  was  obliged  to  confide  a  secret 
to  me,  and  that  she  relied  on  my  honour  as  a 
gentleman  not  to  abuse  it.  She  had  given  my  wife 
a  packet  of  letters  to  guard,  not  having  been  able 
co  keep  them  in  her  own  house ;  and  these  letters 
she  now  requested  me  to  return  to  her.  While 
she  was  speaking  I  several  times  felt  a  shudder 
run  through  my  frame.  With  seeming  coolness, 
however,  I  questioned  her  as  to  the  contents  of 
the  letters.  At  this  interrogation  the  lady  started, 
and  replied  angrily  : 


"  1  Sir,  your  wife  has  been  more  generous  than 
you  !  When  she  took  charge  of  my  letters  she 
did  not  demand  to  know  what  they  contained. 
She  even  gave  me  her  promise  that  she  would 
never  set  her  eyes  on  them,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  she  never  read  a  line  of  any  one  of  them. 
She  had  a  noble  heart,  and  would  have  been 
ashamed  to  forfeit  the  pledge  she  had  given.' 

«  <  Very  well,'  I  replied.  '  How  shall  I  recognise 
this  packet  ?  ' 

"  '  It  was  tied  with  a  rose-coloured  ribbon  edged 
with  silver.' 

"  '  I  will  go  and  search  for  it.' 

"  I  took  my  wife's  keys,  knowing  perfectly  well 
where  I  should  find  the  packet ;  but  I  pretended 
to  find  it  with  much  difficulty. 

"  '  Is  this  it  ?  "  I  asked  the  countess,  handing  it 
to  her. 

"  '  Yes,  yes — that  is  it !  See  ! — the  knot  I  my- 
self made  has  never  been  touched.' 

"  I  dared  not  raise  my  eyes  to  hers.  I  feared 
lest  she  should  read  in  them  that  I  had  untied  the 
knot  of  that  packet,  and  something  more. 

"  I  took  leave  of  her  abruptly.  She  sprang  into 
her  carriage  and  drove  off 

"  The  drop  of  blood  had  disappeared,  the  pain 
was  not  manifested  by  any  external  symptom,  and 
yet  the  spot  marked  by  the  drop  burned  me  as  if 
it  had  been  bitten  by  a  corrosive  poison.  This 
pain  grows  from  hour  to  hour.  I  sleep  sometimes, 
but  I  never  cease  to  be  conscious  of  my  suffering. 
I  do  not  complain  to  anybody;  nobody,  indeed, 
would  believe  my  story.  You  have  seen  the 
violence  of  my  torment,  and  you  know  how  much 
the  two  operations  have  relieved  me ;  but  with  the 
healing  of  the  wound  the  pain  returns.  It  has 
now  attacked  me  for  the  third  time,  and  I  have 
no  longer  strength  to  resist  it.  In  an  hour  I 
shall  be  dead.  One  thought  consoles  me ;  it  is 
that  she  avenged  herself  here  below.  She  will 
perhaps  forgive  me  above.  I  thank  you  for  all 
you  have  done  for  me.  May  heaven  reward 
you." 

A  few  days  later  one  might  have  read  in  the 

newspapers    that    S  ,    one    of   the  richest 

landowners,  had  blown  out  his  brains.  Some 
attributed  his  suicide  to  sorrow  caused  by  the 
death  of  his  wife ;  others  better  informed  to  an 
incurable  wound.  Those  who  best  knew  him  said 
that  he  had  been  attacked  by  monomania,  that  his 
incurable  wound  existed  only  in  his  imagination. 

A  section,  at  all  events,  of  the  American  public 
seems  to  consider  that  the  sale  of  Sunday  papers 
in  the  States  has  reached  a  point  where  strong 
repressive  measures  are  necessary.  So  the  other 
day  the  Law  and  Order  League  of  Pittsburg 
secured  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  the  proprietors 
of  papers  published  in  that  city,  entitled  The 
Leader,  The  Dispatch,  and  The  Express,  for  publish- 
ing Sunday  newspapers.  Sunday  journalism  is  so 
huge  a  commercial  success  in  the  States,  however,, 
that  I  expect  this  movement  will  not  go  far  among 
a  people  of  whom  it  may  with  truth  be  said  that 
their  God  is  Mammon. 
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DISPARITY   OP  THE 
RACE, 

La  Semana  Popular, 


HUMAN 


Barcelona. 


\S  NE  of  the  most  difficult  problems  which 
contemporary  science  has  had  to  face 
is :  Do  we  all  belong  to  one  and  the 
same    race,   with    different  ethnical 
characters,  but  one  in  origin,  or  is 
there"**  an  impassable  barrier  between 
various  peoples,  as,  for  instance,  the 
European  and  the  Australian  aborigine  ? 
I  favour  the  latter  theory ;  I  contend  that  the 
population  of  the  world  is  divided  into  several 
races ;  that  diversity  of  colour,  figure,  features, 
etc.,  is  not  the  effect  of  climate,  but  is  indicative 
of  difference  of  race.  Let  us  consider  the  question. 
Man's  Colour  Varies— 
The  colour   of  the   skin   is   independent  of 
artificial  means,  it  does  not  depend   upon  the 
action  of  light  or  heat.    The  exterior  influences 
may  modify  the  individual,  but  not  the  race ;  and 
the  effect  of  climate,  while  it  explains  certain 
modifications  in  the  whites,  does  not  furnish  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  differences  of  colour  in 
various  species. 

But  the  colour  of  the  skin  is  only  one  of  many 
characteristics.  Do  members  of  the  same  group 
retain  in  all  climates,  their  original  stature,  shape 
of  the  head,  features  and  head  of  hair  ? 

We  distinguish  two  classes  of  blacks :  the 
African  and  the  Oceanic  branches.  The  character- 
istic type  of  the  former  is  especially  met  Math  in 
the  centre  and  east  of  the  African  continent.  His 
upper  jawbone  projects  considerably  ;  his  frame  is 
massive  and  ugly ;  his  chest  is  rounder  and  more 
convex  than  that  of  a  European,  being  almost 
round  ;  he  is  generally  taller  than  his  white  or 
yellow-skinned  fellow  creatures  ;  his  hair  is  short, 
black  and  frizzy;  and  his  blood  is  thick  and 
blackish,  and  flows  slowly.  These  characteristics 
he  retains  wherever  you  meet  him — and  how 
different  they  are  to  those  of  other  groups  of  the 
human  family ! 

So,  also,  with  other  groups.  You  can  distinguish 
the  yellow-skinned  men  by  the  protruding  cheek- 
bones and  other  characteristics,  which,  in  spite  of 
all  their  migrations,  these  people  have  retained, 
—does  his  Nature  Vary  with  it? 
It  is  impossible  to  establish  any  connection 
between  the  anatomical  and  moral  characters  of 
various  peoples  and  the  climate  of  the  countries 
which  they  inhabit.  The  fact  is  that  the  features 
are  no  more  influenced  by  climate  than  the  colour 
of  the  skin. 

Now  as  to  the  degree  of  intellectuality,  which 
has  also  been  ascribed  to  climate.  The  intelligence 
of  the  black  is  said  to  be  of  a  low  order ;  he  is 
like  a  child,  thoughtless,  impressionable,  capable  of 
great  devotion,  but  also  of  avenging  himself 
cruelly  for  an  offence. 

But  how  can  we  fully  and  properly  judge  the 
intelligence  and  morality  of  this  race  which  is 
scattered  over  two  continents  only  partly  explored  ? 
Can  we  pass  an  opinion  upon  the  race  as  a  whole 
when  we  know  only  a  portion  of  it  ? 


"  But  if  the  blacks  form  a  distinct  race,  how  is 
it  that  they  have  not  shown  as  much  intellectuality 
as  the  whites  ?  "  It  is  true  that  they  have  not 
given  to  the  world  a  Shakespeare,  a  Plato  or  a 
Newton;  that  we  do  not  find  any  pyramids  or 
hanging  gardens  which  have  been  erected  by  them ; 
but  it  would  be  rash  to  draw  from  these  considera- 
tions the  conclusion  that  they  are  incapable  of 
great  intellectual  development. 

We  are  struck  with  the  superiority  of  the 
whites,  but  we  ought  not  to  judge  any  race  by 
what  it  is  at  one  particular  time.  Go  back  to  the 
Middle  Ages  and  consider  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
at  that  time.  Most  of  its  great  men  have  been 
born  since  then. 

Look  at  the  history  of  that  people  which 
reached  the  highest  point  yet  attained  in  art, 
poetry,  science,  philosophy — the  Greeks  ;  what  is 
the  present  position  of  this  race  ? 

Yet  if  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  had 
written  about  the  philosophy  of  history,  he  would 
not  have  failed  to  consider  the  position  held  by 
the  Hellenes  as  ordained  by  nature,  and  one  which 
they  could  not  possibly  lose.  They  were  playing 
the  principal  part  upon  a  stage  on  which  neither 
Celts,  Gauls,  or  Teutons  even  appeared. 

Then  I  say  that  what  is  to-day  affirmed  of  the 
blacks  might  have  been  said  by  the  Hellenes  of 
those  races  which  have  risen  above  them. 

Who  knows  what  Africa  may  do  in  the  future  ? 
May  not  Europe  be  over-run  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Dark  Continent,  as  it  was  by  the 
Vandals  ?  Does  not  history  tell  us  of  many 
strange  revolutions  ?  The  nation  which  is  at  the 
top  to-day  gives  place  to  another  to-morrow.  The 
Egyptians,  Greeks,  Romans,  have  their  turn  ;  how 
long  will  be  the  rule  of  those  nations  whose  sur- 
prising scientific  discoveries  and  inventions  have 
awakened  a  pride  which  had  previously  bowed 
oefore  the  genius  of  the  ancients  ? 

Does  "  climate "  explain  the  grandeur  and 
decadence  of  Greece  ?  Does  it  account  for  the 
civilisation  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  ?  How  do 
we  know  what  the  black  race  may  do  in  time  to 
come  ? 
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THE   PERFUME   AND   COLOUR  OF 
FLOWERS. 

Aftonbladet,   


Stockholm. 


SOMEONE  has  had  the  curiosity  to  make  an 
enquiry  into  this  subject,  with  the  following 
result : — 

About  4,200  species  of  plants  are  utilised  for 
various  purposes  in  Europe  ;  of  these  only  about 
one-tenth  have  an  agreeable  perfume,  the  others 
being  either  inodorous  or  having  an  unpleasant 
smell. 

White  flowers  are  the  most  numerous  ;  1,124 
species  out  of  4,200  are  white,  and  187  of  these 
have  a  scent.  951  (77  perfumed)  are  yellow  ;  next 
in  order  comes  red  with  823,  of  which  84  give 
forth  a  perfume  ;  then  blue,  594  (34  scented),  and 
violet,  308  (only  13  of  which  have  any  perfume). 
The  remaining  400  kinds  are  of  various  shades  of 
colour,  and  only  28  of  them  have  a  pleasant  smell. 
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Journal  of  Chamber  of  Commerce, 


Constantinople. 


HE  Chinese  Empire  is  pre-eminently 
the  country  of  fantastic  trades.  The 
reason  of  this  may  be  that  out-of-the- 
way  avocations  fall  in  with  the  strange 
,  tastes  and  habits  of  the  "  Sons  of 
Heaven,"  or  it  may  be  that  the 
celestials  have  the  good  sense  to  turn 
to  account  materials  and  products  un- 
utilised by  other  countries  and  peoples.  In  any 
case  the  Chinese  possess  unmistakably  the  genius 
of  commerce,  and  contrive  to  make  the  most  of 
everything  that  offers  itself  to  their  great  com- 
mercial activity. 

It  is  in  Manchuria,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  most 
northern  part  of  China,  that  the  cultivation  of 
dog-fur  reaches  its  highest  development,  and  here 
it  was  that  the  industry  had  its  birth. 

The  Regular  Breeding— 

Every  year,  in  the  port  of  New  Chevang,  an 
important  traffic  is  carried  on  in  cloaks  and  carpets 
made  of  dogs'  skins.  We  have  advisedly  used  the 
word  industry,  for  they  are  not  stray  dogs — any 
sort  of  dogs — which  furnish  the  material  for  these 
articles. 

This  may  have  been  the  case  at  first,  but  it  is 
quite  otherwise  at  the  present  day.  There  are  now 
in  this  part  of  China  regular  dog-farms,  just  as  in 
other  countries  there  are  sheep-farms. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Manchuria,  and 
especially  towards  the  eastern  confines  of  Mon- 
golia, there  exist  thousands  of  flocks  composed  of 
little  dogs  and  she  goats ;  each  of  these  flocks 
contains  from  twenty  to  several  hundreds  of  dogs, 
which  constitute  a  veritable  source  of  wealth.  A 
dog-farmer  will  frequently  give  a  certain  number 
of  dogs  (according  to  the  amount  of  his  fortune) 
as  a  dowry  to  his  daughter. 

—of  Fur-bearing  Dog's. 

The  skins  of  these  animals  are  truly  magnificent. 
Their  hair  is  thick,  long,  silky,  soft,  and  of  excel- 
lent quality.  Its  excellence  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  climate  of  Manchuria  is  extremely 
cold ;  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  its  dog- 
denizens  should  be  well  protected. 

The  beasts  are  usually  strangled  in  mid-winter, 
in  order  that  the  hair  may  be  as  long  as  possible  ; 
but  this  is  never  done  before  they  have  attained 
the  age  of  eight  months. 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  price  at  which  these 
cultivated  furs  are  sold.  A  large  cloak  is  usually 
sold  for  fourteen  shillings  and  sixpence. 

Now,  in  order  to  make  such  a  cloak,  at  least 
eight  beasts  are  required.  We  may  calculate, 
therefore,  that  a  single  skin  fetches  no  more  than 
eighteen  pence,  allowing  something  for  the  not 
inconsiderable  time  and  pains  expended  in  assort- 
ing the  skins.  It  is  necessary,  we  must  remember, 
that  all  the  furs  employed  should  be  of  similar 
bint  and  texture,  and  also,  of  course,  that  they 
should  be  sewn  together  and  shaped  in  order  to 
form  the  cloak. 


THE  SHIP  COLUMBUS  SAILED  IN. 

L'Opinione,   Rome. 

the  time  when  Europe  and  America 
are  celebrating  the  fourth  centenary 
of  the  discovery  of  the  New  World, 
everything  relating  to  Columbus  and 
his  memorable  voyages  becomes  of 
interest. 

Some  researches  have  lately  been 
made  with  a  view  to  getting  some 
better  idea  of  the  kind  of  vessel  upon  which  the 
great  navigator  made  his  way  across  the  ocean, 
and  we  are  able  to  publish  some  interesting 
particulars. 

We  know  that  these  little  vessels  were  called 
caravels,  but  the  result  of  the  investigations  shows 
that  this  name  was  not  given  to  any  one 
particular  class  of  ships.  The  Spaniards  employed 
the  word  carabela,  which  really  comes  from  the 
Greek  word  karali,  to  designate  nondescript 
vessels. 

The  three  vessels  were  named  Santa  Maria, 
Nina,  and  Pinta ;  from  an  examination  of  the 
admiral's  log-book  and  other  documents,  and  the 
sketches  drawn  by  the  pilot  Juan  de  la  Cosa,  we 
find  that  the  dimensions  of  the  first-named  were  : 
length  of  keel  60  feet;  total  length  from  stem 
to  stern,  70  feet ;  greatest  width,  22  feet;  depth 
of  hold,  15  feet;  capacity,  120  to  130  tons. 

The  crew  never  exceeded  ninety  men,  so  the 
vessel  could  carry  a  large  quantity  of  provisions 
and  water.  The  log  mentions  that  the  ship's  boat 
was  30  feet  long,  but  gives  very  little  information 
concerning  the  armament  of  the  ship;  it  makes 
reference  to  the  fact  that  on  a  certain  occasion  the 
admiral  ordered  the  men  to  fire  a  lombardia  and  an 
espingada,  both  very  small  pieces. 

The  Santa  Maria  was  built  like  a  three-master,, 
but  had  five  sails  only  :  main-sail,  surmounted  by 
a  top-sail,  fore-sail,  mizzen-sail,  and  jib-sail.  The 
main-mast  had  a  top,  which,  judging  from  the 
sketch,  was  round  and  served  as  a  shelter  for  the 
musketeers  and  grenade-throwers.  The  form  of 
the  hull  was  that  of  the  round  vessels  of  the  time  ; 
it  had  a  large  turret  at  the  stern  and  a  smaller  one 
at  the  head. 

The  nautical  qualities  of  the  Santa  Maria  were 
excellent ;  she  behaved  well  in  bad  weather  and 
was  a  quick  sailer,  as  were  the  other  two  ships. 
The  admiral's  log  states  that  they  often  attained  a 
speed  of  fourteen  miles  an  hour,  a  very  good  rate 
for  vessels  sailing  in  company. 

The  dimensions  of  the  other  two  are  not  given, 
but  they  are  represented  in  the  sketch  as  being 
much  smaller. 


In  the  admirable  weekly  notes  wThich  Mr. 
Walter  Besant  contributes  to  The  Queen  under 
the  title  The  Voice  of  the  Flying  Day,  he 
recently  showed  that  an  issue  of  The  Times  con- 
tains as  much  matter  as  is  comprised  in  half  of  the 
Bible,  that  is  to  say,  for  3d.  one  can  purchase  a 
paper  containing  three  times  as  much  as  an 
ordinary  three-volume  novel. 
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THE    STORY    OP   THE  ATLANTIC 
CABLE. 

Cyrus  W.  Field,  in  Youth's  Companion,  Boston 



P  HE  Editor  asks  for  a  brief  outline  of  my 
life,  and  especially  of  the  part  it  was 
my  fortune  to  bear  in  establishing 
telegraphic  communication  between 
England  and  America. 

As  I  am  a  business  man,  you  will 
only  expect  me  to  answer  with  business 
simplicity.  Although  I  have  lived  ever 
since  I  was  a  boy  in  the  city  of  New  York,  I  am 
a  native  of  New  England,  of  which  I  am  very 
proud,  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

Seventy-two  years  ago  my  father  was  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  church  in  Stockbridge,  where  I 
was  born,  November  30th,  1819.  I  have  always 
counted  it  a  great  happiness  to  have  passed  my 
boyhood  among  the  Berkshire  Hills. 

Although  four  of  my  brothers  went  to  Williams 
College,  I,  as  I  was  intended  for  business,  simply 
4t  graduated  "  at  the  village  academy,  and  at  fifteen 
years  of  age  left  my  father's  and  mother's  roof  with 
their  love  and  blessing — all  that  they  had  to  give — 
to  make  my  own  way  in  the  world. 

An  Early  and  Successful  Business  Career. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  I  was  in  business 
for  myself  ;  and  following  the  advice  of  Franklin 
in  favour  of  early  marriage,  I  took  the  step  to 
which  I  owe,  not  only  the  chief  happiness  of  my 
life,  but  in  a  great  degree  whatever  success  I 
have  attained. 

Eor  thirteen  years  I  knew  nothing  but  business. 
I  was  up  early  and  late,  giving  myself  no  rest  in 
summer's  heat  or  winter's  cold.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  I  had  reached  what  at  the  start  had 
been  the  limit  of  my  desires.  Ideas  of  fortune 
then  were  much  less  than  now,  and  having  reached 
what  I  aimed  at,  I  resolved  to  retire  from 
business,  that  I  might  enjoy  what  I  had  acquired, 
free  from  anxiety,  and  pass  the  rest  of  my  days 
in  tranquility  and  peace.  Little  did  I  think  that 
the  great  struggle  of  my  life  was  not  yet 
Ijegun ! 

But  for  a  time  I  tried  to  carry  out  my  resolu- 
tions ;  and  taking  junior  partners  to  conduct  the 
house  which  I  had  established,  I  retired. 

Now  I  was  a  gentleman  of  leisure !  But  I  soon 
missed  the  excitement  of  business,  the  contact 
with  men  ;  and  began  to  feel  that  I  was  sinking 
down  from  the  place  of  an  actor  in  the  world  into 
one  of  inglorious  repose. 

The  First  Whisper- 
It  was  at  this  moment  that  a  new  scheme  was 
brought  to  my  attention.  It  was  to  attempt  to 
resuscitate  an  enterprise  that  had  been  begun  and 
had  broken  down — to  carry  a  line  of  telegraph  to 
Newfoundland,  including  a  cable  across  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  and  at  St.  John's  to  connect 
-with  a  line  of  steamers  to  Ireland,  by  which  the 
time  of  communication  might  be  reduced  to  five 
days. 

Had  this  been  proposed  to  me  a  year  before,  I 
should  not  have  given  it  a  thought,  as  I  was 


engrossed  in  my  own  affairs.  Had  it  come  a  year 
later-,  I  should  have  been  embarked  in  something 
else  ;  but  coming  just  when  there  was  a  short 
lull  in  my  activity,  it  seemed  to  be  what\  my 
dear  old  father  would  have  called  a  "  special 
Providence." 

So  I  listened  for  an  evening  to  the  gentleman 
who  wished  to  enlist  me  in  his  scheme.  He  said 
what  he  had  to  say,  and  left  me  to  think  it 
over. 

The  project  did  not  seem  to  me  very  formid- 
able. It  was  no  more  difficult  to  carry  a  line  to 
St.  John's  on  this  side  than  to  some  point  on  the 
Irish  coast.  But  was  this  all  that  could  be 
done  ? 

Beside  me  in  the  library  was  a  globe,  which  I 
began  to  turn  over  to  study  the  relative  positions 
of  Newfoundland  and  Ireland.  Suddenly  the 
thought  flashed  upon  me,  "  Why  not  cany  the 
line  across  the  Atlantic  ?  " 

—and  the  Mighty  Scheme  it  Evolved. 

That  was  the  first  moment  that  the  idea  ever 
entered  my  mind.  It  came  as  a  vision  of  the 
night,  and  never  left  me  until,  thirteen  years  after, 
the  dream  was  fulfilled. 

But  it  is  very  easy  to  draw  a  line  on  a  map  or  a 
globe,  but  quite  another  to  measure  out  all  the 
distances  by  land  and  sea.  As  I  could  not  under- 
take it  alone,  I  looked  about  for  a  few  strong  men 
to  give  it  support. 

My  next-door  neighbour  was  Peter  Cooper, 
whose  name  is  justly  held  in  honour  for  his  simple, 
noble  life,  and  his  great  generosity  to  his  native 
city.  He  had  a  genius  for  mechanics,  as  he  showed 
by  constructing  one  of  the  first  locomotives  in  this 
country.  Though  an  old  man,  he  had  not  grown 
so  conservative  as  to  think  that  there  was  nothing 
new  to  be  done  in  the  world 

The  Men  who  Worked  the  Idea  Out. 

He  was  the  first  to  join  the  enterprise,  and 
stood  by  it  through  all  its  fortunes  to  the  end. 
That  helped  me  to  enlist  Moses  Taylor  and 
Marshall  O.  Roberts,  and  Chandler  White,  who 
with  my  brother,  Mr.  David  Dudley  Field,  as 
legal  adviser — six  in  all — made  the  little  company 
that  undertook  the  telegraph  to  Newfoundland, 
as  preliminary  to  the  larger  undertaking  of 
crossing  the  ocean  itself.  Mr.  White  died  a  few 
months  after,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Wilson  G.  Hunt. 

The  title  of  "  The  New  York,  Newfoundland 
and  London  Telegraph  Company"  indicated  the 
full  scope  of  the  design. 

As  soon  as  we  had  organised,  three  of  us,  Mr. 
White,  my  brother  and  myself,  started  for  New- 
foundland to  get  a  charter,  which  we  obtained 
after  some  weeks'  negotiation,  giving  us  the 
exclusive  right  to  land  a  submarine  cable  upon  its 
shores  for  fifty  years. 

Now  the  work  began  in  earnest.  The  first 
thing  we  had  to  do  was  to  build  a  line  of  tele- 
graph four  hundred  miles  through  an  uninhabited 
country;  cutting  our  way  through  the  forests, 
climbing  hills,  plunging  into  swamps,  and  crossing 
rivers. 
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When  we  came  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  we 
had  our  rirst  experience  in  laying  a  submarine 
cable.  It  was  but  a  short  line,  less  than  a 
hundred  miles  long,  and  yet  we  failed  even  in 
that ;  and  the  attempt  had  to  be  renewed  the 
following  year,  when  it  was  successful. 

Of  course  we  felt  a  great  satisfaction  that  we 
had  got  so  far.  We  had  crossed  the  land,  but 
could  we  cross  the  sea?  As  we  stood  upon  the 
cliffs  of  Newfoundland  and  looked  off  upon  the 
great  deep,  we  saw  that  our  greatest  task  was 
still  before  us. 

For  this  we  had  been  preparing  by  preliminary 
investigations.  Before  we  could  embark  in  an 
enterprise  of  which  there  had  been  no  example, 
we  must  know  about  the  ocean  itself,  into  which 
■we  were  to  venture.  We  had  sailed  over  it,  but 
"who  knew  what  was  under  it  ?  The  cable  must 
be  on  the  bottom ;  and  what  sort  of  a  bottom  was 
it  ?  Smooth  and  even,  or  rugged  as  Switzerland, 
now  sinking  into  [deep  abysses,  and  then  rising 
in  mountain  chains  over  which  the  cable  must 
hang  suspended,  to  be  swept  to  and  fro  by  the 
deep  undercurrents  of  the  ocean  ? 

The  Telegraphic  Plateau. 

Fortunately  just  then  careful  soundings  by 
English  and  American  navigators  showed  that  the 
ocean -bed.  was  one  vast  plain,  broader  than  the 
steppes  of  Siberia  or  the  prairies  of  America, 
reaching  nearly  from  shore  to  shore  ;  and  in  their 
surprise  and  joy  they  christened  it  the  "tele- 
graphic plateau,"  so  much  did  it  seem  like  a 
special  conformation  of  the  globe  for  the  service 
of  man. 

But  giving  it  that  name  did  not  prove  that  a 
cable  could  be  laid  across  it.  The  mechanical 
difficulty  alone  was  enormous.  Men  had  stretched 
heavy  chains  across  rivers  as  booms  to  bar  the 
passage  of  ships,  but  who  ever  dreamed  of  a  chain 
over  two  thousand  miles  long  ? 

If  it  could  be  drawn  out  to  such  a  length,  would 
it  not  fall  in  pieces  by  its  own  weight  ?  But 
suppose  all  went  well,  and  it  should  hold  together 
long  enough  to  be  got  safely  overboard,  and  to  be 
dropped  in  the  ooze  of  the  ocean  bed,  what  would 
it  be  good  for  ? 

There  rose  the  scientific  difficulty :  Could  an 
electric  current  be  sent  through  it  ? 

The  fact  that  a  cable  had  been  laid  across  the 
British  Channel,  so  that  you  could  telegraph  from 
Dover  to  Calais,  was  no  proof  that  a  current 
could  be  sent  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
Atlantic. 

What  great  Electricians  had  to  Say. 

To  get  an  answer  to  this  question,  we  appealed 
to  the  greatest  authorities  in  both  countries. 
Morse  said,  "Yes,  it  could  be  done."  So  said 
Faraday  ;  and  when  I  asked  the  old  man,  "  How 
long  will  it  take  for  the  current  to  pass  from 
shore  to  shore  ? "  he  answered,  "  Possibly  one 
second  ! " 

Such  words  of  cheer  put  us  in  good  heart  and 
hope,  and  yet  the  only  final  and  absolute  test  was 
that  of  experiment.  And  a  very  costly  experi- 
ment it  must  be. 


To  make  such  a  cable  as  we  required,  and  lay  it 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  would  cost  six  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling  —  three  millions  of 
dollars  !  Where  was  all  that  money  to  come 
from  % 

I  went  from  city  to  city,  addressing  Chambers 
of  Commerce  and  other  financial  bodies  in  England 
and  the  United  States.  All  listened  with  respect' 
but  such  was  the  general  incredulity  that  men 
were  slow  to  subcribe.  To  show  my  faith  by  my 
works,  I  took  one-fourth  of  the  whole  capital 
myself.  And  so  at  last,  with  the  help  of  a  few, 
the  necessary  sum  was  got  together  and  the  work 
began. 

The  year  1857  saw  the  cable  on  board  of  two 
ships  furnished  by  the  governments  of  England 
and  the  United  States,  which  put  to  sea,  but  had 
hardly  got  more  than  three  hundred  miles  from 
the  coast  of  Ireland  when  the  cable  broke,  and 
they  had  to  return.  So  ended  the  first  ex- 
pedition. 

Despondency— 

The  next  year  we  tried  again,  and  thought  we 
could  diminish  the  difficulty  and  the  danger  by 
beginning  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic,  and  there 
splicing  the  cable,  when  the  two  ships  should  sail 
eastward  and  westward  till  they  should  land  the 
two  ends  on  the  opposite  shores.  This  plan  was 
carried  out.  They  reached  mid-ocean,  and  splicing 
the  cables  together,  the  ships  bore  away  for 
Ireland  and  Newfoundland,  but  had  not  gone  a 
hundred  miles  before  the  cable  broke.  Several  times 
we  tried  it,  wuth  the  same  result.  Then  a  storm 
arose,  in  which  one  of  the  ships,  the  Agamemnon, 
came  near  foundering ;  and  at  last  all  were  glad 
to  get  safely  back  again  into  the  shelter  of  an 
English  port. 

I  went  to  London  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors.  It  was  not  a  very  cheerful 
meeting.  On  every  face  was  a  look  of  disappoint- 
ment. Some  thought  that  we  had  done  every- 
thing that  brave  men  could  do,  and  that  now  it 
was  time  to  stop.  To  make  another  attempt  was 
folly  and  madness. 

So  strong  was  this  feeling  that  when  the  more 
resolute  of  us  talked  of  renewing  the  attempt,  the 
vice-president  rose  and  left  the  room. 

It  was  then  that  we  took  courage  from  despair. 
We  had  failed  already ;  we  could  not  do  worse 
than  fail  again !  There  was  a  possibility  of 
success ;  it  was  indeed  a  forlorn  hope,  but  we 
would  try  it. 

—Turned  into  Joy. 

Again  the  ships  put  to  sea,  but  there  was  little 
enthusiasm,  for  there  were  few  in  either  hemi- 
sphere who  expected  anything  but  a  repetition  of 
our  former  experience.  Such  was  the  state  of 
the  public  mind  when,  on  August  5th,  1858,  it 
was  suddenly  flashed  over  the  country  that  the 
Niagara  had  reached  Newfoundland,  while  the 
Agamemnon  had  reached  Ireland,  so  that  the 
expedition  was  a  complete  success. 

The  revulsion  of  feeling  was  all  the  greater 
from  the  previous  despondency,  and  for  a  few 
weeks  everybody  was  wild  with  excitement. 
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Then  the  messages  grew  fewer  and  fainter,  till 
at  last  they  ceased  altogether.  The  voices  of  the 
sea  were  dumb. 

Then  came  a  reaction.  Many  felt  that  they  had 
been  deceived,  and  that  no  messages  had  ever 
crossed  the  Atlantic.  Others,  while  admitting  that 
there  had  been  a  few  broken  messages,  yet  con- 
cluded from  the  sudden  failure  that  a  deep  sea 
cable  must  be  subject  to  such  interruptions  that  it 
could  never  be  relied  upon  as  a  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  continents. 

A  year  or  two  after,  a  company  was  formed  to 
construct  a  land  line  along  the  western  coast  of 
America,  with  the  design  that  from  the  far  north- 
western coast  it  should  be  strung  along  from  one 
stepping-stone  to  another,  by  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
till  it  came  within  easy  distance  of  Siberia,  the 
whole  breadth  of  which  must  be  crossed,  and  so 
at  last  Europe  might  be  reached  by  way  of 
Asia ! 

This  vast  undertaking  was  actually  begun,  and 
carried  forward  with  great  energy  till  it  was 
stopped  in  mid-career  by  the  success  of  the  Atlantic 
Cable. 

But  for  this  we  had  to  wait  seven  long  years. 
Our  country  was  plunged  in  a  tremendous  Civil 
War,  and  had  no  time  to  think  of  the  enterprises 
of  peace. 

A  Lureh  that  Cost  £600,000. 

But  in  these  years  ocean  telegraphy  had  made 
great  progress.  Other  facilities  we  found  that  we 
had  not  before.  The  Great  Eastern,  which  from 
its  enormous  bulk  had  proved  too  unwieldy  for 
ordinary  commerce,  was  the  only  ship  afloat  that 
could  carry  a  cable  that  was  twice  as  heavy  as  the 
former ;  but  the  whole  was  coiled  within  her  sides, 
and  with  the  mighty  burden  of  twenty  thousand 
tons,  she  put  to  sea. 

Never  had  there  been  such  a  prospect  of  success. 
For  twelve  hundred  miles  she  rode  the  sea  in 
triumph,  till  in  a  sudden  lurch  of  the  ship  the 
cable  snapped,  and  once  more  all  our  hopes  were 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried. 

For  one  whole  month  we  hung  over  the  spot 
trying  to  raise  the  cable,  but  in  vain  ;  and  again 
we  took  our  "  melancholy  way  "  back  across  the 
waters  which  had  been  the  scene  of  so  many  failures. 

This  last  disaster  upset  all  our  calculations.  Our 
cable  was  broken  and  our  money  was  gone,  and 
we  must  begin  all  over  again. 

Fresh  capital  had  to  be  raised  to  the  amount  of 
six  hundred  thousand  pounds.  That  single  lurch 
of  the  ship  cost  us  millions  of  dollars  and  the  delay 
of  another  year. 

The  Supreme  Effort. 

But  time  brings  round  all  things,  and  the  next 
year,  1866,  the  Great  Eastern,  laden  with  a  new 
burden,  once  more  swung  her  mighty  hulk  out  on 
the  bosom  of  the  Atlantic.  For  fourteen  days  she 
bore  steadily  to  the  west,  while  we  kept  up  our 
communication  with  the  Old  World  that  we  had 
left  behind. 

It  was  the  time  of  the  war  between  Prussia  and 
Austria,  and  every  day  we  received  news  of  the 
progress  of  the  campaign ;  we  heard  of  the  battle 


of  Sadowa,  and  the  March  of  the  Prussian  army 
toward  Vienna. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  voyage  we  watched  for" 
the  land  as  Columbus  watched  for  the  first  sign 
of  a  New  World.  At  length,  on  the  27th  day  of 
July,  we  cast  anchor  in  Trinity  Bay  in  the  little 
harbour  of  "Heart's  Content,"  that  seemed  to 
have  been  christened  in  anticipation  of  the  joy  of 
that  hour. 

All  the  ship's  crew  joined  to  lift  the  heavy  shore 
end  out  of  the  Great  Eastern  into  the  boats,  and 
then  to  drag  it  up  the  beach  to  the  telegraph 
house,  where  every  signal  was  answered  from 
Ireland,  not  in  broken  utterances,  as  with  the  old 
cable,  but  clearly  and  distinctly,  as  a  man  talk  ; 
with  his  friend;  and  we  knew  that  the  probl<  m 
was  solved,  and  that  telegraphic  communication 
was  firmly  established  between  the  Old  World 
and  the  New.  But  our  work  was  not  quite 
ended.  There  was  the  last  year's  cable  with  its 
broken  end  lying  in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  As 
soon  as  the  work  of  unloading  the  Great  h  astern 
was  done,  she  bore  away  for  mid-ocean  to  grapple 
for  the  lost  cable.  It  was  not  difficult  to  find  it ; 
and  again  and  again  we  grappled  it.  But  it  was 
not  an  easy  matter  to  bring  up  such  a  weight  from 
a  depth  of  more  than  two  miles. 

Fishing"  up  the  old  Cable. 

Sometimes  we  caught  sight  of  it  as  it  was  held 
by  our  grappling  irons,  but  the  strain  was  tre- 
mendous, and  the  nearer  we  drew  it  to  us,  the 
more  it  writhed  like  a  sea-serpent,  till  it  broke 
away  and  plunged  into  the  sea. 

This  happened  many  times,  but  at  last,  after 
repeated  trials,  it  was  caught  and  held  so  firmly 
that  it  could  not  escape ;  and  being  spliced  with 
the  cable  on  board,  it  was  paid  out  safely  to  the 
shore  of  Newfoundland. 

Then  not  one  but  two  perfect  cables  were  laid 
across  the  Atlantic. 

Since  that  time,  now  a  quarter  of  a  century,, 
telegraphic  communication  has  not  been  inter- 
rupted for  a  single  day. 

Well-earned  Success. 

In  looking  back  over  these  eventful  years,  I 
wonder  how  we  had  courage  to  carry  it  through 
in  the  face  of  so  many  defeats,  and  of  almost 
universal  unbelief.  A  hundred  times  I  reproached 
myself  for  persisting  in  what  seemed  beyond  the 
power  of  man.  And  again  there  came  a  feeling 
that,  having  begun,  I  could  not  turn  back ;  at  any 
cost  I  must  see  it  through. 

At  last  God  gave  us  the  victory.  And  now.  as 
we  see  its  results,  all  who  had  a  part  in  it  must  feel 
rewarded  for  their  labors  and  their  sacrifices. 

That  iron  chain  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  a  link 
to  bind  nations  together.  The  magnetic  currents 
that  pass  and  repass  are  but  the  symbols  and  the 
instruments  of  the  invisible  yet  mighty  currents  of 
human  affection  that,  as  they  pass  to  and  fro,  touch 
a  thousand  chords  of  love  and  sympathy,  and  thus 
bring  into  nearer,  closer  and  sweeter  relations  the 
separated  members  of  the  one  great  family  of 
mankind. 
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ANCIENTS. 


Weekblad  voor  Nederland. 


Amsterdam. 


N  the  year  1888  a  party  of  Arabs  found 
a  number  of  earthern  tablets  in  the 
hills  known  as  Tel-Amarna,  a  group 
of  ruins  about  180  miles  to  the  South 
of  Memphis  ;  these  tablets  were  covered 
with  hieroglyphics  describing  certain 
events  in  the  history  of  Ancient  Egypt. 
This  discovery  led  to  further  search, 
resulting  in  the  excavation  of  the  whole  collection 
— about  300 — which  was  sent  to  Europe  to  be 
sold. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  these  "  documents" 
belonged  to  the  Egyptian  "  Foreign  Office  "  during 
the  important  period  of  the  18th  dynasty,  contain- 
ing letters  of  the  Kings  of  Egypt.  Babylon  and 
Mithani  (North  Mesopotamia) ;  the  reports  of  the 
Egyptian  viceroys  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  Gebal,  and  even 
Jerusalem  (200  years  before  Moses) ;  and,  in  short, 
a  most  interesting  series  of  official  "  papers." 
Most  of  the  tablets  referred  to  the  governments 
of  Amenophis  III.  and  IY. 

The  Lengthy  Negotiations— 

The  latter  king  seems  to  have  married,  among 
others,  three  women  belonging  to  one  family — the 
sister  and  two  daughters  of  Kallimasin,  king  of 
Chaldea.  Although  consent  had  readily  been 
given  in  two  cases,  the  Chaldean  monarch 
was  reluctant  to  hand  over  his  youngest  child  to 
the  Egyptian. 

When  the  proposition  was  first  made  to  him 
Kallimasin  wrote  that  his  daughter  was  too  young 
to  marry,  and  asked  Pharaoh  to  wait  a  while. 
"  You  have  told  me,"  he  wrote,  u  that  you  wish  to 
marry  my  daughter ;  but  since  you  married  my 
sister  she  has  never  been  seen  by  anyone,  and 
nobody  knows  whether  she  is  alive  or  dead." 

So  he  will  not  let  his  child  go  until  he  hears 
something  about  the  fate  of  her  aunt.  As  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  sister,  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  she  is  dead.  Kallimasin  had  sent  a  mission 
to  the  Egyptian  Court,  but  the  members  of  it  were 
too  young  and  inexperienced  to  be  able  to  discover 
which  of  the  women  (whom  they  saw  all  together) 
was  the  sister  of  their  royal  master. 

Amenophis  wrote  in  reply  :  "  Send  a  wise  man 
here,  and  let  him  see  how  the  king  honours  her." 

The  Chaldean  then  fell  back  upon  other  argu- 
ments. He  complained  that  other  kings  who  had 
married  his  daughters  had  sent  him  rich  presents, 
Taut  Amenophis  had  not  only  neglected  to  do  this, 
but  had  even  detained  the  soldiers  and  w^aggons 
which  formed  the  bride's  escort  ! 

—with  which  the  Bride  had  Nothing  to  do. 

This  brought  forth  a  rather  angry  reply  from 
the  royal  wooer ;  he  knew  nothing  of  the  lost 
troops.  If  they  were  lost,  which  he  doubted,  they 
had  been  captured  by  the  Canaanites.  He  was 
ready  to  do  all  that  other  kings  had,  and  even 
more. 

But  the  father  still  holds  back,  and  on  one  of  the 


tablets  we  find  the  cause  ;  he  himself  was  anxious 
to  marry  an  Egyptian  princess,  but  in  answer  to 
his  proposal  he  was  told  that  "the  daughter  of  a 
king  of  Egypt  was  not  given  to  anybody." 

However,  he  took  it  coolly  and  asked  for  some 
other  pretty  woman  from  Egypt,  although  he  could 
not  refrain  from  saying  :  "  You  do  not  act  like  a 
friend  and  a  brother." 

Amenophis  still  refused,  and  the  next  letter  to 
him  contained  this  threat :  "As  you  have  not 
sent  me  a  wife,  I  will  do  the  same  by  you,  and 
will  prevent  any  woman  of  Babylon  from  going 
into  Egypt." 

However,  things  went  smoothly  in  the  end,  to 
judge  by  this  last  epistle  of  Kallimasin  :  "  Con- 
cerning your  request  for  my  daughter  Sukharte, 
as  she  is  now  of  an  age  to  marry,  I  will  send  her 
to  you  if  you  write  for  her  and  send  the  pre- 
sents." 

It  seems  that  a  princess  had  just  as  little  voice 
in  the  question  of  her  marriage  thirty-four 
centuries  ago  as  in  the  last  century — or  in  the 
present.  > 
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POACHERS'  WIVES. 

£        Land  and  Water,  London. 

sjfeiiijfj  S  was  the  case  with  the  smugglers' 
Wm^^Slk  womenkind,  the  poachers'  wives  are  a 
considerable  aid  to  their  husbands  ;  it 
is  to  a  certain  extent  true  to  say  that 
without  their  aid  poaching  could  not 
be  carried  on.  They  are  both  active 
and  passive  agents  in  the  exciting 
game ;  it  is  their  business  to  get  the 
poached  fish  into  town  or  village. 

Experienced  poachers  rarely  carry  game  upon 
them,  choosing  to  secrete  it  in  some  stack  or  rick 
or  disused  quarry,  until  such  time  as  it  can  be 
borne  away  in  safety.  Even  more  so  than  country 
carriers  and  early  morning  milkmen  women  are 
their  successful  agents. 

Sometimes  they  are  seen  labouring  under  a 
heavy  load  carried  in  a  sack,  with  faggots  and 
rotten  sticks  protruding  from  the  mouth  ;  or  with 
a  large  basket  innocently  covered  with  crisp, 
green  cresses  which  effectually  hide  the  bright, 
silvery  fish. 

On  one  occasion  it  got  noised  abroad  that  the 
police  would  make  a  raid  upon  a  certain  cottage 
where  an  illegal  net  was  known  to  be  kept.  The 
dwelling  was  a  disused  tollbar,  and  commanded  a 
long  stretch  of  turnpike  road.  The  woman  of  the 
house  saw  the  constables  approaching,  and  made 
the  most  of  her  time. 

Taking  off  her  gown,  she  fastened  one  end  of 
the  long,  narrow  net  to  a  projecting  crook  in  the 
wall;  then,  retiring  to  the  further  side  of  the 
kitchen,  attached  the  other  end  to  the  whalebone 
of  her  stays,  and,  by  turning  round  and  round, 
wound  the  net  about  her  capacious  person. 
When  the  constables  arrived  she  accompanied  them 
in  their  vain  search  into  every  nook  and  corner  of 
the  cottage. 
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THE  RICHEST  AUSTRALIAN 
GOLD  FIELD. 

Town  and  Country  Journal,  Sydney. 


*"  BOUT  the  beginning  of  18 GO  news  came 
to  Sydney,  and  soon  spread  all  over  the 
colony,  that  rich  gold  had  been  struck 
at  a  most  out-of-the-way  place  in  the 
Snowy  Mountains.  It  was  said  to  be 
about  sixty  miles  from  any  settlement, 
Cooma  on  the  one  side  and  Tumut  on 
the  other  being  the  nearest  towns. 
Great  accounts,  to  some  extent,  of 
course,  exaggerated,  were  circulated  of  the  in- 
hospitable climate  of  these  mountainous  snowy 
regions,  and  the  danger  to  life  and  the  privations 
that  would  ensue  if  persons  attempted  to  go  there 
except  in  the  height  of  summer. 

But  what  cared  the  miners  of  those  days 
for  snow  or  privation  of  any  kind  ?  They 
were  a  hardy,  fine  race  of  men.  Colonials 
used  to  a  rough  bush  life,  and  emigrants  fresh  from 
Europe,  full  of  life  and  health  and  enterprise,  all 
intent  on  getting  the  glittering  yellow  metal  and 
prepared  to  face  greater  hardships  than  were  likely 
to  be  met  with  in  the  Snowy  Mountains  of 
Australia. 

The  Rush  fop  Wealth. 

And  so  on  they  rushed  to  the  Snowy,  as  it  was 
then  termed,  and  before  the  rush  had  well  set  in 
winter — which  comes  early  in  those  parts — was 
upon  them.  Before,  however,  the  first  snow  of 
the  season  came,  the  Government  had  issued 
notices  warning  the  people  not  to  attempt  to 
travel  in  the  heavy  snow  which  would  certainly 
come,  and  they  had  high  posts  erected  all  along 
the  track  from  where  the  snow  would  lie  as  a  guide 
to  the  new  diggings. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  July,  1860,  that  we 
arrived  at  the  great  Snowy  River  rush,  and  what 
a  sight  presented  itself  at  and  around  the  spot 
where  now  Kiandra  stands.  A  complete  town 
had  been  built,  and  in  all  directions  were  the 
tents  and  log  cabins  of  the  miners,  and  a  more 
heterogeneous,  and  what  may  be  called  mixed  lot, 
seldom  have  been  gathered  together. 

The  Fashionable  Drink. 

Of  public  houses,  of  course,  there  were  numbers 
— that  owned  by  a  big  brawny  Scotsman,  John 
Carmichael,  being  the  chief,  and  it  was  a  sight  to 
see  John  himself  and  his  Yankee  barmen  filling 
the  tumblers  with  brandy  hot,  the  fashionable 
drink  of  the  place,  and  in  true  American  style, 
sliding  them  along  the  counter,  it  might  be  for 
yards,  to  the  thirsty  diggers. 

Then  at  night  there  were  the  dance  houses, 
where  could  be  seen  the  gaudily  attired  young 
ladies  from  Sydney,  waltzing  with  the  miners, 
dressed  in  what  was  then  the  morning  and 
evening  costume — the  moleskin  trousers  and  blue 
serge  shirt. 

The  consumption  of  brandy  hot — a  compound 
of  boiling  water,  brandy,  and  sugar — was  enor- 
mous. It  seemed  to  be  drunk  by  all  classes  from 
morning  till  night,  for  bitter  was  the  cold,  and 


standing  in  ice-cold  water  all  day  rocking  the 
cradle,  with  probably  snow  falling  thickly  around, 
was  no  child's  play,  and  the  fiction  prevailed 
more  then  than  even  now  that  to  keep  out  the 
cold  you  must  dose  the  inside  with  hot  and 
ardent  spirit. 

For  wild  excitement,  for  dissipation,  for  fighting 
over  the  right  to  claims,  for  good  fellowship 
among  all  classes,  for  mud  in  the  so-called  t  reel 
and  roads,  and,  as  has  been  said,  for  brandy  hot, 
Kiandra  was  far  and  away  beyond  all  the  gold 
rushes  ever  seen  in  New  South  Wales. 

Difficulties  of  Transit. 

Of  course  provisions  and  goods  of  all  kinds 
were  enormous  in  price,  for  everything  had  to  be 
packed  on  horses  or  carried  by  the  Chinese  on 
their  bamboo  sticks  for  the  ten  or  twelve  miles 
into  the  town.  Drays  could  not  travel ;  and 
indeed  lucky  were  you  if  in  drawing  near  the 
diggings  you  did  not  get  your  horse  in  a  bog,  and 
had  not  to  take  off  your  saddle  and  leave  the 
animal  to  die  as  it  sunk  deeper  and  deeper  in  the 
swamp. 

All  drinks  at  the  public  house  were  Is.,  and  as 
it  seemed  everybody  drank  with  everybody,  it  may 
well  be  supposed  that  the  publicans  did  a  roaring 
trade.  But  there  was  gold  for  all  this,  gold  in 
such  abundance,  and  so  easily  got — though,  as  it 
turned  out,  lying  only  in  a  very  circumscribed 
area — as  was  never  excelled  in  the  country. 

At  Lambing  Flat,  which  succeeded  Kiandra  as 
a  "  rush,"  the  gold  was  immense  in  quantity,  and 
chiefly  obtained  at  a  depth  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet ;  but  at  the  Snowy  the  gold  lay  thick 
on  the  bed  rock,  on  a  flat  or  two  just  rising  from 
the  river,  actually  close  to  the  roots  of  the  grass. 

Gold  by  the  Pailful. 

Indeed,  from  the  grass  to  ten  feet  the  shining 
metal  lay  in  coarse  pieces  quite  thick,  so  that  it 
was  scraped  up  really  by  the  pannikin  full.  It 
was  an  interesting  sight  to  see  the  miners  panning 
off,  and  to  notice  the  immense  quantity  of  coarse 
gold  being  obtained;  one  piece  was  just  twelve 
pounds  of  pure  gold,  and  one  and  two  pound 
pieces  were  common  enough. 

Great  expectations  were  entertained  at  the  time 
that  the  Snowy  River  was  to  produce  a  very  big 
goldfield,  and  that  the  mountains  around  wTere,  so 
to  speak,  full  of  gold  ;  but  it  turned  out  that  it 
was  only  in  a  small  flat  or  two  lying  close  to  the 
river  that  the  precious  metal  could  be  found. 

In  the  denudation  of  the  reefs  which  doubtless 
had  ages  ago  towered  above  the  present  surface, 
the  gold  shed  by  them  had  found  its  way  to  the 
depression  of  the  bed  rock  in  these  flats,  and  had 
there  remained  untouched  till  the  enterprising 
digger  came  in  1860  to  claim  it  as  his  own. 

And  so  the  ground  in  which  the  rich  gold  was 
found  proved  to  be  woefully  small  in  extent. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said  of  Kiandra  that  while  it 
was  the  richest  field  ever  opened  up  in  New  South 
Wales,  it  was  a  mere  patch  ;  and  so  the  rush  lasted 
only  about  a  year,  and  the  excitement  had  in  that 
time  almost  ceased. 
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THE    SEARCH  LIGHT. 


Perhaps  one  of  the  most  singular  aspects  of 
these  rushes  or  new  goldfields  was  the  mixed  state 
of  society  that  existed.  In  marking  out  a  claim, 
say  of  four  men's  ground — in  those  days  forty 
square  feet — you  probably  found  yourself  with 
three  companions  or  mates  exceedingly  diverse  in 
character  and  social  standing. 

All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 

One,  probably  a  gentleman  who  drove  his  team 
of  bullocks  for  a  business,  and  whose  language 
and  demeanour  did  not  tend  to  social  comfort ; 
another  might  be  a  person  who  had  years  before 
come  out  for  his  country's  good,  who  might  be  a 
decent,  well-behaved  man,  or  one  who  would  cut 
your  throat  for  a  £o  note,  and  the  third  might 
probably  be  a  young  Englishman,  just  landed  in 
the  colony,  who  a  year  before  was  grinding  away 
at  mathematics  or  Greek  at  Cambridge  or  Oxford 
University. 

Indeed,  in  those  days  you  could  not  choose  your 
mates  often,  because  you  all  rushed  together 
helter  skelter  to  mark  out  claims,  and  the  adjoin- 
ing claim  holders  came  into  your  party  whether 
you  liked  it  or  not.  To  get  on  at  all  you  had  to 
be  jolly  and  companionable,  and  to  show  that  if 
trouble  was  made  you  know  how  to  take  care  of 
yourself. 

Yes,  curious  indeed  was  the  state  of  society  on 
those  rushes,  hardly  to  be  realised  in  these  com- 
paratively dull  and  prosaic  times.  At  Lambing 
Flat,  for  instance,  a  man  who  made  a  living  by 
stripping  bark  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  who  had,  indeed,  been  ordained  by  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  in  England. 

On  one  rush  might  have  been  seen  a  fine,  hand- 
some man  carrying  meat  round  in  a  pannier  for 
sale  to  the  miners,  who  had  been  an  officer  in  a 
crack  cavalry  regiment,  and  had  a  year  or  two 
before  figured  as  a  dandy  in  sundry  London 
drawing-rooms. 

A  Duke's  Son  Bottle-washing. 

Then  about  this  time  there  was  the  youngest 
son  of  an  English  duke,  the  scion  of  one  of  the 
most  ancient  families  of  England,  whose  occupa- 
tion was  washing  bottles  in  Sydney  at  the 
munificent  income  of  £2  per  week.  Altogether 
society  was  what  may  be  called  considerably  mixed. 

The  fact  is,  a  man  not  having  the  factitious  aids 
of  wealth  or  wealthy  relatives  beside  him  soon  fell 
and  succumbed  to  the  demon  drink,  unless  he  had 
the  strength  of  mind  to  be  moderate  in  his  nobbier, 
and  the  enterprising,  cautious,  steady  man  rose  to 
the  surface,  no  matter  from  where  he  came  or 
what  his  surroundings. 


HOW   FOREIGN   EMIGRANTS  FARE 
IN  LIVERPOOL. 


On  the  occasion  of  the  Ulster  Unionist  Con- 
vention at  Belfast  The  Belfast  Evening  Telegraph 
made  a  great  effort.  The  issue  consisted  of  eight 
pages  of  eight  columns  each,  and  contained  no 
fewer  than  twenty-one  illustrations,  depicting  the 
meeting  and  leading  speakers.  The  Convention 
was  held  from  12  noon  until  2.40,  and  the  issue 
was  selling  on  the  streets  at  3  o'clock. 


Liverpool. 


N  reaching  Liverpool  by  train,  the  light, 
portable  baggage  of  the  emigrants  is 
conveyed  by  cart,  and  a  lot  of  it  by 
the  sturdy  arms  of  the  travellers,  to 
the  various  large  boarding  -  houses 
appointed  by  the  shipping  companies. 

The  houses  in  which  our  foreign 
visitors  are  lodged  are  large  and  com- 
modious, many  of  them  having  formerly  been  the 
residences  of  some  of  our  leading  mercantile  men, 
before  the  merchant  princes  of  the  city  drifted  out 
into  the  suburbs. 

What  it  Costs  to  Board  Them. 
The  companies  pay  two  shillings  a  head  per  day 
for  food  and  lodgings.    This  charge  is  divided  into 
sixpence  for  each  meal  and  another  sixpence  for 
bed. 

If  the  passengers  stay  at  Liverpool  only  half  a 
day  and  partake  of  two  meals,  the  boarding-house 
keeper  receives  but  one  shilling  for  each  person, 
but  hundreds  during  the  season  stop  several  days, 
and  small  as  the  charge  seems,  the  keeper  makes  a 
good  thing  of  it. 

The  menu  is,  of  course,  of  the  plainest  description, 
but  the  supply  is  abundant.  Coffee  and  bread  and 
butter  are  supplied  for  breakfast ;  soups,  meat 
usually  boiled — and  potatoes  for  dinner  ;  and  tea, 
with  bread  and  butter,  for  tea. 

Farming  out  Emigrants. 

If  any  of  the  authorised  boarding-house  keepers 
cannot  find  room  for  all  the  passengers  arriving  at 
one  time,  a  circumstance  often  occurring  at  the 
height  of  the  season,  they  simply  farm  them  out 
to  the  occupiers  of  neighbouring  houses.  These 
latter  take  them  in  at  Is.  6d.  or  Is.  8d.  per  head, 
so  that  the  officially  appointed  boarding-house 
keepers  make  a  nice  little  income  in  this  way  with- 
out much  trouble. 

The  busiest  time  of  the  year  in  the  emigration 
traffic  is  in  March,  April,  and  May.  It  then  falls 
off  considerably  until  after  harvest  time,  when  it 
revives  again  for  a  month  or  two,  and  then  dies 
away,  to  commence  active  operations  in  the  follow- 
ing spring. 

Before  going  on  board  the  steamer  many  of  the 
passengers  have  to  undergo  an  examination  by  the 
company's  doctor,  who  goes  round  to  the  boarding- 
houses.  If  his  report  is  unsatisfactory,  the 
persons  suffering  from  illness  are  detained. 

When  on  board  they  have  to  go  through  another 
ordeal  in  the  shape  of  an  examination  by  the 
Government  emigration  doctor,  who  is  very  par- 
ticular, especially  as  regards  children. 

The  little  ones  of  the  party  often  give  rise  to 
further  trouble  just  at  the  moment  of  departure, 
for,  as  with  children  all  over  the  world,  they  stray 
away  and  get  lost.  Then  there  is  excitement 
visible  in  one  family  group  at  any  rate,  and  if  the 
diminutive  wanderer  cannot  be  traced  in  time  the 
parents  have  to  wait  on  shore  until  the  lost  one 
has  been  found. 
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,  THE  NIGHT  POLICE  OP  SPAIN. 

Novoye  Vremya,  St.  Petersburg. 

HE  foreigner  who  passes  a  night  in  a 
Spanish  town  for  the  first  time  is 
awakened  several  times  by  a  cry 
uttered  at  regular  intervals;  it  is 
monotonous,  somewhat  sad,  but  not 
unmusical.  He  wonders  what  it  is, 
and  finally  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  some  drunken  fellow  or 
practical  joker. 

Should  he  go  out  on  the  balcony,  he  sees  a  man 
enveloped  in  a  long  cloak,  and  wearing  a  red  and 
black  cap  ;  in  one  hand  he  carries  a  lantern  with 
coloured  glass,  in  the  other  a  kind  of  lance. 
A  Sereno  and  his  Duties. 
This  man  walks  slowly  along,  quietly  inspecting 
the  houses,  shaking  the  doors  and  trying  the 
shutters  to  see  if  all  is  secure  ;  at  every  ten  steps 
or  so  he  utters  this  prolonged  cry.  He  is  called  a 
sereno. 

This  functionary  has  under  his  supervision  a 
block  of  houses,  or  "  demarcacion  "  as  the  Spaniards 
call  it.  He  has  three  or  four  vigilants  under  him, 
according  to  the  population  of  the  "  demarcacion," 
each  of  whom  has  to  look  after  a  block  of  ten  or 
fifteen  buildings. 

The  principal  duties  of  a  sereno  are  summed  up 
in  the  following  extract  from  the  municipal 
regulations. 

He  must  perform  a  certain  number  of  rounds  in  all 
the  streets,  lanes,  passages,  and  alleys  on  his  beat,  and 
call  out  in  a  loud  voice  the  time  and  the  weather  as  he 
goes  along. 

How  he  Gets  his  Name. 

It  is  through  calling  out  the  weather  that  he 
has  earned  the  name  of  sereno  (serene,  fine),  for 
under  the  blue  sky  of  Spain  it  is  generally 
"  sereno."  He  sometimes  has  to  cry  out  nublado 
(cloudy)  and  Uuviendo  (raining),  but  it  is  quite  an 
event  to  have  snow  or  hail. 

He  must  lend  assistance  to  citizens  who  reqiiest  his 
help  for  any  reasonable  cause,  and  go  for  the  doctor, 
chemist,  midwife,  or  clergyman.  In  cases  of  robbery, 
assault,  or  fire,  he  must  hurry  to  the  scene  of  the  occur- 
rence as  soon  as  he  hears  a  signal.  He  must  pay  particular 
attention  to  such  houses  as  are  pointed  out  to  him,  and 
report  to  his  superiors. 

As  soon  as  there  is  a  cry  of  "  Help  !  "  the  sereno 
or  vigilant  who  hears  it  blows  his  whistle  and  runs 
in  the  direction  of  the  cry ;  the  others  round  about 
hurry  to  the  seat  of  action,  after  having  blown 
their  whistles,  and  are  quickly  followed  by  other 
officers,  who  are  stationed  at  certain  posts. 

If  the  malefactor  escapes,  they  immediately  blow 
their  whistles  in  a  special  way,  which  indicates 
the  direction  he  has  taken,  and  very  soon  the 
evil-doer  finds  himself  in  a  ring  which  prevents 


The  sereno  is  supposed  to  put  a  stop  to  mid- 
night singing,  serenading,  etc.,  but  very,  very  few 
of  them  would  care  to  do  so.  Spain  is  the  country 
of  serenades,  and  the  serenos  and  vigilants  would 
sooner  protect  a  serenader  than  interrupt  him. 

The  vigilant  is  a  subordinate  whose  general 
duties  are  similar  to  those  of  the  sereno,  but 


he  also  acts  as  porter  to  the  houses  under  his 
charge ;  he  has  the  keys,  and  he  alone  can  open 
the  street  doors.  If  you  return  to  your  house 
after  ten  o'clock  you  will  find  the  door  closed 
against  you  ;  clap  your  hands  two  or  three  times, 
and  the  vigilant  comes  forward  at  a  trot,  a  bunch 
of  keys  jingling  in  his  hand. 

He  opens  the  door,  hands  you  a  kind  of  taper 
to  show  you  a  light  to  your  rooms,  wishes  you 
buenas  noches  (good-night)  and  runs  off  to  perform 
the  same  office  elsewhere.  If  you  are  a  visitor 
you  must  tell  the  vigilant  who  it  is  you  have  come 
to  see ;  he  accompanies  you  to  the  particular  floor, 
pulls  the  bell-rope,  and  does  not  go  away  until  the 
inmate  has  hailed  you  as  a  friend. 

Do  you  wish  to  go  out  during  the  night  ? 
Nothing  easier.  Throw  up  the  window  and  clap 
your  hands ;  the  vigilant  appears  and  the  way  is 
open.  You  do  just  the  same  when  you  want  a 
doctor,  the  confessor,  etc.  These  emergencies  are 
provided  for  in  the  municipal  regulations,  as 
above  stated. 

A  Living  Alarm  Clock. 

The  vigilant  is  an  advantageous  and  economical 
substitute  for  the  alarm-clock ;  he  is  not  so  liable 
to  accidents  as  the  clock.  If  you  wish  to  get 
up  at  a  certain  time  you  ask  him  to  call  you  and 
he  will  do  so,  ringing  at  your  bell  till  you  show 
signs  of  life. 

Both  sereno  and  vigilant  act  as  guides  to  the 
belated  traveller.  Tell  one  or  the  other  that  you 
have  lost  your  way,  and  where  you  wish  to  go, 
and  he  will  accompany  you  to  the  end  of  his  beat, 
where  he  will  hand  you  over  to  sereno  or  vigilant 
of  the  next  block  ;  and  so  on  till  you  find  yourself 
in  front  of  your  door. 

Both  these  officials,  although  subject  to  the 
municipal  authorities  in  every  way,  and  duly 
recognised  as  representatives  of  the  law,  receive 
no  salary  from  the  town  council.  They  are  paid 
by  the  individuals  residing  in  their  "  demar- 
cacions ;"  the  tax,  instead  of  being  paid  to  the 
State,  goes  direct  to  these  officers. 

The  Way  these  Men  are  Paid. 

Every  month  they  collect  the  subscription, 
which  must  not  be  lower  than  five-pence,  and 
which,  except  in  some  of  the  poor  quarters, 
generally  amounts  to  two  or  three  pesetas  (peseta 
=  tenpence).  In  addition  to  this  they  get  pre- 
sents on  New  Year's  Day,  etc.,  from  the  residents, 
and  occasional  tips  from  strangers. 

After  twenty-five  years'  service  they  are 
entitled  to  a  pension  of  not  less  than  two  pesetas 
a  day,  which  is  paid  by  the  authorities.  Should 
they  be  obliged  to  retire  before  having  served  the 
fixed  term  on  account  of  infirmities  contracted 
through  their  duty  they  recive  a  pension,  and  are 
employed  as  park-keepers,  etc. 

The  vigilant  has  no  special  uniform.  You  can 
tell  him  by  his  black  cap  with  the  broad  red  band 
and  the  copper  plate  on  which  is  a  number,  and 
by  his  jingling  keys.  The  council  provide  him 
with  an  army-pattern  revolver. 

The  sereno  is  provided  with  a  uniform  by  the 
municipality.    He  has  a  dark  coat  with  metal 
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buttons,  over  which  he  wears  a  long  cloak.  Some- 
times he  has  a  cap  with  a  band,  at  others  he  wears 
a  pointed  head-dress  of  black  cloth,  with  red  cord, 
and  a  copper  plate  bearing  a  number.  He  is 
armed  with  a  revolver  and  a  stick,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  a  short,  strong,  triangular  blade. 

The  organisation  of  this  police  force  is  such 
that  there  are  scarcely  twenty  night  robberies  a 
year  in  the  whole  country.  This  statement  is 
proved  by  statistics  ;  while  people  who  are  wanted 
by  the  police  are  quickly  arrested,  if  only  a  fair 
description  of  their  appearance  is  to  be  had. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  murder  has  been  com- 
mitted in  Barcelona  and  that  the  authorities  have 
a  description  of  the  murderer.  Before  the 
serenos  and  vigilants  go  on  duty  that  night  they 
are  informed  of  it. 

If  the  assassin  goes  into  a  house  at  night  he 
is  recognised  by  the  vigilant  who  lets  him  in,  a 
report  is  made  to  the  commissioner,  and  the  next 
morning  when  he  goes  out  the  guilty  man  is 
arrested.  If  he  wishes  to  avoid  these  night  police 
he  must  go  in  and  out  in  the  broad  daylight,  with 
just  as  good  a  prospect  of  being  quickly  recog- 
nised and  arrested. 

  ■■nQQOQQQ»8B»  


The  typewriter  can  be  put  to  other  uses  beyond 
that  of  merely  printing  words.  Here  is  a  very 
clever  picture  of  the  Tower  of  London  which  was 


executed  on  the  typewriter  by  Miss  Flora  F. 
Stacey.  It  is  entirely  formed  with  the  ordinary 
characters  to  be  found  on  the  Bar-lock  Machine. 
We  are  enabled  to  reproduce  it  by  the  courtesy  of 
the  editor  of  The  London  Phonographer. 


NATURE'S 

Evening  Star, 


SCAVENGERS. 

Washington. 


HE  important  part  which  fungi  are 
intended  to  play  in  the  economy  of 
nature,  chiefly  as  scavengers,  is 
indicated  by  the  plentiful  provision 
made  for  their  reproduction.  So  widely 
distributed  are  the  germs  of  these  plants 
that  every  breath  of  air  you  take 
probably  contains  several  kinds. 
They  are  everywhere  in  the  atmosphere,  ready 
to  develop  themselves  whenever  the  peculiar  condi- 
tions adapted  to  each  species  are  offered.  This 
accounts  for  the  prevalance  of  those  troublesome 
forms  of  vegetation  which  are  called  "  mould,'" 
"  mildew,"  and  so  forth. 

Fruit  preserves  are  very  apt  to  afford  a  pro- 
pagating ground  for  mould,  and  likewise  any  pair  of 
shoes  which  you  may  leave  unworn  for  any  length 
of  time. 

There  is  a  sort  of  cheese,  much  prized  by  epicures, 
which  derives  its  flavour  from  the  quantity  of 
fungus  vegetation  it  contains.  It  is  prepared 
simply  by  breaking  up  the  curd  and  exposing  it 
for  a  day  or  two  in  small  lumps  laid  upon  a  cloth, 
to  the  sun  and  air.  There  it  receives  the  spores  of 
the  fungi,  which  vegetate  in  it  and  spread  their 
growth  through  the  mass  while  it  is  yet  soft. 

All  the  energies  of  the  fungus  plant  seem  to 
be  directed  to  the  production  of  germs  for  propa- 
gating its  kind.  Their  number  is  often  almost 
incalculable.  You  have  doubtless  observed  that 
the  common  puff  ball  when  mature,  is  filled  with 
a  fine  dust,  and  this  consists  entirely  of  spores 
corresponding  to  seeds,  which  are  eventually 
diffused  in  the  air  by  the  bursting  of  the  puff  ball. 

In  a  single  puff  ball  more  than  10,000,000  of 
them  have  been  counted,  and,  when  these  minute 
bodies  are  once  set  afloat  in  the  atmosphere,  they 
are  distributed  abroad  over  an  indefinite  space, 
being  so  small  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a 
place  from  whicn  they  could  be  excluded. 

Their  astonishing  fertility  and  rapidity  of  growth 
are  among  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of 
this  vegetable  tribe.  A  single  fungus  plant  has 
been  known  to  attain  a  weight  of  thirty-four 
pounds  in  six  weeks. 

The  power  of  expansion  which  fungi  possesses  is 
wonderful.  Great  toadstools  will  sometimes  lift 
heavy  paving  stones  out  of  their  beds,  and  it  was 
once  necessary  to  repave  the  whole  of  a  certain  town 
in  England  in  consequence  of  such  a  disturbance. 


The  Pictorial  World  has  ended  its  melancholy 
career  by  being  merged  into  Black  and  White. 
Its  decease  was  predicted  last  month  in  these 
columns.  Whatever  the  directors  of  Black  and 
White  saw  in  it  to  induce  them  to  incorporate  it 
with  their  bright  and  successful  journal,  puzzles 
me.  I  should  have  thought  that  a  paper  which 
has  fought  a  hard  fight  and  brought  it  to  so 
successful  an  issue  as  Black  and  White  has,  would 
have  done  better  to  have  left  out  of  its  programme 
association  with  so  conspicuous  a  failure  as  The 
Pictorial  World. 
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AFTER   THE  DUEL. 

fEcho,  Paris. 
ERIOUS  ?    Very  serious,  yes." 
"  Nevertheless,"    he   urged,    "  I 
have  not  killed    him ;    quick,  tell 
me  ?  "    They  answered  him  no  more. 
Breathlessly  he  bent  forward  between 
the  group  of  seconds  and  doctors — 
four  in  all,  a  doctor  for  each  prin- 
cipal— wishing  to  see  for  himself, 
but  not  daring  to  go  farther. 
Again  he  stammered  low  : 

"  I  beseech  you,  tell  me  !  It  is  slight,  is  it  not, 
only  a  slight  wound  ?  " 

Still  they  were  silent.  In  that  dumbness  of  all, 
even  the  friends  that  had  stood  by  him,  he  divined 
unspoken  reprobation,  maybe  a  dull  anger. 

Alas !  he  recalled  for  himself  now,  that  the 
blade  had  gone  to  the  hilt ;  he  had  felt  it,  felt  it 
gliding  through  the  flesh.  But  the  point,  perhaps, 
had  struck  a  bone,  which  stopped  it  there  ?  And 
hope  revived  within  him. 

But  then,  why  did  they  answer  him  nothing  ? 
Why,  then,  did  they  crowd  with  such  eager  atten- 
tion about  him  that  had  fallen,  with  hanging  arms 
and  staring  eyes  ? 

Suddenly  a  deep  breath  from  the  doctors — 
Dead  ! " — and  that  group  with  outstretched 
hands  recoiled.  He  was  nearly  thrown  down  by 
the  push,  as  if  they  chased  him  away,  unwilling 
even  to  look  upon  his  face. 

"  Dead  !  dead  !  "  repeated  he,  with  cries  like  the 
howlings  of  a  frantic  beast ;  and  then  he  began  to 
run  through  the  garden  that  a  mutual  friend  had 
proffered  for  the  duel,  knocking  his  brow  against 
the  tree  trunks,  but  insensible  to  the  shock ;  on 
through  the  courtyard  and  out  upon  the  shaded 
road,  sword  in  hand. 

He  had  the  air,  running  thus  along  the  water's 
edge,  of  a  criminal  evading  pursuit,  so  hurried  was 
his  flight,  so  furtive,  with  elbows  glued  to  his  hips 
and  head  bowed  down.  What  did  he  do  with  the 
bloody  rapier  ?  Tossed  it  into  the  river  or  the 
thicket,  he  did  not  know  which. 

He  fled  with  but  one  clear  thought,  with  but 
one  clear  desire — to  be  far,  farther  and  always 
farther  away  from  that  place  where  he  had  killed  a 
man  I 

By  force  of  running,  his  breath  at  last  failed 
him  ;  he  could  run  no  more,  but  fell  to  the  grass 
beside  the  tow-path.  There,  in  enforced  immo- 
bility, his  scattered  senses  came  back  to  him  ;  grew 
coherent,  and  he  comprehended  with  horror  all 
that  had  taken  place. 

He  whom  he  had  killed  in  this  duel  was  his 
friend,  his  best  and  oldest  friend.  Children 
together  in  a  suburban  quarter,  they  had  played 
together  in  the  road;  lads  together,  they  had 
found  themselves  at  the  city  college,  working  and 
frolicking  together  still,  and  seeing  no  one  but  each 
other. 

Then  students  together  in  Paris,  in  a  bohemian 
youth  of  loves  without  a  morrow,  of  miseries  with- 
out sorrow,  of  happy  strolls  in  the  Clancart  woods 
with  girls  that  laughed  all  the  afternoon,  and  with 


whom,  when  evening  came,  they  returned  afoot 
for  lack  of  means  to  hire  a  carriage ;  of  nights 
dining  on  credit,  wherever  they  could  get  it,  and 
of  sleeping  wherever  they  could  put  their  heads — 
inseparable  companions  always  and  carried  away 
always  by  the  same  folly  ! 

But  then  they  had  not  always  stayed  mad.  Age 
brought  peaceful  labours  and  serious  thoughts; 
but  love  for  each  other,  that  was  still  extravagant, 
a  camaraderie  of  unbroken  friendship,  united 
ambitions,  joint  chimeras,  mutual  working  together 
to  enrich  themselves,  and,  the  greatest  happiness 
of  each,  the  knowledge  that  each  had  succeeded 
and  was  as  happy  as  himself. 

Then  she  appeared  ! 

She,  the  adorable  and  adored !  And  even  in 
this  moment  of  frightful  anguish,  he  recalled  with 
a  throb  of  ectasy  the  time  he  had  seen  her  first,  a 
young  girl  hurriedly  lowering  a  window  shade, 
but  not  so  quickly  that  he  had  not  recognised  all 
the  heaven  in  her  eyes. 

It  was  on  a  trip  to  a  city  where  he  knew  no  one, 
that  he  saw  her  thus,  behind  the  glass,  but,  no 
matter  how,  he  found  a  means  of  presenting  him- 
self to  the  two  old  people  with  whom  she  lived, 
she,  an  orphan  whom  they  had  taken  in  for 
charity's  sake. 

Eh  ?  She  was  poor  then  ?  Yes,  but  what 
mattered  that,  since  she  was  so  pretty,  so  honest, 
and  so  sweet  that  one  believed  on  approaching  her 
that  one  was  passing  a  near  but  invisible  thicket 
of  citronelles. 

She  loved  him,  he  married  her,  and  immediately, 
provincial  born  as  she  was,  she  became,  in  the 
luxuries  of  her  toilette  and  art,  an  exquisite 
Parisienne.  .  .  .  For  a  long,  long  time,  then, 
he  possessed  the  double  and  incomparable  joy  of 
having  for  wife  the  most  charming  of  women,  and 
for  comrade,  guest,  or  host  the  dearest  and  most 
loyal  of  friends. 

Yes,  as  I  say,  a  long,  long  time,  till  that  hideous 
evening  when  he  opened  a  door  suddenly  to  find 
them — kissing  each  other  with  rapturous  pleasure. 

Why,  with  teeth  and  nails,  had  he  not  thrown 
himself  upon  them  then  and  there,  and  torn,  bit, 
and  killed  them  ?  Because  the  stupefaction  of  the 
disaster  rendered  helpless  in  him  the  avenging 
power  ;  because  he  was  as  one  non-existent  in  the 
bewilderment  of  his  sorrow ;  and  when  he  sought 
to  leap  forward  and  separate  them,  he  fell  like  a 
log  to  the  floor. 

Only  next  day  he  came  to  himself  with  cries  of 
jealous  rage  that  he  had  allowed  him  to  escape, 
since  he  was  unable  to  strangle  her.  His  seconds 
had  been  dispatched  at  once  to  the  disloyal  one 
who  had  robbed  him  of  his  all. 

As  for  her,  the  culprit,  though  he  did  not  see 
her  again,  he  felt  no  anger  against  her.  He  had 
loved  her  too  much  to  be  able  to  hate  her.  He 
sought  and  found  excuses  for  her.  If  she  had 
turned  from  him,  it  was  because  he  had  not  known 
how  to  make  her  love  for  him  continue  ;  and  if  she 
did  love  another,  it  was  because  she  was  unable 
to  keep  herself  from  loving  him. 

She  was  not  of  those  who  betray  their  duties 
for  a  kiss  without  tenderness.     Only  a  true  love 
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had  forced  her  to  the  fault.  Very  certainly  he 
would  no  more  touch  lips  that  other  lips  had 
kissed,  and  they  were  eternally  separated  ;  but  he 
neither  detested  nor  scorned  her — she  had  yielded 
blindly  to  irresistible  love. 

Ah  !  but  the  ferocious  fury  with  which  he  hated 
the  treacherous  friend  !  During  all  the  morning 
that  preceded  the  duel  he  dreamed  of  nothing  but 
the  intoxication  of  feeling  his  sword  entering  that 
base  flesh  ;  of  burying  it  there,  deeper  and  deeper 
still.  Face  to  face  on  the  duelling  ground,  he  had 
trembled  a  little,  but  it  was  with  rage,  not  fear. 

Everything  learned  in  the  fencing  hall  he  had 
long  since  forgotten  ;  he  bared  his  breast  boldly 
and  never  once  dreamed  of  parrying  thrusts, 
thinking  only  of  reaching  him,  piercing  him,  and 
killing  him.  The  sword  even  vexed  him  at  times  ; 
it  seemed  to  him  that  he  would  have  been  able  to 
finish  sooner  could  he  only  have  used  his  hands  to 
seize,  choke,  and  throttle  him  !  And  then,  at  last, 
with  what  a  cry  of  joy  he  had  sent  home  the  blade 
to  his  heart ! 

Alas  !  now  he  was  here  on  this  road  !  Having 
glutted  his  hate,  there  remained  to  him  only  a 
frightful,  mournful  weariness.  He  had  killed 
him  !  Yes,  killed  him  ;  he  was  there,  behind  him, 
that  thing  mysterious  and  formidable — a  corpse. 
A  corpse  that  he  had  made  ;  and  that  dead,  in- 
animate body  had  once  been  the  living  body  of  the 
man  that  he  had  loved  above  all  others. 

And  thinking  of  this  he  forgot  the  crime  that 
had  made  him  desperate,  to  recall  their  common 
childhood,  their  merry  plays  in  street  and  wood, 
and  the  frank  hand-clasp  at  parting  in  the  cer- 
tainty of  meeting  again  ....  Never  more 
could  this  return,  and  suddenly  between  his  fingers, 
like  water  bursting  from  a  sealed  fountain,  the 
tears  began  to  flow. 

At  the  same  moment  wheels  grated  on  the 
gravel  and  he  turned  his  head  toward  the  sound. 
*         #         *         *         *  * 

From  the  open  door  she  leant  toward  him,  half  out 
in  her  eagerness,  in  a  rustling  of  silk  and  lace,  the 
tip  of  her  little  shoe  resting  on  the  step  of  the 
foot-board ;  through  her  veil  she  had  recognised 
him. 

"Ah,  thank  heaven  !  "  she  cried,  "  it  is  you  !  it 
is  you  !    Eh,  well  ?  tell  me  !  " 

He  dared  not  respond ;  it  was  such  a  terrible 
thing  that  he  had  to  say.  His  chin  dropped  to 
his  breast ;  he  was  mute,  haggard,  in  the  shame  of 
his  murder. 

"  Speak,  speak,  I  beseech  you  !    You  do  not 
stir  or  answer — is  it  that  you  are  wounded  ?  " 
"  I  am  not  wounded,  no,"  said  he,  at  last. 
She  sprang  to  the  road. 

"  But  he  " 

"  Well,  go  on ;  he  " 

"  Is  dead  ! "  stammered  he. 

She  clasped  him  in  her  arms  and  clung  to  his  neck. 

"  I  love  you,  I  love  you  ! "  she  cried.  "  You 
were  right  to  kill  him  ;  you  are  brave  and  strong. 
If  you  think  it  troubles  me  that  he  is  dead, 
you  greatly  deceive  yourself.  I  never  loved  him, 
never  !  do  you  hear  ?  Women  are  mad  at  times — 
you  know  that  yourself — and  lose  their  heads ; 


but  it  is  the  head,  the  head  always,  and  not  the 
heart  !  It  is  you  that  I  adore,  you  that  I  have 
always  adored  !  Come,  let  us  go  ;  get  in  with  me 
and  let  us  worry  no  more  for  those  that  are  living 
or  dead  !  Come,  come,  I  say  ;  it  is  you,  and  you 
only,  that  I  love  !  " 

He  considered  her,  thunderstruck. 

Then,  for  this  death  that  desolated  his  soul,  he 
the  offended,  she  the  accomplice  of  the  offender, 
experienced  neither  regret  nor  sorrow.  On  the 
contrary,  she  rejoiced  in  it ;  she  was  happy  !  She 
avowed  it,  and  declared  that  never,  never  had  she 
had  love  for  him  who,  because  of  her,  was  lying 
dead  ! 

He  regarded  her  still,  regarded  her  intently,  with 
strained,  fixed  gaze. 

"  But  come,  do  come ! "  she  pleaded,  the  veil 
raised  now,  and  so  charming  and  perfumed,  holding 
up  her  red,  dewy  lips,  all  eager  to  be  kissed,  "  come, 
let  us  go  !  " 

He  answered  wearily,  his  air  vague,  wandering 
like  one  in  a  dream. 

"  Yes,  yes,  let  us  go  ;  behold  me  ;  but  I  am  still 
a  little  nervous  and  do  not  wish  to  drive — but  to 
walk." 

"  Let  us  walk,  then,"  returned  she  gayly,  slipping 
her  hand  in  his  arm ;  "  and  meanwhile  you  will 
tell  me  details.  Did  you  kill  him  immediately  ? 
Did — did  the  combat  last  long?  Did  you — but 
see  you,  why  don't  you  answer  ?  You  tell  me 
nothing ;  nevertheless,  it  is  very  natural  that  I 
should  wish  to  hear." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  he  again,  "  I  know — very  natural." 

They  were  entering  at  the  moment  one  of  the 
river  bridges.    He  stopped,  looked  about  him. 

"  Do  you  see  it,"  said  he,  "  there  to  the  left, 
behind  that  fringe  of  poplars ;  that  little  red  brick 
dwelling  with  two  weather-vanes?  It  stands  a 
few  paces  beyond  the  street  that  skirts  the  river 
bank." 

"  I  see  it ;  yes,  just  beyond  there." 

"  It  was  there,  in  the  garden  behind  that  house, 

that  the  duel  was  fought  " 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  go  on  !  " 

"  It  was  there,  in  that  garden,  in  the  main 
alley  that  he  fell  " 

"  With  a  cry,  perhaps — he  was  not  brave — 
brave,  you  see,  like  you  !  " 

"  I  did  not  hear  him." 

"  And  you  will  take  me  to  see  that  garden  ?  " 

"  Yes,  to-morrow,  or  the  day  after ;  but  stay, 
you  can  see  from  here,  I  think  ;  yes,  from  here, 
close  to  the  railing.  Now  bend  forward,  a  little 
farther,  a  little  more  still,  behind  the  poplars, 
remember — see  !  " 

She  uttered  a  cry  too  late  ! 

He  had  caught  her  ankles  and  with  one  quick 
heave  and  toss  had  cast  her  from  the  parapet  of 
the  bridge,  whirling  through  the  air  in  a  great 
fluttering  of  skirts  and  ribbons  to  the  deep,  yellow 
waves  beneath. 

As  for  him  ?    A  malefactor  now,  who,  not  con 
tent  with  killing  a  man  in  a  duel,  had  drowned  a 
woman  in  the  Seine,  he  tranquilly  continued  hfs 
way  to  give  himself  to  justice  in  the  neighbouring 
village. 
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A  Page  of  ?arsa. 


TWO  SOULS. 

II  Secolo,  Milan. 

Two  flaming  tongues  of  fire  that  spring 
From  but  a  single  burning  brand. 

And  drawing  nearer  kiss  and  cling 
Together  in  one  flaming  wand. 

Two  gentle  lute-notes  that  ascend 

Together  through  the  realms  of  space, 

And  sympathetically  blend 

In  one  harmonious  fond  embrace. 

Two  rippling  waves  that  seeking  rest, 

Unite  to  die  upon  the  beach, 
And  as  they  break  a  silv'ry  crest 

Gleams  brightly  o'er  the  brow  of  each. 

Two  curling  wreaths  of  morning  mist 
That  from  the  placid  lake  arise, 

And  where  their  forms  have  met  and  kiss'd 
A  white  cloud  floats  upon  the  skies. 

Two  thoughts  alike  at  once  express'd  ; 

Two  kisses  blending  on  the  ear  ; 
Two  echoes,  each  by  each  caress'd ; 

Like  these  are  our  two  souls,  my  dear. 


QUIT    YOUR  POOLIN'. 

Yankee  Blade,  Toledo. 

Girls  is  queer !    I  use'  to  think 

Emmy  didn't  care  for  me, 
For,  whenever  I  would  try 

Any  lovin'  arts,  to  see 
How  she'd  take  'em — sweet  or  sour — 

Always,  saucy-like,  says  she  : 
"  Quit  your  foolin' !  " 

Once,  agoin'  home  fom  church, 

Jest  to  find  if  it  would  work, 
Round  her  waist  I  slipped  my  arm — 

My,  you'd  ought  'o  seen  her  jerk, 
Perky  ?  well,  she  acted  so — 

And  she  snapped  me  .up  as  perk — 
"  Quit  your  foolin' !  " 

Every  time  'twas  jest  the  same, 
Till  one  night  I  says,  says  I, — 

Chokin'  some  I  must  admit. 
Tremblin'  some  I  don't  deny, — 

"  Emmy,  seein'  's  I  don't  suit, 
Guess  I  better  say  good-bye, 
An'  quit  foolin'." 

Girls  is  queer  !    She  only  laughed — 
Cheeks  all  dimplin' ;  "  John,"  says  she, 

"  Foolin'  men,  that  never  gits 
Real  in  earnest,  ain't  for  me." 

Warn't  that  cute  ?    I  took  the  hint. 
An'  a  chair,  an'  staid,  an'  we 
Quit  our  foolin'. 


THE   GOOD   OLD   SAXON  TONGUE 

Republican,  Springfield. 

I  love  the  good  old  Saxon  tongue, 

Legitimate  and  strong, 
That  sweetly  rings  in  honest  praise 

And  sweeter  still  in  song  ; 
That  has  but  one  superlative  ; 

Whose  adjectives  are  few — 
As  wise  and  foolish,  good  and  bad, 

Fair,  stormy,  old  and  new  ; 
That  ne'er  confounds,  with  many  words, 

The  false  with  what  is  true. 

Has  no  "  inscrutable  decrees," 

But  boldly  talks  of  fate  ; 
No  "  best  regards,"  nor  "  strong  dislikes," 

But  says  "  I  love,"  "  I  hate  "  ; 
That  takes  no  journey  round  about 

To  reach  a  meaning  plain, 
But  goes  directly  to  its  goal, 

And  then  is  off  again  ; 
And  he  who  runs  may  read  apace, 

Nor  find  his  study  vain. 

That  needs  no  foreign  phrase  to  add 

To  beauty  or  to  strength — 
To  crop  its  fair  proportions,  or 

To  give  the  needed  length  ; 
That's  pure  and  perfect  in  itself — 

No  wrinkle  and  no  spot ; 
That's  sure,  in  fitting  words,  to  tell 

Each  sad  or  merry  thought ; 
The  most  neglected,  worst  abused, 

Best  tongue  of  all  the  lot. 

And  many  worthy  learned  men, 

(That's  in  their  own  regard) 
Through  school  boy  and  collegiate  days 

Have  studied  very  hard — 
O'er  authors  grave,  profound,  they  wrought ; 

With  pale  and  sallow  look, 
Proud  to  be  praised  and  nothing  more, 

The  midnight  hours  they  took, 
Latin  and  Greek  to  learn,  but  not 

The  English  spelling  book. 

Oh,  I  love  the  good  old  Saxon  tongue, 

Legitimate  and  strong, 
That  sweetly  rings  in  honest  prose, 

And  sweeter  still  in  song. 
0  ye,  whose  blue-eyed  mothers  sang 

A  Saxon  lullaby 
To  sooth  your  infant  lids  to  rest, 

Or  hush  the  rising  sigh — 
There  is  no  language  half  so  sweet 

On  earth  to  you  or  I. 
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Questions  Worth  Discussion. 


WHAT   ARB    THE    FLAMES   OP  THE 
SUN  LIKE? 


Oamille  Flammarion  in 


La  Correspondencia  de  Espana, 
Madrid. 


N  our  age  we  have  scarcely  heard  the 
flames  of  the  sun  spoken  of,  save  in 
poetry.  The  expression  had  been  per- 
vaded by  mythological  perfume,  now 
long  evaporated  by  the  ages.  Espe- 
cially since  the  labours  of  William 
Herschel,  that  is,  since  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  the  orb  of  day  seems  to 
have  lost  his  fires. 

It  is  known  that,  for  theological  reasons,  Herschel 
believed  the  sun  to  be  habitable  and  inhabited. 
His  globe  was  considered  by  him,  by  Wilson  and 
their  contemporaries  as  solid  as  the  earth,  and,  as 
it  were,  environed  by  a  vast  atmosphere,  crowned 
with  an  eternal  dome  of  resplendent  clouds. 
Astronomers  in  the  first  half  of  our  century 
admitted  this  theory. 

It  is  true  that  they  had  noticed  during  total 
eclipses  of  the  sun  certain  red  projections  sur- 
rounding the  moon  and  luminous  clouds  of  the 
same  colour  apparently  suspended  around  the 
■central  orb,  but  they  were  not  disposed  to  attri- 
bute these  things  to  the  sun. 

People  who  Said  the  Sun  was  Ice  - 

A  few  theorizers,  more  royalist  than  the  king, 
went  so  far  as  to  sustain  that  not  only  is  the  sun 
not  blazing,  but  that  he  is  a  veritable  block  of  ice, 
and  that  the  luminous  heat  which  we  receive  from 
him  is  a  subjective  phenomenon. 

But  now  we  behold  the  flames  of  the  sun 
rekindled  and  never  again  to  be  extinguished. 
The  qualification,  flames,  is  even  more  exactly 
appropriate  to  the  nature  of  the  phenomenon  than 
are  the  words  actually  employed,  prominences, 
protuberances,  explosions  or  clouds,  for  it  cor- 
responds better  with  the  lightness  and  inconstancy 
of  the  aspects  observed,  with  the  aerial,  vapoury, 
changing  forms  of  light,  with  the  calorific  condi- 
tion of  the  solar  atmosphere  in  whose  bosom 
breathes  forth  and  darts  upward  the  incandescent 
hydrogen. 

There  are,  even  on  earth,  flames  and  flames. 
WTithout  abusing  metaphor,  do  we  not  even  some- 
times see  cold  flames  ?  Has  the  ignis  fatuus  which 
flits  over  graves  at  night  ever  burned  anything 
but  the  wits  of  the  bewildered  spectator  who  meets 
it  ?  Are  not  the  rose-coloured  lights  of  the  aurora 
borealis  as  cold  as  the  atmosphere  of  the  poles  ? 

What  a  contrast  between  these  inoffensive 
flames  and  those  of  the  furnace  pouring  the  glow- 
ing metal  in  streams  of  fire  into  the  sand  with  its 


dazzling  ebullitions  and  filling  the  forge  with 
stifling  heat ! 

What  an  abyss  between  the  gentle,  silent  flame 
which  detaches  itself  and  flies  away  from  the 
candle  as  it  is  extinguished,  and  the  blinding  flash 
of  powder  which  explodes,  scattering  ruin  and 
death  in  its  path  !  The  variety,  the  diversity  of 
chemical  and  physical  phenomena  expressed  by 
this  one  word  amply  justifies  its  general  applica- 
tion to  the  solar  protuberances. 

—while  He  has  Flames— 

We  can  see  these  flames  of  the  sun  (in  the 
spectroscope)  standing  out  on  the  background  of 
the  sky  only  around  the  solar  circumference ;  we 
can  distinguish  them  only  when  they  are  presented 
thus  in  profile.  We  must  in  our  mind  regard  the 
immense  globe  of  the  sun  as  encompassed,  bristling 
at  every  point  with  flames  shooting  up  into  his 
atmosphere  and  sometimes  reaching  in  sheets  of 
fire  out  into  the  illuminated  heights. 

The  solar  surface  which  we  see,  and  which 
outlines  for  us  the  globe  of  that  star,  is  covered 
with  a  sheet  of  scarlet  fire,  from  which  rise  con- 
stantly a  multitude  of  flames,"  a  veritable  and 
perpetual  conflagration.  The  dazzling  light  of 
the  orb  of  day  renders  these  flames  invisible  to  us 
— they  are,  moreover,  transparent — as  the  stars 
are  made  invisible  to  us. 

Before  the  invention  of  the  spectroscope  they 
were  seen  only  at  the  rare  instants  of  total  eclipse, 
when  the  lunar  disc,  interposed  between  the  sun 
and  us,  masked  the  dazzle  of  the  sun  and  allowed 
us  to  distinguish  his  surroundings.  It  is  evident 
that  such  observations,  limited  to  a  few  moments  in 
time,  and  diminished  in  clearness  by  the  surprise 
and  the  strange  beauty  of  the  phenomenon,  were 
necessarily  fugitive  and  imperfect. 

—Hundreds  of  Thousands  of  Miles  High. 

At  present  they  are  made  every  day.  The 
gaseous  layer  which  envelopes  the  sun,  the 
ocean  of  fire,  measures  in  depth  from  4.000  to 
5,000  miles.  From  this  ocean  dart  gigantic 
flames  to  a  height  of  from  about  60,000  to  250.000 
and  even  300,000  miles.  On  October  7th,  1880, 
Prof.  Young  observed  a  flame  which,  at  one 
o'clock,  leaped  to  the  height  of  350,000  mile?, 
broke  into  filaments  and  vanished. 

When  protuberances  do  not  exceed  in  height 
7,500  miles,  or  the  thickness  of  the  earth, 
astronomers  make  no  note  of  them.  The  earth  in 
flames  set  on  the  edge  of  the  sun  and  seen  from 
here  would  not  be,  or  would  scarcely  be,  noticed. 

A  quarter  of  the  protuberances  observed  surpass 
in  height  25,000  miles.  Those  of  62,500  miles  ai  e 
not  rare.  They  present  the  most  varied  forms. 
Some,  more  especially  designated  by  the  term 
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eruptions,  dart  up  like  explosions  to  the  fantastic 
elevations  which  we  have  just  described. 

Others,  designated  by  the  name  of  clouds,  bear  a 
perfect  resemblance  to  the  clouds  suspended  in 
our  atmosphere  ;  at  times  they  appear  heaped  up 
on  the  edge  of  the  sun  like  a  bank  of  clouds  on 
the  horizon,  but  commonly,  when  they  are  seen  in 
their  entire  outline  to  the  bottom,  it  is  marked 
that  they  are  connected  with  the  chromo-sphere 
by  slender  columns.  Sometimes,  also,  the  lower 
surface  of  a  cloud  is  hung  with  filaments  directed 
toward  the  bottom,  reminding  us  of  a  shower  of 
rain  falling  from  a  heavy  cloud. 

The  Sun's  Clouds. 

The  eruptive  flames  are  not  of  long  duration. 
They  shoot  up  into  the  celestial  heights  with  in- 
comprehensible rapidity,  falling  back  frequently 
upon  themselves  like  a  shower  of  fireworks,  and 
dropping  in  a  rain  of  fire  on  the  blazing  surface, 
where  they  vanish,  spreading  out  like  a  rosy  smoke  ; 
it  is  at  times  as  if  we  saw  the  flames  of  a  violent 
conflagration  driven  by  the  wind. 

The  cloudy  protuberances  last  for  a  long  time, 
sometimes  for  several  days  and  sometimes  for  weeks. 
These  formidable  explosions  are  often  thrown 
upward  with  a  velocity  the  more  surprising  in  that 
the  surface  of  the  sun,  being  neither  solid  nor 
liquid,  does  not  offer  the  resistance  which  would 
be  met  by  volcanic  eruptions  or  by  any  projections 
whatsoever  on  our  planet. 

This  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  surface  of  the 
sun  is  composed  of  a  gas  extraordinarily  condensed, 
even  to  a  liquid  condition,  or  to  the  viscous  con- 
sistency of  pitch.  Velocities  have  been  measured 
in  these  eruptions  of  300,000  and  400,000  yards 
per  second. 

But  what  are  all  these  flames  in  comparison 
with  the  magnificence  of  the  solar  corona,  which 
constantly   envelopes   the   dazzling   orb   in  an 
aureola  of  glory   and    light,   and  which  darts 
i  its  rays  to  distances  exceeding  the  entire  diameter 
s  of    the   sun !     What   rays !     What   grandeur ! 
:  We   are  only  beginning  to-day  to  possess  the 
elements  of  the  solution  and  understanding  of  this 
important  problem. 

What  is  the  Orb's  Heat? 

Important  it  is,  indeed,  as  is  everything  which 
touches  upon  life.  "  The  present  order  of  things," 
writes  Young,  "  seems  to  be  limited,  in  the  future 
as  in  the  past,  by  terminal  catastrophes,  which 
are  veiled  by  clouds  which  have  so  far  been  im- 
'  penetrable."  It  is,  above  all,  the  question  of  the 
solar  heat  and  of  the  feeding  of  these  flames 
which  interests  the  most. 

It  is  certain  that  this  temperature  is  so  high 
|  that  no  one  of  our  chemical  combinations  is 
t  possible  there,  and  that  the  elements  there  remain 
;  dissociated.  It  is  a  fire  so  hot  that  it  no  longer 
f  burns.  Its  most  probable  thermometrical  valua- 
tion is  10,000°. 

A  being  who  should  come  forth  from  that  tem- 
perature and  should  lie  down  upon  a  sheet  of  iron 
heated  to  whiteness,  or  on  a  stream  of  fused  metal, 
would  think  himself  lying  upon  snow. 


The  rays  of  the  sun  concentrated  in  the  focus  of 
a  lens  instantly  melt  platinum,  clay,  and  the 
diamond ;  now,  the  temperature  thus  obtained 
evidently  cannot  surpass  that  of  its  origin,  the 
effect  of  the  lens  being  simply  to  virtually  place 
the  object  nearer  the  sun,  at  such  a  distance  that 
the  solar  disc  may  appear  on  it  equal  to  the  lens 
itself  seen  from  its  own  focus.  The  most  power- 
ful lens  which  has  yet  been  constructed  thus 
virtually  transposes  an  object  which  is  at  its  focus 
to  within  250,000  miles  of  the  solar  surface. 

A  Good  Illustration  of  His  Distance. 

We  conclude  thence  with  certainty  that  if  the 
sun  should  approach  us  to  a  distance  equal  to  that 
of  the  moon,  the  whole  earth  would  melt  like  a  ball 
of  wax  and  would  in  great  part  become  vaporised. 
It  is  most  happy  for  us  that  the  orb  of  day  is  so 
far  removed.  Far  removed  indeed  !  Impressions 
are  transmitted  by  our  nerves  with  the  rapidity  of 
thirty  yards  per  second.  If  we  could  imagine  a 
child  with  an  arm  long  enough  to  touch  the  sun 
and  be  burned  by  it,  this  child  would  never  feel 
the  burn.  To  travel  from  his  hand  to  his  brain 
the  nervous  impression  would  require  not  less  than 
150  years.  The  child  would  have  become  an  old 
man  and  died  long  before  the  pain  could  have 
travelled  from  the  end  of  his  arm  to  his  brain. 

Who  could  imagine,  who  could  depict  the  ardour 
of  that  celestial  fire,  intense  enough  to  bring  to 
the  boiling  point  in  an  hour,  1,362,500,000,000 
cubic  miles  of  water  at  the  temperature  of  ice, 
rich  enough  yet  to  burn  without  a  pause  through 
10,000,000  of  years! 

If  we  could  approach  it  without  being  vapor- 
ized like  a  drop  of  water  falling  upon  a  hot  iron, 
without  being  blinded  in  the  furious  glare — we 
would  see  a  luminous  ocean  without  shores,  an 
ocean  of  flames,  whose  agitated  waves  are  almost 
as  high  as  the  diameter  of  the  earth,  in  the  midst 
of  and  above  which,  through  blinding  flashes  of 
lightning,  tempests  break  upon  each  other  in  fury, 
tear  each  other  into  pieces  and  spring  up  anew,, 
while  mountains  of  flame  as  large  as  our  planet 
and  far  more  voluminous  dart  forth  into  the  sky 
as  if  by  the  monstrous  hands  of  invisible  Titans, 
spreading  up  into  the  cooling  atmosphere,  expand- 
ing into  clouds  of  light,  and  falling  back  again  in  a 
rain  of  fire  upon  the  ever  burning  ocean ! 

The  Sun's  Magnificence— 

Immense  rays  of  light  travel  to  the  distance  of 
millions  of  miles,  in  all  directions,  sending  out 
like  beacon  lights  their  dazzling  brightness  into 
space  filled  with  whirling  meteors.  Superb  phe- 
nomena, in  which  heat,  light,  electricity,  magnet- 
ism, act  in  unison,  with  an  energy  so  fearful  that 
our  most  violent  hurricanes,  our  volcanoes  and 
our  thunderstorms  are,  in  comparison  with  them, 
but  fleeting  smiles  in  the  dream  of  a  sleeping 
infant. 

And  how  shall  we  measure,  in  addition  to  all 
these  giant  forces,  the  magnetic  reaction  which  we 
feel  from  them  at  this  distance,  over  90,000,000 
of  miles  away?  And  yet  this  mysterious  con- 
nection is  no  longer  to  be  denied.  How  shall  we 
refuse  our  interest  to  the  subject  of  this  divine 
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Sun  ?  He  it  is  who  makes  us  live,  and  all  the 
destinies  of  the  earth  are  hung  upon  his  rays. 

He  is  at  once  the  hand  which  sustains  us  in 
space,  the  lamp  which  lights  us,  the  fire  which 
warms  us,  the  puissant  source  from  which  all 
energies  are  derived.  It  was  expressed  eighteen 
centuries  ago  by  a  happy  metaphor  of  Theon  of 
Smyrna,  "  He  is  veritably  the  heat  of  the  universal 
organism  ;  since  his  palpitations  spread  all  about 
him  in  space  the  waves  of  planetary  vitality." 

—and  the  Work  He  Does  fop  Us. 

If  he  stopped  for  an  instant,  if  he  varied  in  his 
brightness,  if  his  calorific  energy  became  more 
violent,  or  if  its  emission  were  suddenly  paralyzed, 
all  humanity  would  be  struck  to  the  heart,  and  all 
personal  activity  ceasing,  we  would  hopelessly 
await  the  universal  death  agony.  As  certainly  as 
that  power  which  moves  the  watch  is  derived  from 
the  hand  which  wound  it,  so  certain  is  it  that 
every  terrestrial  force  descends  from  the  sun. 

It  is  he  who  maintains  the  liquid  condition  of 
the  profound  ocean,  of  the  river  which  flows 
across  the  plains,  of  the  babbling  brook  and  the 
murmuring  spring,  for  without  him  water  would 
be  rock.  To  him  we  owe  the  wind  which  blows, 
the  cloud  which  passes,  the  green  grass,  the  forest, 
the  flower  with  its  perfume  and  colour. 

It  is  he  who  makes  the  world  go  round,  who 
brings  back  the  spring,  who  raves  in  the  tempest, 
who  sings  in  the  unwearying  throat  of  the  nightin- 
gale. The  galloping  horse  moves  only  by  means 
of  combustible  material  which  he  has  received  from 
the  sun ;  the  turning  mill  is  moved  by  the  same 
beneficent  orb. 

The  wood  which  warms  us  in  winter  is  sunshine 
in  fragments.  Every  cubic  inch,  every  pound  of 
wood,  was  built  up  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

And  in  the  darkness  of  night,  through  rain  or 
snow,  the  noisy  and  blind  train  which  flies  like  a 
serpent,  plunges  beneath  mountains,  goes  whistling 
and  flashing  through  the  fog  in  the  frozen  nights 
of  winter,  this  artifical  animal  is  but  another  child 
of  the  sun  god,  for  the  coal  which  feeds  it  is  again 
sunshine  stored  up  through  millions  of  years  in  the 
geological  forests  of  the  coal  period.  The  sun  comes 
to  us  in  the  form  of  heat,  he  leaves  us  in  the  form  of 
heat ;  but  between  his  coming  and  his  going  he  has 
brought  into  existence  all  the  vital  forces  of  ourglobe. 

What  wonder  !  What  power !  What  energy  ! 
What  splendour  !  The  heat  given  forth  by  the  sun 
every  second  is  equal  to  that  which  would  result 
from  the  combustion  of  eleven  quadrillion,  six 
hundred  thousand  billion  tons  of  coal  burned  to- 
gether !  To  estimate  its  temperature  in  degrees  is 
beyond  imagination. 
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I  hear  that  the  proprietors  of  that  very  go- 
ahead  paper,  The  Manchester  Guardian,  are  con- 
templating the  purchase  of  a  Lancashire  paper 
mill.  If  they  carry  this  idea  out,  The  Manchester 
Guardian  will  enjoy  the  distinction  of  being  the 
only  newspaper  in  the  provinces  which  makes  its 
own  paper.  The  London  Daily  Chronicle  and 
Daily  Telegraph  are  at  present  the  only  British 
publications  possessing  their  own  mills. 


IS   THE  RACE  DECAYING? 


San  Franciscoi 


NTIL  the  discoveries  of  the  bones  of 
the  cave-dwellers  and  the  drift  men 
it  was  quite  frequently  assumed  that 
the  men  of  ancient  times  were  taller 
and  stronger  than  those  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  Poets  wrote  about  the 
giants,  and  nursery  tales  abounded 
in  adventures  of  races  compared  to 
which  our  people  are  pigmies. 

Our  Ancestors  were  Inferior  in  every  Way. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  skeleton  of  the  pre- 
historic period  appears  to  have  belonged  to  a  man 
whose  stature  was  equal  to  that  of  our  tallest 
men.  Some  skeletons  found  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast  seemed  to  have  formed  part  of  men 
whose  height  was  six  feet ;  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  bones  found  in  the  drift  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Belgium  belonged  to  men  who  were 
about  five  feet  six,  and  whose  strength,  judging 
from  their  arm  and  leg  bones,  must  have  been 
less  than  that  of  the  strong  men  of  to-day. 

The  chances  are  that  the  intellectual  force  of 
our  ancestors  was  as  inferior  to  the  intellectual 
force  of  the  existing  races  as  their  physical  force. 
In  works  of  pure  imagination  and  of  abstract 
philosophy  mankind  has  perhaps  made  but  little 
progress  within  the  historic  period. 

It  is  difficult  to  detect  actual  advance  between 
Tennyson  and  Victor  Hugo  on  one  side  and  Job, 
Ezekiel,  Homer  and  Horace  on  the  other.  Nor 
can  any  particular  march  of  intellect  be  observed 
by  a  comparison  between  t  he  leading  metaphysicians 
of  to-day  and  Aristotle  and  Plato. 

The  World  keeps  on  Growing  Better. 

But  in  every  other  branch  of  human  thought 
there  is  marked  progress,  and  such  rapid  progress 
that  text-books  become  antiquated  and  obsolete  in 
less  than  a  century. 

At  the  very  time  when  Shakespeare  was  giving 
voice  to  thoughts  which  are  as  true  now  as  when 
he  uttered  them,  the  English  people  had  no  share 
in  their  own  government,  debtors  starved  to 
death  in  prison,  men  were  immured  in  jail  for  a 
lifetime  without  a  trial,  women  had  no  lawful 
names,  towns  had  no  drains,  ignorance  was  no 
fault,  vice  scarcely  shame,  and  nobody  complained. 
Surely  it  is  imposing  on  public  credulity  to  say 
that  the  reforms  which  have  taken  place  in  these 
vital  matters  do  not  imply  an  advance  in  brain- 
power. 

Whoever  may  hold  to  the  contrary,  the  world  is 
growing  better  every  year  that  rolls  over.  Error 
still  rears  its  head,  crimes  occur,  injustice  is  prac- 
tised, the  weak  are  still  sometimes  crushed  to  the 
wall,  the  base  still  occasionally  rise  to  the  surface 
of  the  social  wave,  but  all  these  wrongs  arouse  an 
indignant  protest  from  the  masses,  and  in  honest 
men's  breasts  a  longing  to  cure  them  fiercely  burns. 
It  will  be  time  to  say  that  the  march  of  progress 
has  stopped  when  we  find  that  things  base  and  vile 
and  shameful  rouse  no  indignation. 
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HOW  SHOULD  WE  BREATHE? 

Dr.  E.  Bloch,  in  Schorer's  Familienblatt,  Berlin. 


EITHER  man  nor  animal  breathes 
through  the  mouth  normally.  The 
only  natural  way  for  respiration  and 
inspiration  is  through  the  nose.  When 
we  breathe  through  the  nose,  the  cold, 
dry,  impure  outward  air  is  sufficiently 
warmed,  supplied  with  watery  vapour 
and  freed  from  dust. 
When  we  breathe  through  the  nose,  smelling  at 
the  same  time  through  our  organ  of  smell,  which 
assists  respiration,  we  become  aware  of  the  pre- 
sence of  an  injurious  or  of  a  generally  abnormal 
mixture  drawn  in  by  the  breath,  and  can  then 
either  correct  so  unfavourable  an  atmosphere  or 
escape  from  it. 

The  Sentinel  of  the  Lungs. 
Furthermore,  only  in  the  nose  are  found  those 
fine  arrangements  which  can  prevent  the  entrance 
of  injurious  substances  into  the  deeper  respiratory 
organs  (larynx  and  lungs)  and  thus  stop  the 
further  advance  of  the  hostile  body  (painful 
smoke,  irritating  dampness,  thick  dust,  etc.), 
besides  defying  that  which  has  already  slyly 
effected  an  entrance. 

This  is  done  by  the  so-called  nasal  reflex  breath- 
ing, to  which  class  belongs  sneezing.  If  we  breathe 
through  the  mouth  the  air  is  neither  sufficiently 
warmed  nor  satisfactorily  moistened,  and,  laden 
with  all  its  bad  mixtures  of  dust  of  mineral, 
animal  and  vegetable  origin,  added  to  injurious 
gases,  reaches  the  larynx,  the  air-tubes  and  the 
lungs.  Snoring  is  only  the  least  among  the  evil 
consequences  of  breathing  through  the  mouth. 

The  swollen,  sore,  constantly  chapped  lips,  bad 
condition  of  the  front  teeth  and  decay  of  the  back 
ones,  a  defective  development  of  the  sense  of 
smell,  frequent  inflammation  of  the  throat,  attacks 
of  fever,  diphtheria,  and  catarrh,  and  soreness  of 
the  larynx  and  lungs  are  consequences  of  breath- 
ing through  the  mouth  which  have  been  frequently 
observed.  In  children  who  do  it  one  often  sees  a 
habitual  and  peculiar  weak  and  even  stupid  ex- 
pression of  countenance. 

What  Breathing  through  the  Mouth  Means. 

It  has  also  been  found,  through  the  experiments 
of  different  trustworthy  observers,  that  there  is  a 
casual  connection  between  stammering  and  breath- 
ing through  the  mouth.  Certain  forms  of  night- 
mare and  asthma  are  causes  of  breathing  through 
the  mouth.  That  infants  are  sometimes  brought 
almost  to  death's  door,  when  prevented  by  a  cold 
from  breathing  through  the  nose,  is  a  fact  well 
known  to  physicians. 

When  a  child  or  a  grown  person  begins  to 
breathe  with  the  mouth  open,  there  must  exist 
some  sufficient  cause  for  the  occurrence  in  the 
uppermost  air  passages.  No  one  would  voluntarily 
exchange  the  only  healthy,  comfortable  manner  of 
breathing  through  the  nose  for  the  burdensome 
and  unhealthy  breathing  through  the  mouth. 

Let  anyone  attempt  to  breath  through  the 
mouth  for  five  minutes,  instead  of,  as  one  is 


accustomed,  through  the  nose,  and  he  will  soon  be 
convinced  that  it  is  almost  impossible.  Almost  of 
itself,  that  is,  without  muscular  force,  through  the 
mere  pressure  of  air,  the  mouth  closes,  and  the 
original  manner  of  breathing  is  resumed. 

Whoever  snores  can,  as  a  rule,  not  breathe 
through  the  nose.  That  it  would  be  useless  in 
such  cases  to  desire  to  close  the  mouth  mechani- 
cally is  entirely  comprehensible.  Every  mother, 
who  frequently  gives  to  her  child  the  useless  com- 
mand "  Close  your  mouth,"  is  aware  of  this.  Here 
it  is  better  to  seek,  without  delay,  the  advice  of  an 
experienced  specialist,  in  order  to  determine  the 
cause  of  this  mouth-breathing.  In  the  case  of 
children,  in  particular,  an  unnecessary  delay  might 
prove  fatal. 

Now  there  are  certainly  cases  in  which  the  cause 
of  this  habit  may  be  determined  and  the  habit 
still  remain.  But  these  are  the  exceptions  ;  as  a 
rule,  normal  breathing  results  as  soon  as  the  air 
enters  the  correct  passages ;  if  the  snoring  and 
breathing  through  the  mouth  returns  as  an  evil 
habit,  then  and  only  then  can  mechanical  means 
be  used  with  advantage  to  stop  this  opening  of  the 
mouth. 

The  simplest  and  oldest  of  these  is  to  place  a 
band  from  the  chin  to  the  top  of  the  head.  This 
often  suffices.  As  the  mouth  remains  closed  by 
pressure  of  the  air,  some  of  the  mechanical  appli- 
ances to  produce  this  effect  might  be  used.  Some- 
times it  is  even  sufficient  to  place  a  piece  of 
celluloid  plate  between  the  teeth,  but  one  would 
not  lightly  decide  to  place  a  foreign  substance  in 
the  mouth  of  a  sleeper,  particularly  a  restless 
child. 

All  of  these  apparatus  must  be  put  on  every 
evening  and  worn  over-night,  until  the  normal 
position  of  the  lips  and  lower  jaw  is  regained. 
But  the  most  important  thing  is  to  remove  the 
obstructions  to  normal  breathing. 
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America  is  more  truly  the  home  of  newspapers 
than  any  other  country,  publishing  as  it  does  more 
than  three  times  as  many  newspapers  in  proportion 
to  population  as  Great  Britain,  five  times  as 
many  as  Germany  or  Italy,  nine  times  as  many  as 
Spain,  and  five  times  as  many  as  all  Continental 
Europe ;  in  fact,  there  are  published  in  America 
more  newspapers  than  in  all  the  world  besides. 

This  is  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  populations  of  most  European 
countries  are  much  more  crowded  than  that  of  the 
United  States,  and  thus  more  favourable  to  the 
establishment  and  dissemination  of  newspapers. 

The  true  cause  of  the  discrepancy  unquestionably 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  American  Post  Office 
carries  newspapers  for  practically  nothing,  and 
that  thus  publishers  are  able  to  reach  people 
directly  in  their  homes  without  imposing  upon 
them  any  extra  cost  for  postage. 

The  total  issue  during  the  year  of  the  periodical 
publications  of  the  United  States  is  over  four 
billion  copies  !  Enough  are  issued  to  supply  one 
half  of  the  families  with  a  daily,  every  family  with 
two  weeklies,  and  two  out  of  every  three  families 
with  magazines. 
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THE    SEARCH  LIGHT. 


IS  DYING 

Herald, 


PAINFUL? 


HUMAN  being's  death  was  formerly 
considered  a  great  struggle  ;  and  vivid, 
almost  shocking,  descriptions  of  the 
phenomena  of  dying  were  given  in  such 
exaggerated  forms  that  none  cared  to 
think  of  the  supreme  moment  when 
death  should  come  to  them.  Euthan- 
asia, or  the  pleasure  of  dying,  takes 
the  very  opposite  view  and  proclaims  death  to  be 
easy  and  almost  painless. 

As  the  end  of  life  approaches,  nature  often 
brings  her  peculiar  anaesthetic,  and  the  person 
passes  off  without  suffering  half  the  agony  which 
the  sickness  causing  the  death  brought  to  the 
patient.  Even  men  meeting  a  violent  death  in  the 
jaws  of  wild  beasts  have  a  few  seconds  of  calm 
preparation  before  dying,  which  brings  relief  and 
a  certain  degree  of  pleasure.  The  great  trouble  in 
death  is  the  sickness  and  pain  which  carries  one  to 
the  door  of  dissolution,  and  it  is  at  su*h  moments 
that  one  suffers  all  the  torment  and  agony  of  a 
dozen  deaths. 

The  "Pangs  of  Dissolution"— 
The  pleasures  of  dying  can  only  be  likened  to 
those  of  the  dreamy  morphine  eater,  who  gradually 
passes  off  into  a  semi-conscious  state  where  every- 
thing seems  like  floating  visions  of  bliss.  The  body 
and  nerves  are  numb,  and  excited,  the  over- 
wrought brain  becomes  quiet  and  unexcited.  The 
imagination  plays  fancifully  with  blissful  pictures, 
and  the  whole  condition  of  the  nervous  system  is 
of  pleasurable  exaltation. 

The  drowning  man  experiences  the  same  relief 
and  pleasure  when  the  struggles  are  over  and  the 
cold  limbs  grow  stiff  and  numb.  Persons  frozen 
in  blinding  snowstorms  have  reported  their  sensa- 
tions accurately,  and  they  all  agree  that  after  a 
certain  amount  of  suffering,  which  everyone  feels 
at  first  in  extreme  cold,  they  enter  into  a  blissful 
state,  from  which  they  do  not  wish  to  be  aroused. 
Morphine,  cocaine,  ether,  and  laudanum  bring  to 
the  patient  this  same  nervous  and  mental  condition, 
and  patients  resent  any  attempt  to  rouse  them 
from  their  dreamy  state. 

—  are  Simply  Imaginary. 

Nature  supplies  her  own  anaesthetic  before  the 
important  moment  has  arrived.  Before  the  death 
rattle  is  heard,  the  convulsed  frame  relaxes,  the 
signs  of  pain  and  suffering  on  the  face  disappear, 
and  often  a  smile  partly  opens  the  lips.  The 
whole  body  shows  signs  of  a  painless  moment ; 
and  if  the  mind  wanders  and  the  tongue  mutters 
words,  they  are  all  of  pleasure  and  joy. 

Those  who  have  watched  at  hundreds  of  death- 
beds have  noted  that  death  was  easy  ;  and  officers 
have  testified  that  the  last  moments  of  dying 
soldiers  were  painless.  People  who  have  been  in 
the  jaws  of  wild  beasts  in  India  and  have  been 
rescued  at  the  last  moment,  testify  that  a  numbing 
calmness  was  experienced  after  the  first  sharp, 
painful  snap  of  the  teeth  upon  them. 

In  fact,  the  approach  of  every  creature's  fate 
brings  with  it  a  kindly  preparation  when  life  is 


blissful  and  full  of  pleasure.  The  last  sensation  in 
this  world  is  one  of  joy  and  not  excruciating 
pain.  The  real  knowledge  of  euthanasia  certainly 
diminishes,  if  it  does  not  entirely  relieve,  the 
dread  of  many  of  the  last  struggle,  which  has  been 
made  so  horrible  by  vivid  descriptions  of  its  agony. 

The  pleasures  of  dying  may  remove  a  great 
burden  from  the  minds  of  hundreds  who  are  in- 
evitably approaching  death.  The  old-fashioned 
notion  that  death  would  be  terrible  had  a  baneful 
influence  upon  those  who  were  fighting  insidious 
diseases,  and  many  aggravated  their  complaints  by 
feverishly  dreading  the  pain  of  the  last  struggle. 

In  this  wTay  a  great  deal  of  harm  was  done  and 
many  sufferers  hastened  their  own  end.  Even  in 
the  case  of  poisoning,  the  pain  suffered  is  only 
when  the  system  combats  against  the  desire  to 
yield  to  the  influence  of  the  drug.  Sleep  generally 
steals  over  the  person,  and  only  the  dreamy  pleasure 
caused  by  the  poison  and  of  dying  are  again  ex- 
perienced in  this  world. 

The  greatest  pain  felt  is  that  of  the  stomach 
pump,  which  may  be  applied  in  time  to  recall  the 
suicide  to  life,  and  in  every  case  it  is  rebelled 
against  most  emphatically.  That  the  suffering  is  not 
so  terrible  may  be  surmised  from  the  fact  that 
persons  who  have  once  attempted  suicide  frequently 
make  the  second  or  third  attempt. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  pain  of  death  is  frequently 
far  less  than  the  pain  that  accompanies  many 
diseases  that  are  not  fatal.  The  pain  of  rheu- 
matism, for  instance,  is  probably  more  severe  than 
the  usual  pain  of  dying.  So  is  the  pain  of  neuralgia 
or  the  pain  of  the  toothache. 

Death  often,  indeed,  comes  as  silently  and  pain- 
lessly as  sleep.  Those  at  the  bed-side  cannot  see 
exactly  when  the  vital  spark  of  life  goes  out  with 
any  more  certainty  than  you  can  tell  when  a 
drowsy  person  passes  from  semi-qonsciousness  to 
actual  sleep.  If  we  were  not  all  familiar  with  the 
phenomenon  of  sleep,  how  we  should  fear  that 
sweet  oblivion  !  how  we  should  stand  affrighted 
on  the  brink  before  yielding  our  brain  and  body 
to  the  absolute  unconsciousness  of  healthy  sleep  ! 


The  Sheffield  Independent  is  just  moving  to 
magnificent  new  premises  in  Fargate.  Sheffield] 
The  proprietors  send  me  a  sketch  of  the  new. 
building,  which  is  of  a  most  imposing  description, 
and  which  they  tell  me  has  cost  them  £40,000. 


North-country  folk  seem  to  think  that  London 
has  had  the  monopoly  of  high-class  illustrated 
weeklies  for  long  enough,  so  The  Manchester  Illusi 
trated  News  made  its  bow  to  the  public  the  other 
day.  The  idea  is  to  publish  the  paper  monthly, 
with  a  view  to  feeling  the  pulse  of  the  reading 
public,  and  to  transform  it  into  a  weekly  provided 
that  it  shows  sufficient  signs  of  vitality.  The 
Manchester  Illustrated  Aews,  though  a  long  way 
behind  its  London  competitors,  is  very  fair,  so  far 
as  illustrations  are  concerned,  but  the  literary 
matter  is  decidedly  lacking  in  brightness  and 
interest. 
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IS  MAN   CHANGING  PHYSICALLY? 


Observer, 


IS   SPEECH   BORN   OP   THE  SOIL? 

Le  Petit  Provencal,  Marseilles. 


t  T  is  a  fact,  we  are  assured  of  by  palaeon- 
tologists and  anthropologists,  that 
primeval  man  not  only  had  four  more 
teeth  than  men  have  now,  but  had  fewer 
bones  in  the  skull,  and  less  foldings  or 
convolutions  of  the  brain.    The  form 


of  the  skull  has  changed 


according  to 


,  from  being  pointed  and 
ears,  have  become  rounded 


environment  and  use  from  very  elon- 
ited  to  very  round,  or  to  a  compromise  of  the 
vo.  The  jaw  has  retreated  as  the  front  brain 
as  protruded.  The  tearing  tusk  teeth  have 
ortened  up,  and  are  neatly  and  gently  enclosed 

the  mouth.  Ears 
)vable  like  horses1 
d  firmly  fastened  to  the  head.    They  are  no 
iliger  the  most  important  organ,  as  they  were  to 
le  river  driftmen  to  enable  them  to  hear  the 
[proach  of  danger  from  all  sides. 

Organs  Alter  in  Structure  — 

he  nostrils,  from  being  open  and  alert,  have 
ed  up  to  outside  affairs  to  a  great  extent,  and 
irve  mainly  as  conduits  and  as  expressors  of 
rental  emotion.  The  eyes  are  shortening  in  their 
iige  of  vision,  and  adapting  themselves  to  a 
>okish  race.  All  the  senses  were  once  intensely 
Dre  acute,  and  the  tendency  now  is  steadily  to 
*e  more  and  more  of  their  capability  to  gather  in 
e  world  of  sounds  and  sights,  except  as  these  are 
rrelated  into  logic.  That  is,  we  can  no  longer 
11  poisons  by  taste  and  track  our  enemies  by 
mt,  or  distinguish  dangers  by  the  rustles  in  the 

Occasionally  a  child  is  born  with  peculiar  gifts 
i  an  organic  sort ;  can  move  his  ears  freely  or 
Sake  his  scalp.  He  does  not  use  this  faculty  as 
was  originally  designed  to  shake  off  flies  or  dust ; 
leed,  it  seems  to  be  a  useless  reversion  to  a 
nerally  disused  type. 

—as  Man's  Intellect  Developes. 

Changes  in  customs  are  easier  than  changes  in 

^anic  structure,  but  both  are  easily  possible. 
I  rudimentary  tail  is  still  in  our  possession,  and 
lave  no  doubt  but  if  advantage  could  be  found 
its  development,  we  could  get  back  this  appen- 
?e  in  its  fullness.     Certainly  highly  civilised 

|;es  have  lapsed  in  morals  and  intelligence  to 
-age  and  animal   conceptions   of   life.  Such 

'mges  grow  together  and  are  interlinked.  As 
>  eye  and  ear  are  less  occupied  in  detecting  the 
>roach  of  dangerous  foes,  they  are  more  occupied 
listening  to  the  sorrows  of  our  fellows.  The 
ihos  and  sympathy  of  a  noble  eye,  the  keen 
ellectuality  of  a  student's  nose  are  part  of  the 

i  tlution;  the  organ  changes,  and  at  the  same 
;e  exchanges  purpose  and  power. 
Darwin  says  man  may  be  excused  for  feeling 
ie  pride  at  having  risen,  though  not  by  his  own 
rtions,  to  the  very  summit  of  the  organic 
le  ;  and  the  fact  that  he  has  thus  risen,  instead 
laving  been  aboriginally  placed  there,  may  give 
i  hope  of  a  still  higher  destiny  in  the  future. 


HY  do  I  associate  the  two  ideas  ? 
Because  there  is  an  intimate  con- 
nection between  the  land,  from 
which  we  get  our  food,  and  the 
language  of  human  beings.  Man's 
speech  is  born  of  the  soil ;  it  is  of 
rustic  origin,  and,  if  the  town  has 
added  a  little  polish,  its  strength 
comes  from  the  fields.  It  is  an  offspring  of  the 
land,  and  still  retains  traces  of  its  origin. 

How  true  this  is  of  Latin  !  The  rugged  ideas 
of  the  shepherds  of  Latium  underlie  the  majesty 
of  this  sovereign  tongue. 

The  masters  of  the  world  made  use  of  words 
bequeathed  to  them  by  their  ancestors,  the  tillers 
of  the  soil,  when  they  called  the  wing  of  an  army 
cornu  (horn  of  a  bull),  the  part  of  a  legion  cohors 
(enclosure  for  cattle,  etc.),  and  a  company  of 
soldiers  manijmlus  (a  bundle  of  ears  of  corn). 

Latin  Shews  the  Roman's  Farmer  Origin— 

These  labourers,  who  raised  themselves  to  power 
by  work,  employed  the  word  calkre  (to  be  horny- 
handed),  when  they  wished  to  say  that  anyone  was 
clever  ;  they  compared  a  maniac  to  a  man  who  left 
the  furrow  (de,  from ;  lira,  furrow ;  delirare,  to  be 
delirious) ;  and  they  expressed  "  fertility "  and 
"joy"  °y  tne  same  word.  These  words  tell  us 
more  about  the  people  than  all  the  historians. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  Frenchman.  His 
language  is  full  of  metaphors  borrowed  from 
country  life  and  ornamented  with  the  flowers  of 
fields  and  woods.  To  say  that  a  man  lives  in  the 
country  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  he  is  a  sports- 
man, or  poacher,  for  he  is  always  ready  for  sport. 

Now,  men  change  less  than  one  would  think, 
and  there  are  in  France  at  the  present  time  a 
great  many  sportsmen  and  still  more  poachers  ; 
hence  it  happens  that  the  French  language  con- 
tains a  large  number  of  expressions  which  owe 
their  origin  to  sport. 

—French,  the  Frenchman's  Sporting  Turn. 

For  instance,  when  a  Frenchman  wishes  to  say 
"  to  walk  in  anyone's  footsteps  "  he  uses  a  word 
(brisees),  which  really  means  the  branches  broken 
by  the  sportsman  to  recognise  the  place  where  the 
game  had  passed. 

M.  Renan  said  once  that  the  old  Merovingian 
kings  of  France,  such  as  Chilperic,  lived  much  the 
same  as  the  large  farmers  of  the  present  day.  If 
we  trace  the  origin  of  the  words  court,  constable, 
marshal,  we  find  that  they  come  from  words 
meaning  farm-yard,  chief  of  the  stable,  and  keeper 
(or  guardian)  of  beast  of  burden. 

It  would  be  monotonous  to  enlarge  upon  this 
subject.  "  Words  retain  the  primitive  impression 
which  the  popular  idea  has  given  to  them  ;  after 
generations  receive  the  oral  tradition  of  expres- 
sions and  ideas,  and  in  turn  transmit  them  to  those 
who  follow."  If  anyone  had  a  mind  to  do  so,  he 
could  read  most  of  the  history  of  his  country  in. 
the  dictionary. 
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HOW  WERE   THE    MOUNTAINS  OP 
THE   MOON  FORMED? 


Der  Stein  Der  Weisei 


HE  moon  is  the  most  faithful  attendant 
of  the  earth.  Her  chubby  face  is 
always  turned  toward  us.  It  frequently 
looks  as  if  she  were  stealing  a  sly 
glance  at  some  other  star,  perhaps  at 
beautiful  Venus,  who  sails  past  her  at 
no  great  distance ;  but  fear  of  the 
stern  mother  Earth  is  too  great.  She 
turns  her  face  again,  and  this  timorous  wagging  of 
the  head  from  side  to  side  is  called  the  moon's 
libration. 

The  consequence  of  this  movement  is  that  we 
are  familiar  with  about  four-sevenths  of  the 
moon's  surface,  only  three-sevenths  remaining  a 
terra  incognita  to  us. 

The  Moon  is  Dead. 

It  drives  me  to  a  sort  of  melancholy  despair 
when  I  hear  people  suggesting  that  life  in  the 
moon  may  be  different  from  what  it  is  with  us ; 
that  although  there  is  no  air  or  water,  and  con- 
sequently no  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood,  there 
may,  nevertheless,  be  intelligent  beings  differently 
constituted.  If  we  overthrow  the  natural  laws, 
the  fundamental  ideas  of  creation,  we  shatter  at 
the  same  time  the  pillars  of  the  logical  structure 
on  which  all  science  rests,  and  everything  tumbles 
down  in  confusion  together. 

If  we  would  get  an  intelligent  idea  of  creation, 
we  must  recognise,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  must 
proceed  by  logical  analysis  and  synthesis;  and 
what  the  logical  laws  are  in  the  spiritual  world, 
the  natural  laws  are  in  the  material  world. 

We  may,  then,  accept  it  as  beyond  question  that 
the  organisation  of  the  moon  was  primarily  similar 
to  that  of  our  earth.  She  differs  from  us  only  as 
the  wrinkled  old  hag  differs  from  the  blooming 
maiden.  And  the  moon  has  more  knots  and 
wrinkles  on  her  face  than  the  most  withered  hag 
in  the  world. 

The  Number  of  her  Craters. 

The  best  existing  map  of  the  mountains  of  the 
moon  shows  32,856  crater-shaped  projections,  and 
astronomers  tell  us  that  a  hundred  thousand  are 
brought  into  view  with  a  telescope  of  medium 
power.  This  immense  body  of  prominences  on 
the  moon's  surface  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
earth,  which  has  very  few  volcanic  craters,  and  if 
they  really  were  all  eruptive  volcanoes,  as  has 
been,  perhaps  too  hastily,  assumed,  the  moon's 
surface  during  their  activity  would  have  formed 
an  admirable  representation  of  the  popular  hell. 

But  not  only  does  the  immense  number  of  these 
so-called  moon  craters  reflect  doubt  on  their 
volcanic  origin,  the  disproportionately  enormous 
spread  of  some  of  them  is  no  less  opposed  to  the 
view.  The  moon  crater  Copernicus,  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  these  structures, 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  circular  wall  and  has 
a  diameter  of  about  54  miles. 

The  wall  rises  in  one  place  almost  perpendicular 
to  a  height  of  12,000  ft.    The  surface  of  the  in- 


closed space  is  fairly  level  and  is  much  higher  than 
the  surface  outside  the  ring.  From  the  surface  of 
the  inclosed  space  six  conical  peaks  rise  to  a  height 
of  about  2,100  ft.,  and  these  might  be  regarded  as 
the  eruptive  cones,  if  one  adhered  to  the  analogy 
with  the  volcanoes  of  the  earth. 

But  this  view  is  hardly  tenable.  Stones,  etc., 
projected  from  a  volcano  describe  a  very  sharp, 
pointed  arch  in  their  course,  and  if  the  circular 
wall  of  Copernicus  is  composed  of  matter  thrown 
up  from  the  inclosed  vents,  it  must  have  been 
thrown  to  a  height  ten  or  twenty  times  as  great 
as  the  distance  from  the  vent  to  the  wall.  This  is 
inconceivable,  and  we  are  driven  to  seek  some  other 
explanation. 

A  Theory  as  to  Their  Origin- 
Many  explanations  have  been  advanced  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  the  mountains  of  the 
moon.  Eaye,  for  example,  a  French  astronomer, 
who  became  famous  through  the  accidental  dis- 
covery of  a  periodic  comet,  and  who  since  then 
has  indulged  in  new  theories  on  the  origin  of 
everything,  from  sun  spots  to  the  universe,  has 
given  us  his  theory  of  the  formation  of  the  moun- 
tains of  the  moon  in  precise  detail,  but  the  origin 
of  the  great  circus  of  Copernicus  is  still  unex- 
plained. 

These  regular  circular  walls  could  not  have 
originated  in  any  force  operating  from  within.  If 
the  glowing  molten  mass  within  sought  a  vent  it 
would  rupture  the  crust  and  form  great  rifts  radi- 
ating from  the  centre.  There  are,  in  fact,  some 
such  radiations  visible  on  the  moon,  but  they  are 
of  rare  occurrence. 

The  principal  radiating  system  starts  from  a 
great  crater,  Tycho,  in  the  south  half  of  the 
moon,  and  extends  over  half  the  moon's  surface ; 
and  we  can  well  conceive  that  the  crust  of  the 
moon,  at  one  time  cooling  and  contracting  upon  the 
molten  mass  within,  was  ruptured,  and  the  rifts 
filled  with  the  molten  mass.  This  inner  material 
is  more  brilliant  than  that  on  the  moon's  surface, 
and  under  favourable  conditions  of  light  is  visible 
to  us  now,  although  it  has  long  been  cold. 

—and  Another  More  Reasonable. 

But,  as  already  said,  the  circular  towers  of  the 
moon  are  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  any  theory  of 
force  working  from  below.  Let  us  ask  ourselves, 
then,  what  could  operate  from  above  ? 

One  anonymous  hypothesis-founder  attributes 
the  structures  simply  to  the  action  of  meteorites. 
Enormous  masses  of  this  sort  fell  on  the  moon  and 
broke  through  its  crust,  leaving  an  opening  on  th* 
edge  of  which  the  molten  internal  mass  rose  by 
pressure  of  the  falling  body  and  solidified  as  a  wall. 

The  fluid  mass  then  fell  back  again,  forming  the 
level  surface  of  the  interior.  These  meteorites 
must,  however,  have  been  of  enormous  size,  and  if 
we  cannot  make  an  unqualified  denial  of  the  exis- 
tence of  such  immense  bodies,  we  have  at  least, 
good  reason  to  conclude  that  the  moon  could  not 
have  encountered  any  such  a  number  of  them  as 
would  be  necessary  to  account  for  the  thousands 
of  craters  on  her  surface. 
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ARE  GIRLS  DETERIORATING 
PHYSIQUE  ? 


Examiner, 


IN 


Blyth. 


HE  employment  of  women  and  girls  in 
large  business  houses,  post-offices, 
restaurants,  and  other  occupations  in 
the  place  of  men  has  recently  led  the 
writer  to  make  inquiries  as  to  their 
physical  capability  to  withstand  the 
long  hours  of  labour  demanded  of 
them. 

The  result  of  these  investigations  may  not  be 
uninteresting,  although  it  should,  of  course,  be 
remembered  that  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  to 
which  reference  will  be  made  the  observations  are 
entirely  his  own,  and  may  therefore  seem  to  savour 
of  prejudice. 

It  should,  however,  be  clearly  understood  that 
ne  believes  in  the  emancipation  of  women  to  a 
large  extent,  providing  in  all  cases  that  their 
daily  employment  does  not  unfit  them  for  those 
domestic  duties  which  only  a  woman  can  perform, 
and  which  unfitness,  in  the  case  of  married  women , 
it  is  regrettable  to  say,  has  often  ended  in  strife 
and  separation. 

But  it  is  not  proposed  to  discuss  whether  it  is 
advisable  or  not  for  women  to  enter  the  labour 
arena.  The  question  is  whether  the  many  occupa- 
tions now  being  almost  entirely  monopolised  by 
women  have  any  deteriorating  effect  upon  their 
physique,  and  beyond  doubt  the  answer  must  be 
in  the  affirmative. 

Nowadays  life  is  one  continuous  rush.  The 
constant  hurry-scurry  of  a  man's  busy  existence, 
the  early  rising  due  to  suburban  migration,  the 
scamper  to  catch  trains,  the  incessant  "  go,"  as 
compared  with  the  fairly  placid  existence  of  fifty 
years  ago,  all  have  their  effect  upon  the  nervous 
system,  but  in  his  case  he  is  by  nature  physically 
constituted  to  bear  the  constant  strain  to  which 
he  is  subjected. 

It  is  not  so  with  a  woman,  who  must  necessarily 
remain  the  weaker  sex,  however  great  her  mental 
development  may  be.    To  be  taken  from  the  not 


over-exciting  sphere  of  domesticity  and  put  into 
one  of  the  restless,  active  employments  which 
they  so  ably  and  worthily  fill,  to  enter  into  the 
ceaseless  field  of  competition  which  now  exists, 
must  necessarily  have  some  weakening  tendency 
upon  the  organism  to  the  detriment  of  future 
generations. 

It  may,  of  course,  be  said  that  those  who  are 
to  follow  us  must  take  care  of  themselves,  and  that 
we  must  think  only  of  ourselves,  and  abide  by  the 
conditions  under  which  we  now  live.  If  this 
doctrine  of  selfishness  is  to  hold  good,  then,  of 
course,  nothing  need  be  said  of  the  responsibilities 
that  are  due  to  generations  unborn. 

Granting  that  women  must  so  occupy  themselves, 
do  they  deteriorate  in  physique  ?  One  has  only  to 
go  into  the  large  aerated  bread  shops,  restaurants, 
post-offices,  and  other  public  places  to  observe  the 
effect  of  their  employment  upon  women. 

Notice  their  rounded  backs  and  shoulders,  the 
stooping  gait,  the  (oftentimes)  hollow  chest,  the 
pallid  faces ;  compare  these  with  the  healthy, 
upright,  and  buxom  appearance  of  those  young 
women  who  are  country  bred,  or  who  are  not 
compelled  by  circumstances  to  work  for  their 
living,  and  it  will  not  be  denied  that  their 
occupations  are  responsible  for  their  deterioration. 

A  census  of  one  hundred  women  was  recently 
taken  at  random,  comprising  waitresses,  barmaids, 
shop  assistants,  and  post-office  employees,  and  no 
fewer  than  sixty-four  were  found  to  answer  the 
description  above  given,  whilst  the  majority  of  the 
remaining  thirty-six,  although  apparently  not  out- 
wardly imperfect  so  far  as  physique  was  concerned, 
appeared  to  be  anseinic,  and  anything  but  in  a 
normal  condition  of  health. 

Manufactures  are  not  here  referred  to,  because 
the  baneful  effects  these  have  upon  women  and 
girls  are  too  well  known.  If  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  are  correct,  what  is  the  remedy,  if 
remedy  there  be  ?  "We  certainly  ought  not  to  be 
content  to  witness  this  gradual  decay  in  women's 
physique  without  at  least  making  some  effort 
to  alleviate  or  abolish  the  evil  from  which  she 
suffers. 
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imm  mi  Canaral  Articles* 


A  RESUSCITATION. 

§ Ledger-,    Toronto. 
FTER  being  dead  twenty  years,  he 
walked  out  into  the  sunshine. 
It  was  as  if  the  bones  of  a  bleached 
skeleton  should  join  themselves  on 
some  forgotten  plain,  and  look  about 
them  for  the  vanished  flesh. 

To  be  dead  it  is  not  necessary  to 
be   in  the  grave.     There  are  places 
where  the  worms  creep  about  the 
heart  instead  of  the  body. 

The  penitentiary  is  one  of  these. 
David  Culross  had  been  in  the  penitentiary 
twenty  years.  Now,  with  that  worm-eaten  heart, 
he  came  out  into  liberty  and  looked  about  him  for 
the  habiliments  with  which  he  had  formerly 
clothed  himself — for  hope,  self-respect,  courage, 
pugnacity  and  industry. 

But  they  had  vanished  and  left  no  trace,  like 
the  flesh  of  the  dead  men  on  the  plains,  and  so, 
morally  unapparelled,  in  the  hideous  skeleton  of 
his  manhood,  he  walked  on  down  the  street  under 
the  mid-June  sunshine. 

You  can  understand,  can  you  not,  how  a  skeleton 
might  wish  to  get  back  into  its  comfortable  grave  ? 
David  Culross  had  not  walked  two  blocks  before  he 
was  seized  wTith  an  almost  uncontrollable  desire  to 
beg  to  be  shielded  once  more  in  that  safe  and 
shameful  retreat  from  which  he  had  just  been 
released.  A  horrible  perception  of  the  largeness 
of  the  world  swept  over  him.  Space  and  eternity 
could  seem  no  larger  to  the  usual  man  than  earth 
— that  snug  and  insignificant  planet — looked  to 
David  Culross. 

"  If  I  go  back,"  he  cried  despairingly,  looking 
up  to  the  great  building  that  arose  above  the 
stony  hills,  "  they  will  not  take  me  in." 

He  was  absolutely  without  a  refuge,  utterly  with- 
out a  destination ;  he  did  not  have  a  hope.  There 
was  nothing  he  desired  except  the  surrounding  of 
those  four  narrow  walls  between  which  he  had 
lain  at  night  and  dreamed  those  ever-recurring 
dreams — dreams  which  were  never  prophecies 
or  promises,  but  always  the  hackneyed  history 
of  what  he  had  sacrificed  by  his  crime,  and 
relinquished  by  his  pride. 

The  men  who  passed  him  looked  at  him  with 
mingled  amusement  and  pity.  They  knew  the 
"  prison  look,"  and  they  knew  the  prison  clothes, 
for  though  the  State  gives  to  its  discharged  con- 
victs clothes  which  are  like  those  of  other  men,  it 
makes  a  hundred  suits  from  the  same  sort  of  cloth. 
The  police  know  the  fabric,  and  even  the  citizens 
recognise  it.  But,  then,  were  each  man  dressed  in 
different  garb  he  could  not  be  disguised.  Every- 


one knows  in  what  dull  school  that  sidelong  glance- 
is  learned,  that  aimless  drooping  of  the  shoulders, 
that  rhythmic  lifting  of  the  heavy  foot. 

David  Culross  wondered  if  his  will  were  dead. 
He  put  it  to  the  test.  He  lifted  up  his  head  to  a 
position  which  it  had  not  held  for  many  miserable 
years.  He  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets  in  a  pitiful 
attempt  at  nonchalance,  and  walked  down  the 
street  with  a  step  which  was  meant  to  be  brisk, 
but  which  was  in  fact  only  uncertain.  In  his 
pocket  were  ten  dollars.  This  much  the  State 
equips  a  man  with  when  it  sends  him  out  of  his 
penal  halls.  It  gives  him  also  transportation  to 
any  point  within  reasonable  distance  that  he  may 
desire  to  reach.  Culross  had  requested  a  ticket  to 
Chicago.  He  naturally  said  Chicago.  In  the  long 
colourless  days  it  had  been  in  Chicago  that  all  those 
endlessly  repeated  scenes  had  been  laid.  Walking 
up  the  street  now  with  that  wavering  ineffectual 
gait,  these  scenes  came  back  to  surge  in  his  brain 
like  waters  ceaselessly  tossed  in  a  wind  swept 
basin. 

There  was  the  office,  bare  and  clean,  where  the 
young,  stoop-shouldered  clerks  sat  writing.  In 
their  faces  was  a  strange  resemblance,  just  as  there- 
was  in  the  backs  of  the  ledgers,  and  in  the  endless 
bills  on  the  spindles.  If  one  of  them  laughed,  it 
was  not  with  gaiety,  but  with  gratification  at  the 
discomfiture  of  another.  None  of  them  ate  well. 
None  of  them  were  rested  after  sleep.  All  of 
them  rode  on  the  stuffy  one-horse  cars  to  and 
from  their  work.  Sundays  they  lay  in  bed  very 
late,  and  ate  more  dinner  than  they  could  digest. 
There  was  a  certain  fellowship  among  them — such 
fellowship  as  a  band  of  captives  among  cannibals 
might  feel,  each  of  them  waiting  with  vital  curiosity 
to  see  who  was  the  next  to  be  eaten.  But  of  that 
fellowship  that  plans  in  unison,  suffers  in  sym- 
pathy, enjoys  vicariously,  strengthens  into  friend- 
ship and  communion  of  soul  they  knew  nothing. 
Indeed,  such  "  camaraderie "  would  have  been 
disapproved  of  by  the  head  clerk.  He  would  have 
looked  on  an  emotion  with  exactly  the  same  dis- 
pleasure that  he  would  on  an  error  in  the  footing 
of  the  year's  accounts.  It  was  tacitly  understood 
that  one  reached  the  proud  position  of  head  clerk 
by  having  no  emotions  whatever. 

Culross  did  not  remember  having  been  born 
with  a  pen  in  his  hand,  or  even  with  one  behind 
his  ear ;  but  certainly  from  the  day  he  had  been 
let  out  of  knickerbockers  his  constant  companion 
had  been  that  greatly  over-estimated  article.  His 
father  dying  at  a  time  that  cut  short  David's 
school  days,  he  went  out  armed  with  his  new 
knowledge  of  double  entry,  determined  to  make  a 
fortune  and  a  commercial  name.  Meantime,  he- 
lived  in  a  suite  of  rooms  on  West  Madison  Street 
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with  his  mother,  who  was  a  good  woman,  and 
lived  where  she  did  that  she  might  be  near  her 
favourite  meeting-house.  She  prayed,  and  cooked 
bad  dinners,  principally  composed  of  dispiriting 
pastry.  Her  idea  of  housekeeping  was  to  keep 
the  blinds  down  whatever  happened  ;  and  when 
David  left  home  in  the  evening  for  any  purpose 
of  pleasure,  she  wept.  David  persuaded  himself 
that  he  despised  amusement,  and  went  to  bed 
each  night  at  half-past  nine  in  a  folding  bedstead 
in  the  front  room,  and,  by  becoming  absolutely 
stolid  from  mere  vegetation,  imagined  that  he  was 
almost  fit  to  be  a  head  clerk. 

Walking  down  the  street  now  after  the  twenty 
years,  thinking  of  these  dead  but  innocent  days, 
this  was  the  picture  he  saw  ;  and  as  he  reflected 
upon  it,  even  the  despoiled  and  desolate  years  just 
passed  seemed  richer  by  contrast. 

He  reached  the  station  thus  dreaming,  and 
found,  as  he  had  been  told  when  the  warden  bade 
him  good-bye,  that  a  train  was  to  be  at  hand 
directly  bound  for  the  city.  A  few  moments  later 
he  was  on  that  train.  Well  back  in  the  shadow 
and  out  of  sight  of  the  other  passengers,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  comfortable 
-cushion.  He  would  willingly  :have  looked  from 
the  window — green  fields  were  new  and  wonderful ; 
drifting  clouds  a  marvel ;  men,  houses,  horses, 
farms,  all  a  revelation — but  those  haunting  visions 
were  at  him  again,  and  would  not  leave  brain  or 
eye  free  for  other  things. 

But  the  next  scene  had  warmer  tints.  It  was 
the  interior  of  a  rich  room — crimson  and  amber 
fabrics,  flowers,  the  gleam  of  a  statue  beyond  the 
drapings  ;  the  sound  of  a  tender  piano  unflinging 
a  familiar  melody,  and  a  woman.  She  was  just  a 
part  of  all  the  luxury. 

He  himself,  very  timid  and  conscious  of  his 
awkwardness,  sat  near,  trying  barrenly  to  get 
some  of  his  thoughts  out  of  his  brain  on  to  his 
tongue. 

"  Strange,  isn't  it "  the  woman  broke  in  on  her 
own  music,  "  that  we  have  seen  each  other  so  very 
often  and  never  spoken  ?  I've  often  thought 
introductions  were  ridiculous.  Fancy  seeing  a 
person  year  in  and  year  out,  and  really  knowing 
all  about  them,  and  being  perfectly  acquainted 
with  their  names — at  le;ut  his  or  her  name,  you 
know — and  then  never  speaking  !  Some  one  comes 
along,  and  says,  '  Miss  Le  Baron,  this  is  Mr. 
Culross,'  just  as  if  one  didn't  know  that  all  the 
time !  And  there  you  are !  You  cease  to  be 
dumb  folks,  and  fall  to  talking,  and  say  a  lot  of 
things  neither  of  you  care  about,  and  after  five  or 
six  weeks  of  time  and  sundry  meetings,  get  down 
to  honestly  saying  what  you  mean.  I'm  so  glad 
we've  got  through  with  that  first  stage  and  can 
say  what  we  think  and  tell  what  we  really  like." 

Then  the  playing  began  again — a  harp-like 
intermingling  of  soft  sounds.  Zoe  Le  Baron's 
hands  were  very  girlish.  Everything  about  her 
was  unformed.  Even  her  mind  was  so.  But  all 
promised  a  full  completion.  The  voice,  the 
shoulders,  the  smile,  the  words,  the  lips,  the  arms, 
the  whole  mind  and  body,  were  rounding  to 
maturity. 


"  Why  do  you  never  come  to  church  in  the 
morning  ?  "  asks  Miss  Le  Baron,  wheeling  round 
on  her  piano  stool  suddenly.  "  You  are  only  there 
at  night,  with  your  mother." 

"  I  go  only  on  her  account,"  replies  David, 
truthfully.  "In  the  morning  I  am  so  tired  with 
the  week's  work  that  I  rest  at  home.  I  ought  to 
go,  I  know." 

"  Yes,  you  ought,"  returns  the  young  woman, 
gravely.  "  It  doesn't  really  rest  one  to  lie  in  bed 
like  that.  I've  tried  it  at  boarding  school.  It 
was  no  good  whatever." 

"  Should  you  advise  me,"  asks  David,  in  a  con- 
fiding tone,  "  to  arise  early  on  Sunday  ?  " 

The  girl  blushes  a  little.  "  By  all  means  !  "  she 
cries,  her  eyes  twinkling,  "  and — and  come  to 
church.  Our  morning  sermons  are  really  very 
much  better  than  those  in  the  evening."  And 
she  plays  a  waltz,  and  what  with  the  music  and 
the  warmth  of  the  room  and  the  perfume  of  the 
roses,  a  something  nameless  and  mystical  steals 
over  the  poor  clerk,  and  swathes  him  about  like 
the  fumes  of  opium.  They  are  alone.  The  silence 
is  made  deeper  by  that  rhythmic  uns  welling  of 
sound.  As  the  painter  flushes  the  bare  wall  into 
splendour,  these  emotions  illuminated  his  soul,  and 
gave  to  it  that  high  courage  that  comes  when  men 
or  women  suddenly  realise  that  each  life  has  its 
significance — their  own  lives  no  less  than  the  lives 
of  others. 

The  man  sitting  there  in  the  shadow  in  that 
noisy  train  saw  in  his  vision  how  the  lad  arose 
and  moved,  like  one  under  a  spell,  toward  the 
piano.  He  felt  again  the  enchantment  of  the 
music-ridden  quiet,  of  the  perfume,  and  the 
presence  of  the  woman. 

"  Knowing  you  and  speaking  with  you  have  not 
made  much  difference  with  me,"  he  whispers, 
drunk  on  the  new  wine  of  passion,  "  for  I  have 
loved  you  since  I  saw  you  first.  And  though 
it  is  so  sweet  to  hear  you  speak,  your  voice  is  no 
more  beautiful  than  I  thought  it  would  be.  I 
have  loved  you  a  long  time,  and  I  want  to 
know— — " 

The  broken  man  in  the  shadow  remembered 
how  the  lad  stopped,  astonished  at  his  boldness 
and  his  fluency,  overcome  suddenly  at  the  thought 
of  what  he  wras  saying.  The  music  stopped 
with  a  discord.  The  girl  arose,  trembling  and 
scarlet. 

"I  would  not  have  believed  it  of  you."  she 
cries,  "  to  take  advantage  of  me  like  this,  when 
I  am  alone — and — everything.  You  know  very- 
well  that  nothing  but  trouble  could  come  to 
either  of  us  from  your  telling  me  a  thing  like 
that." 

He  puts  his  hand  up  to  his  face  to  keep  off  her 
ans;er.    He  is  trembling  with  confusion. 

Then  she  broke  in  penitently,  trying  to  pull  his 
hands  away  from  his  hot  face: — "iSever  mind! 
I  know  you  didn't  mean  anything.  Be  good,  do, 
and  don't  spoil  the  lovely  times  we  have  together. 
You  know  very  well  father  and  mother  wouldn't 
let  us  see  each  other  at  all  if  they — if  they  thought 
you  were  saying  anything  such  as  you  said  just 
now." 
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"  Oh  !  but  I  can't  help  it !  "  cries  the  boy,  de- 
spairingly. "  I  have  never  loved  anybody  at  all 
till  now.  I  don't  mean  not  another  girl,  you 
know.  But  you  are  the  first  being  I  ever  cared 
for.  I  sometimes  think  mother  cares  for  me 
because  I  pay  the  rent.  And  the  office — you  can't 
imagine  what  that  is  like.  The  men  in  it  are 
moving  corpses.  They're  proud  to  be  that  way, 
and  so  was  I  till  I  knew  you  and  learned  what 
life  was  like.  All  the  happy  moments  I  have  had 
have  been  here.  Now,  if  you  tell  me  that  we  are 
not  to  care  for  each  other  " 

There  was  someone  coming  down  the  hall.  The 
curtain  lifted.  A  middle-aged  man  stood  there 
looking  at  him. 

"  Culross,"  said  he,  "  I'm  disappointed  in  you. 
I  didn't  mean  to  listen,  but  I  couldn't  help  hear- 
ing what  you  said  just  now.  I  don't  blame  you 
particularly.  Young  men  will  be  fools.  And  I 
do  not  in  any  way  mean  to  insult  you  when  I  tell 
you  to  stop  your  coming  here.  I  don't  want  ti 
see  you  inside  this  door  again,  and  after  a  while 
you  will  thank  me  for  it.  You  have  taken  a  very 
unfair  advantage  of  my  invitation.  I  make 
allowances  for  your  youth." 

He  held  back  the  curtain  for  the  lad  to  pass 
out.  David  threw  a  miserable  glance  at  the 
girl.  She  was  standing  looking  at  her  father 
with  an  expression  that  David  could  not  fathom. 
He  went  into  the  hall,  picked  up  his  hat,  and 
walked  out  in  silence. 

David  wondered  that  night,  walking  the  chilly 
streets  after  he  quitted  the  house,  and  often,  often 
afterward,  if  that  comfortable  and  prosperous 
gentleman,  safe  beyond  the  perturbations  of  youth, 
had  any  idea,  of  what  he  had  done.  How  could 
he  know  anything  of  the  black  monotony  of  the 
life  of  the  man  he  turned  from  his  door  ?  The 
"  desk's  deadwood  "  and  all  its  hateful  slavery,  the 
dull  darkened  rooms  where  his  mother  prosed 
through  endless  evenings,  the  bookless,  joyless, 
hopeless  existence  that  had  cramped  him  all  his 
days  rose  up  before  him,  as  a  stretch  of  unbroken 
plain  may  rise  before  a  lost  man  till  it  maddens 
him. 

The  bowed  man  in  the  car  seat  remembered 
with  a  flush  of  reminiscent  misery  how  the  lad 
turned  suddenly  in  his  walk,  and  entered  the  door 
of  a  drinking  room  that  stood  open.  It  was  very 
comfortable  within.  The  screens  kept  out  the 
chill  of  the  autumn  night,  the  sawdust,  sprinkled 
floor  was  clean,  the  tables  placed  near  together, 
the  bar  glittering,  the  attendants  white-aproned 
and  brisk. 

David  liked  the  place,  and  he  liked  better  still 
the  laughter  that  came  from  a  room  within.  It 
had  a  note  in  it  a  little  different  from  anything  he 
had  ever  heard  before  in  his  life,  and  one  that 
echoed  his  mood.  He  ventured  to  ask  if  he  might 
go  into  the  farther  room. 

It  does  not  mean  much  when  most  young  men 
go  to  a  place  like  this.  They  take  their  bit  of 
unwholesome  dissipation  quietly  enough,  and  are 
a  little  coarser  and  more  careless  each  time  they 
indulge  in  it,  perhaps.  But  certainly  their  acts, 
whatever  gradual  deterioration  they  may  indicate, 


bespeak  no  sudden  moral  revolution.  With  this 
young  clerk  it  was  different.  He  was  a  worse 
man  from  the  moment  he  entered  the  door,  for  he 
did  violence  to  his  principles;  he  killed  his  self- 
respect. 

He  had  been  paid  at  the  ofiice  that  night,  and 
he  had  the  money — a  week's  miserable  pittance — 
in  his  pocket.  His  every  action  revealed  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  novice  in  recklessness.  His  innocent 
face  piqued  the  men  within.  They  gave  him  a 
welcome  that  amazed  him.  Of  course  the  rest  of 
the  evening  was  a  chaos  to  him.  The  throat  down 
which  he  poured  the  liquor  was  as  tender  as  a 
child's.  The  men  turned  his  head  with  their 
ironical  compliments.  Their  boisterous  good- 
fellowship  was  as  intoxicating  to  this  poor  young 
recluse  as  the  liquor. 

It  was  the  revulsion  from  this  feeling,  when  he 
came  to  a  consciousness  that  the  men  were  laugh- 
ing at  him  and  not  with  him,  that  wrecked  his 
life.  He  had  gone  from  beer  to  whisky  and 
from  whisky  to  brandy  by  this  time,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  men,  and  was  making  awkward 
lunges  with  a  billiard  cue,  spurred  on  by  the 
mocking  applause  of  the  others.  One  young  fellow 
was  particularly  hilarious  at  his  expense.  His 
jokes  became  insults,  or  so  they  seemed  to  David. 

A  quarrel  followed,  half  a  jest  on  the  part  of 
the  other,  all  serious  as  far  as  David  was  con- 
cerned.   And  then  Well,  who  could  tell  how 

it  happened  ?  The  billiard  cue  was  in  David's 
hand,  and  the  skull  of  the  jester  was  split — a 
horrible  gaping  thing. 

David  never  saw  his  home  again.  His  mother 
gave  it  out  in  church  that  her  heart  was  broken, 
and  she  wrote  a  letter  to  David  begging  him  to 
reform.  But  she  never  doubted  his  guilt,  or  took 
the  trouble  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  it.  He 
had  an  attorney,  an  impecunious  and  very  aged 
gentleman,  whose  life  was  a  venerable  failure,  and 
who  talked  so  much  about  his  personal  incon- 
veniences from  indigestion  that  he  forgot  to  take 
a  very  keen  interest  in  the  concern  of  his  client. 
His  trial  made  no  sensation.  He  did  not  even 
have  the  cheap  sympathy  of  the  morbid.  The  court 
room  was  almost  empty  the  dull  spring  day  when 
the  east  wind  beat  against  the  window,  jangling 
the  loose  panes  all  through  the  reading  of  the 
verdict. 

Twenty  years ! 

Twenty  years  in  the  penitentiary  ! 

David  looked  up  at  the  judge  and  smiled.  Men 
have  been  known  to  smile  that  way  when  the  car 
wheel  crashes  over  their  legs,  or  a  bullet  lets  the 
air  through  their  lungs. 

All  that  followed  would  have  seemed  more 
terrible  if  it  had  not  appeared  to  be  so  remote. 
David  had  to  assure  himself  over  and  over  that  it 
was  really  he  who  was  put  in  that  disgraceful  dress, 
and  locked  in  that  shameful  walk  from  corridor  to 
work  room,  from  work  room  to  chapel.  The  work 
was  not  much  more  monotonous  than  that  to 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  in  the  ofiice.  Here, 
as  there,  one  was  reproved  for  not  doing  the 
required  amount,  but  never  praised  for  extra- 
ordinary efforts.     Here,  as  there,  the  workers 
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regarded  each  other  with  dislike  and  suspicion. 
Here,  as  there,  work  was  a  penalty  and  not  a 
pleasure. 

It  is  the  nights  that  are  to  be  dreaded  in  a 
penitentiary.  Speech  eases  the  brain  of  free  men, 
but  the  man  condemned  to  eternal  silence  is  bound 
to  endure  torments.  Thought,  which  might  be  a 
diversion,  becomes  a  curse ;  it  is  a  painful  disease 
which  becomes  chronic.  It  does  not  take  long  to 
forget  the  days  of  the  week  and  the  months  of  the 
year  when  time  brings  no  variance.  David 
drugged  himself  on  dreams.  He  knew  it  was 
weakness ;  but  it  was  the  wine  of  forgetfulness, 
and  he  indulged  in  it.  He  went  over  and  over,  in 
endless  repetition,  «,e very  scene  in  which  Zoe  le 
Baron  had  figured. 

He  learned  by  a  paper  that  she  had  gone  to 
Europe.  He  was  glad  of  that.  For  there  were 
hours  in  which  he  imagined  that  his  fate  might 
have  caused  her  distress — not  much,  of  course,  but 
perhaps  an  occasional  hour  of '  sympathetic  regret. 
But  it  was  pleasanter  not  to  think  of  that.  He 
preferred  to  remember  the  hours  they  had  spent 
together. 

How  lovely  her  grey  eyes  were !  Deep,  yet 
bright,  and  full  of  silent  little  speeches.  The 
rooms  in  which  he  imagined  her  as  moving  were 
always  splendid  ;  the  gowns  she  wore  were  of 
rustling  silk.  He  never  in  any  dream,  waking  or 
sleeping,  associated  her  with  poverty  or  sorrow  or 
pain.  Gay  and  beautiful,  she  moved  from  city  to 
city  in  these  visions  of  David's,  looking  always  at 
wonderful  things,  and  finding  laughter  in  every 
happening. 

It  was  six  months  after  his  entrancp  into  his 
silent  abode  that  a  letter  came  for  him. 

"  By  rights,  Culross,"  said  the  warden,  "  I  should 
not  give  this  letter  to  you.  It  isn't  the  sort  we 
approve  of.  But  you're  in  for  a  good  spell,  and 
if  there  is  anything  that  can  make  life  seem  more 
tolerable,  I  don't  know  but  you  are  entitled  to  it. 
At  least,  I'm  not  the  man  to  deny  it  to  you." 

This  was  the  letter  . — 

"  My  Dear  Friend, — I  hope  you  do  not  think 
that  all  these  months,  when  you  have  been  suffer- 
ing so  terribly,  I  have  been  thinking  of  other 
things  !  But  I  am  sure  you  know  the  truth.  You 
know  that  I  could  not  send  a  word  or  come  to  see 
you,  or  I  would  have  done  it.  When  I  first  heard 
of  what  you  had  done,  I  saw  it  all  as  it  happened 
— that  dreadful  scene,  I  mean,  in  the  saloon.  I 
am  sure  I  have  imagined  everything  just  as  it 
was.  I  begged  papa  to  help  you,  but  he  was  very 
ang*y.  You  see,  papa  was  so  peculiar.  He  thought 
more  of  the  appearances  of  things,  perhaps,  than 
of  facts.  It  infuriated  him  to  think  of  me  as 
being  concerned  about  you  or  with  you.  I  did 
not  know  he  could  be  so  angry,  and  his  anger  did 
not  die,  but  for  days  it  cast  such  a  shadow  over 
me  that  I  used  to  wish  I  was  dead.  Only  I  would 
not  disobey  him,  and  now  I  am  glad  of  that.  We 
were  in  France  three  months,  and  then,  coming 
home,  papa  died.  It  was  on  the  voyage.  I  wish 
he  had  asked  me  to  forgive  him,  for  then  I  think 
I  could  remember  him  with  more  tenderness. 
But  he  did  nothing  of  the  kind.    He  did  not 


seem  to  think  he  had  done  wrong  in  any  1  way, 
though  I  feel  that  some  way  we  might  have 
saved  you.  I  am  back  here  in  Chicago  in  the  old 
home.  But  I  shall  not  stay  in  this  house.  It  is  so 
large  and  lonesome,  and  I  always  see  you  and 
father  facing  each  other  angrily  there  in  the  parlour 
when  I  enter  it.  So  I  am  going  to  get  me  some 
cosy  rooms  in  another  part  of  the  city  and  take 
my  aunt,  who  is  a  sweet  old  lady,  to  live  with  me ; 
and  I  am  going  to  devote  my  time — all  of  it — 
and  all  my  brains  to  getting  you  out  of  that 
terrible  place.  What  is  the  use  of  telling  me  that 
you  are  a  murderer?  Do  I  not  know  you  could 
not  be  brought  to  hurt  anything  ?  I  suppose  you 
must  have  killed  that  poor  man,  but  then  it  was 
not  you,  it  was  that  dreadful  drink — it  was  Me  ! 
That  is  what  continually  haunts  me.  If  I  had 
been  a  braver  girl,  and  spoken  the  words  that 
were  in  my  heart,  you  would  not  have  gone  into 
that  place.  You  would  be  innocent  to-day.  It 
was  I  who  was  responsible  for  it  all.  I  let  father 
kill  your  heart  right  there  before  me,  and  never 
said  a  word.  Yet  I  knew  how  it  was  with  you, 
and — this  is  what  I  ought  to  have  said  then,  and 
what  I  must  say  now— and  all  the  time  I  felt  just 
as  you  did.  I  thought  I  should  die  when  I  saw 
you  go  away,  and  knew  you  would  never  come 
back  again.  Only  I  was  so  selfish,  I  was  so 
wicked,  I  would  say  nothing. 

"  I  have  no  right  to  be  comfortable  and  hopeful, 
and  to  have  friends,  with  you  shut  up  from  liberty 
and  happiness.  I  will  not  have  those  comfortable 
rooms  after  all.  I  will  live  alone  in  a  bare  room. 
For  it  is  I  who  am  guilty  !  And  then  I  will  feel 
that  I  also  am  being  punished. 

"  Do  you  hate  me  ?  Perhaps  my  telling  you 
now  all  these  things,  and  that  I  felt  towards  you 
just  as  you  did  toward  me,  will  not  make  you 
happy.    For  it  may  be  that  you  despise  me. 

"  Anyway,  I  have  told  you  the  truth  now.  I 
will  go  as  soon  as  I  hear  from  you  to  a  lawyer,  and 
try  to  find  out  how  you  may  be  liberated.  I  am 
sure  it  can  be  done  when  the  facts  are  known. 

"  Poor  boy  !  How  I  do  hope  you  have  known  in 
your  heart  that  I  was  not  forgetting  you.  Indeed, 
clay  or  night,  I  have  thought  of  nothing  else.  Now 
I  am  free  to  help  you.  And  be  sure,  whatever 
happens,  that  I  am  working  for  you. 

"  Zoe  le  Baron." 
That  was  all.    Just  a  girlish,  constrained  letter, 
hardly  hinting  at  the  hot  tears  that  had  been  shed 
for  many  weary  nights,  coyly  telling  of  the  im- 
patient young  love  and  all  the  maidenly  shame. 

David  permitted  himself  to  read  it  only  once. 
Then  a  sudden  resolution  was  born — a  heroic  one. 
Before  he  got  the  letter  he  was  a  crushed  and 
unsophisticated  boy;  when  he  had  read  it,  and 
absorbed  its  full  significance,  he  became  suddenly  a 
man  capable  of  a  great  sacrifice. 

"  I  return  your  letter,"  he  wrote,  without 
superscription,  "  and  thank  you  for  your  anxiety 
about  me.  But  the  truth  is  I  had  forgotten  all 
about  you  in  my  trouble.  You  were  not  in  the 
least  to  blame  for  what  happened.  I  might  have 
known  I  would  come  to  such  an  end.  You  thought 
I  was  good,  of  course  !  but  it  is  not  easy  to  find 
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out  the  life  of  a  young  man.  It  is  rather  morti- 
fying to  have  a  private  letter  sent  here,  because 
the  warden  reads  them  all.  I  hope  you  will  enjoy 
yourself  this  winter,  and  hasten  to  forget  one 
who  had  certainly  forgotten  you  till  reminded  by 
your  letter,  which  I  return. 

"  Kespectfully, 

"  David  Culrc>ss." 

That  night  some  deep  lines  came  into  his  face 
which-  never  left  it,  and  which  made  him  look  like 
a  man  of  middle  age. 

He  never  doubted  that  his  plan  would  succeed  ; 
that,  piqued  and  indignant  at  his  ingratitude, 
she  would  hate  him,  and  in  a  little  time  forget  he 
ever  lived,  or  remember  him  only  to  blush  with 
shame  at  her  past  association  with  him.  He  saw 
her  happy,  loved,  living  the  usual  life  of  women, 
Avith  all  those  things  that  make  life  rich. 

For  there  in  the  solitude  an  understanding  of 
deep  things  came  to  him.  He  who  thought  never 
to  have  a  wife  grew  to  know  what  the  joy  of  it 
must  be.  He  perceived  all  the  subtle  rapture  of 
wedded  souls.  He  learned  what  the  love  of  chil- 
dren was,  the  pride  of  home,  the  unselfish  am- 
bition for  success  that  spurs  men  on.  All  the 
emotions  passed  in  procession  at  night  before  him, 
tricked  out  in  palpable  forms. 

A  burst  of  girlish  tears  would  dissipate  what- 
ever lingering  pity  Zoe  felt  for  him.  How  often 
he  said  that !  With  her  sensitiveness  she  would 
be  sure  to  hate  a  man  who  had  mortified  her. 

So  he  fell  to  dreaming  of  her  again  as  moving 
among  happy  and  luxurious  scenes,  exquisitely 
clothed,  with  flowers  on  her  bosom  and  jewels  on 
her  neck ;  and  he  saw  men  loving  her,  and  was 
glad,  and  saw  her  at  last  loving  the  best  of  them, 
and  told  himself  in  the  silence  of  the  night  that 
it  was  as  he  wished. 

The  train  pulled  into  a  bustling  station,  in 
which  the  multitudinous  noises  were  thrown  back 
again  from  the  arched  iron  roof.  The  relentless 
haste  of  all  the  people  was  inexpressibly  cruel  to 
the  man  who  looked  from  the  window  wondering 
whither  he  would  go,  and  if,  among  all  the 
thousands  that  made  up  that  vast  and  throbbing 
city,  he  would  ever  find  a  friend. 

For  a  moment  David  longed  even  for  that 
unmaternal  mother  who  had  forgotten  him  in  the 
hour  of  his  distress ;  but  she  had  been  dead  for 
many  years. 

The  train  stopped.  Everyone  got  out.  David 
forced  himself  to  his  feet  and  followed.  He  had 
been  driven  back  into  the  world.  It  would  have 
seemed  less  terrible  to  have  been  driven  into  a 
desert.  He  walked  toward  the  great  iron  gates, 
seeing  the  people  and  hearing  the  noises  confusedly. 

As  he  entered  the  space  beyond  the  grating 
someone  caught  him  by  the  arm.  It  was  a  little 
middle-aged  woman  in  plain  clothes  and  with  sad 
gray  eyes. 

"  Is  this  David  ?  "  said  she. 

He  did  not  speak ;  but  his  face  answered  her. 

"  I  knew  you  were  coming  to-day.  I've  waited 
all  these  years,  David.  You  didn't  think  I 
believed  what  you  said  in  that  letter,  did  you  ? 
This  way,  David — this  is  the  way  home." 


THE  EUROPEAN  COUNTRY  IN  WHICH 
PEOPLE   LIVE  LONGEST. 

La  Gironde,    Bordeaux. 

ACCORDING  to  a  return  just  published  by  the 
Norwegian  Statistical  Office,  the  average 
length  of  life  is  greater  there  than  in  any 
other  country  in  Europe. 

The  average  is  forty-eight  years  and  three  months 
for  males,  and  fifty-one  years  and  three  months 
for  females.  The  Director  of  the  Statistical  Oflice, 
after  remarking  upon  the  increase  of  longevity 
during  the  past  few  years,  concludes  thus  : — 

"The  mortality  in  our  country  is  17  per  cent, 
less  than  in  the  centre  of  the  west  of  Europe, 
and  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  far  smaller 
number  of  infants  die  in  Norway  than  in  other 
countries." 

 ===*jQ©Q©2Qtt*====  

On  Thursday,  August  4th,  will  appear  No.  l.of 
Pearson's  Society  News,  a  penny  weekly  paper  with 
a  blue  cover. 

It  is  brought  out  with  a  view  to  testing  whether 
it  is  not  possible  to  make  a  success  of  a  penny 
society  paper  without  resorting  to  the  publication 
of  matter  that  no  clean-minded  person  cares  to 
read. 

There  seems  to  be  a  settled  opinim  that  a  cheap 
society  paper  must  necessarily  consist  largely  of 
material  which,  if  not  actually  indecent  and 
scurrilous,  is  as  nearly  so  as  possible.  In  fact,  the 
principal  object  of  the  papers  of  the  kind  at  pre- 
sent in  existence  appears  to  be  to  see  how  closely 
they  can  sail  to  the  borderland  which  separates  the 
clean  from  the  unclean. 

It  must  surely  be  possible  to  write  smartly 
without  being  vulgar,  and  to  interest  without 
pandering  to  morbid  tastes.  At  all  events,  it  will 
be  the  aim  of  Society  News  to  show  that  this  is  so. 
The  new  paper  will  not  consist  solely  of  para- 
graphs to  the  effect  that  Lady  Thingumabob 
has  gone  to  spend  a  fortnight  at  her  seat  in  Scot- 
land, or  that  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Fizgig  gave  a 
successful  dance  on  Friday  night.  The  movements 
of  those  persons  who  are  sufficiently  distinguished 
to  warrant  special  attention  being  paid  to  what 
they  do  will  be  briefly  chronicled,  and  any  social 
functions  of  particular  brilliancy  will  be  noted. 

But  Society  News  will  depend  mainly  for  its 
attractions  upon  well-written  fiction,  articles  of 
interest  upon  the  social  world,  exposures,  of  the 
many  frauds  and  pieces  of  sharp  practice  which  L 
abound,  and  chatty  comments  upon  whatever  may 
be  going  on  of  interest  in — and  to  a  limited  extent 
out  of — Society. 

Society  News  will  be  nicely  printed  on  good 
paper.  It  will  be  identified  with  The  Week's  Sews, 
which  has  secured  a  very  gratifying  amount  of 
success,  and  which,  in  this  altered,  and  probably 
more  popular  form,  may  be  expected  to  shortly 
rank  among  the  most  largely  circulated  papers  of 
the  day.  You  can  see  what  Society  News  will  look 
like  by  turning  to  the  first  page  of  contents. 
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ONLY  A  SQUAW  AND  HER  BABE. 

(Evening  Post,  Now  York. 

HE  first  faint  trace  of   daylight  is 
appearing    as    the    tired  troopers, 
divested  of  heavy  coat,  canteen  and 
cup,  spurs  and  sling  belt,  creep  up- 
ward through  the  snow  and  loose  rocks 
to  the  place  assigned  each  group  along 
the  edge  of  the  bluff  that  affords 
shelter  from  the  wintry  blast  to  the 
little  Cheyenne  village  nestling  in  the  bend  of  the 
frozen  creek  below. 

Save  the  soft  crunching  of  the  snow  beneath 
the  pressure  of  hands  and  knees,  perfect  stillness 
prevails,  and  in  a  few  moments  more  the  village 
will  be  so  completely  surrounded  that  escape  will 
be  impossible,  and  daylight  will  reveal  the 
uselessness  of  resistance. 

Then  a  quick  return  to  the  agency  must  be 
made,  for  the  thermometer  registers  twenty-seven 
below,  and  even  the  horses,  left  far  down  in  the 
canon,  will  soon  perish  for  want  of  shelter. 

But  the  eighty -three  miles'  ride  in  the  stinging 
cold  has  benumbed  the  sense  of  touch,  and  a  bit  of 
glary  ice  brings  a  trooper  and  his  carbine  rattling 
down  among  the  loose  rocks,  while  the  shrill, 
snapping  bark  of  the  Indian  dogs  awakens  the 
sleepy  guard,  and,  following  this  alarm,  out  from 
the  teepees  rush  the  red-skins. 

Believing  that  capture  can  mean  naught  else 
than  death,  the  Indians  take  deadly  aim  with 
their  Winchesters,  then  swiftly  retreat  to  the 
only  point  left  open  by  the  troops,  who,  seeing 
their  comrades  falling,  wait  not  for  the  word  of 
command,  but  send  in  a  destructive  fire  just  as 
the  last  of  the  band,  a  Cheyenne  squaw  with  babe 
and  child,  join  the  retreat. 

A  stray  bulleb  shatters  the  mother's  right  arm, 
and,  but  for  the  maiden's  quick  movement,  the 
babe  would  have  fallen.  Forging  swiftly  ahead, 
the  child  does  not  see  the  mother  hurled  un- 
conscious to  the  ground  by  a  bullet  that  crashes 
through  her  right  thigh,  and  she  has  almost 
reached  the  rocks  when  a  leaden  messenger  of 
death  touches  her  heart,  and,  relaxing  all  hold  on 
the  babe,  the  little  maiden  staggers  and  sinks 
forward  in  a  heap  on  the  snow. 

Daylight  comes  quickly,  and  the  stillness  that 
follows  this  deadly  outburst  is  pierced  only  by  the 
pitiful  cry  of  the  babe  stretched  on  the  icy  crust 
and  helplessly  appealing  for  the  shelter  and  warmth 
of  the  mother's  breast. 

And  then  the  form  of  that  mother  is  seen  to 
move  forward,  worming  its  way  gradually  from 
side  to  side,  and  slowly  but  surely,  inch  by  inch, 
lessening  the  distance  between  self  and  babe. 

Fourteen  minutes — an  age — have  passed,  and 
she  has  crawled  but  half  the  distance,  and  now 
lies  motionless,  with  her  face  toward  the  bluff. 
An  inexpressible  agony  that  finds  vent  only 
through  her  eyes  is  more  than  human  sight  can 
stand,  and  dropping  his  field-glasses,  a  sergeant 
leaps  downward  to  carry  the  babe  to  her  side,  and 
— is  shot  dead  before  a  dozen  steps  are  taken. 
The  sun's  rays  bring  no  warmth,  and  the  piteous 


cry  is  growing  fainter  and  fainter.  But  the  mother  is 
again  sinking  her  one  hand  through  the  crust  of  the 
snow,  and  dragging  her  wounded  form  forward  ; 
and  reaching  the  babe,  with  an  almost  superhuman 
effort  she  rolls  over  on  her  back,  in  the  movement 
divesting  herself  of  the  blanket  that  forms  her 
only  outer  garment,  and,  drawing  the  wee  tot  to 
her  breast,  tucks  the  blanket  lovingly  around  the 
little  body,  and  folding  it  in  her  arm,  stills  its 
murmur  with  a  mother's  touch.  Then  she  places 
the  fingers  of  her  broken,  dangling  arm  caress- 
ingly on  the  cold  cheek  of  the  little  maiden. 

When  the  Indians,  chilled  and  heartbroken, 
raise  a  flag  of  truce,  the  soldiers  hurry  to  the 
mother's  side.  But  the  baby's  lips  are  tightly 
frozen  to  the  icy  breast,  and  mother  and  babe  and 
little  sister  have  crossed  the  Last  Range. 

A  HIGHWAYMAN'S  PRAYER. 

Literary  World,  London. 

jfoggS^  HE  story  is  told  of  the  capture  of  a 
^^^W*     troublesome  bushranger  of  the  name 
^K^^^     of    Power,  who   was    cured  of  his 
?>^|||^j     propensities  by  a  long  and  salutary 
imprisonment,  at  the  termination  of 
^^-^v    which   he  obtained  the  position  of 
Jfffliki^C      gamekeeper  to   a    baronet    in  the 
,wv^  colony. 

He  said  he  had  stuck  up  a  number  of  draymen 
on  the  road  between  Avenel  and  Seymour,  and 
after  stopping  some  eight  or  nine  of  them,  and 
seeing  another  approach  him,  he  stepped  from 
behind  a  tree,  and  ordered  the  driver  to  "bail  up," 
calling  out,  "  I  am  Power,  the  bushranger,"  at  the 
same  time  covering  him  with  his  double-barrelled 
gun.  The  drayman  pulled  up  his  horses,  and 
Power  demanded  his  money ;  but  the  driver,  who 
proved  himself  to  be  a  Scotsman,  most  positively 
declined  to  hand  it  over.  He  said,  "  I  have 
worked  hard  for  my  money,  and  have  only  nine 
pounds  upon  me,  and  nothing  in  the  world  will 
induce  me  to  give  it  up."  Power  replied,  "  You 
see  all  these  gentlemen  here,"  pointing  to  the 
drivers  of  the  other  wagons,  "  have  given  me  up 
all  their  money,  and  you  must  do  the  same." 

The  drayman  still  remained  obdurate,  and  Power 
then  said  to  him  :  "  Look  here,  my  good  man,  you 
see  the  position  I  am  in ;  if  I  allow  you  to  pass 
without  giving  me  your  money  my  occupation  will 
be  gone.  I  am  a  bushranger,  and  make  my  living 
as  a  highwayman.  Suppose  I  let  you  pass,  the 
next  person  I  stick  up  will  also  refuse '  to  hand 
over  his  money,  and  the  public  will  say  I  am 
afraid  to  shoot  a  man.  I  will  therefore  give  you 
five  minutes  to  think  over  the  matter,  and  if  after 
that  time  you  still  refuse  I  will  shoot  you." 

Power  said  afterwards:  "I  did  not  want  to  shoot 
the  poor  fellow,  so  I  left  him  and  went  behind  a 
tree  and  prayed  to  God  to  soften  his  heart,  and 
the  Lord  answered  my  prayer.  At  the  end  of 
the  appointed  time  I  again  called  on  the  drayman 
to  hand  over  his  cash,  and  he  handed  it  to  m© 
without  a  murmur." 
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THE  UTILITY  OF  LEARNING  FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES. 

Francisque  Sarcey  in  Les  Annates,  Paris. 


^MS^^URING  my   recent  visit  to  "Vienna, 
i|WHly    whither  I  went  in  my  capacity  of 
dramatic  critic  to  chronicle  the  doings 
c^fe^2^    °^  ^ne  French  Comedy  Company,  I 
j^ShL     was  beset  by  one  thought :  the  utility 
p|jf        °f  learnmg  foreign  languages. 
¥  I  do  not  know  German.    When  I 

went  to  college  they  did  not  teach  me  that  language  ; 
there  was  a  German  master  and  an  English  master, 
but  it  was  understood  that  you  compromised  your- 
self if  you  attended  their  lectures  in  order  to  learn 
their  languages,  which  were  looked  upon  as  inferior 
and  useless. 

The  head-master  did  not  force  us  to  attend  them, 
for  they  had  only  just  been  added  to  the  list  and 
he  did  not  favour  the  idea  ;  in  fact  he  rather 
dissuaded  us,  saying  that  we  should  do  much  better 
to  devote  our  time  to  Greek  and  Latin  than  to 
spend  it  in  the  ridiculous  study  of  a  living 
language. 

How  the  Folly  of  Modern  Education— 

Of  course  we  wished  for  nothing  better,  and  the 
men  of  my  generation  have  grown  up  victims  of 
this  foolish  prejudice.  Only  those  of  us  whose 
parents  were  rich  enough  to  have  private  masters 
have  learnt  modern  languages. 

A  few  others  have,  later  on,  had  the  opportunity 
of  spending  a  year  or  two  in  England  and 
Germany,  and  have  thus  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
the  language  of  the  country.  But  most  of  us,  like 
myself,  have  had  to  work  hard  for  a  living  and 
have  had  no  time  to  devote  to  study  of  this  very 
necessary  kind. 

This  prejudice  is  not  dead  yet ;  we  have  made 
some  progress,  but  how  little,  and  how  slowly  we 
move  !  We  find  it  almost  impossible  to  get  our 
children  to  devote  themselves  seriously  to  these 
studies ;  they  make  fun  of  the  English  th  and  the 
German  gutterals  instead  of  learning  them,  just 
as  if  our  nasal  sounds  were  not  open  to  similar 
jests.  In  these  days  of  rapid  locomotion  they  may 
one  day  find  themselves  obliged  to  make  a  short 
stay  in  a  foreign  country,  and  they  will  then  see 
the  enormous  utility  of  the  knowledge  they 
foolishly  refuse  to  acquire. 

—Humiliates  its  Victims. 

I  went  to  Vienna,  and,  as  I  went  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  an  important  newspaper,  the  good 
people  of  the  city  did  their  best  to  make  my  stay 
a  pleasant  one,  and  I  was,  naturally,  invited  to 
several  places. 

You  cannot  imagine  how  humiliated  I  was  to 
find  myself  at  table  with  eight  or  ten  people  of 
German  nationality  who  were  obliged,  out  of 
politeness  to  their  guest,  to  desert  their  own 
language  and  speak  in  his. 

"  Now,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  all  these  persons 
know  French  ;  some  of  them  speak  it  very  easily, 
and  cor  rectly ;  and  even  those  who  are  not  good 


at  it  understand  it  very  well,  and  are  able  to  carry 
on  a  conversation." 

And  there  I  was — didn't  know  a  word  of 
German  ;  if  I  left  them  I  couldn't  ask  my  way  ; 
I  was  obliged  to  put  them  to  the  trouble  of  getting 
me  a  conveyance,  and  telling  the  driver  where  I 
wished  to  go. 

Every  morning  the  papers  contained  long 
articles  upon  the  performances,  and  my  name  was 
occasionally  mentioned.  But  neither  the  members 
of  the  company  nor  myself  could  make  out  any- 
thing. We  all  got  into  a  rage  and  cried  out  in 
vexation  of  spirit,  "  Why  were  we  riot  taught 
German  ?  " 

The  Three  Languages  which— 

As  a  Frenchman  I  say  that  to  make  your  way 
about  in  the  world  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  a  fair  knowledge  of  English  and  German  ; 
with  those  three  languages — French,  English, 
German — a  man  can  find  his  way  an}* where. 

That  is  a  fact  which  you  would  do  well  to  ponder, 
ye  mothers.  Make  your  sons  attend  the  modern 
languages  classes  with  the  utmost  regularity ;  then 
let  them  go  to  the  countries  and  finish  their  educa- 
tion in  this  respect,  for  in  classes  they  do  not  learn 
to  speak  fluently  and  the  ear  does  not  become 
sufficiently  accustomed  to  the  strange  sounds  to 
enable  the  student  to  follow  a  conversation.  I 
know  that  it  costs  a  good  deal,  but  it  is  a  good 
investment  and  you  will  have  a  good  return  for 
your  money  later  on  in  gratitude  and  affection. 

You  will  tell  me  that  you  do  not  like  parting 
with  your  child.  "  Suppose  he  is  ill  ?  What  will 
become  of  him  so  far  from  his  mother  ?  I  should 
never  forgive  myself  !  "  You  must  love  your  son, 
not  for  your  own  sake,  but  for  his. 

—will  Carry  one  Round  the  World. 

It  is  of  course  a  sign  of  affection  to  have  your 
boy  at  your  apron-strings  so  that  you  can  always 
watch  over  him  ;  but  it  is  a  greater  indication  of 
maternal  love  to  bring  him  up  manfully,  ready 
for  the  battle  of  life,  and  to  sacrifice  the  selfish 
happiness  of  always  having  him  near  you  to  the 
thought  that  you  are  making  of  him  a  man 
properly  equipped  for  the  coming  struggle. 

I  can  see  the  time  coming  when  every 
Frenchman  who  is  not  provided  with  those  two 
"  tools,"  English  and  German,  will  be  unequal  to 
the  task  which  he  will  be  called  upon  to  fulfil, 
and  will  take  his  place  among  the  conquered. 

We  older  men  are  already  suffering  from  lack 
of  instruction  ;  what  will  it  be  in  another  twenty 
years,  when  the  network  of  railways  is  finished, 
when  the  relations  between  foreign  nations  have 
become  more  numerous  and  more  profound  ?  Pre- 
pare your  sons  for  that  time  ;  if  they  do  not  learn 
foreign  tongues  at  that  period  of  life  when  study 
is  easiest,  they  will  find  themselves  forced  to 
spend  infinite  time  and  labour  in  obtaining  a 
smattering  of  them  wrhen  they  are  older.  Be 
inflexible  on  this  point,  for  it  is  the  most 
important,  the  most  essential  point  in  modem 
education. 
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THE   RUSSIAN  PEASANT. 

Christian  World,  London. 


."Wj'^^^^HAT  docs  the  Russian  peasant  look 
•iKIKIR)  like  ^e  is'  genera%  speaking,  a 
^^ISpW*  t;,1,»  broad-shouldered,  loosely-knit 
man,  with  a  shambling  gait.  He  is 
i^^HBJb  ^an?  *n  *ne  nortn>  dark  m  the  son  ih. 
'>  .flr  His  bearded  face  is  broad  and  coarse, 
^/TT*      frequently  good-humoured  looking  ; 

his  eyes  are  small  and  restless ;  his 
hail"  is  worn  long  and  square  cut,  and  parted  in 
the  middle. 

How  is  he  dressed?  In  summer  he  wears  a 
thin  soft  felt  cap,  a  brightly-coloured  shirt  worn 
outside  his  trousers,  loose  baggy  trousers  tucked 
into  evil- smelling  and  exceedingly  clumsy  boots 
that  reach  to  his  knees.  Poor  peasants  who  can- 
not afford  leather  boots  ingeniously  contrive  a  sort 
of  sandal  out  of  birch-bark. 

In  winter  the  felt  cap  is  exchanged  for  a  sheep- 
skin headdress,  and  over  the  shirt  is  worn  a 
sheepskin  coat  which  reaches  the  knees,  and  is 
often  handsomely  embroidered  on  the  breast  with 
various  coloured  designs.  The  furry  side  is  worn 
next  the  body. 

Well- to-do  peasants  in  winter  wear  thick  felt 
stockings  over  their  long  leather  boots.  In  his 
winter  costume,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  the 
Russian  peasant  is  about  as  ungainly-looking  an 
individual  as  can  be  imagined. 

Some  Russian  Dishes— 

The  best  dishes  in  use  among  the  Russian 
peasants  are  soups.  Two  of  the  most  famous  are 
Jhrtsh,  made  of  beetroot  cut  into  thin  strips,  to 
which,  when  cooked,  sour  cream  is  added ;  and 
stchi,  an  unpretentious  cabbage  soup. 

Two  summer  soups,  Aktroshka  and  Batvinin, 
are  famous ;  but  only  a  Russian  could  possibly 
face  them.  The  principal  ingredients  in  the 
former  are  sour  small  beer,  with  cucumbers,  carrots, 
potatoes,  and  beef — all  chopped  fine  ;  a  little  sour 
cream  is  added ;  it  is  served  cold,  and  if  a  lump  of 
ice  is  floating  about  on  the  dish  it  is  so  much  the 
more  acceptable. 

Batvinin  is  somewhat  similarly  prepared :  it  is 
sourer,  and,  if  possible,  nastier.  A  dish  called 
Pirog  is  a  favourite  ;  a  framework  of  pastry  filled 
with  chopped  fish,  flesh,  eggs,  onions,  cabbage,  and 
beetroot,  and  fried  in  fat. 

—of  a  very  Uninviting  Sort. 

These,  however,  are  all  holiday  dishes.  On 
ordinary  days  meat  is  seldom  eaten.  Once  or 
twice  a  week  the  mother  of  the  house  fills  a  big 
pot  with  buckwheat  or  millet  and  water,  and  lets 
it  boil  until  it  is  about  the  consistency  of  putty. 
This  is  eaten  either  warm  or  cold.  A  gourmet  will 
generally  melt  a  little  piece  of  butter  over  his 
Kasha,  as  this  primitive  dish  is  called  ;  his  less 
exigent  neighbour  does  without. 

Kasha  and  rye  bread  are  the  staples  of  the 
Russian  peasant's  diet.  His  drink— indeed  the 
national  drink  —  is  a  thin,  small  beer,  called 
Kvas. 


There  are  innumerable  recipes  for  making  Kvas, 
each  housewife  having  her  own.  A  favourite 
Kvas  is  made  from  malt  and  rye  meal,  another 
from  rye  bread  and  apples,  allowed  to  ferment  in 
water.  Kvas  is  a  wholesome  beverage,  especially 
in  summer  ;  it  is  cooling  and  exhilarating,  without 
being  intoxicating. 

Vodka,  a  corn  brandy,  is  the  peasant's  curse,  and 
its  use  is  greatly  increasing.  Tea  is  coming  into 
use  among  the  better-off  peasants,  but  in  such  weak 
infusions  as  barely  to  deserve  the  name..  Sugar, 
of  course,  is  added ;  it  is  not  dissolved  in  the  tea> 
but  nibbled.  In  Russia  tea  is  drunk  from  glasses. 
Coffee  among  the  peasantry  is  unknown. 

What  their  Houses  are  Like— 

The  Russian  peasant's  home — what  is  it  like  ? 
In  forest  districts  the  cottages  are  log  huts ;  on 
the  treeless  steppes  of  the  South  they  are  built  of 
sun-dried  mud.  In  general  they  are  wretched 
looking  structures.  One  notices  rare  instances 
where  a  wealthy  peasant  has  taste  enough  to  add 
a  small,  brightly-coloured  verandah,  or  window- 
shutter,  or  a  carved  wooden  cornice. 

A  Russian  village  is  the  most  unpicturesque 
village  in  Europe,  its  general  appearance  being 
one  of  squalor  and  dirt.  The  houses  are  placed 
gable  end  to  the  street,  and  do  not  adjoin  one 
another,  as  there  is  usually  a  little  garden  or 
paddock  round  each. 

A  hut,  or  izba  as  it  is  called,  contains  two 
dwelling-rooms — one  for  summer  use,  the  other 
for  winter.  They  are  alike,  except  that  the  latter 
has  a  large  oven  built  in  one  corner  of  it,  the 
broad  flat  top  of  which  is  the  favourite  sleeping 
place,  the  place  where  the  sick,  the  aged,  or  those 
of  tender  years  are  placed. 

—and  How  they  are  Furnished. 

A  strong  wooden  bench  or  two,  serving  in- 
differently as  table,  chair,  or  bed,  is  fastened  to 
the  walls,  and  there  is  usually  a  clumsy  box, 
painted  with  all  sorts  of  brilliant  patterns,  •in 
w:hich  are  treasured  the  household  valuables,  per- 
haps a  pea-green  silk  dress  belonging  to  the 
housewife,  a  little  underclothing  of  finer  quality 
for  holidays,  the  boys'  and  girls'  best  clothes,  and 
near  the  bottom  there  may  be  found  a  silver  tea- 
spoon, an  heirloom. 

There  is  an  icon  on  the  wall  opposite  the  door, 
before  which,  on  the  eve  of  holidays,  a  burning 
lamp  is  suspended.  On  the  floor  are  scattered  a 
few  household  utensils  of  coarse  clay  crockery,  and 
if  it  is  a  severe  winter  there  are  two  or  three 
calves  lying  about  on  the  muddy  floor. 

Bedding,  as  we  understand  it,  is  not  used.  The 
well-to-do  peasants  possess,  it  is  true,  pillows  ;  the 
poorer  rest  their  heads  on  unclean  bundles  of  rags, 
and  wrap  themselves  in  their  sheepskins,  as  near 
their  beloved  stove  as  they  can  get.  Cleanliness 
is  unknown.  Dirt  and  vermin  have  invaded  every 
corner  of  the  Russian's  izba. 

His  garden,  at  one  end  of  which  there  are  a  few 
dilapidated  outhouses,  is  a  sorry  affair.  Among 
square  yards  of  flourishing  weeds  he  grows  coarse 
cabbages   and    weakly   onions,    leeks,  potatoes, 
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carrots  ;  and  in  the  southern  provinces  melons, 
and  the  delicately  -  flavoured  small  cucumbers 
called  ogoortsl.  Fruit  trees  are  seldom  seen — 
perhaps  a  cherry  or  plum  tree  here  and  there. 

Among  the  Little  Russians  and  the  Cossacks  of 
the  Don  the  commoner  kinds  of  flowers  are  culti- 
vated, such  as  hollyhocks,  marigolds,  and  zinnias ; 
but  in  the  Great  Russian  villages  never.  There 
is  one  flower  that  is  an  exception — the  sunflower, 
beloved  of  aesthetic  folk. 

But  in  Russia  it  is  not  grown  for  its  grace  and 
pose  and  beauty,  but  for  the  sake  of  its  seed, 
which  when  ripe  is  carefully  gathered,  slightly 
roasted,  and  eaten  as  a  special  delicacy.  One 
fine  Sunday  afternoon  in  a  Russian  village  the 
writer  of  this  article  counted  over  one  hundred 
persons — men,  women,  and  children — sitting  at 
their  doors  eating  these  seeds,  the  ground  around 
them  white  with  the  empty  husks. 

Their  Primitive  Agriculture— 

A  few  words  may  be  usefully  said  about  Russian 
agriculture.  Here  and  there  one  meets  a  spirited 
landed  proprietor  alive  to  the  necessity  of  employ- 
ing improved  methods  of  ploughing,  reaping, 
drainage,  and  so  on;  but  among  the  peasantry 
never. 

They  are  the  most  conservative  people  on  earth — 
great  believers  in  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors. 
The  plough  of  five  hundred  years  ago — a  primitive 
structure  of  wood,  shod  with  iron,  is  the  plough 
mostly  in  use  to-day.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  is, 
perhaps,  to  blame  for  this  apathy,  this  indifference 
to  reform.  The  mvjik  has  but  to  scratch  his  field, 
sow  his  seed,  and  drag  a  brush  over  it  as  harrow, 
to  be  rewarded  with  a  bountiful  harvest. 

But  the  greatest  drag  upon  the  peasant's  enter- 
prise is  the  system  of  communal  land,  and  the  re- 
division  of  farms.  As  long  as  his  tenure  is  insecure 
he  has  no  incentive  to  improve  his  position.  He 
may  plough  deep,  drain,  hedge,  and  spend  and  be 
spent  in  improving  his  land,  and  next  year  there 
will  be  a  re-division,  and  all  his  labour  will  be  for 
another's  advantage  and  profit. 

—and  Dull  Routine. 

There  is  nothing  picturesque  about  Russian 
farms.  There  are  no  such  delightful  things  as 
enclosed  fields  with  hedgerows  in  a  Russian  land- 
scape. We  will  suppose  that  a  village  of  200 
houses  owns  3,000  acres — an  average  estimate. 
About  500  acres,  we  will  suppose,  are  only  fit  for 
grazing  purposes;  thus  leaving  2,500  acres  of 
arable  lands,  or  12|  acres  to  each  head  of  a 
house. 

These  2,500  acres  will  be  divided  into  three 
enormous  fields,  as  it  is  the  triennial  system  of 
agriculture  that  is  pursued  throughout  Russia. 
One  field  is  devoted  to  winter  grain — rye  in  the 
central  and  northern  provinces,  hard  wheat  in  the 
southern,  which  is  sown  soon  after  the  beginning 
of  October.  In  another  field  is  raised  the  summer 
grain — oats,  barley,  wheat.  The  third  field  lies 
fallow. 

The  field  that  produces  winter  grain  this  year 
will  grow  summer  grain  next  year,  and  lie  fallow 


the  year  after.  Each  of  these  huge  nelds  is- 
divided  into  200  strips,  to  each  house  a  strip. 
Root  crops,  such  as  turnips,  potatoes,  and  mangel- 
wurzel,  are  grown  on  so  small  a  scale,  or,  when 
grown  on  a  large  scale,  so  confined  to  particular 
localities,  that  they  never  come  into  the  ordinary 
peasant's  calculation. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  with  this  system  of 
rotation  of  crops  the  peasant's  time  often  hangs- 
heavily  on  his  hands.  There  are  times,  however, 
when  he  and  his  must  work  day  and  night ; 
especially  severe  is  his  toil  during  the  early  spring 
ploughing  and  sowing,  and  the  July  and  August 
harvesting.  The  ploughing,  sowing,  harvesting, 
etc.,  is  done  by  the  whole  village  working  to 
gether. 

The  Russian  Peasant  at  Play. 

Having  thus  shortly  considered  the  labour  of 
the  Russian  peasant,  his  play  and  his  leisure  next 
deserve  attention.  During  the  long  winter  months,, 
when  a  deep  fall  of  snow  covers  the  frozen  ground, 
outdoor  occupation  is  impossible.  A  bright  and 
intelligent  people  would  have  long  since  devised 
some  pleasant  and  profitable  way  of  whiling  away 
these  long  months. 

A  small  minority  of  the  Russian  peasants  find 
some  occupation  in  mending  and  making  about  the 
house  and  farmyard  ;  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  are  content  to  drowsily  consume  their 
time  on  the  oven  between  sleeping  and  waking. 
They  have  no  athletic  sports  either  in  summer  or 
winter,  no  village  clubs  or  reading-rooms,  nothing 
to  incite  them  to  a  life  above  or  beyond  the  weary 
round  of  grinding,  servile  toil  and  equally  de- 
basing idleness. 

There  is  only  one  redeeming  passion  in  the 
Russian  peasant's  life  that  at  times  can  and  does- 
lift  him  out  of  himself — his  extraordinary  love  of 
song  and  dance.  These  are  his  only  recreations. 
The  Little  Russians  are  devoted  to  dancing.  Most 
of  the  dances  begin  with  slow  and  dignified  mea- 
sures, taken  gracefully  enough  by  the  young  men, 
but  increasing  in  action  as  the  passion  of  the  theme 
intensifies  to  the  wildest  and  most  unbridled  leaps- 
and  bounds. 

His  Redeeming  Passion. 

This,  of  course,  is  descriptive  of  the  men's  part. 
The  women's  movements  are  always  extremely 
modest,  with  short  steps  and  elegant  poise  of 
body.  While  her  partner  is  jumping  and  tearing 
round  like  a  bewitched  goat,  she  stands  with  arms 
akimbo  and  downcast  eyes,  and  goes  through  an 
extraordinary  series  of  what  might  be  called 
corporal  tremolos. 

No  peasantry  in  Europe  have  such  a  wonderful 
collection  of  songs  as  the  Russians.  They  have 
songs  for  their  sorrow,  songs  for  their  joy,  songs 
for  births,  deaths,  marriages,  for  reaping,  plough- 
ing, harrowing,  for  rowing  and  fishing,  for  weav- 
ing ;  songs  to  sing  when  they  begin  to  drink,  songs 
for  the  period  of  semi-intoxication,  songs  also  for  the 
final  stage  ;  song  accompanies  them  at  their  work, 
at  their  rest,  at  every  extraordinary  event  of  their 
lives. 
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THE   REAL   FAMILY  NAMES   OP  THE 
SOVEREIGNS   OP  EUROPE. 

SLe  Figaro,    Paris. 
OYAL  personages,  in  common  with 
everybody  else,  have  family  names, 
which,  in  accordance  with  the  gene- 
rally received  rule,  should  be  the  name 
of  the  father  of  the  race. 
When  we  endeavour  to  trace  the 
genealogy  of  Royal  families  we  meet 
with  so  many  difficulties  arising  from 
inter-marriage  and  other  causes  that  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  we  sometimes  arrive  at  wrong  con- 
clusions ;  for  instance,  the  English  Royal  family 
are  generally  called  Guelphs,  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  is  known  as  a  Romanoff,  and  the  King  of 
Portugal  as  a  Braganza,  all  of  which  are  incorrect. 

They  are  All  Descended— 

Everyone  has  a  family  name,  but  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  discover  what  that  name  really  is. 
We  sometimes  find  that  it  was  a  nickname,  or 
the  indication  of  a  profession,  a  quality,  etc. 

In  the  case  of  royalty  and  some  of  the  old 
nobility  it  has  mostly  been  taken  from  the  name 
of  the  castle  in  which  the  founder  of  the  race 
lived. 

Adhering  strictly  to  the  rule  of  tracing  the 
lineage  through  the  masculine  line,  we  have  in 
each  case  gone  back  to  the  most  ancient  ancestor 
— authentically  proved — and  have  taken  his 
name,  where  it  has  not  appeared  to  us  to  be  a 
Christian  name  (or  fore-name)  common  to  many; 
and,  failing  this,  we  have  taken  his  title. 

The  number  of  stems  of  the  Royal  families  of 
Europe  is  small  compared  with  the  innumerable 
branches  represented  at  the  present  time  ;  five 
stems  only  appear  to  divide  the  honour  of  having 
provided  occupants  for  most  of  the  European 
thrones — big  and  little.    These  are  : — 

The  Capets,  the  Oldenburgs,  the  Ethichons,  the 
Azons,  the  Wettins. 

—from  Five  People. 

The  Capet  line  was  founded  by  Hugues  Capet, 
Comte  de  Paris,  who  ascended  the  throne  of 
Prance  in  987.  The  descendants  of  this  king  have, 
by  marriage,  etc.,  become  rulers  of  various  countries 
and  provinces. 

The  principal  living  representatives  of  this  line 
are :  the  Comte  de  Paris,  Don  Carlos,  and  the 
King  of  Spain.  Their  proper  name,  therefore,  is 
Capet. 

The  founder  of  the  Oldenburg  line  was  that 
Count  of  Oldenburg  who  died  in  1440.  He  came 
into  possession  of  the  Duchy  of  Schleswig-Holstein 
by  marriage  ;  his  son,  Christian  L,  who  took  the 
name  of  the  Duchy,  was  chosen  King  of  Scandi- 
navia in  1448. 

The  following  are  the  chief  descendants  now 
living:  Christian  IX.,  King  of  Denmark;  George 
I.,  King  of  Greece ;  Ernest,  Duke  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein  ;  the  Grand  Duke  of  Oldenburg ;  and 
Alexander  III.,  Emperor  of  Russia,  descendant 
of  a  member  of  one  of  the  Holstein  branches, 
who,  as  the  son  of   the  Grand  Duchess  Anne 


Romanoff,  ascended  the  Russian  throne  as  "  Peter 
III.,"  in  1762.    Their  name  is  Oldenburg. 

Alexander  III.  is  a  Romanoff  only  by  tracing  his 
descent  through  the  feminine  line,  which  is  not 
correct. 

Ethichon,  Duke  of  Alsace,  who  lived  about  the 
year  614,  is  the  authentic  source  of  the  houses  of 
Habsburg-Lorraine,  and  Baden. 

The  present  representatives  are : — The  Em- 
peror of  Austria ;  Frederick,  Grand  Duke  of 
Baden ;  and  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain.  Their 
family  name  is  Ethichon. 

Our  Royalties  are  Not  Guelphs. 

We  have  said  that  it  is  incorrect  to  call  the 
members  of  the  English  Royal  family  Guelphs. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Queen  Victoria  and  the  other- 
members  of  the  houses  of  Brunswick- Luneburg 
and  Hanover  are  descended  from  Azon,  Margrave 
of  Este.  Her  name  and  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  (who  claimed  the  throne  of  Hanover) 
is  Azon,  or  Azon  von  Este. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  being  the  son  of  Prince 
Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg,  is  neither  a  Guelph  nor  an 
Azon  ;  he  belongs  to  the  Wettin  line,  which  was 
founded  by  the  first  Count  of  Wettin  in  the  twelfth 
century.  One  of  the  descendants  of  this  latter, 
Frederick  the  Gentle  (1411-1464),  Elector  of 
Saxony,  had  two  sons,  who  founded  two  lines, 
which  still  exist. 

The  Queen's  Children  are  Named  Wettin. 

The  principal  representatives,  in  addition  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  are  :  Ernest  II.,  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Coburg  ;  Leopold  II.,  King  of  Belgium  (son  of  one 
of  the  Princes  of  Saxe-Coburg  who  ascended  the 
Belgian  throne  in  1831) ;  Ferdinand,  Prince  of 
Bulgaria  ;  Albert,  King  of  Saxony  ;  and  the  King 
of  Portugal  (grandson  of  another  Prince  of 
Coburg,  who,  by  marrying  the  Queen  of  Portugal, 
became  king  of  that  country).  Their  name  is 
Wettin. 

The  house  of  Hohenzollern  derives  its  origin 
from  Thassilon,  first  Count  of  Zollern  (about  the 
year  800).  In  1300  there  were  two  male 
descendants  :  one  was  Count  of  Zollern  ;  the  other, 
Burgrave  of  Nuremburg.  From  the  latter  comes 
the  present  Imperial  family  of  Germany. 

William  II.,  the  German  Emperor ;  Prince 
Albert,  Regent  of  Brunswick  ;  and  the  King  of 
Roumania  are  representatives  of  this  line,  and 
their  real  name  is  Zollern. 

The  name  of  the  King  of  Italy  is  Savoia,  and 
not  Savoia-Carignan ;  the  last  name  was  added 
afterwards.  It  is  well  known  that  the  King  of 
Sweden  is  the  grandson  of  Bernadotte,  a  French 
general  who  became  King  of  Sweden  in  1818, 
under  the  title  of  Charles  XIV. 

The  King  of  Servia  is  of  the  house  of  Obreno- 
witch.  Nicholas  L,  Prince  of  Montenegro,  is  a 
direct  descendant  of  Danilo  Petrovitch  Xiegoch. 
The  Sultan  of  Turkey  calls  himself  the  thirty- 
fourth  sovereign  of  the  Osman  family ;  as  it  is 
impossible  to  trace  this  line  to  its  source,  we  must 
accept  this  statement.  Finally,  adding  the  Pope 
to  our  list,  we  may  say  that  Leo  XIII.  is  Joacliim 
Pecci. 
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THE   ENDS   OF  CREATION. 

Commercial  Gazette,  Cincinnati* 


JSKSwL  0  you  know  the  names  of  the  two  towns 
^jjHfljflK    that  respectively  are  the  northernmost 
and  most  southerly  in  the  world  ?  They 
QEjSgs?.    are  Hammerfest,  Norway,  and  Punta 
i^pSj*      Arenas,  Chili. 

^jSS^  T he  former  is  the  capital  of  Finmark, 

the  extensive  province  or  annex  of 
Norway,  which  forms  the  extreme  northern  portion 
of  continental  Europe,  and  is  situated  between  the 
Arctic  Sea  and  Russian  Lapland. 

Hammerfest  is  on  the  Qual-oe  (Whale  Island),  of 
which  it  is  the  chief  port,  and  is  sixty  miles  south- 
west of  North  Cape.  Its  houses  are  of  wood  and 
are  painted  on  the  outside.  Communication 
between  its  quarters  is  kept  up  by  boats.  Its 
Harbour  is  defended  by  a  fort. 

The  Northernmost  Town— 

Although  situated  in  latitude  70  deg.  40  min.  7 
sec.  north,  the  summer  heat  at  times  is  oppressive, 
and  even  throughout  the  winter  the  temperature  is 
mild  enough  for  fishing  to  be  carried  on.  The  sun 
stays  two  months  above  its  horizon.  The  town 
exports  stock-fish,  whale,  seal,  and  fish  oil,  skins, 
walrus  hides,  teeth,  copper,  and  feathers. 

Its  population  is  about  2,100.  In  its  trade 
Norwegian,  English,  German,  and  Russian  vessels 
are  engaged.  Thirty  small  vessels  are  sent  out 
early  in  the  spring  to  Spitzbergen  to  take  part  in 
the  fisheries  and  walrus  hunting.  Train  and  cod 
liver  oil  are  manufactured  in  Hammerfest.  Salted 
fish  is  the  principal  export. 

Punta  Arenas  is  Spanish  for  Sandy  Point.  It 
is  situated  upon  a  level  plain  in  the  Chilian  colony 
of  Magellanes,  and  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Bruns- 
wick Peninsula.  Back  of  the  town  snow-capped 
mountains  rise  to  the  height  of  1,000  feet. 

Its  houses  are  almost  all  one  story,  and  built 
irregularly.  Just  outside  the  settlement  are 
fields  of  moss  and  low  hills  whose  timber  has  been 
burned. 

Opposite  the  point,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  is  tke  island  of  Terra  del 
Fuego,  the  Land  of  Eire,  so  styled  by  Magalhaens, 
its  Portuguese  discoverer,  because  of  the  great 
number  of  fires  which  he  noticed  upon  it  the  first 
night  he  approached  its  shores. 

—and  the  Southernmost. 
Punta  Arenas  was  founded  in  1843  as  a  penal 
settlement,  and  has  ever  since  been  known  as  such 
to  those  who  have  read  or  heard  of  it.  Its  un- 
enviable reputation  led  to  its  decline  in  population 
until  the  European  steamship  lines  adopted  the 
route  through  the  strait  to  the  west  coast  of  South 
America. 

Then  the  town  was  used  as  a  station  of  call  and 
supply,  and  in  1868  Chili  sent  out  300  immigrants, 
with  a  Governor,  to  take  possession  of  it.  The 
immigrants  brought  along  with  them  wood  for 
building  purposes,  and  supplies  to  last  until  the 
land  granted  them  had  been  cleared  and  cultivated. 

Then  the  sending  of  the  convicts  there  was 
stopped.     The  military  guard   was  withdrawn 


during  the  war  with  Peru,  and  the  prisoners  who 
consented  to  join  the  army  got  a  ticket  of  leave. 
From  1868  to  1888  the  population  of  the  town 
increased  from  200  to  2,0u0. 

Punta  Arenas  is  the  largest  town  in  sout  hernmost 
Chili,  and  the  only  one  in  the  strait.  From  the 
nearest  settlement  on  the  Chilian  coast  to  the  first 
one  on  the  eastern  side  is  a  distance  of  about 
4,000  miles.  The  voyage  lasts  from  fifteen  to 
sixteen  days,  and  Punta  Arenas  is  the  only 
stopping  place. 

The  population  is  of  the  most  varied  kind, 
including  ex-convicts,  fugitives  of  all  sorts,  casta- 
way sailors,  deserters  from  the  navies  of  all 
countries,  Chinamen,  negroes,  Polanders,  Irish, 
English,  Italians,  Germans,  Prussians,  Portuguese, 
Spaniards,  Hebrews — men  of  all  climes  and  types 
of  humanity.  Every  tongue  seems  to  be  spoken, 
and  each  language  seems  to  have  its  interpreter. 
English  largely  predominates. 

It  is  a  market  for  queer  relics,  shells,  flying  fish, 
sea-lions'  tusks,  serpents'  skins,  Cape  Horn  agates, 
turtle  shells,  armadillo  tails,  in  which  the  Pata- 
gonians  carry  their  wTar  paint  ;  guanaco,  seal  and 
ostrich  skins  and  ostrich  rugs.  The  last  named 
are  made  from  the  breasts  of  young  ostriches,  and 
are  of  softest  down  and  loveliest  plumage. 

The  plumes  are  plucked  from  the  birds'  tails 
and  wings  while  alive,  but  to  obtain  the  rugs  the 
little  ostriches  are  killed  and  skinned.  Then  the 
breasts  are  sewed  together.  Different  colours  are 
artistically  blended.  The  rugs  are  used  for  car- 
riages, for  the  backs  of  couches  or  chairs,  for 
panels  in  front  of  dress  skirts,  and  for  opera  cloaks. 

 =«aaO2QQQO30s=-  

The  General  Election  brought  out  much  of  the 
latent  smartness  in  our  newspaper  offices.  By 
now,  reference  to  the  clever  idea  of  the  editor  of 
The  Daily  Graphic,  who  printed  in  his  paper  and 
showed  in  his  window  election  ladders  up  which 
Gladstone  and  Salisbury  were  painfully  toiling,  is 
probably  stale  to  most  readers. 

A  very  clever  plan,  which  was  followed  out  by 
The  Evening  News  and  Post,  has,  however,  I 
believe,  escaped  notice.  Each  night  an  election 
edition  was  printed  for  every  London  borough  where 
there  wTas  polling,  a  blank  space  being  left  for  the 
figures.  A  batch  of  these  papers  were  taken  to  a 
convenient  spot  in  the  constituency  by  a  staft' 
of  twenty  or  thirty  men,  who  at  the  moment 
the  figures  were  known  impressed  them  with 
rubber  stamps  upon  the  blank  space.  These  copies 
of  course  were  eagerly  snapped  up,  as  they  were 
out  almost  before  the  returning  officer  had  made 
his  statement. 

The  scene  in  Fleet  Street  every  evening  while 
the  election  was  going  on  afforded  a  wonderful 
verification  of  Carlyle's  famous  statement  regard- 
ing the  mental  calibre  of  the  majority  of  the 
population.  However  even  the  most  ardent 
politicians  could  stand  about  until  the  small  hours 
of  the  morning  simply  for  the  object  of  seeing 
announced  results  which  they  could  read  as  early 
as  they  liked  in  the  morning  papers,  was  quite  past 
the  comprehension  of  ordinarily  constituted  mortals. 
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FORTUNE'S   NAVAL  FAVOURITES. 

^■S^T*      Examiner,   ■  Cork. 

yJjEir  N  these  days   of  slow  promotion,  there 
M^M)W*    are  *n  ^e  PaSes  °^  ^he  Navy  List  half-a- 
"XnI^,     dozen  names,  or  perhaps  a  few  more,  upon 
■^sMsfe'.     which  the  eyes  of  the  average  naval 
J^ESH     °fficer  are  aP^  t0  clwell  with  peculiar 
'^eSk      envy.      It  is  not  a  question  of  the 
/fiv*      names  of  those  laborious  lieutenants 
who,  as  sub-lieutenants,  obtained  four 
or  five  first-class  certificates,  and  who,  in  conse- 
quence, won  their  commissions  two  or  three  years 
earlier  than  their  less  brilliant  or  less  industrious 
brethren  of  the  same  age.    Nor  is  it  a  question 
of  the  names  of  that  fortunate  handful  who  have 
been  once  promoted  for  special  service  or  for  dis- 
tinguished bravery. 

Some  Startling  Examples— 
The  names  which  inspire  envy,  if  not  jealousy, 
are  those  of  the  rare  ofiicers  whom  good  luck  has 
apparently  taken  in  hand  from  the  beginning, 
and  to  whom  she  is  evidently  determined  to  give 
her  countenance  until  the  end.  And  here  it  should 
be  explained  that  the  expression  "  good  luck  "  is 
not  used  in  any  carping  sense.  The  ofiicers  con- 
cerned have  richly  merited  all  that  has  befallen 
them,  though  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that 
there  are  upon  the  list  other  ofiicers  of  equal  or 
nearly  equal  merit,  upon  whom  fortune  has  not 
smiled  with  such  consistent  benevolence. 

It  is  well,  also,  for  the  service  that  fortune, 
within  befitting  limits,  should  occasionally  give 
play  to  her  whims  and  should  have  her  favourites, 
for  such  a  state  of  things  affords  convincing  proof 
to  ambitious  youngsters  that  she  may  be  wooed 
and  won  by  those  who  have  the  art  to  win  her,  in 
spite  of  the  apparent  difficulties  of  the  task.  If 
there  were  no  special  prizes,  such  as  are  within  her 
gift,  there  would  be  no  inducements  to  emulation, 
—of  Merited  Good  Luek. 
Few  ofiicers  who  are  now  upon  the  active 
list  of  the  Navy  have  been,  in  this  sense,  more 
lucky  than  Admiral  the  Earl  of  Clanwilliam, 
commander-in-chief  at  Portsmouth.  He  had,  of 
course,  all  the  initial  advantages  that  birth  and 
interest  could  secure  for  him,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty  he  was  promoted  from  the  Royal  Yacht 
to  be  lieutenant ;  but  it  was  neither  birth  nor 
interest  that  got  him  wounded  and  specially 
mentioned  for  his  gallant  services  in  China,  and 
so  obtained  him  promotion  to  the  rank  of  com- 
mander before  he  was  a  year  older.  This  rapid 
advancement  made  him  a  rear-admiral  when  he 
was  but  a  few  months  over  forty-four,  and  gave 
him  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  Portsmouth  command 
at  fifty-nine. 

Admiral  Sir  McLennan  Lyon  affords  another 
example  of  the  advantages  of  good  luck  allied 
with  birth  and  interest.  It  was  a  good  thing  for 
him  that  he  had  naval  relatives  in  high  places ; 
but  it  was  not  interest  that  put  him  in  the  way  of 
commanding  the  Firebrand's  boats  after  the  fall  of 
the  captain  of  that  frigate  in  the  attack  on  some 
Russian  works  on  the  Danube,  and  that  caused 
him  to  be  mentioned  in  despatches.    He  became  a 


commander  at  five-and  twenty,  and  a  post-captain 
at  twenty-nine ;  and  he  was  only  forty-two  when 
he  hoisted  a  commodore's  broad  pennant,  and  only 
forty-eight  when  he  went  as  commander-in-chief 
to  the  Pacific. 

The  above  are  cases  in  which,  however,  birth 
and  interest  certainly  had  some  influence  in 
bringing  about  the  satisfactory  operation  of  other 
causes. 

A  Case  where  Influence  was  Lacking— 

The  case  of  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  John 
Edmund  Commerell  is  very  different.  He  had  no 
naval  interest,  he  had  no  useful  family  connections; 
and,  moreover,  he  was  as  a  boy  of  very  indifferent 
physique ;  but  he  was  essentially  the  favourite 
of  fortune.  Fortune  took  him  as  a  midshipman, 
and  put  him  in  the  track  of  that  hot  action 
in  the  Parana  when  the  chain  that  barred  the 
river  was  cut  under  a  heavy  fire ;  she  put  him 
where,  in  the  Crimea,  he  was  able  to  win  the 
Victoria  Cross  and  commander's  rank ;  at  the  age 
of  twenty-six  she  enabled  him  to  gain  further 
promotion  for  his  services  in  the  Peiho  in  1859  ; 
and  she  made  him  a  rear-admiral  at  forty-seven. 

Sir  Edmund's  career  ought,  as  he  himself  has 
said,  to  be  specially  encouraging  to  friendless 
youngsters  of  an  ambitious  turn  ;  and  while  they 
consider  it,  they  can  do  no  harm  by  recollecting 
that  the  boy  who  entered  the  Navy  a  weakling 
and  without  friends  of  any  influence,  made  so 
good  a  use  of  such  advantages  as  he  had  that, 
when  there  occurred  a  vacancy  in  the  list  of 
Admirals  of  the  Fleet,  his  deserts  were  so  con- 
spicuous that,  with  general  applause,  her  Majesty 
departed  from  the  usual  course  and  promoted  him 
to  it  by  selection  instead  of  permitting  him  to  await 
his  turn. 

—and  Another  still  more  Remarkable. 

These  are  remarkable  cases ;  but  they  are 
commonplace  in  comparison  with  the  good  luck, 
not  less  extraordinary  than  well  deserved,  that  has 
attended  the  career  of  Rear-Admiral  Charles 
Frederick  Hotham,  the  present  commander-in- 
chief  in  the  Pacific.  A  lieutenant  while  still  in 
his  twentieth  year,  he  had  the  good  fortune  im- 
mediately afterwards  to  serve  ashore  with  a  land- 
ing party  from  the  Curacoa  in  a  succession  of 
gallant  attacks  on  the  rebel  stronghold  of  Ran- 
gariri,  to  be  wounded,  and  to  attract  thus  early  the 
favourable  notice  of  the  Admiralty. 

In  consequence  of  a  later  exploit  in  New  Zealand 
he  was  specially  mentioned,  and  promoted  to  be 
commander  when  he  was  but  a  few  days  over 
twenty-two.  He  had  to  wait  more  than  six  years 
for  his  post-commission,  but  even  then  he  got  it 
before  he  was  nine  and  twenty  ;  and  when  he  was 
nine  and  thirty  he  was  flag  captain  at  the  bombard- 
ment of  Alexandria.  Before  he  was  forty-five  he 
was  a  rear-admiral  and  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  ; 
aj;  forty-nine  he  is  nearing  the  conclusion  of  his 
command  of  a  very  important  f oreign  station  ;  and, 
so  far  as  present  indications  show,  he  will  be  a  vice- 
admiral  at  fifty,  and  an  admiral  at  fifty-five. 

This  example  is,  in  our  own  day  almost  without 
a  parallel.  Sir  Geoffrey  Hornby  was  a  commander 
at  twenty-five,  a  captain  before  he  was  twenty- 
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eight,  a  rear-admiral  before  he  was  forty-four  and 
commander-in-chief  in  the  Mediterranean  at  fifty- 
two,  but  he  among  officers  on  the  active  list,  stands 
alone,  the  Duke  of  Edinbur  gh  being  of  course  in  a 
separate  category. 

On  the  retired  lists  we  have  Sir  William  Fan- 
shawe  Martin,  who  was  a  commander  at  twenty- 
two,  and  a  captain  at  twenty-four,  but  he  did  not 
attain  flag  rank  until  he  was  fifty-two.  We  have 
also  the  case  of  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  the  Hon.  Sir 
C.  G.  J.  B.  Elliot,  who  was  commander  at  twenty- 
two,  captain  at  twenty-three,  and  rear-admiral  at 
forty-three.  On  the  active  list  there  are,  however, 
none  that  have  been  more  favoured  than  Sir 
Geoffrey  Hornby  and  Rear- Admiral  Hotham,  and 
fortune  is  surely  justified  in  her  selections. 

All  the  examples  that  have  been  cited  are,  alas, 
very  exceptional.  It  would  be  well  if  there  were  a 
few  more  of  them.  Officers  of  fairly  good  but  not 
special  merit  and  luck  are  not  discontented  if  they 
become  commanders  at  thirty-three,  captains  at 
thirty-nine  and  rear-admirals  at  fifty-four,  but  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  the  system  that  prac- 
tically forbids  us  a  flag-officer  of  less  than  fifty  is  a 
satisfactory  one.  Modern  war  will  make  frightful 
demands  upon  nerve  and  coolness,  and  it  will 
probably  be  admitted  that  an  officer  who  by  nerve, 
coolness,  and  experience  is  not  fitted  to  hoist  his 
flag  at  five-and-forty  will  never  become  fitted  to 
hoist  it  at  all. 

Volume  One  of  Search  Light,  containing  the 
first  six  numbers  with  index,  will  be  ready  in  a 
few  days,  price  3s.,  post  free  3s.  6d.  Readers  who 
wish  for  a  volume  should  not  delay  to  apply  for  it, 
as  the  number  bound  is  necessarily  limited.  Cases 
for  binding  Is.  each,  post  free  Is.  3d. 

The  liveliness  of  Leeds  has  lately  been  enhanced 
by  a  very  keen  fight,  conducted  by  medium  of  the 
street  hoardings,  between  two  rival  evening  papers. 
The  Leeds  Daily  News  has  had  the  field  practically 
to  itself  for  a  long  time,  but  recently  the  Leeds 
Express  has  woken  up  and  shown  that  it  is  capable 
of  making  a  good  fight.  With  a  view  to  squashing 
the  opposition,  the  Leeds  Daily  News  people  covered 
the  hoardings  with  large  bills  to  the  following 
effect : — 

Best  Evening  Paper, 
LEEDS  DAILY  NEWS. 
The  utility  of  this  advertisement  was,  however, 
very  sadly  spoiled  by  the  addition  made  by  the 
Leeds  Express  people  as  below  : — 
Bar  the 
LEEDS  EXPRESS. 
Naturally  enough,  the  News  people  got  tired  of 
spending  money  in  advertising  other  folk  in  this 
way,  so  they  contented  themselves  with  merely 
announcing  the  title  of  their  organ,  thus  : — 
LEEDS  DAILY  NEWS. 
But  the  Leeds  Express  people  were  not  to  be 
outdone,    and  made   this  addition,  which  dis- 
tinctly turned  the  tide  again  in  their  favour : — 
Not  in   it   with  the 
LEEDS  EXPRESS. 


THE   FEAST   OP  LANTERNS. 

§L'Arlequin,    Paris. 
N  the  evening  of  the  fifteenth  day  of  the- 
first  moon  in  each  year,  it  might  be  said 
with  good  reason  that  the  whole  of 
China   is   illuminated ;    for   there  is> 
probably  not  a  single  person  in  the- 
whole  of   that  vast  territory,  be  he 
rich  or  poor,  whether  he  live  in  the 
country  or  in  a  town,  who  does  not 
light    several   lanterns,  which  he  hangs  at  the 
corners  of  the  yard,  the  windows,  and  in  the 
rooms. 

Lanterns  as  Big  as  Balloons— 

The  lanterns  used  are  of  large  dimensions,  of 
all  shapes,  and  are  fantastically  painted ;  they 
are  octagonal,  hexagonal,  triangular,  round,  oval, 
square — every  shape  you  can  think  of.  The 
foundation  is  generally  of  wood,  varnished  and 
gilded  ;  the  sides,  or  panels,  are  covered  with  rich 
silk,  as  fine  and  as  transparent  as  possible,  upon 
which  are  painted  in  brilliant  colours,  flowers, 
trees,  ships,  pictures  of  battles,  groups  of  animals, 
etc.,  etc. 

The  lamps  or  candles  placed  inside  show  up 
these  decorations  in  a  very  vivid  manner,  making 
a  most  picturesque  effect.  Some  of  these  lanterns 
are  so  large  that  three  or  four  knocked  into  one 
would  make  a  fair-sized  room. 

The  tops  and  the  corners  are  handsomely  carved  ; 
to  these  are  attached  ribbons,  bows,  and  streamers 
of  silk,  satin,  and  straw  of  various  hues,  making, 
with  the  painted  and  illuminated  lanterns,  a 
display  of  colour  which  is  quite  dazzling.  Many  of 
the  larger  ones  burn  all  night. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  attraction  ;  all 
kinds  of  amusements  are  provided  on  this  grand 
occasion  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  people.  There  is 
a  shadow  show,  with  every  variety  of  figures  and 
scenes,  many  of  which  are  representations  of  the 
pictures  on  the  lanterns,  but  having  the  movement 
and  reality  of  life. 

—and  a  70-foot  long  Dragon. 

Then  we  see  the  luminous  Dragon,  a  colossal 
figure  about  seventy  feet  long,  covered  with  silk, 
painted  like  the  lanterns,  and  illuminated  from 
head  to  tail.  The  feet  of  those  who  carry  it 
are  cleverly  hidden,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
anything  more  grotesque  than  this  fiery  monster 
as  it  moves  along,  now  running,  now  stopping 
short;  or  writhing  and  wriggling  like  a  snake. 
Fireworks  of  course  play  an  important  part  in  the 
festival. 

A  curious  religious  ceremony  finishes  this  feast. 
In  a  great  many  houses  the  head  of  the  family 
1akes  a  large  sheet  of  paper  and  writes  the  follow- 
ing words  upon  it  in  big  letters  :  "  To  the  true 
Governor  of  Heaven,  Earth,  the  Three  Limits  and 
the  Ten  Thousand  Intelligences."  This  is  placed 
in  a  f  rame  of  wood  or  cardboard  and  hung  outside  : 
the  people  kneel  down,  or  prostrate  themselves  on 
the  ground,  in  front  of  it  and  worship  it.  This 
terminates  the  Feast  of  Lanterns. 
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VOILA  MOLTKE! 

An  Incident  of  the  Franco-German  War. 


Lcipsig. 


URING  the  afternoon  of  the  3rd  of 
September,  1870,  a  group  of  worthy 
citizens  were  standing  outside  the 
Cafe  du  Commerce  in  the  little  street 
of  St.  Pasteur  in  Rheims,  discussing 
the  fateful  news  of  Sedan. 

The  sad  tidings  had  only  just 
reached  them.  In  fact  at  that  time 
-their  ideas  as  to  the  whole  of  the  vast  catastrophe 
-that  had  overtaken  the  Empire  and  the  country 
were  somewhat  vague  and  confused,  for  the 
'Prussians,  after  they  had  cut  the  telegraphic  com- 
munications with  the  capital,  had  only  permitted 
such  news  to  reach  them  as  they  wished  them  to 
know.  But  they  knew  that  disaster  was  in  the 
^air,  and  they  attributed  all  their  misfortunes  to 
-one  man. 

"  Ah  these  Prussians  may  be  very  fair  soldiers," 
-said  the  oracle  of  the  group,  "  but  believe  me  they 
would  have  been  nowhere  without  their  Moltke. 
"They  are  nothing  but  blindly  obedient  machines 
in  the  hands  of  this  fiend  of  a  Moltke." 

"  But  pardon  me,  M.  le  Notaire,"  said  another, 
~it  it  seems  to  me  that  they  have  a  still  more  im- 
portant man  than  he.  I  mean  their  General  Staff 
or  Stab,  whatever  they  call  him.  According  to  the 
papers  he  gives  all  the  orders  to  the  troops  and  has 
directed  the  whole  campaign." 

"  Ah,  my  good  Dupont,"  replied  the  notary, 
"  you  have  been  misled  by  the  papers.  That  General 
Stab  is  nothing  more  than  a  mere  creature  of  this 
Moltke,  a  shadow  behind  which  our  arch-enemy 
chooses  to  hide  himself.  No,  no,  they  have  only 
Moltke  ;  nothing  but  Moltke." 

"  True,"  said  the  landlord  of  the  inn,  his  brows 
falling  and  his  teeth  clenching  as  he  spoke,  "  upon 
his  head  lies  the  blood  of  our  poor  France.  Have 
we  no  man  brave  enough  in  all  the  land  to  sacrifice 
himself  for  his  country  and  put  a  bullet  through 
his  head  ;  no  woman  who  would  do  more  for  France 
than  Charlotte  Corday  did  if  she  plunged  a  dagger 
into  his  ?" 

"  Voila  Moltke  !  See,  there  he  is  !  " 

The  cry  came  down  the  narrow  street,  cutting 
the  speaker's  evil  tirade  in  twain,  and  a  hush  of 
expectancy  fell  upon  the  little  crowd  in  front  of 
the  inn. 

Presently  they  saw  the  people  in  the  street 
instinctively  step  aside,  and  down  the  middle  came 
a  tall  spare  figure,  slightly  stooping  at  the  shoulders, 
and  clad  in  a  simple  undress  uniform  without  arms 
or  decorations,  save  only  the  Iron  Cross  at  his 
collar.  It  was  Moltke,  the  great  and  terrible 
genius  who  had  trapped  and  crushed  one  after  the 
other  the  armies  of  France  like  rats  in  a  pit. 

The  man  whose  simple  word  had  hurled  the 
•  conquering  legions  of  Germany  time  after  time 
upon  every  point  of  resistance  until  France  lay 
humbled  at  his  feet.  Yet  there  he  was,  walking 
in  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  every  man  and  woman 
of  whom  hated  him  with  the  rage  of  defeat,  un- 


attended and  unarmed,  looking  observantly  about 
him  like  a  tourist  in  a  strange  town. 

There  he  was,  alone  and,  for  the  moment,  at 
their  mercy.  A  well-aimed  shot  from  a  window 
and  he  would  plan  no  more  battles  and  destroy  no 
more  armies.  There  were  few  standing  about  him 
who  did  not  hold  him  accountable  for  the  blood 
of  some  dear  one ;  and  they  all  knew  him  at  a 
glance,  for  the  illustrated  papers  had  familiarised 
everyone  with  the  keen  yet  kindly  features  and 
the  bright  grey  eyes  that  looked  out  from  under 
the  peak  of  his  cap. 

But  they  stood  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the 
great  ones  of  the  earth,  and  before  the  wonderful 
mastery  of  his  greatness  revenge  shrank  back 
abashed  and  anger  was  dumb.  One  after  one  the 
hands  went  up,  and  the  caps  came  off  under  an 
influence  that  not  even  the  man  who  a  moment 
before  had  been  praying,  for  his  murder  could 
resist,  any  more  than  could  the  astonished  fusilier 
on  parole  who  sprang  to  attention  as  he  passed. 
With  a  graceful  gesture  he  acknowledged  the 
salutations  and  went  on  down  the  silent  street. 

Only  one  woman  refused  in  the  bitterness  of  her 
soul  to  join  in  the  involuntary  general  homage  to 
the  Destroyer  of  France.  She  was  the  widow  of  a 
soldier  whoa  had  fallen  on  the  fatal  field  of  Worth. 
When  Moltke  appeared  she  turned  her  face  to  the 
wall,  and  clasped  her  baby  to  her  breast  and  prayed 
aloud,  "  0,  just  God,  slay  him  !  Smite  him  with 
thy  lightnings  !    He  murdered  my  husband  !  " 

The  desolation  of  her  widowed  heart  was  ample 
excuse  for  the  impiety  of  her  prayer,  and  the  first 
to  have  pitied  and  pardoned  her  would  have  been 
Helmuth  von  Moltke  himself. 


The  article  on  the  laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable, 
which  appears  on  page  365,  has  a  special  interest 
in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  last  thing  written  for 
the  press  by  Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field,  whose  death 
was  announced  on  July  13th,  and  who  made  an 
enormous  fortune  by  the  work  which  he  describes. 


The  Morning  Leader  has  followed  the  example 
of  Search  Light  by  starting  a  weekly  feature 
called  Jottings  about  Journalists,  in  which 
appears  a  quantity  of  interesting  information  with 
regard  to  the  personality  of  the  men  and  women 
who  are  writing  the  history  of  the  world  from 
day  to  day. 


The  largest  circulation  of  any  newspaper  in  the 
world  is  that  of  The  New  York  World,  which 
issued  a  daily  average  of  317,000  copies  last  year. 
Then,  America  is,  as  the  paragraph  on  page  379 
wTould  lead  us  to  expect,  the  land  of  big  circula- 
tions. Thirty-two  of  its  newspapers  sell  over 
150,000  copies  per  issue,  wThile  thirty-eight  more 
circulate  over  100,000  per  issue.  No  fewrer  than 
35,000  persons  in  the  United  States  earn  their 
living  by  editorial  work.  It  is  estimated  that  for 
news  alone  American  newspapers  pay  £40,000  a 
day. 
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THE   VENTILATING  HAT. 

C.  J.  Wills,  in  Black  and  White,  London. 

wISB*    HAD  got  to  the  very  bottom  of  the 
jimST"    ladder.    Never  mind  how  I  got  there, 
"IKBer*,     or  why  I  got  there  ;  that's  my  business, 
-ipajy^     and  it  doesn't  concern  you  in  the  least. 
JjnHK     But  I  was  earning  my  living  all  the 
same,  and  earning  it  honestly.  The 
fj*c>*>      fact  is,  I  was  a  peripatetic  advertise- 
ment at  the  time — a  sandwich-man — 
there's   nothing  like   calling   a  spade  a  spade. 
Eighteen  pence  a  day  is  not  much  ;  it  is  possible 
to  live  on  it — with  economy.     But  below  the 
lowest  round  of  the  social  ladder,  which  I  had 
reached,  there  is  a  land  in  which  I  had  never  as 
yet  sojourned — that  is  the  casual  ward  of  the 
(  British  workhouse. 

And  now,  here  I  was  with  eighteen  pence,  my 
day's  earnings,  between  me  and  the  casual  ward. 
And  within  twenty-four  hours  that  eighteen  pence 
of  mine  would  assuredly  disappear,  and,  unless  I 
got  work  of  some  sort,  to  the  casual  ward  I  should 
have  to  go. 

I  and  a  gentleman  in  a  position  similar  to  my 
own  were  talking  matters  over. 

"  Things  is  very  slack,  governor,"  said  he  to  me  ; 
"  if  we  was  a  bit  sickly-looking  like,  we  might  sell 
our  trotter-cases  and  start  the  starving  British 
workman  as  has  just  come  out  of  'orspital.  But 
we're  too  well-fed,  we  are,  worse  luck.  I  think  I 
shall  go  into  the  country  and  do  a  bit  of  hopping 
till  business  is  brisker ;  what  do  you  say,  mate  ?  " 

But  I  didn't  care  for  hopping.  I  hate  the 
country,  and  I  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  stop  in  town. 

"  There  is  one  game  you  might  try,"  said  my 
acquaintance,  with  a  benignant  smile,  "  and  that's 
Wilkins,  the  ventilating  hatter.  But  you  can't 
keep  on  with  that  long,  you  know  ;  it's  ruin  to 
the  constitution." 

Anything  was  better,  to  my  mind,  than  the 
casual  ward,  so  I  asked  for  Wilkins's  address. 

"  Oh,  you  can't  miss  it,"  was  the  answer,  "  you 
just  walk  down  Shoreditch,  there's  always  a  crowd 
outside  Wilkins's  shop,  and  all  you've  got  to  do  is 
to  ask  bold-like  for  Wilkins ;  and  when  you  sees 
him  you  just  ups  and  says,  *  I'd  like  to  be  in  the 
way  of  earning  a  honest  'alf -crown,  sir.'  Then 
he'll  put  you  in  the  way  at  wunst." 

Then  my  friend  nodded,  and  took  his  departure. 

I  started  off  for  Shoreditch  at  the  comfortable 
pace  usually  adopted  by  the  Society  flaneur  and  the 
gentlemen  of  the  profession  to  which  for  the 
moment  I  belonged — I  mean,  of  course,  the  sand- 
wich-men. 

I  arrived  at  Shoreditch.  I  wasn't  long  in  finding 
Wilkins's;  there  was  a  crowd  in  front  of  the 
window.  In  the  window  were  hundreds  of  hats  ; 
every  one  of  them  had  a  ticket  bearing  the  same 
legend,  "Wilkins's  Ventilating  Hat,"  then  followed 
the  price.  At  first  I  didn't  see  any  particular 
reason  for  the  crowd,  which  was  staring  into  Mr. 
Wilkins's  window  in  astonishment  mingled  with 
delight ;  but  I  gradually  elbowed  my  way  to  the 
front  row,  and  then  I  perceived  what  was  the 


nature  of  the  exhibition  that  gave  so  much  pleasure 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Shoreditch. 

In  the  centre  of  the  array  of  hats  were  two 
human  heads,  which  were  protruded  through  two 
artfully  constructed  holes  in  the  polished  mahogany 
which  formed  the  flooring  of  the  shop-front.  Each 
head  was  covered  by  what  appeared  to  be  an 
ordinary  tall  hat.  The  head  on  the  right  had  a 
large  window  ticket  behind  it,  on  which  were  the 
following  words  : — 

"  Wilkins's  Ventilating  Hat.  Perfec  t  comfort 
No  suffering  from  heat  by  want  of  ventilation. 
The  wearer  of  this  article  enjoys  life.  The  head  i.-> 
human,  there  is  no  deception.  The  only  establish- 
ment in  which  Wilkins's  Ventilating  Hat  may  be 
obtained.  i  It  comes  as  a  boon  and  a  blessing  to 
men,  like  the  Pickwick,  the  Owl,  and  theWaverley 
pen.' " 

There  was  a  similar  ticket  behind  the  head  on 
the  left. 

"  The  Ordinary  Silk  Hat.  Observe  how  the 
unfortunate  wearer  suffers  from  the  heat.  Poor 
fellow  !  he  evidently  wishes  himself  dead.  The 
common  un ventilated  hat  of  commerce  is  a  fiendish 
invention,  worthy  of  the  atrocities  of  the  worst 
days  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  The  wearer  of 
an  unventilated  hat  is  hurrying  to  an  early  grave. 
The  head  is  human,  there  is  no  deception." 

I  noticed  that  the  mahogany  planking  of  the 
shop-front  below  the  heads  was  perforated  with 
innumerable  small  holes ;  then  I  observed  that 
there  was  a  very  great  difference  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  faces  of  those  wearing  the  hats.  The 
gentleman  wearing  Wilkins's  ventilating  hat  looked 
the  picture  of  contentment.  He  smiled,  he 
seemed  as  if  he  had  attained  the  summit  of  human 
bliss.  He  was  evidently  very  comfortable  indeed. 
The  other  head  presented  a  striking  contra-: 
Never  till  now  had  I  the  least  idea  that  such 
dreadful  effects  were  produced  by  the  wearing  of 
an  unventilated  hat.  The  face  was  as  pale  as 
death  ;  a  cold  perspiration  seemed  to  trickle  from 
every  pore.  The  mouth  was  set,  as  though  in 
agony,  and  all  through  an  unventilated  hat. 

I  went  away  to  a  neighbouring  cook-shop  to 
a  bit  of  dinner.  When  I  came  back  to  the  hatter's 
window,  there  were  two  fresh  human  heads  in  it  ; 
there  evidently  was  no  deception,  and  the  unventi- 
lated hat  w?as  again  producing  the  same  dreadful 
effects  upon  a  totally  different  victim. 

I  was  puzzled  ;  there  was  a  mystery  somewhere  ! 
I  determined  to  unravel  it,  and  I  boldly  entered 
the  shop. 

"  What  can  I  show  you,  sir  ?  "  said  an  assistant 
with  excessive  urbanity. 

"Well,  I  want  to  see  Mr.  Wilkins,"  I  replied. 

"  That  is  Mr.  Wilkins,"  said  the  man.  indicating 
a  portly  and  benevolent-looking  gentleman  in  a 
black  silk  waistcoat. 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  "  said  Mr.  Wilkins. 

"  I'd  like  to  be  in  the  way  of  earning  an  honest 
half-crown,  sir,"  1  replied. 

"Very  good,  my  man,"  said  Mr.  Wilkins  with 
a  smile.  "  Is  there  a  vacancy  to-day,  Boldger  i  " 
said  Mr.  Wilkins  turning  to  a  foreman. 

"  Yes  sir,  certainly  sir,*'  replied  the  man;  "we 
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shall  be  ready  for  the  gentleman  in  about  twenty 
minutes." 

"  Been  here  before,  my  man  ?"  said  Mr.  Wilkins 
to  me,  not  unkindly. 
"  Not  I,"  I  replied. 

"  Then  you'd  better  put  him  through  the  mill, 
Boldger,"  said  Mr.  Wilkins  to  the  foreman. 

"  Step  this  way,  young  man,"  said  the  foreman. 

I  followed  him  into  a  lavatory. 

"  There  you  are,"  he  said.  "  You're  in  luck, 
young  man,"  he  went  on ;  "  half-a-crown  for 
wearing  a  new  hat  for  three  hours  is  good  pay. 
You'll  be  on  at  three,  and  you'll  be  off  at  six.  This 
gentleman  is  waiting  his  turn,"  he  added,  "  he  is 
one  of  our  regulars." 

The  "  gentleman  "  who  was  waiting  his  turn 
was  a  tatterdemalion  wretch,  but  his  neck  and  face 
had  been  carefully  washed,  and  his  hair  well 
combed  and  brushed.  I  washed  my  face  and 
brushed  my  hair,  and  in  my  heart  I  thought  that 
to  wear  an  unventilated  hat,  even  for  three  whole 
hours,  couldn't  be  so  very  dreadful  a  punishment 
after  all. 

I  had  reckoned  without  my  host. 

"  This  way,  gentlemen,  if  you  please,"  said  the 
hatter's  assistant,  as  he  motioned  us  to  follow 
him  through  a  door  leading  towards  the  base- 
ment. 

At  the  end  of  a  passage  was  a  sort  of  little  room 
with  a  sloping  roof  ;  it  was  exactly  under  the 
shop-front.  Side  by  side  were  two  easy-chairs, 
beneath  each  of  which  was  a  winch  for  raising  or 
lowering  the  chair  to  any  required  height. 

My  companion  took  his  seat  at  once ;  he  was 
evidently  used  to  the  ways  of  the  place ;  then  the 
assistant  strapped  him  in  by  means  of  two  thick 
leather  bands  with  massive  buckles,  one  at  the 
neck  and  the  other  at  the  waist.  Then  the  shop- 
man suddenly  opened  the  little  trap-door,  some 
twelve  inches  square,  in  the  low,  sloping  roof  of 
the  apartment,  and  worked  away  actively  at  the 
winch.  The  chair  slowly  rose,  and  the  head  of  its 
occupant  disappeared  through  the  little  trap-door 
to  the  shoulders.  Then  the  man  turned  a  large 
tap,  which  was  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  chair, 
and  motioned  me  to  take  my  seat  in  the  other  one. 

"  Why  do  you  strap  us  in  ?  "  I  said  to  the  man, 
as  I  took  my  seat. 

"  You'll  know  why,  governor,  by  the  time  you've 
earned  that  half-a-crown,"  said  the  man  with  a 
malignant  grin.  "  Now  look  here,"  he  continued, 
"  if  you  want  to  sneeze,  or  cough,  or  anything,  get 
it  done  now.  And  don't  you  go  a  larfing  or  lark- 
ing with  the  boys  at  the  window;  if  you  do,  it 
will  be  deducted  for." 

Then  he  began  to  wind  me  up,  and  I  made  my 
first  appearance  in  Mr.  Wilkins's  shop-front  to  a 
round  of  tumultuous  applause  from  a  crowd  of 
idlers  in  the  street,  who  stared  into  the  shop- 
windows.  Then  somebody  carefully  fitted  a  hat 
on  to  my  head  and  gave  it  a  knowing  cock.  Then 
the  mahogany  arrangement  was  drawn  up  close  to 
my  neck,  and  there  I  sat,  perfectly  comfortable, 
staring  at  the  crowd  of  idlers  in  the  street. 

And  then  a  draught  of  cool  air  began  to  flow 
through  the  holes  that  surrounded  my  neck.  Mr. 


Wilkins  really  took  a  wonderful  amount  of  trouble 
to  ensure  our  comfort. 

At  first  the  novelty  of  my  situation  entirely 
occupied  my  mind.  I  felt  inclined  to  laugh  as  I 
thought  of  myself  as  a  bodyless  head,  wearing  a 
ventilating  hat.  The  boys  in  the  street,  too, 
mopped  and  mowed  and  made  grimaces  at  me. 
Then  I  took  a  look  at  my  fellow  victim  out  of  the 
corner  of  my  eye.  He  was  evidently  already 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  his  unventilated  hat. 
His  teeth  were  tightly  set ;  he  looked  anything  but 
happy;  great  drops  of  perspiration  already  stood 
upon  his  brow.  I  didn't  trouble  myself  very  much 
about  him. 

The  time  passed  pleasantly  enough,  and  I  heard 
the  clock  of  Shoreditch  Church  at  length  strike 
four.  As  it  did  so,  I  was  startled  to  hear  the 
wearer  of  the  unventilated  hat  give  a  hollow  groan. 
I  looked  at  him  once  more  out  of  the  corner  of  my 
eye.  He  had  become  ghastly  pale  ;  he  looked  as  tf 
he  were  melting  gradually.  In  fact,  the  poor 
fellow  seemed  very  ill  indeed.  Strange  that  a 
badly-ventilated  hat  should  produce  such  marked 
effects.    Well,  it  wasn't  my  business. 

After  awhile  the  clock  of  Shoreditch  Church 
struck  half -past  four.  I  heard  footsteps  in  the 
room  below,  and  at  the  same  time  I  was  deprived 
of  my  ventilating  hat.  A  brand-new  hat  was 
placed  upon  my  head,  and  the  show  cards  which 
stood  behind  our  respective  heads  were  exchanged. 
The  draughts  of  cool  air  which  came  through  the 
innumerable  little  holes  in  the  mahogany  flooring 
around  my  neck  suddenly  ceased.  A  current  of 
heated  air  supplied  its  place.  I  looked  out  of  the 
corner  of  my  eye  at  the  other  head  ;  its  face  wore 
an  ecstatic  smile.  Then  an  extraordinary  thing 
took  place.  The  easy  chair  in  which  I  was  sitting 
suddenly  began  to  grow  warm ;  it  then  became 
actually  hot,  unpleasantly  hot. 

I  saw  through  the  whole  fiendish  trick  at  once. 
I  was  to  be  tortured — tortured  for  a  period  of  an 
hour  and  a  half,  for  the  amusement  of  an  idle 
crowd — in  order  that  the  public  might  be  gulled 
into  the  purchase  of  the  so-called  ventilating  ha:  - 
of  the  fiend  Wilkins. 

I  felt — but  I  will  not  dwell  on  my  agonies  ;  I 
will  not  dilate  on  the  horrible  sufferings  I  endured. 
I  was  being  gradually  cooked  alive,  and  I  felt  that 
concentrated  boiling  gravy,  not  blood,  was  coursing 
through  my  veins.  My  features  were  contorted 
with  agony  ;  the  crowd  in  the  street  outside  gave 
me  a  tremendous  round  of  applause. 

I  tried  to  break  loose.  As  I  did  so,  a  voice  from  the 
room  below  uttered  the  following  dreadful  threat  : 

"  It's  a  hundred  and  twenty  now,  my  man.  and 
if  you  move  I'll  make  it  a  hundred  and  fifty  !  " 

I  shed  tears  of  rage,  indignation,  and  suffering; 
I  endured  the  most  dreadful  tortures  for  a  whole 
hour  and  a  half.  When  I  left  Wilkins's  establish- 
ment with  half-a-crown  in  my  pocket,  I  was  more 
dead  than  alive. 

It  is  the  dream  of  my  life  that  I  and  Mr. 
Wilkins,  the  inventor  of  the  ventilating  hat,  may 
meet  in  some  lonely  place.  I  am  not  a  revengeful 
man,  but  I  feel  that  I  owe  Wilkins  somethingth.it 
I  should  like  to  repay. 
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MUSICAL  DOGS. 

La  Petite  Revue,  Paris. 

X  the  dog,  the  sense  of  hearing  is  very 
apiERf    highly  developed.     He   is,  moreover, 
^jgSHs$,     intelligent,    affectionate,  sympathetic. 
5jS§&     Thus,  eminent  physiologists  have  good 
jjJBEaiS    grounds  for  asserting  that  dogs  possess 
^pS;      all  the  necessary  qualifications  for  the 
rfo-      enjoyment  of   music — that  art  which, 
above  all  other,  appeals  to  the  emotions. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution,  a  dog  used 
to  attend  regularly  the  daily  parade  which  was 
held  in  front  of  the  Tuileries  palace.     He  would 
station  himself  between  the  legs  of  the  bandsmen, 
march  with  them,  halt  with  them.     The  parade 
over,  he  would  disappear  until  the  same  hour  of 
the  following  day,  when  he  would  return  to  take 
his  accustomed  place. 

The  constant  appearance  of  this  clog  and  the 
evident  pleasure  which  he  took  in  the  music  could 
not  fail  to  excite  the  interest  of  the  bandsmen,  who 
bestowed  upon  him  the  name  of  Parade. 

A  Very  Knowing  Animal- 
He  became  the  pet  of  every  one  of  them,  and 
they  took  turns  to  invite  him  to  dinner.  The 
formula  of  invitation  (accompanied  by  a  friendly 
pat  on  the  back)  was  :  "  Parade,  you  shall  come  to 
dinner  with  me."  These  words  were  enough. 
The  dog  followed  his  host,  and  did  ample  justice  to 
the  repast. 

Upon  taking  leave  of  his  friend,  Parade  would 
proceed  to  the  Opera,  either  the  Comedie  Italienne 
or  the  Feydeau  Theatre.  He  walked  uncere- 
moniously into  the  orchestra,  where  he  would 
station  himself  in  a  corner,  from  which  he  never 
stirred  until  the  end  of  the  performance. 

Nothing  could  be  more  diverting  or  curious 
than  Parade's  behaviour  in  the  theatre. 

If  a  new  work  were  being  played,  the  first  notes 
of  the  overture  apprised  him  of  the  fact,  and 
upon  such  an  occasion  he  listened  always  with  the 
most  critical  attention. 

Did  the  piece  abound  in  rich  and  original 
melodies,  he  would  testify  to  the  pleasure  which 
these  gave  him  by  stamping.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  work  were  mediocre,  weak,  and  insignificant, 
Parade  would  yawn,  turn  his  back  upon  the 
stage,  contemplate  instead  the  boxes  and  pit,  and 
finally  depart  in  disgust. 

—and  how  he  Behaved  at  the  Opera. 

When  the  work  of  a  great  master  was  per- 
formed, he  knew  the  precise  moment  at  which  the 
favourite  artiste  of  the  day  came  forward  to  render 
some  sublime  air,  and  would  exert  himself,  by 
emphatic  gestures  of  head  and  tail,  to  enforce 
silence  upon  the  audience. 

Some  years  ago,  a  blind  old  organ-grinder  who, 
thanks  to  the  guidance  of  his  faithful  dog,  was 
able  to  traverse  in  safety  the  crowded  thorough- 
fares of  London,  and  secure  a  modest  maintenance 
for  himself  and  his  four-footed  friend,  sustained  a 
grievous  loss. 

One  night,  the  poor  old  man,  worn  out  by  the 
fatigues  of  the  day,  fell  fast  asleep  upon  a  door- 


step. The  dog  followed  his  master's  example.  It 
was  late  ;  deep  silence  had  succeeded  to  the  day's 
noise  and  bustle. 

Long  and  undisturbed,  therefore,  was  the 
slumber  of  the  two  friends.  When  they  awoke  at 
last,  they  found,  to  their  surprise  and  sorrow,  that 
their  organ  had  disappeared.  They  had  lost  their 
bread-winner,  their  only  means  of  subsistence. 
What  was  to  become  of  them  ? 

A  Canine  Detective— 

The  grief  and  anxiety  of  the  old  man  baffles 
description.  Happily,  he  was  well-known  in  certain 
districts.  His  mere  appearance  sufficed  to  excite 
pity,  and  although  he  could  no  longer  play  tunes, 
his  friends  did  not  on  that  account  withhold  their 
alms.  Nevertheless,  neither  man  nor  dog  ceased 
to  regret  the  loss  of  the  companion  which  for  so 
long  a  time  had  sustained  and  supported  both  of 
them. 

Some  weeks  had  passed  since  the  occurrence  of 
the  theft,  and  the  blind  man's  mind  was  regaining 
its  wonted  serenity,  when  one  day  the  pair  in  the 
course  of  their  perambulations  heard  the  sound 
of  an  organ  in  a  street  close  by.  Such  a  common 
incident  was  scarcely  noticed  by  the  man,  who 
naturally  pursued  his  way  in  complete  and  easy 
indifference. 

It  was  otherwise  with  his  guide.  The  first  notes 
that  reached  his  ears  set  the  creature's  whole  body 
in  a  quiver.  The  restless  movements  of  his  tail, 
and  his  repeated  barks,  betrayed  his  inward 
agitation.  Animated  by  a  sudden  determination, 
he  drew  his  master  quickly  along  in  the  direction 
of  the  sound. 

— reeognises  a  Stolen  Organ. 

The  intelligent  animal  was  not  deceived.  The 
organ  that  he  heard  was  indeed  the  same  which 
had  been  stolen  from  his  master.  Struck  by  the 
perfect  similarity  of  tone,  he  took  the  surest  way 
to  verify  his  suspicions. 

As  soon  as  the  two  arrived  at  the  spot  where 
the  man  stood  playing,  the  dog's  eye  confirmed  the 
verdict  of  his  ear.  Straightway  he  flew  at  the 
thief,  hung  on  to  the  organ,  and  refused  to 
relinquish  his  hold.  The  blind  man  understood 
now  what  his  dog  was  about,  and  thus  was  able  to 
satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  wondering  spectators 
of  this  strange  scene,  with  the  result  that  he  gained 
possession  of  his  instrument,  and  the  thief  was 
sent  to  gaol. 

The  police  have  a  valuable  hint  here.  We  have 
dogs  of  war,  who  have  shown  their  abilities  in 
various  days.    Why  not  train  dogs  for  detectives  ? 
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The  newspapers  of  the  globe,  according  to  the 
latest  computation,  number  83,000.  About  one 
in  every  ten  of  these  has  "  the  largest  circulation 
in  the  world." 

An  index  has  been  prepared  of  the  articles  that 
have  appeared  in  numbers  one  to  six  of  Search 
Light  inclusive.  This  can  be  obtained  post  free 
for  threepence. 
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A  NEW  PLANT  FOR  FORAGE. 

Gazetta  di  Naplio,  Naples. 

JUzS&  N  interesting  crusade  is  being  conducted 
Sjtggffifo     at  the  present  time  in  the  East  of 
^iSRSpr     France  by  Monsieur  C.  Mathey,  the 
C^^ffil^     aim  of  which  is  to  popularise  the  use, 
fflGSfi      as  fodder,  of  the  lathyrus  sylvestris,  a 
plant   of   the   pulse  or   pea  family, 
^fi?        commonly  known  as  the  wood  vetch. 
^  Although  it  is  to  be  found  in  many 

places  in  its  wild  state,  the  cultivation  of  this 
particular  kind  of  vetch  as  a  food  for  animals  is 
of  comparatively  recent  date,  Professor  Wagner 
of  Kircheim-Teck  (Wurtemburg)  being  the  first 
to  suggest  the  use  of  it  for  forage. 

How  it  was  Developed. 

The  Professor  did  not  find  his  undertaking  an 
easy  .  one ;  the  animals  did  not  take  kindly  to  it  on 
account  of  a  certain  bitter  substance  which  it 
contained,  and  which  caused  them  to  suffer  from 
various  ailments. 

Herr  Wagner  was,  however,  not  at  all  dis- 
couraged by  this  failure,  and  set  to  work  to  improve 
the  plant  by  cultivation  ;  after  fifteen  years  of 
experiments  and  observation  he  has  succeeded  in 
modifying  the  properties  of  the  plant  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  is  now  held  in  great  esteem,  and  is 
used  as  food  for  horses,  mules,  donkeys,  cows,  goats, 
sheep,  and  even  pigs  are  sometimes  fed  upon  it. 

Monsieur  Mathey  has  furnished  some  informa- 
tion concerning  this  new  food. 

The  plant  grows  in  any  place  where  the  soil  is 
deep  and  fairly  dry,  but  especially  in  sandy  or 
stony  ground  and  upon  the  slopes  of  hills  where  it 
is  exposed  to  the  sun  and  drought.  At  the  end  of 
two  or  three  years  the  stalks  reach  a  height  of 
two  yards,  and,  whether  green  or  dry,  it  forms  a 
much  more  nutritive  food  than  either  clover  or 
lucerne. 

Its  many  Good  Points. 

It  does  not  suffer  from  frosts  and  is  one  of  the 
earliest  spring  plants.  When  it  is  fully  developed 
each  plant  has  a  large  number  of  small  stalks  or 
twigs,  and  the  roots  go  a  great  way  into  the  ground 
— in  some  cases  as  much  as  the  incredible  length 
of  eight  yards. 

This  latter  property  has  caused  it  to  be  utilised 
in  Germany  and  Austria  on  the  slopes  of  hills  and 
railway  cuttings  to  prevent  the  falling  of  the  earth  ; 
and  it  is  proposed  to  cultivate  it  on  sand-hills  and 
barren  tracts  of  land  which  can  thereby  be  trans- 
formed into  grazing  land. 

As  green  food  this  plant,  when  its  stalks  are 
from  half  a  yard  to  a  yard  high,  is  tender  and 
succulent,  and  is  unrivalled  for  producing  an 
abundant  supply  of  first-class  milk.  Professor 
Wagner  estimates  the  yield,  in  suitable  ground,  at 
100  bushels  per  acre  ;  and  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
three  or  four  crops  a  year. 

I  have  a  specimen  (says  M.  Mathey)  which  was 
gathered  on  the  30th  of  September,  1891 ;  it  is  the 
fourth  crop  of  the  year  and  it  measures  rather  more 
than  half  a  yard  in  height. 


ANTS  AS  SNAKE-KILLERS. 

Ham*'  irger  Nachrichten,  Hamburg. 

IT  will  interest  many  to  know  that  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  enemies  of  snakes  is  the  ant, 
especially  the  large  red-brown  forest  ant.  So 
soon  as  a  snake  is  seen  by  some  of  the  ants,  the 
latter  arouse  the  whole  community,  and  they  set 
upon  the  reptile,  sinking  their  nippers  into  its 
body  and  eyes,  and  attacking  it  so  unmercifully 
that  the  snake  is  very  soon  exhausted  and  killed. 
It  literally  stands  no  chance  against  its  foes. 

The  ants  do  not  attack  and  kill  snakes  because 
they  are  natural  enemies,  but  because  they  like 
the  flesh  of  the  reptiles.  When  the  snake  is  dead 
the  ants  begin  to  tear  off  the  flesh  in  small  pieces 
and  carry  it  to  their  homes ;  and  they  do  not  rest 
until  they  have  taken  it  all  away  except  the  skin 
and  the  skeleton. 

It  is  easy  to  tell  whether  you  are  looking  at  the 
skin  of  a  snake  which  has  been  killed  by  ants  or 
at  a  skin  which  has  been  "  shed  "  ;  apart  from  the 
marks  on  the  skin,  in  the  former  case  the  bones 
are  all  inside. 

Women  and  children  who  go  in  summer  into 
the  woods  to  gather  twigs  and  berries  are  well 
acquainted  with  this  characteristic  on  the  part  of 
the  ants  ;  and  when  they  know  that  there  are  ant- 
hills in  the  wood  they  walk  fearlessly  about  in 
slippers  or  even  barefooted,  because  they  are 
certain  that  the  place  has  been  cleared  of  poisonous 
reptiles  by  the  ants  during  the  spring.  Only  very 
rarely  do  they  come  across  a  solitary  specimen. 

Thus  we  have  another  reason  why  we  should 
spare  ants.  They  do  considerable  service  by 
killing  not  only  snakes,  but  also  larvae,  caterpillars, 
beetles,  etc.,  which  occasion  much  loss  and  damage. 


Why  don't  our  advertisers  pay  a  little  more 
attention  to  the  art  of  writing  attractive  announce- 
ments of  their  wares?  Nothing  could  be  more 
different  than  the  advertisements  in  an  English 
paper  or  magazine,  and  those  to  be  found  in  a 
periodical  of  the  same  class  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 

The  aim  of  the  majority  of  our  advertisers 
seems  to  be  to  make  their  announcements  as  heavy 
and  forbidding  as  possible.  An  American 
advertisement,  on  the  contrary,  literally  forces  one 
to  read  it. 

Almost  every  large  firm  of  advertisers  in  the 
United  States  employs  the  exclusive  services  of  a 
literary  man,  who  is  paid  a  high  salary,  and  whose 
work  is  simply  to  invent  new  and  taking  forms  of 
advertisement. 

Those  advertisers  whose  business  is  not  on  a 
sufficiently  large  scale  to  warrant  their  employing 
the  whole  time  of  a  writer  of  ability  for  this 
purpose,  seek  the  services  of  the  numerous  agents 
who  make  a  speciality  of  work  of  the  kind.  One 
or  two  gentlemen  have  recently  set  up  in  this 
line  of  business  in  London,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  their  start  will  do  something  towards  en- 
livening the  advertisement  pages  of  our  peri- 
odicals. 
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THE   LAST   OP   TOMMY  ATKINS. 

St.  James's  Gazette,  London. 


;E  landed  at  Portsmouth  troopship 
jetty,  where  our  kit  bags  underwent 
an  inspection  at  the  hands  of  the 
Custom's  officers  lest  perchance  we 
might  have  stowed  away  some 
Indian  tobacco.  Then  through  the 
streets  of  Portsmouth  to  Fort 
Brockhurst,  where  we  would  spend 
our  last  few  days  as  soldiers. 

As  an  advance  on  our  deferred  pay — be  it  more 
or  less — the  paymaster  at  the  discharge  depot 
gave  us  £2  apiece,  with  which  we  retired  to  a 
general  store  within  barracks,  and  bought  hats, 
neckties,  collars,  braces,  handkerchiefs,  etc.  These 
things,  you  see,  were  what  we  recollected  as  the 
essential  make-up  of  a  civilian  in  our  pre-soldier 
days. 

Donning  the  Martini-Henry  Suit. 

Then  wre  marched  over  to  the  quartermaster's 
stores,  and  there  we  received  our  "  Martini- Henry 
suit."  Enter  our  party  one  by  one,  and  the  suits 
are  served  out.  Assistant  in  store  :  "  What's  your 
height  ? "  Soldier :  "  5  ft.  9  in."  Pitches  a 
5  ft.  9  in.  accommodation  suit  of  shoddy  tweed — 
hat,  coat,  vest,  and  trousers.    "  Next ; "  and  so  on. 

Of  course  these  suits  are  uniform  in  pattern,  cut 
out  anyhow,  and  aptly  called  "  Martini-Henry." 
Be  a  man  stout  or  thin,  if  he's  5  ft.  9  in.  in  height, 
then  he's  fitted  with  a  5  ft.  9  in.  suit. 

Our  ammunition  boots  are  considered  sufficiently 
"  civilian ;"  and  then  we  go  back  to  barracks, 
where  our  legs,  heads,  and  shoulders  are  again 
encased  in  civilian  garb. 

The  Luxury  of  having  Pockets  again. 

It  was  odd  to  see  us  struggling  with  the  details 
of  shirt  and  collar  buttons,  collars,  neckties,  and 
vests  ;  while  we  luxuriated  in  a  good  thrust  of 
hands  in  our  trousers  pockets,  and,  moreover, 
revelled  in  newly  acquired  expanse  of  tail,  side, 
breast,  and  watch  pockets ;  diving  our  hands  in 
and  out  by  way  of  reviving  a  long-lost  feeling,  for 
all  the  world  like  little  Tommy  in  his  first  breeches 
suit. 

Then  we  strutted  about  barracks  for  a  while,  in 
groups,  for  the  admiration  of  those  fellows  who 
had  not  yet  got  their  "  civilians."  Yet  there  was 
an  odd  sameness  of  things  which  gave  us  a 
semblance  of  uniformity,  for  the  suits  were  much 
alike ;  and  this  was  not  dispelled  until  we  went 
afield  among  the  civilian  masses,  where  we  partly 
lost  our  "  Martini-Henry  "  identity. 

Then,  too  (I'm  afraid  for  some  time  after  we  left 
the  service),  we  continued  to  allude  to  our  coats  as 
"  tunics,"  our  trousers  as  "  overalls,"  and  our  boots 
as  "  ammunitions."  And  we  stuck  our  hats  on 
forage-cap  fashion;  thrusting  our  handkerchiefs 
up  our  sleeves,  as  was  our  wont  in  our  pocketless 
uniform  days. 

Another  night  in  barracks  at  her  Majesty's 
expense,  and  a  final  mess,  paid  for  us  out  of  some 
fund — for  the  previous  day  at  dinner  we  had  eaten 


our  last  ration — and  we  are  almost  ready  for  the 
road  to  civiliandom.  Soldiers  whose  time  has 
wholly  expired  receive  their  final  discharge  certi- 
ficates, and  reserve  men  their  temporary  "  reserve 
certificates." 

There  is  something  pathetic  in  these  discharge- 
day  marchings-out.  For  years  we  have  been  in 
her  Majesty's  service,  living  the  changeful  life  of 
barrack,  cantonment,  and  camp.  Here  to-day  is 
the  old  soldier  of  twenty-one  years'  service,  turned 
grey  in  her  Majesty's  service,  about  to  finish  his 
days  in  civil  life  on  a  pension  of  a  Is.  a  day  or  so. 

How  is  the  Discharged  Soldier— 

For  twenty-one  long  years  he  has  lived  in  the 
barrack  world,  until  he  has  become  a  military 
automaton — has  seen,  perchance,  a  fair  share  of 
the  world  and  fought  his  fair  share  of  battles  ; 
and  now  he  is  about  to  enter  on  the  insipid  routine 
of  civilian  life. 

Here,  too,  are  young  Tommys  who  have  done 
their  twelve  or  six  or  eight  years'  service,  and  who 
have  also  seen  a  fair  share  of  military  life  and 
adventure  ;  and  who  would,  no  doubt,  soldier  on 
were  it  not  for  the  inducement  offered  by  some 
.£20  deferred  pay,  which  they  are  anxious  to  spend, 
and  have  consequently  taken  their  discharge 
without  staying  for  a  pension — ronly,  I'm  afraid, 
to  find  that  world,  in  which  they  could  not  get 
along  in  their  pre-soldier  days,  the  same  stolid, 
plodding,  contriving  sphere,  unsuited  to  the  ne'er- 
do-well  ;  and  those  young  fellows  will  discover 
that  they  have  lost  touch  with  the  civil  world, 
and  the  difficulties  of  earning  daily  bread  as  great 
as  ever. 

A  few  months  of  civilian  life  will  satisfy  them, 
in  most  cases,  that,  after  all,  there  is  as  much 
pettifogging  discipline  in  the  labour  market  as  in 
the  barracks,  and  the  average  petty  master  is  as 
strict  a  disciplinarian  as  their  old  friends  in  the 
military  service. 

—to  Get  Employment? 

The  "  reserve  man  "  enters  civilian  life  greatly 
handicapped,  for  the  labour  master  will  have  none 
of  him,  because,  forsooth,  he  is  always  liable  to  be 
called  up.  He  is  a  sort  of  military  Ishmaelite, 
who  has  for  a  few  years  fought — or,  at  any  rate, 
was  ready  to  fight — England's  battles  ;  and  now, 
because  he  is  at  any  moment  liable  to  be  again 
brought  to  the  front,  the  wily  master  turns  him 


you  re  a  reserve 


off  with   the   remark,   "  Oh, 
man." 

Sympathetic  persons  try  to  get  up  reserve-men 
employment  agencies ;  but  they  are,  as  a  rule,  in- 
adequate to  provide  employment  for  anything  like 
the  number  of  men  requiring  it.  True,  the 
reigning  Mayor,  and  other  patriotic  magnates,  are 
found  as  the  directors  of  these  agencies ;  but,  as  a 
rule — even  as  far  as  the  directors  themselves  are 
concerned — they,  although  employers  of  labour, 
prefer  the  man  who  has  "  not  to  be  called  up." 
The  reserve  man  will  soon  find  all  this  out  for 
himself,  and  rue  the  day  that  he  gave  up 
soldiering  for  the  imaginary  flesh-pots  of  civilian 
life. 


FOUR-IN-HAND, 


THE  UBMRY 
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THE    DISAPPEARANCE    OP  ROBERT 
JASPER. 

£&5^$L,  World,   ■  New  York. 

^^^^pHERE  is  a  reception  at  the  Preston 
^fflwrwm  Villa  at  Newport,  and  the  long 
"^tf^Jy  drawing-room  is  crowded  to  the  doors 
with  persons  of  fashion.  Though 
"K^lfei  women  preponderate  in  the  assem- 
tf^^f|^  blage,  grouped  about  the  room  are 
•<Sfe^  several  rich  and  famous  Americans  and 
.  more  than  one  male  foreigner  of  rank. 

Among  the  women  there  is  one  face  which 
rises  markedly  among  the  commonplace.  It  is 
that  of  a  tall  brunette,  of  twenty-eight  years, 
with  a  face  whose  pallor  is  emphasised  by  the 
inky  blackness  of  her  hair.  This  girl  has,  in 
addition,  a  sinister  peculiarity  which  would  in  any 
case  make  her  remarkable.  When  she  turns  her 
eyes  upon  anyone  a  nervous  twitching  of  the  lids, 
accompanied  by  a  marked  expansion  of  the  pupil, 
is  perceptible.  This  is  the  one  thing  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  critical,  detracts  from  the  beauty 
of  the  otherwise  perfect  face  of  Blanche  Preston. 

It  is  while  the  crush  and  small-talk  of  the 
reception  are  at  their  highest  that  one  of  the 
guests  may  be  heard  to  remark  : 

"  I  thought  Captain  Smnmerville  was  to  be 
here  ?  " 

"  We  shall  miss  a  good  song  if  he  doesn't  come," 
says  another. 

"  And  those  admirable  stories  of  his." 

"Really,  why  doesn't  somebody  ask  Mrs.  Preston 
about  it  ?  " 

"  Hush  ! "  exclaims  a  person  in  the  rear.  "  Here 
is  Captain  Summerville  now  !  " 

"  Captain  Henry  Summerville ! "  bawls  the 
footman. 

Simultaneously  with  the  announcement  a  re- 
markable-looking person  enters  the  drawing-room. 
His  age  would  be  difficult  to  determine.  He  might 
be  thirty-five  or  fifty-five.  He  is  short  and  stocky, 
but  not  stout. 

His  face  would  be  likely  to  hold  the  attention  of 
the  most  unthinking  person  for  a  moment.  His 
forehead  is  high,  his  eyes  large  and  heavily-shaded 
by  grey  brows  and  lashes,  his  complexion  bronzed, 
his  mouth  firm  and  pleasing,  his  hair  iron  grey.  A 
slight  black  moustache,  exquisitely  waxed,  adorns 
his  upper  lip. 

The  new  comer  shakes  hands  with  his  hostess 
and  bows  to  the  company.  In  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  half  hour  he  is  introduced  to  several 
persons  who,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive,  deem 
his  acquaintance  an  honour.  Among  these  his 
witty  sallies  and  the  polish  of  his  conversation  are 
received  with  an  enthusiasm  that  rather  tends  to 
dampen  the  spirits  of  those  who  see  but  do  not 
hear. 

It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  the  daughter  of 
the  hostess  has  kept  strangely  aloof  from  this 
wit  and  good  fellow.  She  stands  at  this  moment 
by  the  piano,  and  has  grown  even  paler.  The 
nervous  twitching  of  her  eyelids  is  more  frequent. 
A  moment  more  and  Captain  Summerville  has 
deliberately  walked  over  to  where  she  is  sitting. 


"  Good  afternoon,  Miss  Preston,"  he  says. 
"  Really,"  he  continues,  "  we  have  not  seen  much 
of  each  other  of  late." 

That  is  all  of  the  Captain's  remarks  the  rabble 
catches,  for  here  the  music  begins. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  Blanche  Preston  ?  " 
asks  Mrs.  Treharne  of  the  elderly  Willie  Sand- 
ringham. 

"  She  doesn't  utter  a  syllable,"  whispers  a 
debutante. 

"  Have  you  noticed  the  odd  tete-a-t<  tt,  Captain 
Summerville  and  Miss  Preston  are  having  ?  " 
"  Why  ?  " 

"  Neither  of  them  is  saying  anything — that's 
all." 

"  Can  it  be  a  love  affair  ?  " 

"  What  nonsense !  You  know  very  well, 
Blanche  Preston  gave  her  heart  away  many  years 
ago — dear  me,  how  time  flies — to — Robert  " 

"  Mercy,  don't  speak  of  it.  And  she  has  never 
got  over  it  ?  " 

"  Never." 

"  Jasper  was  his  name,  I  believe.  It  must  have 
been  a  terrible  shock  to  her." 

"  Indeed  it  was.  She  showed  it  from  the  first. 
But  I  thought  Captain  Summerville  was  to  sing  ?  " 

"  Why,  look,  he  is  taking  Miss  Preston  to  the 
conservatory.  Hullo,  I  say,  Miss  Preston  has 
fainted !  " 

Instantly  there  is  a  commotion.  The  tongue  of 
gossip  wags  busily.  The  footmen  officiously  close 
the  door  leading  to  the  conservatory  and  several 
young  men  run  for  water  and  smelling-salts.  But 
the  reception  is  at  length  over,  and  it  is  announced 
that  Miss  Preston  has  recovered  from  a  sudden 
attack  of  faintness  brought  on  by  a  too  lengthy  and 
fatiguing  drive. 

Several  days  elapsed,  yet  in  spite  of  the  announce- 
ment Miss  .Blanche  Preston,  so  far  from  having 
entirely  recovered,  could  scarcely  leave  her  couch. 
The  family  physician  looked  grave,  and  advised  a 
change  of  air.  He  recommended  a  trip  to  the 
mountains. 

That  same  evening  his  patient  was  at  the  family 
dinner,  and  the  next  day  she  was  seen  driving  in 
the  company  of  a  young  man  who  was  so  solicitous 
on  her  account  that  he  had  scarcely  eaten  or  slept 
since  her  attack  on  the  evening  of  the  reception. 
His  name  was  Gerald  Browne,  and  he  had  been  a 
suitor  for  Miss  Preston's  hand  for  upwards  of  two 
years.  He  was  wealthy,  handsome,  and  talented, 
but  rumour  had  it  that  she  had  rejected  him. 

There  was  an  afternoon  tea  the  week  following 
the  reception,  at  which  Captain  Summerville  was 
present.  Miss  Preston  barely  escaped  a  repetition 
of  the  previous  scene  by  retiring  hastily  from  the 
room.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  next  day  she 
went  out  for  a  drive  with  Captain  Heury 
Summerville.  The  gossips  at  Newport  were 
busier  than  ever. 

The  failing  health  of  their  daughter  continued 
to  alarm  the  Prestons.  Miss  Preston  lost  her 
appetite  altogether,  and  then  she  was  obliged  to 
take  to  her  bed.  The  family  physician  was  for  a 
time  at  a  loss  to  account  for  her  indisposition,  as 
the  young  woman  eluded  his  inquiries,  and  there 
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seemed  to  be  no  prospect  of  improvement.  But 
at  length  it  was  no  longer  prudent  to  ignore 
rumour.  A  suspicion  settled  in  the  doctor's  mind, 
and  he  sought  the  mother  of  Blanche  and  said  to 
her : — 

"  Madam,  as  long  as  that  man  continues  to 
meet  and  call  upon  your  daughter,  and  she  con- 
tinues to  receive  him,  she  will  get  no  better." 

The  mother  lifted  her  eyebrows  in  surprise. 

"  Really,  doctor,"  she  said,  "  I  do  not  under- 
stand you,    Tell  me,  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  happened  to  mention  that  name  to  your 
daughter  this  morning  in  the  most  casual  fashion. 
She  started  and  seemed  so  bad  that  I  was 
frightened  myself  for  the  moment." 

"  But  you  surely  do  not  believe  " 

"  You  cannot  fail  to  remember  that  it  was 
while  with  Captain  Henry  Summerville  that  your 
daughter  fainted  in  the  conservatory  three  weeks 
ago." 

"  Did  you  ask  her  about  it  ?  This  is  dreadful ! " 

"  I  did,"  replied  the  physician,  "  but  she  merely 
said,  '  Why  does  he  not  go  away  ?  '  " 

A  few  days  after  that  Miss  Preston  was  seated 
in  an  arm-chair  before  the  window.  Gerald 
Browne  bent  over  her  tenderly. 

"  Is  there  nothing  I  can  do  for  you  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Nothing,"  she  responded,  in  a  feeble  tone.  "You 
are  very  good,  Gerald." 

At  that  instant  a  man  on  horseback  passed  the 
Preston  villa,  bowing  gracefully  and  saluting  with 
his  hat  as  he  went  by.  Miss  Preston  sank  back 
with  a  shudder  upon  her  chair. 

"  That  man  again  !  Gerald,"  she  whispered 
softly,  "  give  me  your  hand.  Help  me,  rescue  me 
if  you  can.    I  believe  I  shall  go  mad  ! " 

Gerald  did  what  he  could.  He  took  her  in  his 
arms  and  kissed  her  again  and  again. 

Two  days  later  the  young  man  encountered  Captain 
Summerville  on  the  Mall.  Instantly  wheeling  his 
animal  about,  he  put  spurs  to  its  sides  and  over- 
took the  object  of  his  quest  in  a  deserted  part  of 
the  Mall.  As  his  animal  drew  alongside  he  called 
out : 

"  Captain  Henry  Summerville  ?  " 

"  At  your  service,  sir,"  the  Captain  replied,  bow- 
ing politely  in  the  saddle. 

"  I  think,"  the  younger  man  continued,  "  I  have 
something  of  importance  to  say  to  you,  Captain 
Summerville  " 

"Will  it  be  necessary  for  us  to  dismount  ?  Is  it 
very  important  ? " 

"  It  is  this.  I  am  acting  under  instructions 
from  the  father  of  the  lady  in  question.  Now, 
sir,  if  you  are  the  gentleman  you  are  said  to  be, 
you  will  kindly  tell  me  what  is  the  influence  you 
possess  over  Miss  Blanche  Preston.  Do  you  know 
Robert  Jasper,  or  his  present  whereabouts  ?  " 

Dp.  Chetwynd's  Story. 

One  hot  evening  in  August,  1880,  I  was  dozing 
in  a  hammock  on  the  verandah  of  my  house  at 
Yonkers,  when  I  heard  a  voice  very  close  to  me 
pronounce  my  name.  I  started  up  hastily  and 
saw  Robert  Jasper.  He  appeared  in  no  ordinary 
mood. 


"  What  are  you  doing  here  at  this  time  of  day  ? " ' 
I  asked  him. 

It  was  some  moments  before  he  could  reply. 
"  I  have  run  all  the  way  over  from  the  Sound,"  he 
said.  As  he  uttered  these  words  I  advanced  a 
pace  or  two  to  examine  his  face.  I  laid  my  hand 
on  his  shoulder. 

"  What  has  happened,  Jasper  ?  " 

"  Wait — wait  a  moment,"  he  responded.  "  Let 
me  get  my  breath  first."  Jasper's  face  was  as  pale 
as  a  sheet.  "  Now,"  he  said,  hurriedly,  "  there  is  no 
time  to  be  lost.  Give  me  your  hand,  Chetwynd, 
and  swear  to  me  that  you  are  my  friend.  That  no 
matter  what  the  cost,  you  will  stand  by  me  as — as 
I  stood  " 

"  I  understand,"  I  interposed  quickly.  "Jasper., 
I  promise." 

"  No  matter  what  the  cost  ?  " 

I  hesitated  a  moment  only,  and  then  I  repeated 
his  words  after  him,  "No  matter  what  the  cost,, 
old  man." 

"  Then,  Chetwynd,  here  it  is.  I  am  a  murderer. 
I  have  murdered  " 

"  Good  Heaven  !  "  I  ejaculated. 

"  Not  so  loud  !  "  he  gasped.  "  Would  you  betray 
me  ?    Let  me  go  on.    Let  me  tell  you  all." 

We  entered  the  house. 

"  That  woman,"  he  said,  "  called  on  me  again  last 
night  and  threatened  to  expose  me  to  Blanche's 
father  if  I  did  not  at  once  accede  to  her  pre- 
posterous demands.  I  tried  to  escape  from  her* 
She  called  again  to-night.  I  lay  in  wait  for  her, 
seized  an  axe,  and  brained  her  on  the  spot." 

Jasper  threw  himself  on  a  lounge  and  collapsed. 
At  last  he  said,  "  I  did  not  come  here  for  that. 
In  a  few  hours  the  police  will  be  after  me.  I  have 
a  proposition,  Chetwynd,  to  make  to  you.  It  is 
this.  I  have  studied  it  out — every  detail  of  it — 
years  ago.  I  want  you  first  to  swear  by  all  that 
you  hold  sacred  that  you  will  stand  by  me  " 

"  Have  I  not  already  done  so  ? " 

".  But  again." 

"  Jasper,  my  wife  !  "  I  gasped. 

"  It  need  not  affect  her.  She  must  never  hear 
of  it.  I  do  not  ask  you  so  much.  And  when  it 
is  over  you  may  forget  that  I  ever  existed.  In 
short,  what  I  demand  of  you  is  a  surgical  opera- 
tion. Swear  to  do  this  as  I  direct,  and  you  will 
never  see  me  again.    Refuse  " 

"  I  swear,"  I  said  again. 

"  Let  us  light  the  lamp,"  said  Jasper.  I  fingered 
the  device  mechanically,  my  companion  applying 
the  match.  This  done,  Robert  Jasper  straightened 
his  figure  and  looked  me  full  in  the  face. 

"  Look  at  me,  Chetwynd,  and  tell  me  what  you 
see." 

I  stared  merely. 

"  You  see,  do  you  not,"  he  pursued,  "  a  man  of 
twenty-nine,  with  a  crop  of  black  hair,  a  scanty 
beard,  eyes  rather  small  and  shaded  by  heavy 
eyebrows,  chin  sharp  and  thin  at  the  base,  mole^ 
on  cheek  and  forehead,  narrow  temples,  straight- 
nose  and  full  nostrils  ?  " 

"  Jasper,  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Answer  me.    Is  the  inventory  correct  ?  " 

"  In  every  detail,"  I  answered. 
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*t  Very  well.  Every  item  that  I  have  thus  noted 
the  polic*  will  have  written  in  their  books  in  two 
days  at  the  outside.  It  is  not  yet  known  that  I 
have  returned  to  Glendale.  No  suspicion  will 
attach  to  me  at  first.  But  the  death  will  quickly 
be  noised  abroad.  Descriptions  will  reach  the 
brothers  of  the  woman,  and  they  will  search  for 
me.  I  must  not  be  found.  If  they  found  me, 
Chetwynd — and  they  would  find  me  if  I  fled  to 
Japan — my  life  would  not  be  worth  a  penny.  No 
man  answering  that  description  must  ever  be  seen 
again.  When  I  leave  your  house  it  must  be  as  a 
changed  man." 

A  ray  of  light  struck  me.  I  began  to  feel  my 
way  to  his  meaning.  Jasper  continued  without 
emotion.  "  Understand  me,  Chetwynd,  I  feel  no 
remorse'.  The  woman  sought  to  ruin  me,  and  I 
did  the  only  thing  left  for  me  to  do — I  put  her 
out  of  the  way.  Now  to  business.  I  want  you 
to  bring  your  case  of  instruments  to  this  room. 
To  keep  your  oath  a  job  of  eight  hours  or  more  is 
to  be  done,  and  then  we  are  quits.  When  you  get 
your  tools  instruct  the  servant  to  tell  your  wife 
that  you  have  an  important  surgical  case  on  hand 
and  will  return  later.  Should  she  grow  anxious 
you  can,  no  doubt,  easily  find  a  way  to  allay  her 
anxiety.  I  wish  to  stay  here  but  two  days,  when 
I  can,  through  you,  arrange  for  accommodation  at 
a  private  hospital  in  Yonkers  or,  better  still,  in 
the  city.  I  think  that  the  safest  way.  You  can 
tell  them  that  you  have  a  patient  with  a  fracture 
of  the  skull.  You  can  attend  me  yourself  without 
the  slightest  risk  to  you  or  yours.  I  would  do  it 
for  you,  Chetwynd." 

"  This  is  a  horrid  business,  Jasper." 

"  It  is  self-preservation,"  he  replied.  "  Would 
you  see  me  hanged  from  a  gallows-tree  ?  Of 
course,  I  might  have  asked  you  to  keep  me 
here  " 

I  started  to  my  feet  with  a  protest,  and  as  I  did 
so  almost  touched  Jasper  on  the  arm.  He  noticed 
that  I  recoiled  instinctively  and  he  burst  into 
tears.  Meanwhile,  I  pondered  over  Jasper's  plan. 
I  was  recalled  to  the  situation  abruptly  by  Jasper 
raying— 

"  If  you  keep  your  oath  here  is  a  description  of 
the  man  who  will  leave  his  cot  in  perhaps  six 
weeks.  I  have  figured  pretty  closely  upon  a  heal- 
ing in  that  time.  We  can  lose  no  time.  He  will 
be  smooth-shaven,  with  wide  temples,  Roman 
.nose,  close  nostrils,  full  underchin,  scanty  brows,  the 
moles  will  be  obliterated,  large  eyes,  smooth  fore- 
head, strongly- marked  mouth.  At  this  point  we 
can  safely  defy  the  police,  and  I  shall  be  removed 
from  your  sight  for  ever." 

I  worked  far  into  the  night.  It  was  close 
upon  morning  when  I  had  concluded  my 
-fearful  task.  I  nerved  myself  with  brandy  at 
times. 

I  penetrated  the  palpebral  cartilage  of  the  eye, 
and  took  out  a  small  lenticular  section  of  the 
cartilage.  After  suturing  the  cut  edges  the  effect 
•of  the  operation  was  to  draw  up  the  lid  of  the 
organ.  I  then  dressed  both  lids  antiseptically 
.and  bandaged  the  eyes.  Jasper's  nose  was 
perfectly  straight.    T  made  a.  small  incision  down 


to  the  bridge  of  the  bone,  removed  the  nasal 
spine  and  transplanted  it  to  the  prominence  of  the 
bridge.  This  I  accomplished  by  first  making  a 
raw  surface  of  the  bone  in  order  that  the  trans- 
planted chip  might  adhere. 

To  narrow  the  nostrils  I  cut  the  nasal  branch 
of  the  facial  nerve.  Jasper's  mouth  was  small, 
and  the  corners  had  an  upward  tendency. 
Following  his  directions,  I  succeeded  in  cutting  the 
deep  branches  of  the  infra-orbitar  nerve  by  a 
sub-cutaneous  section  in  about  the  middle  of  the 
cheek.  In  forty-eight  hours  this  had  wrought  a 
marvellous  difference  in  his  countenance.  The 
two  moles,  one  on  his  cheek  and  a  smaller  one  on 
the  forehead,  I  removed  by  electrolysis. 

By  severing  the  thyreo-hyoid  muscles  the 
appearance  of  Jasper's  neck  was  altered  in  a  great 
degree.  The  glottis  was  allowed  to  sink,  and  a 
stretching  of  the  membrane  almost  immediately 
followed.  The  habitual  contraction  of  his  fore- 
head was  prevented  by  a  cutting  of  the  corrugator 
supercilli  muscles.  Application  of  a  poultice  for 
upwards  of  a  fortnight  lent  the  skin  a  white, 
smooth,  and  uncreased  appearance. 

The  most  arduous  part  of  the  whole  affair  was 
performed  after  Robert  Jasper  had  left  my  house. 
This  consisted  of  the  slow  removal  of  the  hair 
about  the  temples  and  forehead  by  electrolysis. 
This  was  accomplished  to  Jasper's  satisfaction,  and 
on  September  12,  1880,  I  believed  I  had  taken 
leave  of  Robert  Jasper  for  ever. 

With  that  night's  work  I  became,  as  I  was  aware 
at  the  time,  an  accessory  to  the  murder  of  the 
girl,  Gertrude  Hastings.  Robert  Jasper  had  once, 
at  college,  stood  between  me  and  the  grave  under 
circumstances  which  I  shall  not  here  recall,  and  he 
had  extracted  from  me  a  vow  that  if  ever  a  time 
should  come  when  he  stood  in  need  of  a  friend, 
even  though  the  whole  world  were  against  him, 
I  should  not  stand  back  and  refuse  my  succour. 
Perhaps  Robert  Jasper  had  a  presentiment  that 
he  would  some  day  do  this  deed. 

Since  that  night,  now  ten  years  ago,  the  figure 
of  Jasper  has  haunted  me  night  and  day.  The 
conception  of  the  transformation  was  so  diabolical 
that  it  seemed  to  carry  success  with  it.  I  did  not 
doubt  that  the  murderer  still  lived  in  the  com- 
munity, unsuspected  and  unrecognised  by  a  living 
soul. 

The  change  wrought  in  his  countenance  might 
have  grown  to  be  so  great  that  even  I  might  meet 
him  in  any  of  the  thousand  places  where  men 
congregate  and  be  none  the  wiser.  The  thought 
chilled  my  blood.  Yet  last  night  I  am  sure  as 
there  is  a  living  God  above  us  I  met  Robert  Jasper 
face  to  face !  There  was  nothing  of  his  look  or 
his  gesture  to  indicate  that  Henry  Summerville 
knew  that  I  knew  him,  and  yet  I  would  stake 
eternity  on  my  belief. 

I  have  written  out  this  plain  statement  for  the 
benefit  of  the  world  in  case  of  my  death  and  to  free 
my  mind  from  the  terrible  load  Avhich  it  has 
accumulated,  and  which  it  has  borne  so  long  that 
with  this  latest  conviction  I  feel  as  if  I  did  not  car© 
to  live. 

•       *       *-  * 
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Fragments  from  the  Diary  of  Robert  Jasper. 

Oct.  8. — To-day  opened  with  such  a  sunshiny 
prospect  and  the  air  was  so  cool  that  I  determined 
to  go  out  for  the  first  time.  I  looked  at  myself  in 
the  mirror  long  and  anxiously,  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  no  one  who  ever  saw  me  before  would  recognise 
me.  I  am  Henry  Summerville.  Yet  I  have  been 
fearful  all  along  lest  mortification  should  set  in. 
In  fact,  I  have  been  filled  with  a  thousand  fears 
and  doubts  that  have  tormented  me  night  and  day 
since  the  fateful  third  of  August.  But  my  fears 
about  mortification  are  groundless. 

I  thought  yesterday  that  the  porter  stared  at 
me  unnaturally,  and  for  a  moment  my  heart  leaped 
into  my  mouth.  But  I  was  a  fool,  as  I  afterwards 
knew.  2s  ot  a  soul  in  the  world  save  Chetwynd 
suspects  the  metamorphosis.  To-day  scarce  two 
persons  looked  twice  at  me,  and  I  am  convinced  the 
same  persons  would  turn  to  stare  at  a  hunchback 
or  a  perfectly  bald  man  for  want  of  something 
better  to  engross  their  attention.  Perhaps  they 
thought  I  was  a  victim  of  astis  from  birth.  The 
slight  scars  that  now  remain  certainly  give  that 
impression.  Take  it  all  in  all,  I  have  no  reason 
left  for  misgivings  on  this  point. 

Oct.  12. — I  examined  my  face  much  more  care- 
fully than  I  have  clone  for  a  week  past.  Yes,  I  am 
quite  satisfied.  In  the  morning  I  again  applied 
the  superoxide  of  hydrogen  to  my  hair,  which  I 
have  allowed  to  grow  quite  long.  I  think  I  shall 
discontinue  this  precaution  after  awhile,  however. 

One  thing  struck  me  as  marvellous — the  air  of 
intellectuality  which  very  wide  temples  gives  to  a 
person.  Mine  were  unusually  narrow.  I  bought 
a  pair  of  blue  glasses  to-day  on  account  of  the 
additional  exposure  of  the  pupil,  which  has  grown 
abnormally  sensitive  to  the  light.  This  after]  10011 
I  was  compelled  to  return  to  the  hotel  and  shut 
myself  up  in  my  room,  the  light  of  the  sun  seemed 
to  me  so  strong. 

Oct.  17. — I  have  been  out  upon  the  sands  of  the 
seashore  nearly  the  whole  day.  The  blueglass  idea 
was  a  happy  inspiration.  It  seems  to  me  if  I  stay 
out  much  in  the  salt  wind  and  in  the  sun  that  my 
skin  will  grow  more  tough  and  weather-beaten. 

Oct.  23. — I  had  a  talk  with  an  old  sailor,  whom 
I  found  on  the  beach  to-day,  mending  nets.  He 
furnished  me  with  a  new  idea.  He  asked  me  if  I 
had  served  in  the  Crimea — I  told  him  that  I  was 
an  Englishman.  Now,  that  would  make  me  out 
forty-five  at  least.  I  questioned  him  on  this  point 
in  a  laughing  way,  and  he  said  he  thought  I  was 
as  old  as  that.    I  did  not  know  I  looked  so  old. 

Nov.  1. — I  examined  an  old  photograph  of 
myself  long  and  curiously  to-day.  There  are 
several  of  them  taken  by  Sarony  in  my  valise.  I 
decided  to  destroy  all  but  one,  which  I  shall  keep 
secreted  in  a  safe  place.  I  had  written  the  name 
of  Robert  Jasper  on  the  back  of  the  picture.  I 
am  already  beginning  to  wonder  if  I  could  ever 
have  looked  like  that.  I  am  leading  a  very  quiet 
life.  Last  night  I  went  to  the  theatre  for  the  first 
time,  but  I  was  almost  sorry  I  went.  I  scarcely 
slept  two  hours  the  whole  night.  I  shall  be  care- 
ful to  choose  a  comedy  or  a  farce  the  next  time. 

Nov.  10. — For  three  hours  I  sat  on  a  bench  in 


Hyde  Park  to-day  and  let  my  thoughts  run  on  at 
random.  I  am  almost  startled  at  times  when  I 
think  how  little  remorse  the  whole  strange  episode 
has  cost  me.  I  write  the  words  honestly — I  have 
never  felt  one  single  emotion  which  might  be  con- 
strued into  regret.     I  regret  nothing.    I  have 

read  so  much  about  the  remorse  of  m  rs  and 

the  like  that  I  had  prepared  myself  to  suffer  a 
siege.  I  am  now  half  of  the  opinion  that  what 
is  called  remorse  is  only  another  name  for  cowardice, 
or  rather,  fear.  I  have  grown  so  confident  now 
that  I  absolutely  defy  detection.  I  have  burned 
my  boats  completely,  and  nothing  can  reach  me 
except  Chetwynd's  treachery,  and  that  is  as  im- 
probable as  the  sun  at  midnight  in  this  latitude. 
Knowing  Chetwynd  as  I  do,  that  contingency  is 
unreservedly  impossible. 

Nov.  1 1 . — I  have  been  thinking  about  Chet  wynd . 
In  the  first  place,  he  does  not  know  in  what  part  of 
the  world  to  seek  me.  He  has  not  the  slighted 
idea  that  I  have  gone  abroad,  and  even  if  he  had 
I  can  trust  him  implicitly.  My  mood  since  "Wed- 
nesday has  been  preposterous. 

Nov.  18. — I  have  determined  to  leave  London. 
I  do  not  know  exactly  what  I  shall  do,  but  I  have 
a  great  mind  to  go  to  Africa,  I  counted  up  my 
fortune  to-day.  It  amounts  to  .£1,800  12s.  This 
after  paying  for  my  wardrobe,  which  is  first-rate. 
I  never  paid  enough  attention  to  my  dress. 

Jan.  4th. — To-clay  I  am  to  board  the  train  for 
Algiers.  I  have  great  opportunities  now  to  bury 
the  past.  I  looked  in  the  mirror  this  morning, 
but  I  received  no  shock.  I  saw  a  man  of  perhaps 
thirty-five  (I  do  not  think  I  look  any  older  thai, 
this)  with  a  full,  open  countenance,  a  candid  eye. 
and  a  pronounced  Roman  nose.  The  mouth  is 
firm,  the  temples  wide,  and  the  forehead  high.  I 
have  cut  my  hair  close  to  my  head,  after  the 
French  fashion,  so  that  it  now  betrays  its  original 
blackness.  It  is  a  rather  prepossessing  face  on 
the.  whole.  It  is  just  five  months  and  one  day 
since  that  unfortunate  Glendale  affair.  I  still 
regret  nothing. 

Feb.  1st. — How  is  it  I  care  to  remember  nothing. 
Is  it  that  my  memory  is  really  failing  me  about 
the  past  ?  I  sometimes  think  that  it  is,  and  am 
correspondingly  happy.  I  am  quite  sure  that  I 
loved  Blanche.  Yet  I  have  scarcely  given  her 
two  thoughts  since  that  day.  Now  that  the 
novelty  of  being  one's  own  alter  ego  has  passed 
off,  shall  I  begin  to  think  more  of  her  ?  I  do  not 
believe  it.  She  seems  to  have  passed  out  of  my 
life  completely.  It  is  the  best  thing  that  could 
possibly  have  happened  to  me. 

*  *  *  * 

The  two  equestrians  check  their  horses  until  the 
animals  move  like  snails  over  the  roadway. 

"Robert  Jasper?"  repeats  Captain  Henry 
Summerville,  "  Yes — yes — I  knew  him — once.  ' 
The  sincerity  of  the  man  was  even  to  the  casual 
onlooker  undoubted,  irresistible,  conclusive. 
"  But,"  he  went  on,  still  quite  earnestly,  "  he  i- 
dead.  He  died  long  ago,  and  it  is  very  strange, 
but  it  seems  to  me  as  if  it  were  a  dream.  Yet  he 
is  dead — quite  dead — and  I,  Henry  Summerville, 
do  not  know  when  he  died." 


PEARSON'S  MONTHLY. 


THE   BISMARCK  MUSEUM. 

■g^M.    Listok,    Odessa. 

^gjtifr^  N  his  residence  at  Schonhausen,  the  ex- 
3^^^'    Chancellor  of  Germany  has   a  little 
~|£jjE$,     museum  which  the  public  is  allowed  to 
-SBl*.     inspect;  it  consists  of  the  many  gifts 
and  souvenirs,  all  classified  and  labelled, 
*§|B^      which  he  has  received  from  his  admirers. 
ifyy         When  you  enter  the  hall,  you  find 
yourself  face  to  face  with  a  terrible 
souvenir  of  the  war  with  France,  in  the  shape  of 
a  mitrailleuse  on  its  carriage,  apparently  ready  to 
fire. 

In  the  ^ante-room  on  the  first  floor  there  is  a 
portrait  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  III.,  with  the 
Bismarck  arms  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a 
dozen  lances,  brought  from  Africa  by  Major 
Wissmann. 

The  Unique  Collection— 

Between  the  windows  are  several  stag- horns, 
also  African,  and  a  little  further  on  is  a  frieze, 
ornamented  by  a  painting  representing  the 
brilliant  scene,  on  the  occasion  of  a  fete  given  in 
December,  1886,  in  honour  of  the  Shah  of  Persia. 

On  the  right  and  left  on  the  staircase  are  hung 
the  bottoms  of  the  casks  full  of  beer  and  wine 
which  have  been  presented  to  the  "  man  of  blood 
and  iron."  (The  beer  has  been  drunk ;  but  the  wine 
seems  to  have  been  preserved  in  the  cellars.) 

There  are  also  casks  from  several  breweries, 
ornamented  with  paintings  or  splendidly  carved. 
One  cask  bears  the  arms  of  Munich,  the  principal 
beer-producing  city  in  Germany. 

—of  a  Wonderful  Career. 

The  first  room  is  called  the  gallery  of  kings. 
The  place  of  honour  is  given  to  a  marble  bust  of 
William  I. ;  then  follow  full- sized  portraits  of 
King  Humbert,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  old 
Emperor  William,  and  the  present  Emperor, 
William  II.,  and  a  smaller  one  of  Alexander  III. 
of  Russia.  Numerous  others  are  hung  round 
about,  but  it  would  be  tedious  to  mention  all. 

The  second  room  contains  a  collection  of  docu- 
ments, granting  to  Prince  Bismarck  the  "  freedom" 
of  various  cities,  some  pictures,  and  a  portrait 
of  M.  Thiers. 

In  the  next  room  your  attention  is  attracted 
to  a  present  from  a  Russian  admirer.  It  is  a  fan, 
upon  which  is  drawn  a  representation  of  the 
German  Parliament  transformed  into  an  orchestra 
with  Bismarck  as  conductor. 

In  room  four  the  chief  attraction  is  the  ricketty 
chair  upon  which  the  Prince  sat  when  he  had  a 
conversation  with  Napoleon  after  Sedan. 

The  next  two  rooms  are  full  of  specimens  of 
German  industry,  including  the  famous  pipes. 

Room  seven  may  be  called  the  Bismarck  Room, 
as  it  contains  numerous  things  connected  with  the 
ex-Chancellor — portraits  and  busts  of  him,  poems 
written  in  his  honour,  his  swords,  etc. 

In  the  eighth  (and  last)  room  are  several 
enormous  boxes  full  of  articles  written  about  him 
during  his  long  tenure  of  office. 


PEARSON'S   FRESH   AIR  FUND. 

When'  I  wrote  about  The  Fresh  Air  Fund  in 
last  month's  Search  Light  the  amount  subscribed 
was  o£320.  At  the  moment  of  going  to  press  with 
this  number  it  is  <£G20.  I  never  anticipated  being 
able  to  announce  so  satisfactory  a  rate  of  progress 
as  this,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  increase  may 
continue  to  be  as  large. 

At  all  events  it  can  now  be  said  that  The  Fresh 
Air  Fund  movement  is  entitled  to  rank  as  a 
great  success.  Looking  at  matters  from  the  least 
encouraging  standpoint,  it  seems  certain  that 
enough  money  will  be  forthcoming  to  provide  a 
day's  outing  in  the  country  for  some  25,000 
children;  but  of  course  this  does  not  anything  like 
mark  the  limit  of  those  in  need  of  a  breath  of 
fresh  air. 

There  is  practically  no  end  to  the  child  popu- 
lation of  the  London  slums,  and  great  though  may 
be  the  work  that  readers  of  my  journals  have  done 
in  this  direction  this  summer,  there  will  be  a 
terribly  sad  amount  left  undone.  However,  it  is 
intensely  satisfactory  to  feel  that  The  Fresh  Air 
Fund  scheme  has  accomplished  more  than  anything 
of  the  kind  that  has  been  attempted  in  the  pa^t. 

Who,  now,  of  the  thousands  of  readers  of  Search. 
Light  has  a  few  shillings  to  spare  from  the  sum  set 
aside  to  spend  on  holiday  jaunts  this  season  ? 

Two  hundred  children  go  down  to  Epping  Forest 
every  week  day.  «£8  2s.  pays  for  one  of  these 
parties  of  200 ;  9d.  gives  a  day's  happiness  to  a 
child.  There  are  absolutely  no  expenses  of 
management,  everything  of  this  kind  being  pro- 
vided by  the  Ragged  School  Union  and  our  staft'. 
The  whole  of  the  money  subscribed  goes  to  the 
children  in  the  form  of  either  food  or  fares. 

Never  before  have  treats  been  arranged  on  so 
economical  a  basis.  Does  it  not  really  seem 
absurd  that  nine  insignificant  little  pennies  en: 
confer  more  than  nine  hours'  happiness  upon  a 
little  gutter  bird  ?  Is  there  any  other  way,  think 
you,  in  which  you  can  provide  such  keen  pleasure 
for  less  than  a  penny  an  hour — can  purchase  so 
much  gratitude  at  so  small  a  cost  ? 

At  the  end  of  September,  full  particulars  with 
regard  to  the  expenditure  will  be  published  ii- 
Search  Light  and  Pearson's  Weekly.  In  the  mean- 
time, contributions  should  be  forwarded  to  the 
offices  of  Pearsons  Weekly,  Temple  Chambers, 
London,  E.C. 

Large  subscription  forms  and  small  collecting 
cards  will  be  sent  gratis  and  post  free  to  tho.-e 
who  feel  sufficient  interest  in  the  movement  to 
care  to  apply  for  them. 

Any  of  my  readers  in  London  or  its  suburbs 
who  wish  to  have  a  jolly  day  cannot  do  better  than 
take  a  return  ticket  from  Liverpool  Street  or 
Fenchurch  Street  stations  to  Snaresbrook,  and 
make  their  way  to  the  Retreat.  Help  in  amusing 
the  children  is  always  welcomed  by  Mr.  Boyer 
and  his  staff,  and  no  one,  after  spending  a  few 
hours  with  them,  can  return  home  without  feeling 
better  in  both  body  and  mind.  It  is  impossible  to 
realise  how  intense  is  their  pleasure  until  it  has 
been  actually  witnessed. 
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EVOLUTION  EXTRAORDINARY. 


Globe, 


ATURE,  as  everybody  knows,  has  a 
talent  for  accommodating  herself  to 
all  sorts  of  conditions.  Only,  as  a 
rule,  she  takes  her  time  over  it.  The 
evolution  of  tree-climbing  fish  must 
have  been  a  matter  of  a  good  many 
generations,  and  the  practice  of  docking 
terriers'  tails,  although  it  has  obtained 
for  many  years,  has  not  yet,  in  spite  of 
"what  may  have  been  said  on  the  subject,  succeeded 
in  producing  a  semi-tailless  canine  breed. 

This  well-known  slowness  on  Nature's  part  to 
recognise  and  adapt  herself  to  the  inevitable 
makes  it  particularly  interesting  when  now  and 
then  we  hear  of  a  well -authenticated  instance  of 
Jher  condescending  to  hasten  her  processes. 

Such  an  instance  has  just  been  recorded,  and 
the  circumstantial  account  of  the  affair,  forbids 
any  question  as  to  the  exact  truth  of  the 
occurrence. 

The  Solemn  Testimony— 

The  story  was  told  to  an  American  journalist 
(one  of  a  proverbially  veracious  race  of  men)  by  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  D.  Ennis,  who  resides 
at  Lemoire,  in  Tulare  County,  and  if  anybody 
doubts  the  truth  of  it,  it  is  perfectly  easy  for  him 
to  write  to  Mr.  Ennis  direct.  That  gentleman's 
narration  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Lake  Tulare  has  fallen  about  four  feet  since 
last  fall.  This  means,  of  course,  that  nearly  a 
mile  of  the  low,  nearly  level,  land  that  borders  the 
lake  has  been  rendered  dry  and  fit  for  cultivation. 
There  are  large  numbers  of  shellfish,  such  as  clams 
and  mussels,  in  the  lake,  and  the  receding  water 
has  left  them  high  and  dry  on  land. 

"  Vast  quantities  of  them  have  been  ploughed 
under  during  the  winter,  and  the  moist,  warm 
ground  has  maintained  and  preserved  life.  But 
the  most  remarkable  thing  is  that  they  have 
undergone  a  metamorphosis,  or  have  been 
^volutionised,  inasmuch  as  the  clams  and  mussels 
that  were  deposited  on  dry  land  have  grown  well 
defined  legs  or  claws  from  the  under  part  of  the 
shells,  or  rather  that  part  of  the  shell  that  lay 
underneath  when  the  clam  was  in  repose. 

—of  a  Reliable  Man— 

"  My  eldest  daughter,  Kate,  first  noticed  this 
.abnormal  growth  during  a  ramble  round  the  place 
just  before  Christmas.  She  gathered  a  few  of  the 
mussels  in  her  apron,  and  brought  them  up  and 
showed  them  to  her  mother  and  me. 

"  We  did  not  inspect  them  closely,  but  we  saw 
that  three  distinct  little  protusions,  in  triangular 
shape,  marked  the  bleached  side  of  the  shells.  On 
one  of  them,  which  seemed  larger  or  further 
evolutionised  than  the  rest,  we  saw  tiny  legs  or 
feelers  wriggling  about. 

"  As  I  have  just  said,  we  did  not  pay  much 
attention  at  the  time  to  the  shells  Kate  brought 
in.  On  Thursday  last,  however,  I  had  occasion  to 
go  down  over  my  land  where  fall  wheat  had  been 
sown.    It  is  coming  up  nicely,  and  is  from  one  to 


three  or  four  inches  high  in  the  most  favoured 
portions  of  the  field. 

"  I  noticed  many  mussel  shells  lying  around  ; 
some  of  the  shells  were  slit  and  broken,  while 
others  were  intact.  On  the  part  of  the  land  that 
had  been  recently  reclaimed  I  observed  that  the 
wheat  was  nibbled  off  and  that  little  masses  of 
half-masticated  sprouts  were  lying  around  pretty 
thickly. 

"  I  was  willing  to  attribute  the  nibbling  to  the 
water-fowl  and  jack  rabbits,  but  I  was  for  a  time 
at  a  complete  loss  to  account  for  the  chewed-up 
masses  of  tender  shoots  that  dotted  the  ground  in 
all  directions.  I  stopped  and  began  to  think. 
Soon  I  noticed  that  the  clam  shells  were  plentiful 
about  where  I  stood.  A  sudden  movement  near 
my  feet  caused  me  to  stoop  and  investigate. 

—which  tends  to  shew— 

"  Here  I  saw  the  most  surprising  thing  that  ever 
came  beneath  my  notice.  The  moving  object  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  evolutionised  clam 
or  mussel,  walking  on  its  three  legs,  while  with 
the  sharp  edges  of  its  shell  it  was  biting  off  and 
chewing  the  young  and  tender  grain. 

"I  was  simply  amazed,but  soon  recalled  the  apron 
full  of  mussels  which  my  daughter  Kate  had 
gathered.  I  stooped  down  and  tried  to  pick  up 
the  clam,  but  it  ran  away  at  a  tolerable  rate,  and  I 
was  compelled  to  knock  it  down  with  a  stick  I  was 
carrying.  I  picked  it  up,  and  it  snapped  viciously 
at  my  fingers,  and  tried  to  wriggle  away. 

"  On  examination  I  saw  that  the  mouth,  or  rather 
the  muzzle  portion  of  the  creature,  was  full  of 
young  wheat,  and  that  a  green  saliva  was  present 
where  colourless  juices  exist  in  the  water-living 
animals.  Now  my  theory  of  the  transformation 
is  that  Nature  has  determined  not  to  let  this  help- 
less creature  starve,  and  with  that  end  in  view  has 
endowed  the  stranded  animals  with  a  means  of 
locomotion  on  land,  and  has  further  given  them  a 
faculty  for  existing  on  the  food  that  has  hitherto 
been  foreign  to  their  taste. 

—that  Lying  is  a  Fine  Art. 

"  As  you  know,  the  wheat  sprouts  are  exceedingly 
tender,  and  full  of  nourishing  juices.  The  clam, 
with  its  three  legs,  walks  about  and  nibbles  a 
mouthful  of  sprouts  ;  then  he  begins  to  masticate 
it.  When  the  juices  are  extracted  he  retains  the 
fluid,  and  expels  the  fibrous  portion  of  the  plant, 
and  by  virtue  of  his  reorganised  nature  he  is 
nourished,  and  grows  fat  in  the  new  line  of 
living." 

Mr.  Ennis  goes  on  to  remark  that,  scientifically, 
he  takes  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  evolu- 
tionised clam,  and  that,  practically,  as  a  farmer, 
he  objects  strongly  to  this  new  departure  of  Dame 
Nature,  as  he  has  lost  nearly  nine  acres  of  young 
wheat  by  the  depredations  of  these  unnatural  shell- 
fish. 

He  has  made  up  his  mind  to  guard  against 
future  depredations,  and  contemplates  building  a 
clam-proof  fence  round  his  ranche,  and  hiring 
boys  to  scare  them  off  the  place. 
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The  journalistic  profession  is  well  represented 
in  the  new  House  of  Commons  ;  in  fact  the  number 
of  journalist  M.P.'s  is  considerably  greater  than 
was  the  case  in  the  last  Parliament.  This  state 
of  affairs  seems  only  light  and  proper  when  one 
considers  the  enormous  growth  in  the  influence 
of  the  press  during  the  last  few  years. 

The  three  most  prominent  members  of  the  new 
House  who  can  with,  justice  lay  claim  to  the  title 
of  journalist  are  Mr.  John  Morley,  ex-editor  of 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette;  Mr.  Labouchere,  who 
founded,  and  still  owns  and  edits,  Truth  ;  and  Mr. 
Justin  McCarthy,  who  is  a  leader  writer  on  the 
staff"  of  The  Daily  News,  and  who  does  a  great 
deal  of  other  journalistic  work. 

The  new  member  for  Boston,  Mr.  W.  J.  Ingram, 
is  the  managing  proprietor  of  The  Illustrated 
London  News  and  Penny  Illustrated  Paper.  Sir 
E.  G.  Reed  and  Mr.  Ashmead  Bartlett  and 
Dr.  Hunter  have  also  sat  in  the  editor's  chair. 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  recently  asserted  himself 
to  be  a  journalist,  but  this  claim  must  be  looked 
upon  rather  in  the  light  of  a  joke,  as  his  contribu- 
tions to  periodical  literature  would  certainly  never 
have  found  a  place  in  print  had  they  proceeded 
from  a  less  well-known  individual. 

Sir  Algernon  Borthwick  has  written  a  good  deal 
in  his  time,  and  is  still  the  managing  editor  of  The 
Morning  Post.  He  has  always  shown  great 
interest  in  his  profession,  and  has  identified  himself 
particularly  with  the  Press  Fund  and  the  Institute 
of  Journalists. 

Mr.  William  Saunders,  the  new  member  for 
Walworth,  established  The  Western  Morning  News 
at  Plymouth  and  The  Eastern  Morning  News  at 
Hull.  He  has,  however,  made  more  money  out 
of  his  stone  quarry  near  Bath  than  out  of  his 
journalistic  ventures. 

Mr.  T.  Gibson  Bowles  was  the  founder  of 
Vanity  Fair,  and  now  owns  that  very  rising  paper 
The  Lady.  Mr.  J.  A.  Willox  is  editor  and 
principal  proprietor  of  The  Liverpool  Courier.  He 
is  also  the  managing  director  of  the  huge  tobacco 
business  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Cope  and  Co., 
having  married  the  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Cope. 

Mr.  J.Williams  Benn,  who  defeated  Mr.  Ritchie, 
is  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  The  Cabinet  Maker 
and  Art  Furnisher,  and  Mr.  T.  P.  Whittaker,  who 
is  the  editor  of  The  Daily  Oracle,  used  to  be  City 
editor  of  The  Echo. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Stevenson,  the  member  for  South 
Shields,  was  the  pioneer  of  evening  journalism. 
The  Shields  Gazette,  which  was  established  bv  him, 
is  the  oldest  evening  paper  in  the  kingdom.  " 

Mr.  George  Newnes  is  the  proprietor  and 
nominal  editor  of  those  very  successful  publica- 
tions Tit-Bits  and  The  Strand  Magazine.  He  also 
has  a  considerable  interest  in  The  Newsagent,  and 
publishes  The  Million  on  behalf  of  the  syndicate  to 
which  it  belongs. 


Mr.  John  Leng  is  the  principal  proprietor  of 
several  very  successful  publications  which  emanate 
from  Dundee.  He  himself  edits  The  Dundee 
Advertiser,  and  also  publishes  The  People's  Journal 
and  The  People's  Friend — the  latter  of  which  is  the 
most  popular  weekly  miscellany  to  be  found  in 
Scotland. 

Mr.  Archibald  Grove  is  editor  and  principal 
owner  of  The  New  Review,  and  has  written  a  good 
deal  in  his  time  in  connection  with  the  National 
Press  Agency.  He  started  the  ill-fated  Short 
Cuts. 

Mr.  Herbert  Paul  is  one  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  staff"  of  The  Daily  News.  The  recent  very 
clever  studies  which  appeared  in  its  columns  on 
Our  Public  Men  were  from  his  pen. 


Editors  are  sadly  hampered  in  Turkey.  A 
press  censorship  not  only  keeps  a  most  vigilant 
watch  upon  the  nature  of  the  matter  which  they 
publish,  but  actually  prohibits  the  inclusion  in 
their  columns  of  any  matter  which  is  not  complete 
in  itself.  That  magic  phrase  1 1  To  be  continued  in 
our  next "  is  unknown  in  Turkish  journalism.  If 
an  editor  wishes  to  print  fiction  he  is  compelled 
to  select  stories  which  can  be  completed  in  one 
issue.  ■  The  sense  of  so  absurd  a  regulation  is 
rather  hard  to  see. 

The  oldest  newspaper  in  the  world  is  said  to  be 
The  King  Pan,  which  is  the  official  organ  of  the 
Chinese  empire,  and  was  founded  in  911.  Origi- 
nally it  was  published  intermittently,  but  after 
1361  it  appeared  every  week.  In  1804  it  was 
converted  into  a  daily,  and  now  issues  three  editions 
a  day  and  sells  at  about  a  halfpenny  a  copy.  The 
morning  sheet,  printed  on  yellow  paper,  is  devoted 
to  commercial  news. 

It  has  a  circulation  of  something  like  8,000> 
copies.  The  mid-day  issue  contains  official  docu- 
ments and  general  news.  The  evening  edition, 
printed  on  red  paper,  gives  the  latest  intelligence 
and  extracts  from  the  two  previous  editions.  The 
paper  is  conducted  by  six  literati  appointed  by  the 
State. 

During  the  recent  election  contest  Mr.  H.  J. 
Palmer,  editor  of  The  Yorkshire  Post,  did  yeoman 
service  to  his  party  by  the  issue  of  his  Election 
Broadsheet.  It  was  announced  as  ready  on 
June  21st;  on  June  22nd  100,000  had  been  sold; 
on  the  23rd,  200,000 ;  on  the  24th,  300,000 ;  on 
the  25th,  400,000  ;  on  the  27th,  500,000  ;  on  the 
29th,  600,000,  and  so  on,  until  by  July  2nd  a  sale 
of  800,000  copies  had  been  realised. 

Never  was  there  such  a  rush  for  electioneering 
literature.  Had  it  been  out  a  week  or  two  earlier 
there  is  little  doubt  that  a  couple  of  million  copies 
could  have  been  got  off. 

Mr.  Palmer,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  William 
Leng,  of  The  Sheffield  Telegraph,  was  the  originator 
of  the  Election  Broadsheet.  His  first  effort  of 
the  kind  was  made  at  the  General  Election  of 
1885,  when,  in  the  course  of  six  weeks,  rather 
more  than  a  million  copies  were  sold. 
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LIFE   AND  DEATH. 

Herald,  Preston. 

"  What  is  Life,  father  ?  " 

"  A  battle,  my  child, 
Where  the  strongest  lance  may  fail, 
Where  the  wariest  eyes  may  be  beguiled, 

And  the  stoutest  hearts  may  quail. 
Where  the  foes  are  gathered  on  every  hand, 

And  rest  not  day  or  night, 
And  the  little  feeble  ones  must  stand 
In  the  thickest  of  the  fight." 

"  What  is  Death,  father  ?  " 

"  The  rest,  my  child, 
When  the  strife  and  the  toil  are  o'er ; 
The  Angel  of  God,  who,  calm  and  mild, 

Says  we  need  fight  no  more ; 
Who,  driving  away  the  demon  band, 

Bids  the  din  of  the  battle  cease  ; 
Takes  banner  and  spear  from  our  failing  hand, 
And  proclaims  an  eternal  peace.'"' 
"  Let  me  die,  father  !    I  tremble,  and  fear 
To  yield  in  that  terrible  strife." 

"  The  crown  must  be  won  for  heaven,  dear, 

In  the  battle-field  of  life. 
My  child,  though  thy  foes  are  strong  and  tried, 

He  loveth  the  weak  and  small ; 
The  angels  of  heaven  are  on  thy  side, 

And  C4od  is  over  all !  " 


THE  HUNS. 

Tageblatt,  Berlin 

They  creep  as  creeps  from  moor  to  height 
The  stealthy  fog  at  fall  of  night, 
And  shrub  and  tree  and  mortal  holds 
Enwrapped  within  its  noisome  folds ; 
They  sweep  like  tempests  on  their  track  ; 
The  forest  firs  like  dry  reeds  crack  ; 
A  torrent  stream  that  from  the  hills 
The  happy  vales  with  anguish  fills, 

The  Huns  !  the  Huns  !  the  Huns  ! 

Less  wicked  is  the  old  wolf  gray ; 

No  fox  that  through  the  heath  doth  stray, 

No  beast  of  wild  wood  or  of  mead, 

Can  rival  them  in  craft  or  greed. 

You  think  them  far  ;  behold  them  near  ! 

Away,  you  say  ;  see,  they  are  here ! 

The  Huns  !  the  Huns  !  the  Huns  ! 

They  come  with  bullock,  horse,  and  ass, 
And  sheep,  and  dog,  a  motley  mass  ; 
Their  waggons  creak  with  heavy  spoil  ; 
Like  were-wolves  hitherward  they  toil ; 
Their  women,  witches ;  and  their  brats, 
A  joyless  troop  of  slinking  cats ; 
And  prince's  child  and  noble  maid 
Bemoan  their  gyves  of  willow  braid, 

The  Huns  !  the  Huns  !  the  Huns ! 


They  slaughter  the  lords  and  rifle  the  halls, 
They  plunder  the  shrines  and  empty  the  stalls, 
Then  into  the  houses  firebrands  throw, 
(  Lo  !  thinking  it  day,  hear  chanticleer  crow  ! ) 
And  last  they  enkindle  the  dry,  ripe  corn — 
The  ashes  blow  through  thistle  and  thorn. 

The  Huns  !  the  Huns  !  the  Huns  ! 
The  grass  dies  out  by  path  and  sod, 
And  everywhere  by  Hun's  foot  trod  ; 
The  rills  run  dry,  and  foul  indeed, 
The  springs  where  drink  his  frothing  steed  ; 
And  herb  and  weed  are  crushed  and  sere, 
And  in  the  wood  skulk  hart  and  deer  ; 
No  bird  sings  in  the  silent  grove, — 
The  wind  alone  dares  sigh  or  move. 

The  Huns  !  the  Huns  !  the  Huns  ! 
The  bright  world  roars  like  storms  of  hail, 
And  desolation  marks  the  trail ; 
The  circling  hawk  in  terror  cries, 
All  else  in  cowering  stillness  lies. 
Afar,  the  clang  of  metal  hoof 
And  sorrow's  Avail,  of  Huns  a  proof. 

The  Huns  !  the  Huns  !  the  Huns  ! 

 — =sQQQQQQQQf*=*=~  

DREAMING    OF  HOME. 

Budget,  Troy. 

It  comes  to  me  often  in  silence 

When  the  firelight  sputters  low — 
When  the  black,  uncertain  shadows 

Heem  wraiths  of  the  long  ago  ; 
Always  with  a  throb  of  heartache 

That  thrills  each  pulsive  vein, 
Comes  the  old,  unquiet  longing 

For  the  peace  of  home  again. 
I  am  sick  of  the  roar  of  cities, 

And  of  faces  cold  and  strange ; 
I  know  where  there's  warmth  of  welcome, 

And  my  yearning  fancies  range 
Back  to  the  dear  old  homestead, 

With  an  aching  sense  of  pain. 
But  there'll  be  joy  in  the  coming 

When  I  go  home  again. 
When  I  go  home  again  !  There's  music 

That  never  may  die  away, 
And  it  seems  the  hands  of  angels, 

On  a  mystic  harp  at  play, 
Have  touched  with  a  yearning  sadness 

On  a  beautiful  broken  strain, 
To  which  is  my  fond  heart  wording — 

When  I  go  home  again. 
Outside  of  my  darkening  window 

Is  the  great  world's  crash  and  din, 
And  slowly  the  autumn  shadows 

Come  drifting,  drifting  in, 
Sobbing,  the  night  wind  murmurs 

To  tlie  splash  of  the  autumn  rain. 
But  I  dream  of  the  glorious  greeting 

When  I  go  home  again. 
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MR.   ANDREW  LANG, 

Essayist  and  Leader  Writer. 


R.  ANDREW  LANG  will  probably 
go  down  to  future  generations  as 
the  typical  high-class  journalist  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  He  has 
never  been  and  probably  never 
will  be  an  editor,  he  has  never 
written  and  probably  never  will 
write  a  great  book,  but  he  has 
attained  an  extraordinarily  high  level  of  good  work, 
and  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Lucy  may  claim  to  have 
turned  out  some  of  the  most  scholarly  and  admi- 
rable leader  writing  of  our 
time. 

You  need  only  look  upon 
Mr.  Lang  twice,  and  hear  him 
speak  once,  to  discover  his 
nationality ;  he  was  born  at 
Selkirk  fifty  years  ago  next 
year,  and  rwas  educated  at 
Edinburgh,  where  even  as  a 
lad  his  keen  critical  literary 
faculty  attracted  the  attention 
of  many  prominent  citizens 
of  modern  Athens.  After 
having  taken  a  St.  Andrew's 
University  degree,  he  went  to 
Oxford,  and  became  a  scholar 
of  Balliol  College ;  whilst  there 
he  gained  first  classes  in 
Classical  Moderations  in  the 
Pinal  Schools. 

When  only  twenty-four  he 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  Merton 
College,  and  was  for  some  years 
one  of  the  most  prominent 
figures  in  young  Oxford  life. 
Few  who  then  knew  him  could 
have  guessed  that  the  tall  lanky 
young  Scotchman,  celebrated  for  his  classical  learn- 
ing, would  ever  develop  into  a  modern  London 
journalist. 

Before  he  ever  wrote  for  the  newspapers  he 
became  known  as  a  university  lecturer,  and  Natural 
Religion,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  was  his  special 
subject ;  in  fact  Mr.  Lang  was  already  verging  on 
middle  age  before  he  took  up  the  line  of  work  with 
which  he  has  become  so  closely  identified  since. 
Some  thirteen  years  ago  his  Ballads  in  Blue 
China,  a  collection  of  quaint  and  charming  verses, 
many  of  which  had  appeared  in  periodical 
literature  without  attracting  much  notice,  brought 
him  fame  among  reviewers,  who  thought  they  had 
discovered  a  new  poet. 

The  then  editor  of  The  Daily  News  asked  him 
to  undertake  some  leader-writing  on  social,  anti- 
quarian, and  literary  subjects  ;  since  that  time  he 
has  been  a  regular  member  of  the  staff  of  the 


a.  l 

(From  a  photograph  by  1 


morning  Liberal  daily,  writing  sometimes  as  many 
as  five  leaders  a  week,  to  say  nothing  of  his  reviews 
and  articles  in  various  literary  weeklies  and  trans- 
atlantic monthlies. 

He  may  be  said  to  have  first  discovered  Rider 
Haggard,  and  the  author  of  King  Solomon  s 
Mines  owes  more  than  man  can  say  to  this  critic's 
friendly  log  rolling.  Two  years  ago  Mr.  Lang 
wrote  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  a 
story  dealing  with  fair  Helen  of  Troy.  This 
attempt  to  reconstitute  and  clothe  in  modern 
language  old  Greek  lore  and  legend  was  called  by 
the  two  authors  The  World's  Desire.  Such  an 
attempt  was  almost  doomed  to  failure  before  being 
begun,  but  it  will  doubtless 
remain  the  only  mistake  ever 
perpetrated  by  either  of  the 
successful  writers. 

It  is  only  fair  to  add  that 
Mr.  Lang  is  an  extremely  good 
Greek  scholar,  and  was  joint 
translator  of  one  of  the  best 
prose  translations  of  The 
Odyssey  ever  achieved  in  the 
English  language.  Some  of 
his  reputation  is  due  to  th9 
fact  that  he  is  one  of  the  few- 
journalists  who  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  garner  their  fugitive 
writings.  The  volume  entitled 
Lost  Leaders  reads  more  like 
a  charming  volume  of  essays 
than  anything  else,  and  is  a 
model  of  style  and  diction, 
which  may  be  read  with  profit 
by  all  ambitious  young  jour- 
nalists. 

If  you  ask  any  of  his  fellow 
penmen  what  they  think  the 
most  striking  thing  about  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang's   talent,  they 
will  answer  without  hesitation  his  versatility. 

This  lecturer  on  Natural  Religion  at  St. 
Andrew's  University,  has  edited  two  delightful 
fairy  tale  books ;  written  Prince  Prigio,  a  work 
fully  as  burlesque  as  its  title  implies ;  has  com- 
piled an  admirable  Life,  Letters  and  Diary  of 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  and  an  exhaustive  study 
on  Myth,  Ritual  and  Religion. 

What  else  Mr.  Lang  has  achieved  none  know 
but  himself.  His  satirical  verse,  or  rather  that 
amoant  of  it  which  the  public  occasionally  sees  by 
accident — his  charming  magazine  articles,  in- 
cluding At  the  Sign  of  the  Ship,  a  monthly 
causerie  appearing  in  Longman  s  Magazine,  has  at 
all  events  to  be  put  down  to  his  credit. 

It  is  a  mystery,  even  to  his  best  friends,  how  he 
finds  time  to  produce  all  he  does,  the  more  so  as 
his  work  never  shows  signs  of  having  been  put 
together  in  a  hurry. 


ang. 
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RAYMOND  BLATHWAYT, 

The  Champion  Interviewer. 


.R.  RAYMOND  BLATHWAYT  as 

an  interviewer  has  beaten  the 
journalistic  record  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  Long  after  Mr.  W. 
T.  Stead  introduced  the  British 
public  to  this  American  branch  of 
journalism,  the  interview  was 
looked  upon  with  distinct  suspicion 
and  prejudice  both  by  the  old-fashioned  newspaper 
man  and  those  great  ones  of  the  earth  whose 
achievements  made  them  a  mark  for  the  ubiquitous 
new  journalism. 

That  this  feeling  has  little  by  little  vanished 
away  is  greatly  due  to  the  subject  of  our  sketch, 
whose  work,  first  begun  in  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
and  since  then  extended  over  a  large  area,  always, 
in  a  journalistic  sense,  made  for  righteousness. 
Although  Mr.  Blathwayt  has 
written  and  recorded  his  im- 
pressions of  more  interviews 
and  chats  with  celebrities  than 
any  of  his  confreres  on  the 
London   press,   no   touch  of 
bitterness  or  gall — and  what 
may  be  said  to  be  even  more 
remarkable — no  inaccuracies, 
verbal  or  otherwise,  have  ever 
been  perceptible  in  his  articles. 

A  great  deal  of  Mr.  Blath- 
wayt's  success  is  doubtless  due 
to  the  fact  that  fate  and  cir- 
cumstances made  him  a  man 
of  the  world  long  before  he 
became  a  journalist ;  for  the 
successful  interviewer  must 
necessarily  know  something  of 
everything,  and  everybody  who 
is  anybody,  before  he  can  hope 
to  be  successful  in  this,  the 
most  difficult  and  delicate 
branch  of  his  profession. 

One  day  it  may  fall  to  his 
lot  to  interview  a  Roman  Car- 
dinal, the  next  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  or  a  Minister  of  her  Majesty's 
Government ;  again  he  will  be  asked  to  call  on  a 
famous  actress  in  the  morning  and  perchance 
"  General  Booth "  in  the  afternoon.     All  this 
requires  no  ordinary  tact  and  all-round  knowledge 
of  men  and  things. 

Mr.  Raymond  Blathwayt  is  a  direct  descendant 
of  the  William  Blathwayt  who  was  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  II. 
and  James  II.,  and  is  the  son  of  a  well-known 
South  of  England  clergyman.  After  having 
worked  for  some  time  as  a  clergyman  in  the 
West  Indies,  he  came  home  and  devoted  himself 
to  literary  work  and  active  philanthropy  amongst 
the  London  poor. 

For  some  time  he  laboured  in  company  with 
the  Marchioness  of  Lome,  the  Countess  of 
Selkirk,  Mr.  Arnold  White,  and  others  upon  the 
Gordon  League,  and  then,  fortunately  for  himself 


and  his  ever- widening  circle  of  readers,  he  entered 
journalism  and  soon  found  out  that  his  true  voca- 
tion was  interviewing.  Among  those  whose  words 
it  has  been  his  privilege  to  record  and  transmit  to 
the  English-speaking  world  have  been  Cardinal 
Manning,  James  Anthony  Froude,  James  Russell 
Lowell,  Oliver  Wen  dell  Holmes,  and  Lord  Tennyson. 

Last  year  Mr.  Blathwayt  spent  a  number  of 
weeks  in  the  United  States,  and  brought  back  a 
rich  harvest  of  interesting  conversations.  Although 
his  primary  object  had  been  to  study  American 
Roman  Catholicism,  a  task  in  which  he  was  much 
helped  by  Cardinal  Gibbons,  he  managed  to  see 
nearly  every  one  of  note  in  the  land  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  from  President  Harrison  to  Mark 
Twain. 

Like  every  really  successful  journalist,  Mr. 
Blathwayt  prepares  his  work  with  infinite  care ; 
when  actually  engaged  in  talking  to  his  subject  he 
always  takes  notes,  nearly  verbatim,  of  the  con- 
versation, for  he  argues  that," 
whilst  in  a  few  cases  it  may 
restrain  a  man,  in  others  it  is  a 
direct  encouragement,  as  it 
proves  that  great  care  is  being 
taken ;  and  again  he  holds 
that  a  chance  characteristic 
phrase,  or  some  peculiar  mode 
of  expression,  often  throws  a 
powerful  sidelight  on  a  person's 
individuality,  and  helps  as 
much  as  anything  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  an  accurate  and 
life-like  portrait. 

When  asked  who  make  the 
best  interviewees  Mr.  Blath- 
wayt answers  novelists,  poli- 
ticians, and  ecclesiastics.  Al- 
though none  of  the  ladies  whom 
he  has  so  ably  and  delicately 
described  have  ever  found  it 
out,  he  declares  that  women, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  are  a 
despair  to  the  interviewer. 
E.  blathwayt.  One  piece  of  advice  he  always 

tenders  to  those  who,  even  if 
older  in  years  than  himself — 
for  Mr.  Blathwayt  is  still  on  the  right  side  of 
forty — are  fresh  to  this  special  kind  of  work,  is 
"  Always  write  first  to  your  subject  for  permis- 
sion, make  a  point  of  never  betraying  a  confidence, 
and  never  omit  to  send  a  proof  to  him  that  he 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  correcting  any 
mistakes  in  the  article." 

If  these  simple  directions  were  followed,  we 
should  hear  less  said  against  interviewing  and 
interviewers.  The  journalist  who,  to  secure  an 
immediate  advantage,  or  make  a  point,  "  gives 
away"  his  subject,  is  pursuing  a  very  short- 
sighted policy  if  only  because  he  thus  entirely 
destroys  his  chance  of  securing  at  any  future  time 
another  chat  with  his  victim. 

It  should  be  added  that  Mr.  Blathwayt  is  as 
good  a  lecturer  and  public  speaker  as  he  is  an 
interviewer,  and  is  thoroughly  at  home  in  this 
kind  of  work. 
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MISS   NELLIE  BLY, 

Who  wext  Bound  the  World  in  Seventy-Two  Days. 


mSE^T  is  not  so  very  long  ago  that  Miss 
JrJw£^  "Nellie  Bly "  was  one  of  the  most 
"SjBp^  talked-of  individuals  in  the  world,  and 
gasSs*.  certainly  for  the  time  being  the  most 
jfiXSp     prominent  American  woman  of  the  day. 

Fired,  it  was  said  at  the  time,  by  the 
f  r°**  perusal  of  Jules  Verne's  famous  story 
Round  the  World  in  Eighty  Days  the  brilliant 
young  lady  journalist  persuaded  Colonel  Cockerill 
of  The  New  York  World,  her  then  editor,  to  allow 
her  to  make  an  attempt  at  beating  the  record  of 
PhineasFogg,  and,  permission  and  the  sinews  of  war 
obtained,  did  amid  the  cheers  and  jeers  of  most  of 
her  fellow  countrymen  and  women  actually  journey 
round  the  globe  in  seventy-  two  days,  six  hours,  and 
eleven  minutes,  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary 
part  of  her  feat  being  the 
bringing  back  more  than  half 
the  three  hundred  pounds  with 
which  she  had  been  provided  ^gj 
to   pay  the  expenses  of  the  /^B 

Nellie  Bly  is  still  on  the  jjfeflil 
right  side  of  thirty,  and  came  #^ 
to  New  York  from  Pittsburg 
some  eight  years  ago,  a  poor  ^JSfJ 
friendless  young  girl,  possessing 
no   influence,  and  scarce  an 
acquaintance  in  the  city  with 
which  she  has  since  been  so 
closely  associated. 

After  a  hard  struggle  as  an 
all-round  paragraph  writer,  the 
brightness  and  accuracy  of  her 
work  attracted  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Pulitzer,  the  editor- 
proprietor  of  The  New  York 
World,  and  he  invited  her  to 
call  on  Colonel  Cockerill. 

She  first  made  her  mark  in 
connection  with  the  paper  by  a 
life-like  and  striking  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  the 
great  State  lunatic  asylum  on  Blackwell  Island 
was  being  managed,  or  rather  mismanaged,  by 
those  in  authority. 

In  order  to  write  this  animated  and  re- 
markable series  of  "amateur  casual"  articles 
Miss  Bly  was  obliged  to  personate  an  insane 
pauper,  and  keep  up  the  disguise  for  many 
long  days,  during  which  the  indignities  and 
cruelty  to  which  she  was  subjected  nearly  made 
the  pretence  a  reality. 

Probably  nothing  that  has  appeared  in  any 
American  newspaper  ever  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion as  did  these  revelations.  The  subject  was 
taken  up  in  Government  circles,  and  Miss  Bly's 
plucky  action  not  only  caused  a  sensible  ameliora- 
tion in  the  condition  of  the  poor  creatures  whose 
cause  she  had  so  ably  championed,  but  also  led  to 
the  alteration  of  the  American  laws  concerning 
State  lunatic  asylums. 


Until  her  famous  journey  round  the  world,  Nellie 
Bly  lived  very  quietly,  for  her  editors  naturally 
did  not  wish  her  personality  to  become  known. 
She  did  so  much  special  work  in  connection  with 
public  and  private  institutions  with  a  view  to  dis- 
covering and  exposing  the  seamy  side  of  life  that 
she  became  an  object  of  fear  and  aversion  to  all 
unrighteous  managers,  employers,  and  Government 
officials. 

Her  famous  tour  round  the  world  entirely 
altered  her  journalistic  career,  and  she  had  to- 
reluctantly  abandon  the  line  of  newspaper  writing 
which  she  had  in  a  measure  invented,  for  she 
became  known,  both  by  her  portrait  and  personal 
description,  from  one  end  of  the  vast  continent 
to  the  other. 

Everywhere  thousands  felt  personally  in- 
terested in  her  triumph,  and  the  amount  of 
money  which  changed  hands  in  the  form  of  bets 
apropos  the  length  of  time  she  would  take  in 
achieving  her  task  would,  it 
was  calculated,  have  built  an 
American  fleet. 

The  various  incidents  and 
adventures  which  befel  Miss- 
Bly  during  her  long  journey, 
including  a  delightful  account 
of  her  visit  to  the  veteran 
tale-spinner  whose  story  had 
first  inspired  her,  has  been 
very  charmingly  recounted  by 
the  lady  herself. 

Everywhere  en  route  she 
met  with  the  greatest 
civility  and  attention,  and  on 
her  return  to  the  States  the 
bright  little  "  newspaper 
woman  "  was  received  with  an 
ovation,  and  escorted  home 
across  the  States  in  a  special 
train  by  a  number  of  promi- 
nent New  York  citizens. 

During  the  last  two  years, 
Miss  Nellie  Bly  has  been  one 
of  the  attractions  of  the 
American  lecturing  season. 
Unlike  most  writers,  she 
speaks  fluently  and  with  a  certain  simple  eloquence 
and  directness.  Her  keen  sense  of  humour  makes 
her  a  good  speaker,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
ultimately  her  lecturing  powers  will  enable  her  tc 
retire  from  the  journalistic  field  of  labour  should 
she  care  to  do  so. 

Miss  Bly  is  devoted  to  her  profession,  and  thinks 
that  journalism  presents  even  more  openings  to 
women  than  to  men.  She  considers  that  the  press 
has  a  great  mission  to  perform,  especially  in  the 
way  of  discovering  abuses,  and  leading  to  their 
being  remedied  by  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  do 
so.  She  often  declares  that  she  could  never 
have  got  through  much  that  was  unpleasant  in 
her  early  work  had  she  not  felt  that  she  was 
really  going  to  do  good  to  the  disinherited  ones  of 
the  earth,  who  as  a  rule  have  none  to  speak 
for  them,  and  none  to  translate  their  woes  to  the 
world. 


MISS  BLY. 
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MONSIEUR   GASTON  BSRARDI. 

Editor  of  the  Independence  Belge. 


ONSIEUR  GASTON  BERARDI  is 
one  of  the  most  promising  and  i^e- 
markable  of  the  younger  Conti- 
nental journalists  of  our  day.  Born 
some  forty  years  ago  in  Brussels, 
he  comes,  as  his  name  indicates,  of 
an  Italian  family,  long  N  settled  in 
Belgium,  and  his  father,  himself  a 
distinguished  literary  man,  may  be  said  to  have 
made  The  Independence  Beige,  which  has  remained 
the  most  important  cosmopolitan  daily  on  the 
Continent. 

For  thirty  years  the  elder  Berardi  edited  and 
managed  the  paper,  and  his  son  has  succeeded  him 
in  both  responsible  positions.  Gaston  received  a 
rather  peculiar  education.  Almost  from  the  day 
he  was  born  his  father  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  also  should 
enter  journalism,  and  the  young 
fellow's  life  was  entirely  ar- 
ranged with  a  view  to  this  end. 

He  was  educated  in  Paris,, 
and  while  still  quite  a  lad  was 
sent  to  London  and  Berlin  in 
order  to  study  and  master,  not 
only  the  languages,  but  the 
great  dailies  of  those  cities. 
Then  after  a  few  months  spent 
at  home,  his  father  dispatched 
him  to  North  America  as  special 
correspondent.  Although  this 
was  not  so  very  Jong  ago,  in 
those  days  the  "travelling 
commissioner  "  was  practically 
unknown,  and  young  Berardi's 
letters  from  Mexico,  India, 
China,  and  Japan  made  a  con- 
siderable sensation,  and  struck 
a  distinctly  new  line  in  Con- 
tinental journalism. 

Finally  he  was  recalled  home 
and  offered  the  lucrative  and 
important  post  of  Paris  corre- 
spondent to  The  Independence  Beige.  When  I  add 
that  this  paper  has  a  Paris,  a  Belgian,  a  weekly 
and  colonial  edition,  to  say  nothing  of  the  literary 
supplements  which  appear  twice  a  week,  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  the  work  entrusted  to  the 
young  son  of  the  chief  editor  may  be  guessed. 

He  had  to  be  here,  there  and  everywhere,  know 
everything  and  everybody,  and  be  always  on  the 
move  between  Paris  and  Brussels.  "  The  Times  of 
Belgium,"  as  it  has  often  been  called,  has  to  keep 
well  to  the  front  in  order  to  compete  with  younger 
and  fresher  rivals.  Monsieur  Gaston  Berardi  was 
just  the  man  for  the  place.  Between  whiles  he 
found  time  to  compose  some  very  charming  music, 
which  appeared  both  signed  with  his  own  name 
and  with  the  pseudonym  "  Britta." 

When  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1889  was  orga- 
nised Gaston  Berardi  was  asked  to  undertake  the 
Press  Pavilion — a  most  arduous  task.  Journalists 


G.  BERARDI 


of  every  colour  and  every  nationality,  of  all  degrees 
of  importance  and  unimportance,  came  flocking  in 
with  their  various  claims  to  attention,  respect,  and 
civility.  Those  who  happened  to  be  there  that 
spring  will  not  readily  forget  Monsieur  Berardi's 
great  courtesy  and  kindness  to  all  his  fellow  pen- 
men and  pen -women. 

All  day  long  he  was  receiving  visitors,  giving 
advice,  help,  cards  of  admission,  and  letters  of 
introduction.  He  also  organised  a  special  service 
of  telegrams,  and  the  admirable  reading-room 
which  made  the  Press  Pavilion  a  place  of  ease  and 
rest  to  those  admitted  there.  This  service  was 
entirely  honorary,  but  he  was  publicly  thanked  at 
the  end  of  the  Exhibition  for  his  share  in  pro- 
moting the  comfort  and  well-being  of  those 
journalists  who  had  been  obliged  to  attend  the 
great  fair  in  an  official  capacity,  and  his  red  ribbon 
of  the  Legion  d'Honneur  proves  how  highly  his 
efforts  were  appreciated  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment. 

As  editor  of  The  Ind/ependencz 
Beige,  his  time  for  writing 
is  necessarily  limited  —  the 
leader  is  very  often,  how- 
ever, from  his  pen ;  having 
thoroughly  organised  his  life 
he  is  able  to  get  through  a 
great  deal,  and  owing  to  his 
having  kept  up  a  more  or  le.->s 
close  connection  with  all  the 
places  he  visited  as  special  cor- 
respondent, he  is  able  always 
to  lay  his  hand  at  a  moment's 
notice  on  fresh  facts  or  points 
of  interest  affecting  almost  any 
part  of  the  civilised  globe. 

The  offices  of  The  Tn  lcyen- 
dence  Beige  are  situated  l  ight  in 
the  heart  of  business  Brussels, 
the  editorial  sanctum  being  a 
much  more  gorgeous  and  hand- 
some apartment  than  those 
affected  by  British  newspaper 
editors.  The  journal  runs  its 
own  private  telephone  to  Paris, 
and  a  good  deal  of  Monsieur 
Berardi's  time  is  spent  at  his  end  of  the  wire. 
Among  his  staff  may  be  counted  many  eminent 
and  literary  personalities,  whose  occasional  con- 
tributions give  a  weight  and  value  to  the  literary 
portions  of  the  paper. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  is  a  keen-eyed,  good- 
tempered-looking  man,  he  is  personally  popular  in 
both  the  cities  in  which  his  life  has  been  passed, 
and  generally  manages  to  rush  up  to  Paris  for  any 
important  theatrical,  musical,  or  social  function. 
Like  his  father  before  him,  he  has  retained  a  con- 
siderable supervision  over  the  business  manage- 
ment of  the  paper,  and  is  not  ashamed  of  borrowing 
or  annexing  a  good  idea  whenever  he  sees  it  put 
in  practice  successfully  by  a  foreign  comrade. 

He  thinks  that  a  judicious  course  of  travelling 
is  the  best  education  a  journalist  can  receive,  and 
always  prefers  employing  those  who  know  several 
languages. 
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MR.   ERNEST  PARKE, 

Editor  of  The  Star. 


.  ERNEST  PARKE  was  born  at 
Stratford-on-Avon.  Feeling  when 
still  under  twenty  that  journalism 
was  to  him  the  most  desirable  of  all 
professions,  he  put  an  advertise- 
ment in  a  local  paper  that  he  would 
give  his  services  for  nothing  in 
exchange  for  experience.  What 
manner  of  man  he  is  in  a  journalistic  sense  may 
be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  within  three  weeks  of 
his  taking  this  first  place  he  was  earning  a  good 
salary. 

His  first  work  as  a  reporter  was  done  on  The 
Birmingham  Gazette  ;  from  it  he  joined  the  staff  of 
The  Midland  Echo,  an  evening  Radical  paper,  and 
whilst  connected  with  it  did  a  great  deal  of  good 
all-round  work. 

Like  most  provincial  jour- 
nalists he  longed  to  be  on  a 
London  paper,  and  the  year 
1884  saw  him  working  hard 
on  The  Echo.  Six  months  with 
a  city  paper  cured  him  of  all 
desire  to  be  connected  with 
what  has  been  euphoniously 
called  "  city  journalism,"  and 
he  has  from  that  time  remained 
faithful  to  The  Star,  where, 
since  Professor  Stuart's  re- 
tirement from  active  work, 
his  responsibilities  have  been 
greatly  increased. 

Mr.  Parke  has  essentially  the 
courage  of  his  convictions.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  within 
the  last  three  years  his  unfor- 
tunate plain  speaking,  and 
comment  on  a  then  current 
scandal,  procured  him  a  heavy 
libel  suit  and  six  months'  im- 
prisonment. 

He  remembers  with  a  melan-  E.  parkb 

choly  not  untinged  with  satis- 
faction, the  twenty-five  weeks 
passed  in  durance  vile,  first  in  Pentonville  and 
later  in  Millbank,  for  a  journalist  is  always  pleased 
to  see  a  new  phase  of  life ;  although  exempt  from 
hard  labour  he  was  treated  in  every  other  way  as 
(i  common  prisoner,  and  thus  had  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  some  realistic  amateur  gaol  work 
on  his  own  account. 

Mr.  Parke  is  constantly  asked  for  his  advice  by 
would-be  journalists  of  both  sexes ;  his  answer  is 
invariably  the  same,  "  Begin  at  the  bottom,  and 
work  your  way  to  the  top ;  start  on  a  provincial, 
a  small  county  paper  by  preference,  for  it  is  there 
you  will  have  to  do  the  most  all-round  work ;  learn 
shorthand  by  all  means,  if  only  for  the  reason 
that  it  will  teach  you  accuracy.  When  I  am  sending 
a  man  to  report  an  important  case,  even  if  I 
do  not  mean  him  to  report  verbatim  any  of  the 
speeches,  I  always  choose  one  who  knows 
shorthand,  for  I  find  that  it  adds  enormously  to 


the  truth  of  his  final  report.  Remember  that  the 
amount  of  your  salary  is  at  first  unimportant; 
journalistic  experience  is  cheap  at  any  price. 

"  Would  I  advise  a  young  man  or  woman  to 
take  up  journalism  as  a  profession  ? "  he  will 
conclude,  smiling  in  answer  to  a  question.  "  That  is 
a  very  difficult  thing  to  say.  There  is  plenty  of 
room  for  really  first-rate  work.  None  at  all  for 
hacks.  With  them  the  profession  is  already 
overcrowded." 

"  And  how  about  the  ladies,  Mr.  Parke  ?  " 
"  I  am  decidedly  in  favour  of  women  journalists. 
I  don't  mean  only  as  regards  ladies'  work,  but  for 
all-round  reporting  and  article  writing.  They 
should  have  the  same  training  exactly  as  men 
journalists. 

The  Star  was  still  an  unknown  quantity  in  the 
journalistic  world  when  Mr.  Parke  became  attached 
to  its  staff  in  the  November  of  1887.  two  months 
before  the  first  number  of  the  paper  saw  the  light. 

He  was  greatly  concerned  in  all 
the  preliminary  arrangements, 
and  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  asked 
him  to  take  over  entirely  the 
news  department . 

The  editorial  sanctum  at  The 
Star  is  a  large  airy  apartment 
situated  on  the  fourth  floor  of 
the  big  wood  and  iron  building 
where  now  both  The  Star  and 
Morning  Leader  are  published 
daily.  Mr.  Parke's  desk  is 
tidier  than  that  of  most  of  the 
many  Editors  whom  it  has 
been  my  lot  to  meet.  There 
is  a  place  for  everything,  and 
everything  is  in  its  place.  He 
does  not  actually  turn  out  much 
"copy,"  but  a  proof  of  every 
line  that  goes  into  the  paper  is 
carefully  read  over  by  him.  His 
day  begins  at  about  six  a.m. 
and  he  rarely  leaves  the  office 
before  four  o'clock.  Mr.  Parke 
interests  himself  especially  in 
politics,  and  as  a  "  Socialist 
Radical "  takes  a  more  active 
view  of  them  than  do  many  men  belonging  to  the 
Liberal  party.  He  says  frankly  that  he  prefers  an 
ounce  of  action  to  a  pound  of  principle. 

There  is  perhaps  but  one  thing  on  which  he  is 
sensitive,  and  that  is  the  news  department  of  the 
paper,  which  has  so  often  been  accused  of  undue 
sensationalism.  With  pride  Mr.  Parke  will  point 
out  that  The  Star  was  one  of  the  very  few  London 
journals  which  never  announced  a  bogus  White- 
chapel  murder  while  the  scare  was  on  ;  twice  he 
published  the  first  news  of  these  gruesome  events, 
but  never  in  the  hope  of  turning  a  few  dishonest 
pennies  did  The  Star  induce  the  public  to  buy 
false  news.  "  How  we  choose  to  tell  our  news  is 
nobody's  business  but  that  of  our  readers,"  he  will 
observe,  severely ;  "  but  I  think  I  may  >av  that 
The  Star  is  one  of  the  few  papers  which  really 
takes  the  trouble  to  substantiate  news  before 
making  it  public." 
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MR.    JOHN   RICHARD  ROBINSON, 

Managing  Editor  of  The  Daily  News. 


R.  J.  R.  ROBINSON  occupies  a 
unique  position  in  London  jour- 
nalism. It  is  now  nearly  forty 
years  since  he  joined  the  staff 
of  The  Daily  News,  and  he  has 
remained  faithful  to  the  same 
journal  evrer  since. 

The  present  manager-editor  of 
The  Daily  News  was  born  in  1828  in  the  little 
country  town  of  Witham,  in  Essex,  of  which  place 
his  father  was  at  that  time  Rector. 

His  first  essay  in  journalism  was  made  on  a 
provincial  weekly,  but  he  arrived  with  some  good 
introductions  when  he  came  to  London,  and  was 
fortunate  enough  to  strike  the  fancy  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Walker,  the  then  editor  of  The  Daily 
News.  The  paper  had  gone 
through  many  crises  since  the 
day  some  ten  years  previous 
to  this,  when  Charles  Dickens 
had  brought  out  the  first 
number  in  order  to  revenge 
himself  on  the  old  Chronicle,  the 
proprietor  of  which  had  refused 
to  pay  the  price  he 
fair  for  a  series  of  articles 

When  Mr.  Robinson  joined 
the  paper  things  were  in  a  very 
bad  way,  indeed,  the  circulation 
being  only  about  five  thousand 
day.    The    proprietors  ac- 


thought 


cordingly  started  an  evening- 
paper,  The  Express.  After  some 
hesitation  the  editorship  of 
this  new  venture  was  offered 
to  Mr.  Robinson. 

The  remarkable  administra- 
tive faculties  which  he  showed 
whilst  occupying  this  post 
attracted  the  notice  of  his 
chiefs,  and  he  was  soon  given 
an  important  place  on  the 
staff  of  the  morning  paper, 
wThile  The  Express  came  to  an  untimely  end. 
When  The  Daily  News  was  finally  brought  out  at 
the  then  phenomenal  price  of  a  penny  Mr. 
Robinson  was  appointed  sole  manager,  and  on  him 
devolved  the  heavy  responsibility  of  all  the 
business  arrangements  connected  with  what  was 
considered  an  extraordinary  innovation. 

But  the  great  journalistic  feat  of  Mr.  Robin- 
son's life  was  the  arrangements  he  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  special  correspondence  sent  from 
France  to  his  paper  during  the  war  of  1870  and 
1871.  It  was  he  who  first  discovered  Mr.  Archi- 
bald Forbes,  the  well-known  war  correspondent. 
Mr.  Forbes  was  then  a  struggling  journalist  to 
whom  every  guinea  he  could  earn  was  a  god- 
send. When  the  war  between  France  and  Germany 
broke  out  he  was  acting  as  sub.  to  Dr.  W.  H. 
Russell,  the  veteran  "  special "  of  The  Times. 

Thinking  that  he  might  do  better  for  himself  he 


came  to  London,  bearing  with  him  some  exclusive 
information  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  German 
Front  before  Paris.  After  meeting  with  several 
rebuffs  he  made  up  his  mind  to  call  at  The  Daily- 
News  office,  and  there  had  the  good  luck  to  see  Mr. 
Robinson.  The  very  next  day  he  was  on  his  way 
to  Metz  as  the  special  correspondent  of  The  Daily 
News.  During  those  eventful  months  the  circula- 
tion of  the  paper  trebled,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  was  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
brilliant  and  accurate  letters  sent  home  from  day 
to  day  in  the  face  of  seemingly  insuperable  diffi- 
culties by  Archibald  Forbes  to  his  chief. 

Mr.  Robinson,  determined  that  no  one  should 
be  able  to  do  better  than  The  Daily  News  as  re- 
garded special  information,  arranged  with  Mr. 
Labouchere,  who  was,  and  is,  by  the  way,  one  of 
the  chief  proprietors  of  the  paper,  to  contribute  a 
series  of  letters  entitled  The  Diary  of  a  Be- 
sieged Resident  in  Paris  ;  these  formed  another 
remarkably  successful  feature, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Shirley  Brooks  once  remarked 
to  Mr.  Robinson,  "You  and 
Bismarck  are  the  only  people 
who  have  gained  by  this  war — 
you  deserve  it." 

Mr.  Robinson  is  personally 
very  popular  with  his  staff ;  he 
is  old-fashioned  in  his  notions,, 
and  has  a  horror  of  the  "  new 
journalism."  This  is  strange,, 
for  he  contributed  for  many 
years  of  his  life  regular  London 
letters  to  two  large  American 
papers,  and  so  had  a  chance  of 
understanding  how  journals 
are  conducted  in  the  States. 

His  business  room  in  the 
Bouverie  Street  offices  is  full 
of  clever  little  contrivances  for 
the  furthering  of  work  ;  four 
telephones,  fixed  close  to  his 
hand,  communicate  with  the 
various  editorial  and  mana- 
gerial departments  of  the  build- 
ing; he  is  devoted  to  the  paper, 
and  rarely  takes  a  holiday  for  more  than  a  few  days. 
Mr.  Robinson  though  a  Radical  by  conviction,  and 
an  ardent  Gladstonian,  is  a  Conservative  as  regards 
office  work  ;  some  of  his  subs  have  been  connected 
with  The  Daily  News  almost  as  long  as  himself r 
and  he  takes  the  keenest  personal  interest  in  every 
one  employed  about  the  place.  With  the  exception 
of  an  occasional  leading  article  he  does  not  write 
much  for  the  paper,  but  he  edits  all  the  foreign 
telegrams  most  carefully,  and  since  '78  has  been 
practically  managing  controller  of  the  paper  in 
all  its  branches. 

Mr.  Robinson  is  a  genial  looking  old  gentleman ; 
his  spectacles  are  rarely  oft*  his  nose,  and  although 
The  Daily  News  Paris  correspondent  has  been  for 
many  years  Mrs.  Emily  Crawford,  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  women  journalists  of  our  time,  Mr. 
Robinson  does  not  much  care  to  employ  ladies  on 
his  paper. 
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Concerning  Celebrities. 


TRIUMPHANT  PLUTOCRACY. 

J^fe^    Intel- Ocean.    Chicago. 

^^^HE  wealth  which  the  mines  of  Golconda 
J^Wff     was  said  to  yield  to  their  owners  was 
^vKSSW' '    no*  more  ^bun(iant  than  that  which 
^^MB^r*    ^ne  tariff  on  iron  has  showered  upon 
&C^Jr,    Andrew   Carnegie  and   his  business 
associates.  Through  the  simple  medium 
•  V  ,'U<^       of  ad  valorem  and  specific  duties  they 
have  turned  the  baser  metal  into  gold 
in  a  way  to  astonish  the  old-time  alchemists  who 
spent  their  lives  in  the  futile  endeavour  without 
ever  thinking  of  a  tariff  tax. 

Carnegie  now  has  retired  from  business.  There 
are  many  who  think  he  has  retired  from  America. 
There  are  others  who  assert  that  he  is  not  now 
and  never  was  an  American  citizen. 

An  Industry  so  Mighty— 

At  any  rate  the  career  which  he  has  run  is  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  and  he  differs  from  every  other 
American  millionaire  in  his  ambitions  and  achieve- 
ments no  less  than  in  the  use  which  he  has  made 
of  his  wealth,  the  distinctions  which  he  has  striven 
to  obtain,  and  the  curious  mixture  of  socialism  and 
conservatism  which  go  to  make  up  his  character. 

People  who  read  about  the  strike  at  Homestead 
have  no  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  Carnegie  in- 
dustries, of  which  that  mill,  with  its  thousands  of 
workmen,  is  but  one  among  many. 

Even  in  Pittsburg,  under  the  shadow  of  the  vast 
commercial  house  which  Mr.  Carnegie  has  built  up, 
there  are  thousands  of  people  with  no  adequate 
idea  of  its  extent  and  resources,  of  the  crushing 
power  with  which  it  has  stamped  out  aspiring 
rivals  or  the  millions  of  profit  which  it  has  reaped 
and  of  the  long  line  of  huge  iron  industries  which 
it  has  swallowed  one  after  another. 

People  who  read  the  accounts  of  the  strike  are 
confused  by  the  various  names  employed.  There 
is  talk  of  Carnegie,  Phipps  and  Co.,  of  the  Besse- 
mer Steel  Co.,  of  the  Lucy  Furnace,  of  the  Key- 
stone Bridge  Co.,  of  the  Hartman  Steel  Co.,  of 
Carnegie  Brothers — although  there  is  now  only  one 
Carnegie — of  the  Edgar  Thomson  Mills  and  of  the 
Homestead  Mills,  with  a  host  of  others. 

—that  few  Know  all  its  Ramifications. 

They  all  are  Carnegie  industries,  although 
Andrew  Carnegie  has  no  share  in  their  manage- 
ment. The  man  at  the  head  of  affairs  is  the  Mr. 
Prick  who  is  taking  all  the  abuse,  as  he  says  he 
will  take  the  responsibility.  He  is  the  head  of  the 
new  concern,  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  (Limited), 
which  came  into  being  a  short  time  ago  and  which 
embraces  all  the  industries  absorbed  by  Carnegie 
or  started  by  him  up  to  date. 

September,  1892. 


This  huge  octopus  has  so  many  arms  and  ten- 
tacles that  only  people  in  the  iron  trade  are  aware 
of  its  ramifications.  Yet  the  rise  of  Carnegie  and 
the  story  of  his  life  are  as  much  a  wonder  to  them 
as  if  they  knew  nothing  of  the  man  who  has  made 
himself  master  of  the  greatest  industry  in  the  new 
world.  Carnegie  not  only  founded  a  great  house, 
but  he  has  invented  a  new  business  maxim  and 
followed  it  with  marvellous  success. 

When  he  ceased  to  be  a  telegraph  operator  and 
went  into  business  with  his  brother  Tom  and  D.  A. 
Stewart,  Carnegie  laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental 
principle  upon  which  the  partnership  should  be 
conducted  that  when  a  partner  died  his  estate 
should  be  settled  up  within  thirty  days  and  his 
interest  in  the  business  acquired  by  the  remaining 
partners,  and  also  that  no  son  or  child  of  any  of 
them  should  have  a  share  in  the  concern  or  a  voice 
in  its  management. 

This  policy  has  been  rigidly  observed  down  to  the 
present.  The  consequence  has  been  that  the  part- 
nership from  time  to  time  has  been  refreshed  and 
invigorated  by  infusions  of  new  blood,  and  the  active 
managers  have  been  young  and  energetic  men. 

How  the  Business  has  been  Carried  on. 

Whenever  an  employe  or  a  successful  man  in 
some  outside  but  collateral  business,  as  in  the  case 
of  Frick,  displayed  unusual  ability  and  energy,  he 
was  taken  in,  given  a  share  in  the  profits,  and 
pushed  rapidly  to  the  front. 

Both  David  A.  Stewart  and  Tom  Carnegie,  who 
formed  the  original  co-partnership  with  Andrew 
Carnegie,  are  now  dead,  and  each  died  a  many 
times  millionaire  at  a  time  when  the  business  l^ad 
not  anything  like  its  present  proportions,  but  Mas 
growing  rapidly. 

Mr.  Stewart  left  two  sons  and  Tom  Carnegie 
more  than  half-a-dozen,  yet  none  of  these  young 
men  was  allowed  to  come  into  the  concern,  and  the 
estates  of  their  fathers  were  settled  up  immediately 
after  death  and  the  business  continued  by  Andrew 
Carnegie.  The  consequence  has  been  that  the 
active  management  of  the  business  has  been  en- 
trusted to  bright  and  active  men,  who  have  grown 
up  on  iron. 

All  of  these  partners  have  become  millionaires. 
To  be  sure  they  are  not  millionaries  of  the  Car- 
negie magnitude,  having  to  struggle  along  with 
from  one  to  ten  millions. 

This  was  the  case  with  Henry  Phipps.  He  is 
one  of  the  minor  partners,  who*e  name  has  not 
even  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
Homestead  strike,  and  yet  he  lives  in  England  in  a 
palace  and  maintains  an  establishment  like  one  of 
the  princes  of  the  blood.  Indeed  there  is  not  in 
England  a  prince  with  a  house  as  fine  as  Kneb- 
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worth  Park,  Stevenage,  Herts,  where  Henry 
Phipps  and  his  family  are  now  residing. 

The  fortunate  tenant  of  this  establishment  has, 
however,  been  through  the  mill  at  Pittsburg,  and 
the  years  of  toil  he  has  put  in  piling  up  the 
Carnegie  millions  as  well  as  his  own  entitle  him 
to  the  ease  and  comfort  which  it  is  presumed  he 
now  enjoys  there. 

Carnegie's  Origin- 
Mr.  Carnegie  says  that  he  is  not  ashamed  of 
the  fact  that  he  comes  of  a  very  humble  origin  in 
Scotland,  where  his  father  was  a  weaver  and  his 
mother  a  shoebinder.  These  occupations  are 
doubtless  of  a  useful  nature,  but  in  the  Highlands 
they  operate  somewhat  against  upward  social 
progress.  * 

Whenever  Mr.  Carnegie  thinks  of  this  he  gets 
angry.  His  love  of  equality  is  so  great  that  he 
introduces  the  subject,  if  not  intrudes  it,  upon 
every  possible  occasion,  and  when  not  railing  at 
the  social  and  political  structure  of  Scotland  he  is 
either  defending  the  protective  tariff  which  has 
made  him  rich  or  falling  into  rhapsodies  over  an 
ideal  American  Government  which  does  not  exist. 

Thus  the  workmen  at  the  Homestead  Mills,  in 
their  fright  against  being  crowded  to  what  political 
economists  call  the  verge  of  sustenance,  know 
something  of  the  practical  equality  which  Mr. 
Carnegie  would  establish. 

They  will  also  read  with  interest  the  burst  of 
shaky  eloquence  in  which  he  dedicates  his  book 
Triumphant  Democracy. 

"  To  the  beloved  republic,"  says  Mr.  Carnegie, 
in  his  book,  "  under  whose  equal  laws  I  am  made 
the  peer  of  any  man,  although  denied  political 
equality  by  my  native  land,  I  dedicate  this  book 
with  an  intensity  of  gratitude  and  admiration 
which  the  native-born  citizen  can  neither  feel  nor 
understand." 

—and  Talent  for  Self-advertisement. 

Mr.  Carnegie  doth  protest  too  much.  The 
blatant  vehemence  of  his  admiration  for  this 
country  is  such  as  to  excite  suspicion.  Ordinary 
American  citizens  who  fully  understand  the  work- 
ings of  the  Government  and  rejoice  in  the  liberty 
and  equality  which  it  secures  do  not  go  around 
advertising  that  fact  to  all  the  world.  Neither  do 
sensible  naturalised  citizens. 

Since  he  wrote  that  book  Mr.  Carnegie  has  kept 
himself  constantly  before  the  public.  When  he 
was  not  driving  a  four-in-hand  he  has  been  at 
Cluny  Castle  in  Scotland,  and  advertising  that 
fact  far  and  wide.  This  has  been  done  so  much 
that  one  would  think  that  Cluny  was  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  feudal  strongholds  of  the  High- 
lands. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  place  is  little  over  a 
century  old,  and  although  a  modest  establishment 
when  compared  to  Knebworth,  it  is  a  question  if 
Carnegie  with  all  his  wealth  could  buy  it.  It 
belongs  to  the  head  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in 
Scotland,  the  Cluny  Macphersons. 

Here  Carnegie  delights  to  surround  himself 
with  American  friends — he  is  not  known  to  a 
great  extent  among  the   upper  classes   in  the 


neighbourhood — and  imitate  the  methods  of  a 
Scottish  nobleman.  Here  is  what  a  recent  writer 
had  to  say  with  regard  to  the  goings-on  at  the 
Castle : — 

"  Mr.  Carnegie  has  a  piper  of  his  own,  who 
pipes  each  day  for  dinner,  the  company  marching 
two  and  two  behind  him  thrice  around  the  hall  in 
solemn  procession  until  led  by  the  host  to  the 
dining-room."  The  same  writer,  in  further 
description  of  this  famous  piper,  says  that  he  is 
always  "resplendent  in  the  Carnegie  tartan." 
There  is  no  Carnegie  tartan,  and  James  Grant's 
book,  The  Tartans  of  the  Clans  of  Scotland, 
does  not  even  mention  the  name  of  the  family. 

Kinlockrannoch,  Perthshire,  is  the  name  of  his 
new  country  seat  in  the  Highlands,  and  here  his 
grounds  embrace  thousands  of  acres  of  mountain 
and  moorland,  brawling  burn  and  silvery  loch. 

The  Carnegie  Arms. 

In  his  splendid  house  in  New  York,  No.  5,  West 
Fifty-first  Street,  Carnegie,  who  has  filled  the 
establishment  with  Scotch  servants,  has  invented 
a  coat-of-arms  which  reporters  who  have  inter- 
viewed him  in  his  library  have  seen  emblazoned  on 
the  walls.  It  consists  of  loaves  of  bread  quartered 
with  a  knife,  sausages,  heads  of  cabbages,  etc.,  in 
gules,  azure  and  ermine,  and  all  painted  with  a 
wretched  disregard  of  art. 

Carnegie  at  one  time  intended  to  become  a 
member  of  Parliament,  and  it  is  believed  has  not 
yet  given  up  that  ambition.  It  was  in  1883  that 
he  went  back  to  Scotland  with  that  idea  in  his 
head,  evidently  thinking  that  it  would  be  as  easy 
to  become  a  member  of  Parliament  as  to  go  to 
Congress. 

He  was  going  to  do  great  things  when  he  took 
his  place  in  the  British  Legislative  Chamber.  He 
was  going  to  tell  all  about  the  glories  of  a  republic 
and  hasten  the  arrival  of  that  form  of  government, 
if  not  actually  bring  it  about.  But  his  scheme 
was  cruelly  blighted.  After  carefully  looking  over 
the  field  he  concluded  to  give  up  the  idea  for  the 
time  being,  and  then  it  was  he  came  back  and 
wrote — with  the  assistance  of  a  figure-compiler 
and  a  journalist — Triumphant  Democracy. 

I  suppose  that  in  his  time  Mr.  Labouchere  has 
shown  up  more  frauds  and  abuses  than  any  other 
individual.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  he  has 
ever  done  anything  better  in  this  way  than  the 
Legal  Pillory  which  has  beenappearing  weekly  for 
some  time  past  in  the  columns  of  Truth.  In  it 
the  absurdly  conflicting  sentences  of  magistrates 
are  printed  in  parallel  columns ;  and  the  perusal 
of  the  Legal  Pillory  in  one  issue  of  Truth  cannot 
fail  to  convince  anybody  but  a  magistrate  of  the 
fact  that  some  reform  is  most  urgently  needed  in 
this  particular  branch  of  the  law.  Some  of  the 
sentences  recorded  by  Mr.  Labouchere  are  nothing 
short  of  iniquitous  in  their  severity  or  leniency ; 
and  the  odd  part  of  it  is  that  very  often  the  same 
bench  of  magistrates  will  impose  sentences  erring 
as  much  on  the  side  of  severity  as  others  they 
have  inflicted  err  on  the  side  of  leniency. 
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BMIN   THE  FAITHFUL. 

A  Mail,  Toronto. 

|^^WMIN  is  often  thought  to  be  merely  a 
dry  and  stuffy  scientist.    The  fact  is 
^B||fjf    that  his  whole  career  has  been  dominated 
liwr^S     by  an  over-mastering  passion — his  love 
Of^r^      for  a  woman. 

^fwC  As  is  well  known,  his  real  name  was 

<a>  Edward  Schnitzer,  and  he  was  born  in 

1840  at  Oppeln,  Silesia,  his  parents  being  Jews. 
In  his  boyhood  he  spent  some  time  in  Hungary, 
and  there  fell  desperately  in  love  with  a  beautiful 
Magyar  girl  of  his  own  age.  * 
The  Love  of  His  Youth— 

They  were  only  children,  and,  of  course,  no 
words  of  love  passed  between  them.  They  were, 
in  fact,  only  slightly  acquainted,  and  seldom  saw 
•each  other.  But  it  was  more  than  a  boy's 
love  that  Edward  cherished  for  her.  It  was  the 
.great  passion  of  his  life. 

He  returned  to  Germany,  studied  medicine  at 
Berlin,  and  took  his  degrees  with  highest  honours. 

But  he  never  mingled  in  society,  and  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  recluse,  almost  a  misanthrope. 
His  heart  was  in  Hungary. 

After  graduating  he  set  out  for  the  East,  to 
study  Oriental  languages  and  customs.  But  he 
had  little  money,  and  when  he  reached  Antivari 
he  found  himself  stranded,  penniless.  At  that 
early  time,  however,  an  epidemic  of  cholera  broke 
out,  and  the  Turkish  Government  was  in  need  of 
quarantine  officers  and  doctors. 

He  offered  himself  and  was  accepted.  He 
received  a  handsome  salary,  and  found  time  to 
study  languages.  Within  a  year  he  could  speak 
Turkish  and  Albanian  as  well  as  the  natives. 

French  and  Italian  he  was  already  master  of, 
and  in  a  year  or  two  more  he  had  English,  Russian, 
Arabic  and  Persian  in  his  head  and  on  his  tongue 
so  perfectly  that  he  could  readily  pass  for  a  man  of 
any  one  of  those  nationalities. 

About  1867  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Vali  of  Scutari,  Ismail  Pacha,  the  famous  soldier 
who  had,  in  1853,  defeated  the  Russians  in  the 
battle  of  Oltenitza.  The  Pacha  took  a  great  liking 
to  him,  and  engaged  him  as  his  personal  and 
family  physician  and  confidential  adviser.  Thence- 
forth, to  the  end  of  Ismail's  life,  the  two  men  were 
close  and  devoted  friends.  One  day  the  Pacha 
said  to  him : 

—and  How  He  Met  Her  Again. 

"  Doctor  Schnitzer,  I  am  in  much  trouble.  My 
wife  is  ill,  very  ill,  and  I  fear  she  will  die.  I  am 
much  minded  to  take  you  into  the  harem  to  see 
her." 

"  You  may  trust  me,  Pacha,"  was  the  reply,  and 
the  young  doctor  added  with  a  bitter  smile,  "  I  do 
not  make  love  to  women  ! " 

So  the  Doctor  went  to  see  the  Pacha's  sick  wife, 
whose  name  in  Turkish  was  Hanum.  She  lay  on 
her  couch  closely  veiled,  as  must  all  Turkish 
women  be  in  the  presence  of  men  other  than  their 
husbands. 

"  I  must  see  her  face,  Pacha,"  he  said. 


The  Pacha  himself  removed  the  veil,  and 
Schnitzer  recognised  in  his  patient  the  Hungarian 
girl  whom  he  loved  so  madly.  She  recognised 
him,  too.  But  neither  betrayed  the  fact  by  word 
or  look,  and  the  Doctor  prescribed  for  her  a? 
unconcernedly  as  though  he  had  never  seen  her 
before. 

Ismail  was  a  sensible  and  progressive  man  for  a 
Turk,  and  having  thus  admitted  his  friend  and 
physician  to  his  house,  he  saw  no  reason  why  his 
visits  should  not  continue  after  his  wife's  health 
was  restored.  She  was  a  Hungarian,  now  living 
in  a  strange  land  among  a  strange  people.  This 
young  doctor  was  a  German,  who  had  lived  in 
Hungary.  His  wife  would  greatly  enjoy  his 
company — and  what  harm  could  come  of  it  ? 

So  Schnitzer  became  a  daily  visitor  at  the  house, 
and  was  happier  than  he  had  ever  been  before. 
And  Hanum,  also,  was  happier  than  she  had  been 
since  she  left  Hungary ;  and  no  harm  came  of  it. 
Hanum  remained  a  true  wife,  and  Schnitzer  an 
honourable  friend. 

A  Conspiracy— 

As  time  went  on  Schnitzer  became  more  and 
more  identified  with  the  Pacha,  until  he  was 
everywhere  called  the  Deputy-Vali.  Ismail  called 
him  his  right  hand ;  and  Schnitzer  did  not  in  the 
least  respect  abuse  his  power  and  privilege.  But 
many  of  the  Turks,  especially  Ismail's  political 
rivals,  were  much  offended  at  the  favour  shown  to 
the  foreigner. 

One  day,  as  a  result  of  their  machinations,  a 
Turkish  frigate  anchored  off  Antivari.  Several 
officers  came  ashore  to  visit  the  Vali.  He  wel- 
comed them  to  his  home.  Whereupon  they 
arrested  him,  bound  him  hand  and  foot  in  chains, 
and  took  him  to  Constantinople.  An  aide-de-camp 
of  the  Sultan  at  the  same  time  took  possession  of 
his  property,  confiscating  it  all. 

The  wife,  Hanum,  escaped,  in  the  garb  of  a 
domestic,  at  a  few  moments'  warning.  As  for 
Schnitzer,  he  played  a  great  game.  Putting  on  a 
Turkish  soldier's  uniform,  he  boldly  entered  the 
house,  declaring  himself  commissioned  to  put  the 
Sultan's  seal  on  everything  that  had  been  seized. 

—and  the  Way  He  Escaped  it. 

So  perfect  was  his  disguise  that  the  others 
believed  him  to  be  an  officer  from  Constantinople, 
and  gave  him  free  access  to  every  room  in  the 
house.  He  went  about  putting  seals  on  every- 
thing, and  while  doing  so  contrived  to  slip  all  of 
Hanum's  jewels  into  his  pockets,  fully  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  worth.  Then  he  slipped  out, 
changed  his  garb,  rejoined  her,  gave  her  the  jewels, 
and  set  out  with  her  for  Constantinople. 

Before  they  had  time  to  intercede  for  the  Pacha, 
he  was  sent  to  Trebizonde,  and  locked  up  in  a 
dungeon.  Thither  they  followed  him,  and  for 
four  years  Schnitzer  was  his  constant  attendant  in 
the  prison,  while  Hanum,  from  the  proceeds  of 
sales  of  some  of  the  jewels,  kept  them  supplied 
with  all  possible  comforts. 

Schnitzer  also  busied  himself  with  appeals,  not 
only  to  the  Sultan,  but  to  the  great  Powers  of 
Europe,  for  justice.    At  last  he  was  heard.  In 
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1873,  as  suddenly  as  he  had  been  seized,  Ismail 
was  released.  His  fortune  was  restored  to  him, 
greatly  increased  with  gifts  from  the  Imperial 
treasury.  High  honours  were  lavished  upon  him, 
and  he  was  made  Governor  of  Janina. 

He  recognised  that  he  owed  his  release,  and 
indeed  his  very  life,  and  his  wife's  welfare,  all  to 
his  friend  Schnitzer,  and  his  first  words  on  regain- 
ing his  freedom  were :  "  Thou  art  no  more 
Schnitzer  ;  thou  art  Emin  !  "  Emin,  it  may  be 
explained,  in  Arabic  means  "  Faithful." 

Four  years  of  imprisonment  had  been  too  much 
for  the  old  soldier,  however,  and  a  few  months 
after  his  release  he  died.  Emin  followed  his  body 
to  the  grave,  a  sincere  mourner,  and  then  attended 
to  settling  up  all  the  affairs  of  his  estate. 

His  Marriage  with  His  Early  Flame— 

This  done,  and  a  decent  time  of  mourning 
observed,  he  turned  to  the  widow,  the  object  of 
his  early  love.  For  the  first  time  he  now  told  her 
of  his  passion. 

She  was  not  surprised  nor  often ded.  She  con- 
fessed that  she  had  loved  him  ever  since  their  first 
meeting  as  children,  and  had  only  become  the 
wife  of  Ismail  Pacha  because  she  thought  she  had 
lost  Schnitzer  for  ever  when  he  went  to  Berlin,  and 
she  wanted  to  leave  Hungary,  which  had  become 
hateful  to  her. 

"  And  so,"  as  the  fairy  tales  conclude,  "  they  were 
married,  and  lived  together  happily  ever  after." 
Emin  and  Hanum  were  indeed  married.  The 
ceremony  occurred  at  Constantinople  in  the  autumn 
of  1875.  And  for  a  time  they  were  doubtless 
exceedingly  happy.  But  she  soon  became  ill  with 
a  mortal  malady,  and  died  in  the  arms  of  her 
despairing  husband. 

—who  Died  and  Left  Him  Heart-broken. 

From  this  bereavement  he  never  recovered.  As 
soon  as  possible  he  severed  all  his  connections 
with  Europe,  and  sought  solace  in  science  and  in 
communion  with  nature  in  the  wilderness.  He 
accepted  eagerly  the  appointment  as  Gordon's 
lieutenant  in  the  Soudan,  and  went  thither  deter- 
mined to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  there. 

So,  when  the  Mahdist  revolution  occurred,  he 
stuck  to  his  post.  He  was  glad  to  have  Stanley 
come  in  with  relief,  for  the  sake  of  the  province, 
but  he  was  most  unwilling  to  return  to  Europe, 
where  only  painful  memories  of  lost  happiness 
would  be  aroused.  As  soon  as  possible  he  hastened 
back  to  the  wilderness,  whether  ever  to  return  or 
not,  is  yet  a  matter  of  doubt. 


The  idea  of  a  newspaper  written  entirely  in 
verse,  advertisements  and  all,  is  distinctly  good. 
Fancy  the  dry  items  of  news  to  be  found  in  our 
dailies  dished  up  in  ringing  hexameters.  We  are 
behind  the  times  I  am  afraid,  for  in  Greece  such  a 
phenomenon  is  actually  in  existence,  and  not  only 
that  but  a  decided  success.  The  Modern  Greek  is 
the  name  of  this  most  extraordinary  journal  in 
the  world,  and  its  contents  are  not  merely  put  into 
verse  for  the  sake  of  being  in  rhyme,  but  every 
line  is  powerfully  written  and  artistic. 


FERDINAKD   OF  BULGARIA. 

<£||^>    Globe,    London. 

£§p|§J -HE  traveller  who  expects  to  make  in  Sofia 
<4I|^P^  his  first  acquaintance  with  Oriental 
JS^fjj!^'  picturesqueness  and  Oriental  squalor  is 
$KMM$  foredoomed  to  disappointment.  Instead 
fetfyfc  °f  tne  Dedless  Khan,  which  exists  only 
;>r§  in  the  imagination  of  Bradshaw,  he 
finds  all  the  pretentious  discomforts 
already  familiar  to  him  in  the  hostelries 
of  Switzerland. 

His  drive  from  the  station  is  through  great, 
wide,  half  -  finished  boulevards,  past  new-laid 
gardens  and  houses  of  approved  jerry  architecture, 
among  which  the  most  conspicuous  is  a  long  low 
building  of  yellow  stucco,  easily  recognisable  from 
the  flag  and  throng  of  soldiery  as  the  Royal 
residence. 

Opposite  the  front  door  stands  a  square  guard- 
house, the  scene  of  constant  activity  and  drum- 
beating  ;  at  the  back  is  a  small  garden,  very 
carefully  tended  under  Prince  Ferdinand's  own 
supervision. 

A  Well-Guarded  Palace— 

As  you  pass  through  the  outer  gates  you  are 
reminded  of  the  parlous  state  of  the  country  by  the 
sentinels,  who  have  orders  to  challenge  everyone 
unknown  to  them,  but  who,  after  a  perfectly 
unintelligible  dialogue  in  Franco  -  Bulgarian, 
grudgingly  permit  you  to  enter. 

The  palace  was  originally  a  modest  Konak,  built 
by  forced  labour  for  the  Turkish  Mutessarif  some 
twenty  years  ago.  When  Prince  Alexander  came 
it  was  in  a  very  shaky  condition  ;  the  roof  let  in 
water,  and,  of  the  only  two  comparatively  habit- 
able rooms,  the  one  he  assigned  to  his  Chancellor 
was  already  tenanted  by  frogs. 

Between  1880  and  1882  the  Konak  was  built 
over  beyond  recognition,  at  a  cost  of  2,000,000 
francs,  and  now  it  more  than  makes  up  for  its 
hideous  exterior  by  the  comfort  and  artistic  luxury 
which  reign  within  doors.  In  the  entrance  hall  a 
bearded  vulture,  admirably  stuffed,  and  other 
trophies  of  Prince  Ferdinand's  prowess  in  the 
chase  survey  the  scene  of  his  predecessor's  forced 
abdication. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  the  uproar  and  excitement 
of  that  incident  amid  the  impressive  silence  and 
decorum  that  reign  there  now.  You  pass  up  a 
broad  staircase  hung  with  "  old  masters,"  into  a 
martial-looking  ante-chamber,  where  a  very  young 
lieutenant  of  the  guard,  in  a  bright  red  uniform, 
is  trailing  his  sword. 

— mied  with  Rifles. 

There  are  stacks  of  rifles  on  every  hand,  models 
of  artillery  on  a  table,  trophies  of  Slivnitza,  and  a 
full-length  portrait  of  the  Prince  in  uniform  on 
the  walls.  You  just  have  time  to  exhaust  the 
conversational  resources  of  the  guardsman,  and 
then  you  are  summoned  to  the  presence  chamber. 

You  are  received  in  a  large  gilded  chamber,  with 
polished  floor  and  Louis  XY.  furniture.  The 
Prince  extends  his  hand,  and  invites  you  to  be 
seated.  He  first  addresses  you  in  a  few  phrases  of 
excellent  English,  but  modestlv  disclaims  the  uower 
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of  carrying  on  a  regular  conversation  in  that  lan- 
guage. 

It  is  very  soon  evident  that  you  are  in  the  pre- 
sence Gx  a  talker  of  no  ordinary  grace  and  accom- 
plishment. His  descriptions  are  vividly  graphic, 
his  language  correct  without  being  stilted,  and  the 
music  of  his  voice  entrances  the  listener.  His 
memory  is  prodigious,  and  his  knowledge  of  detail 
unexampled. 

Talk  with  him  on  historical  subjects,  and  there 
is  not  a  fact,  not  a  date,  not  a  genealogy  about 
which  he  needs  to  hesitate  for  the  fraction  of  an 
instant.  You  mention  to  him  the  existence  of  a 
Jacobite  remnant  in  England,  and  he  is  able  to  say 
straight  off  exactly  how  the  Stuart  heiress  traces 
her  descent  from  Charles  I.,  a  feat  which  few, 
we  think,  of  our  own  countrymen  would  care  to 
undertake. 

A  Clever  Prince— 

Or  go  with  him  on  one  of  his  many  shooting 
expeditions  in  the  Rhodopes,  and  you  will  not 
find  a  plant,  or  bird,  or  beast,  of  which  he  will  not 
be  able  at  once  to  tell  you  the  scientific  name  and 
natural  history. 

The  study  of  nature  with  him  is  more  than  a 
hobby — it  is  a  passion.  You  mention  that  you 
have  been  rambling  about  the  hills  around  Sofia  in 
search  of  violets  ;  his  eyes  light  up,  and  he  exclaims, 
almost  with  eagerness  :  "  Ah,  you  take  interest  in 
those  things,  too  !  "  as  if  botany  were  a  kind  of 
Freemasonry. 

He  conducts  you  into  his  study,  and  you  express 
admiration  of  a  splendid  array  of  fragrant  hothouse 
flowers,  which  make  his  writing-table  a  blaze  of 
colour.  His  face  brightens  again,  he  looks  on  them 
almost  affectionately,  and  says  he  finds  nothing  so 
refreshing  to  the  eyes  during  a  hard  morning's 
work. 

The  study  is  crowded  to  overflowing  with  pretty 
things ;  there  are  rare  plants  in  pots,  valuable  oil- 
paintings,  both  of  the  old  and  modern  schools, 
Oriental  draperies,  cunningly  contrived  bookcases, 
and  photographs  galore. 

—and  His  Many  Treasures. 

"  I  have  tried  to  make  my  den  comfortable,"  he 
says  in  English,  and  indeed  it  displays  the  unmis- 
takable signs,  not  only  of  this  pursuit  of  comfort, 
but  of  culture,  versatility  and  good  taste.  "  I  have 
not  got  half  my  things  here,"  he  adds,  with  a 
peculiar  smile ;  "  you  see,  I  was  sent  for  so  sud- 
denly that  I  really  had  not  time  to  pack  up  my 
trunks."  His  treasures  strike  the  observer  as 
being  doubly  interesting  from  the  bright,  pointed 
comments  which  he  makes  upon  each  of  them. 

The  constant  plots  against  his  life  are,  he  admits 
unconcernedly,  very  annoying.  He  has  a  great 
respect  and  regard  for  the  Bulgarian  people,  and  it 
used  to  be  one  of  his  chief  pleasures  to  go  about 
among  them  and  watch  their  surprising  develop- 
ment. 

The  endless  precautions,  the  troops  of  guards, 
imposed  upon  him  for  the  slightest  ride  or  drive 
are  utterly  repugnant  to  his  careless,  confident 
nature,  and  as  it  is,  he  is  constantly  alarming  his 
friends  by  his  rashness  in  exposing  himself  to 


danger,  without  thought  of  the  multitude  of 
assassins  who  are  believed  to  be  employed  against 
him,  and  waiting  only  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  strike. 

It  is  said  that  with  his  intimate  friends  he  makes 
no  secret  of  his  conviction  that  he  is  destined  one 
day  to  fall  a  victim,  and  the  quiet  unconcern  which 
he  constantly  shows  on  the  subject,  without  the 
least  approach  to  parade  or  bravado,  is  assuredly  a 
proof  of  the  noblest  form  of  courage. 

"  You  must  travel  about  the  country,"  he  says, 
presently,  "and  see  something  of  the  Bulgarians; 
when  you  know  them  better  you  will  find  they  are 
very  fine  fellows  indeed.  I  get  to  like  them  and 
appreciate  their  qualities  more  and  more  every 
clay.  There  is  this  peculiarity  about  Bulgaria — it 
is  the  land  of  the  young,  just  as  Liliput  was  that 
of  the  small.  Ministers  do  not  average  more  than 
forty  years  of  age,  officials  and  judges  seven-and- 
twenty  to  thirty.  Indeed,  we  scarcely  even  know 
what  an  old  man  is.  In  other  countries  the  future 
is  the  portion  of  youth,  in  Bulgaria  it  is  the  pre- 
sent." 

The  Country  of  Young"  Men. 

The  Prince  himself  was  only  twenty-six  when  hs 
accepted  the  difficult  task  of  governing  Bulgaria, 
and  is  now  only  just  thirty-one.  When  we  re- 
member all  the  subtle  designs  of  his  enemies,  the 
inexperience  of  his  counsellors  and  the  apathy  of 
friendly  governments  abroad,  it  is  impossible  to 
pronounce  his  success  as  anything  short  of  mar- 
vellous. 

During  five  years,  in  a  most  critical  and  delicate 
place,  he  has  not  made  a  single  false  step,  and  he 
has  not  only  gained  the  devotion  of  every  well- 
wisher  to  Bulgaria,  but  even  extorts  the  admiration 
of  her  foes. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  proof  of  his  tact  and 
ability  is  to  be  found  in  his  triumph  over  religious 
prejudices.  A  Roman  Catholic  Prince,  coming  to 
rule  over  a  country  bigoted  in  its  attachment  to 
the  Orthodox  Church,  was  naturally  viewed  with 
suspicion,  and  for  the  first  few  months  of  his  reign 
accusations  of  intended  proselytism  were  menac- 
ingly whispered. 

What  he  has  Done. 

It  is  therefore  no  small  tribute  to  his  genius 
that  not  the  very  faintest  suspicion  of  religious 
partiality  is  now  breathed  against  him,  even  by 
his  most  malicious  and  unscrupulous  enemies.  It 
is  a  fact  that  his  share  in  the  making  of  Bulgaria 
has  been  strangely  and  unfairly  underrated,  and 
must  some  day  obtain  a  fuller  recognition. 

He  has  shown  himself  the  possessor  of  great 
statesmanlike  qualities ;  he  is  self-reliant  and 
ambitious  ;  and,  with  the  continuance  of  the  skill 
and  discretion  which  he  has  displayed  throughout 
a  youth  of  unexampled  anxiety,  it  is  safe  to 
prophesy  him  an  honourable  and  even  glorious 
future.  Now  that  he  has  won  his  political  spurs, 
it  only  remains  to  wish  him  and  Bulgaria  that 
that  help  may  not  be  withheld  which  is  the  pro- 
verbial portion  of  those  individuals  who  also  help 
themselves. 
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THE    MAN   WHO    RUNS    THE  PRIVY 
COUNCIL. 


Raymond  Blathwayt,  in  Black  and  White, 


London. 


#^§<pjjj  S  I  walked  down  Whitehall  on  my  way 
i^^NE*  to  Priyy  Council  office,  there  rang 
in  my  ears  words  that  to  me  were 
curiously  reminiscent  of  the  drowsy 
stillness  of  a  little  country  church  upon 
a  summer  morning ;  words  so  familiar 
to  me  all  my  life,  and  yet  to  which 
until  this  moment  I  had  not  attached 
any  special  meaning,  the  words  which  form  one  of 
the  supplications  in  our  magnificent  Litany,  "That 
it  may  please  Thee  to  endue  the  Lords  of  the 
Council  and  all  the  nobility  with  grace,  wisdom 
and  understanding." 

It  was  to  learn  who  and  what  these  Lords  of 
the  Council  really  are,  and  what  the  duties  they 
are  called  upon  to  perform,  and  how  they  do  per- 
form them,  that  I  was  on  my  way  for  an  elaborate 
conversation  with  Sir  Charles  Lennox  Peel,  the 
Clerk  of  the  Council,  with  whose  name  all  those 
who  read  The  Court  Circular  paragraph  in  the 
daily  papers  must  be  so  familiar. 

The  History  of  the  Council— 

At  the  exact  moment  of  my  calling  Sir  Charles 
was  engaged  with  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  but  as  soon  as  Lord  Cranbrook  had  taken 
his  departure  I  was  shown  into  the  room  where  so 
much  business  of  national  import  is  transacted 
under  the  vigilant  supervision  of  the  tall,  hand- 
some and  courtly  man  who  is  now  the  Clerk  of  the 
Privy  Council. 

"  Now,"  said  Sir  Charles  Peel,  "  I  suppose  we 
had  better  begin  at  the  very  beginning — which, 
indeed,  is  almost  to  begin  the  history  of  England. 
For  really  the  origin  and  idea  of  the  Privy  Council 
goes  back  very  far.  In  the  old  days  it  was  simply 
the  Government.  It  was  in  the  Norman  days 
known  as  the  Aula  Regia,  or  the  Curia  Regia ;  it 
was  the  Executive.  It  was  the  Court  of  the 
King — the  legal  court,  through  which  he  ruled 
the  whole  nation. 

"  Gradually,  as  time  rolled  on,  the  judicial,  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  political  functions  were  sepa- 
rated from  each  other,  and  assigned  to  different 
bodies.  The  first  order  of  the  Privy  Council,  of 
which  we  possess  any  record,  was  given  in  the 
reign  of  Richard,  in  1386.  As  I  will  show  you 
later,  the  minutes  of  the  Council  were  kept  almost 
is  they  are  to-day. 

—is  the  History  of  England. 

"They  show  as  a  photograph  the  doings  of  those 
days.  And  like  a  photo,  petty  details  are  exag- 
gerated, whilst  great  matters  are  almost  left  un- 
touched. And  yet  they  are  invaluable,  and  perhaps 
on  that  very  account,  as  giving  us,  almost  un- 
consciously, a  glimpse  into  those  far-off  days. 

"  There  are  one  or  two  gaps.  Por  instance : 
from  1460  to  1540  there  is  a  long  blank.  The 
effect  produced  by  this  gap  is  to  place  side  by  side 
two  most  different  eras  of  English  history.  The 


weakness  of  the  last  Lancastrian  is  brought  into 
striking  contrast  with  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Tudors. 

"  Then  again,  the  Privy  Council  took  no  notice 
whatever  of  the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell.  As  I 
will  show  you,  the  Council  was  held  wherever 
Charles  II.  might  happen  to  be  during  his  wan- 
derings through  Prance,  Belgium,  or  the  Channel 
Isles. 

"  Our  own  special  registers,  all  of  which  we  have 
in  another  part  of  the  building,  and  which  I  will 
show  you,  date  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
And  as  you  will  see,  they  scarcely  differ  in  appear- 
ance, except  that  the  ink  is  a  little  faded,  and  the 
parchment  a  little  browner,  from  the  record  of  the 
one  which  I  wrote,  and  which  we  signed  last  week 
at  Windsor  Castle." 

Who  the  Councillors  are— 

"  Now,  Sir  Charles,  that  is  very  interesting," 
said  I.  "  Pray,  tell  me,  what  are  these  Councils 
of  which  we  read  as  being  so  constantly  held  at 
Windsor,  or  Osborne,  or  wherever  the  Queen 
may  happen  to  be  ? " 

"  They  are  very  simple  meetings,"  he  replied. 
"The  Queen,  of  course,  presides,  the  Lord 
President  submits  the  business  to  her,  and  I  am 
there  as  Clerk  to  witness  what  is  done,  and  to  sign 
all  orders.  There  must  always  be  three  people 
present  besides  the  Queen  herself." 

"  Well,  what  is  it  entitles  a  man  to  be  a  Privy 
Councillor  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,"  was  his  answer,  "  that  there  is 
any  special  qualification.  Certain  offices  carry 
membership  of  the  Council.  Certain  great  officers 
of  State  and  officers  in  the  Household,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  High  Chancellor, 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Lord  Steward,  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  the  Master  of  Horse,  the 
Master  of  Buckhounds.  All  these  are  Privy 
Councillors  ex  officio." 

"All  Right  Honourable  are  Privy  Councillors  ?  " 

"  No,  the  Lord  Mayor  is  not  necessarily  a  Privy 
Councillor.  He  is  styled  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord 
Mayor,  and  so  are  the  Lord  Mayors  of  York  and 
Dublin.  They  remain  Privy  Councillors  through 
every  change  of  Government ;  once  a  Privy  Coun- 
cillor always  one.  No,  I  do  not  know  that  there 
is  any  special  qualification  beyond  that  of  distin- 
guished service. 

—and  the  Advantages  they  Get. 

"  And  the  advantages  are  chiefly  honorary," 
continued  Sir  Charles,  with  a  smile.  "  A  Privy 
Councillor  has  a  right  to  serve  as  a  magistrate  in 
any  county,  whether  he  is  qualified  by  residence  or 
possession  of  land  or  not.  He  obtains  a  Dedimus 
protestamur  from  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  he  is 
allowed  to  wear  a  very  smart  uniform. 

"  It  also  gives  a  certain  precedence.  Ordinary 
Privy  Councillors  —  commoners,  I  mean — rank 
after  Knights  of  the  Garter  and  the  elder  sons  of 
barons.  Peers,  of  course,  go  according  to  their 
rank  in  the  peerage. 

"  The  Lord  Chancellor  comes  next  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  then  comes  the  Archbishop 
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of  York,  then  the  Lord  President,  and  after  him 
the  Lord  Privy  Seal.  This  precedence  had  its 
origin  many  hundreds  of  years  ago,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII." — and  as  Sir  Charles  said  the 
words  he  placed  in  my  hand  an  old  table  of  prece- 
dence, which  has  been  adhered  to  ever  since  : 

"  And  it  is  also  enacted  that  certain  sytt  and 
be  placed  in  such  order  and  fashion  as  is  above 
rehersed,  and  not  in  any  other  place,  by  auctorite 
of  this  present  acte."  And  then  follows  the  list 
of  names. 

"  What  is  the  nature  of  the  affairs  transacted 
by  the  Council,  Sir  Charles?  " 

What  the  Council  Does. 

"  Well,"  was  the  reply,  "they  are  so  very  varied 
that  it  is  difficult  to  deal  with  them  in  a  concise 
manner.  The  duties  comprise  all  kinds  of  pre- 
rogative and  statutory  proceedings,  from  proclaim- 
ing the  accession  of  the  Sovereign  to  the  regulation 
of  the  lights  of  fishing  boats,  and  including 
Admiralty  business,  quarantine,  Colonial  currency, 
grants  of  municipal  and  other  charters,  Colonial 
appeals,  schemes  of  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Charity 
Commissioners,  burial  orders,  etc. 

"Till  the  establishment  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  all  matters  connected  with  agriculture 
and  cattle  diseases  were  dealt  with  administratively 
by  the  Privy  Council.  The  affairs  of  the  Channel 
Islands  are  administered  by  a  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

"A  large  portion  of  the  work  of  the  Council 
Office  is  of  a  confidential  character,  and  great  dis- 
cretion and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  precedents 
is  required  to  answer  the  questions  of  those  who 
call  here  daily  for  information. 

The  Queen's  Share. 

"  One  thing  I  would  ask  you  to  note  specially, 
it  is  a  thing  not  generally  known.  There  are 
orders  in  Council  and  orders  of  Council.  Orders 
in  Council  are  made  by  the  Queen  herself  in 
Council ;  orders  of  Council  are  made  by  the  Lords 
of  the  Council.  To  the  Queen  in  Council  is  at 
times  left  the  decision  whether  a  given  Act  shall 
be  put  in  force. 

"  It  was  she,  for  instance,  who  decided,  in 
Council,  the  date  at  which  the  Divorce  Act  should 
come  into  operation.  This  shows  the  position  in 
which  the  Council  stands.  For  through  the  Privy 
Councillors,  and  through  them  alone,  can  the 
Monarch  act,  and  hence  the  powers  of  the  Crown 
are,  in  a  sense,  the  powers  of  the  Council.  If  you 
will  step  this  way  I  will  show  you  our  Council 
Chamber,"  and  as  he  spoke  Sir  Charles  rose  from 
his  seat,  and  together  we  left  the  room. 

Traversing  many  corridors,  we  came  at  last  to  a 
stately  chamber,  through  the  windows  of  which 
poured  a  great  flood  of  sunshine. 

"  Now  here,"  said  he,  "  the  Judicial  Committee 
with  its  registrar  is  always  sitting.  The  chair  at 
the  end  is  reserved  specially  for  the  Lord  Pre- 
sident.   No  one  ever  sits  there  but  he." 

"  No,"  he  went  on,  in  reply  to  a  question  of 
mine  as  to  whether  the  Privy  Council  embraced  a 
special  Ecclesiastical  Committee,  "  no,-  it  does  not ; 


all  ecclesiastical  matters  are  submitted  to  this 
Judicial  Committee.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
appeal  in  the  Lincoln  judgment.  You  know,  I 
suppose,  that  the  Star  Chamber  formed  part  of 
the  Privy  Council  until  it  was  abolished  by  Act  of 
Parliament." 

"  What  an  interesting  roll  of  names  yours  must 
be,"  I  went  on,  referring  to  the  Privy  Councillors 
of  the  past. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  the  greatest  names  in 
history  are  to  be  found  signed  to  our  records." 

The  Records  of  the  Council. 

By  this  time  we  were  traversing  a  part  of  the 
old  Palace  of  Westminster  which  adjoins  and 
opens  into  the  Privy  Council  Office,  and  as  he 
flung  open  the  door,  which  led  into  a  charming 
old-fashioned  high  wainscotted  room,  he  said  : — 

"  There,  that  room  is  said  to  have  been  the  site 
of  the  room  which  once  belonged  to  the  great 
Duke  of  Marlborough.  And  just  below  was  his 
cock-pit." 

Then  as  we  entered  a  lower  room  he  showed  me 
a  row  of  books  which  I  regarded  with  special 
interest,  "  for,"  said  my  kind  guide,  "  those  are 
the  records  of  the  Privy  Council."  Taking  down 
the  first  record,  he  opened  it  and  handed  it  to  me. 
It  was  a  minute,  very  clear,  very  elaborate,  very 
carefully  written,  as  though  only  yesterday,  and  it 
was  dated  August  20,  1540. 

"  Now  here,"  said  Sir  Charles,  as  he  placed  a 
very  small  volume  in  my  hand,  "  these  are  the 
minutes  of  the  Privy  Council  kept  by  Charles  II. 
in  his  wanderings  on  the  Continent,  for,  as  I  told 
you,  the  Privy  Council  took  no  notice  of  the 
Protectorate." 


I  must  say  that  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  to 
learn  from  a  contemporary  that  in  the  higher 
circles  The  Times  is  being  rapidly  superseded  by 
The  Morning  Post.  "  The  Thunderer  "  has  traded 
on  its  reputation  long  enough,  and  while  it  persists 
in  offering  a  pennyworth  of  matter — and  a  heavy 
pennyworth  at  the  best — for  three  times  its  value, 
it  must  not  be  surprised  if  its  place  is  taken  by 
more  go-a-head  penny  dailies.  There  is  a  good 
deal  in  a  name  such  as  The  Times  has  Earned  for 
itself,  but  the  great  B.  P.  is  very  particular  now- 
a-days,  and  I  should  advise  the  "  official  organ  "  to 
brighten  up  a  bit,  and  Buckle  to(o). 

The  most  northern  newspaper  in  the  world  is 
The  Nordkap,  published  at  Hammerstein.  The 
editor  and  his  assistants  work  in  a  small  house, 
roofed  with  turf.  News  arrives  to  The  jYordkap, 
not  by  telegram,  but  by  mail-boat,  and  the  world's 
events  reach  the  Hammersteiners  very  late,  gene- 
rally after  eight  days.  The  paper  is  published 
only  once  a  week,  so  that  the  news  is  not  un- 
frequently  a  fortnight  old.  Much  time  is  also  lost 
in  sending  copies  by  boat  to  the  different  sub- 
scribers living  on  the  shores  of  the  different  fiords. 
Some  subscribers  fetch  their  newspapers  them- 
selves, and  pay  for  them  in  kind,  that  is  by 
herrings  and  other  fish. 
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THE    SEARCH  LIGHT. 


KING    GEORGE    OP  GREECE. 

tLe  Petit  Journal,  Paris. 
ILLIAM,  Prince  of  Denmark,  pro- 
claimed King  of  the  Hellenes  June 
6th,  1863,  under  the  name  of  George 
the  First,  has  had,  not  to  speak  of 
other  successes,  the  cleverness  to 
reign  without  too  many  mischances 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
He  is  an  intelligent,  plain- 
mannered,  affable  sort  of  a  man,  who  has  found  a 
way  to  be  more  constitutional  than  the  democrats 
whose  destinies  he  pacifically  directs. 

It  would  perhaps  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  he 
entirely  pleases  his  subjects,  who  are  harder  to 
satisfy  than  the  most  whimsical  of  pretty  women, 
but  he  has  managed  not  to  displease  them  too 
much,  which  is  surely  doing  a  great  deal. 

Besides,  the  Greeks  would  with  an  ill-grace 
complain  of  a  king  who,  without  declaring  war, 
has  taken  and  kept  more  territory  than  many  a 
famous  conqueror. 

The  Good  Beginning- 
Good  omens  accompanied  his  entry  into  the 
land  ;  when  disembarking  at  the  Piraeus  he  brought 
along  with  his  luggage  the  Act  whereby  Great 
Britain  waived  all  claim  to  the  Seven  Isles — a 
princely  gift  indeed. 

At  the  date  of  his  ascending  the  throne  the  area 
of  Greece  did  not  exceed  47,500  square  kilometres. 
By  the  annexation  of  the  Ionian  Isles,  Thessaly, 
and  the  Arta  district  of  Epirus,  she  now  owns 
63,606  square  kilometres. 

No  longer  does  Greece  occupy  the  lowest  rank 
among  the  European  States  ;  she  is  larger  than  a 
united  Belgium  and  Holland.  In  any  other 
country  a  monarch  who  was  the  author  of  such 
benefits  would  be  popular;  in  Greece  they  have 
earned  for  him  respect  and  even  approbation  ;  and 
when  King  George  passes  through  the  street  he  is 
generally  saluted. 

—of  a  Prosperous  Reign. 
On  arriving  at  Athens  with  the  deputation  of 
notables  who  had  gone  to  Copenhagen  to  fetch 
him,  he  took  for  his  motto  the  following  beautiful 
maxim  : — "  My  strength  is  in  the  love  of  my 
people."  This  people  that,  during  Otho's  reign, 
had  so  often  changed  ministries  and  revolted,  has 
been  content  under  King  George  with  a  few  riots, 
which  have  done  no  damage  beyond  breaking  some 
window-glass. 

"  I  wish,"  said  the  young  prince,  in  his  first 
message  to  the  assemblies  of  the  country,  "to 
make  Greece  the  model  Oriental  kingdom."  He 
has  kept  his  word.  Security  is  absolute  throughout 
his  dominions. 

George  the  First  well  understands  the  mind  of 
his  subjects.  He  knows  that,  in  spite  of  their 
gestures  and  rhetoric,  the  Greeks  are  not  easily 
roused  to  enthusiasm ;  that  the  race,  with  all  its 
demonstrativeness  and  loquacity,  possesses  a  great 
fund  of  calm,  placid  reason  ;  that,  appearances  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  its  intellectual 
equilibrium  is  seldom  deranged  by  ecstasies  ;  that 


its  noisy  inertia  is  not  alarming  ;  and  that,  finally, 
the  rabid  orators  of  the  Athenian  cafes  are  rather 
arguers  than  lyric  poets. 

With  rare  tact  he  deemed  it  would  be  cruel  to 
offend  by  a  display,  in  any  event  expensive,  their 
good  opinion  of  themselves  and  their  passion  for 
equality.  Moreover,  when,  amid  the  acclaiming 
throng  under  his  palace  windows,  he  perceived 
the  Spartan  shepherds  who  so  superbly  drape 
themselves  in  sorry  felt  cloaks,  he  despaired  of 
being  more  magnificent  than  the  descendants  of 
Agesilaus. 

Therefore,  when  he  re-enters  his  capital  subse- 
quently to  his  annual  journey  among  the  Courts 
of  Europe,  he  is  always  careful  to  telegraph  from 
Corinth  to  his  Premier  not  to  permit  the  national 
artillery  to  fire  the  one  hundred  and  one  shots 
provided  for  by  regulation. 

Only,  when  he  must  make  himself  heard  in  the 
European  concert,  which  so  willingly  suppresses 
the  voice  of  the  feeble,  he  lacks  not  clever  speech 
to  disarm  the  evil-intentioned,  nor  commanding 
speech  to  disconcert  the  insolence  of  upstarts. 
How  his  People  Trust  Him. 

In  a  word,  through  the  wisdom  of  his  conduct, 
his  moderation,  and  a  small  dose  of  smiling 
scepticism,  which  saves  him  from  the  irony  of  the 
Greek  folk  who  detest  excess  even  in  the  matter 
of  phil-Hellenism,  this  blonde-moustached  blue- 
eyed  man  has  ably  directed  the  affairs  of  the  little 
brown  men  with  the  wideawake  eyes,  who  have 
put  their  trust  in  him. 

No  queen  is  more  beloved  or  more  respected 
than  Olga.  Her  benevolence  is  charming  and 
gracious  as  her  beauty.  Every  hour  not  conse- 
crated to  her  children  or  the  duties  of  her  station, 
is  without  reckoning  given  by  her  to  the  poor. 

The  Evanghelismas,  the  handsomest  of  Athenian 
hospitals,  is  placed  under  her  exalted  patronage. 
She  used  often  to  go  there  in  happier  days  with 
her  eldest  daughter,  the  deceased  Princess 
Alexandra,  and  beholding  them  return  in  the 
evening,  so  gay  and  so  like  each  other,  one  could 
not  tell  which  was  the  younger  of  the  two. 

The  King  and  Queen  of  Greece  are  fond  of 
family  life,  but  are  also  very  sociable  and 
hospitable. 

 -=Q@3QQa3S>3sH=  

The  success  of  that  excellent  and  well-edited 
periodical,  The  Young  Man,  has  determined  its 
conductor,  Mr.  F.  A.  Atkins,  to  bring  out  a  sister 
monthly  under  the  title  of  The  Young  Woman. 
So  far  as  I  can  gather  it  is  to  be  run  on  lines 
which  will  make  it  just  the  feminine  counterpart 
of  its  elder  brother.  Mr.  Atkins  has  secured  a 
very  strong  list  of  contributors,  including  the 
Countess  of  Aberdeen,  L.  T.  Meade,  Annie  S. 
Swan,  Mrs.  Crawford,  Mrs.  Fawcett,  Mrs.  Haweis, 
Mrs.  Bramwell  Booth,  Mrs.  Fenwick  Miller.  Miss 
Billington,  and  other  celebrities.  The  magazine 
is  to  be  sold  at  threepence,  and  the  first  number 
is  promised  for  September  23rd.  I  heartily  wish 
it  the  success  which,  if  it  is  conducted  on  at  all 
the  same  lines  as  The  Young  Man,  it  will  most 
thoroughly  deserve. 
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DR.   ARTHUR   CONAN  DOYLE. 


London. 


N  intimate  connection  between  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  and  the  writing  of 
romance  may  almost  be  regarded  as 
traditional  in  English  literature.  Tobias 
Smollett  was  apprenticed  to  a  Glasgow 
surgeon  before  he  accompanied  the 
naval  expedition  to  Carthagena,  and 
Charles  James  Lever  graduated  at 
Gottingen  before  he  tcok  to  doctoring  British 
diplomatists  at  Brussels  and  Florence. 

Smollett  expired  in  obscurity  at  Leghorn  in 
1771,  and  Lever  died  at  Trieste  exactly  a  century 
later  ;  but  neither  the  author  of  Peregrine 
Pickle  nor  the  inventor  of  Charles  O'M alley 
and  The  Dodds  was  as  fortunate  as  the  versatile 
creator  of  "Mr.  Sherlock  Holmes,"  who,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-three,  has  been  able  to  give  up  a 
promising  practice  as  an  eye-specialist,  and  settle 
down  to  the  less  fatiguing  business  of  a  successful 
novelist  in  the  still  rural  locality  of  South 
Norwood. 

His  Personality— 

In  our  own  days  the  "  Jews'  Hospital "  and  the 
"  Westmoreland  Society's  Schools  "  have  been  built 
at  Lower  Norwood.  But  the  roomy  houses  in  the 
Tennison  Road  retain  their  large  walled  gardens, 
while  their  fortunate  owners  still  enjoy  an  unim- 
paired view  of  a  broad  stretch  of  fertile  open 
country,  and  the  Surrey  hills  beyond  it. 

The  door  is  opened  by  a  big,  broad-shouldered 
man,  attired  in  a  suit  of  rough  heather  mixture, 
with  merry  laughing  eyes  and  the  frame  and 
moustache  of  a  Life  Guardsman.  Your  host  comes 
of  a  family  of  artists.  His  father  was  "  Dicky  " 
Doyle  of  Punch  fame,  and  his  grandfather  the 
"  H.  B."  whose  strikingly  fanciful  sketches  and 
clever  political  caricatures  were  celebrated  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Queen's  reign  and  throughout 
that  of  her  immediate  predecessor. 

—and  his  Home. 

There  is  no  trace  of  luxury  or  sestheticism  to  be 
found  in  Mr.  Doyle's  study.  From  the  open 
window  he  can  inhale  the  invigorating  breezes 
which  come  in  straight  from  the  Surrey  hills  ;  his 
solid  mahogany  writing-desk  is  more  useful  than 
ornamental ;  his  well-filled  bookshelves  (where 
medicine  and  poetry  fight  for  supremacy)  are  of 
the  plainest  and  most  serviceable  type ;  the  walls 
are  hung  with  his  father's  drawings,  all  bearing 
the  once  familiar  hieroglyphic  in  the  corner. 

Your  host  is  devoted  to  every  form  of  outdoor 
exercise,  and,  like  the  majority  of  his  literary 
brethren,  is  a  confirmed  smoker.  Lawn-tennis 
enters  very  largely  into  the  domestic  economy  of 
the  Tennison  Road,  and  the  crinolined  ladies  of 
"  Dicky "  Doyle's  earlier  efforts  look  down  smil- 
ingly from  their  coign  of  vantage  in  the  hall  on 
an  imposing  array  of  bats  and  cycling  gear. 

Conan  Doyle  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  where  he 
returned  in  1876,  as  a  lad  of  seventeen,  to  study 
medicine,  after  passing  his  boyhood  at  Stony- 
hurst  and  in  Germany.    The  next  five  years  of  his 


life  were  entirely  given  up  to  the  drudgery  of  his 
future  profession.  But,  with  the  commendable 
object  of  increasing  his  allowance  of  pocket-money, 
he  occasionally  thought  out  and  wrote  short  stories. 
The  first  of  these  was  accepted  at  once  by  Clutm- 
bers's  Journal. 

A  Trip  to  the  Arctic  Regions. 

A  few  months  before  he  came  of  age  he  took 
service  as  doctor  on  board  a  whaler,  but  the  robust 
health  of  the  crew  gave  him  little  or  no  oppor- 
tunity for  displaying  his  skill.  He  had,  neverthe- 
less, the  satisfaction  of  spending  his  twenty-first 
birthday  in  the  81st  degree  of  north  latitude,  and 
shooting  the  seals,  bears,  and  Arctic  birds  which 
now  relieve  so  effectively  the  prosaic  furniture  of 
his  workroom. 

On  again  reaching  Edinburgh  he  took  his  full 
academic  degree,  and  enlisted  as  surgeon  on  a 
passenger-ship  plying  between  England  and  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  where  he  passed  the  four- 
most  miserable  months  of  his  existence. 

He  next  moved  to  the  south,  and  established 
himself  as  a  general  practitioner  at  Southsea.  In 
the  course  of  eight  years  he  became  fairly  pros- 
perous, and,  although  his  practice  increased  con- 
siderably, he  never  entirely  gave  up  his  habit  of 
contributing  occasionally  to  the  magazines. 

Among  other  articles,  he  wrote  A  Study  in 
Scarlet,  for  Beeton's  Annual.  In  this  story  he 
created  his  best  friend  in  life,  "  Sherlock  Holmes." 
"  Sherlock"  stood  the  Southsea  doctor  in  good  stead, 
for  A  Study  in  Scarlet  was  rapidly  republished 
as  a  shilling  volume,  and  has  now  attained  the 
dignity  of  a  three-and-sixpenny  edition. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  he  next  wrote  The 
Firm  of  Girdlestone  and  Micah  Clarke.  The 
latter,  now  in  its  sixth  edition,  proved  a  real  hit, 
and  he  followed  up  his  triumph  by  devoting  two 
whole  years  to  the  elaboration  of  The  White 
Company. 

The  Struggle  between  Medicine  and  Literature. 

During  the  interval  his  inclination  wavered 
between  the  adoption  of  an  exclusively  literary 
career,  and  settling  in  town  as  a  specialist.  For 
the  moment  the  last-mentioned  design  prevailed, 
and  Conan  Doyle  put  his  ready  pen  aside,  to  study 
under  the  best  "eye"  doctors  in  Vienna  and 
London. 

Six  months  later  he  transferred  his  Arctic  relics 
and  "  H.  B."  portraits  to  Wimpole  Street,  and 
commenced  life  afresh  as  an  oculist.  Asa  mattes 
of  course,  he  again  began  to  write,  and  very  soon 
found  out  the  evident  incompatibility  between  the 
desk  and  the  consulting-room.  He  was  compelled 
to  attend  to  his  patients  in  the  morning  and 
spend  most  of  the  afternoon  at  the  hospital,  so 
that  no  time  remained  for  his  writing  but  a  por- 
tion of  the  night. 

For  months  he  struggled  to  combine  the  two 
wholly  dissimilar  avocations ;  but  in  the  end  his 
health  began  to  give  way,  and,  after  mature  con- 
sideration, he  resolved  "  to  throw  physic  to  the 
dogs,"  and  to  rely  entirely  on  the  profits  of  his 
books  and  articles. 
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AUSTRIA'S   NEXT  EMPRESS. 

-j!^^!       De  Tyd,    Amsterdam. 

was  only  by  a  stroke  of  grimmest  tragedy 
:jj§J5&!'    *na^  Maria  Theresa,  on  whose  head  will 
"SjJkSi     probably  one  day  sit  the  crown  of  the 
Hapsburgs,  was  raised  to  her  present 
jffiJS^     exalted  rank.    So  long  as  the  Crown 
V^tw*      Prince  Rudolf  was  alive,  she  had  no 
thought  of  Imperial  honours.  How  could 
she  have  ?    She  was  only  the  wife  of  the 
Emperor's  brother. 

She  was  an  Archduchess,  but  that  did  not 
matter.  Archduchesses  are  plentiful,  and  they 
are  not  looked  upon  as  important  personages. 
Austrian  etiquette  consigns  them  to  quiet  places 
and  inconspicuous  positions  at  the  Court.  She  was 
almost  regarded  with  pity,  since  she  was  wedded 
to  a  broke  Q-down  old  man  who  had  had  two  wives 
before  her. 

She  was  the  second  of  the  six  daughters  of  Dom 
Miguel,  and  by  all  odds  the  brightest  and  most 
beautiful.  She  was  just  finishing  her  schooling, 
and  was  barely  eighteen  years  old,  when  she  was 
married  to  the  Archduke  Charles  Louis,  who  was 
then  past  forty. 

A  Young  Wife- 
He  had  been  married  twice,  and  had  been  so 
much  in  love  with  one  of  his  wives  that  he  had  no 
heart  left  for  his  third.  He  looked  even  older 
than  he  was,  and  was  thoroughly  broken  down  in 
health  and  spirits. 

An  extraordinary  thing  it  seemed  to  link  with 
him  this  glorious  young  creature,  just  on  the 
threshold  of  womanhood  and  endowed  with  a 
beauty  that  made  her  the  admiration  of  Europe. 
He  had  not  even  political  importance  to  commend 
him,  for  he  was  perpetually  at  loggerheads  with 
the  ministry  and  exceedingly  unpopular  with  the 
public. 

He  would  live  and  die  an  Archduke ;  and  she 
would  be  doomed  to  the  dull  routine  of  Court  life, 
cramped,  fettered,  stifled.  It  was  a  strange  match. 
And  when  the  couple  appeared  together  in  Vienna, 
in  1873,  everyone  spoke  of  them  as  "spring  and 
autumn,"  and  the  name  was  as  apt  as  could  be 
desired. 

Very  soon  the  bride  found  her  conventional  life 
too  great  a  burden  to  be  borne.  She  was  conceded 
to  be  the  beauty  and  the  wit  of  the  Imperial  Court. 
But  that  did  not  satisfy  her.  She  was  so  full  of 
vital  energy  that  she  must  do  something — some 
work. 

—who  found  Idleness  Insupportable. 

The  exercise  she  took  was  amazing.  A  walk  of 
a  dozen  miles  was  only  an  afternoon's  diversion. 
Once  she  rode  without  a  pause  for  rest,  save  to 
change  horses,  from  Reichenau  to  Guns  and  back 
again,  fully  two  hundred  miles. 

But  even  these  things  did  not  suffice.  She  must 
have  something  to  do  that  would  be  exeicise  for 
brain  as  well  as  for  muscle.  So  in  sheer  despair 
she  told  her  husband  what  she  wanted.  He  looked 
at  her  in  surprise. 

"  Something  to  do  ?  But  you  are  an  Arch- 
duchess." 


"  Yes  ;  but  I  am  a  woman,  too." 

"  Well,  you  have  your  Court  engagements  to 
fulfil,  the  balls,  the  receptions,  the  opera.  Surely 
these  are  sufficient.  All  the  other  ladies  of  the 
Court  are  " 

"  Are  a  set  of  mummies,  dead  and  dried  up 
mummies ! "  she  exclaimed  with  flashing  eyes. 
"  And  I  don't  intend  to  share  their  fate,  if  I  can 
help  it." 

The  Archduke  was  astounded.  Of  all  the  proud 
and  ceremonious  Hapsburgs,  he  was  the  proudest 
and  stateliest.  Democratic  notions  were  his  most 
utter  abhorrence.  For  his  wife  to  talk  thus  was 
treason.  It  was  blasphemy.  He  entreated,  ex- 
postulated.   But  all  in  vain. 

Her  impetuous  spirit  overruled  him  completely, 
and  he  let  her  have  her  own  way,  shaking  his 
head  forebodingly  over  what  seemed  to  him  to  be 
nothing  but  the  tumbling  to  ruins  of  the  very 
pillars  of  society. 

How  she  Established  a  Salon- 
Maria  Theresa  began  by  throwing  open  the  doors 
of  her  home  and  inviting  in  all  persons  of  real 
worth  and  distinction — artists,  scholars,  diplomats, 
everybody  worth  knowing.  She  welcomed  them 
without  ceremony,  so  that  they  felt  as  much  at 
ease  as  though  they  were  in  their  own  drawing- 
rooms. 

Thus  was  established  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
salons  in  Europe.  For  her  invitations  did  not 
require  repetition  to  win  acceptance.  The  people 
came  eagerly.  The  Empress  had  never  done  such 
a  thing.  She  spent  most  of  her  time  away  from 
the  capital,  in  a  shooting-lodge  in  the  mountains, 
and  wras  only  to  be  seen  on  stiff  State  occasions, 
when  no  one  could  get  near  her.  She  disliked 
society,  and  did  not  conceal  the  fact. 

But  this  radiant  young  Archduchess  had  a  real 
love  for  her  kind,  and  was  never  so  happy  as 
when  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd.  The  Prater,  on  a 
fete  day,  in  her  eyes,  was  infinitely  more  interest- 
ing— "  more  humanising,"  she  would  say — than 
any  spectacle  of  solitary  grandeur  the  Alps  could 
afford. 

As  a  hostess  she  was  perfect.  It  was  a  charm- 
ing sight  to  see  her  at  one  of  her  grand  receptions 
passing  from  guest  to  guest,  addressing  to  each  in 
turn  a  cordial  gracious  greeting — a  greeting  for 
the  individual,  not  for  the  mere  unit  in  the 
crowd. 

—which  Quickly  became  Famous. 

She  had  the  royal  gift  of  never  forgetting  a  face 
or  a  name,  and  could  congratulate  an  author  on 
his  latest  book,  or  an  artist  on  the  sketch  he  had 
just  finished,  without  any  danger  of  confusing  the 
two ;  but  then  she  had  really  read  the  book  and 
seen  the  sketch,  for  her  love  of  literature  and  art 
was  intense. 

Thus  she  soon  became  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  most  idolised  members  of  the  whole  Imperial 
family.  Her  husband  was  partly  shocked,  partly 
gratified,  but  his  admiration  for  her  led  him  to 
stand  aside  and  let  her  do  as  she  pleased. 

Others  of  his  family  were  not  so  complacent. 
They  did  not  hesitate  to  express  openly  their  dis- 
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approval  of  her  conduct,  which  they  declared  to 
be  scandalous. 

These  social  activities,  however,  were  not  enough 
to  occupy  fully  Maria  Theresa's  attention.  She 
therefore  made  herself  a  sort  of  patron  saint  of 
every  good  cause  that  came  to  her  notice. 

It  was  she  who  chiefly  made  what  it  is  the 
famous  Home  for  Servant  Girls  at  Vienna,  one  of 
the  most  admirable  institutions  in  Europe.  Hospi- 
tals, asylums,  schools,  churches,  all  found  in  her  a 
generous  patron. 

Her  husband's  wealth  is  almost  limitless,  and 
she  holds  his  purse-strings.  So  the  grateful 
objects  of  her  benevolence  are  to  be  numbered  by 
thousands.  Struggling  authors,  artists,  and 
musicians  she  has  aided  to  achieve  the  success 
they  deserved.  Scientific  and  literary  enterprises 
have  received  from  her  hands  the  assistance  they 
required.  Widows  and  orphans  innumerable  have 
had  their  wants  relieved.  Indeed,  to  all  the 
great  Empire  with  which  she  is  connected  she  has 
been  a  veritable  Lady  Bountiful. 

Her  many  Aets  of  Charity. 

One  of  her  latest  works  of  charity — her  own, 
from  beginning  to  end — is  the  purchase  of  a  large 
house  and  garden  at  Meran.  This  she  will  turn 
into  a  hospital  for  the  patients  of  her  brother-in- 
law,  the  Bavarian  Duke  Charles  Theodore,  who  is 
one  of  the  most  expert  oculists  in  the  world,  and 
who  annually  treats  thousands  of  patients  gratui- 
tously. 


When  the  dreadful  Meyerling  tragedy  plunged 
the  Empire  into  mourning,  there  was  just  one 
thought  that  gave  comfort  to  the  people.  That 
was,  that  the  next  heir  to  the  throne  was  the 
Archduke  Charles  Louis,  the  husband  of  Maria 
Theresa. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  they  were  anxious  to 
have  him  for  their  Emperor.  But  the  thought  of 
having  his  wife,  one  day,  for  their  Empress  was 
very  welcome.  It  is  well  known  that  he  was 
reluctant  to  be  considered  in  the  succession. 
Indeed,  it  was  publicly  announced  that  he  would 
resign  his  rights  in  favour  of  his  son  by  his  second 
wife. 

How  She  Forced  Her  Husband  into  His  Position. 

But  Maria  Theresa  would  listen  to  nothing  of 
the  sort.  She  frankly  asked  her  husband  it'  he- 
was  a  coward.  If  not,  why  did  he  shrink  from 
assuming  the  duties  which  Providence  laid  upon 
him?  So  she  constrained  him  to  accept  the 
presumptive  heirship,  and  thus  will  herself  become 
Empress  of  Austria,  provided,  of  course,  that  her 
husband  outlives  his  brother,  the  present  Emperor,. 
Francis  Joseph. 

This  he  is  likely  to  do;  for,  although  he  is 
now  nearly  sixty  years  old,  he  is  apparently  re- 
gaining his  health  and  renewing  his  youth, 
while  Francis  Joseph  is  rapidly  failing.  As  for 
Maria  Theresa,  she  is  only  thirty-seven,  and 
has  the  spirits  of  seventeen,  with  the  wisdom  of 
seventy. 
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THE  INEVITABLE. 

Journal,  Aberdeen. 

I  like  the  man  who  faces  what  he  must 

With  step  triumphant  and  a  heart  of  cheer ; 
Who  fights  the  daily  battle  without  fear  ; 
Sees  his  hopes  fail,  yet  keeps  unfaltering  trust 
That  God  is  God  ;  that  somehow,  true  and  just 
His  plans  work  out  for  mortals  ;  not  a  tear 
Is  shed  when  fortune,  which  the  world  holds 
dear, 

Falls  from  his  grasp ;  better,  with  love,  a  crust 
Than  living  in  dishonour ;  envies  not, 

Nor  loses  faith  in  man ;  but  does  his  best 
Nor  ever  murmurs  at  his  humbler  lot, 

But  with  a  smile  and  words  of  hope,  gives  zest 
To  every  toiler  ;  he  alone  is  great, 
Who  by  a  life  heroic  conquers  fate. 

 ■qooaOQaoaassc 

SAINT  AND  SINNER. 

Life,  New  York. 

Half  hidden  in  the  pew,  she  sits. 
A  truant  sunbeam  softly  flits 
Across  her  modest,  saint-like  face, 
As  if  the  angels  thought  to  trace 
Upon  those  features  that  they  love 
An  Easter  blessing  from  above. 
Demure,  with  modest  eyes  downcast 
My  angel  sits.    Ah,  I  would  fast 
For  forty  days  for  just  one  look 
From  those  sweet  eyes  bent  on  the  book  ; 
And  if  she'd  give  me  three  or  four, 
I'd  be  content  to  eat  no  more. 

HER  THOUGHTS. 

Those  horrid  aisles  (that  dress  is  brown), 
I  wish  those  people  would  sit  down. 
Now,  where  could  she  have  got  that  fan  ? 
Oh,  I  suppose  some  silly  man. 
Dear,  dear,  that  choir-boy  has  a  cold. 
How  that  man  stares  !    He's  really  bold. 
My  bonnet !    Can  it  have  a  crook  ? 
I  wish  I'd  taken  one  more  look. 

Umph  ;  who  is  that  with  the  Pratts  ?  , 

What  sights  they  are  in  those  new  hats  ! 

There's  Percy — won't  he  be  enraged 

When  Clara  tell's  him  she's  engaged  ? 

My  !  what  a  fright  Bess  is  in  blue  ! 

It  cost  her  ninety  dollars,  too. 

Well,  I  paid  eighty  (what  a  muss ! 

But  then  pa  always  makes  a  fuss.) 

Oh,  my  !  there's  Smithy — such  a  face  ! 

(Those  horrid  psalms  ?    I've  lost  my  place.) 

I  hope  his  sermon  won't  be  long  ; 

The  poor,  dear  fellow  isn't  strong. 

Why,  there  is  Fred  !    Dear  me,  what  next  ? 

I  hope  I  won't  forget  the  text. 


BOTH   ARE  MOTHERS. 

Bulletin,  Pittsburg. 

Radiant  with  vernal  grace  and  summer  flowers, 
The  English  landscape  in  rich  splendor  glows : 

Half  hidden  'mid  sweet  labyrinths  of  bowers, 
A  snow-white  cottage  nestles  like  a  rose. 

Within,  a  woman  sits,  supremely  blessed. 

Her  clear  blue  eyes  reflect  a  boundless  joy, 
When,  with  long  kisses  on  a  loving  breast, 

She  soothes  to  sleep  her  little  dimpled  boy  ! 
****** 

Delhi's  majestic  temples,  domed  and  porched, 
Tower  up  in  proud  magnificent  array ; 

The  sluggish  Ganges  by  the  fierce  sun  scorched, 
Gleams  like  a  scimetar  in  hot  midday. 

A  woman  kneels  among  the  reeds  and  sands, 

Kissing  a  wee  bronzed  child  that  coos  and  smiles. 
Enough — great  Brahma  speaks  ! — with  trembling 
hands 

She  hurls  her  first-born  to  the  crocodiles  ! 


WHAT     WOULD     THIS  BROAD 
EARTH  BE? 

Journal,  Londonderry. 

What  would  this  broad  earth  be 

If  in  vain  quest  we  found 
No  faith  or  loyalty 

Within  its  barren  round  ? 
If  pain,  and  ache,  and  loss 

Would  crush  our  spirits  down, 
And  we  should  bear  a  cross, 

And  never  wear  the  crown  ? 
If  such  be  destiny, 
What  would  this  broad  earth  be  ? 

What  would  this  broad  earth  be 

If,  loveless  and  alone, 
We  found  no  heart-pulse — we 

To  throb  to  ours  alone  ? 
No  lips  to  fan  our  brows 

With  kisses  fond  and  sweet  ? 
No  fruit  from  fancy's  boughs 

To  nestle  at  our  feet  ? 

Void  of  such  boons,  ah  me  ! 
What  would  this  broad  earth  be  ? 

What  would  this  broad  earth  be 

With  all  its  pomp  and  bloom 
If  no  eternity 

Stretched  out  beyond  the  tomb  ? 
If,  through  the  clouds  of  death 

That  draped  the  arching  skies, 
We  saw  with  eyes  of  faith, 

No  dream  of  paradise  ? 
If  clods  of  clay  were  we, 
What  would  this  broad  earth  be  ? 
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itories  and  General  Articles 


LOVED   TOO  WELL. 

Evelyn  Thorpe,  in  The  Sunday  Mercury, 


New  York. 


URELY  this  was  a  dull  town,  if  there 
ever  was  one. 

The  walking  gentleman  swore  below 
his  breath  and  the  low  comedian  got 
out  between  the  acts  and  regaled  him- 
self with  too  much  beer.  It  was  raining 
outside,  and  the  roof  of  the  "  opera- 
house  "  of  Minersville  leaked  in  places. 
The  company  had  been  doing  one-night  stands, 
and  they  knew  something  of  barnstorming.  But 
what  they  wanted  to  know  now  was  "  why  the 
advance  agent  had  booked  them  for  two  nights  in 
this  hole." 

Half  of  the  properties  and  costumes  had  not 
arrived,  and  the  leading  lady  walked  on,  in  her 
runaway  scene,  with  her  travelling  ulster  thrown 
over  her  ball-dress  instead  of  the  white-and-gold 
Canton  flannel  feint  of  a  gorgeous  opera-cloak 
which  she  should  have  worn.  She  walked  on,  it 
has  been  said.  Properly,  she  should  have  rushed 
on.  But,  for  this  handful  of  top-booted,  red- 
tleeved  men,  who  whistled  and  stamped  and 
expectorated  violently  right  and  left,  what  was 
the  use  of  giving  one's  self  any  trouble?  The 
audience  would  not  know  the  difference. 

This,  on  general  principles,  was  the  great  fault 
of  the  leading  lady.  She  was  rather  too  prone 
not  to  think  it  worth  while  to  take  trouble.  She 
and  the  manager  had  had  words  more  than  once. 
He  had  threatened  to  replace  her.  She  had 
laughed  in  a  cool  and  impertinent  way  she  had. 

"  It  would  not  be  quite  so  easy  to  replace  me," 
she  said.  For  the  rest  she  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
What  did  she  care  ? 

She  sauntered  to 
one  of  her  speeches, 
swept  the  audience, 
arrested. 

He  was  there  again. 

"He "was  a  mere  youth, 
perhaps  he  was  not  so  young.  He  had  one  of 
those  absurdly  ingenuous  visages  that  never  grow 
old.  This  was  the  leading  lady's  thought  of  him. 
He  had  taken  his  seat  quite  far  in  the  background 
to-night,  as  if  ashamed  of  his  insistence,  afraid  of 
being  caught  at  his  post  again. 

This  time  the  actress  looked  at  him  attentively 
while  she  went  mechanically  through  her  thrilling 
dialogue  with  the  heavy  villain.  His  eyes  de- 
voured her.  He  had  the  ecstatic  mien  of  a  devotee 
before  a  saint.  The  leading  lady  had  not  always 
stormed  barns.    She  had  a  different  part  behind 


the  footlights  now  to  deUver 
Her  pencilled  eyes  leisurely 
At  one  bench  they  became 


Or,  who  knows  ?- 


her.  It  was  not  a  new  thing  in  her  life  to  be 
looked  at  as  this  wild  Western  cowboy  looked,  for 
he  was  probably  something  like  a  cowboy ;  she  did 
not  know  or  care.  She  had  only  begun  to  notice 
him  after  his  pleading,  rapt  eyes  had  encountered 
hers  night  after  night,  and  she  had  awakened  to  a. 
perception  that  he  was  following  the  company  from 
place  to  place.  The  woman  was  no  longer  in  ner 
very  first  youth.  Much  experience  was  hers.  She 
recognised  the  look  in  the  supposititious  cowboy's 
wide-open  blue  eyes  as  denoting  that  rarest  thing 
in  nature,  an  absolutely  self -abnegating  passion, 
unconscious  of  self. 

From  then  on  she  began  to  take  a  certain  half- 
diverted,  half -commiserating  interest  in  him.  And 
to-night,  if  he  were  at  his  usual  post  when  the 
actors  went  out — he  lingered  to  the  last,  humbly 
in  the  background,  until  she  left  the  house,  and 
then  followed  her  and  the  rest  to  their  hotel — it 
went  through  her  mind  that  she  would  speak  to 
him. 

He  was  at  his  usual  post,  near  the  door.  And 
she  spoke  to  him.  He  stood  speechless  before  her, 
as  if  the  heavens  had  opened  upon  him. 

"  I  suppose  you  want  to  know  me,"  she  said, 
studying  him  carelessly  with  the  great,  worn- 
looking  eyes,  whose  size  was  further  increased  by 
the  dark  line  around  them.  "  I've  noticed  your 
fidelity.  It  is  uncommon  enough  to  be  rather 
amusing.  I  warn  you  that  I'm  not  at  all  the  sort 
of  woman  you  will  get  any  joy  from  knowing. 
But  come  and  see  me  to-morrow  if  you  care  to 
make  the  trial." 

She  left  him  standing  there. 

The  following  day  he  appeared  at  the  two-storey 
frame  building,  which  constituted  the  Minersville 
hotel. 

Melanie — such  was  the  name  he  had  learned  to 
know  her  by  by  the  bills — received  him  in  a  bare 
room,  with  the  crude  daylight  pouring  in.  Hers 
was  a  face  whose  beauty  had  been  ravaged  by 
something  more  than  time.  But  there  was  still 
something  about  her  that  made  her  unlike  all 
other  women. 

"  What  is  your  name  ?  "  she  said  to  her  visitor. 

"  Conrad  Kepler." 

"  Well,  then,  Conrad  Kepler,  you  are  doing  a 
foolish  thing  to  fall  in  love  with  me.  I  see  that 
you  really  do  love  me.  And  it  is  folly,  harmful 
folly,  to  you.  Why  waste  your  time  following 
me  from  place  to  place  ?  Go  back  to  the  pretty, 
innocent,  fresh  young  girl  who  loves  you.  I  am 
sure  there  is  such  a  one.  Marry  her,  settle  down 
on  your  farm  or  your  ranch,  and  be  happy.  You 
have  nothing  to  do  with  such  as  I  am." 

"  I  love  you,"  said  Conrad  Kepler. 
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"You  love  the  paint  and  the  powder,  and  the 
cheap  finery  and  paste  diamonds,  and  the  poses  I 
take,  and  the  shriek  I  give  when  my  lover  deserts 
me.  You  are  unsophisticated,  and  you  love  all 
that." 

"  I  love  you,"  the  young  man  insisted,  quietly. 

"  I  thought  it  only  kind  to  let  you  come  here 
that  you  might  see  me  as  I  am." 

"  I  love  you."  This  was  Conrad  Kepler's  only 
answer. 

*  *  *  * 

The  company  had  moved  on  to  still  another 
Minersville.  The  places  were  so  alike  the  name 
scarcely  seemed  to  matter.  And  Conrad  Kepler, 
dogged,  humble,  asking  nothing,  content  with  his 
unrequited  adoration,  with  a  chance  crumb,  had 
followed  the  company  again. 

One  day  the  low  comedian  permitted  himself  a 
bibulous  joke  on  the  subject.  Melanie  gave  him  a 
look  that  silenced  him.  She  was  not  liked  by  her 
associates,  but  she  was  rarely  molested.  It  appeared 
tacitly  agreed  that  she  should  be  allowed  to  go  her 
way. 

That  same  afternoon  she  said  to  Kepler  : — 

"  All  this  must  cease.  I  was  indifferent  as  to 
what  you  did  at  first.  I  did  not  care  about  you 
one  way  or  the  other.  But  now  I  have  a  friend- 
ship for  you.  To  love  you  would  be  an  absurdity. 
I  shall  never  love  anyone.  All  that  is  dead,  and 
the  ashes  have  covered  it.  I  never  had  a  brother. 
But  I  feel  that  you  would  not  have  done  badly  for 
one.  I  like  you.  I  must  respect  your  feeling. 
You  force  me  to  do  so.  And,  liking  you  and  re- 
specting you,  I  tell  you,  once  for  all,  to  waste  no 
more  time  on  me.  Go  back  to  your  home,  to  your 
friends,  to  the  girl  who  loves  you." 

"  I  can't  go  back,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  can  only 
tell  you  one  thing — I  love  you." 

"  Why  ?  "  she  demanded,  impatiently. 

"  You  are  beautiful  " 

She  laughed. 

"  Not  now  !  " 

"  You  are  beautiful  to  me,"  he  went  on,  un- 
abashed, "  as  the  sun  and  stars.  I  never  knew 
what  life  meant  till  I  saw  you  that  first  night. 
After  that  it  was  fatal.  You  may  say  or  do  as 
you  like.  I  must  love  you.  I  can't  help  it.  Yes, 
it  is  fate." 

She  had  been  pacing  the  room  all  day  restlessly. 
All  day  she  had  been  restless.  The  ghost  of  the 
bygone  past  had  risen  out  of  its  shallow  grave. 
That  morning  as  she  stood  at  the  window  a  man 
had  walked  by  on  the  other  side  of  the  rough, 
glaring  mining-town  street.  She  had  but  seen  the 
back  of  his  shoulders,  a  certain  turn  of  the  neck. 
But  how  the  spectral  memories  rushed  back.  It 
was  only  a  chance  resemblance,  of  course.  But, 
oh,  fool !  How  could  she  have  cheated  herself 
with  the  thought  that  she  was  turning  to  stone, 
becoming  senseless,  incapable  of  the  old  wild  throb, 
the  old  wild  agony  ?  J ust  a  chance  resemblance, 
and  it  had  waked  this  tumult  of  the  soul. 

"  Soul !  "  she  repeated  to  herself  with  a  bitter, 
inward  laugh.  "  I  did  not  know  I  held  one. 
That's  dead,  too.  He  had  none  —  very  surely, 
and  he  killed  mine." 


Now,  abruptly,  she  stopped  before  Conrad  Kepler. 
A  strange  thought  had  flashed  upon  her ;  had 
taken  possession  of  her.  Her  great  eyes  held  his 
with  a  new  power. 

"  I  wonder  if  you  really  love  me,  and  how 
much  ?  "  she  said,  more  to  herself  than  to  him. 

"  Yes,  I  love  you,"  he  murmured.  To  him  it 
was  the  simplest  thing  on  earth. 

"  How  much  ?  "  she  repeated,  a  sombre  fire  be- 
ginning to  burn  in  her  eyes,  a  little  tremor 
quivering  in  her  thin  nostril.  "  How  much  ? 
Enough  to  die  for  me  ?  Enough  to  kill — to  kill 
for  me  ?  " 

She  held  her  breath  as  if  suspended.  Breath- 
lessly, too,  Conrad  Kepler  looked  at  her.  What 
did  she  mean  ?    He  did  not  know.    But,  without 

hesitancy,  he  answered — 
"  Yes." 

"  You  would  kill  a  man  whom  I  might  point 
out  to  you,  saying,  '  That  man  wronged  me,  that 
man  murdered  me,  morally  and  mentally.:  took 
the  joy  of  life  from  me  for  ever.  That  man  I 
hate  with  an  undying  hatred.  Revenge  me.  Kill 
him.'    You  would  do  that  ?  " 

She  fell  back  from  him,  her  features  relaxing, 
her  fingers  trembling. 

"  Yes." 

"  You  are  a  phenomenon  of  devotion  !  "  she  ex- 
claimed, with  a  harsh,  discordant  laugh.  "You 
are  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  But  possess 
your  soul  in  peace.  I  shall  ask  no  such  desperate 
service  of  you." 

*  *  *  * 

She  had  thought  it  a  chance  resemblance.  It 
was  not  that.  That  same  night,  in  the  midst  of 
the  play,  Melanie  saw  him — the  only  man  she  had 
ever  loved  ;  the  man  who,  years  before,  had  in- 
duced her  to  marry  him,  only  that  she  might  learn 
that  he  had  another  wife. 

.  She  had  left  him,  asking  herself  wThat  she  should 
do  with  her  ruined  life.  She  had  beauty  :  some 
talent.  She  went  on  the  stage.  But  the  springs 
of  all  hope,  all  endeavour,  were  broken.  She  did 
not  try  to  rise.  What  use '?  She  could  live,  after 
a  fashion,  a  few  years.  At  the  wnrst  life  was  not 
long.  And,  at  the  end,  there  was  the  peace  and 
rest  of  death.  Thus  she  had  said  within  her  own 
soul.  And  eight  years  had  passed.  And  now,  for 
the  first  time,  across  the  flaring  footlights,  on  the 
outskirts  of  civilisation,  his  steady  eyes  met  hers. 

Conrad  Kepler's  rapt,  unwavering  glance,  from 
another  part  of  the  hall,  followed  her  every 
motion.  But  Melanie,  on  this  night,  knew  not 
even  that  he  was  there. 

The  following  day  he  went  to  her  hotel.  She 
had  gone  out,  he  was  told.  The  company  were  to 
move  on  late  that  night. 

The  young  man  followed  the  direction  indicated 
to  him,  and  which  the  actress  had  taken  in  leaving 
the  hotel.  It  led  him  to  a  stony,  level  space  on 
the  confines  of  the  town.  Arrived  there,  he 
paused  abruptly  and  remained  rooted  to  the 
ground.  Beyond  the  unfinished  brick  wall  of  a 
house,  which  had  been  hastily  run  up  and  left 
uncompleted,  and  which  now  screened  his  own 
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figure  from  view,  there  stood  in  relief  against  the 
evening  sky  two  forms — Melanie  and  a  man. 

The  man  appeared  to  plead,  to  urge,  to  insist. 
The  woman,  whom  Conrad  Kepler  loved,  stood 
regarding  him  with  folded  arms.  The  pose  of  her 
head,  the  rigidity  of  her  body,  were  eloquent  of 
contempt,  of  speechless,  quivering  anger. 

Then  she  turned,  he  following,  and  moved  away, 
walking  quickly  in  the  direction  of  the  unfinished 
building.  Conrad  Kepler,  as  they  approached, 
drew  further  back.  They  did  not  see  him.  There 
was  a  look  on  the  woman's  face  that  had  never 
been  there  before.  Still  the  man  appeared  to 
urge,  to  plead.  He  was  handsome,  he  had,  in 
some  wise,  the  air  of  a  man  of  the  world.  Then, 
quite  near  the  screening  wall,  Melanie  for  an  instant 
stopped.  Conrad  Kepler  could  not  see  her  face 
now.  But  he  could  divine  its  expression  by  the 
ringing,  yet  trembling,  tones  of  her  voice. 

"  Love  you  ?  You  speak  of  love  now — now  ? 
What  do  you  know  of  it  ?  What  did  you  know  of 
it  eight  years  ago  ?  Love  means  truth.  Do  you 
know  what  truth  means,  even  ?  No  !  Had  you 
killed  me,  in  the  body,  you  would  have  wronged 
me  less.  My  heart,  my  soul,  all  that  was  vital 
within  me,  you  did  kill !  Your  oaths  betrayed — 
defiled  !  Better  death  a  thousand  times  than  the 
hurt  you  did  to  me  ! " 

She  had  hurried  on  again,  the  man  still  at  her 
side.    But  Conrad  Kepler  had  not  moved. 

After  an  interval,  of  which  he  knew  not  the 
duration,  he  stirred.  Night  had  fallen.  Only  in 
the  west  the  sky  still  burned  dully,  like  a  reflec- 
tion of  distant  camp  fires. 

#  #  #  #  # 

In  the  hotel  there  was  confusion.  The  theatrical 
company  were  preparing  to  leave.  No  one  noticed 
a  slight,  boyish-looking  man  pass  up  the  stairs. 
He  asked  for  no  one.  But  in  a  few  moments 
he  stood  before  a  door  and  entered. 

Melanie  was  alone  in  the  room.  She  turned 
swiftly.  Some  great  change  had  been  wrought  in 
her  since  Conrad  Kepler  had  seen  her  last.  But  he 
observed  nothing.    His  eyes  were  set  and  glassy. 

"  I  am  glad  you  came.  I  had  something  to  tell 
you  with  my  good-bye  " 

"  I,  too,  have  something  to  tell  you,"  he  said, 
interrupting. 

And  now  she  had  been  struck  with  something- 
strange  about  him. 

"  What  ?  "    Her  lips  just  formed  the  word. 

"  I  have  killed  him." 

She  did  not  shriek.    She  tried  twice  to  speak. 

"  I  have  killed  him.  I  heard  you  this  evening. 
Then  I  knew  what  you  meant  yesterday.  I  laid 
in  wait  for  him  after  he  left  you — left  this  house 
— an  hour  ago.  I  followed  him.  It  is  done  now 
—all  done." 

Then  words  came  to  her,  and  a  laugh  that  was 
worse  than  sobs. 

"  Fool !  Fool !  "  she  shrieked.  "  I  loved  him  in 
spite  of  all !  The  Avoman  who  stood  betAveen  us 
is  dead,  and  I  promised,  at  last,  before  he  left  me 
just  now,  to  forgive  all  and  to  marry  him  to- 
morrow ! " 


A   BIG  DIAMOND. 

Ueber  Land  und  Meer,  Stuttgart 

THE  second  largest  diamond  in  the  world  is  now 
undergoing  the  cutting  process  at  Antwerp. 
Its  weight  is  at  present  474  carats,  but  it 
will  lose  no  less  than  274  carats  before  it  is  ready 
for  the  market.  Even  then,  however,  it  will  be 
the  second  largest  diamond  in  the  world,  standing 
between  the  280  carats  of  the  Persian  diamond 
"Great  Mogul"  and  the  197^^8  carats  of  the 
Russian  "  Orloflf "  brilliant. 

Roughly  speaking  the  Antwerp  stone  will  be 
about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  In  its  present 
state  it  measures  2'741  inches  by  1*767  inches.  Its 
polished  surface  will  measure  '786  inches  each 
way. 

Some  idea  of  the  enormous  expense  of  the 
transmutation  of  these  costly  trifles  from  the 
natural  to  the  commercial  state  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  the  great  English  Crown  diamond, 
the  Koh-i-Noor,  which  has  only  the  comparatively 
modest  weight  of  102|  carats,  cost  no  less  than 
£8,000  to  cut  and  polish. 

The  polishing  of  a  very  large  diamond  is  a  verv 
slow  process,  and  it  will  be  some  years  before  the 
actual  value  of  the  Antwerp  stone  can  be 
determined,  as  its  lustre  and  water  cannot  be 
decided  until  it  has  left  the  polisher's  hands. 

 -™ — QQ®3>3Q@3ass»—  

The  Pall  Mall  Budget,  which  is  quite  the 
brightest  weekly  published,  contained  an  interest- 
ing innovation  the  other  day  in  the  shape  of  a 
number  of  snap-shot  portraits  taken  outside  Mr. 
Stuart  Rendel's  house  at  Carlton  Gardens,  where 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  staying.  The  attitudes  in 
which  the  camera  caught  some  of  the  visitors  were 
very  amusing.  One  would  never  believe  that  the 
human  leg  looks  so  ridiculous  at  any  portion  of 
its  step.  There  were  particularly  happy  little  views 
of  Sir  William  Harcourt  getting  out  of  a  carriage 
and  Mrs.  Gladstone  getting  into  one. 

Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis  has  returned  to 
the  editorial  chair  of  Harper's  Weekly,  of  New 
York,  after  an  absence  of  between  five  and  six 
months,  two  of  which  he  spent  in  Western 
America,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  in  England. 

The  fruits  of  the  first  excursion  have  already 
appeared  in  his  own  journal  under  the  title  of 
The  West  from  a  Car  Window  ;  the  results  of 
his  investigation  of  the  facts  and  follies  of  London 
society  will  be  a  feature  of  Harper  s  Magazine. 

Mr.  Davis'  reputation  is  one  of  the  most 
quickly  acquired  in  contemporary  literary  history. 
Three  years  ago  he  was  beginning  to  make  a  name 
in  newspaper  ofiices,  but  his  star  was  enveloped  in 
the  cloud  of  anonymity. 

To-day  he  has  more  orders  than  he  can  fill,  and 
is  in  the  fortunate  position  of  being  able  to  name 
his  own  prices.  His  latest  quotation  (to  use  a 
'change  term)  is  <£50  for  any  very  short  story.  His 
father  is  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
and  his  mother  has  a  reputation  as  a  short  story 
writer  extending  back  over  at  least  a  quarter  of  ? 
century. 
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HOW  STATUES  ARB  CARVED. 


Gartenlaube, 


Leipsig. 


hand, 


^  VER  YBODY  is  familiar  with  the  working 
methods  of  the  Painter,  the  Architect, 
or  the  Photographer,  but  very  few 
people  have  more  than  a  hazy  idea  as  to 
the  means  which  a  Sculptor  uses  in  the 
various  stages  of  fashioning  statues. 

There  is  many  a  Sculptor  who  has 
never  had  a  mallet  or  chisel  in  his 
despite  the  fact  that  these  are  considered 
the  indispens.able  implements  of  his  art.  The  real 
difficulty  of  l^s,  as  of  all  other  arts,  is  the  realisa- 
tion of  the  ideal  which  the  mind  of  the  genius  has 
evolved. 

To  do  this  repeated  trials  and  failures  are 
necessary,  and  therefore  the  material  on  which 
the  sculptor  does  his  real  work  must  be  something 
much  more  plastic  and  manageable  than  the  un- 
yielding bronze  or  marble.  The  master  artist 
works  not  in  stone  or  metal  but  in  modelling  clay, 
a  grey  greasy  kind  of  earth  not  unlike  glaziers, 
putty. 

How  the  Artist- 
Like  every  other  artist  he  uses  a  sketch  as  the 
foundation  of  his  work.  This  fixes  his  idea,  and 
from  it  he  fashions  a  small  model  in  which  he 
reproduces  in  solid  form  the  main  features  of  the 
sketch.  Such  satisfactorily  completed,  he  is  ready 
to  proceed  to  the  model  of  the  figure  or  group  of 
which  the  completed  marble  is  to  be  the  exact 
copy. 

At  this  stage  he  meets  with  his  first  great 
mechanical  difficulty.  Perhaps  his  sculpture  is 
intended  to  represent  a  colossal  figure  with  arms 
or  wings  outstretched,  and  it  would  seem  impossible 
to  model  this  in  soft  yielding  clay. 

The  end  is  achieved  by  supporting  the  extended 
limbs  of  the  figure  on  a  light  but  strong  scaffolding 
of  iron  rods  and  leaden  pipes,  which  is  capable  of 
being  exactly  adjusted  to  the  required  position  of 
the  model.  The  moist  clay  itself  is  usually  kept 
from  slipping  down  by  wooden  crosses  slung  on 
wires. 

The  completed  framework  is  varnished  and 
placed  on  a  revolving  stand,  and  all  is  ready  for 
the  work  to  begin.  The  artist  takes  his  well- 
worked  clay  and  begins  to  build  up  the  actual 
undraped  figure. 

-  makes  a  Model  of  his  Ideal. 

After  this  comes  the  perfecting  of  the  work,  and 
this,  especially  in  large  draped  figures  or  groups,  is 
a  matter  of  months,  and  sometimes  years,  of 
patient  alteration  and  re-alteration,  modelling  and 
re-modelling,  until  the  finished  work  of  art  satisfies 
the  artist's  eye  from  every  point  of  view.  When 
no  fault  is  further  to  be  found  the  master  cuts  his 
name  in  the  yielding  clay,  and  the  actual  creative 
part  of  the  work  is  finished. 

The  rest  of  the  undertaking  is  that  of  the  skilled 
craftsmen  and  copyists.  The  model,  which  so  far 
has  been  kept  constantly  moist,  is  dried  and  the 
plasterer  takes  a  cast  of  it  in  plaster  of  Paris.  The 
clay  is  then  taken  out  of  the  two  halves  of  the  mould 


and  they  are  refilled  with  a  hard-drying  plaster- 
The  outer  coating  is  carefully  chipped  off,  and 
what  was  soft  and  perishable  clay  is  now  hard  and 
durable  plaster. 

All  this  seems  very  simple  to  read  about,  but 
the  doing  of  it  is  a  matter  of  several  delicate  pro- 
cesses. We  will  suppose  that  a  cast  is  to  be  taken 
of  a  bust  that  lias  already  been  modelled  in  clay. 

The  bust  has  been  divided  into  two  exactly  equal 
parts  by  means  of  thin  zinc  plates,  which  cut  it 
into  front  and  back  portions.  When  these  are 
in  their  place  the  clay  is  washed  over  with  thin 
gypsum,  slightly  tinged  with  red  pigment. 

From  this  a  Cast  is  Taken— 

This  covering  is  laid  on  to  a  thickness  of  about 
half-an-inch,  and  it  hardens  in  about  ten  minutes. 
Then  a  thicker  layer  of  white  plaster  is  laid  on 
the  top  of  this.  When  both  sides  of  the  clay  have 
been  treated  the  bust  is  enclosed  in  a  shapeless 
mass  of  plaster,  divided  by  the  zinc  plates. 

The  plates  are  now  withdrawn,  and  the  soft  clay 
model  is  taken  out  of  the  mould,  leaving  it  an 
exact  negative  in  two  parts  of  the  original  model. 
The  insides  are  then  carefully  washed  and  lightly 
oiled  ;  then  they  are  tightly  pressed  together,  and 
now  comes  the  actual  casting. 

More  plaster  is  mixed  and  dropped  quite  liquid 
very  carefully  through  an  aperture  which  has  been 
left  for  the  purpose  in  the  mould,  thus  taking  the 
place  of  the  original  clay  model. 

When  this  inside  portion  has  hardened  the  two 
layers  of  the  mould  are  cut  away  with  hammer 
and  chisel,  deftly  wielded  by  skilled  and  well- 
practised  hands.  As  soon  as  the  red  layer  is 
reached  the  carver's  caution  must  be  redoubled,  for 
the  slightest  slip  of  the  chisel  that  cut  into  the 
model  beneath  would  spoil  it  and  jeopardise  the 
whole  work  from  the  beginning. 

—  and  the  Marble  Carved  in  Imitation  of  It. 

When  every  atom  of  the  outside  envelope  has 
been  removed  by  the  chisel,  that  which  first  came 
from  the  creative  hand  of  the  artist  in  soft  moist 
clay  stands  out  exactly  reproduced  in  its  minutest 
detail  in  hard  white  plaster.  But  this  is  still  fai 
from  being  a  statue. 

It  resembles  the  completed  work  in  form  alone, 
and  even  this  resemblance  would  hardly  be  recog- 
nised by  the  unpractised  eye,  so  vast  is  the 
difference  between  the  dull,  chalky  white  of  the 
plaster  and  the  soft,  flesh-like  gleam  of  the 
polished  marble,  or  the  dusky  lustre  of  the  finished 
bronze. 

With  the  perfecting  of  the  plaster  model  by 
means  of  a  few  delicate  finishing  touches,  the 
work  of  the  artist  ends,  and  that  of  the  actual 
sculptor  begins. 

Then  from  out  of  the  great  square  blocks  of 
marble  gradually  emerges,  at  the  command  of 
his  perfect  imitative  skill,  the  marble  counterpart 
of  the  plaster,  as  true  to  it  in  every  line  and  curve 
as  it  in  turn  was  to  the  clay  model  as  it  left  the 
creative  hand  of  the  master ;  and  as  soon  as  his 
work  is  ended  the  ideal  of  the  artist  stands 
realised  in  imperishable  stone. 
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"MADE  ABROAD." 

§ Standard,   London. 
N  a  large  Bon  Marche  store,  when  you 
are  bent  on  making  a  few  purchases,  it 
is  no  wonder,  especially  if  you  are  "  up 
from  the  country,"  that  you  should 
.  spend  a  little  time  in  looking  about 
Thirty-five  years  ago  such  an  estab- 
lishment would  have  been  impossible. 
The  big  linen  draper  had  his  separate  departments, 
bat  these  only  consisted  of  counters  reserved  for 
particular  goods.  How  different  things  are  nowa- 
days ! 

In  the  vast  building  there  are  five  floors,  to 
be  reached  by  lift  or  staircase,  both  of  which  are 
always  crowded,  or  almost  blocked,  by  customers. 
Each  floor,  too,  is  reserved  for  a  separate  depart- 
ment, and  sub-divided  even  then  into  a  number  of 
counters  for  special  uses. 

Every  counter  is  in  charge  of  a  deputy  manager, 
assisted  by  several  subordinates,  the  whole  floor, 
or  flat,  being  governed  by  a  responsible  manager 
or  director,  who  thoroughly  understands  every 
branch  of  his  business.  Noting  the  change,  then, 
to  the  modern  Bon  Marche  from  the  row  of  middling 
well-to-do  shops  of  a  generation  or  more  ago, 
it  is  but  natural  that  you  should  be  struck  by  the 
vast  difference  in  the  character  of  the  goods  and 
the  mode  in  which  they  are  prepared  for  sale. 

The  Multitude  of  Tinned  Provisions— 

You  are  on  the  ground  floor — the  provision 
department.  First  glance  at  the  tinned  goods. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  demand  for 
this  kind  of  food  has  during  the  last  few  years 
increased  marvellously.  With  the  poor  folk,  the 
meats  are  bought  to  save  trouble  or  expense  of 
lighting  fires,  or  to  give  more  spare  time,  perhaps, 
l  or  wives'  idling. 

With  the  better,  well-to-do  classes,  tinned  goods, 
particularly  fruits,  have  come  into  vogue  on  account 
of  the  rapid  growth  of  a  more  luxurious  style  of 
living. 

People,  even  in  small  households,  indulge  in 
early  lunches  and  late  dinners.  Not  possessing, 
however,  a  cordon  bleu,  and  keeping  only  a  twelve 
pounds  a  year  cook  in  lieu  of  a  chef,  a  tasteful 
lunch  could  not  really  be  produced  without  the  aid 
of  choice  preserved  meats  and  fruits. 

—and  Where  they  come  From. 

And  where  do  these  come  from  ?  Look  at  the 
lobsters ;  they  are  marked  American ;  boned 
turkey,  from  Italy  ;  boneless  turkey,  from  Ontario  ; 
brawn,  from  Chicago ;  honey,  which  is  very  popular 
now,  from  Roumania.  Boiled  rabbit,  as  you  can 
see  by  the  address  painted  in  large  letters  on  the 
coloured  label,  comes  from  New  Zealand.  A  good- 
class  roast  beef  is  exported  from  the  Argentine 
Republic. 

As  to  vegetables,  of  course  the  petit  pois  are 
French,  but  the  asparagus  finds  its  way  from 
California.  As  regards  fruits,  the  plums  are 
labelled  "  Munro  County,  Rochester,  New  York," 
1  he  peaches  marked  "  Pacific  "  were  packed  at  San 


Jose.  The  pears,  too,  are  of  San  Franciscan  ex- 
portation. 

As  the  labels  on  the  fruits  shows  so  conspicuously 
that  they  were  grown  abroad,  it  is  very  evident 
that  the  foreigners  have  such  a  firm  belief  in  the 
excellence  of  their  goods,  and  of  their  reputation, 
that  they  have  not  the  slightest  desire  to  palm 
them  off  on  the  English  market  as  being  of  native 
production. 

Now  stroll  into  the  toy  and  fancy  department. 
Here  you  see  the  compulsory  stamp  under  the 
recent  Act  of  Parliament  constantly  brought  in, 

and  the  words  "  made  in  "  printed  in  the  most 

modest  and  retiring  fashion,  so  as  by  no  means  to 
be  likely  to  catch  the  eye  at  the  first  glance. 

Foreign  Goods  which  have  no  "Made  Abroad" 
Mark- 
Yet  there  are  an  enormous  number  of  toys,  in 
fact  the  majority,  which  carry  no  "  made  abroad  " 
mark. 

Amoug  them  are  the  French  indiarubber 
dolls,  battledores,  choral  toys,  and  German  toy 
printing  presses.  A  box  of  .  a  curious  kind 
of  bricks  is  labelled,  though  in  obscure  fashion, 
"  Rudolstadt,  Thuringia."  The  cheaper  toys,  which 
arrive  via  Antwerp,  Hamburg,  and  Parkeston, 
come  in  cases  which  are,  of  course,  marked  on  the 
outside  "  Made  in  Germany." 

Bavaria,  Thuringia,  and  the  Black  Forest  still 
hold  their  own  for  wooden  horses,  Noah's  Arks, 
and  carved  animals.  Just  before  Christmas  time, 
two  or  three  hundred  cases  of  such  small  goods 
will  often  be  seen  on  the  quay  at  one  time,  many 
of  them  measuring  more  than  six  hundred  cubic 
feet  to  the  ton  weight. 

But  you  have  drifted  a  little  from  the  store.  At 
the  end  of  the  fancy  department  is  a  stock  of 
sewing  machines,  more  or  less  in  imitation  of  a 
well-known  make.  These  are  marked  "made  in 
Berlin."  They  fetch  from  six  pounds  to  ten  pounds 
apiece.  Still,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  in  common 
fairness  that  they  are  really  good  articles. 

The  fancy  walking-sticks  in  this  department  arc 
not  altogether  made  abroad.  They  are  imported 
from  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and  polished  in  the  East- 
end  of  London.  An  excellent  sweating  trade — at 
least,  for  the  dealers — is  this  conversion  of  the 
rough  oak,  fir,  and  ash  into  smart  goods. 

—these  Words  being  Stamped  on  the  Paeking- 
Cases. 

From  Hamburg,  consigned  from  Berlin  and 
Saxony,  we  are  supplied  with  horn  and  bronze 
buttons  (though  not  in  such  quantities  as  formerly), 
and  many  other  "  light  fancies  "  come  from  over 
the  North  Sea,  which  bear  on  the  cardboard  boxes 
the  words  required  by  the  Act. 

In  glass  goods  of  the  fancy  kind  the  importation 
is  great  indeed.  Brackets  and  lamps  for  electric 
lighting  and  candelabras  are  Austrian.  The  true 
Venetian  are,  of  course,  from  Venice,  and  naturally 
want  to  be  sold  for  what  they  really  are. 

As  to  the  Austrian  glass,  it  doubtless  holds  its  own 
against  the  English,  at  least  for  the  cheaper  goods  ; 
its  best  aids  being  the  cheaper  price  of  labour  and 
a  superior,  but  not  too  elevated,  artistic  taste. 


IS 
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It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  this 
only  refers  to  the  commoner  class  of  work  ;  with 
the  exception  of  electric  goods,  English  taste  in 
the  very  best  can  always  hold  its  own. 

Of  late  the  Belgian  cheap  glass  trade  espe- 
cially has  found  a  serious  rival  in  the  Norwegian 
and  Swedish  work.  This  Baltic  trade  has  been 
running  for  about  seven  or  eight  years,  and  has 
done  much  mischief  both  to  Charleroi  and  Liege. 
Norwegian  and  Swedish  goods  include  tumblers, 
chimney  glasses,  syphons,  and  other  articles  of 
common  use. 

In  some  forms  of  crockery  from  the  north  of 
Europe  the  Act  mark  strikes  you  rather  oddly. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  mug  with  a  view  of  the 
King's  Road  on  it,  and  the  words,  "  A  present 
from  Brighton,"  underneath,  but  with,  round  the 
corner,  the  further  inscription,  "  Made  in  Ger- 
many." 

German  Glass  made  from  our 
Broken  Bottles. 

From  Holland  and  Germany  arrive  an  immense 
number  of  black  beer  bottles,  the  trade  having 
greatly  increased  owing  to  the  grocers'  custom  of 
selling  cheap  bottled  beers.  The  glass,  in  the 
first  instance,  is  exported,  very  often  from  dealers 
in  Southwark,  who  buy  up  enormous  quantities 
of  broken  stuff. 

Thus,  the  raw  material  has  really  been  exported 
from  England,  just  as  the  Germans  receive  alkalis 
from  us  to  make  the  glass  they  export  to  England. 
As  to  the  globes  and  lamp  shades,  they  are  nearly 
all  registered  or  patent,  and  you  are  sure  to  come 
across  the  "  Made  in  Belgium." 

And  the  drapery  floor  ?  The  silks  from  Crefeld 
are  occasionally  marked  on  the  corner  of  the 
piece,  and  nearly  always  on  the  paper  label  band 
which  holds  the  piece  together.  Saxony  exports 
an  immense  quantity  of  drapers'  stuff,  though  the 
Swiss  also  do  a  good  business  in  cottons  and  silks. 
As  to  the  Belgian  flannels,  you  can  plainly  see  the 
printed  marks  on  the  corner  of  the  piece  and  on 
the  label. 

But  the  greatest  importation  of  fabrics  of  late 
years  has  been  in  the  various  forms  of  plush, 
smart  table-cloths,  mats  for  the  toilet  -  table, 
antimacassars,  and  other  fancy  bits  of  colour, 
which  help  to  make  the  modern  drawing-room 
look  smart.  These  fabrics  are  imported  in  card- 
board boxes,  having  the  "  made  abroad  "  on  them, 
which  is  again  repeated  in  large  letters  on  the 
case  in  which  they  are  packed. 

Here,  see,  is  a  curious  reproduction  of  Millet's 
"  Angelus  "  on  a  small  plush  mat.  This  sells  now, 
and  a  short  time  back  did  so  enormously.  At 
another  counter  in  the  fancy  department  you  find 
nearly  all  the  goods  are  foreign.  The  best  pipes, 
meerschaum  and  otherwise,  doubtless  arrive  from 
Vienna,  the  commoner  sort  of  goods  coming  from 
the  Frankfort-on-Main  district. 

See  a  very  handsome  cigar  case  and  letter  case, 
which  will  hold  cigar,  cigarettes,  tobaccos,  cards, 
letters,  stamps,  and  even  gold,  and  which  is  taste- 
fully made  out  of  lizard  skin,  beautifully  worked 
and  edged  with  silver. 


It  bears  on  the  inside  of  the  rim  the  words- 
"  Patent — made  in  Germany."  The  value  of  the 
case  is  about  two  or  two  and  a-half  guineas.  It 
has  a  well-finished  look  about  it  that  makes  you 
feel  inclined  to  wish  it  were  the  work  of  an 
English  craftsman. 

Yet,  for  all  that,  it  is  defective  in  a  way  that 
English  high-class  goods  never  are.  The  fastening 
hasp  is  by  no  means  all  that  could  be  desired.  It 
will  not  keep  closed  if  you  put  in  a  few  extra 
letters,  and  fill  it  with  cigars  at  the  same  time. 
So,  too,  with  the  Frankfort  leather  purses  and 
albums.  They  will  not  stand  much  rough  business 
wear. 

As  to  the  French  reticules,  which  bear  "  made 
abroad  " — as  the  fastenings  are  patents,  they  are 
rather  better  work,  though  nothing  compared  with 
what  they  might  be.  The  Germans  trading  in 
these  goods,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  make  them- 
selves popular  in  our  markets  by  giving  long 
credits  to  even  the  poorer  classes  of  tradesmen, 
who  take  but  small  quantities. 

With  regard  to  the  furniture  shown  in  the  Bon 
Marche.  there  is  not  so  much  of  it  foreign  as  you 
might  expect.  From  Brussels  we  get  a  few 
cabinets  in  imitation  of  the  renaissance  ;  but  they 
are  really  not  very  good,  the  less  fancy  kind  being 
pressed  soft  wood.  Of  course,  from  Austria  we 
still  obtain  a  vast  supply  of  bent  wood.  There  is 
no  need,  though,  that  this  should  bear  a  mark,  as 
it  carries  its  own  well-deserved  reputation. 

How  German  Articles  Fail  in  Design. 

But  although  they  send  so  much  fancy  work 
into  the  market,  the  Germans,  despite  their 
superior  art  culture,  have  not  so  much  originality 
in  design  as  ourselves.  It  often  happens  that 
.  orders  come  from  Germany  for  English  vases  and 
art  crockery,  which  are  only  purchased  for  the 
sake  of  imitation,  and  to  cut  us  out  in  our  own 
market.  In  this  case  it  might  be  well,  as  before 
remarked,  that  such  goods  should  plainly  show 
"  made  abroad  "  on  them. 

On  a  general  survey  of  the  stores  you  cannot 
help  being  struck  by  the  vast  quantity  of  imported 
goods.  But  you  need  not,  therefore,  indulge  in 
any  prophetic  melancholy  as  to  the  future  of  our 
own  trade. 

Think  for  a  moment  what  you  saw  when,  a 
fortnight  ago,  you  had  a  run  from  Berlin  through 
Hamburg  into  Brussels. 

The  Other  Side  of  the  Question. 

At  every  restaurant  you  found  English  sauces 
and  English  pickles,  English  biscuits,  English 
beer,  and  English  whiskies.  In  the  shop  windows 
of  the  Montagne  de  la  Cour,  Brussels,  English 
goods  marked  as  English  goods  were  everywhere 
to  be  seen — socks,  gloves,  boots,  hats,  shirts,  neck- 
ties, collars. 

There  is  no  doubt,  then,  that  our  exports  in 
small  things  are  rapidly  increasing  ;  and  while  you 
are  calculating  the  mass  of  the  foreign  imports 
here  in  the  Bon  Marche  you  must  not  altogether 
forget  what  you  saw  of  the  English  exports  in  the 
Continental  shops  and  restaurants. 
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CRABS  AND  THEIR  CULTIVATION.        similar,  and  let  them  remain  there  for  some  weeks 
L'liiustrazione  Popoiare,  Milan.      before  setting  them   at    liberty   in   their  new 

home. 

They  require  water  which  is  exposed  to  the 
beneficial  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  conse- 
quently will  not  (generally  speaking)  live  long  in 
aquaria,  or  in  places  where  the  water  is  stagnant 
and  not  exposed  to  the  air — they  will  live  longer 
out  of  the  water  altogether,  in  damp  grass,  than  in 
such  places. 

They  eat  flesh,  dead  or  living;  the  smell  of  bad 
meat  will  attract  them  from  long  distances  ;  they 
devour  small  aquatic  molluscs,  the  shells  of  which 
furnish  them  with  the  chalky  matter  required  to 
form  their  own  shell.  They  also  gnaw  vegetables, 
and  are  fond  of  the  leaves  of  nettles,  carrots,  etc. 

Eaten  while  Eating". 

Desperate  battles  sometimes  take  place  between 
crabs,  in  which  claws,  limbs,  and  shells  are  torn 
and  cracked  with  a  fury  and  energy  which  far 
surpass  that  shown  in  a  battle  between  game- 
cocks. While  one  crab  is  feeding  upon  a  captured 
mollusc,  a  larger  crab  tears  open  his  body  and  feeds 
upon  him ;  and  strangely  enough,  the  first  crab 
will  continue  to  eat  his  own  victim,  thus  showing 
a  total  insensibility  to  pain. 

Limbs  lost  in  a  fight,  or  otherwise,  grow  again  ; 
and  when  the  shell  is  cast  the  crab  is  whole  again, 
the  only  difference  being  that  the  new  limbs  are 
rather  shorter  than  the  old  ones. 

For  the  past  twelve  years  the  crabs  of  Europe 
have  been  suffering  from  a  malady  which  has 
slowly  depopulated  many  of  the  principal  wrater 
courses  of  the  west  of  the  European  continent. 
The  cause  has  not  yet  been  determined ;  it  is 
attributed  by  some  to  a  parasite  worm,  by  others 
to  infection  caused  by  microbes,  and  by  others  to  a 
microscopic  mushroom. 

In  the  suburbs  of  Berlin  there  are  several  large 
establishments  which  do  a  great  trade  in  crabs 
cultivated  artificially ;  they  send  away  enormous 
quantities  to  different  parts,  especially  to  the  fish 
markets  of  Paris  and  Belgium. 

This  cultivation  is  carried  on  in  special  ponds, 
rather  shallow,  and  continually  supplied  with  fresh 
water;  the  crabs  are  fed  on  the  refuse  from 
slaughter-houses  and  on  half-cooked  carrots,  beet- 
roots, etc. 

Some  Secrets  of  Crab  Growing*. 
If  a  running  stream  is  employed  for  cultivation, 
it  is  necessary  to  alter  the  formation,  and  make  it 
as  winding  as  possible,  in  order  to  obtain,  upon 
a  given  surface,  the  longest  course  and  the  widest 
stretch  of  bank.  If  the  soil  is  clayey,  the  crab 
will  make  holes  and  hiding-places  for  itself ;  but 
if  it  is  too  sandy,  artificial  means  have  to  be 
adopted  and  flat  stones,  slates,  and  broken  pipes 
should  be  strewn  on  the  bottom  and  fixed  in  the 
banks. 

The  stream  should  of  course  be  blocked  at  the 
ends  of  the  run  by  means  of  stone  barriers  pro- 
vided with  sluices  over  which  are  placed  strong 
perforated  metal  gratings.  There  should  also  be  a 
canal  for  allowing  the  water  to  run  off  in  the 
event  of  heavy  rains  or  snow-falls. 


PHE  little  red  fish  that  walks  back- 
wards," as  it  is  said  to  have  been 
called  on  one  occasion  by  a  learned 
assembly,  grows  very  slowly.  It 
casts  its  shell  when  the  latter  gets 
too  narrow.  During  the  first  three 
years  of  its  existence,  the  crab  does 
this  several  times  during  the  year, 
but  after  that  time  this  moulting  takes  place  only 
once  in  each  year  until  the  crab  has  done  growing. 

Crabs  have  been  taken  covered  with  oysters  of 
seven  years'  growth,  thus  proving  that  the  shell 
had  not  been  cast  during  that  period.  These  crabs 
had,  of  course,  ceased  growing. 

It  is  usually  ill  during  the  moulting  operation. 
It  wriggles  about,  rubs  against  the  pieces  of  brick, 
stone  or  other  hard  substances  near,  and  ceases  to 
eat. 

How  the  Crab  Casts  his  Shell— 

A  thin  skin  is  prepared  under  the  shell  before 
it  is  thrown  off,  and  the  under  coat  soon  hardens 
into  a  new  covering.  As  this  always  takes  place 
during  the  summer  months  it  has  given  rise  to 
the  popular  saying  that  "crabs  should  never  be 
eaten  when  there  is  no  R  in  the  month." 

Pisciculturists  and  fishmongers  recognise  two 
principal  varieties,  whereas  naturalists  see  races, 
due  to  the  nature  of  the  water,  and  differing  con- 
siderably in  their  habits,  colour,  habitat,  size,  and 
rapidity  of  growth. 

What  is  called  the  white-legged  crab  is  a  little 
crab  of  a  greenish  grey,  the  mandibles  alone 
having  a  tinge  of  red;  its  legs  are  greenish.  It 
is  to  be  found  under  stones,  in  torrents,  and  in 
streams  flowing  over  slaty  beds,  sandstone — in  a 
word,  all  siliceous  rocks.  It  does  not  care  much 
for  chalky  beds  and  never  grows  very  big. 

The  red-legged  crab  has  the  legs  and  mandibles, 
even  the  underneath  portion,  tinged  with  red.  It 
is  strong  and  is  to  be  found  in  large  rivers  and 
chalky  streams,  and  takes  refuge  in  holes  in  the 
clay  along  the  banks.  Its  flesh  is  much  better 
eating  than  that  of  the  previously  mentioned  one. 
This  is  the  kind  which  should  be  used  for  cultiva- 
tion. 

Crabs  are  nocturnal,  therefore  the  best  time  to 
catch  them  is  after  dark,  and  good  hauls  can  be 
made  on  the  banks  of  a  river  with  only  the  light 
of  a  lantern  to  see  by. 

—and  how  he  Hates  Impure  Water. 

They  are  rather  particular  about  the  nature  of 
the  water  in  which  they  live,  and  very  often  their 
disappearance  from  certain  points  is  due  simply  to 
the  manuring  of  the  land  in  the  vicinity,  or  to 
certain  work  which  is  being  carried  on  near  the 
banks,  thus  causing  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the 
water. 

Sometimes  an  effort  is  made  to  shut  them  up  in 
a  small  space  ;  but  they  come  out  of  the  water, 
climb  along  the  enclosure,  and  escape  in  a  most 
unexpected  manner.  In  order  to  accustom  them 
to  living  in  a  different  kind  of  water,  it  is  best  to 
put  them  in  an  open  wicker  basket,  or  something 
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The  food  should  be  given  at  night  and  should  be 
very  carefully  distributed  in  quantities  exactly 
proportionate  to  requirements,  go  that  the  water 
should  not  be  rendered  impure  by  the  decaying  of 
surplus  matter.  Crab  cultivation  is  a  slow  process, 
and  does  not  yield  any  return  until  the  fourth 
year. 

A  German,  named  Brussow,  has  developed  a 
very  simple  and  efficacious  method  of  cultivating 
crabs,  and  rearing  the  young  until  they  are  old 
enough  to  escape  from  the  majority  of  their  enemies. 
A  deep  tub,  or  a  cask  with  one  end  knocked  in,  is 
three-parts  filled  with  pieces  of  drain  pipes  about 
four  inches  long,  and  provided  with  a  discharge  pipe 
covered  with  a  piece  of  perforated  metal ;  into  this 
tub  or  cask  a  current  of  pure  water  is  allowed  to 
flow  very  slowly. 

As  many  female  crabs  as  there  are  pieces  of  pipe 
are  placed  into  it  in  spring — the  proper  time  to 
commence  cultivation — and  each  one  immediately 
takes  up  its  quarters  in  the  hiding-place  provided 
for  it.  They  only  come  out  once  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours — that  is,  at  night,  to  partake  of  the  food 
which  has  been  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  tub 
ready  for  them.  When  the  eggs  are  hatched,  the 
old  crabs  are  caught  and  taken  away,  the  young- 
ones  being  left  until  they  are  old  enough  to  be  set 
at  liberty .   ==saG@3Qg©3s«=  

If  the  presentation  to  its  readers  of  news  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  most  important  function  of  a 
newspaper,  The  New  York  Herald  is,  I  should  say, 
entitled  to  be  considered  the  leading  newspaper  of 
the  world.  Since  it  was  started  sixty  years  ago 
the  great  object  of  those  in  charge  has  always 
been  to  give  its  readers  the  earliest  and  the  fullest 
news  upon  any  subject  of  interest  that  may  crop 
up.  The  Herald  may  claim  the  distinction  of 
being  one  of  the  very  few  papers  that  are  in- 
dependent in  deed  as  well  as  in  name.  Plenty  of 
papers  have  professed  to  be  independent,  but  have 
degenerated  into  mere  party  hacks.  James  Gordon 
Bennett  the  First  promised  in  his  opening  editorial 
notice  that  the  paper  would  be  absolutely  inde- 
pendent, and  that  promise  has  been  faithfully 
kept. 

It  seems  very  probable  that  before  long  a  great 
portion  of  the  daily  papers  will  be  set  up  from 
shorthand  notes.  A  considerable  quantity  of  the 
matter  in  The  Phonetic  Journal  has  been  set  in 
this  manner  for  years  past,  thus  showing  that 
there  are  no  difficulties  to  speak  of  in  the  way. 
The  economising  of  time  would  be  very  consider- 
able, for  the  whole  of  the  hours  at  present  spent 
in  transcribing  notes  would  be  saved.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  would  be  a  very  good  move  for  energetic 
compositors  to  equip  themselves  with  a  knowledge 
of  Pitman's  shorthand.  A  sufficiency  of  this  for 
reading  purposes  is  easily  acquired.  The  only 
difficulty  that  I  foresee  lies  in  the  fact  that  almost 
every  reporter  makes  his  own  short  cuts.  These 
will  have  to  be  rigorously  tabooed  in  the  office  of 
the  daily  which  is  set  from  shorthand  notes,  and 
reporters  will  have  to  write  shorthand  pure  and 
simple,  or  all  sorts  of  mistakes  are  bound  to  arise 


HOW  "SPIRITS"  WRITE    ON  SLATES. 


La  Nature, 


WO    ordinary    wooden-framed  slates 
which   we  will  term   A  and  B  are 
presented   to  the  spectators  and  ex- 
amined in  succession  by  them.  A 
small   piece  of  chalk  is  introduced 
between  the  two  slates,  which  are  then 
united  by  a  rubber  band  held  aloft 
in  the  prestidigitator's  right  hand. 
Then,  in  the   general    silence,  is    heard  the 
scratching  of  the  chalk,  which  is  writing  between 
the  two  slates  the  answer  to  a  question  asked  by 
one  of  the  spectators. 

The  rubber  band  having  been  removed  and  the 
slates  separated,  one  of  them  is  seen  to  be  covered 
with  writing.  This  prodigy,  which  at  first  sight 
seems  to  be  so  mysterious,  is  very  easily  realised. 

The  whole  Thing  - 

The  writing  was  done  in  advance  ;  but  upon  the 
written  side  of  the  slate  A  there  had  been  placed 
a  thin  sheet  of  black  cardboard  which  hid  the 
characters  written  with  chalk.  The  two  sides  of 
this  slate  thus  appeared  absolutely  clean. 

The  slate  B  is  first  given  out  for  examination, 
and,  after  it  has  been  returned  to  him,  the 
operator  says  :  "  Do  you  want  to  examine  the  other 
one  also  ?  "  And  then  he  makes  a  pass  analogous 
to  that  employed  in  shuffling  cards. 

The  slate  A  being  held  by  the  thumb  and 
forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  and  the  slate  B  between 
the  fore  and  middle  finger  of  the  right  hand,  the 
two  hands  are  brought  together.  But  at  the 
moment  at  which  the  slates  are  superposed,  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  right  hand  grasp  the 
slate  A,  while  at  the  same  time  the  fore  and 
middle  finger  of  the  left  hand  take  the  slate  B. 

Then  the  two  hands  separate  anew,  and  the' 
slate  that  has  already  been  examined,  instead  of 
the   second   one,  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
spectator.    This  shifting,  done  with  deliberation, 
is  entirely  invisible. 

—is  a  Sleight  of  Hand  Trick. 

During  the  second  examination  the  slate  A  is 
laid  flat  upon  a  table,  the  written  face  turned 
upward  and  covered  with  black  cardboard.  The 
slate  having  been  sufficiently  examined,  and  re- 
turned to  the  operator,  the  latter  lays  it  upon  the 
first,  and  both  are  surrounded  by  the  band. 

It  is  then  that  the  operator  holds  up  the  slates 
with  the  left  hand,  of  which  one  sees  but  the 
thumb,  while  upon  the  back  surface  of  the 
second  slate  the  nail  of  the  second  finger  makes  a 
sound  resembling  that  produced  by  chalk  when 
written  with. 

When  the  operator  judges  that  this  little  comedy 
has  lasted  quite  long  enough,  he  lays  the  two 
slates  horizontally  upon  his  table,  taking  care, 
this  time,  that  the  non-prepared  slate  shall  be 
beneath.  It  is  upon  it  that  then  rests  the  black 
cardboard,  and  the  other  slate,  on  being  raised, 
shows  the  characters  that  it  bears,  and  that  are 
stated  to  have  been  written  by  an  invisible  spirit. 
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THE   PROFITS   OP   FRENCH  SONG- 
WRITERS. 

La  Correspondence  de  Eepana,  IVIadrid. 

T  is  not  generally  known  that  there  is  in 
France  a  Society  called  the  "  Musical 
Authors',  Composers'  and  Publishers 
Society "  which  includes  all  those  who 
are  financially  interested  in  the  songs, 
good,  bad  or  indifferent,  which  are 
sung  at  the  cafes-concerts  in  Paris  and 
the  provinces. 
This  Society  claims  a  percentage  of  the  gross 
receipts  of  the  mu$ic-halls,  for  it  possesses  all 
rights  in  the  songs  of  which  the  entertainments 
are  composed ;  and  it  is  from  the  money  thus 
received  that  the  various  persons  who  have  taken 
part  in  the  creation  of  the  songs  obtain  payment 
for  their  work. 

A  Percentage  on  the  Taking's— 

Generally  speaking,  the  Society  claims  6  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  receipts  ;  but  in  the  case  of  small 
establishments,  lyric  societies,  etc.,  it  contents  itself 
with  a  fixed  annual  subscription  or  a  certain  sum 
monthly  ;  these  latter  are  very  often  insignificant, 
but  it  is  done  for  the  sake  of  principle — even  the 
owners  of  street-organs  have  to  pay  tribute — and 
"  every  little  helps." 

The  royalty,  or  percentage,  is  not  calculated 
upon  the  takings  of  each  particular  evening,  but 
upon  the  total  for  the  quarter  ;  this  latter  method 
is  more  equitable  and  simple. 

Let  us  see  how  the  6  per  cent,  works  out.  We 
will  take  the  average  receipts  to  be  3,000  francs 
per  day;  that  would  be  a  royalty  of  180  francs 
for  the  Society.  In  such  music-halls  as  are  capable 
of  producing  that  amount  of  profit  there  are  from 
60  to  70  songs  at  each  performance  ;  taking  the 
lower  number,  we  get  180  divided  by  60  =  3  francs 
per  song. 

—and  How  it  is  Shared. 

Now,  each  song  is  usually  divided  into  6  shares 
(some  are  divided  into  a  greater  number,  but 
these  are  exceptional) :  2  shares  for  the  author,  or 
authors,  of  the  words,  2  for  the  composer,  and  2 
for  the  publisher  who  has  paid  (on  an  average)  50 
francs  for  the  right  to  print  it,  and  who  is  thus 
partly  repaid  for  the  expense  he  has  gone  to.  If 
there  is  no  publisher,  the  author's  and  composer's 
profit  is  proportionately  larger. 

In  th3  above  instance  the  share  would  be  half  a 
franc,  or  50  centimes,  but  it  occasionally  falls  very 
considerably  below  that  amount  owing  either  to  a 
decrease  in  the  takings  or  to  the  fact  that  too 
many  songs  have  been  given  at  each  performance. 
In  the  three  months  March,  April,  May,  the 
profits  of  which  were  paid  in  July,  some  of  the 
larger  halls,  such  as  L'Eldorado,  and  L'Eden 
Concert,  produced  less  than  half,  viz.,  24  and  17 
centimes  respectively.  La  Scala  was  better,  29| 
centimes,  Le  Moulin  Rouge,  34|. 

In  the  lower-class  music-halls  the  shares 
are,  naturally,  proportionately  less,  two  of  them, 
La  Fauvette  and  Les  Folies-Belleville,  producing 
only  three  centimes  each  per  share. 


The  large  provincial  establishments  pay  on  tlio 
whole  better  than  those  of  Paris. 

No  matter  where  a  song  is  made  use  of  the  royalty 
has  to  be  paid.  Sometimes  a  theatrical  manager 
will  introduce  a  suitable  or  ''catching"  song  into 
a  burlesque  or  comic  opera — he  pays  a  royalty ; 
and  if  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  gives  a 
concert,  he  too  contributes  his  quota  to  the  grand 
total. 

French  colonies,  and  those  countries  where 
French  is  either  the  language  in  daily  use  or  is 
sufficiently  well  known  to  induce  managers  to 
engage  French  artistes — Belgium,  Switzerland, 
Monaco,  and  Italy — bring  a  small  amount  to  the 
Society. 

In  1891  the  total  amount  received  was  more 
than  1,200,000  francs. 


TRAVELLING   BY    PNEUMATIC  TUBE. 


Stahl  und  Eisen, 


DuBseldorf. 


COMPANY  has  just  been  formed  at 
Hamburg  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
into  practice  and  working  an  idea  for 
the  conveyance  of  passengers  by 
pneumatic  tubes,  in  the  same  way  as 
letters  and  telegrams  are  forwarded  in 
several  countries. 

It  is  intended  to  commence  by  con 
structing  a  line,  or  tube,  between  Hamburg  and 
Buchen,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  and  the  journey 
will  be  performed  in  less  than  eleven  minutes,  or 
an  average  speed  of  between  eighty-five  and  ninety 
miles  an  hour.  This  rate  will  be  considerably  in- 
creased as  time  goes  on  and  things  get  into  work- 
ing order. 

The  passengers,  three  in  number,  will  take  their 
seats  in  a  cylinder  about  42  inches  in  diameter 
and  6 1  feet  long,  which  will  be  lighted  electrically 
by  a  small  incandescent  lamp,  and  will  be  pro- 
perly supplied  with  fresh  air  stored  in  a  special 
reservoir. 

The  iron  tubes  are  being  constructed  by  a 
special  process ;  and  the  maximum  speed  will  be 
reached  in  three  seconds.  In  spite  of  the  great 
speed,  the  motion  will  not  be  unpleasant ;  it  is 
even  affirmed  that  the  travelling  will  be  so  smooth 
that,  once  fairly  started,  the  passengers  will  have 
no  idea  of  the  great  rate  at  which  they  are  being 
carried  along.  A  small  amount  of  luggage  will  be 
permitted,  but  smoking  will  be  strictly  prohibited. 

Whether  this  project  will  be  successfully  carried 
out  remains  to  be  saen,  but  we  are  convinced  that 
before  the  end  of  the  century  we  shall,  by  some 
method  or  other,  be  able  to  travel  at  a  speed  of 
more  than  100  miles  an  hour. 

A  celebrated  electrical  engineer  of  Vienna,  Herr 
Zipernowsky,  a  man  of  great  standing  in  the 
electrical  world,  and  one  whose  words,  although 
they  may  seem  extravagant,  are  entitled  to 
respectful  consideration,  has  expressed  the  con- 
fident opinion  that  it  will  be  possible  to  travel  150 
miles  an  hour  by  an  electric  railway. 
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ROYAL  BODYGUARDS. 

Herald,  Sydney. 

i|SS^ONSPIRACIES  and  attempts  to  assassi- 
nate  the  Sovereign  constitute  a  promi- 
vm^OTF    nen^  feature  of   the  histories  of  the 
V^BSjSv    nations  of  the  Old  World.    There  is 
^3|gj^    scarcely  a  single  monarch  on  record 
whose  life  has  not  been  made  the  sub- 
jec*  °f  an  a*tack  while  a  very  large 
proportion  of  these  "  anointed  of  the 
Lord  "  have  met  with  violent  deaths.    It  is  note- 
worthy that  in  almost  every  case  the  regicides 
have  been  men  and  women  belonging  to  the  same 
race   and   nationality   as    the   object   of  their 
murderous  intentions. 

It  is  probably  due  to  this  peculiarity  that 
Emperors,  Kings,  and  reigning  princes  have 
almost  invariably  intrusted  the  guardianship  of 
their  sacred  persons  to  bodyguards  and  personal 
attendants  of  foreign  nationality,  whose  presence 
constitutes  a  standing  proof  of  the  small  reliance 
placed  by  the  rulers  of  the  Old  World  upon  the 
professions  of  devotion  and  loyalty  of  their 
subjects. 

Why  Foreigners  are  Usually  Chosen. 

The  latter,  of  course,  regard  the  foreign  mer- 
cenaries— for  it  is  impossible  to  call  them  by 
any  other  name — with  jealousy,  ill  will  and  sus- 
picion, and  the  strangers  are  therefore  debarred 
from  confidential  or  intimate  relations  with  the 
people  of  their  royal  employer. 

Being  thus  isolated,  without  any  prejudices, 
except  in  favour  of  retaining  their  pay  and  post, 
they  prove,  as  a  rule,  faithful  through  self- 
interest  to  the  only  person  who  is  at  all  likely  to 
make  them  sure  of  both  the  one  and  the  other. 

Of  course,  it  is  in  countries  where  the  despotism 
of  the  ruler  is  the .  most  oppressive,  and  the  popu- 
lation in  consequence  the  most  discontented,  that 
foreigners  are  in  the  greatest  demand  at  Court. 

Thus,  Emperor  Alexander  has  a  special  body- 
guard of  Mahommedan  Tcherkers,  or  Turkomen, 
who  are  scarcely  able  to  utter  a  single  word  of 
Russian,  and  who  regard  the  Muscovites  as  the 
traditional  and  hereditary  foes  of  their  race. 
Moreover,  he  is  invariably  accompanied,  shadowed 
and  surrounded  by  a  corps  of  Corsican  secret 
police  under  the  command  of  young  Celertin  Pietri, 
nephew  of  the  well-known  prefect  of  police  of 
Napoleon  III.,  when  the  second  French  Empire 
was  in  its  glory. 

The  Czar's  Secret  Police. 

These  men,  who  number  about  forty,  are  en- 
tirely recruited  from  the  old  Corsican  secret  police, 
of  whom  the  "  Man  of  Sedan  "  was  so  fond,  and 
who  on  several  memorable  occasions  saved  him 
from  either  being  assassinated  or  kidnapped. 

The  principal  object  of  their  engagement  by  the 
Czar  is  to  keep  a  watch  upon  the  vast  personnel  of 
the  imperial  household  and  to  prevent  Nihilists 
from  obtaining  a  footing  in  any  capacity  whatso- 
ever about  the  palace.  Indeed,  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  assert  that  there  is  not  a  single  Russian 
member  of  the  autocrat's   entourage,  no  matter 


whether  prince  or  scullion,  who  is  not  under  more 
or  less  close  and  constant  surveillance  by  these 
lynx-eyed  Corsicans. 

I  may  add  that  they  are  supposed  to  keep  a 
particularly  watchful  eye  on  the  palace  kitchens, 
with  a  view  of  checking  the  introduction  of  poison 
into  any  of  the  food  destined  for  the  imperial 
table. 

The  personal  servants  of  the  Czar,  the  Czarina, 
and  of  their  children,  such  as  valets,  nurses,  maids, 
etc.,  are  all  either  British  or  Danes,  the  number  of 
the  former  being  in  preponderance. 

The  Sultan's  personal  bodyguard  has  recently 
undergone  a  radical  transformation.  Until  about 
a  year  ago  it  was  composed  almost  exclusively  of 
Arnauts  and  Albanians,  but  Abdul  Hamin,  having 
found  reasons  to  distrust  their  fidelity,  has  filled 
their  places  by  fanatical  Candiotes,  Bosnians,  and 
Magyar  renegades. 

The  "Janissaries"  of  the  Sultan. 

Crete,  Bosnia,  and  Hungary  are  the  traditional 
and  hereditary  foes  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  the 
history  of  Eastern  Europe  contains  on  almost  every 
.page  records  of  their  sanguinary  conflicts  with  the 
unspeakable  Turk. 

The  name  by  which  the  Sultan's  bodyguards  are 
known  is  that  of  the  "  Janissaries,"  who  must  not, 
however,  be  confounded  with  the  infamous  corps 
of  that  name  which  was  destroyed  to  the  last  man 
by  Sultan  Mahmoud  II. 

The  Pope  is  the  only  European  sovereign  who 
continues  to  recruit  his  bodyguard  in  Switzerland, 
and  everybody  who  has  visited  the  Vatican  will 
recall  to  mind  the  picturesque  and  mufti- coloured 
uniforms  of  the  Swiss  guards  of  His  Holiness, 
which  were  designed  by  no  less  an  artist  than 
Michael  Angelo  himself.  It  was  but  the  other 
day  that  they  celebrated  the  sixth  centenary  of 
the  foundation  of  the  corps. 

Swiss  have  Always  been  Favourites— 

Up  to  a  few  decades  ago  there  was  quite  a  large 
number  of  other  European  potentates  who  followed 
the  Pontiff's  example,  and  kept  in  their  pay  Swiss 
bodyguards.  Among  the  last  who  retained  them 
was  the  King  of  Naples,  who  lost  his  throne  in 
1862,  and  it  was  solely  due  to  the  fidelity  and 
bravery  of  his  Switzers  that  his  consort,  Queen 
Sophie,  was  enabled  to  make  so  heroic  a  defence  of 
the  stronghold  of  G-aeta  against  the  Garibaldian 
army. 

The  first  and  second  Kings  of  Holland,  after 
the  restoration  of  the  House  of  Orange  to  the 
Dutch  throne  in  1815,  likewise  surrounded  them- 
selves with  Swiss  bodyguards,  and  so  did  the  last 
Bourbon  Kings  of  France. 

Every  student  of  .French  history  will  recall  to 
mind  the  gallant  stand  made  by  the  Swiss  guards 
of  Louis  XVI.  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Tuileries, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  entire  corps  before 
the  mob  was  able  to  obtain  access  to  the  royal 
palace. 

Louis  XVIII.  and  King  Charles  X.  of  France 
each  had  his  Swiss  bodyguard,  and  although  Napo- 
leon III.  placed  his  chief  reliance  in  Corsicans,  yet 
he  had  a  very  large  number  of   William  Tell's 
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countrymen  occupying  confidential  positions  in 
the  Imperial  household. 

Bernadotte,  the  French-born  King  of  Sweden, 
not  only  had  a  regiment  of  Switzers  to  guard  his 
palaces,  but,  moreover,  intrusted  many  of  the  most 
important  positions  at  his  Court  to  Bernese  and 
Argovian  patricians,  preferring  to  rely  on  their 
devotion  rather  than  on  the  more  than  question- 
able loyalty  of  his  Scandinavian  subjects. 

And  although  I  do  not  believe  that  there  are 
any  Swiss  in  the  service  of  King  Christian,  of 
Denmark,  yet  I  am  able  to  refer  to  Shakspeare  as 
my  authority  for  the  fact  that  they  formerly 
figured  at  the  court  of  Copenhagen,  for  Hamlet's 
step-father  is  made  to  exclaim,  "  Where  are  my 
Switzers  ?    Let  them  guard  the  door." 

—as  Have  also  Moors. 

Moors  were  formerly  almost  as  much  in  demand 
at  foreign  courts  as  Swiss.  There  was  no  more 
picturesque  feature  at  the  Spanish  court,  under  the 
reign  of  Queen  Isabella,  than  her  Moorish  body- 
guard, which  served  to  remind  her  subjects  of  the 
Moorish  rule  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  and  those 
Mahommedan  Kings  of  Granada,  to  whom  Spain 
is  indebted  for  the  superb  ruin  known  as  the 
Alhambra. 

The  first  Napoleon  had  a  special  oriental  guard 
of  about  a  dozen  Mamelukes,  one  of  which, 
Mahmoud  by  name,  and  armed  to  the  teeth, 
invariably  lay  across  the  threshold  of  the  room 
in  which  the  Emperor  slept. 

Until  fifty  years  ago  there  was  scarcely  a  single 
German  Court,  no  matter  how  petty  and  insignifi- 
cant, which  did  not  have  its  retinue  of  Heyducks, 
or  Moslem  bodyguards  of  the  reigning  Prince. 
The  only  explanation  that  I  can  find  for  that 
strange  taste  of  European  potentates  for  Moslem 
guards,  whose  very  creed  teaches  them  hatred  and 
lack  of  faith  towards  the  Christians,  and  who, 
therefore,  deserved  to  be  regarded  with  the 
utmost  suspicion  and  distrust,  is  that,  like  Othello, 
they  had  no  religious  scruples  which  would  inter- 
fere with  the  cutting  of  the  throats  of  any  of  their 
employer's  subjects. 

A  Quaint  Spanish  Bodyguard. 

I  cannot  close  this  paper  without  a  brief  reference 
to  the  Monteros  de  Espinosa,  a  body  of  men  who, 
since  400  years,  have  enjoyed  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  watching  over  the  slumbers  of  the 
Kings  and  Queens  of  Spain.  They  are  bound  by 
tradition  to  be  natives  of  the  town  of  Espinosa, 
and  to  have  served  with  honour  in  the  army. 

One  of  them  is  on  guard  at  the  door  of  the 
sleeping  apartment  of  each  of  the  royal  personages 
in  the  palace,  and  the  remainder,  armed  with  great 
halberds,  and  their  steps  rendered  noiseless  by 
felt-soled  shoes,  promenade  the  corridors  and  halls 
throughout  the  entire  night  without  uttering  a 
single  word.  Their  service  begins  at  midnight, 
the  hour  at  which  the  gates  of  the  palace  are 
solemnly  closed,  and  ceases  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Their  fidelity  to  the  person  of  the 
Sovereign  is  as  traditional  as  their  curious  and 
ancient  privilege. 


CHILDREN   AND  MONKEYS. 

^  Deutsche  Revue,  Breslau. 

^^jjh^^jsAN  still  shows  many  traces  of  his 
J/SPMlCTMmS    ascent  from  a  lower  creation.  One 
^WlKyJJx     in;iy  &°  ;l  s*eP  f^rtlier,  and  assert 
that    the    human    body  exactly 
<s^n$u^i->     resembles  a  palimpsest,  on  which 
SjSjKjfc       tne  remembrances  of  the  different 
▼jjr^  ^       steps  of  his  development  from  an 
irrational  creature  to  his  present 
appearance  have  been  written  after  and  upon  the 
records  before  transcribed. 

To  be  sure  these  characters  are  very  illegible, 
but  he  who  studies  with  patience  and  perseverance 
will  also  learn  to  read  them.  Several  of  these 
characters  are  on  the  surface,  and  lie  open  to  all 
eyes,  although  these,  too,  only  the  initiated  under- 
stand ;  but  others  are  below  the  surface,  and,  as 
with  the  erased  characters  of  a  real  palimpsest,  one 
must  also  employ  various  means  here  in  order  to 
bring  them  properly  to  light. 

But  when  one  has  taken  this  trouble  it  will  be 
shown  here,  on  the  human  body,  as  on  the  parch- 
ment :  the  characters  underneath  are  older  and 
more  remarkable  than  those  which  led  to  their 
discovery. 

What  is  Shown  by  Children's  Feet— 

When,  for  example,  we  observe  the  sole  of  the 
foot  of  a  new  born  child,  we  find  it  covered  with 
lines  and  wrinkles  the  same  as  the  hand. 

In  this  lies  the  difference  between  the  foot  of 
the  child  and  that  of  all  other  living  creatures,  for 
the  foot  of  all  young  domestic  animals  differs  very 
little  from  that  of  the  grown-up  animal. 

If  a  child  is  tickled  on  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and 
particularly  where  the  great  toe  separates  itself 
from  the  others,  the  toes  immediately  bend  as  if 
they  would  like  to  grasp  something,  and  the  great 
toe  bends  itself  inward  toward  the  sole  like  a 
thumb.  On  the  foot  we  read  the  true,  erased, 
under  characters  of  our  human  palimpsest. 

—and  the  Grasp  of  their  Hands. 

The  extraordinary  strength  of  grasp  which  the 
hands  of  the  new-born  child  show  belongs  to  the 
second  class  of  indications.  This  circumstance 
deserves  the  greatest  consideration,  because  it 
shows  how  long  a  power,  which  wTas  once  very 
necessary,  in  order  to  protect  the  race  from  dying 
out,  continues  in  later  times,  after  it  has  become 
useless. 

It  is  well  known  that  all  young  monkeys,  just 
after  birth,  cling  to  the  mother  animal  with  their 
hands,  so  that  she  has  all  four  of  her  limbs  free  to 
assist  in  climbing  when  she  wishes  to  flee  from  an 
enemy.  If,  now,  this  strength  of  the  hands  is  a 
peculiar  characteristic  of  the  monkey,  one  would 
expect  that  it  would  adhere  to  them  and  survive, 
for  a  long  time,  in  their  descendants. 

I  have  made  this  experiment  with  a  great  many 
little  children  who  were  less  than  a  month  old,  and 
have  found  that  everyone  of  these  was  able  to  bear 
the  weight  of  its  body  with  ease  if  it  clung  to  my 
finger  or  to  a  stick. 
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TOURIST  CLUBS  IN  THE  FATHERLAND. 

^        Globef    London. 

'(im^h^r  * '  V  institution  of  the  Fatherland  which 
tfflaSSp     comes  in  for  the  greatest  degree  of 
NnvMy^i    appreciation    from    the  Englishman 
$}sj^lp^&     who   goes   on    his   tiavels   in  that 
country,  is  to  be  found  in  the  various 
^^^f^11    clubs  established  there  for  the  purpose 
of  "  opening  up  "  the  tourist  districts 
of  Germany,   and   of   reducing  the 
difficulties  of  pedestrians  to  an  absolute  minimum. 

In  the  British  Isles  there  is  no  lack  of  enter- 
prise in  the  organisation  of  tours  and  excursions 
to  our  own  beauty  spots.  But  it  too  often  happens 
that  when  we  reach  those  spots  we  are  left  to  find 
our  way  about  in  them  as  best  we  can. 

But  the  eminently  practical  mind  of  the  German 
has  arranged  matters  very  differently  in  his  own 
country.  There  the  system  of  railway  tours  is  on 
th3  same  extensive  and  comprehensive  plan  as 
our  own,  and  in  one  or  two  respects  it  is  even 
superior. 

The  Way  they  are  Organised— 

But  when  the  railway  journey  ends,  and  the 
particular  district  to  be  visited  is  reached,  the 
traveller  in  Germany  finds  a  further  agency  at 
work  in  the  form  of  a  tourist  club,  which  practi- 
cally takes  the  whole  of  the  district  into  its  charge 
as  regards  the  supply  of  sign-posts  or  substitutes 
for  sign-posts,  of  guide-books,  of  special  maps, 
showing  footpaths,  etc.,  and  even  as  regards  the 
making  of  footpaths,  where  necessary,  the  con- 
struction of  towers  at  particular  points  of  view, 
and  so  on. 

Such  clubs  are  to  be  found  in  the  Harz,  in  the 
Thuringian  Forest,  in  the  Black  Forest,  in  the 
Giant  Mountains,  and  elsewhere. 

Without  going  into  detail  respecting  each  of 
these  organisations  individually,  it  may  suffice  to 
say  of  the  "  Harzklub,"  by  way  of  illustration, 
that  it  embraces  the  whole  of  the  Harz  district, 
and  has  a  number  of  branch  societies  established 
not  only  in  different  parts  of  that  district, 
but  also  in  various  large  towns  where  people  are 
to  be  found  who  take  an  interest  in  the  Harz, 
membership  being  open  to  anybody  who  cares  to 
pay  the  very  moderate  subscription  of  three  marks 
a  year. 

—and  How  the  Routes  are  Given. 

But  the  results  of  the  excellent  work  carried  on 
by  this  club  are  highly  appreciated  by  all  tourists 
in  the  Harz,  whether  members  or  not.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  that  you  stand  on  the  summit  of  the 
Brocken.  Going  down  from  the  summit  will  be 
seen  a  number  of  footpaths,  in  addition  to  the 
broa'd  carriage  road  up  which  the  daily  omnibus 
travels,  and  at  the  side  of  each  of  these  footpaths 
will  be  found  a  stone  with  a  letter  painted  on  it. 

If  the  pedestrian  tourist  wishes  to  descend  to 
Ibsenburg,  he  finds  the  footpath  indicated  by  the 
letter  "  I,"  and  follows  it  right  down  into  the  valley  ; 
but  lest  he  may  err,  he  will  find  that  same  letter 
painted  on  a  stone  at  the  side  of  every  cross  path 
or  possible  turning  until  he  reaches  the  regular 


sign-posts  of  the  high  road  in  the  valley,  miles 
away  from  where  he  started. 

He  requires  no  map  and  no  compass ;  he  need 
ask  no  questions,  even  if  he  should  happen  to  meet 
anyone.  He  just  looks  out  for  the  lettered  stones, 
and  he  may  keep  his  mind  free  from  all  further 
trouble. 

Just  the  same  way  is  it  with  the  footpaths  to  the 
other  places  round  about.  H  stands  for  Harzburg  ; 
O  for  Oderbruk  ;  T  for  Torfhaus ;  S  for  Shierke  ; 
W  for  Wernigerode ;  St.  R  for  Steinere  Renne  ; 
and  P  for  Plessenburg.  In  this  way  guides  may 
be  dispensed  with  absolutely. 

A  Very  Simple  Plan— 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  work  of  these 
tourist  clubs  in  Germany,  take  the  case  of  Thu- 
ringia.  At  Eisenach — the  centre  of  some  of  the 
loveliest  scenery  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  Ger- 
many— there  may  be  purchased  for  a  few  pence  a 
small  map  on  which  the  main  routes  and  footpaths 
leading  to  all  the  places  of  interest  in  that  locality 
will  be  found  indicated  with  the  greatest  plainness 
in  different  colours. 

Having  selected  your  route,  you  proceed  along 
the  street  or  main  road  in  the  direction  indicated 
until  you  come  to  a  sign-post,  the  like  of  which 
you  will  certainly  not  have  seen  in  your  own 
country.  It  is,  in  reality,  a  notice-board,  a  yard 
or  so  in  depth,  and  on  it  you  will  see  a  list  not  only 
of  highways  but  of  footpaths,  each  of  which  has  a 
streak  of  colour,  about  three  or  four  inches  long, 
and  an  inch  and  a-half  broad,  painted  opposite  the 
name  of  the  place  to  which  it  leads,  this  colour 
corresponding  with  the  colour  indicated  on  the 
map. 

Suppose  that  the  colour  of  the  particular  route 
chosen  is  blue.  The  notice  board  gives  the  first 
turning,  and  thenceforward  the  tourist  will  find  a 
streak  of  blue  paint  on  some  tree  or  other  at  every 
point  where  he  might  possibly  take  the  wrong 
path. 

—which  we  Ought  to  Imitate. 

He  may  walk  for  hours  through  the  densest 
forests,  intersected  with  the  most  devious  paths ; 
he  may  climb  hills,  or  descend  into  desolate  though 
charming  valleys,  meeting  not  a  single  person  and 
seeing  not  a  single  dwelling  all  the  time  ;  but  if  he 
keeps  a  look  out  for  that  strip  of  colour  he  need 
never  hesitate  a  moment  about  the  path,  and  he 
will  reach  the  end  of  his  journey  without  the 
slightest  trouble. 

The  contrast  between  what  is  done  in  German  v 
in  these  respects  and  what  is  left  undone  in  our 
own  isles  is  certainly  striking.  Mr.  E.N.  Buxton, 
in  his  excellent  little  book  on  Epping  Forest,  says 
he  has  observed  how  small  a  percentage  of  the 
summer  visitors  ever  venture  from  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  the  point  at  which  they  are  set 
down  by  train  or  vehicle. 

To  this  it  may  be  answered  that  if  Epping 
Forest  were  in  Germany  instead  of  England  there 
would  certainly  have  been  an  Epping  Forest  Club 
brought  into  existence,  and  the  inmost  recesses  of 
that  forest  would  be  very  soon  opened  up  to  the 
pedestrian. 
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THE    EXPERIENCE  OP  THE  NEWLY- 
PLEDGED  M.P. 

'i  Chronicle,  Suffolk. 

HOWERS  of  congratulatory  telegrams 
and  letters  form  the  first  item  in  the 
experience.  For  some  hours  at  first, 
after  the  publication  of  the  poll,  the 
messenger  boys  follow  one  another  in 
quick  succession,  one  being  hardly  gone 
when  another  arrives.  For  days  the 
postman  staggers  under  a  quite  un- 
usual burden  of  letters  hailing  from  friends  far 
and  wide. 

At  first  you  are  simply  overwhelmed ;  but, 
sitting  down  day  after  day  to  steady  work,  you 
gradually  find  time  to  read  and  acknowledge  the 
many  kindly  messages  of  goodwill  which  reach 
you  from  far  and  near.  Lest  you  should  be  puffed 
up  unduly  with  so  much  congratulatory  matter,  a 
few  of  a  different  sort  are  sent  you,  too,  or  sent  to 
the  newspapers  about  you,  pointing  out  what  a 
fool  you  are,  and  what  a  pest  to  the  county,  and 
how  a  trail  as  of  the  serpent  has  been  left,  and  is 
still  to  be  seen  and  smelt  wherever  you  have  been. 

The  Money-Lender  goes  for  You— 

Communications  from  money-lenders  rank  next, 
suggesting  that  an  advance  of  ready  money  might 
be  convenient  to  you  just  now,  and,  if  so,  saying 
what  pleasure  it  will  give  them  to  advance  you 
what  you  want  on  your  own  personal  security, 
and  in  perfect  privacy. 

Were  no  such  kind  people  available  in  the  days 
of  the  great  Lord  Beaconsfield  ?  Do  we  not  read 
in  his  Life  that  the  unpaid  election  expenses  of 
his  early  contests  were  a  cruel  thorn  in  the  flesh 
to  him  for  years  afterwards.  Perhaps  these  kind 
money-lenders  did  not  volunteer  to  help  him,  and 
that  was  why  he  was  not  able  to  pay. 

Your  choice  of  houses  in  London,  in  which  you 
can  reside  during  the  session,  is  another  privilege 
offered  to  you  from  several  sources.  "  I  enclose 
you  my  list  of  houses  to  let,"  or  "  Let  me  enclose 
my  list  to  you,"  so  London  agents  write  to  you. 
"  You  can  have  a  mansion  here,  or  a  pleasant  villa 
there,  with  such  sized  reception-rooms,  with 
accommodation  for  so  many  servants,  with  stabling 
and  coach-house,  etc."  These  circulars  are,  of 
course,  meant  for  the  rich  M.P.'s,  not  for  such  as 
we. 

—also  the  Portrait-Hunting  Fiend. 

And  for  the  same  class  also  are  meant  the 
letters  which  come  infoiming  you  where,  when 
you  will  be  giving  dinners  o.'  entertainments,  suit- 
able music,  etc  ,  is  to  be  had. 

Another  class  of  correspondents  ask  for  your 
portrait,  being  anxious  to  complete  their  set,  which 
is  to  contain  all  the  new  members  ;  or  they  ask 
you  to  favour  them  with  a  sitting  to  enable  you  to 
supply  your  friends. 

This  portrait  business  is  spreading  wider  and 
wider  now.  It  used  to  stop  with  yourself  ;  now 
it  extends  to  your  wife  also,  if  you  have  one,  as 
the  portraits  of  wives  of  members  are  needed 
nowadays  for  the  ladies'  illustrated  papers. 


Then  other  worthies  are  curious  about  your 
personal  history ;  are  anxious  to  know  who  your 
parents  were  ;  when  you  were  born  ;  what  schools 
you  went  to ;  what  public  offices  you  have  held  or 
hold  now  ;  what  is  your  occupation  ;  whether  you 
have  ever  done  anything  notable  (they  don't  ask 
whether  you  have  committed  any  great  fault)  ; 
how  many  residences  you  have  ;  whom  you  married, 
and  when,  how  many  children,  etc.  These  same 
people,  or  others  of  the  sort,  extend  these  same 
inquiries  also  to  your  wife  as  to  her  history. 

The  Advances  of  Press-Cutting  Agencies— 

But  the  most  interesting  applicants  yet  remain 
— namely,  those  who  are  anxious,  for  so  many 
guineas  a  year,  to  be  allowed  to  furnish  you  with 
every  allusion  that  is  made  to  yourself  in  any  of 
the  public  newspapers,  and  specimens  of  such 
allusions  are  enclosed  to  you.  Your  correspondents 
inform  you  that  they  have  been  honoured  with 
commissions  to  supply  all  such  extracts  with 
reference  to  themselves  from  the  Right  Hon.  this 
and  the  Right  Hon.  that,  from  Lord  this  and  Sir 
Richard  that,  etc. 

Truly  this  is  a  very  subtle  temptation.  Most 
people  like  to  see  themselves  in  print.  They  turn 
first  when  they  open  the  paper  to  the  part  where 
the  meeting  they  were  at  is  reported,  or  the 
cricket  match  in  which  they  played,  or  to  the 
letter  which  they  had  sent. 

-are  Sternly  Repelled. 

Poor  human  nature  is  very  weak,  and  pleasure 
in  seeing  oneself  in  print  is  a  very  widely  diffused 
pleasure.  Fancy,  then,  how  nice  it  must  be  to 
have  served  up  with  your  breakfast  every  morning 
the  report  of  what  you  have  said  or  written,  or 
the  pleasant,  and  the  nasty  things,  too,  other 
people  have  written  or  said  about  you. 

Can  you  imagine  finer  feeding  for  personal  vanity  ? 
Self,  self,  self — always  self.  My  wise  words,  kind 
things  said  of  me ;  my  portrait,  drawn  with  pen 
and  ink  by  my  political  foes.  Ever  me,  me,  me. 
Can  you  imagine  any  feeding  more  sickening  for 
a  modest  man  ?  Can  you  imagine  any  more  un- 
wholesome fare  ?  "  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan," 
we  cry,  as  we  remit  the  tempting  baits  from  these 
children  of  the  Evil  One  to  the  waste-paper 
basket,  yet  remembering  the  while  with  amaze- 
ment how  that  enough  of  our  public  men  do  eat 
of  this  vanity-giving  food  to  keep  two  or  more 
firms  busily  employed  in  sorting  it  out  for  their 
debased  appetites. 

 ™=*^3©QQ3»3«=«  

The  largest  newspaper  ever  printed  was  pub- 
lished in  New  York,  on  July  4th,  1859.  It  bore 
the  extraordinary  title  of  The  Illuminated  Quad- 
ruple Constellation,  and  contained  portraits  of 
President  Buchanan,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.  It  was  only  issued 
once,  and,  considering  that  the  28,000  copies 
printed  contained  enough  paper  to  turn  out  six 
million  copies  of  an  ordinary-sized  halfpenny 
newspaper,  this  may  be  fairly  considered  to  have 
been  quite  often  enough. 
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THE  CHINAMAN'S  PIGTAIL. 

^5-1^^       Bulletin,    Jamaica. 

^P^g^^^HY  some  people  wear  a  queue  and 
others  shave  the  head  bare  was  as 
A^A<fejya     great  a  puzzle  1,200  years  ago  as  it 
^^^©^     is  at  the  present  time.    In  a  curious 
HWiWSK^      Chinese  book,  written  about  604 
^  jS^F^      A.D.,  the  author,  Tien-Ching-Chung, 
a  priest  of  great  learning,  says  : — 
'  "  In  Djambudwipa  (that  is  Asia), 

the  clothing  of  the  inhabitants  varies  to  a  large 
extent,  and  the  custom  of  shaving  off  the  hair  and 
beard  exists  in  some  regions,  while  elsewhere  hair 
is  worn  divided  into  two  tails.  There  are  also 
countries  where  all  the  hair  is  shaved  off  except 
that  at  the  crown,  which  is  tied  into  one  queue." 

This  author  also  mentions  that  some  nations 
pluck  out  the  hair  entirely,  while  others  cut  it 
short.  Some  people,  he  says,  let  the  hair  flow 
loose  down  on  the  shoulders,  while  others  prefer 
to  plait.  In  some  instances  the  front  hair  is 
plaited  and  the  back  hair  left  loose. 

The  Custom  Arose  with  the  Tartars- 
It  is  difficult  to  locate  with  exactness  the  places 
he  names,  for  twelve  centuries  ago  the  Asiatic 
peoples  were  more  migratory  than  at  present,  and 
named  the  lands  they  lived  in  from  themselves 
no  matter  how  often  they  changed  their  residence. 

It  is  easy  to  determine  that  the  people  who 
shaved  the  head  and  beard  were  the  Buddhist 
monks  and  nuns  in  India,  Ceylon,  Siam  and 
China ;  that  the  people  with  two  tails  were  the 
Japanese,  Coreans,  and  some  of  the  tribes  how 
called  the  "Independent  Tartars"  (because  pro- 
bably they  are  owned  body  and  boots  by  Russia), 
and  that  the  race  which  shaved  all  but  the  crown, 
and  tied  the  hair  at  that  spot  into  one  queue,  were 
the  Manchu-Tartars  or  nomad  dwellers  of  Man- 
churia. 

The  Chinese  peoples,  for  at  that  time  what  is 
now  a  single  empire  was  a  large  number  of  petty 
kingdoms,  wore  their  hair  according  to  their 
pleasure.  The  poorer  classes  kept  it  cut  short ; 
the  wealthy  allowed  it  to  grow  long,  and  spent 
extraordinary  amounts  of  time,  trouble,  and 
money  upon  its  cultivation. 

—who  Forced  it  upon  the  Chinese. 

A  thousand  years  passed  away  and  the  Tartar 
custom,  which  this  author  described  as  an  out- 
landish novelty,  became  the  custom  of  all  China. 
The  crown  was  left,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  hair 
was  shaven.  This  became  the  national  custom  at 
the  Manchu  conquest  about  A.I).  1644. 

It  did  not  become  the  rule  in  China  to  shave 
off  the  hair  all  round  the  crown  from  any  religious 
motive,  but  simply  by  military  compulsion.  "  You 
have  to  obey  orders,"  said  the  conquerors,  sword 
in  hand ;  "  if  you  refuse  to  shave  according  to 
our  Tartar  custom  you  must  die,  for  refusal  will 
constitute  you  a  rebel." 

So  the  change  was  made  from  the  north-east 
province,  until  as  the  conquest    proceeded  the 


whole  nation  had  their  heads  shaved  except  the 
crown.    And  they  have  kept  it  up  ever  since. 

Of  the  200,000,000  male  citizens  of  the  Celestial 
Kingdom  199,500,000  sport  the  queue.  There 
is  a  belief  current  in  some  countries  that  a 
Chinaman  who  loses  his  pigtail  is  not  allowed  to 
return  to  his  native  land.  This  is  arrant  non- 
sense. A  Chinaman  who  cuts  off  his  capillary 
appendage  and  appears  in  public  in  short  hair  is 
viewed  exactly  as  a  European  would  be  who  pre- 
sented himself  in  the  streets  fully  dressed  with  the 
omission  of  trousers  ! 

The  Manchus,  when  they  began  their  wonderful 
career  of  conquest  in  the  thirteenth  century,  did 
not  at  first  insist  upon  their  conquered  foes  adopt- 
ing the  tonsorial  style  as  a  mark  of  subjection. 
Only  when  they  had  overrun  so  many  lands  and 
peoples  that  it  became  difficult  to  distinguish 
vassal  and  serf  from  open  foe,  did  they  adopt  the 
present  system. 

The  queue  was  forced  upon  Kuldja  tribes  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  upon  the  people  of  Mongolia  in 
the  sixteenth,  on  Shantung  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth,  and  on  the  remainder  of  China 
in  the  next  fifty  years. 

A  Chinese  Baby's  First  Shave. 

The  first  shaving  of  a  Chinese  boy  baby  is  as 
important  an  event  in  the  East  as  the  christening 
of  a  young  Calvinist,  or  the  first  communion  of  a 
Catholic. 

Invitations  are  sent  out  to  relations  and  friends 
and  a  collation  provided.  The  child,  washed,  per- 
fumed and  beautifully  dressed,  is  presented  by  the 
father  to  all  present,  who  in  return  make  some 
present  in  money  to  the  youthful  heir. 

The  father,  grandfather  or  a  priest  then 
employs  the  razor,  and  the  youngster  is  well  started 
for  both  this  world  and  the  next.  In  most  cases 
the  shaving  is  preceded  by  prayer. 

 — =03>3Q®Q2S<*=-  

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Henry  James'  sarcasm, 
American  humour  seems  to  have  no  difficulty  in 
holding  the  home  market ;  it  has  no  need  of  the 
protection  that  is  extended  to  every  other  domestic 
industry. 

The  most  rapid  success  in  the  field  of  comic 
journalism  in  America  is  that  of  Life,  a  New 
York  weekly.  It  was  started  some  twelve  years 
ago  by  a  group  of  young  men  who  were  mostly 
graduates  from  college  journalism.  The  moving 
spirit,  however,  was  Mr.  John  A.  Mitchell,  a  more 
mature  man,  who,  in  addition  to  artistic  ability 
of  no  mean  order,  had  a  largely-developed  edi- 
torial faculty. 

The  new  venture  seemed  to  "  catch  on "  at 
once.  It  came  to  be  the  fashion  for  the  father  oi 
eldest  son  of  the  house  to  bring  home  Life  to  the 
bosom  of  the  family,  and  among  an  eminently 
domestic  people  like  Uncle  Sam's  nephews  and 
nieces  this  of  course  meant  success. 

Very  soon  the  weekly  was  on  a  paying  basis, 
and  this  foundation  has  been  gradually  enlarged 
until  now  the  property  yields  its  two  proprietors  a 
revenue  of  not  less  than  .£10,000  a  year. 


PEARSON'S  MONTHLY. 
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VICTOIRE,  THE  TRUMPETER. 

Echo,  Paris. 

fE  was  under  an  unlucky  star,  this  hand- 
some trumpeter,  this  Jean  Blouart,  as 
he  called  himself,  or  Victoire,  as  his 
comrades  called  him.    And  everything 
smiled  upon  him  in  his  little  world  ; 
no  one  could  sound  the  reveille  as  loud, 
>agf^^      ag  iong?  or  as  joyously  as  he  could 
sound  it,  and  they  were  always  able  to 
recognise  him,  no  matter  how  great  the  distance, 
by  his  alert  and  decided  step. 

He  played  it  well,  that  loud-tongued  clarion,  for 
Victoire  was  a  true  musician  who  had  spent  his 
childhood  listening  to  the  birds  and  fashioning, 
when  guarding  his  flocks  in  the  beautiful  country 
of  Touraine,  strange  instruments  from  the  bark  of 
the  willows,  to  mingle  their  shrill  or  mellow  notes 
with  the  thousand-and-one  voices  of  nature. 

JSTaturally  he  was  happy  now  that  he  possessed 
a  real  instrument,  and  every  evening  during  his 
life  in  the  garrison,  and  when  the  duties  of  the 
day  were  done,  went  to  exercise  it  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Orne  and  to  hear  the  echoes  carried  by  the 
winds  and  reverberating  from  tower  to  tower  of 
those  gray  old  churches  of  Caen. 

It  was  the  hour  of  sunset,  however,  that  Jean 
Blouart  liked  best  of  all,  when  the  voices  of  the 
bells  flung  themselves  into  space  in  a  gigantic 
concert,  at  first  a  soft,  vague  harmony,  like  a 
rocking  cradle,  then  mounting  and  resounding 
tones,  ringing  and  chiming  and  dying  away  upon 
the  evening  breeze,  note  by  note,  like  the  dropping 
pearls  of  a  collar. 

Jean  Blouart  remained  always  a  long  while 
listening  to  this  heavenly  music,  and  from  time  to 
time  adding  to  the  melody  a  long  and  rolling  blast 
from  his  own  instrument. 

In  fact,  he  had  had  but  one  chagrin  in  the 
whole  of  his  life,  the  leaving  behind  him  in  that 
same  country  of  Touraine  his  old  father,  already 
far  advanced  in  age  and  alone  in  his  desolate 
dwelling.  He  consoled  himself,  however,  with 
the  reflection  that  time  passed  quickly,  and  that 
now  but  two  years  remained  to  him  of  service. 

And  sometimes,  whilst  listening  to  the  voices  of 
these  bells,  Jean  Blouart  fancied  them  the  Angelus 
of  his  native  village  and  saw  before  him  the  humble 
cabin  surrounded  by  its  green  trellises  and  with 
the  old  father  smoking  upon  the  sill  of  the  door. 
But  he  was  only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  this 
handsome  Victoire,  and  at  that  age,  as  everyone 
knows,  everything  seems  so  very  gay  and  so  very  easy. 

Besides,  garrison  life  was  full  of  distractions — 
talks  with  his  comrades,  meetings  with  the  other 
buglers,  the  morning  reveille,  the  evening  retreat, 
the  passage  through  the  crowded  street,  the  blonde 
heads  of  the  peeping  demoiselles  and  the  rest  under 
the  shade  of  the  trees  when  the  exercises  were  over. 

The  days  were  truly  going  at  racing  pace,  when 
one  morning,  as  Jean  Blouart  got  up  as  usual 
to  sound  the  rousing  reveille,  he  found  that  war 
had  been  declared. 

***** 


They  had  been  fighting  all  day  long.  Already 
the  sun  was  low  upon  the  horizon,  and  still  they 
battled,  for  both  sides  had  sworn  to  conquer  and 
no  one  dreamed  of  recoiling.  And  the  trumpet 
rolled  and  cried  its  stirring  music,  sending  its  in- 
spiriting notes  into  the  very  heart  of  the  melee, 
mingling  its  voice  with  the  fracas  of  the  cannon, 
the  screaming  of  the  balls  and  the  shouts  and 
groans  of  the  combatants. 

Jean  Blouart  advances  always,  dragging  at  his 
heels  the  soldiers  drunk  with  carnage  and  grimed 
with  powder.  They  battled  now  hand  to  hand 
and  body  to  body,  Victoire,  as  if  determined  to 
justify  the  name  his  friends  had  given  him,  and, 
like  a  horse  that  has  run  away,  literally  throwing 
himself  upon  the  enemy,  still  sounding  the  charge 
without  relaxing. 

All  at  once  Jean  Blouart  saw  no  more  about 
him  the  uniforms  of  the  French  regiments ;  in- 
stead, before  him,  behind  him,  upon  every  side  of 
him,  there  rose  a  solid  rampart  of  the  opposing 
forces,  a  living  wall  of  flesh  and  bayonets,  through 
which  he  sought  in  vain  to  make  a  passage.  Guns 
turned  upon  him  from  every  direction,  swords 
pricked  him  in  the  arm,  the  face,  the  sides — he 
had  flung  himself  into  the  trap  ;  it  had  closed 
upon  him — he  was  a  prisoner. 

***** 

The  sun  no  longer  lighted  the  desolate  country 
night  slowly  descended  from  the  heavens ;  the 
struggle  for  the  moment  was  finished.  Blouart, 
still  a  prisoner,  walked  in  the  midst  of  the 
encompassing  soldiers,  and  saw  as  in  a  dream 
defiling  before  him  the  fields,  the  hills  and  sombre 
forests.  He  walked  mechanically,  and  always  in 
his  ears  the  fracas  of  that  ended  battle. 

Before  long  they  halted  in  the  shelter  of  the 
forest  and  lighted  the  camp  fires.  The  flames 
cast  a  sinister  light  upon  the  trunks  of  the  trees  ; 
the  trumpeter  threw  himself  upon  the  ground, 
and,  conquered  by  fatigue,  slept  and  dreamed  : 

A  scene  in  his  childhood.  The  sun  shines,  the 
birds  sing  blithely  in  the  hedges,  and  he  sees 
again  his  beloved  home ;  this  time  his  mother 
seated  at  the  window  spinning  at  her  wheel.  And 
he  ?  Well,  he,  a  soldier  then  as  now,  has  just 
arrived  from  school,  a  soldier  three  feet  high, 
proud  as  a  peacock,  and  with  a  splendid  gun, 
plucked  from  the  hazel  tree,  borne  upon  his 
shoulder. 

Suddenly  a  passing  dog  upon  the  highway  stops 
to  bay  at  him ;  he  shrieks  and  runs  with  all  his 
legs  to  bury  his  head  in  the  lap  of  his  mother. 

"  For  shame  !  "  she  cries,  "  for  shame  !  my  boy  ; 
a  true  soldier  runs  from  nothing  !  " 

A  true  soldier  runs  from  nothing.  It  seemed  to 
Blouart  that  a  voice  repeated  the  words  in  his  ear. 
He  rose  quickly  and  looked  about  him.  Everything 
slept  beside  him ;  everything  slept  in  the  silent 
forest.  Even  the  step  of  the  sentinel  was  dulled 
by  the  moss.  The  heavens,  resplendent  with 
stars,  shone  between  the  branches  of  the  trees, 
and  the  breeze  that  always  heralds  the  dawn  came 
to  his  nostrils  freighted  with  the  perfumes  of  the 
peaceful  wood.    Victoire  passed  his  hand  across 
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his  brow.  He  remembered  now — he  was  a 
prisoner.  He  must  rouse  himself ;  he  must  save 
himself,  or  he  must  die.  But  he  was  watched  ;  he 
could  not  stir. 

The  hours  passed,  the  horizon  widened,  and  he 
saw  a  road  winding  along  the  side  of  the  forest, 
above  him  a  chain  of  timbered  hills.  The  road 
ascended  abruptly.  Beside  it  was  a  ravine,  at  the 
bottom  of  it  a  roaring  torrent,  and  they  gave  the 
signal  of  departure.  This  time,  however,  it  was 
not  Victoire  who  gave  it ;  no,  and  sorrowfully  he 
regarded  his  silent  instrument,  henceforth  dumb 
and  voiceless. 

A  mad  desire  to  die,  to  end  everything,  had 
seized  upon  him,  but  "  a  true  soldier  runs  from 
nothing  !  "  The  words  persistently  resounded  in 
his  ears  and  he  walked  always  between  two  soldiers, 
who  never  took  ^eir  eyes  from  him.  No  matter  ; 
the  precipice  was  there  beside  him ;  it  was  deliver- 
ance, it  was  also  death.  No  matter,  again. 
Victoire  plunged  forward ;  there  was  a  cry,  a 
crash,  and  the  soldier  at  the  edge  of  the  abyss  had 
disappeared  into  its  depths.  Blouart  leaped  at  the 
same  time — too  late — a  hand  of  iron  had  closed 
upon  his  arm,  and  the  muzzle  of  a  pistol  pressed 
his  brow.  He  thought  of  his  father,  alone,  without 
a  son,  without  love  or  care,  and  ending  his  days  in 
tears  over  his  desolate  life.  Jean  Blouart  no  longer 
had  the  courage  to  die. 

Meanwhile  the  officer  in  command  had  run  for- 
ward and  ordered  the  weapons  lowered. 

"  Down  with  them  !"  he  cried  ;  "down  with  them 
at  once !    No  harm  must  be  done  the  prisoner ! " 

"  No  harm  ?  Then  what  more  terrible  suffering," 
thought  Blouart,  as  he  heard  him,  "  had  they  yet 
in  store  for  him  ? 

And  now  the  sun  illumined  the  hills  and  valley. 
Along  the  roadway  the  oaks  and  beeches  extended 
their  nervous  arms,  from  each  leaf  hanging  a  drop 
of  dew,  from  each  leaf  a  diamond,  and  all  was 
brilliant  and  animated  under  the  dazzling  heaven 
that  gave  them  light  and  life. 

But  Victoire  saw  nothing  of  that  which  sur- 
rounded him.  What  to  him  was  the  splendour  of 
nature  ? — to  him,  with  anguish  in  his  soul.  Still 
he  was  young,  his  career  before  him  ;  oh,  no  !  one 
thing  was  certain,  Victoire  no  longer  desired  to  die  ! 

Presently  the  top  of  the  hill  was  gained  and  the 
commanding  officer  again  approached  Blouart  and 
ordered  his  hands  to  be  untied. 

"  For  now,"  he  said  to  him,  drawing  him  for- 
ward to  the  crest  of  the  knoll,  "  you  are  going  to 
sound  your  trumpet,  here  where  they  can  see  you, 
those  men  below  there  in  the  plain — soldiers  whom 
you  are  going  to  rally.  When  you  have  sounded 
as  I  bid  you  freedom  is  yours." 

"  And — what  soldiers  are  they  ?  "  demanded 
Victoire,  quietly. 

"  What  matters  it  to  you?"  coldly  responded  the 
officer.  "  You  will  do  as  I  bid  you  or — you  are  a 
dead  man  ! " 

And  Blouart  saw  for  a  fact  the  muzzles  of  the 
guns  menacingly  trained  upon  him,  and  then  the 
men  about  him  were  gone  from  sight  concealed  in 
the  bushes  at  the  sides  of  the  route. 


"  Sound  ! "  cried  the  officer's  voice ;  "  sound,  I 
command  you.  And  you,  you  others,  fire  if  he 
does  not  obey  me  ! "  and  the  answering  click  of 
the  triggers  was  plainly  audible  in  the  stillness. 

Victoire  raised  the  trumpet  to  his  lips,  then 
lowered  his  eyes  to  the  field  below  him,  where 
in  a  little  depression  in  the  ground,  he  saw  a 
small  encampment  of  men  and  horses — an  en- 
campment unmistakably  of  the  French.  He 
knew  at  last  what  they  meant  him  to  do.  They 
intended,  those  people  who  had  him  prisoner,  to 
draw  them  into  an  ambuscade,  and  he,  in  his 
uniform,  and  he,  with  his  music,  was  to  serve  to 
this  end. 

"Play!  Play,  I  tell  you!"  cried  again  that 
implacable  voice.  , 

And  Blouart  held  the  clarion  to  his  lips  ami 
did  begin  to  play,  the  joyous  notes  of  the  instru- 
ment ringing  through  the  air  like  a  merry  song, 
but  to  Victoire  like  a  cry  of  desolation  and  of  death. 

Still  he  played  on  and  the  camp  beneath  him 
began  to  be  agitated.  They  saw  him,  this  friend 
who  called  to  them  from  the  heights  above  and 
whom  they  gazed  upon  and  whom  they  recognised 
with  so  much  confidence  and  pride.  He  played 
on  and  they,  his  people,  began  to  move  towards 
him ;  played  with  all  his  skill  and  strength,  the 
notes  following  precipitately  one  upon  the  other 
or  with  long  and  joyous  rolls. 

All  at  once,  down  in  that  little  valley,  a  bell 
began  to  strike — a  bell  that  was  counting  the  hour 
of  twelve.  A  veil  of  blood  passed  suddenly  before 
Victoire's  eyes ;  he  heard  anew  in  those  muffled 
tones  the  Angelus  of  his  Touraine  village,  the 
bells  of  Caen,  and  saw  again  the  walk  of  chestnut 
trees,  his  cabin  home,  his  father  and  his  beloved 
France,  the  France  which  now  he  was  betraying  ! 

Instead  of  sacrificing  life  and  of  yielding  up 
his  last  drop  of  blood  for  her,  he  was  willing  to 
ruin  her,  helping  her  to  die  and  calling  his  com- 
rades," his  own  blood  brothers,  to  an  ambuscade 
and  to  a  shameful  death  ! 

In  short,  he,  Jean  Blouart,  whose  eyes  had 
never  fallen  before  the  eyes  of  another,  was  a 
traitor  to  his  country  !  And  every  rustle  of  the 
wind  that  stirred  the  leaves,  every  twitter  of  the 
birds  in  the  branches,  every  stroke  of  that 
distant  but  resounding  bell  cried  out  to  him  tho 
same  thing : 

"  Traitor  !  traitor  !  " 

He  dropped  his  trumpet. 

"  Sound,  I  command  you,  sound  again  !  "  called 
that  pitiless  voice. 

"  Sound  again !  "  began  Blouart,  but  stopped 
abruptly;  a  thought  had  come  to  him.  "Sound 
again?  Yes,  yes,"  he  responded,  "I  am  going 
to  sound  again ! "  and  with  all  the  strength  that 
remained  to  him,  all  the  pride  and  courage  of 
his  honest  heart,  he  raised  the  bugle  to  his  lips 
and  sent  forth,  first,  the  wild  fierce  notes  of  the 
call  to  arms,  the  alert  and  then  the  quick  retreat. 
Far  and  wide  the  trumpet's  voice  rang  through 
the  air,  and  then  there  was  a  rattling  volley,  a 
shower  of  balls  and  Victoire,  the  trumpeter,  face 
downward  upon  the  ground,  was  dead  ! 
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A  faga  of  ferse. 


DADDY'S   COMIN'  HAMB. 

a-ydia  Howard  in  The  Minstrel,  London. 

Clap  your  han's,  my  bonny  bairnie — 

Clap  your  han's  an'  craw  ; 
Sing  a  song  to  welcome  daddy — 

Lang  he's  been  awa'. 
Noo  I  see  his  boatie  comin' 

Ow'r  the  snaw-white  faem. 
Clap  your  han's,  my  bonny  bairnie, 

Daddy's  comin'  name  ! 

A'  nicht  lang,  when  you  were  sleepin' 

Snug  in  bed  an'  warm, 
Daddy's  boat  was  tossin'  sairly 

In  the  ragin'  storm. 
But  you  kent  na'  o'  his  danger, 

Smilin'  as  you  slept ; 
You  were  lafiin'  with  the  angels 

While  your  mammy  wept. 

Lang  I  watched  for  mornin'  dawnin' 

Through  the  winnock  wee, 
While  the  waters  lood  were  rushin' 

An'  the  win  s  were  hie ; 
A'  the  time  my  he'rt  was  prayin' 

For  your  daddy  dear, 
That  the  Lord  wad  guide  his  boatie  — 

Guide  it  safely  here. 

Yon's  my  answer,  bonnie  bairnie — 

Yon's  your  daddy's  boat ; 
Sune  into  the  peacefu'  harbour 

It  will  safely  float. 
Sune  you'll  hear  him  ow'r  the  water 

Cry  his  laddie's  name  ; 
Clap  your  han's,  my  bonnie  bairnie, 

Daddy's  comin'  name ! 


EVERY  YEAR. 

The  Waverley,  Boston. 

The  spring  has  less  of  brightness 

Every  year, 
And  the  snow  a  ghastlier  whiteness 

Every  year ; 
Nor  do  summer  flowers  quicken 
Nor  autumn's  fruitage  thicken 
As  they  once  did,  for  they  sicken 

Every  year. 

It  is  growing  darker,  colder, 

Every  year ; 
And  the  heart  and  soul  grow  older 

Every  year ; 
I  care  not  now  for  dancing, 
Or  for  eyes  with  passion  glancing ; 
Love  is  less  and  less  entrancing 

Every  year. 


Of  the  lives  and  sorrows  blended 

Every  year  ; 
Of  the  charms  of  friendship  ended 

Every  year ; 
Of  the  ties  that  still  might  bind  me, 
Until  time  to  death  resigned  me, 
My  infirmities  remind  me, 

Every  year. 

Yes,  the  shores  of  life  are  shifting 

Every  year ; 
And  we  are  seaward  drifting 

Every  year ; 
Old  pleasures,  changing,  fret  us, 
The  living  more  forget  us, 

Every  year. 

But  the  truer  life  draws  nigher 

Every  year ; 
And  its  morning  star  climbs  higher 

Every  year  ; 
Earth's  hold  on  us  grows  slighter, 
A  nd  the  heavy  burden  lighter, 
And  the  dawn  immortal  brighter, 

Every  year. 

 =*-z&QQ®@QQQaisz=  

THE   PARTING   OP   THE  WAYS. 

J.  R.  Eastwood  in  The  Post,  Liverpool. 

Their  happy  paths,  that  side  by  side 
Went  smoothly  on,  at  last  divide ; 
And  now,  with  tender  fond  delays, 
Here  at  the  parting  of  the  ways, 
With  long  farewells,  and  hand  in  hand, 
The  lovers  stand. 

Once  more  they  seemed  to  tread  again 
The  green  sequestered  lane, 
The  banks  by  which  the  river  ran, 
And,  where  the  leafy  woods  began, 
The  track — just  wide  enough  for  two — 
Their  footsteps  knew. 

They  think,  with  heart  to  beating  heart, 
H  ow  soon  their  lives  must  drift  apart, 
Her  faltering  tones,  his  looks,  declare 
A  truth  that  meets  us  everywhere, 
That  joy,  though  sweet,  is  at  the  best 
A  transient  guest. 

Duty,  whose  promptings  fill  our  days, 
Stands  at  the  parting  of  the  ways. 
Follow  its  guidance  unafraid, 
And  keep  true  lover  and  fair  maid, 
In  hope  and  patience  close  at  heart, 
Though  far  apart. 
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Questions  Worth  Discussion* 


IS  IT  PERMISSIBLE  TO  MAKE  PUBLIC 
THE   CONTENTS   OP  PRIVATE 
LETTERS  ? 


Le  Figaro, 


HIS  is  a  question  which  one  of  our 
readers  has  asked  us  to  answer.  He 
himself  answers  it  in  the  negative, 
and  believes  that  people  generally  will 
do  the  same.  He  gives  us  three 
instances  in  support  of  this  belief,  but 
is  forced  to  confess  that  these  instances 
are  not  satisfactory ;  political  circum- 
stances have  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  the 
expressions  of  disapproval  may  not  have  been 
disinterested.    In  his  difficulty  he  comes  to  us. 

It  seemed  to  us  that  the  simplest  course  to  take, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  answer,  was  to 
put  the  question  to  two  or  three  of  those  whose 
duties  or  position  give  them  the  right  to  express 
an  authoritative  opinion.  We  chose  M.  Le  Royer 
(President  of  the  Senate),  M.  Emile  Zola,  and  an 
eminent  lawyer.  For  reasons  which  we  quite 
appreciate,  our  legal  friend  does  not  wish  his 
name  to  be  made  known.  We  much  regret  this, 
as  it  would  reveal  a  man  whose  opinion  always 
carries  great  weight  in  all  legal  questions. 

The  President  of  the  French  Senate's  Opinion. 

The  President  of  the  French  Senate  answered 
very  emphatically  in  the  negative.  "  Most 
decidedly  not  !"  he  said.  "In  the  course  of  my 
career  as  President  of  the  Senate  I  have  rarely 
had  occasion  to  intervene  to  prevent  such  breaches 
of  confidence ;  but  every  time  that  such  a  thing 
has  occurred  I  have  opposed  it  with  all  the  influence 
of  my  position. 

"  Quite  recently  a  member  who  was  making  a 
violent  speech  against  the  Algerian  authorities 
made  an  attempt  to  read  some  private  letters  which 
had  come  into  his  hands.    I  stopped  him. 

"  A  private  letter,  no  matter  by  whom  written,  no 
matter  how  important  or  unimportant  its  contents 
may  be,  should  be  respected.  Nobody  has  a  right 
to  make  use  of  it  without  the  consent  of  the  writer, 
and  I  shall  always  oppose  to  the  utmost  such  an 
abuse  of  confidence." 

"  This  is  my  opinion,"  said  the  lawyer,  whom  wTe 
will  call  Maitre  X.  "  The  contents  of  a  private 
letter  should  not  be  made  public.  That  is  the 
judgment  which  has  been  delivered  in  connection 
with  this  very  point  by  the  Court  of  Appeal ;  hence 
it  is  the  law  of  the  land. 

"  That  being  so,  ought  a  counsel  to  abstain  from 
reading  a  private  letter  in  Court  ?  In  principle, 
yes ;  but  in  practice  it  is  quite  different.  What 
lawyer  would  hesitate  to  commit  this  indiscretion 
if  he  could  save  his  client's  case  by  so  doing  ? 


"  Moreover,  the  counsel  in  such  a  case  is  acting' 
under  orders  from  his  client ;  it  is  not  he,  but  the 
one  whose  cause  he  is  pleading,  who  commits  the 
indiscretion.  Several  documents  may  be  handed 
to  him  by  the  client  for  use  in  the  case  ;  amongst 
these  is  a  private  letter  ;  the  advocate  makes  use 
of  it  just  as  he  would  make  use  of  any  or  all  of. 
the  other  documents.  It  is  his  duty  to  do  so,  and 
the  consequences  fall  upon  the  client.  But  I 
repeat  that,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  against  the 
law." 

M.  Zola  explained  his  opinion  very  lucidly. 

"  Every  work  is  the  property  of  the  one  who 
has  conceived  it  and  carried  it  out.  You  will  see 
by  that  sentence  that  my  creed  is  not  that  of  the 
Collectivists,  who  say  that  the  work  of  a  man 
belongs  to  society  in  general — my  Socialism  doesn't 
go  so  far  ! 

"  There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that,  while  a 
man  is  alive,  his  correspondence  belongs  to  him. 
and  none  of  his  letters  should  be  made  public 
without  his  consent. 

M.  Zola's  Odd  Idea. 

"  When  an  author  is  dead — I  speak  of  authors, 
because  that  is  my  province — the  case  is  altered. 
First  of  all,  his  heirs  take  his  place,  and  to  them 
belongs,  by  right,  the  power  to  dispose  of  his 
correspondence  as  they  think  fit.  Nevertheless,, 
there  are  cases  in  which  the  State,  or  Society, 
ought  to  have  the  power,  in  spite  of  heirs  or  repre- 
sentatives, to  take  possession  of,  and,  if  necessary, 
publish  it. 

"For  instance:  M.  Renan  dies;  his  heirs 
happen  to  be  very  devout  persons  who  wish  to 
destroy  his  letters.  Here,  in  my  opinion,  the 
State  should  step  in  to  prevent  a  moral  crime. 
The  claims  of  science  render  it  necessary  to  pub- 
lish the  private  thoughts  of  a  man  whose  public 
thoughts  have  been  so  widely  disseminated. 

"  We  have  the  right  to  know  every  thought  of 
a  writer  whose  ideas  have  created  a  particular 
intellectual  current.  You  will  understand  that  I 
give  M.  Renan  as  an  instance  because  he  is  a 
representative  man,  and  not  because  I  know  any- 
thing against  his  relatives." 

The  answer  to  our  reader  is  therefore  :  It  is  for- 
bidden by  law,  good  taste,  and  simple  honesty  to 
make  public  that  which  is  of  a  private  nature.  If, 
however,  the  publication  injures  nobody,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  is  likely  to  benefit  the  community, 
it  should  be  done  ;  the  law  would  condemn  you, 
but  the  public  would  acquit  you. 

But  when  we  consider  what  a  very  difficult  and 
delicate  task  it  is  to  decide  whether  or  not  the 
publication  would  inflict  injury  upon  anyone,  or 
benefit  the  community,  we  feel  that  it  is  better  not 
to  admit  the  exception. 
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ARE    THE    PLANETS  INHABITED? 

j.  Camilla  Fiammarion,  in  Herald,        New  York. 

^^^K  HE  splendour  with  which  Venus  sparkles 
<Wh^K"     every    night    above    us,    the  recent 
studies  which  have  been  made  of  the 
^B^lSwy*     length  of  the  rotation  of  this  beautiful 
J^^^^J,    planet,    the    unexpected  discoveries 
regarding  our  neighbour  the  planet 
Mars  ;  the  'progress  realised  in  the 
spectroscope  and  celestial  photography, 
all  seem  to  concur  to   direct  the  attention  of 
astronomers,  philosophers,  naturalists  and  even 
poets  towards  the  supreme  question  placed  before 
the  human  mind  by  the  spectacle  of  the  universe 
— What  is  there  in  those  distant  abodes. 

Have  we  sufficient  reason  for  admitting  that 
these  other  worlds  are  peopled  like  ours  ?  And  if 
life  has  appeared  in  these  lands  of  the  skies  as  in 
our  sub-lunar  country,  has  it  any  resemblance  to 
our  own  ?  In  a  word,  are  these  other  worlds 
inhabited,  and  if  they  are  do  their  citizens  resemble 
us. 

A  Complex  Question— 

The  question  is  much  more  serious,  more  vast, 
more  complex  than  some  minds,  even  scientific 
ones,  seem  to  believe.  Without  doubt  one  can 
dispense  absolutely  with  any  interest  in  it,  for  it 
is  of  no  practical  utility,  and  the  actual  genera- 
tions are  brought  up  in  the  belief  in  material 
interests  and  in  the  opinion  that  the  exercise  of 
the  intelligence  should  consist,  above  all,  in 
"  money-making  :  "  that  the  mass  of  humanity 
can  and  should  live  without  occupying  itself  in 
any  degree,  however  small,  with  the  marvels  of 
creation. 

Why  raise  the  eyes  to  heaven  ?  Why  admire 
a  sunset  ?  Why  contemplate  a  landscape  bathed 
in  the  white  light  of  the  moon  ?  Why  listen  to 
the  whisper  of  the  wind  in  the  trees  ?  Why  love 
the  silence  of  midnight  ?  Why  breathe  the  per- 
fume of  the  rose  ?  Nothing  of  that  brings  money. 
Time  is  money  !  Business  !  Business  !  Human 
beings,  my  brethren,  that  suffices  you. 

—which  is  Worth  Discussing. 

But  there  is  an  intellectual  minority  for  whom 
native  ignorance  does  not  suffice.  There  are  beings 
curious  of  the  unknown.  There  are  souls  which 
think,  which  act,  which  seek.  And  this  spiritual 
minority  constitutes  alone  the  glory  of  humanity. 
It  is  to  it  that  we  owe  the  progress  of  the  sciences, 
letters,  and  the  arts  ;  it  is  to  its  labours,  to  its 
aspirations,  to  its  conquests  that  we  are  indebted 
for  being  no  longer  too  nearly  related  to  the  gorilla 
and  the  chimpanzee. 

Our  first  object  in  studying  other  worlds  is  to 
know  if  they  resemble  ours.  When  we  observe 
the  moon  or  Venus,  Mars  or  Jupiter  with  the  tele- 
scope we  naturally  and.  instinctively  seek  first  for 
analogies  with  the  world  which  we  inhabit. 

We  seek  to  determine  the  conditions  of  inhabit- 
ancy, the  climate,  the  length  of  night  and  day,  the 
meteorology  of  each  world,  with  the  preconvinced 
idea  that  the  degree  of  probability  in  favour  of 
the  existence  of  life  is  proportionate  to  the  degree 
of  resemblance  to  the  planet  which  we  inhabit. 


We  have  certainly  some  right  to  reason  in  this 
way,  because  in  what  concerns  life  we  know  only 
that  which  exists  around  us.  The  direct  observa- 
tion of  terrestrial  facts  leads  us  to  think  that  an 
atmosphere  identical  with  ours  is  necessary  to  life, 
that  it  requires  also  water  identical  with  ours,  a 
temperature  neither  too  cold  nor  too  hot,  materials 
neither  too  dense  nor  too  light,  years  neither  too 
short  nor  too  long — in  a  word,  conditions  identical, 
or  at  least  very  analogous,  to  ours. 

A  world  destitute  of  oxygen,  for  example,  is 
judged  by  us  radically  uninhabitable,  for  the 
reason  that  if  oxygen  disappeared  entirely  from 
the  terrestrial  world  humanity  entire  would 
perish  instantaneously.  In  the  same  way  a  world 
deprived  of  water — I  mean  of  our  chemical  water 
composed  of  two  parts  of  hydrogen  and  one  of 
oxygen — is  declared  uninhabitable  by  the  savans 
of  the  earth.  The  same  exclusion  would  apply  to 
a  world  destitute  of  carbon,  etc. 

A  Clever  Analogy- 
Well  !    This  reasoning  of  savans  is  the  reason- 
ing of  fishes.    Imagine  for  a  moment  two  silvery 
whitebait  at  the  bottom  of  a  river  flooded  with 
sunlight  talking  together. 

One  of  them,  who  has  more  than  once  been 
nearly  taken  by  the  net,  but  who  with  a  certain 
cunning  recognises  fishermen  at  once,  assures  his 
comrade  that  there  is  a  world  outside  of  the  water. 
This  one,  perfectly  familiar  with  the  conditions  of 
fish  life  and  on  the  functions  of  the  gills,  easily 
crushes  his  enlightened  adversary  with  the  weight 
of  his  scientific  arguments. 

"  Live  out  of  the  water !  What  sensible  fish 
would  believe  such  chatter  for  a  moment !  Come, 
now !  An  oyster  would  not  believe  such  tales. 
The  shadows  that  we  see  passing  on  the  banks 
cannot  be  living.  They  are  optical  illusions.  Live 
out  of  the  water  !  What  a  joke  !  Why,  water  is 
essential  to  life,  and  good,  fresh  water,  in  spite  of 
what  that  old  salmon  trout  said  the  other  day 
about  journeying  to  the  ocean  and  finding  real 
fishes  living  in  that  salt  water  !    Fie  !  " 

However,  a  glance  at  the  entirety  of  the  ter- 
testrial  world  warns  us  not  to  enclose  our  horizon 
in  too  narrow  a  circle.  At  the  outset  the  immense 
difference  between  aquatic  life  and  aerial  life 
indicates  the  infinite  resources  of  nature. 

—to  Shew  How  Little  We  Know. 

Formerly,  indeed,  short  -  sighted  naturalists 
taught  that  the  depth  of  the  ocean  contained  no 
organic  life  on  account  of  the  enormous  pressure  in 
those  depths,  which  would  be  sufficient  to  cause  the 
discharge  of  a  cannon,  and  also  because  of  the 
obscurity  which  would  prevent  all  molecular  work. 

A  curious  person  wishing  to  have  the  last  word, 
let  down  a  plumb-weight  1,000,  2,000,  3,000  yards 
and  drew  it  up  covered  with  living  marvels,  with 
ravishing  mollusks  of  extreme  delicacy,  with 
graceful  butterfly-like  beings  which  lived  there  in 
perfect  equilibrium  in  the  mighty  depths,  playing 
the  game  of  life  in  a  light  that  they  made  for  them- 
selves, being  phosphorescent !  What  a  contradic- 
tion !    What  a  lesson  ! 
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By  what  right  shall  we  say  to  the  vital  energy 
that  radiates  in  the  universe,  "  So  far  sha.lt  thou 
come  and  no  farther  !  "  In  the  name  of  science? 
A  complete  error.  The  known  is  a  tiny  isle  in  the 
midst  of  the  ocean  of  the  unknown.  The  depths  of 
the  sea  which  seemed  a  barrier  show  themselves 
peopled  with  a  special  life. 

"  Bat,"  comes  the  objection,  "  there  is  air,  oxygen 
there  also.  Oxygen  is  indispensable.  A  world 
without  oxygen  is  a  world  vowed  to  death,  a 
desert  eternal  sterile." 

Why  ?  Because  we  have  not  yet  seen  beings 
breathing  without  air,  living  without  oxygen  ? 
Another  error.  Even  if  we  did  not  know  of  any 
that  would  not  prove  that  none  exist.  But  we  do 
know  of  some.  They  are  the  anaerobies.  These 
beings  live  without  air,  without  oxygen.  Still 
more,  oxygen  kills  them  ! 

Why  should  there  not  be  Beings— 

In  properly  interpreting  the  spectacle  of  terres- 
trial life  and  the  positive  data  furnished  by  study, 
it  is  plainly  evident  that  we  should  enlarge  the 
circle  of  our  conceptions  and  of  our  judgments, 
and  not  limit  planetary  existence  to  a  servile 
image  of  what  exists  here  below. 

The  terrestrial  organic  forms  are  due  to  the  local 
causes  of  our  planet.  The  chemical  constitution 
of  water  and  of  the  atmosphere,  temperature, 
light,  density,  weight,  are  so  many  elements  which 
have  served  to  make  our  bodies. 

Our  flesh  is  composed  of  carbon,  azote,  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen,  combined  with  the  state  of  water 
and  of  some  other  elements,  among  which  we  may 
mention  chloride  of  sodium.  The  flesh  of  animals 
is  not  chemically  different  from  ours.  It  all  comes 
from  water  and  air,  and  will  return  to  them. 

The  same  elements  in  small  quantities  make  up 
every  living  being.  The  ox  which  eats  the  grass 
forms  the  same  kind  of  flesh  as  man  who  eats  the 
ox.  All  terrestrial  organic  matter  is  only  carbon, 
combined  in  varying  proportions  with  hydrogen, 
azote,  oxygen,  etc. 

But  we  have  no  right  to  forbid  nature  to  act 
otherwise  in  worlds  where  carbon  does  not  exist. 
A  world,  for  example,  where  silica  would  replace 
carbon,  silic  acid,  carbonic  acid — could  it  not  be 
inhabited  by  beings  of  an  organism  altogether 
different  from  those  existing  on  the  earth,  different 
not  only  in  form  but  also  in  substance  ? 

In  a  world  where  chloride  would  dominate,  would 
we  not  find  chloric  acid  and  all  the  fertile  family 
of  the  chlorides  fulfilling  an  important  part  in  the 
functions  of  life  ? 

-  quite  Differently  Constituted  from  Ourselves  ? 

And  bromide — could  it  not  be  associated  with 
other  formations  ?  And  why  should  we  stop  at 
terrestrial  chemistry  ?  Who  has  proven  to  us  that 
these  elements  are  really  simple  ? 

Hydrogen,  oxygen,  carbon,  azote,  sulphur — why 
should  not  they  be  compound  ?  And  is  hydrogen 
really  the  most  simple  of  the  elements  ?  Is  not 
its  molecule  formed  of  primitive  atoms,  whose 
geometrical  groupings  and  varied  associations  con- 
stitute the  molecule  that  we  call  simple  ? 


When,  then,  our  thought  takes  flight  not  only 
towards  our  neighbours  the  moon,  Venus,  Mars, 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  but  even  to  the  myriads  of  un- 
known worlds  which  gravitate  about  the  suns 
scattered  in  space,  we  have  no  plausible  reason  for 
imagining  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  other 
worlds  of  the  skies  resemble  us  in  any  particular, 
whether  in  form  or  in  organic  substance. 

All  kinds  of  imaginable  and  unimaginable  forms 
should  people  the  multitude  of  worlds.  Terres- 
trial man  is  endowed  with  five  senses,  or  rather 
with  six.  Why  should  Nature  have  stopped  there  ? 

Why,  for  example,  should  she  not  have  endowed 
certain  mortals  with  an  electric  sense?  with  a 
magnetic  sense  ?  with  a  sense  of  locality  ?  with  an 
organ  capable  of  perceiving  ethereal  vibrations,  of 
infra-rouge,  and  of  ultra-violet  ?  Of  a  sense  per- 
mitting one  to  hear  at  a  distance,  to  see  through 
the  walls. 

Beings  who  need  not  Eat— 

We  eat  and  digest  like  the  grosser  animals.  Do 
there  not  exist  worlds  where  the  nutritive  atmo- 
sphere dispenses  its  inhabitants  from  so  ridiculous 
a  burden  ? 

The  smallest  swallow,  the  dusky  bat  itself,  has 
the  advantage  over  us  of  flying  through  the  air. 
Is  not  our  world,  where  the  man  of  the  greatest 
genius,  the  most  exquisite  woman,  finds  himself  or 
herself  nailed  to  the  earth  like  a  common  cater- 
pillar before  its  metamorphosis,  a  very  inferior 
one  ? 

Well !  Would  it  be  so  disagreeable  to  inhabit  a 
wrorld  of  perfume  and  voluptuousness  where  the 
flowers  would  be  animated  ?  where  suns  of  many 
colours — the  diamond  joined  to  the  ruby,  garnet 
to  the  emerald  and  to  the  sapphire — would  shine 
night  and  day — blue  nights,  scarlet  days — in  the 
glory  of  an  eternal  springtime  ? 

—who  are  Endowed  with,  to  us,  Miraculous 
Powers. 

Where  there  are  many-coloured  moons  sleeping 
on  the  mirror  of  the  waters,  phosphorescent 
mountains,  aerial  inhabitants,  men,  women,  and 
perhaps  other  sexes,  perfect  in  their  forms,  en- 
dowed with  multiplied  sensibilities,  luminous  at 
will,  incombustible  as  asbestos,  immortal,  perhaps. 
At  least,  Liliputian  atoms  that  we  are,  once  for 
all  let  us  be  convinced  that  all  our  imagination  is 
but  sterility  in  the  midst  of  the  infinite,  scarcely 
seen  through  the  telescope. 

And  when  Venus  sparkles  wTith  all  her  bril- 
liancy in  the  midst  of  the  sublime  spectacle  of  the 
night,  when  we  think  of  the  unknown  worlds  that 
people  space,  let  us  be  assured  that  they  are,  have 
been,  or  will  be  inhabited — their  vital  cycle  not 
being  necessarily  identical  with  our  own — but  that 
an  infinite  diversity  reigns  in  the  fields  of  the 
heavens  as  in  the  gardens  of  the  earth. 

There  are  humanities  there  which  must  be  in- 
comparably further  advanced  on  the  road  to  per- 
fection than  we  are.  Our  earth,  with  all  its 
political,  religious,  and  social  history,  is  only  a  poor 
ant-hill ;  only  the  flutter  in  a  ray  of  sunlight  of 
a  great  gnat  that  lives  a  day. 
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WHAT   MAKES  BEAUTY? 

Observer,    Bristol. 

fwSjEATJTY  is  a  result  of  race,  of  cireum- 
stances,  such  as  personal  freedom  and 
m>     mode  of  life,  and  of  continuous  diet, 
^     not  of  intelligence,  and  still  less  of 
^      the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  which 
latter  can  only  benefit  the  individual, 
<*  Avhose  features  are  fixed  past  serious 

change  before  study  is  even  begun. 
A  man  or  woman  inherits  his  or  her  face,  and 
mental  habitude,  though  it  may  greatly  affect  its 
meaning,  can  no  more  alter  its  shape  than  assiduous 
training  can  turn  a  smooth  fox-terrier  into  a  wiry 
kind  from  Airedale. 

It  may  even  be  doubted,  strange  as  many  may 
deem  the  assertion,  whether  continuous  education 
ill  produce  beauty,  whether  the  growth  of  intelli- 
gence will  even  in  ages  yield  the  physical  result 
which  we  notice  the  authors  of  Utopias  always 
assume,  as  if  it  were  a  scientifically  demonstrable 
consequence  of  the  new  society. 

Beautiful  but  Ignorant— 
The  most  beautiful  black  race  in  Africa,  a  tribe 
in  Nyassaland,  on  whose  looks  even  missionaries 
grow  eloquent,  are  really  as  ignorant  as  fishes,  and 
though  they  have  discovered  the  use  of  fire,  have 
never  risen  to  the  conception  of  clothes  of  any 
kind. 

The  Otaheitan,  when  discovered,  was  as  un- 
cultured as  the  Papuan  now  is  ;  yet  the  former 
approached  as  near  positive  beauty  as  the  latter 
does  to  positive  deformity. 

The  keenest  race  in  Asia,  and,  as  all  who  know 
them  assert,  the  strongest  in  character,  the 
Chinese,  is  decidedly  the  ugliest  of  semi-civilised 
mankind;  while  the  Hindoo,  if  sufficiently  fed, 
is,  even  when  as  ignorant  as  an  animal,  almost 
invariably  handsome. 

—Ugly  but  Clever. 

The  Circassians,  who  know  nothing,  and  are 
rather  stupid  than  exceptionally  intelligent,  are 
physically  a  faultless  race,  far  more  so  than  the 
Germans,  who,  though  the  best-trained  people  in 
the  world,  display  a  marked  commonness  of  feature, 
as  if  the  great  sculptor,  nature,  had  used  good 
clay,  but  taken  no  trouble  about  the  modelling. 
Some  of  the  very  ablest  among  them  belong  to  the 
flat -nosed,  puffy -cheeked,  loose-lipped  variety. 

The  keenest  race  in  the  world,  and  probably  the 
most  susceptible  of  culture,  the  Jew,  presents  no 
types  of  beauty,  being  usually  at  once  hook-nosed 
and  flabby-cheeked,  though  in  physique  as  in 
thought,  that  race  occasionally  throws  out  trans- 
cendent examples. 

The  trained  Arabs  of  Egypt,  who  seem  to  possess 
poor  brains  and  of  course  have  no  education,  are 
often  extraordinarily  handsome;  while  in  1860 
the  grandest  head  in  Asia,  a  head  which  every 
artist  copied  as  his  ideal  of  Jove,  belonged  to  an 
Arab  horse-dealer,  who,  outside  his  trade,  knew 
nothing. 

No  modern  men  of  culture  would  pretend,  in 
mere  perfectness  of  form,  to  rival  the  old  Greek 


athletes,  who  intellectually  were  probably  animals, 
or  the  Berserkars,  who  were  for  the  most  part  only 
hard-drinking  soldiers. 

The  royal  caste,  which  has  been  cultivated  for  a 
thousand  years,  seldom  produces  beautiful  men, 
and  still  more  seldom  beautiful  women ;  most 
princesses,  though  sometimes  dignified,  having  been 
marked  as  to  features  by  a  certain  ordinariness 
often  wanting  in  the  poor,  and  especially  the  poor 
of  certain  districts,  like  Devon  in  England  and 
Aries  and  Marseilles  in  France.  Devon  is  no 
better  taught  than  Suffolk,  but  mark  the  difference 
in  peasant  form. 

In  the  last  century  the  ablest  men  in  Europe 
were  remarkable  for  a  certain  superfluity  of  flesh, 
of  which  Gibbon's  face  is  the  best  known  and  most 
absurd  example ;  and  in  our  own  time  intellect, 
even  hereditary  intellect,  is  constantly  found  dis- 
sociated from  good  looks,  and  even  from  distinction, 
some  of  the  ablest  men  being  externally  heavy 
and  gross,  and  some  of  the  ablest  women  marked 
by  an  indefiniteness  of  cheek  and  chin,  as  if  they 
had  been  carved  by  the  fingers  in  putty. 

No  stranger  ever  saw  Tennyson  without  turning 
round  and  looking  again,  but  Browning  would 
have  passed  unnoticed  in  any  English  or  Austrian 
crowd.  The  air  of  physical  refinement,  which  is 
what  continuous  culture  should  give,  is  precisely 
the  air  which  is  often  lacking  among  the 
cultivated,  as  it  is  also  in  many  aristocratic 
families. 

Indeed,  though  caste  must  mean  more  or  less 
hereditary  culture,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  secures 
beauty.  It  does  not  in  the  royal  house,  and  in 
any  regiment,  though  an  officer  or  two  will  pro- 
bably stand  first,  the  proportion  of  handsome  men 
will  be  found  greater  among  the  non-commissioned 
than  the  commissioned  officers. 

 030>3QQ>a30g=-  ■ 

It  is  a  long  time  since  anything  new  has  been 
started  in  New  York  journalism  that  has  attracted 
much  attention,  but  a  fresh  assault  upon  the  public 
is  contemplated  in  the  near  future  by  a  paper  that 
has  selected  the  title  Vogue.  No  one  knows  exactly 
what  its  nature  is  to  be,  beyond  the  indication 
afforded  by  its  title  that  it  is  to  treat  of  all  matters 
that  are  the  vogue. 

It  will  probably  be  a  society  paper  (with  infor- 
mation, of  course,  supplied  from  the  highest 
sources),  possibly  a  fashion  journal,  with  a  dash  of 
paragraphic  and  pictorial  satire,  and  perhaps  a 
literary  leaning  in  the  direction  of  that  short  and 
incisive  story  upon  which  so  mauy  hopes,  both  of 
editors  and  authors,  have  been  wrecked. 

The  capital  of  the  enterprise  is  ,£20,000,  an 
amount  which,  with  judicial  management,  should 
be  enough  to  ensure  success,  and  the  chief  pro- 
jectors are  Mr.  Turnure,  a  journalist  of  some  years 
standing,  and  Mr.  H.  W.  McVickar,  whose  drawings 
in  Harper  and  other  periodicals  are  well  known. 
When  Vogue  (which  will  doubtless  be  treated  as  a 
two  syllabled  word  by  the  newsboy)  is  in  a  position 
to  prefix  the  definite  article  to  its  title  and  become 
"  The  Vogue,"  its  proprietors  will  be  ready  to  put 
the  sickle  to  the  harvest. 
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THE    SEARCH  LIGHT. 


HOW  DO  EPIDEMICS  TRAVEL? 

r.  Picayune,  New  Orleans. 

^f^^%^  PIDEMIC  diseases  are  invariably  germ 
diseases ;  but  a  germ  disease  may  be 
^SBM!^    endemic  in  a  country  for  years  before 
(^^^^^     starting  on  its  travels.    Cholera,  for 
*l,5rS'      example,  is   endemic   in    India,  yet 
f  Uj^       many  years  pass  without  an  epidemic 
'  q)  of  cholera  in  other  countries. 

This  is  probably  because  the  germs 
of  a  disease — the  bacilli,  as  physicians  call  them — 
are,  while  always  the  same  in  themselves,  of  very 
varying  degrees  of  strength.  In  other  words,  the 
disease  may  at  one  time  produce  mildly  contagious 
germs,  and  at  another  time  produce  germs 
intensely  contagious,  and  which,  were  they  poisons, 
we  should  call  intensely  virulent. 

The  Character  of  Disease  Germs— 

On  the  character  of  these  germs  depends,  first, 
the  degree  of  contagiousness  of  the  disease ; 
second,  the  violence  or  seriousness  of  the  cases ; 
third,  its  ability  to  travel.  Some  unusual  cir- 
cumstances greatly  intensify  disease.  The  diseases 
of  people  engaged  in  war  or  suffering  from  famine, 
flood  or  drought,  almost  invariably  assume  a 
malignant  type. 

The  great  cholera  epidemic  of  1866  followed  the 
Indian  famine  in  1865.  The  Russian  famine  of 
this  year  will  probably  develop  most  virulent  types 
of  disease  in  Russia,  thus  giving  rise  to  germs  that 
will  create  epidemics  in  other  countries.  Hence  it 
would  be  wise,  as  well  as  charitable,  for  all  nations 
to  help  Russia  as  much  as  possible. 

The  influenza  in  '92  or  in  '93  will  probably  be 
worse  than  we  have  ever  seen  it,  because  the 
distress  in  Russia  will  develop  a  more  malignant 
germ  than  any  we  have  yet  treated. 

Diseases  move  along  the  great  lines  of  commerce 
and  of  travel.  The  germs  are  carried  in  the  bodies 
of  people  or  in  the  clothing.  They  may  be  taken 
by  anything  that  will  carry  dust,  and  they  remain 
inactive  for  a  time,  but  ready  to  start  to  life  at  any 
moment. 

—and  the  Way  they  are  Planted. 

When  they  reach  a  country  they  get  into  the  air 
or  the  water.  Breathed  or  taken  otherwise  into 
the  system,  they  at  once  develop  the  disease,  pro- 
vided they  have  found  what  is  called  a  nidus.  The 
literal  meaning  of  nidus  is  a  nest  or  hatching-place. 
As  applied  to  disease  it  means  a  condition  of  the 
body  which  will  enable  a  particular  germ  to  increase. 

A  disease  on  its  travels  may  either  die  out  or 
gather  strength.  Should  the  germs  come  to  a 
people  who  happened  to  be  unusually  healthy  the 
disease,  if  it  attacks  them  at  all,  will  be  modified 
and  become  less  malignant.  The  germs  given  out 
by  these  new  cases  are  less  virulent,  and  the  dis- 
ease in  the  next  country  will,  therefore,  appear  in 
a  milder  type. 

But  the  converse  of  this  rule  holds.  A  disease 
may  be  indefinitely  intensified  in  its  travels.  For 
example,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  famine  in 
Russia  this  year  will  probably  develop  a  germ  of 
influenza  much  more  virulent  than  that  we  have 
-seen  so  far. 


Now  suppose  France  and  Germany  to  be  involved 
in  war  next  year.  The  hardships  incident  on  such 
a  war  would  themselves  create  a  malignant  disease 
out  of  a  mild  one,  and  such  a  war  would  intensify 
the  malignancy  of  the  germ  evolved  in  Russia. 

Then  the  United  States  might  receive  a  germ 
which,  instead  of  having  been  attenuated  on  its 
travels  through  France  and  Germany,  would  be 
greatly  intensified,  and  produce  here  a  very  serious 
epidemic.  Hence  Americans,  for  purely  selfish, 
as  well  as  for  nobler  reasons,  should  earnestly 
desire  the  continuance  of  peace  in  Europe. 

How  Feebly-Nourished  Bodies  Harbour  them. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  a  disease  germ 
finding  its  nidus  in  a  person  produces  the  disease, 
and  this  in  turn  gives  out  germs  which  will  again 
produce  the  disease  in  others.  For  the  most  part 
disease  moves  from  person  to  person  along  the. 
routes  of  ordinary  travel,  as  from  one  village  to 
the  next.  Well-nourished  bodies  do  not  yield  to 
the  microscopic  bacilli  as  quickly  or  as  completely 
as  those  weakened  by  want. 

But  so  long  as  the  commerce  of  the  world  goes 
on,  so  long  as  men  and  women  travel,  just  so  long 
does  each  and  every  one  of  us  have  a  personal 
interest  in  the  well-being,  the  health,  the  pro- 
sperity of  all  races  and  peoples. 

There  may  be  direct  connection  between  the 
funeral  passing  on  the  street  in  New  York  and 
the  famished  and  down-trodden  people  of  Russia. 
The  world  is  passing  through  a  period  of  civilisa- 
tion in  patches,  outside  of  which  want,  oppression, 
cruelty,  war,  hardship,  the  progenitors  of  disease, 
still  are  earnest  in  their  baleful  mission. 


ARE  OUR  GIRLS  GETTING  TALLER? 

The  Hospital,    London. 

"  TJAVE  you  noticed,"  said  a  gilded  youth  in 
Hyde  Park,  "  how  much  taller  the  girls 
have  been  these  last  few  seasons  than  for- 
merly ?  "  The  remark  was  just,  and  though  it  did 
not  seem  to  strike  the  critic  the  reason  for  the 
change  is  obvious  enough.  These  tall  girls  with  their 
graceful  figures  and  free  movements,  have  had  an 
education  in  gymnastics  which  has  developed  them 
to  a  point  of  physical  perfection  of  which  their 
mothers  never  dreamed. 

A  recent  critic  complained  that  little  women 
had  "  gone  out "  in  fiction,  and  perhaps  this 
has  happened  because  to  a  great  extent  the 
little  woman  "  has  gone  out  in  real  life.  So 
much  .the  better,  for  though  in  stories,  and 
perhaps  in  courting  days,  there  is  something 
fascinating  in  the  heroine's  bird-like  fl utter ings, 
in  her  nestling  timidly  in  the  hero's  protecting 
arms,  or  standing  on  tiptoe  to  fasten  a  flower  in 
his  buttonhole,  the  charming  fairy  was  apt,  if  you 
only  knew  it,  to  become  an  invalid  in  maturer  life, 
and  spend  half  her  time  upon  the  sofa.  The  lady 
who  reclines  on  a  sofa  has  also  vanished  from 
fiction,  at  least  as  an  interesting  and  attractive 
character,  and  to  die  of  consumption  is  no  longer 
romantic.  Health  is  in  fashion — in  the  park  and 
elsewhere. 
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WHY  DO  MEN  FEAR  DEATH? 

Family  Doctor,  London. 


N  undue  fear  of  death  is  one  of  the 
most  ordinary  symptoms  of  hypo- 
chondriasis, and  not  the  least  frequent 
perhaps  among  the  causes  which  pro- 
duce it ;  unless,  indeed,  we  consider 
the  disease  as  already  formed,  as  soon 


as  this  feeling  has  encroached,  in  any 
degree,   upon  the 


tran- 


inordinate 
quillity  of  the  mind. 

It  is  a  circumstance  somewhat  remarkable,  that 
those  persons  should  be  in  general  found  to  dread 
most  their  departure  from  this  state  of  being,  to 
whom  it  has  proved  least  productive  of  enjoyment. 
The  passion  for  life  would  seem  to  be  like  that  for 
country,  which  is  said  to  be  felt  with  the  greatest 
vivacity  by  the  native  of  barren  regions. 

Upon  an  apparently  similar  principle,  after 
existence  has  lost  everything  that  could  enliven 
or  embellish  it,  we  often  become  more  enamoured 
of  its  actual  deformity  than  we  were  with  its 
former  loveliness. 

Though  Life  be  nothing  but  a  Burden- 
When  all  is  gone  by  that  could  render  the  world 
reasonably  dear  to  ^us,  our  attachment  to  it  not 
only  remains,  but  appears  frequently  to  be 
strengthened  rather  than  impaired,  by  the  de- 
parture of  whatever  could  justify  its  continuance. 
The  love  of  life,  one  might  fancy,  in  some  cases,  to 
be  a  product  formed  from  the  decomposition  of  its 
pleasures. 

These  remarks  are  in  no  case  so  well  illustrated 
as  in  that  of  many  a  nervous  invalid,  to  whom  the 
continuance  of  being  is  often  only  the  longer 
lingering  of  torture.  The  unhappy  hypochondriac 
is  unwilling  to  lay  down  the  burden  which 
oppresses  him. 

The  rack  of  life  upon  which  he  is  stretched  he 
prefers  to  the  repose  of  the  grave.  He  is  loth  to 
relinquish  that  breath  which  is  spent  in  little  else 
than  sighs  and  lamentations.  To  him  existence  is 
a  chronic  malady,  and  yet  he  feels  an  insuperable 
aversion  from  its  only  effectual  cure. 

—we  Persist  in  Loving  it 

I  was  once  present  when  a  poor  patient  of  a 
dispensary,  conscious  that  he  was  labouring  under 
the  last  agonies  of  asthma  arising  from  water  in 
the  chest,  breathed  a  confession  that  "  he  was 
ashamed  of  feeling  so  much  attached  to  this  last 
rag  of  life." 

This  peculiar  species  of  dotage,  this  fondness,  as 
it  were,  for  the  mere  function  of  respiration,  can 
be  explained  only  by  that  invincible  obstinacy  of 
hope  which  yields  to  no  experience.  We  persist 
in  looking  for  the  sweetest  part  of  the  draught  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cup.  That  felicity  which  the 
"  first  sprightly  runnings  "  of  life  could  not  give, 
we  fondly  expect  may  be  extracted  from  the 
feculence  of  age. 

Such  an  infatuation  with  regard  to  the  future 
may  be  considered  as,  in  some  respects,  a  desirable 
ingredient  in  the  composition  of  our  frame.  It  is 
a  delusion  which  mercifully  supplies  what  would 


otherwise  be  a  dreadful  want  in  the  realities  of 
life. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  almost  unceasing  and 
fearful  looking  forward  to  the  end  of  our  journey 
prevents  our  seeing  many  of  the  flowers  by  which 
the  path  is  strewed,  and  induces  a  distaste  for 
nearly  every  cordial  which  might  otherwise  have 
innocently  refreshed  us  in  the  course  of  our  weary 
pilgrimage.  The  horror  which  thus  overshadows 
the  mind  darkens  the  little  daylight  of  life. 

An  indulgence  in  this  morbid  excess  of  apprehen- 
sion not  only  embitters  a  man's  existence,  but  may 
often  tend  to  shorten  its  duration.  He  hastens 
the  advance  of  death  by  the  fear  with  which  his 
frame  is  seized  at  its  real  or  imaginary  approach. 
His  trembling  hand  involuntarily  shakes  the  glass 
in  which  his  hours  are  numbered. 

Dread  of  Death  even  drives  Men  to  Suicide. 

Contradictory  as  it  may  appear,  there  are  well- 
attested  instances  of  persons  who  have  been  driven 
even  to  suicide  by  the  dread  of  dissolution.  It 
would  seem  as  if  they  had  rushed  into  the  arms  of 
death,  in  order  to  shelter  themselves  from  the 
terrors  of  his  countenance. 

The  favourable  termination  of  serious  disease  is 
to  be  attributed,  much  oftener  than  is  in  general 
imagined,  to  a  pacific  indifference  on  the  part 
of  the  subject  of  it,  with  regard  to  the  ultimate 
result. 

Cases  have  repeatedly  occurred  in  my  professional 
experience,  in  which,  after  having  cheerfully  looked 
for  an  event  which  the  sufferer  anticipated  simply  as 
a  release  from  pain,  he  has  appeared  to  feel  some- 
thing like  disappointment  at  a  recovery  which  was 
probably  to  be  attributed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  its 
not  having  been  particularly  desired. 

To  Welcome  Death  often  gives  Life. 

I  particularly  recollect  one  instance  of  a  restora- 
tion to  health  from  an  apparently  hopeless  dis- 
order, which  I  ascribed,  at  the  time,  to  the  tranquil 
cheerfulness  of  the  patient,  which  powerfully 
aided  the  operation  of  nature,  and  gave  an  efficacy 
altogether  unexpected  to  the  applications  of  art. 

This  patient  was  one  of  the  Society  of  Friends  -r 
a  society  whose  peaceful  tenets  and  habits  prove 
as  favourable  to  health  as  they  are  to  piety  and 
virtue;  with  whom  Christianity  consists  principally 
in  composure,  and  self -regulation  constitutes  the 
essence  of  religion. 

In  dangerous  maladies,  the  person  in  whom  there 
is  the  least  fear  of  dying  has,  other  circumstances 
being  the  same,  the  fairest  chance  to  survive.  Men 
in  critical  situations  are  apt  to  be  overwhelmed  by 
their  terrors;  they  are  drowned  by  their  too  eagei 
struggles  to  emerge ;  they  would  keep  afloat,  if  they 
remained  quiescent. 
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The  Westminster  Times,  a  halfpenny  weekly,  has- 
for  three  years  past  been  carrying  out  an  excellent 
idea  which  has  proved  very  popular  with  its  sub- 
scribers. This  is  to  present  to  every  reader  who 
hands  in  at  the  office  the  coupons  from  fifty-two- 
consecutive  numbers  an  order  on  a  local  photo- 
grapher for  a  cabinet  portrait. 
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WHAT  ARE  METEORS  AND  SHOOTING 
STARS  ? 


Vom  Fels  zum  Meer, 


Stuttgart. 


NYONE  who  looks  up  at  the  sky  on  the 


night  of  August  10th  or  November 
13th  or  14th  will  suddenly  notice  a 
glowing  spark  leave  one  point  of  the 
starry  heavens  and  fly  towards  another. 
This  will  be  followed  by  a  second,  a 
third,  and  so  on  until  you  get  tired  of 
counting. 

This  phenomenon  is  familiar  to  all,  but  the 
nature  of  it,  and  its  connection  with  the  pheno- 
mena of  fire-balls  and  meteors,  is  not  so  well 
known. 

The  Chinese  were  the  first  to  describe  meteors 
and 


shooting 


stars ;  this  was  long  before  the 
Christian  era.  These  descriptions  are  to  be  found 
by  the  curious  in  the  records  of  Matuanlin  and  the 
Sung  Dynasty. 

That  meteors  ana*  shooting  stars  were  observed 
in  ancient  times  in  Europe  is  proved  by  the  belief 
of  the  Finns,  Slavs,  and  the  Germanic  races  that 
their  heroes,  after  death,  were  transported  to  the 
skies  and  appeared  as  meteors. 

Meteors  Regarded  as  Gods. 

These  stones  have  been  regarded  as  gods  who 
had  decided  to  take  up  their  abode  on  the  earth, 
and  honoured  accordingly.  The  sun-god  of  the 
Syrians  and  Phoenicians'  was  simply  a  black,  four- 
cornered  aerolite,  which,  after  the  conquest  of 
Syria  by  the  Romans  under  Heligobal,  was  taken 
to  Rome  and  worshipped. 

With  the  spread  of  Christianity  this  belief  in 
gods  gradually  disappeared,  and  in  its  place  arose 
superstitious  ideas,  which  still  exist  among  un- 
educated people. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  these  phenomena  had 
been  observed  at  various  times  by  thousands  of 
people,  their  existence  was  denied  by  many 
prominent  and  clever  men  of  science  even  as  late 
as  the  end  of  the  last  century. 

Others,  unable  to  deny  that  such  things  were 
observed,  declared  that  they  were  not  celestial 
bodies,  but  collections  of  sulphurous  gases  proceed- 
ing from  volcanoes  on  the  earth,  which  had  ignited 
in  the  air  through  friction,  etc. 

Some  odd  Explanations  of  Them. 

In  1762,  a  German  minister,  describing  a  ball 
of  fire  which  had  been  seen  in  the  North  of 
Germany,  said  that  it  was  caused  by  the  noxious 
vapours  from  the  dead  bodies  of  men  and  horses 
which  lay  unburied  on  the  battlefields  during  that 
hot  summer. 

Other  more  or  less  probable  explanations  were  : 
that  they  fell  from  the  sun  ;  that  they  were  thrown 
up  from  the  earth  into  the  air  during  violent 
storms,  and  (of  course)  fell  down  again  ;  that  they 
were  thrown  by  volcanoes  in  the  moon  with  such 
force  that  they  came  within  the  attractive  power  of 
the  earth,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  fell  upon 
our  planet. 

Some  scientific  men  advanced  theories  which  were 


not  far  wrong,  but  they  were  not  at  all  complete, 
and  only  in  comparatively  recent  times  have  these 
phenomena  received  satisfactory  explanation. 

The  appearance  of  meteors  differs  so  consider- 
ably that  we  cannot  do  more  than  touch  upon  the 
subject.  Usually,  a  point  of  light  suddenly 
becomes  visible  and  increases  in  size  as  it  moves 
through  space  ;  or  we  see  a  big  cloud,  sometimes 
bright,  sometimes  dark,  from  which  comes  a 
glowing  ball  which  makes  its  way  through  the 
atmosphere,  leaving  a  fiery  track  (occasionally 
surrounded  by  a  dark  vapour)  to  mark  its  varying 
course. 

This  tail  is  not  a  mere  reflection,  but  actually 
exists,  as  is  proved  by  the  time  it  remains  visible. 
These  balls  often  apparently  burst  and  send  a  hail 
of  stones  upon  the  earth  ;  but  they  also  go  out 
noiselessly  and  suddenly,  and  are  not  infrequently 
accompanied  by  a  splendid  display  of  shooting 
stars. 

How  the  Roar  of  a  Meteor  is  Caused. 

The  surprisingly  sudden  appearance  of  these 
balls  of  fire  is  often  rendered  more  imposing  by 
the  noise  which  is  heard  at  the  same  time  ;  this  is 
due  to  the  tremendous  speed  with  which  the 
meteor  drops  through  the  atmosphere,  causing  the 
air  to  become  very  hot  and  expand,  this  producing 
a  noise  like  thunder. 

According  to  Yon  Haidinger,  this  is  what  takes 
place :  Light  and  heat  are  generated  by  the  com- 
pression of  the  air  caused  by  the  swift  flight  of  the 
aerolite,  and  this  hot  stratum  rushes  away  on  all 
sides  and  collects  behind  the  meteor  in  the  shape 
of  a  ball  which  remains  visible  until  its  power  of 
flight  is  annihilated  by  resistance. 

When  this  moment  arrives  the  cosmic  course  of 
the  aerolite  is  at  an  end,  light  and  heat  vanish, 
and  the  empty  space  in  the  interior  of  the  ball  is 
filled  with  a  tremendous  roar.  The  meteor  of 
course  drops  to  the  ground. 

But  it  also  occurs  without  the  generation  of 
light  and  without  the  least  noise  being  heard. 
In  France  in  1803  there  was  a  hail  of  meteoric 
stones  in  broad  daylight ;  they  were  hot,  but  not 
glowing,  and  soon  cooled. 

The  Difference  between  Meteors  and  Shooting 
Stars. 

The  size  of  meteors  varies  very  much  ;  some  are 
only  half  an  ounce  in  weight,  others  weigh  several 
cwt.  The  stone  is  usually  dark  in  colour,  as  if  it 
had  been  burnt,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the 
resistance  of  the  air.  Some  have  been  found  of  a 
bright  grey,  but  they  have  an  outer  crust  like 
enamel,  showing  that  they  have  been  exposed  to 
great  heat. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  scientific  men 
the  essential  difference  between  shooting  stars  and 
meteors  is  very  small.  Those  who  oppose  this 
base  their  opposition  on  the  assumption  that  the 
former  have  never  been  known  to  fall  upon  the 
earth,  but  this  is  contradicted  by  Schiaparelli,  the 
Italian  astronomer  to  whom  science  owes  so  much. 

Among  other  instances  we  have  two  which 
occurred  in  the  year  1859,  one  in  Steiermark,  the 
other  in  Charleston  (South  Carolina.) 
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The  difference  in  the  outward  appearance  of  the 
two  phenomena — the  noiseless  course  and  quiet 
brilliancy  of  the  star  and  the  fear-inspiring  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  fall  of  the  meteor — is 
not  so  great  as  it  seems.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  the  two  have  occurred  under  exactly  the 
same  conditions  on  the  same  spot ;  the  fact  is  that 
the  detonation  depends  chiefly  upon  the  density  of 
the  air. 

Shooting  stars,  many  of  which  are  very  small 
and  cannot  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  are  gene- 
rally admitted  to  be  the  remains  of  comets  which 
have  by  some  means  gone  too  near  to  the  sun  or 
one  of  the  large  planets. 

Are  they  the  Remains  of  Comets? 

The  attraction  of  the  larger  body  has  been  too 
much  for  it,  and,  by  overcoming  that  attractive 
power  which  kept  its  constituent  parts  together, 
has  broken  it  to  atoms  ;  it  is  also  very  likely  that 
there  is  within  the  comet  itself  some  disturbing 
element  which  assists  the  process. 

The  particles  now  go  off  in  different  directions, 
and,  should  a  fair  number  of  them  follow  the 
original  course  of  the  comet,  we  have  either 
sporadic  showers  of  these  stars,  which  can  be  seen 
at  all  times  of  the  year,  or  periodical  showers, 
which  can  only  be  seen  once  each  year  as  they 
cross  the  path  of  our  earth.  The  principal  of 
these  occur  in  August  and  November. 

The  former  can  be  traced  back  to  the  year  830. 


Its  appearance  is  much  the  same  each  year,  which 
goes  to  prove  that  the  stars  form  a  complete  ring 
and  are  evenly  distributed.  It  is  different  with 
the  latter,  which,  at  its  best,  is  not  so  bright  as 
the  August  cluster  ;  for  a  few  years  it  will  be  dull, 
then  its  brilliancy  will  increase  year  by  year  until 
it  reaches  a  certain  point,  when  it  will  grow  dull 
again . 

From  this  we  conclude  that  it  either  does  not 
form  a  complete  ring  or  that  the  stars  are  un- 
evenly distributed.  Careful  observation  has 
demonstrated  that  it  reaches  its  maximum  bril- 
liancy once  in  thirty-three  years,  and  as  the  last 
occasion  was  in  186G,  the  next  will  not  be  until 
18U9. 

Facts  in  Support  of  this  Theory. 

In  support  of  the  theory  that  shooting  stars 
and  meteors  are  portions  of  comets  which  have 
been  either  entirely  or  partly  broken  up,  we  have 
the  fact  that  in  1846  a  comet  was  seen  to  divide 
into  two,  after  which  it  gradually  disappeared. 

In  1859  it  should  have  been  visible  again,  but 
nothing  was  seen  of  it.  In  1866  it  was  due  once 
more  ;  it  (or  part  of  it)  did  appear,  but  was  very 
dull.  Schiaparelli  has  discovered  comets  in 
connection  with  the  small  displays  which  are 
visible  on  April  20th,  and  between  December  6th 
and  8  th. 

Those  who  wish  to  see  these  displays  at  their  best 
should  choose  the  early  morning,  between  four  and 
six  o'clock,  when  they  reach  the  maximum. 
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tones  and  General  Articles. 


OLD  NOBSON'S  PCST-OFFIGE. 

©pie  P.  Reid  in  the  World,  Ne«#  York. 


EVERAL  men,  dressed  in  yellow  and 
>    brown  jeans,  sat  about  a  fire  built  on 
the  "dirt  floor"  of  a  log  cabin.  In 
k     appearance  they  were  as  rude  as  a  scrub 


calf,  and  in  their  manners  there  could 
not  have  been  traced  the  slightest  re- 
membrance of  a  civilisation  that  was 


past,  or  of  the  faintest  leaning  towards 
a  civilisation  to  come.  The  smoke  from  the  fire 
was  supposed  to  go  out  at  a  hole  in  the  roof,  but 
it  did  not,  and  the  men  were  watery-eyed  as  they 
sat  humped  over. 

No  neighbourhood  could  have  been  wilder  in 
aspect — wild  without  being  picturesque ;  dreary 
without  that  strange  influence  which,  lurking 
about  a  desolate  scene,  stimulates  a  recollection  of 
sorrowful  poetry  read  long  ago.  Here  and  there 
along  a  small  creek  fences  made  of  round  poles 
were  rotting  down,  and  in  narrow  valleys,  lying 
between  flint-bristling  hills,  corn  and  cockle-burrs 
seemed  to  be  lazily  attempting  to  root  each  other 
out. 

A  sudden  commotion  dissolved  the  circle  about 
the  fire.  A  well-dressed  stranger  had  stepped  into 
the  room. 

"I  am  looking  for  Nobson's  Cove  Post-Office," 
said  the  stranger,  approaching  the  fire. 

"  This  is  the  place,"  answered  a  tall,  gaunt 
fellow,  lifting  his  coat-tails  and  setting  himself 
upon  a  hewed  log  counter.    "  My  name's  Nobson." 

"  Glad  to  meet  you.  Is  there  a  letter  here  for 
J.  W.  Wheatty  ?  " 

"That  yo'  name?" 

"  Yes,  and  knowing  that  I  was  coming  this  way 
I  requested  that  my  mail  be  directed  to  this  place." 

"  Wall,  thor's  two  letters  here  fur  you.  Wanter 
take  'em  out  now  ?  " 

"  Of  course." 

"  Wall,  my  rule  is  that  befo'  a  pusson  ken  git  a 
letter  out  en  this  office  he  haster  buy  at  least  two 
dollars'  wuth  outen  my  store.  Aint  got  ez  big  a 
stock  ez  you  might  a  seed  in  knockin'  about  the 
country,  but  whut  I've  got  you  may  count  on  bein; 
fust  class.  What  do  you  want,  terbacker,  je'nes, 
cotton  bats,  bed  tickin',  shoe  luther,  geese  feathers, 
ur  some  uv  the  sweetest  sorghum  merlasses  you 
ever  sapped  bread  inter  ?  Take  it  all  out  in  one 
or  will  you  have  it  scattered  ?  " 

"  I  don't  want  anything  you've  got,  except  my 
letters." 

"  But  how  air  you  going  to  get  'em  unless  you 
-come  up  to  my  rule.    I  kaint  afford  to  run  a  post- 


ofb'ce  for  nothin',  an'  I  don't  reckon  the  Gov'ment 
wants  to  rob  a  man  uv  his  time." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  the  stranger,  "  I  have  no 
money  to  spare." 

"  Then  I  ain't  got  no  letters  to  spare/' 

"  Haven't  you  ;  you  don't  know  who  I  am." 

"  Don't  care  a  blame." 

"  I  am  a  post-office  inspector." 

"  You  ain't  goin'  to  inspect  mine." 

"  But  I  will  have  you  removed." 

"  I  reckon  not.  This  house  is  mine,  an'  the  man 
that  tries  to  put  me  out  will  wish  befo' he's  through 
that  he  had  a  went  off  down  on  the  creek  somewhar 
and  drownded  hisself ." 

"  The  house  may  be  yours,  but  the  mail  does  not 
belong  to  you." 

"  That  what  comes  in  here  does." 

"  I'll  see  that  it  does  not  come  to  your  house." 

"  You  kaint.  My  boy  fetches  the  mail  frum  the 
railroad,  forty-odd  mile  frum  here.'' 

"  But  the  mail  shall  not  be  given  to  your  boy." 

"  All  right,  then,  none  shan't  come  inter  this 
neighbourhood." 

"  JefF,"  remarked  a  yellow,  sun-cured  old  fellow, 
addressing  the  postmaster,  "  I  wush  mightily  that 
you'd  let  me  have  that  letter  o'  mine." 

"  I  would,  Andy,  but  the  times  air  so  hard  I 
kain't  afford  it." 

.  "  Wall,  I  don't  see  how  I'm  ever  goin*  to  git  it, 
fur  I  kain't  buy  no  two  dollars  wuth  ur  goods.  I'll 
split  you  three  hundred  rails  fur  it." 

"  No  ;  don't  b'l'eve  I  want  no  rails  split  now." 

"  I  did  'low  to  get  it  out  last  month,  but 
couldn't." 

"  Last  month  ! "  the  inspector  exclaimed,  "  how 
long  has  the  letter  been  here?  " 

"  'Bout  three  months,  I  reckon,"  Andy  answered. 
"  It's  frum  my  wife's  daddy  'way  back  yander  in 
East  Tennessy,  an'  my  wife's  powerful  anxious  to 
hear  from  him." 

"This  is  an  outrage!"  the  inspector  loudly 
declared. 

The  postmaster  pressed  two  fingers  against 
his  hairy  lips  and  squirted  a  yellow  streak  into  the 
fire.  "  W-a-11,"  said  he,  with  a  long  drawl, 
"  jest  owin'  ter  how  you  was  raised,  you  know, 
as  the  old  fellar  said  when  he  eat  the  buzzard. 
Sorry  the  letter  hain't  been  took  out,  but  it  ain't 
my  fault." 

"  JefF,"  said  Andy,  "kain't  you  think  uv  no 
way  I  ken  git  that  dockyment  ?  My  wife  is  putty 
nigh  'stracted  to  hear  from  the  old  man.  He 
wan't  so  mighty  well  the  last  time  we  hearn,  an' 
wife  she's  afraid  he  mout  be  dead." 

"  W-a-11,  ef  he's  dead  I  don't  reckon  the  letters 
frum  him — leastways  don't  reckon  he  writ  it." 
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"  Jeff,  let  me  trade  you  some  aigs  ?  " 

"  Don't  need  none,  Andy — them  I've  got  will 
spile  befo'  I  ken  git  rid  uv  'em  lessen  folks  takes 
out  letters  pearter  than  they  do  now. 

"  You  are  the  most  feelingless  wretch  I  ever 
saw,"  said  the  inspector,  "  you  are  not  a  human 
being — you  are  not  a  fit  companion  for  a  dog ; 
you — " 

"All  right,  then,  git  out." 

"  Look  here,  I  want  my  letters." 

"  All  right.  Good  stock  uv  luther,  geese 
feathers,  bed  tickin,'  cotton  bats,  an'  the  sweetest 
sorghum  merlasses  you  ever  sapped  bread  inter." 

"  I  wouldn't  buy  a  nickel's  worth  of  you  to  save 
your  life." 

"  Ain't  drummin'  after  yo'  trade." 

"  You  give  me  my  letters,  or  I'll  hurt  you." 

"  W-a-11,  I  don't  wanter  be  hurt,  but  ef  I  am 
I'll  have  the  satisfaction  uv  knowin'  that  these 
here  boys  will  chaw  you  up  might'ly  befo'  they 
let  you  off.  They  know  that  I'm  doin'  just  as  well 
by  'em  as  I  ken  efford  to  do." 

"  Not  one  of  them,  if  he  be  a  man,  would  raise 
a  hand  in  your  defence,"  the  inspector  declared, 
bowing  to  the  men. 

"  They  never  went  back  on  a  neighbour.  Boys, 
will  you  stand  by  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  we  will,"  they  answered. 

The  inspector  looked  about  him,  and,  seeing  a 
vacant  chunk  near  the  fire,  sat  down  upon  it ;  and 
for  a  time  remained  silent,  but  after  awhile  he 
looked  up  and  remarked,  "  This  beats  anything  I 
ever  saw." 

"  Jeff,"  said  Andy,  "  I  tell  you  I'd  like  might'ly 
to  have  that  letter.  Now,  I  have  j'ined  the  boys 
in  declarin'  that  I'll  stand  by  you  in  case  this  man 
riz  up  agin  yo'  style  uv  doing  bizness,  an'  that  I 
reckon  is  wuth  suthin." 

"  Yas,  a  little  suthin,  Andy,  but  not  as  much  as 
two  dollars'  wuth  uv  trade.  You  know  it  would 
be  no  mo'n  right  to  stand  by  me  an'  I  don't  reckon 
a  man  oughter  be  hired  to  do  right.  I  tell  you, 
Andy,  that  I'd  like  might'ly  to  let  you  have  the 
letter,  for  I  know  that  yo'  wife  would  like  to  hear 
from  home,  an'  ef  trade  hadn'ter  been  so  dull 
lately,  hanged  ef  I  wouldn't  strain  a  p'int  an' 
commerdate  you." 

"  Kain't  you  strain  the  p'int  anyhow?"  Andy 
asked. 

"  No,  kain't  do  it,  Andy,  jest  nachully  kain't  do 
it.  Wife  an'  chillin'  at  home  dependin'  on  me  fur 
to  make  'em  a  livin'  an'  I  kain't  find  it  in  my  heart 
to  cheat  them  jest  to  satisfy  my  own  selfish  feelins. 
Say,  now,  hold  on  a  minit.  I  have  been  keepin' 
myse'f  so  close  down  to  bizness  that  I  ain't  had  no 
fun  in  I  don't  know  how  long,  an'  I  think  that  I 
aughter  have  a  little  'musement  even  ef  wife  an' 
chillun  air  at  home  'spectin'  me  to  make  'em  a 
livin' ;  so  now  ef  you  ken  fling  me  down  two 
auten  three,  I'll  give  you  the  letter.  I  wouldn't 
'dulge'  myse'f  this  way  ef  I  hadn't  been  knucklin' 
down  to  bizness  so  close — then  agin,  I  wanter 
sorter  help  you  along.  Whut  do  you  say, 
Andy?" 

Andy  studied  awhile  and  then  taking  a  quid  of 
tobacco  from  his  mouth  and  placing  it  on  the 


counter,  so  he  could  get  it  and  return  it  to  duty- 
after  the  performance,  answered  : 
"  I'll  try  you." 

They  took  hold  of  each  other,  after  removing  a 
barrel  and  several  boxes,  and  began  a  scuffle  which 
seemed  likely  to  end  in  a  fall  in  the  fire  or  a  smash 
against  the  wall.  Andy  was  short  and  chunky ; 
the  postmaster  was  long  and  exceedingly  lean.  It 
was  A  ndy's  idea  to  undermine  the  postmaster,  but 
the  Government  official,  foreseeing  the  intention, 
managed  to  pick  Andy  up  and  slam  him  on  the 
ground.  Another  "fall"  was  called  for,  Andy 
fell  and  the  postmaster  was  declared  winner. 

"  It's  jest  my  wife's  luck,"  said  Andy.  "  Ever 
sence  she  married  me  she  has  had  to  put  up  with 
disappointment.  Jeff,  how  would  you  like  to  have 
a  young  bear  ?  " 

"  Don't  care  fur  him." 

"  Wall,  then,  wife  she'll  jest  have  to  learn  to  do 
without  that  letter  a  few  months  longer.  Ef  we 
have  rain  putty  soon  an'  the  crops  turns  out  well 
I  reckon  mebbe  I  ken  git  it." 

"  Stranger,"  said  the  postmaster,  speaking  to 
the  inspector,  "  I  like  yo'  looks  an'  I'm  mighty 
'clined  to  be  easy  with  you.    Ken  you  rassle  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  as  it  has  been  some  time  since  I 
tried." 

"  W-a-11,  now,  as  I  said  just  now,  I  ruther 
like  you,  an'  although  times  air  hard  an'  trade 
scarce,  ef  you'll  throw  me  down  twice  outen  three 
times  I'll  give  you  yo'  letters." 

"  All  right ;  as  it  is  the  only  chance  I  have,  I'lL 
try  you." 

The  inspector  took  his  coat  off,  and  then  taking 
a  bottle  from  his  hip-pocket,  said :  "Got  a  little 
liquor  here  that  I  don't  want  to  lose." 

"  Gracious  me  ? "  exclaimed  the  postmaster, 
gazing  with  rapture.  "  It's  red  lickur,  boys,  the 
only  drop  I've  seen  for  years.  Plenty  of  white 
lickur,"  he  added,  in  answer  to  the  inspector's 
look  of  astonishment,  "  but  red  lickur  is — is"  

He  broke  down  with  emotion.  His  companions 
stood  with  watering  mouths. 

"  My  friend,"  said  the  postmaster,  "  how  much 
have  you  got  ?  ' 

"  Half-a-pint." 

"  Give  it  to  me,  and  you  may  have  the  whole 
post-office." 

"  Here  you  are."   The  inspector  handed  him 
the  bottle. 

"  All  right,  the  post-office  is  yourn.  Fellers,  ef 
you  want  yo'  mail  you'Jl  hatter  deal  with  this  man. 
I'm  goin'  out  now  ter  set  down  in  the  woods." 

A  new  paper,  called  Food,  Drugs,  and  Drink,  is 
soon  to  be  before  the  public.  Its  praiseworthy 
mission  will  be  to  expose  the  adulterations  carried 
on  by  a  great  portion  of  the  manufacturers  and 
vendors  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  If  it  carries  out 
its  programme  in  anything  like  an  accurate  and 
thorough  manner,  the  public  may,  I  should  think, 
be  relied  upon  to  give  it  their  support ;  for  every- 
one knows  that,  in  spite  of  the  Adulterations  Act, 
the  practices  which  it  forbids  are  still  common 
enough. 
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HEBREW,  ISRAELITE,  JEW. 


By  a  Rabbi,  in  the  Star, 


Washington. 


T  is  not  an  infrequent  occurrence  that  I 
am  asked  which  of  the  three  appel- 
lations given  to  our  people,  Hebrew, 
Israelite,  or  Jew,  be  the  more  correct 
or  acceptable.  In  order  to  form  a 
correct  opinion  it  would  appear  neces- 
sary to  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
etymology,  origin,  and  former  usage  of 
these  terms. 

Hebrew — in  our  sacred  tongue  called  "  Ibri " 
— is  derived  from  "  avar,"  "  to  cross,"  "  come 
over."  It  was  first  applied  by  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  Palestine  to  the  family  of  our 
ancestor  Abraham,  who,  migrating  from  Mesopo- 
tamia to  Palestine,  had  to  cross  or  pass  over  the 
river  Euphrates.  It  was  the  name  by  which  the 
Jews  were  known  to  foreigners  in  ancient  days. 

The  Way  in  whieh— 

The  second  term,  "  Israel,"  "  Israelite,"  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  story  of  Jacob  wrestling  with  a 
mysterious  being  at  "Penniel,"  when  he  was 
told  :  "  Thy  name  shall  be  called  no  more  Jacob, 
but  Israel,"  that  is,  "  striving  with  God,  victorious 
in  God,"  or  as  Gesendus  translates,  "  soldier  (or 
champion)  of  God." 

Thus  the  term  Israel  or  Israelite  points  to  the 
mission  of  the  children  of  our  race — to  wrestle 
with  or  battle  against  any  forces  hostile  to  their 
sacred  trust,  at  the  same  time  foreshadowing  their 
final  triumph  and  victory. 

The  name  "  Israel "  became  the  national  name 
of  the  twelve  tribes,  collectively.  Later,  after  the 
division  of  the  kingdom  under  Jeroboam,  the  name 
applied  only  to  the  ten  seceding  tribes  forming 
the  northern  kingdom,  known  as  the  Kingdom  of 
Israel,  in  contradistinction  to  the  southern  king- 
dom, consisting  chiefly  of  the  tribes  of  Judah, 
Benjamin  and  Levi. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  ten-tribe  kingdom 
we  find  the  old  name  Israel  again  used  to  designate 
the  people  of  the  Kingdom  of  Judah,  and  the  name 
"  Israel,"  collectively,  and  "Israelite,"  individually, 
lias  to  this  day  remained  in  common  usage. 

—the  Three  Terms  Originated. 

The  third  appellation,  "  Jehudi,"  or  "Jew," 
originates  in  the  name  given  by  Jacob's  wife,  Leah, 
to  her  fourth  son.  "  Judah,"  or  "  Jehudah," 
meaning  praise  or  thanks  to  God.  For  at  his 
birth  the  mother  exclaimed,  "This  time  I  will 
give  thanks  unto  the  Lord  !  " 

The  name  was  worthily  borne  by  the  noble  and 
sturdy  son  of  Jacob,  whose  record  throughout  is 
without  stain  or  blemish.  The  tribe  of  Judah, 
named  after  him,  was  the  most  numerous,  enter- 
prising and  valiant  among  all  the  tribes  of  Israel. 

During  the  march  through  the  desert  Judah's 
place  was  in  the  van  of  the  host.  The  traditional 
standard  of  the  tribe  was  a  lion's  whelp,  with  the 
words  :  "  Arise,  0  Lord,  and  let  thine  enemies  be 
icatt  :red." 


Later  the  name  "Jehudi,"  or  "Jew,"  was 
applied  to  a  member  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
(after  the  separation  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel), 
even  to  those  not  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  ;  proof  of 
which  we  find  in  the  fact  that  in  the  book  of 
Esther,  Mordecai,  though  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
is  called  "  Ish  Jehudi,"  a  "  Jehudi,"  or  "  Jew." 

After  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity 
all  the  members  of  the  new  State  were  called 
Jehudim,  Jews,  or  Judeans,  the  name  being 
extended  to  the  remnants  of  the  people  scattered 
throughout  the  nations. 

So  much  as  to  the  entymology  and  historical 
significance  of  the  names  "  Hebrew,"  "  Israelite," 
and  "  Jew."  From  this  it  appears  that  among  the 
three  the  first,  "  Hebrew,"  is  the  most  ancient  and 
remote.  And  as  in  ancient  days  by  it  the  Jew 
was  distinguished  from  foreigners,  so  to-day  it 
would  appear  that  in  order  to  point  out  anything 
distinctively  Jewish  the  word  Hebrew  is  more 
properly  applied. 

Thus  we  speak  of  a  Hebrew  language,  Hebrew 
literature,  Hebrew  melodies,  etc.  Otherwise  the 
appellations  Israelite  and  Jew,  or  Israelitish  and 
Jewish,  are  more  frequently  employed  as  more 
expressive  and  characteristic  in  their  meaning  and 
important  in  history. 


HOW   TO  SPLIT  A  SHEET  OF  PAPER. 

■b         La  Petite  Revue,  Paris. 


ID  you  ever  come  across  an  article  in  a 
newspaper  or  journal  which  you  wished 
to  cut  out  and  paste  in  a  book  for 
future  reference,  and  when  you  were 
about  to  cut  it  out  you  found  to  your 
annoyance  that  it  was  impossible  to 
carry  out  your  intention  because  the 
article  in  question  was  printed  on  both 
sides  of  the  leaf  ? 

Most  people  will  answer  this  question  in  the 
afiirmative.  You  have  either  bought  another  copy 
of  the  paper  or  have  copied  out  one  portion  of  the 
article — that  is,  if  you  have  adhered  to  your 
determination  to  add  it  to  your  "  common-place 
book,"  or  whatever  you  call  it. 

Well,  M.  Marissiaux  says  you  can  split  the 
paper  in  two,  and  this  is  how  it  is  done  : — 

Wet  both  sides  of  the  paper  with  a  weak 
solution  of  good  glue,  and  stick  a  piece  of  calico 
on  each  side,  taking  care  to  keep  the  paper  flat. 
The  calico  should  be  a  little  larger  than  the  paper 
in  order  to  leave  a  margin  which  can  be  made  use 
of  as  afterwards  shown. 

When  the  glue  is  quite  dry,  place  on  a  flat 
surface  and,  having  secured  the  under  piece  of 
calico,  turn  back  the  uppermost  piece  and  gently 
pull  it  until  it  is  separated  from  its  fellow ;  you 
will  find  that  the  paper  has  been  split  in  two. 

All  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to  immerse  the 
two  pieces  in  lukewarm  water  in  order  to  get  them 
apart  from  the  calico,  dry  them  in  blotting  paper 
and  stick  them  in  your  book.  This  plan  is  success- 
ful with  the  thinnest  papers. 


PEARSON'S  MONTHLY. 
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PIG-STICKING  IN  THE  DECCAN. 

vt^       Leader,   Melbourne. 

$$g||is§)   DOZEN  or  more  of  us  had  managed 
Wa^^m-    to  get  a  week's  leave  of  absence  from 
1r^R|jf)r    morning  parades,   stables,  pipe-clay, 
JyOSP^     and  mess  whist,  and  intended  trying 
our  luck  at  pig-sticking  in  the  jungles 
about  thirty  miles  to  the  northward 
of  Secunderabad,  the  chief  military 
garrison  town  in  the  Nizam's  dominion. 
Our  chief  attention  was  bestowed  on  seeing  that 
the  horses  we  intended  to  ride  were  in  sound  con- 
dition and  fit  to  run  for  their  lives. 

Every  man  lavished  most  particular  pains  and 
care  in  the  selection  of  his  trusty  bundle  of  spears. 
It  may  be  well  here  to  mention  that  as  there  are 
two  methods  of  delivering  the  fatal  thrust  when 
you  range  alongside  a  foaming  boar,  so  are  there 
two  kinds  of  spear. 

What  the  Spears  are  Like- 
In  most  parts  of  Bengal  men  use  the  short, 
heavy  jab  spear,  about  5  feet  6  inches  to  6  feet  6 
inches  in  length.  The  shaft  is  of  heavy,  springy 
wood,  generally  lancewood,  and  in  order  to  add 
power  to  the  blow  the  butt  end  is  heavily  weighted 
with  lead.  The  spear  head  or  blade  is  flatter  and 
broader  than  that  used  in  the  Madras  and  Bombay 
Presidencies. 

The  blow  is  delivered  by  the  rider  standing  up 
in  his  stirrups  when  up  with  the  boar,  and,  holding 
the  spear  perpendicularly,  thrusting  or  jabbing  the 
razor-like  point  between  the  brute's  shoulders. 
This  deals  a  most  deadly  wound,  and  one  thrust  if 
delivered  directly  behind  and  between  the  shoulder- 
blades  is  generally  fatal. 

The  spear  I  have  generally  seen  used  is  a  much 
longer  and  slighter  weapon,  resembling  the 
regulation  lance  of  the  cavalry.  The  shaft  is  made 
mostly  from  the  male  bamboo,  being  pliant,  light, 
strong,  and  of  course  readily  obtainable  in  any 
qualities  all  over  India. 

The  length  is  anywhere  from  eight  to  ten  feet, 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  user,  which  is  governed 
by  his  own  height  and  that  of  the  horse  he  is  going 
to  ride.  The  blade  is  long  and  narrow,  but  ex- 
ceedingly sharp,  and  the  butt,  or  after  end,  weighted 
just  sufficiently  to  balance  the  steel  head. 

—and  the  Kind  of  Horses  Ridden. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  none  but  the  best  and 
■surest  riders  ought  to  try  pig-sticking — the  best 
practice  for  it  being  the  pastime  of  tent  pegging 
■or  riding  with  a  spear  at  a  tent  peg  driven  well 
home  into  the  ground.  This  is  a  constant  exercise 
■among  our  cavalry  regiments. 

The  best  mounts  of  this  ticklish  kind  of  sport  I 
have  always  found  to  be  high-bred  Arabs  and 
Persian  horses,  because,  as  a  rule,  they  are  much 
more  gentle  and  tractable  than  imported  Aus- 
tralians or  Capes,  which  are  apt  to  be  vicious  and 
given  to  biting  and  kicking. 

It  is  essential  that  your  horse  should  stand  by 
you  when  one  or  both  of  you  come  a  cropper,  a  by 
no  means  uncommon  occurrence.  This  the  Arab 
generally  will  do,  or  if  he  strays  from  his  rider,  it 


is  only  a  short  distance  to  graze  ;  while  nine  walers 
or  Australians  out  of  ten  will  try  and  kick  or  bite 
you  when  you  are  down,  or  will  gallop  after  and 
range  alongside  of  some  other  rider  in  the  field, 
and  harass  him  by  plunging,  biting,  or  kicking  at 
his  horse,  thereby  spoiling  his  fun. 

Our  camp  kit,  mess,  and  sleeping  tents,  and  all 
the  thousand  and  one  things  that  are  necessary  to 
make  camp  life  in  the  jungle  supportable  to  the 
luxurious  inclination  of  the  Indo-European,  were 
packed  on  four  fine  elephants,  and  had  been 
despatched  to  the  rendezvous  the  night  preceding 
our  departure  from  headquarters,  so  that  the  camp 
might  be  pitched  and  everything  ready  for  our 
arrival. 

The  Night  Before  the  Hunt. 

Besides  the  cooks,  maties,  chocras,  and  other 
personal  servants  of  each  sportsman,  not  forgetting 
the  water-car  riers  and  barber,  several  experienced 
shikarees  and  police  peons  accompanied  the 
cortege,  whose  business  it  was  to  hunt  the  country 
round  for  coolies  and  villages  for  beaters,  and  to 
learn  the  latest  chubber  or  news  about  the  game 
that  was  lurking  in  the  neighbourhood. 

We  arrived  in  time  to  have  dinner  and  turn  in, 
and  I  had  just  fallen  asleep,  as  I  thought,  when  a 
slight  rap  on  the  shoulder  and  the  gentle  tones  of 
my  dressing  boy  that  "  Char,  Syar,  hai — tea  is 
ready,"  brought  me  to  a  realising  sense  that  I 
must  be  up  and  moving. 

While  dressing  came  shouts  from  the  adjacent 
tents.  "  Boy  !  where  are  my  boots  ?  "  "  No,  not 
that  spear,  the  one  by  the  tent  pole."  "  Come 
along  with  that  horse  now."  And  then  the  bugle 
sounds  "  the  assembly,"  and  we  are  en  route  for  the 
battle  ground. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  camp  we  reach 
the  jungle's  edge,  an  immense  patch  of  heavy  grass 
and  bush,  sparser  here  and  there  where  the  ground 
is  sterile,  but  covering  an  extent  of  many  acres. 

Ear  away  behind  it  we  can  just  distinguish  the 
towering  forms  of  the  elephants,  caparisoned  with 
howdahs,  from  which  elevated  position  the  head 
men  can  direct  the  long  line  of  beaters.  The 
major  assigns  to  us  our  places,  leaving  us  in  pairs 
at  intervals  of  forty  to  sixty  yards. 

"  Only  one  caution,  gentlemen,"  says  he,  as  he 
rides  along  the  line  ;  "  let  the  game  get  well  clear 
of  the  covert  and  into  the  open  maidan,  and  then 
ride  without  fear  or  favour." 

Beating  the  Jungle. 

A  loud  blast  from  his  horn,  followed  by  three 
pistol  shots  in  rapid  succession,  and  the  beat  has 
commenced.  The  ponderous  elephants  enter  the 
bush ;  the  shouts  of  the  gang  of  coolies,  at  first 
faint  and  distant,  become  each  instant  more  clear 
and  distinct. 

I  dismount,  carefully  inspect  my  girths,  taking 
them  tighter  a  couple  of  holes,  stirrup  leathers  are 
looked  to,  bit  and  reins  run  over,  and  then,  patting 
the  arching  neck  of  my  brave  chesnut,  I  settle 
myself  in  the  saddle,  every  nerve  strung  at  tension, 
every  sense  on  the  qui  vive,  my  eyes  intently 
scanning  the  edge  of  the  jungle  before  me. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  great  commotion  amongst 
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the  coolies ;  rockets  and  crackers  were  fired  inces- 
santly, drums  and  tom-toms  were  beaten  furiously, 
making  an  ear-splitting  noise.  But  amid  all  this 
uproar  was  mingled  a  sound  that  sent  a  throb 
to  your  throat  and  made  you  involuntarily  grip 
your  horse  with  your  knees  and  steady  the  spear 
across  the  pommel.  It  was  the  loud  grunting  of  a 
"  sounder  "  of  pig. 

The  next  instant  they  broke  covert  away  to  the 
right,  and  half  a  dozen  spears  were  after  them  with 
wild  shouts  and  rowels  deep  buried  in  horses' 
flanks.  "  Hold  hard,  Bertie,"  I  cried,  as  my 
companion  prepared  to  follow  ;  "  they  are  not  for 
us.    Our  section  is  not  beaten  up  yet." 

I  had  not  finished  speaking  when  about  thirty 
yards  to  our  left  came  an  angry  grunt,  and  a  fine, 
fuil-grown  boar  broke  from  the  jungle,  and  with  a 
swinging  trot  struck  off  to  the  westward  across  a 
very  stony,  rough  line  of  country,  which  was  bounded 
by  distant  clumps  of  trees  and  orchards,  which 
told  of  cultivation  and  perhaps  a  small  village  in 
that  direction. 

How  the  Boar  Broke  Cover- 
Bertie  and  I  were  the  last  pair  but  one  on  the 
line,  the  doctor  and  a  young  civil  service  man 
having  the  last  station.  The  hog  broke  between 
as,  and  belonged  to  the  one  who  could  get  in  the 
first  spear.  With  a  yell  that  raised  the  helmet  on 
my  head,  I  dashed  spurs  into  Shabash,  and  Bertie 
was  not  five  lengths  behind. 

The  boar  cast  one  angry  look  behind,  and  started 
at  a  headlong  gallop.  The  great  thing  in  pig- 
sticking is  to  come  up  with  the  animal  when  he  is 
blown  after  his  first  burst,  and  before  he  gets  his 
second  wind.  These  brutes  for  a  mile  can  go  at 
a  tremendous  pace,  but  soon  wind,  and  recover 
as  they  trot  heavily  and  slowly  catching  their 
breath.  If  they  get  their  second  wind  they  will 
give  a  horse  all  the  galloping  he  wants  to  catch 
them. 

The  tusker  before  us  was  a  beauty  of  the  small 
black  variety,  but  fleet  as  the  wind,  and  in  prime 
condition.  I  could  see  that  by  his  glossy  black 
coat  and  shining  bristles,  and  to  get  him  before  he 
reached  the  timber,  Shabash  would  have  to  do  all 
he  knew. 

—and  How  I  went  after  Him. 

Suddenly  I  saw  the  boar  disappear  for  a  second, 
then  bob  up  again.  "  Ware  nullah,"  I  shouted, 
as  I  gathered  my  little  steed  for  the  jump.  He 
saw  it.  I  felt  him  seize  the  bit.  A  spasmodic 
bound,  a  rush  through  the  air,  and  he  landed 
safely  over  a  deep  water-course  with  steep,  per- 
pendicular banks  and  a  sandy  bottom. 

"  Bravo,  Shabash  !  good  boy ! "  I  shouted, 
patting  him  with  my  bridle  hand.  For  answer 
the  Arab  lengthened  his  stride  and  made  the 
pebbles  fly.  I  was  gaining  on  the  boar,  and  I 
saw  that  he  was  getting  a  bit  "  groggy "  in  his 
gallop.  Bar  accident  it  was  my  first  spear.  Oh  ! 
the  fierce  exultation  of  that  moment. 

I  let  forth  yell  upon  yell,  shouting  encourage- 
ment and  the  most  endearing  Hindostanee  epi- 
thets to  my  bonny  chesnut.    He  seemed  to  feel 


the  moment  had  come  for  him  to  make  his  supreme 
effort.  The  boar  was  not  fifteen  yards  before 
me,  but  was  game  to  the  backbone.  He  knew  full 
well  that  could  he  but  gain  the  other  side  of  the 
big  mud  wall  that  fenced  round  that  guava 
orchard  he  would  be  safe,  and  he  legged  it  for 
dear  life. 

As  I  swung  my  spear  to  "  the  charge "  I 
glanced  a  moment  over  my  shoulder.  Bertie 
was  twenty  lengths  behind  me.  I  could  see  he 
was  making  a  desperate  effort  to  come  up  with  me. 
His  spurs  were  going  like  clappers  to  the  panting 
sides  of  his  flea-bitten  grey.  His  pith  hat  was 
jammed  hard  on  his  head.  His  teeth  were  set ; 
his  lips  apart. 

Away  in  the  distance  I  saw  a  riderless  bay 
galloping  madly  for  our  distant  camp,  and  the 
portly  form  of  the  medico  just  struggling  out  of 
the  ditch.  The  assistant  was  fighting  a  big  brute 
of  a  waler  that  had  refused  the  jump.  I  turned 
to  my  game. 

Ten  yards  in  front  of  me  laboured  the 
sinking  brute.  I  could  hear  the  great  sobs  of  hi& 
panting  gasps.  He  rolled  like  a  boat  on  a  storm- 
tossed  sea.  Now  I  must  try  the  Arab  or  lose  my 
boar.  "  Jao  beta  jao — go,  my  son,  go,"  I  entreated, 
urging  him  with  voice,  and  rein,  and  spur.  He 
answered  nobly. 

The  Coup  de  Grace. 

A  sudden  rush  forward,  and  we  were  alongside. 
I  pointed  my  spear  and  felt  the  hard  steel  pierce 
through  hide  and  flesh  and  crackling  bone.  I 
heard  the  scream  of  mortal  agony.  I  saw  the  red 
blood  spout  up  from  the  wound,  and  a  black  mass 
roll  heels  over  head  in  the  dust. 

I  felt  the  wrench  of  my  spear  as,  with  wrist 
deftly  turned,  I  jerked  the  weapon  from  the 
quivering  carcase,  and  sped  on  a  dozen  lengths 
ahead  before  I  could  get  a  pull  on  my  horse  and 
wheel  him  round.  No  need  to  check  my  steed. 
Instinctively  he  stopped,  and  enabled  me  to  return 
to  witness  the  dying  struggles  of  my  quarry. 

 ~r-aQQQQQQ&»—i-«   

Mr.  Arnot  Reid,  who  in  1885  contested 
unsuccessfully,  in  the  Tory  interest,  one  of  the 
divisions  of  Glasgow,  now  manages  The  Straits 
Times,  at  Singapore,  and  seems  to  have  incurred 
the  wrath  of  some  brother  journalist,  by  claiming 
to  be  the  "  only  newspaper  man  in  the  Far  East." 
The  Penang  Gazette  declares  that  "for  cool,  cast- 
iron  cheek,  Mr.  Arnot  Beid  not  only  takes  the 
cake,  but  he  annexes  the  entire  bakery." 


Considering  the  great  demand  there  is  for  boys' 
literature  nowadays,  it  is  quite  time  that  another 
boys'  journal  conducted  on  decent  and  reputable 
lines  should  be  floated,  if  only  as  an  antidote  to  the 
many  publications  of,  to  say  the  least,  a  doubtful 
tendency,  which  now  absorb  quite  a  considerable 
share  of  the  average  boy's  pocket-nionej-.  Boys  is 
to  be  the  appropriate  title  of  the  new  comer, 
which  will  have  this  object  in  view,  and  the  first 
number  of  which  will  see  the  light  on  October  1st. 
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BIRDS   AS   ARCHITECTS  AND 
GARDENERS. 

O  Seculo,  Lis 


WENTY-FIVE  years  ago  there  was  a 
law-suit  which  attracted  considerable 
attention.  The  relatives  of  a  deceased 
officer  contested  his  will  because  he  had 
left  his  money  to  various  institutions 
and  people  on  condition  that  it  should 
be  devoted  to  the  interests  and  welfare 
of  birds,  which  he  believed  were  far- 
superior  to  human  beings. 

Without  going  so  far  as  this,  we  say  that  their 
nests,  which  are  little  masterpieces,  prove  that 
birds  are  architects  of  no  mean  order,  and  they  are 
incomparable  gardeners. 

In  Europe  their  genius  is  stifled  by  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  man,  but  in  Australia  they  have  full 
scope. 

How  the  Satin  Bird- 
Take  the  satin  bird,  so  called  from  the  splendour 
of  its  plumage.  Every  year,  when  the  time  comes 
for  choosing  a  mate,  the  bird  goes  into  the  thickest 
part  of  the  forest  and  chooses  a  spot  for  the  con- 
struction of  his  "  villa."  He  has  already  planned 
the  buildings,  so  he  sets  to  work  with  a  will. 

He  collects  a  number  of  thin  flexible  twigs  with 
which  he  plaits  a  mat  with  a  dexterity  which  would 
<lo  credit  to  the  cleverest  workmen.  Having 
levelled  the  ground  a  little,  he  spreads  the  mat 
upon  it  and  covers  it  with  an  arch  of  leaves  and 
grass.  This  latter  is  not  an  easy  task,  but  he  works 
untiringly  at  it. 

—Builds  and  Adorns  a  House. 

The  building  is  ready,  now  it  has  to  be  made 
ornamental.  Long  journeys  have  to  be  made, 
sometimes  to  obtain  coveted  materials.  Parrots' 
feathers,  pieces  of  red  and  blue  cotton-prints  are 
hung  at  the  two  entrances,  and  in  front  of  each 
door  is  a  mosaic  pavement,  composed  of  shells  of 
various  kinds,  beetles'  wings,  etc.,  interspersed 
with  little  white  stones,  the  whole  being  arranged 
with  astonishing  accuracy  of  measurement  and 
detail. 

A  Bird  of  Paradise— 

So  much  for  the  architect,  now  for  the  gardener. 
Beccari  discovered  in  New  Guinea  a  bird  of  Para- 
dise which  was  distinguished  from  its  fellows  by 
the  modesty  of  its  plumage. 

Having  erected  with  great  skill  a  kind  cf  hut, 
about  a  yard  in  circumference,  and  carelully 
covered  it  with  grass  so  that  not  a  clrcp  cf  rain 
nor  a  ray  of  sun  can  penetrate  it,  he  proceeds  to 
clear  a  space  near  the  door,  upon  which  he  places 
a  layer  of  moss,  every  little  twig,  stone,  or  piece 
of  earth  being  thrown  aside. 

—which  Lays  Out  a  Garden. 

This  flower-bed  is  then  tastefully  and  accurately 
laid  out  with  the  violet  fruits  of  the  garcinia,  a 
kind  of  mangosteen,  as  big  as  a  small  apple  ;  the 
fruits  of  the  gardenia,  the  rind  opened  a  little  so 
that  some  of  the  tiny  golden-coloured  berries  show  ; 
little  pink  clusters  of  a  plant  which  does  not  grow 
•in  Europe  ;  variegated  mushrooms  ;  the  red  flowers 


of  a  splendid  variety  of  huckleberry,  also  unknown 
to  our  hemisphere ;  and,  to  give  a  little  more 
variety  to  the  whole,  here  and  there  he  places  a 
butterfly  or  a  beetle. 

As  soon  as  the  flowers  and  fruits  begin  to  lose 
their  freshness,  this  bird  of  Paradise  carries  them 
away  and  piles  them  up  in  little  heaps,  taking  care 
that  they  shall  be  out  of  sight  of  his  dwelling,  and 
at  once  goes  in  search  of  fresh  ones  to  fill  up  the 
vacant  places. 

When  we  compare  these  pretty  little  buildings 
and  ornamental  gardens  with  the  dens  inhabited 
by  the  natives  of  New  Guinea  and  various  other 
portions  of  the  globe,  we  are  obliged  to  admit  that 
in  some  cases  at  least  birds  are  superior  to  human 
beings. 


A   CLOCK   OF  FLOWERS. 

Herold,    St.  Petersburg. 

A FRENCH  gardener  has  hit  upon  an  idea 
which  would  certainly  be  a  novelty  if 
carried  out.  He  proposes  to  draw  a  large 
circle  of  about  ten  yards  in  diameter  upon  the 
grass  plats  of  parks,  the  lawns  of  private  houses, 
and  other  places,  and  divide  it  like  the  dial  of  a 
clock,  into  the  twelve  hours. 

This  circle  will  be  laid  out  with  such  plants  as 
have  ornamental  leaves  of  different  shades  of 
colour,  while  the  figures  denoting  the  hours  will 
be  formed  of  white,  light  blue  or  bright  yellow 
flowers  which  will  show  up  clearly  upon  the  dark 
groundwork. 

In  the  centre  of  the  circle  a  hole  will  be  made  in 
the  ground  to  enclose  a  clockwork  movement  of 
large  dimensions,  worked  by  a  reservoir  of  water 
maintained  at  a  constant  level.  Two  large  "  hands  " 
covered  with  pretty  flowers  will  be  set  in  motion 
by  the  central  mechanism,  and  at  the  hours  and 
half-hours,  your  ears  will  be  charmed  by  the 
sound  of  pretty  chimes. 

Of  course,  this  flower  clock  can  be  made  in  all 
sizes,  to  suit  public  parks  or  modest  lawns. 
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A  MINERAL  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  INDIA- 
RUBBER. 

El  Noticiero  Bilbaino,   Bilbao. 

I7\  VERY  day  new  uses  are  found  for  indiarubber, 
u  the  supply  of  which  is  gradually  approaching 
exhaustion  owing  to  the  fact  that  care  has 
not  been  taken  to  plant  fresh  trees  to  take  the 
place  of  those  which  have  been  used  up.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  discovery  of  a  really  good 
substitute  for,  or  successor  to,  india-rubber  is  of 
considerable  importance. 

It  appears  that  when  tar  is  purified  by  means 
of  sulphuric  acid  there  is  a  sediment  or  residuum 
which  looks  like  a  piece  of  black  asphalte  and  has 
the  elasticity  of  india-rubber.  By  heating  this 
pasty  mass  to  a  certain  temperature,  it  is  rendered 
solid  ;  it  is  then  very  much  like  ebonite.  By 
soaking  it  in  naphtha  we  obtain  an  excellent 
insulating  material ;  and  when  dissolved  it  makes 
a  splendid  varnish. 
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THE    SEARCH  LIGHT. 


"MINE    AUNT"    IN  PARIS. 


Sunday  News, 


New  York. 


!JfflSiS^A3$  anyone  imagine  New  York  erecting  a 
twfKQr&!  monumental  statue,  a  public  glorification 
of  "  mine  uncle  "  ?  Surely  not.  Yet, 
that  is  substantially  what  Paris  has 
been  doing,  and  is  doing.  A  committee 
of  eminent  men  was  some  time  ago 
formed  to  erect  a  memorial  statue  of 
Theophraste  Renaudot. 
M.  Jules  Claretie,  the  director  of  the  Theatre 
Francais,  was  at  the  head  of  it,  and  its  meetings 
were  held  in  that  famous  temple  of  the  drama. 
Subscriptions  were  opened  in  numerous  business 
houses,  newspaper  offices,  and  elsewhere,  and  a 
handsome  sum  has  thus  been  obtained.  The 
statue  has  been  executed  by  M.  Alfred  Boucher. 
And  presently  the  fame  of  Renaudot  will  thus  be 
visibly  enshrined. 

The  Man  Who  Started  Parisian  Pawnbroking. 

"Who  was  Theophraste  Renaudot  ?  It  would 
not  be  correct  to  call  him  "  the  father  of  mine 
uncle."  In  France  it  is  not  "  mine  uncle,"  but 
"  mine  aunt."  He  never  was  himself  a  pawn- 
broker. But  his  fame  rests  upon  this  fact — that 
he  invented  and  established  in  France  the  great 
system  of  pawnbroking  known  as  the  Mount  of 
Piety.  And  although  his  other  important  works 
were  numerous,  it  is  for  this  that  he  is  to  be 
honoured  with  a  statue. 

One  must  not  imagine,  however,  that  "  mine 
aunt "  has  anything  to  do  with  "  mine  uncle  "  ; 
that  the  Mount  of  Piety  has  anything  in  common 
with  the  House  of  the  Three  Gilt  Balls.  By  no 
means.    "  They  do  these  things  better  in  France." 

The  pawnshop  here  is  an  entirely  reputable  and 
honourable  institution,  conducted  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Government.  One  no  more  hesitates 
to  visit  it,  openly  and  freely,  than  a  bank  or  post- 
office.  Indeed,  the  institution  is  practically  a 
bank,  though  without  a  capital. 

The  directors  have  long  wished  to  have  a  capital, 
but  the  Government  will  not  permit  it.  Yet  it 
does  a  considerable  banking  business.  It  is 
authorised  to  issue  bonds  to  raise  the  money 
needed  to  make  loans. 

The  Head  Branch. 

It  also  receives  deposits,  on  which  it  pays 
interest;  and,  indeed,  the  Theatie  Francais  is 
compelled  by  law  to  deposit  all  its  spare  funds  in 
the  Mount  of  Piety.  So  the  Mount  pays  out 
each  year  more  than  .£60,000  in  interest  on 
deposits  and  on  bonds.  It  issues,  perhaps,  an 
average  of  nearly  .£2,000.000  a  year  in  bonds. 

The  headquarters  of  this  extraordinary  concern 
are  in  the  Rue  des  Blancs  Manteaux,  and  there  are 
about  two  dozen  branches  scattered  about  the  city 
for  the  sake  of  convenience.  More  strictly  speak- 
ing, there  are  two  branch  offices  and  twenty-two 
auxiliary  offices. 

There  used  also  to  be  a  number  of  agents  who 
were  patronised  largely  by  people  who  did  not 


care  to  visit  in  person  the  Mount  or  any  of  its 
branches.  They  were,  however,  suppressed  a  few 
years  ago  by  the  Municipal  Council. 

Why  ?  Because  the  Council  found  that  the 
agents  were  making  handsome  fortunes  out  of 
the  business.  How  could  one  seek  a  better 
reason  ? 

"  Liberte,  Egalite,  Fraternite."  These  words  are 
carved  on  the  stone  wall  of  "  mine  auntV  great 
house  in  the  Rue  des  Blancs  Manteaux.  It  is 
well.  They  are  no  idle  boast.  There  is  no  place 
in  France,  unless  it  be  Pere  Lachaise,  where  prin- 
ciples of  equality  are  more  in  vogue. 

All  sorts  and  conditions  of  people  come  here. 
Kings  and  princes  have  pledged  their  jewels.  The 
story  has  become  historic  of  the  Burmese  ambas- 
sadors who,  a  few  years  ago,  while  waiting  for 
remittances  from  home,  became  penniless  and  had 
to  deposit  their  jewels  in  the  Mount  of  Piety.  In 
the  strong  vaults  of  that  institution  is  a  large 
department  devoted  exclusively  to  the  storing  of 
articles  on  which  more  than  forty  pounds  have 
been  loaned.  Here  one  may  see  an  array  of 
jewels  and  plate  that  would  make  the  eyes  of  an 
Eastern  nabob  sparkle. 

A  Much-Pledged  Umbrella. 

And.  the  objects  on  which  only  a  few  shillings 
have  been  loaned,  their  name  is  legion.  There  is 
one  historic  case  of  an  article  pledged  in  1838  for 
five  shillings.  Year  after  year  the  unfortunate 
who  pledged  it  strove  to  redeem  it ;  but  in  vain. 
He  never  could  get  five  shillings  together.  But 
he  kept  paying  the  interest,  at  nine  and  a  half  per 
cent,  a  year.    That  was  sixpence  a  year. 

For  nearly  half  a  century  he  kept  it  up,  paying 
the  sixpence  a  year  faithfully,  and  fondly  hoping 
some  clay,  by  a  kind  stroke  of  fortune,  to  amass 
the  five  shillings  needed  to  redeem  the  pledge. 
But  in  vain.  In  1886  he  died,  and  his  pledge  was 
forfeited  and  sold  ! 

All  the  workings  of  the  establishment  are 
regulated  by  law.  Thus,  the  minimum  amount 
that  can  be  advanced  on  any  article  is  half-  a-crown, 
and  the  maximum  £400. 

The  loan  must  be  made  for  one  year,  and  no 
more  nor  less.  The  applicant  may,  however, 
redeem  his  pledge  before  the  year  expires,  or  he 
may  renew  the  loan  year  after  year.  Pledges  on 
which  the  interest  has  not  been  paid  for  fifteen 
months  are  forfeited  and  sold. 

Some  Wonderful  Figures. 

If  an  article  brings  less  than  the  amount  loaned 
on  it,  the  appraiser  who  valued  it  for  the  Mount 
is  required  to  pay  the  difference.  But  if  it  brings 
more,  the  surplus  is  given  to  the  borrower  provided 
he  claims  it  within  three  years.  If  he  does  not 
claim  it,  it  goes  to  the  public  fund  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor. 

Statistics  make  dull  reading,  do  they  not  ?  The 
statistics  of  the  Mount  of  Piety  are  not  dull  ;  they 
are  too  significant  and  suggestive. 

For  example,  the  number  of  articles  received 
each  year  is  about  2,500,000,  and  the  amount 
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loaned  on  them  between  £2,200,000  and  .£2,400,000. 
What  an  army  of  borrowers  !  Mor  e  than  200,000 
articles  are  forfeited  and  sold  each  year,  fetching 
some  £100,000. 

Fully  four-fifths  of  the  loans  are  made  on  jewels 
or  plate.  The  remaining  one-fifth  is  the  most 
interesting.  For  example,  it  included  in  one  year 
£80,000  on  clothing,  £40,000  on  bedding,  £1,000 
•on  boots  and  shoes,  £600  on  tools,  £600  on  sewing 
machines,  and  £600  on  kitchen  utensils. 

What  possibilities  of  poverty  and  privation  are 
indicated  by  these  figures  !  Think  of  one  pawn- 
ing his  boots  to  buy  bread — or  beer  ;  who  knows  ? 

Stored  in  the  great  house  of  "  mine  aunt "  in 
the  Rue  des  Blancs  Drapeaux  are  tens  of  thousands 
of  watches,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  jewels. 

£900,0000  Worth  of  Watches. 

At  this  moment  there  are  watches  there  on 
which  a  total  of  no  less  than  £600,000  has  been 
pledged.  As  the  amount  loaned  is  never  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  appraised  value,  there  are 
watches  worth  £900,000. 

There  are  more  than  5,000  opera-glasses,  and 
nearly  4,000  umbrellas.  The  rate  of  interest 
charged  on  loans  was  9|  per  cent,  until  a  few 
years  ago,  when  it  was  reduced  to  8,  and  finally  to 
6  per  cent. 

At  the  same  time,  about  five  years  ago,  the 
numerous  agents  or  commissionaires  were  legis- 
lated out  of  business,  an  indemnity  of  £160  a 
year  for  life  being  granted  %o  them. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  formality  con- 
nected with  a  visit,  on  business,  to  the  Mount  of 
Piety.  The  would-be  borrower  must  not  only 
give  his  name.  He  must  prove,  by  legal  docu- 
ments, his  identity  and  his  residence. 

The  Way  Business  is  Transacted. 

This  done,  he  hands  in  the  article  to  be  pledged, 
and  receives  for  it  a  numbered  check.  There  is  no 
haggling  across  the  counter  with  the  money-lender 
as  to  the  amount  of  the  loan.  The  borrower 
simply  sits  still  while  the  article  is  passed  to  the 
appraiser,  who  sits  behind  a  screen  and  is  in- 
visible. 

Presently  the  appraiser  calls,  from  his  hiding- 
place,  the  number  of  the  article,  as  indicated  by 
the  check  in  the  applicant's  hand.  The  latter 
responds  with  :  "  Here  I  am  !  "  The  appraiser 
calls  out  the  amount  he  is  willing  to  have  loaned 
on  the  thing,  and  the  borrower  must  answer  at 
once  :  "  I  accept"  or  "  I  decline." 

If  the  latter,  the  article  is  handed  back  to 
him.  If  the  former,  his  name,  address,  together 
with  a  minute  personal  description  of  him  and 
of  the  article  pledged,  are  recorded  in  a  big 
black  book.  Then  the  money  is  handed  to  him, 
and  he  goes  his  way.  But  think  of  the  contents 
of  that  big  book !  What  a  treasury  for  the 
romancer,  or  for  the  scandal-seeker  ! 

And  such  is  the  Mount  of  Piety,  the  home  of 
"  mine  aunt,"  the  institution  founded  by  the 
Government  of  France  for  the  "  glory  of  God,  the 
service  of  the  State,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
people." 


LITTLE   GREAT  MEN. 

—        Phrenological  Magazine,  London. 

^j{faj§)f.F  the  men  who  have  helped  to  make  the 
<wRrK  wor^»  *ne  maj°rity  have  been  descen- 
mHe3m  dants  of  Zacchaeus,  and  the  rule  appears 
ra^gj^*"  *°  hold  good  in  all  callings  and  profes- 
^Sjay  sions.  The  best  generals  and  the 
*^r%5r^  greatest  conquerors  have  been  of  short 
stature,  as,  for  instance,  Alexander  the 
Great,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  ;  also  Admiral  Keppel,  or 
the  "  Little  Keppel,"  and  "  the  beardless  boy,"  as 
he  was  called ;  Timour  the  Tartar,  "  the  terror  of 
the  world " ;  Conde ;  Titus,  one  of  the  best  and 
smallest  Roman  Emperors;  and  Frederick  the 
Great. 

Small  Scribblers— 

Among  men  of  letters  the  same  holds  true.  We 
are  reminded  of  a  remark  made  to  the  writer  by 
a  grandson  of  Jerrold's  that  "  most  of  us  scribblers 
look  best  on  paper,"  and  so  far  as  physical 
comeliness  goes,  that  seems  the  case. 

Bocchoris,  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  able  of 
Egyptian  kings,  was  a  dwarf.  .ZEsop  is  repre- 
sented as  a  mis-shapen  hop-o'-my-thumb.  Horace 
was  a  sleek,  fat  little  man.  Confucius,  the  great 
Chinese  sage,  only  reached  middle  height.  Shake- 
speare was  seemingly  never  measured,  or  if  he 
were,  his  height  has  not  been  handed  down ; 
Milton  was  rather  short ;  Dryden,  "  Poet  Squab," 
was  dumpy,  as  was  also  Lord  Macaulay. 

Mrs.  Carlyle  speaks  of  "  poor  little  Dickens  "  ; 
his  rival,  Thackeray,  boasting  of  a  larger  allowance 
of  inches,  though  not  of  brain  power.  Moore  was 
only  five  feet,  and  when  it  was  known  that  he  and 
"  Thomas  Little "  were  the  same  writer,  a  wag 
remarked  that  "  Moore  is  Little,  and  Little  is 
Moore  "  ;  Cowper  barely  reached  middle  height ; 
Pope  was  a  pigmy  of  four  feet  six,  and  Yoltaire 
and  Scarron  were  mere  Liliputians ;  while  Swift's 
giant  intellect  was  lodged  in  the  brain  of  a  rather 
stout  ungainly  man,  utterly  unattractive,  of  just 
five  feet  eight. 

—and  Little  Lawyers. 

Among  lawyers  and  statesmen  we  have  Lord 
Somers,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Lord  Camden,  Sir 
Alexander  Cockburn  (five  feet  six).  Thiers  is 
described  as  "  soft  and  sausage-like  on  the  whole, 
five  feet  three  at  most,  and  ends  neatly  in  fat  little 
hands  and  feet."  Lord  John  Russell  was  also  a 
little  man. 

Among  the  artists  Michel  Angelo  was  of  small 
stature  ;  Sir  C.  Wren,  Turner,  and  David  Garrick, 
or  "  Little  Dave,"  were  very  small  men.  Among 
theologians  Calvin  was  a  little  man,  Martin  Luther 
medium  height,  while  Melancthon  and  Erasmus 
were  "  mere  mites  of  men." 

In  our  wide  experience  we  have  found  that  the 
stocky,  well-built,  thick-set,  medium-sized  men 
with  medium-sized  brains  of  good  quality,  are  the 
men  who  give  to  the  world  the  best  work,  the  best 
thoughts,  the  best  plans,  the  most  noble 
inspirations. 
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NOT  PROVEN. 

lllustrirte  Welt,  Stuttgart. 

■^a^feoTELMANN  is  a  man  with  whom  I 
>oBSB&S.     have  no  sympathy.  He  is  undoubtedly 
'&mS$BM!&     a  very  clever  fellow,  but  the  uncanny 
eT^^^^s     expression  of  his  face  when  he  looks 
\jfw^l     up  is  to  me  positively  repulsive. 
^ySjUjl         For  all  that,  he  is  excellent  com- 
jf%&J^>      pany.     I  have  spent  many  hours, 
many  an  evening,  in  his  society,  and 
must,  in  fairness,  own  that  I  have  never  found 
him  wearisome  or  dull. 

Not  long  ago  I  took  a  walk  with  him.  As  we 
sauntered  through  the  stubble-fields  we  discoursed 
of  this  and  of  that,  and  at  last  we  got  upon  the 
topic  of  the  latest  murders  which  had  been 
reported  in  the  press. 

Kotelmann,  as  we  talked  about  these  things, 
had  the  look  that  always  makes  my  hair  stand  on 
end.  We  were  discussing  the  question  of  circum- 
stantial evidence  and  its  value. 

"  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,"  I 
remarked,  "  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  done  but 
to  convict  the  criminal  upon  circumstantial 
evidence.  No  man  in  his  senses  would  perpetrate 
a  murder  in  the  presence  of  an  eye-witness." 

"  Probably  not,"  returned  Kotelmann,  slowly. 
"  That  kind  of  thing  is  usually  done  in  private. 
It  may  so  chance,  however,  that  an  eye-witness 
is  present  of  whom  the  murderer  has  no 
cognisance." 

After  making  this  remark,  he  walked  by  my 
side  for  a  while  in  silence,  apparently  deep  in 
thought.  Then  he  began  again,  in  his  characteristic 
fashion,  "  One  may  travel  all  round  the  world,  and 
yet  never  witness  a  murder.  I,  however,  have 
seen  one." 

"  "What !    You — you — have  seen  one  !  "  I  ex- 
claimed, almost  terrified. 
Kotelmann  nodded  assent. 

"  Explain  yourself,  man  !  Was  the  murderer 
caught  ?    Was  he  punished  ?  " 

"  It  was  no  *  he,'  it  was  a  *  she,' "  said  Kotel- 
mann, with  a  laugh.  "  And  as  she  was  not  caught, 
it  stands  to  reason  that  she  was  not  punished." 

"Yet  you  "  I  began.  My  companion  in- 
terrupted me.  "  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  My 
evidence  was  never  called  for  nor  required.  The 
thing  was  accomplished  in  the  neatest,  most 
refined  manner  possible.  If  you  like,  I  will  tell 
you  the  whole  story." 

I  pricked  up  my  ears. 

"  Four  years  ago,  I  was  spending  my  summer 

vacation  at  the  little  watering-place  of  B  . 

This  quiet,  retired  nest  suited  me  well,  and  I 
stayed  there  for  some  time. 

"  In  the  house  where  I  found  a  lodging  there 
were  already  a  number  of  other  visitors,  a  fact 
which,  to  a  sociable  individual  like  myself,  was  in 
no  wise  distasteful. 

"  Among  others,  I  made  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  a  family  consisting  of  an  old  gentleman,  his 
young  wife,  and  his  daughter  by  a  former 
marriage.  The  girl,  a  slim  delicate  creature, 
apparently  about  twenty  years  of  age,  was  blind. 


She  could  not  be  termed  pretty,  but  her  person- 
ality was  indescribably  attractive,  gentle,  and,  I 
may  say,  pathetic. 

"  The  wife  was  a  beauty  !  She  had  a  splendid 
figure,  and  a  pair  of  grey  eyes  not  easily  to  be 
forgotten.  I  should  judge  her  age  to  have  been 
about  twenty-eight.  These  people  seemed  to  be 
in  very  easy  circumstances,  and  kept  themselves 
as  much  as  possible  apart  from  the  other  visitors. 

"  I  can  boast,  as  you  are  aware,  of  some  small 
gifts  of  observation.  Although  my  acquaintance 
with  this  family  was,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
but  a  slight  one,  I  yet  took  some  interest  in 
studying  the  different  members  which  composed 
it.  For,  wherever  I  go,  I  make  it  a  rule  to  study 
all  the  new  characters  I  meet. 

"  It  was  not  long  before  I  discovered  three 
things  concerning  this  trio.  Firstly,  that  the  old 
man  was  passionately  in  love  with  his  wife,  but 
had  for  his  daughter  neither  eyes,  ears,  nor  heart  'r 
secondly,  that  the  daughter  had  an  almost 
idolatrous  reverence  for  her  father,  but  a  secret 
dislike  for  her  stepmother ;  thirdly,  that  the  wife 
had  a  downright  hatred  for  the  other  two. 

"  None  of  the  other  inmates  of  our  villar 
however,  had  any  suspicion  of  this  state  of  affairs  \ 
to  the  superficial  observer,  these  three  persons 
appeared  to  be  living  together  in  perfect  harmony. 

"  One  morning,  the  old  gentleman  did  not 
appear,  and  in  answer  to  inquiries  his  wife  said  that 
he  was  ill.  In  the  course  of  the  day  a  physician  was 
summoned  to  him,  and  in  the  evening  our  host 
imparted  to  me  in  confidence  the  distressing  fact 
that  the  old  man  had  been  attacked  by  typhus 
fever,  and  lay  now  in  a  very  precarious  condition. 

"  The  honest  Thuringian  well-nigh  shed  tears  of 
chagrin ;  one  would  have  thought,  to  hear  him, 
that  the  poor  gentleman  had  taken  the  fever  out 
of  sheer  wickedness  and  spite,  on  purpose  to 
give  the  house  a  bad  name.  There  was  some 
cause  for  this  lamentation.  The  secret  could  not 
bo  kept  long,  and  as  soon  as  it  became  known  that 
typhus  was  in  the  house,  the  visitors  decamped 
with  all  speed.  Only  two  or  three,  more  reason- 
able than  the  rest,  remained.  I  have  no  fear  of 
infection,  and  when'  I  told  our  host  so  I  rose 
prodigiously  in  his  estimation. 

"  Ten  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  old  gentle- 
man's illness,  I  chanced  to  encounter  the  doctor* 
>  was  just  descending  the  staircase. 
"  '  Well,'  said  1, 1  how  fares  it  with  our  patient  ? 1 
"  1  Oh,'  answered  he,  1  the  symptoms  are  very 
favourable.    The  crisis  is  over — or  all  but  over. 
We  know,  of  course,  that  he  is  an  old  man,  and 
his  constitution  is  weak — extremely  weak.    If  he 
pulls  through,  as  I  trust  he  will,  he  will  have  his 
wife  and  daughter  to  thank  for  it — especially  his 
daughter.    That  girl  is   a  born  nurse  !    He  is 
asleep  now,  and  upon  this  sleep  depends  all. 

"  '  If  he  awakes  of  himself  in  three  or  four  hours' 
time,  then,  humanly  speaking,  he  will  be  out  of 
danger.  Everything  depends  upon  this  sleep  !  I 
have  impressed  upon  Herr  K.,  your  landlord,  the 
strict  necessity  of  absolute  quiet ;  he  will  give 
orders  to  the  servants.  Should  the  patient  be 
frightened,  startled  out  of  sleep,  there  will  be  a. 
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catastrophe.  His  nervous  system  is  so  greatly 
depressed  that  the  slightest  noise  in  his  proximity 
— such,  for  instance,  as  the  slamming  of  a  door — 
would  in  all  probability  prove  as  fatal  as  a  bullet 
shot  into  his  head  or  heart.  I  have  warned  his 
wife.    Sleep  is  now  everything — everything  ! ' 

"  With  these  words,  the  doctor  put  on  his  hat 
and  departed.  As  I  stood  for  a  minute  in  the  hall, 
thinking  over  what  I  had  heard,  Herr  K.  crept 
towards  me  on  tip-toe. 

" 1  Listen,  Herr  Kotelmann,'  said  he,  in  an 
undertone, '  Fr'aulein  von  P.,  who  was  so  brave  at 
first,  because  she  has  been  a  Sister  of  Mercy,  left  my 
house  early  this  morning.  She  took  herself  off 
because  she  was  afraid  of  catching  the  fever.  Are 
you,  then,  somewhat  superstitious  ?  ' 

"  I  laughed. 

"  £  All  right,'  said  he,  triumphantly.  '  I  came 
to  tell  you  that,  if  you  please,  you  can  have  the 
Fr'aulein's  room.  You  will  like  its  situation  so 
much  !  It  overlooks  the  whole  valley,  right  away 
to  the  forest.  You  shall  have  it  for  the  same 
price  as  you  have  been  paying.' 

"  I  was  delighted. 

"  '  Can  I  take  possession  at  once  ? '  I  asked. 

"  '  This  very  moment,'  replied  the  landlord  ; 
^the  room  stands  empty.  Ah  ! '  he  added,  *  I  for- 
got ;  it  is  next  to  the  sick  man's  chamber.  Will 
that  make  any  difference  to  you  ?  ' 

"  I  laughed,  and  shook  my  head. 

" '  Very  good  !  The  room  has  been  cleaned 
lately,  and  is  quite  ready  for  your  reception.' 

"  I  thanked  him,  and  was  ascending  the  stairs, 
when  he  softly  called  me  back.  1  Pardon  me, 
Herr  Kotelmann,  I  forgot  again.  The  doctor  has 
given  orders  that  on  no  account  must  any  sound 
be  heard  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sick-room. 
He  says  that  the  old  gentleman's  life  depends  upon 
his  sleep  being  undisturbed.  Perhaps  you  will  be 
so  very  kind  as  to  defer  moving  your  things  until 
this  evening  ?  " 

"  I  expressed  myself  perfectly  satisfied  with 
this  arrangement  ;"but  as  I  felt  curious  to  behold 
my  new  habitation,  especially  the  belauded  view 
from  its  windows,  I — when  the  host  had  left  me — 
stole  with  light  steps  along  the  corridor,  opened 
the  door  with  caution,  and  entered  noiselessly. 

"  The  room  had  a  friendly  look,  and  was  large. 
The  view  was  magnificent.  After  duly  admiring 
this,  I  threw  an  approving  glance  over  walls 
and  furniture.  I  have  already  alluded  to  o 
fact  that  I  am  a  keen  observer  of  mankind.  I 
may  now  add  that  I  am  an  observer  of  things  as 
well  as  of  persons.  I  possess  the  true  detective's 
eye. 

"  This  being  the  case,  I  very  speedily  remarked 
&  weak  spot  in  one  of  the  walls.  It  was  a  tiny 
slit  or  hole,  such  as  would  have  been  discoverable 
by  most  persons  only  after  a  whole  day's  confine- 
ment in  the  room.  A  small  nail  just  above  it 
apprised  me  that  the  late  occupant,  Fr'aulein 
von  P.,  must  have  been  accustomed  to  hang  some 
garment  there. 

"  I  approached  this  hole,  and  peeped  through  it 
into  the  sick  man's  chamber.  The  room  con- 
tained three  human  beings.    On  the  bed  lay  an 


old  man  in  deep  sleep.  Beside  the  bed  knelt  his 
blind  daughter,  with  clasped  hands  and  bowed 
head,  her  whole  attitude  expressive  of  intensely 
earnest  prayer.  Behind  the  daughter  I  saw  the 
wife ;  she  alone  was  moving. 

"  In  perfect  silence,  without  producing  the 
slightest  sound,  she  was  drawing  along  over  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  wax-polished  floor  a  small 
table,  whose  marble  top  was  laden  with  quite  a 
dozen  medicine  bottles,  and  a  number  of  glass 
vessels  of  various  shapes  and  sizes. 

"  I  did  not  at  first  comprehend  her  design.  I 
knew  very  well  that  she  had  received  strictest 
injunctions  to  make  no  sound.  But  when  I  caught 
sight  of  her  face  !  It  was  the  face  of  a  fiend  ! 
Never  should  I  have  believed  it  possible  that  a 
human  face  could  wear  stamped  upon  it  such  a 
horrible  expression  of  murderous  hate !  In  an 
instant  I  understood. 

"  She  was  in  the  act  of  sliding  the  table  into 
such  a  position  that  the  least  movement  of  the 
kneeling  blind  girl,  absorbed  in  prayer  for  her 
beloved  father,  would  be  sufficient  to  overturn  it 
with  its  fragile  burden. 

"  I  am,  as  you  know,  a  somewhat  cold- 
blooded fellow,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  for  the 
moment  I  was  rigid  with  horror.  I  would  have 
given  the  whole  world  to  have  been  able  to  warn 
that  poor  child  !  But  what  could  I  do  ?  A  call 
from  me  might  be  as  disastrous  in  its  consequences 
as  the  catastrophe  itself. 

"  I  stood  in  dumb  terror,  as  if  turned  to  stone. 
There  was  no  time  for  thought.  Before  my 
whirling  brain  could  suggest  any  expedient,  the 
deed  was  done. 

"  The  unhappy  girl  rose  from  her  knees ;  with 
hands  still  clasped,  she  stood  up.  I  saw  the  table 
reel  and  totter,  and  as,  half -swooning,  I  averted 
my  eyes,  I  heard  the  thud  of  the  table  and  the 
awful  crash  of  the  breaking  glass,  followed  im- 
mediately by  an  ear-piercing,  blood-curdling 
scream." 

Here  Kotelmann  made  pause.     After  a  few 
moments  of  silence,  he  said  : 
"  Give  me  a  light,  friend." 
When  he  had  lighted  his  cigar  I  asked  him  : 
"  Did  the  old  man  die  ?  " 

"  He  was  as  dead  as  though  he  had  been  shot 
through  the  head,"  he  replied,  calmly. 
Presently  he  continued  : 

"  I  had  left  the  room  before  the  commotion  in 
the  house  began.  It  was  never  known  that  I  was 
there.  It  was  now  to  me  a  terrible  thought  that 
I  must  spend  the  night  in  that  chamber.  I  am 
not  superstitious,  but  I  must  confess  that  it  was 
long  ere  I  closed  my  eyes  that  night. 

"  And  when  I  did  so  !  Ten  times  at  least  I 
started  up  from  evil  dreams,  with  the  crash  and 
the  fearful  cry  ringing  in  my  ears.  It  was  a  full 
week  before  I  could  get  any  rest." 

We  walked  on  in  silence  until  I  spoke  again. 

"  Have  you  ever  heard  what  has  become  of  the 
woman  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  !  She  has  married  again ;  but  the 
daughter,  poor  thing,  died  about  a  year  after  her 
father." 
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TEA  ROOT 

Telegraph, 


CARVINGS. 

Hong  Kong. 


OR  more  than  a  hundred  generations, 
there  has  been  a  guild  of  artists  in  the 
populous  province  of  Fo-kien  whose 
life  work  is  the  conversion  of  the 
gnarled  and  interlaced  roots  of  the  tea 
tree  into  things  of  beauty — that  is, 
beauty  from  a  celestial  point  of  view. 
The  herb  whose  leaves  gladden 
western  palates  in  the  form  of  Oolong  and 
Souchong  is  a  hardy  plant,  and  takes  a  firm  hold 
on  mother  earth.  Its  roots  seem  to  have  no 
regular  law  of  growth.  Sometimes  they  develop 
very  much  as  a  beard  sprouts  from  the  chin  ;  at 
others  they  separate  and  move  along  parallel  lines 
as  if  they  were  a  centipede. 

What  the  Root  is  Like— 
In  general  it  may  be  said  that  they  make  one 
large,  clumsy  mass  from  which  shoot  out  anything 
from  three  to  thirty  rootlets.  Their  surface  is 
never  smooth,  but  always  irregularly  corrugated. 
The  value  of  a  root  depends  upon  its  size,  its  out- 
line, its  freedom  from  decay,  and  its  suggestiveness 
of  some  everyday  object. 

It  is  rare  that  a  main  root  or  root  mass  is  more 
than  six  inches  in  diameter.  Such  belong  to 
trees  ranging  in  age  from  thirty  years  to  a 
century.  Infrequently  they  attain  to  twelve  and 
fifteen  inches,  and  are  then  said  by  Chinese 
experts  to  be  400  and  500  years  old. 

The  roots  are  dug  from  the  soil  and  allowed  to 
thoroughly  dry  in  the  open  air  under  a  shed  or 
else  in  a  moderately  warm  room.  The  loose  earth 
is  carefully  removed,  as  is  the  loose  bark  and  all 
pieces  decayed,  cracked,  or  worm-eaten. 

—and  How  it  is  Treated. 
The  artist  then  determines  what  it  is  to  be. 
The  favourite  types  are  dragons,  buffaloes,  cows, 
tigers,  bears,  mandarins,  priests,  howling  der- 
vishes, dancers,  or  mythic  heroes.  If  the  root 
cannot  be  worked  into  one  of  these  shapes,  it  is 
converted  into  a  pedestal  or  platform  for  a  figure- 
piece. 

The  primary  operation  consists  in  sawing  it  into 
rough  shape.  This  is  done  with  a  fine  saw,  and 
the  clean  edges  removed  by  rubbing  them  on  tiles 
or  bricks.  Sometimes  a  root  is  bent  by  softening 
it  with  steam  or  boiling  water  and  then  twisting 
it  in  any  desired  direction. 

Now  comes  the  hardest  task  of  all.  The  most 
valued  piece  is  that  which  shows  no  art  and  seems 
perfectly  natural.  The  carver  goes  over  the  block, 
removing  here  a  fibre  and  there  a  set  of  roots, 
here  thinning  out  one  on  the  under  side  and 
forcing  it  down,  and  there  burning  another  and 
expanding  it  at  the  burned  point. 

I  have  one  in  my  drawing-room  which  is  a 
capital  figure  of  a  dragon,  rearing  and  opening  his 
jaws,  as  if  to  spring  upon  his  prey.  Careful 
examination  shows  that  nothing  had  been  added, 
but  that  hundreds  of  fibres,  knots,  and  corruga- 
tions have  been  skilfully  removed. 

In  nearly  every  instance  a  human  figure,  made 
in  the  same  manner,  or  carved  from  a  wood  of  the 


same  colour,  or  else  made  partly  from  tea-roots 
and  partly  from  carved  wood,  is  added  to  the  first 
piece. 

The  designs  are  endless  in  this  field.  Learned 
men  lecturing  birds,  mandarins  standing  on 
dragons,  boys  riding  cows  and  other  quadrupeds,, 
dancing  beggars,  men  fighting  each  other,  are  the 
commonest  groups. 

One  famous  artist  in  Foochow  claims  to  have 
produced,  with  the  aid  of  his  apprentices,  over 
50,000  different  designs. 

The  tea-root  carvings  are  seldom  very  costlyr 
running  from  2s.  to  £20.  Nine-tenths  bring  less 
than  10s.  each.  A  handsome  set  of  a  dozen  can 
be  purchased  for  £4,  which  will  decorate  a  drawing- 
room  or  hall  better  than  bric-a-brac  many  times 
more  expensive. 


A   PERFECT  FILTER. 

El  Resumen,  Madrid. 

iHEN  the  weather  is  very  hotr 
hygienists  make  very  praiseworthy 
efforts  to  awaken  us  to  a  sense  of 
the  dangers  we  run  by  drinking 
water ;  they  seem  to  take  a  particular 
delight  in  describing  the  condition  of 
the  water  and  in  telling  us  how 
many  thousands  of  microscopic  insects- 
there  are  in  a  single  drop. 

They  urge  upon  us  the  necessity  of  having  a 
good  filter,  one  which  is  absolutely  reliable ;  but 
when  we  make  enquiries  as  to  whether  a  filter  made 
with  this  or  that  material  is  good  or  not,  we  find 
that  out  of  the  many  at  present  on  the  market 
there  are  very  few  without  some  grave  defect. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  discovery  or 
production  of  a  material  which  can  be  absolutely 
relied  upon  for  clearing  the  water  of  all  microbes 
and  bacteria  is  much  to  be  desired,  and  many 
people  have  set  to  work  with  this  end  in  view. 

Mons.  Garros,  a  French  scientist,  claims  to  have 
been  successful  in  his  endeavours  to  produce  such 
a  substance.  He  takes  a  piece  of  amianthus — a 
mineral  body  somewhat  resembling  flax,  which  is 
composed  of  delicate  filaments  similar  to  threads  of 
silk — grinds  it  to  powder,  mixes  enough  water 
with  it  to  make  a  paste,  and  bakes  it. 

Of  all  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  fibres, 
none  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  amianthus — it- 
takes  about  9,000  of  them  to  make  the  sixteenth 
of  an  inch ;  it  will  be  readily  conceived  that  a 
substance  divided  into  such  exceedingly  small 
particles  will  produce  a  powder  of  extreme  tenuity,, 
and  that  when  made  into  a  paste  and  baked  under 
special  conditions  it  will  possess  such  fine  pores  as- 
to  effectually  prevent  any  microbes  passing 
through  it. 

Mons.  Garros'  amianthus  porcelain  has  been 
subjected  to  several  very  severe  tests  by  Dr. 
Fardel  and  Dr.  Bordas,  with  the  most  gratif ying 
results.  One  of  these  was  to  pass  through  it 
some  water  which  had  been  purposely  filled  with 
microbes ;  after  filtration  it  was  absolutely  free 
from  them. 


PEARSON'S 

THE   SLAVES   OP   THE  BERLIN 
SWEATER. 

Eagle,    Brooklyn. 

'||||§&HERE  are  160,000  working  girls  in 
6jj|p£^     the  city  of  Berlin,  and  how  they 
manage  to  keep  the  life   in  their 
$sfis?j!&     bodies  is  past  understanding. 
M^fir         ®*  this  army  70,000  are  sewing 
^^R^^    girls.    They  make  the  mantles,  coats, 
<8$|<^3      cloaks,  jackets,  jerseys,  blouses,  frocks, 
^  kilts,  and  caps  for  the  women,  chil- 

dren, and  infants  of  the  modern  world ;  they 
make  them  by  the  million  to  supply  the  American 
trade  alone.  They  receive  from  sixpence  to  three 
shillings  a  day  for  their  labour,  and  they  are 
blithesome,  patient,  and  submissive,  and  some  of 
them  are  happy. 

What  Happens  to  their  Work- 
As  an  illustration  of  the  class  of  people  who 
wear  these  wraps  and  ulsters,  it  is  not  unusual  to 
see  an  American  family  walking  along  the  Linden 
or  through  the  Thiergarten  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
followed  by  a  group  of  girls  merrily  discussing 
the  familiar  travelling  cloak  or  walking  jacket 
worn  by  one  of  the  sightseers. 

They  recognise  the  cloth  at  once,  and  make 
sport  over  the  Stuart  collar  or  raw-stitched  box- 
coat  that  was  so  very  hard  to  get  right  at  first, 
they  know  to  an  hour  the  time  it  took  to  make 
that  particular  style  and  to  a  pfennig  the  price 
received,  and  all  the  time  the  child  of  pleasure 
thinks  in  her  vain  little  heart  she  is  making  an 
impression  with  her  New  York  attire  on  the 
observing  little  operator. 

If  these  same  artless  Gretchens  could  go  to 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  or  Chicago,  they 
would  find  stacks  of  their  poorly-paid  labour  in 
every  dry  goods  store  that  deals  in  ready-made 
clothing. 

Scores  of  the  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States  have  representatives  in  Germany,  with 
headquarters  in  Berlin.  Some  are  buyers,  others 
manage  branch  houses,  employing  a  hundred  odd 
girls  in  the  factory  and  four  or  five  hundred  out- 
siders, who  sew  at  home  or  in  the  contractor's  shop. 

These  German-American  representatives  are 
cautious  to  a  degree,  every  visitor  is  regarded  with 
suspicion,  and  every  door  and  entrance  is  under 
lock  and  guard.  It  is  much  easier  to  get  near  the 
throne  of  solid  silver  in  the  Royal  Palace  than  it 
is  to  get  a  peep  at  the  poor  white  slaves  generically 
known  as  co7ifectionneurs. 

—and  the  Places  in  which  they  Do  it. 

In  the  largest  concerns  the  conveniences  are  of 
the  meanest  kind.  The  work-tables  are  rudely 
constructed  and  rarely  more  than  eighteen  inches 
in  width  ;  the  sewers  sit  on  each  side  of  these  long 
planks  and  get  their  hands,  as  well  as  their  spools 
and  trimmings,  mixed  up. 

Lockers  and  dressing-rooms  are  almost  unknown. 
Often  a  single  peg  will  hold  the  poor  little  hats 
and  street  clothes  of  two  girls  as  well  as  the  frugal 
lunches  done  up  in  newspaper  and  suspended  by 
loops  of  twine. 
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The  labour  day  is  ten  hours  long,  and  as  every- 
body works  by  piece  the  noon  intermission  varies 
from  one  to  three  hours.  Most  of  the  people  go 
home,  the  married  women  to  prepare  the  dinner, 
and  the  husbands,  sons  and  daughters  to  help  them 
eat  it  an  hour  later.  Often  the  girls  themselves 
leave  early  to  prepare  the  meal  and  are  gone  until 
two  or  three  o'clock,  in  which  instance  they  do  not 
leave  the  factory  again  until  seven,  eight,  or  nine 
o'clock. 

This  is  not  always  agreeable  to  the  proprietor, 
who  is  under  the  expense  of  gas  when  the  nights 
lengthen,  but  it  is  an  arrangement  that  the  labour- 
ing classes  prefer  in  order  to  have  a  dinner  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  in  which  they  are  sustained 
by  the  State.  Even  those  who  come  from  distant 
homes,  or  who  only  have  lodgings  for  the  night, 
contrive  to  get  a  hot  morsel  in  the  cheap  restau- 
rants. 

Where  they  Get  their  Meals. 

In  every  section  of  the  city  there  is  a  "  Volks 
KUchen  " — people's  kitchen — where  the  masses  can 
get  a  dish  of  hot  soup  or  stew  for  l|d.,  and  a  cup 
of  apologetic  coffee  with  two  lumps  of  sugar  for  |d. 
These  kitchens  are  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Empress.  They  are  open  from  seven  a.m.  until 
nine  p.m.,  and  at  noon  they  are  literally  packed 
with  the  bread-winners  from  the  neighbouring 
mills,  factories,  work-shops,  and  other  hives  of 
industry,  and  the  struggling  geniuses  and  starving 
students  from  distant  studios  and  classrooms. 

A  partition  separates  the  sexes,  and  heavy 
curtains  charitably  drape  the  windows.  The  fur- 
niture is  very  primitive.  Four  persons  are  seated 
at  a  rough  table  two  feet  square.  Each  guest  goes 
to  the  cashiers'  window,  orders  whatever  dish  on 
the  bill  of  fare  she  happens  to  fancy,  pays  for  it 
and  takes  it  to  a  table. 

At  the  kitchen  where  I  tried  to  dine  there  was 
on  the  bill  of  fare  a  gruel  soup  strengthened  with 
"  drippings "  and  mottled  with  white  of  egg ; 
boiled  fish  and  potatoes  and  "  sour  flesh  " — pre- 
sumably corned  beef — with  cabbage.  The  gruel 
was  not  bad,  but  the  fish  had  been  long  out  of  the 
sea,  and  the  potatoes  looked  as  though  they  had 
the  black  plague. 

There  was  a  knife,  fork  and  spoon  with  the  twin 
course,  nothing  else,  not  a  grain  of  salt,  a  crumb 
of  bread  or  a  drop  of  water.  But  it  only  cost 
2|d.    There  were  forty  working  girls  in  the  room. 

And  now  for  the  cloak  makers  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  are  employed. 

Factory  and  Home  Workers. 

There  are  two  divisions  of  labour  in  the  field  : 
one  works  in  the  factory,  for  the  manufacturer ; 
the  other  works  for  the  contractor,  and  either 
takes  the  garments  to  her  own  home  or  sews  in 
his  shop. 

The  first  class  is  limited  to  skilled  labour — girls 
over  nineteen  years  of  age,  with  steel  in  their 
backbones,  nerves  as  strong  as  fiddle  strings  and 
as  far  apart ;  girls  who  have  had  from  four  to 
twelve  years'  practice  with  the  needle  or  at  the 
sewing  machine,  and  who  can  be  depended  upon 
to  rush  out  the  new  designs  at  the  beginning  of 
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the  season — needed  as  model  garments  for  trade  as 
well  as  the  country  manufacture — and  to  do  extra 
work  when  the  demand  for  special  styles  surpasses 
the  expectation  of  the  cautious  importer. 

These  factory  girls  make  the  best  class  of  goods. 
Usually  the  seams  are  stitched  first,  but  every- 
thing else  is  done  by  their  busy  fingers.  What 
they  get  depends  upon  what  they  can  do.  Some 
will  earn  £1  a  week,  but  only  for  a  short  while, 
others  will  earn  2s.  6d.  a  day,  and  both  will  work 
like  steam  engines.  The  majority  will  average  9s. 
a  week. 

For  the  long  cloak  that  a  happily  situated  New 
York  woman  will  buy  in  a  Sixth  Avenue  or 
Twenty-third  Street  store  for  £7  a  girl  in  a 
Jerusalem  Strasse  manufactory  will  get  4s.,  and 
to  save  her  mortal  life  she  could  not  finish  it  in 
less  than  one  and  a  half  days. 

The  Sweater's  Prices— 

For  a  heavy  winter  coat  with  an  inter- lining 
and  a  quilted  satin  lining  she  will  get  3s.  She 
will  make  a  Russian  coat,  with  gathered  shoulders, 
a  turned-down  collar  and  silk  facings — such  as  a 
Fifth  Avenue  "  importer  of  robes  et  manteaux  " 
will  ask  £11  for — for  5s. ;  she  will  make  a  home- 
spun military  cape  coat  or  a  plaid  ulster  with  leg 
o'  mutton  sleeves,  three  pockets  with  flaps  and 
seven  button-holes,  for  2s.  6d.  A  three-quarter 
cloth  coat  with  a  high  collar,  beautifully  "  built " 
with  canvas  stitching  and  braiding,  will  pay  5s., 
and  an  expert  operator  can  make  three  in  six 
days,  or  15s.  a  week.  The  girl  who  is  able  to  earn 
25s.  a  week  in  a  Berlin  cloak  factory  is  an  indus- 
trial wonder. 

Cheaper  garments,  such  as  jerseys,  storm  coats 
and  jackets,  are  made  at  starvation  wages.  I  saw 
girls  making  long  cloaks  at  the  rate  of  25s.  a 
dozen,  and  they  worked  like  convicts.  Those  who 
finished  a  dozen  in  a  week  made  the  button-holes 
at  home  at  nights.  Others  were  making  jackets 
for  10d.,  and  by  finishing  three  a  day  earned  15s. 
a  week.  They  were  exceptionally  rapid  operators. 
Not  a  few  made  half  that  sum. 

—and  How  he  Sweats  Himself. 

The  great  majority  of  bondswomen  are  employed 
by  the  contractors  or  master  tailors,  better  known 
as  sweaters.  These  middlemen  take  just  as  many 
garments  from  the  factory  as  they  can  get  made. 
They  usually  sew  in  one  of  their  living  rooms, 
although  some  have  comfortable  shops,  where 
from  twelve  to  two  hundred  ghh  are  regularly 
employed,  and  perhaps  twice  as  many  wives  and 
daughters  in  the  neighbourhood  who  take  home 
work. 

A  cloak  that  the  manufacturer  pays  2s.  6d. 
for,  the  contractor  has  made  by  a  sewing  girl  or 
housewife  for  lOd.  He  holds  the  lash  in  regular 
overseer  fashion,  and  not  a  moment  is  wasted  from 
the  time  the  girls  enter  the  shop  until  they  are 
ready  to  go  home.  He  frequently  stitches  up  the 
seams  himself,  and  while  he  is  busy  pressing  or  fit- 
ting a  collar  his  wife  takes  his  place  at  the  machine. 
His  children,  on  returning  from  school,  carry  the 
finished  work  to  the  factory. 


These  shop-sewers  divest  themselves  of  all 
superfluous  garments,  many  work  bare-armed  and 
the  majority  in  their  stocking  feet.  Under  this 
sweating  system  not  one  girl  in  twenty  can  earn 
£3  a  month.  The  average  is  30s.  There  are  tricks 
in  the  trade  which  reduce  not  a  few  operators  to 
6s.  a  week. 

If  a  cloak  is  trimmed,  it  is  generally  about  the  neck. 
A  man  offers  2s.  for  a  cloak  with  cape  sleeves,  or 
a  three- lap  shoulder-cape.  Directing  the  operator 
to  begin  at  the  top,  he  watches  the  progress  of  the 
work,  and  when  the  hardest  part  is  done,  takes  it 
from  her  and  gives  her  another  to  begin,  leaving 
the  facing  of  the  fronts  and  hem  to  be  done  by  a 
younger  and  less  experienced  hand. 

By  this  contemptible  method  the  girl  is  made 
to  suffer  a  loss  of  from  2|d.  to  6d.  Hundreds  of 
these  sweaters  work  seven  days  and  nights  a  week 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

A  Typical  Case  — 

The  homes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  slop 
shops  are  full  of  suffering  humanity,  and  the 
earnings  of  the  poor  wives  and  daughters  are  even 
more  paltry.  In  one  little  household,  which  may 
be  taken  as  representative  of  the  kitchen  in- 
dustry of  Berlin,  the  mother  assured  me  that  for 
five  years  the  proceeds  of  her  needle  had  never 
exceeded  30s.  a  month.  Her  husband,  a  carpenter, 
earned  an  average  of  24s.  a  week  ;  they  had  five 
children,  their  table  cost  18s.  a  week,  and  the  rent 
for  the  three  rear  rooms  on  the  fourth  floor  was 
7s.,  making  the  total  expenses  Is.  in  excess  of  the 
husband's  income. 

To  keep  the  wolf  at  bay,  the  mother  took  in 
cloaks,  girls'  homespun  ulsters,  for  the  English 
trade.  The  garments  were  cut,  and  she  made 
them  throughout — bishop  sleeves,  high  collar, 
three  pockets  with  stitched  laps,  and  from  four  to 
seven  button-holes,  which  she  worked  by  hand. 
How  much  do  you  suppose  she  received  ?  One 
shilling ! 

—of  Toiling'  Poverty. 

There  was  a  young  baby  and  two  helpless  little 
children  to  look  after,  and  although  her  fifteen- 
year-old  daughter  did  all  the  house-work  she  could 
only  make  two  ulsters  in  five  days.  By  working 
Sundays  and  evenings  she  made  12s.  a  month. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  there  was  scarcely  a  mark 
left  for  keeping  Christmas. 

Her  rooms  were  as  bright  and  tidy  as  it  was 
possible  for  soap  and  water  to  make  them.  For 
several  months  her  health  had  been  bad.  When 
she  could  not  leave  her  bed  the  machine  was 
dragged  to  her  bedside,  and  she  toiled  on  bravely 
and  uncomplainingly  for  the  man  she  loved  and 
the  children  in  whom  her  only  hopes  were 
centred. 

The  German  woman  hasn't  an  idle  bone  in  her 
body.  She  doesn't  know  the  meaning  of  the  word 
rest.  She  would  go  mad  if  she  didn't  have  a 
needle  of  some  sort  in  her  fingers  between  times, 
and  she  would  rather  do  pick-up  work  and  earn  a 
mark  a  month  than  read  the  best  novel  that  ever 
was  written. 


PEARSON'S 

THE   TRAINING   OP    THE  CONTOR- 
TIONIST. 

/y-w      Pall  Mall  Gazette,  London. 

y^^^^T  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  the 
-^wll^     general  public  is  apt  to  do,  that  the 
Igjjpjg^     training  of  the  contortionist  is  an  un- 
^g^i,     natural  and  an  unhealthy  one.    I  have 
Ja^Rjlb     been    assured    by   those  indiarubber 
gentlemen  and  ladies  whom  I  have  the 
r  J^**"      privilege  of  knowing  that  the  exercise 
of  their  profession  has  not  in  the  least 
interfered  with  their  general  health  ;  and  certainly 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  more  perfect  figures  than 
those  of  the  two  Rowes — perhaps  the  finest  con- 
tortionists of  the  day — who  have  lately  been  per- 
forming at  the  Alhambra. 

Another  contortionist,  unsurpassed  in  her  par- 
ticular line,  Eugenie  Petrescu,  has  been  minutely 
examined  by  Professor  Virchow,  and  he  has 
recorded  the  results  of  his  analysis  in  some  thirty 
pages  of  Der  Zeitschrift  fiir  Ethnologic  I  shall 
make  use  of  this  analysis,  as  well  as  of  my  notes 
of  conversations  with  her  father,  Simon  Petrescu. 

A  Lady  Contortionist— 

M.  Petrescu  is  a  Roumanian,  and  he  was  at  one 
time  professor  of  gymnastics  at  Bucharest.  He  is 
at  once  an  artist  and  a  man  of  science — one  of 
those  inventive  practical  scientists  who  are  ever  on 
the  look-out  for  new  discoveries.  He  had  realised 
that  man  is  the  greatest  of  the  animals,  not  only 
intellectually  but  physically.  One  day,  in  a  music- 
hall,  he  saw  that  curious  person  Unthan,  "the 
armless  wonder." 

With  Unthan  the  feet  can  do  all  the  work  of 
the  hands.  Why,  thought  M.  Petrescu,  should 
not  the  hands  do  all  the  work  of  the  feet  ?  So  he 
decided  to  try  the  experiment  upon  his  daughter. 

From  the  age  of  five  Eugenie  was  trained,  partly 
on  the  ordinary  methods  of  gymnastics,  partly  on 
a  special  method  calculated  to  develop  the  powers 
of  the  arms  and  hands  and  the  flexibility  of  the 
joints  and  muscles.  It  was  the  special  aim  of  her 
father  that  nothing  should  be  lost  while  so  much 
was  gained,  and  in  this  he  has  been  almost  entirely 
successful. 

Eugenie  is  a  slim,  delicately-formed  girl  of 
seventeen,  nowhere  over-developed ;  her  arms, 
extraordinarily  cultivated  as  they  are,  being 
noticeably  slender.  The  fingers  are  somewhat 
short,  the  hands  broad  and  strong,  the  lower  end 
of  the  forearm,  just  above  the  wrist,  a  little  thick. 

—and  Hep  Peculiarities  of  Form. 

The  neck,  especially  the  nape,  is  powerfully 
developed  ;  there  is  a  special  development  of  the 
deltoid  muscle  of  the  shoulder,  and  of  the  muscles 
running  lengthwise  on  each  side  of  the  spine.  The 
flexibility  of  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  column 
(especially  between  the  tenth  and  eleventh  tho- 
racic vertebrae)  has  been  carried  to  a  remarkable 
point.  (Back-bending,  it  may  be  observed,  is 
done  in  two  places :  by  women  generally  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  spinal  column,  by  men  more  often 
at  a  higher  point,  just  below  the  back  of  the  neck.) 
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The  only  noticeable  peculiarity  of  Eugenie 
Petrescu  is  her  way  of  walking — a  curious  disar- 
ticulated movement  of  the  hips,  which  called  my 
attention  to  her  one  day,  before  I  had  ever  met 
her,  when  I  happened  to  be  walking  behind  her 
in  the  street.  Nor  is  this  irregularity  anything 
more  than  could  be  overcome  by  a  certain  effort. 

The  special  curiosity  of  Eugenie  Petrescu  is  that 
she  unites  opposite  qualities  :  hand -walking  re- 
quiring firmness  of  the  arms  and  shoulders,  and 
the  india-rubber  movements  requiring  looseness 
of  the  joints  and  elasticity  of  the  muscles. 

A  human  work  of  art,  a  living  masterpiece, 
worked  out  patiently  by  a  scientific  investigator, 
she  is  to-day  just  like  any  other  healthy  girl  of 
seventeen,  ^us  this  new  faculty  of  using  her  hands 
like  her  feet  and  her  body  like  a  piece  of  india- 
rubber.  She  is  the  great  example  of  the  delibe- 
rately, scientifically  trained  contortionist  —  the 
triumph  of  science. 

How  Richard  Rowe— 

In  Richard  Rowe,  the  elder  of  the  two  Rowes, 
of  whom  I  have  already  spoken,  we  find  the  con- 
tortionist who  is  born,  not  made  ;  nature  literally 
having  its  own  way. 

I  shall  try  to  tell  his  story  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  his  own  words.  It  interested  me  as  he  told  it, 
because  I  found  that  one  may  have  a  vocation  for 
contortionism  as  well  as  for  other  things.  That 
one  fact  might  set  at  rest,  once  and  for  all,  the 
minds  of  those  too  lightly  sympathetic,  too  slightly 
instructed,  people  who  are  for  ever  raising  the  cry 
of  cruelty  in  regard  to  the  delightful  physical  per- 
formances of  circus  and  music-hall. 

Can  one  imagine  anything  less  likely  to  be 
attractive  in  and  for  itself  than  the  business  of  the 
contortionist  ?  Well,  listen  to  Mr.  Rowe ;  here 
is  something  of  what  he  told  me : — 

"At  school  there  are  boys  who  will  work,  and 
boys  who  won't  work.  Now,  my  brother  was 
always  at  work :  he  couldn't  get  too  much  school- 
ing. But  I  didn't  care  for  anything  but  play,  and 
as  soon  as  ever  I  could  get  out  of  the  school-room 
I  used  to  put  a  piece  of  timber  on  two  stones  in 
the  playground,  for  a  spring-board,  and  do  turns 
on  it,  until  I  could  go  on  from  the  Catherine-wheel 
to  the  direct  turn  over. 

—Made  His  Start. 

"  I  used  to  be  mad  after  the  circus,  and  one  day — 
I  was  about  seven  then — I  saw  a  contortionist 
called  Mankin.  I  couldn't  think  of  anything  else, 
and  when  I  got  home  I  tried  to  do  his  tricks.  In 
three  days  I  could  put  my  leg  round  my  neck,  and 
in  a  little  while  I  could  do  the  splits. 

"I  told  somebody  at  the  circus  that  I  could  do 
Mankin's  tricks,  so  he  took  me  in  and  put  me  in 
front  of  the  stalls  and  asked  me  what  I  could  do. 
I  did  the  splits,  and  put  my  leg  over  my  head. 
While  I  was  doing  it,  in  came  Mankin.  He 
watched  me  and  said,  *  Who  taught  you  to  do  this, 
little  boy  ? '  Then  I  told  him  how  I  had  seen 
him  from  the  gallery,  and  how  I  had  gone  home 
and  tried  to  do  his  tricks. 

"  He  was  very  kind  to  me,  and  asked  me  to  come 
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and  practise  with  him  in  the  mornings.  He 
taught  me  something  ;  but  he  hadn't  much  time, 
and  I  didn't  learn  very  much  from  him.  But  I 
used  to  be  always  practising,  and  I  would  get  out 
of  bed  to  try  something  or  other,  until  my 
brother,  who  slept  with  me,  theatened  to  give  me 
a  good  hiding. 

"  There  was  a  poplar  tree  in  our  front  garden, 
and  I  got  a  broom  handle  and  fastened  it  with 
two  ropes  to  the  tree  to  make  a  trapeze,  and  I 
used  to  be  always  twisting  about  on  that.  All  my 
family  were  dreadfully  frightened,  and  they  said 
I  should  kill  myself.  Sometimes  people  who  were 
passing  would  say,  4  That  little  boy  will  tie 
hi  nself  into  a  knot  and  never  be  able  to  untie  it 
again.' 

His  First  Appearance. 

"  But  I  couldn't  do  anything  else,  and  when  I 
was  about  seven  and  a  half  I  appeared  at  a  benefit. 
I  didn't  care  to  look  at  the  audience,  but  I  went 
through  my  tricks,  and  was  a  great  success. 

"Then  I  would  run  away  and  go  with  a  circus 
for  a  few  weeks,  and  then  come  back  home  again. 
And  so  I  went  on,  always  practising  and  getting 
looser  in  the  joints,  and  able  to  do  things  better 
and  better.  And  now  I  believe  I  could  do  any- 
thing with  my  body  that  I  pleased. 

"  The  only  thing  is,  I  have  to  be  very  careful  of 
myself.  Diet  is  a  very  important  thing.  I  take 
a  good  breakfast — a  steak,  eggs,  two  or  three  cups 
of  tea ;  then  about  four  in  the  afternoon  I  take  a 
sandwich  or  so ;  and  at  night,  after  the  show  is 
over,  I  have  a  good  supper. 

"  You  can't  do  anything  in  my  line  of  business 
after  you  have  been  having  a  meal.  And  it  won't 
do  to  drink — not  a  bit — and  you  mustn't  smoke  too 
much.  If  you  hang  about  bars  and  stay  up  late  at 
night  you'll  wake  in  the  morning  feeling  quite 
stiff.  When  I  wake  in  the  morning  I  feel  as 
fresh  as  possible,  and  my  work  doesn't  affect  me 
in  the  least." 

So  much  I  learnt  from  Mr.  Howe,  and  it  is 
curious  to  compare  his  record  with  that  of  Eugenie 
Petrescu.  They  represent  the  two  varieties — the 
carefully  trained  executant,  who  is  a  scientific 
result,  and  the  executant  who  works  spontaneously, 
unconsciously,  for  the  love  of  the  thing. 

A  WHITE  NIGGER. 

Illustrirte  Wett,    Stuttgart. 

A REMARKABLE  freak  of  Nature,  the  ex- 
planation and  origin  of  which  is  unknown, 
is  apparent  in  Solomon  Teury,  the  "white 
nigger"  of  Castan's  Panopticum  at  Berlin.  This 
young  man,  now  twenty-two  years  of  age,  was  born 
in  Sierra  Leone,  of  black  parents,  and  although 
possessing  features  of  the  negro  type,  his  skin  is 
white,  and  his  crisp,  curly  and  abundant  hair 
yellow  as  straw. 

Solomon  is  the  only  white  child  of  his  parents, 
the  other  members  of  their  family  being  black 
like  themselves.  He  speaks  perfect  English,  and  is 
exceedingly  bright  and  intelligent. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 

°  Cornm&rc,o  Portuguez,  Lisbon. 

^■ggUtT  is  related  that  a  native  of  Western 
Europe,  after  having  made  an  extensive 
and  observant  tour  through  the  Ottoman 
^aSf^     Empire,  which  gave  him  an  insight 
JiSjd^    into  what  the  inhabitants  of  that  unf or- 
^KTi      tunate  country  have  to  put  up  with, 
*  p»      expressed   his  fixed  determination  to 
take   up  his   abode   in   Turkey  and 
embrace  the  religion  of  Islam. 

"  After  all  that  I  have  seen  and  heard,"  he  said, 
u  I  am  convinced  that  the  hand  of  God  must 
direct  the  destinies  of  the  Empire  and  that 
Mahomet  is  the  true  Prophet.  If  it  were  not  so, 
the  Empire  could  not  last,  for  only  God  could 
perform  such  a  miracle." 

This  is  doubtless  a  tale,  but  Turkey  is  an 
astonishing  country,  and  your  astonishment  com- 
mences as  soon  as  you  land  at  Constantinople. 
You  are  confronted  by  people  of  all  nationalities, 
dressed  in  all  kinds  of  costumes ;  even  Punch 
himself,  with  his  peculiar  dress  and  his  hump, 
would  pass  quite  unnoticed  on  the  bridge  of  Galata. 

A  Fairly- Like  City. 

The  city  itself  is  just  as  strange,  with  its 
minarets,  odd-looking  houses,  mosques,  fountains, 
and  bazaars.  In  the  morning,  when  the  bluish 
vapour  from  the  Bosphorus  hides  most  of  the 
buildings,  and  only  the  minarets,  the  elegant 
cupolas,  and  domes  are  visible,  it  seems  as  if  you 
are  looking  down  upon  a  fairy  city. 

The  mosques  are  all  pretty  and  interesting ; 
the  four  principal  ones  are  Saint  Sophia,  Sulie- 
mania,  Yeni-Valide-Djami,  and  Kakriee  Djami. 

Although  Constantinople  is  so  picturesque,  art  is 
not  appreciated  by  the  Turks.  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz 
had  a  collection  of  pictures — and  what  a  collection 
it  was  !  No  wonder  the  present  Sultan  declined 
to  set  foot  inside  this  "  art"  gallery  ! 

The  Turkish  Customs  levy  a  tax  not  only  on 
imports,  but  upon  exports.  They  fix  the  value 
of  the  goods  (goodness  knows  how !),  and  levy  so 
much  per  cent. 

The  Turkish  Customs. 

On  one  occasion  some  pictures  arrived  from 
France  for  a  Greek  resident ;  one  was  a  painting  by 
Meissonier,  which  had  cost  90,000  francs.  The 
official  looked  at  the  frame  of  this  latter  and  set 
the  picture  down  at  once  as  worth  1,500  francs ;  a 
colleague,  however,  saw  the  Exhibition  number  on 
the  picture — 525 — and  that  was  accordingly  taken 
to  be  the  value  in  francs ! 

I  saw  the  Sultan  once  going  to  prayers  ;  he  was 
surrounded  by  a  brilliant  staff  and  the  people  were 
enthusiastic.  They  have  reason  to  think  well  of 
him,  for  he  is  intelligent,  well-educated,  and  agree- 
able ;  is  a  hard  worker  and  anxious  to  do  good. 
Desirous  to  properly  fill  the  high  position  he  holds, 
he  keeps  himself  well  posted  in  all  that  goes  on. 
He  has  given  proof  of  his  energy  and  courage,  and 
by  sheer  hard  toil  he  keeps  the  tottering  edifice  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  from  falling  with  a  crash. 
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A   CENSUS   OP   THE  WORLD. 


New  York. 


N  announcement  of  the  highest  interest 
to  statisticians  throughout  the  world 
comes  from  the  little  city  of  Gotha. 
It  is  to  the  effect  that  the  famous 
publishing  house  of  Justus  Perthes, 
widely  known  for  its  Almanach  de 
Gotha  and  its  numerous  geographical 
publications,  has  this  year  resumed  the 
publication  of  the  Census  of  the  World.  This 
notable  work  was  first  issued  in  1872  under  the 
editorship  of  Dr.  Ernest  Behm,  now  deceased,  and 
Dr.  Hermann  Wagner,  now  professor  of  geography 
in  the  University  of  Gottingen.  A  new  edition 
was  published  about  every  two  years  until  the 
preparation  of  the  eighth  was  well  under  way. 

Then  Dr.  Behm  died,  and  Professor  Wagner 
abandoned  the  task,  feeling  unable  alone  to  carry 
it  to  successful  completion.  Thus  this  valuable 
work  has  for  the  past  nine  years  been  allowed  to 
lapse.  It  is  now  resumed  with  Dr.  Wagner's 
name  on  the  title  page  as  chief  editor,  and  with 
that  of  Dr.  Supan  as  his  associate. 

A  Mighty  Task— 

The  new  eighth  edition  is  a  large  octavo  of  270 
pages,  very  carefully  arranged.  It  is  not  a  mere 
compilation  of  statistics,  indiscriminately  gathered 
and  thrown  together. 

All  the  facts  and  figures  given  are  systematically 
classified  according  to  the  divisions  of  the  globe  and 
the  countries  of  which  they  treat.  Moreover, 
every  figure  given  has  been  critically  examined 
and,  if  necessary,  corrected.  The  authorities  for 
all  statistics  are  given ;  and  where  there  are  vary- 
ing statistics  under  any  one  head,  the  figures  of 
both  are  given  and  their  comparative  trustworthi- 
ness carefully  discussed.  The  work  not  only  deals 
with  the  population  of  the  globe,  but  with  its  area 
also,  and  of  course  with  the  density  of  population 
in  various  countries. 

—most  Carefully  Performed. 

The  pains  exercised  by  the  editors  and  publishers 
may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  new  measure- 
ments of  some  considerable  areas  of  the  earth's 
surface  have  been  especially  made  for  this  work. 
Moreover,  for  many  countries  which  neglect  to 
enumerate  their  inhabitants,  Dr.  Supan  has  had 
special  censuses  made.  In  this  manner  he  has 
ascertained  as  exactly  as  possible  the  population  of 
Africa,  the  Turkish  Empire  (including  Arabia), 
China,  and  many  of  the  East  Indian  Islands. 

According  to  Dr.  Behm's  most  careful  estimates, 
in  1866  the  population  of  the  earth  was  about 
1,350,000,000.  In  1880  the  same  eminent  autho- 
rity estimated  it  at  1,456,000,000,  the  apparent 
increase  being  largely  due  more  to  accuracy  in 
enumeration  than  to  actual  growth  of  population. 
A  still  more  startling  change  was  announced  two 
years  later,  when,  in  the  edition  of  the  Census  of 
the  World  for  1882,  the  world's  population 
was  given  at  1,434,000,000,  showing  an  apparent 
loss  of  22,000,000  in  two  years. 


This  also  was  due  to  greater  accuracy  in  the 
statistics,  the  figures  for  China,  for  example, 
having  been  reduced,  under  the  light  of  new 
investigations,  from  405,000,000  to  350,000,000. 
The  present  population  of  the  world,  according  to 
the  edition  of  this  work  just  published,  is 
1,479,729,400.  These  figures  would  indicate  an 
increase  at  the  rate  of  5,750,000  a  year  since  1882, 
according  to  Dr.  Behm's  estimate  in  that  year. 
They  are  3,000,000  less  than  those  given  by 
Levasseur  in  1886,  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  reckoned  the  population  of  China  and  Africa 
much  higher  than  Wagner  and  Supan  have  done. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  despite  the 
utmost  care  in  collecting  statistics,  the  element  of 
guesswork  enters  so  largely  into  the  census  of 
about  half  the  world  that  the  best  figures  given 
may  not  be  within  50,000,000  or  75,000,000  of  the 
real  fact.  Eleven  years  ago  Professor  Wagner 
could  get  actual  census  returns  from  only  44  per 
cent,  of  the  total  population  of  the  globe. 

Exact  Particulars  are  Available— 

At  present,  by  virtue  of  the  special  censuses 
which  he  himself  has  promoted,  reasonably  exact 
figures  have  been  obtained  from  between  56  and 
57  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  In  this  proportion, 
however,  is  included  the  population  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  of  which  no  actual  census  has  been  taken. 
The  total  figures  given  indicate  an  apparent 
increase  of  125,000,000  since  1880. 

But,  allowing  for  the  change  made  in  the  figures 
for  China,  on  the  strength  of  more  careful  investi- 
gations, this  increase  is  reduced  to  79,000,000. 

According  to  this  work  the  area  of  Asia,  the 
largest  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, is  17,530,686  square  miles,  and  its  popula- 
tion is  825,954,000,  or  forty-seven  inhabitants  to 
the  square  mile.  These  figures  do  not  include  the 
Arctic  islands. 

The  second  grand  division  in  area  is  America, 
including  both  the  northern  and  southern  conti- 
nents, but  not  including  the  Arctic  regions.  Its 
area  is  14,801,402  miles,  and  its  population 
121,713,000,  or  only  eight  to  the  square  mile. 

Third  in  area  is  Africa,  with  11,277,364  square 
miles  and  163,953,000  inhabitants,  or  fourteen  to 
the  square  mile  ;  none  of  these  figures  including 
Madagascar  or  other  islands.  The  area  of  Europe 
is  put  at  3,756,860  square  miles,  and  its  popula- 
tion at  357,379,000,  or  ninety-four  to  the  square 
mile,  these  figures  not  including  Iceland. 

—from  Little  more  than  Half  the  World. 

Next  comes  Australia,  including  Tasmania,  with 
2,991,442  square  miles  and  3,230,000  population, 
or  only  about  one  to  the  square  mile. 

Under  the  head  of  polar  regions  are  included 
1,730,810  square  miles,  with  80,400  inhabitants. 
Einally,  the  islands  of  the  oceans  are  grouped 
together,  with  733,120  square  miles  of  area  and 
7,420,000  inhabitants,  or  about  ten  to  the  square 
mile.  In  the  figures  for  America,  the  results  of 
the  census  of  1890  in  the  United  States  are  given. 
Some  corrections  of  areas  of  various  South 
American  states  appear. 
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The  great  advances  made  in  recent  years  in  know- 
ledge of  Africa  and  its  people  may  be  seen  in  the 
attention  which  this  work  denotes  to  that  continent. 
A  few  years  ago  the  usual  estimate  of  the 
population  of  Africa  was  220,000,000.  The  present 
work  puts  it  at  164,000,000.  Concerning  the  area 
of  the  continent  and  its  partition  among  the  various 
powers,  the  following  statements  are  made  :  To 
British  South  Africa,  951,000  square  miles  are 
given,  with  the  total  population  of  3,800,000. 

To  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  East  Africa, 
310,000  square  miles  are  credited,  and  in  West 
Africa  517,000.  The  Congo  Free  State  has  an 
area  of  865,380  square  miles  and  14,000,000 
inhabitants.  No  estimate  of  area  or  population  is 
made  of  the  British  holdings  in  East  Africa  and  in 
the  Niger  country. 

A  new  and  careful  calculation  has  been  made  of 
the  area  of  Asia,  and  the  result  is  a  considerable 
reduction  from  the  figures  hitherto  accepted. 
Russia  in  Asia  is  credited  with  6,510,810  square 
miles,  exclusive  of  the  Arctic  islands.  The  area  of 
the  Chinese  Empire  is  put  at  4,674,420  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  361,500,000.  Corea 
has  10,500,000  inhabitants. 
What  are  the  Proper  Boundaries  of  Europe  ? 

The  area  of  Arabia  is  reckoned  at  1,153,430 
square  miles,  and  its  population  only  3,472,000, 
or  about  one-third  of  the  estimate  hitherto  made 
of  it.  More  attention  is  naturally  paid  to  Europe 
than  to  any  other  part  of  the  world.  There  is  an 
elaborate  discussion  of  its  proper  boundaries. 
Dr.  Wagner  is  inclined  to  exclude  the  Canary, 
Madeira,  and  Azores  islands,  and  also  Iceland, 
Nova  Zembla,  and  Spitzbergen. 

In  its  narrowest  sense,  Europe  thus  includes 
only  3,570,030  square  miles,  and  in  its  widest 
sense,  with  the  Polar  islands  and  the  south  slope 
of  the  Caucasus,  4,092,000  square  miles.  The 
most  densely  populated  country  is  Belgium,  with 
530  persons  to  the  square  mile. 

England  comes  next  with  480,  though  the 
United  Kingdom  as  a  whole  has  only  312. 
Holland  has  365.  The  most  sparsely  populated 
countries  are  Norway  and  Finland,  where  there 
are  only  16  persons  to  the  square  mile. 

aooaoooaooi —  — 

In  a  recent  issue,  while  commenting  on  The 
Great  War  of  '92,  which  appeared  in  Black  and 
White,  I  suggested  the  subject  would  have  been  of 
far  more  general  interest  had  it  been  incorporated 
with  a  novel.  This  suggestion,  I  am  glad  to  see, 
has  not  been  thrown  to  the  winds.  The  Engineer 
is  introducing  a  somewhat  similar  feature,  which, 
I  should  imagine,  will  cause  the  paper  to 
appeal  to  a  very  much  wider  circle  of  readers  than 
it  does  in  its  merely  technical  form.  This  is  the 
commencement  of  a  serial  story  entitled,  The 
Captain  of  the  Mary  Rose,  by  Mr.  W.  L. 
Clowes,  whose  principal  object  is  to  bring  the 
torpedo  as  a  weapon  of  naval  warfare  more  pro- 
minently before  the  public.  The  novel,  which  is 
described  as  A  Tale  of  To-morrow,  is  profusely 
illustrated,  and  deals  with  an  imaginary  war  be- 
tween France  and  England. 


THE   DEADLIEST   WEAPON  IN 
WARFARE. 

S Chronicle,  London. 
R.  BRENNAN,  the  inventor  of  the 
terrible  torpedo  to  which  he  has 
given  his  name,  was,  we  believe,  a 
watchmaker   of   Melbourne.  He 
succeeded  in  inventing — what  had 
puzzled  all  inventors  previously — a 
torpedo  which  could  be  steered  from 
the  shore  with  perfect  accuracy  at 
a  great  speed,  and  at  such  a  depth  that  no  shots 
from  any  kind  of  gun  could  disturb  it. 

He  brought  his  invention  to  London,  and  after 
an  exhaustive  investigation  by  a  committee  of 
experts  it  was  purchased  for  the  sole  use  of  the 
British  Empire  for  a  cash  sum  of  over  <£  100,000, 
and  a  permanent  appointment,  at  a  very  large 
salary,  was  made  for  the  inventor. 

What  it  is— 
Now  for  all  this  we  are  entitled  to  expect  a  good 
deal,  and  up  to  the  present  the  Brennan  torpedo 
has  more  than  accomplished  all  that  was  expected 
of  it.  It  is  a  sort  of  steel  fish,  twenty-five  feet  long, 
weighing  over  a  ton,  which  plunges  into  the  water 
when  its  director  touches  a  button,  sinks  at  his 
will  to  a  depth  of  twelve  feet,  and  proceeds — its 
movements  being  watched  by  means  of  a  small  flag 
it  carries  on  the  surface — at  a  speed  of  over  twenty 
Jmots  an  hour,  doubling  and  twisting,  halting  and 
hurrying,  till  it  reaches  its  prey,  and  then  torpedo 
and  ironclad  disappear  in  one  common  explosion, 
and  the  "sapper"  working  the  directing  levers  on 
shore  has  nothing  left  him  to  do  but  to  reel  in 
what  remains  of  a  couple  of  piano-wires. 

Of  course,  the  details  of  its  construction  are  so 
profound  a  secret  that  in  military  and  naval 
circles  the  "  Brennan "  is  only  mentioned  in  a 
whisper.  Still,  something  is  known  about  it,  and 
chiefly  that  its  propulsion  and  direction  are  alike 
provided  by  the  revolution  of  wheels  from  which 
two  wires  are  reeled  off  on  to  drums  on  shore  at  a 
prodigious  speed.  Further  than  this,  only  the 
inventor,  Mr.  Brennan,  and  his  sworn  assistant, 
besides  the  committee  which  decided  upon  the 
purchase,  may  know. 

—and  What  it  can  Do. 
Even  the  engineer  officers  who  work  it  are 
ignorant  of  its  construction.    All  its  secret  parts 
are  hidden  in  a  steel  chamber,  which  they  cannot 
open. 

Twice  only  have  its  appalling  powers  been 
exhibited  in  public  ;  an  old  hulk  has  been  towed 
past  its  lair,  it  has  sprung  into  the  water  like 
some  bloodthirsty  reptile,  suddenly  disappeared 
except  for  its  tiny  flag,  rushed  after  the  doomed 
vessel,  dodged  around  it  for  awhile  like  a  cat 
postponing  the  final  paw-stroke,  then  suddenly 
plunged  upon  it  headforemost,  and  the  terrific 
explosion  which  followed  and  the  almost  instan- 
taneous disappearance  of  the  ship,  have  sent  a 
thrill  of  horror  through  the  spectators  as  they 
thought  of  what  such  an  event  would  mean  in  real 
warfare. 
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ABOUT  OYSTERS. 

SEcho,    London. 
OW  many  oysters  can  a  man  eat  ?  That 
depends  upon  the  state  of  the  purse. 
Christopher  North  makes  Tickler  claim 
for  them  that  they  be  fat,  fair,  and 
fifty.    Southey  tells  us  of  six  oyster- 
eaters  whose  capacities  were  such  that 
^Sh^T^     they  found  the   cheapest  way  of  in- 
dulging their  tastes  was  to  take  a  sea 
voyage  on  purpose. 

They  ought  to  have  lived  in  the  golden  age  of 
which  a  great  geologist  writes,  when  he  regrets 
the  waste  of  such  delicious  food — in  the  era  of  the 
rocks  of  the  Eocene  formation,  in  an  age  when 
epicures  wej?e  unheard  of,  and  the  oyster-knife 
unknown.  But,  if  we  are  to  believe  Lyell,  the 
red  man  had  discovered  the  oyster  long  before  the 
white  man  had  discovered  him. 

Some  Queer  Ways  of  Cooking  Them. 

A  goodly  volume  might  be  written  on  the  art 
of  cooking  and  eating  oysters.  Apicius  gives  the 
following  recipes  for  cooking  them  : — "  Pepper, 
lovage,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  vinegar,  liquor  from 
oysters,  oil,  and  wine ;  you  may  add  honey,  if  you  like." 

Again,  he  writes  of  them  seasoned  with  "  cum- 
min, pepper,  lovage,  parsley,  dried  mint,  malo- 
brathrum  leaves,  cummin  in  great  proportion, 
honey,  vinegar,  and  oyster-liquor." 

"  The  true  lover  of  the  oyster,"  writes  Dr. 
Kitchener  in  his  immortal  work,  The  Cook's 
Oracle,  remarks,  "  will  have  some  regard  to  the 
feelings  of  his  favourite,  and  will  never  abandon 
it  to  the  mercies  of  a  bungling  operator,  but  will 
open  it  himself,  and  contrive  to  detach  the  fish 
from  the  shell  so  dexterously  that  the  oyster  is 
hardly  conscious  he  has  been  ejected  from  his 
lodging,  till  he  feels  the  teeth  of  the  piscivorous 
gourmand  tickling  him  to  death."  An  American 
poet  thus  describes  the  many  ways  in  which  the 
oyster  may  be  cooked  : — 

We're  partial  to  him,  luscious  in  a  roast, 

We  boil  him,  and  broil  him,  we  vinegar,  and  oil  him, 

And  he  is  delicious  stewed  with  toast ; 

We  eat  him  with  tomatoes,  and  we  salad  with  potatoes, 

Nor  look  him  o'er  with  horror  when  he  follows  the  cold 
law  ; 

And  neither  does  he  fret  us  if  he  marches  after  lettuce, 
And  abreast  of  cayenne  pepper  when  his  majesty  is  raw. 

The  Oddest  of  All. 

The  oddest  way  of  cooking  an  oyster  is  that 
recorded  by  Evelyn,  who,  in  the  year  1672,  saw 
Richardson,  the  fire-eater,  perform  various  feats, 
one  of  which  was  "  taking  a  live  coal  on  his 
tongue ;  he  put  on  it  a  raw  oyster ;  the  coal  was 
blown  on  with  bellows  till  it  flamed  and  sparkled 
in  his  mouth,  and  so  remained  till  the  oyster 
gaped,  and  was  quite  boiled." 

In  a  learned  treatise  on  the  subject,  we  have 
more  than  sixty  ways  of  cooking  oysters.  A 
Chinaman  introduced  into  New  York  a  mode  of 
cooking  them  which  at  one  time  became  very 
popular.  Instead  of  using  salt,  pepper,  or  catsup, 
the  raw  oyster  is  covered  with  sugar,  and  with  the 
aid  of  a  little  juice  it  is  ready  to  eat. 


As  a  rule,  the  Englishman  contents  himself  with 
brown  bread  and  butter,  pepper,  and  vinegar,  or 
lemon,  and  London  porter  with  his  oysters  ;  the 
American  generally  requires  crackers  ;  in  Belgium, 
they  are  eaten  with  home-made  bread  and  butter. 
The  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  in  his  Reflections, 
speaks  with  abhorrence  of  the  habit  of  eating  raw 
oysters. 

In  a  letter  to  Rogers,  the  poet,  Uvedale  Price 
writes  : — "  I  remember  hearing  of  Queen  Caroline, 
the  wife  of  George  II.,  when  she  first  came  to 
England,  being  very  fond  of  oysters,  and  having 
heard  the  fame  of  ours  desired  to  have  some  ;  the 
finest  and  freshest  Colchesters  were  procured  ;  she 
would  hardly  touch  them.  Pyefleet  were  tried  ; 
she  kicked  at  them,  and  declared  that  English 
oysters  were  good  for  nothing.  One  of  her 
attendants  guessed  how  the  case  stood,  and  luckily 
found  out  some  refuse  oysters  all  but  stinking,  and 
brought  them  to  her. 

"  '  Ah,'  she  cried,  "  these  are  the  right  sort,  these 
have  the  true  flavour  of  ours  in  Germany,'  and 
devoured  the  whole  dish.  Such  is  the  force  of 
habit.  An  English  labourer  would  have  turned 
up  his  nose  at  them.  Royalty  ate,  and  was  happy 
for  a  time." 

Great  Oyster  Eaters. 

Of  remarkable  oyster  eaters  much  may  be  said. 
The  European  Magazine  for  1806,  contains  an 
account  of  a  young  lady  at  Brighton,  daughter  of 
a  respectable  family  of  London,  who  undertook  to 
eat  for  supper  the  enormous  quantity  of  300 
oysters,  with  a  proportion  of  bread,  which  she 
performed  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present. 
Astonishment,  the  reader  will  think,  was  but 
natural  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

I  can  remember  the  time  when  oysters  were 
but  eightpence  a  dozen — we  pay  now  two  and 
sixpence  for  the  same  quality  and  quantity,  and 
grumble  not,  though,  perhaps,  we  eat  fewer. 
Macaulay  tells  us,  when  Frederick  the  Great  was 
charged  four  rix-dollars  for  a  hundred,  he  stormed 
as  if  he  had  heard  that  one  of  his  Generals  had 
sold  a  fortress  to  the  Empress  Queen. 

A  Brave  Venture. 

Prices  have  gone  up  considerably  since  the  days 
of  Frederick  the  Great.  "  He  was  a  very  valiant 
man,"  said  the  British  Solomon,  "  who  first  ate  an 
oyster."  Such,  also,  was  the  opinion  of  the  poet 
Gay:- 

That  man  had  sure  a  palate  covered  o'er 
With  brass  or  steel  that  on  the  rocky  shore 
First  broke  the  cozy  oyster's  pearly  coat, 
And  risked  the  living  morsel  down  his  throat. 

Since  that  time  the  number  of  brave  men  has 
enormously  increased — that  is,  if  it  is  a  sign  of 
bravery  to  eat  an  oyster.  As  to  health,  what 
wonders  have  not  been  achieved  by  the  eating  of 
oysters. 

The  learned  Phillpots  writes  : — "  When  the 
spirits  are  depressed  and  disagreeable  feelings 
pervade  both  body  and  mind,  in  consequence  of 
impaired  digestion,  let  the  persons  so  afflicted  eat 
a  fe.v  oysters,  and  cheerfulness  soon  returns. 
They  are  enabled  once  more  to  see  through  the 
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gloom  which  seemed  to  envelop  the  system  in  a 
living  shroud  ;  the  physical  powers  are  renewed, 
and  life  once  more  seems  sweet  to  the  man  who 
but  a  short  time  before  wished  life  at  an  end." 

In  pity  on  mankind,  heaven  seems  to  have 
planted  the  oyster  everywhere.  The  late  Dr. 
Charles  Mackay  tells  us  of  the  oysters  of  New 
York,  that  they  are  the  finest  in  the  world.  But 
he  is  wrong  there.  The  Colchester  native  is  still 
unapproached,  and  unapproachable.  There  are 
Scotsmen  who  say  the  same  of  their  Pandores. 
The  Carlingford  oyster  is  the  best  in  Ireland.  It 
is  said  to  "  want  nothing  that  it  should  have,  and 
to  have  nothing  that  it  should  want."  In  Edin- 
burgh the  commencement  of  the  dredging  season 
was  held  of  sufficient  importance  to  entitle  it  to  a 
civic  ceremonial.  The  Feast  of  Shells  was  ushered 
in  by  the  municipality  of  the  ancient  city  making 
a  somewhat  perilous  voyage  to  the  oyster  beds  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Firth  of  Forth.  It  was  a  season 
of  joyous  excitement,  and  the  welkin  rang  with 
three  times  three  at  the  lifting  of  the  first  dredge 
upon  the  deck  of  the  civic  barge.  There  was  a 
time  when  Scotland,  always  the  first  to  teach  the 
virtues  of  economy  and  thrift,  utilised  even  her 
oyster  shells.  They  were  not  thrown  away  and 
wasted  when  Ossian  lived,  and  sang — that  is,  if  he 
ever  lived  and  sang  at  all.  The  flat  valves  were 
the  plates,  the  hollow  ones  the  drinking  cups  of 
Fingal  and  his  heroes,  and  the  joy  of  the  shell 
went  round. 

LEADERS   OP   MEN  INDEED. 

f Saturday  Review,  London. 
IR  WILLIAM  NAPIER  could  run  or 
jump  with  any  one  of  the  gallant 
members  of  his  regiment,  and  record 
shows  that  in  the  race  for  the  rocks  at 
La  Rhune  he  was  "  not  a  foot  behind  " 
the  most  active  of  them.  He  could 
hold  his  own  with  the  foils,  the  single- 
sticks, or  the  bayonet  as  well  as  in 
mere  bodily  activity. 

Marshal  Beresford,  too,  was  a  man  of  mag- 
nificent physique,  and  owed  his  life  to  his  thews 
and  sinews  when  he  found  himself  engaged  in  a 
rough-and-tumble,  that  would  have  shocked  Von 
Moltke,  with  the  Polish  Lancers  at  Albuera. 

Lord  Anglesey  was  also  atypical  "  beau  sabreur," 
and  even  when  he  lost  a  leg  could  sit  a  horse  with 
more  grace  than  most  mortals  can  display  with 
two. 

Commanders  who  can  Ride— 

During  the  Mutiny  and  Sikh  wars  hand-to-hand 
encounters,  in  which  the  leaders  on  either  side  set 
a  shining  example  to  their  followers,  were  by  no 
means  uncommon,  and  almost  all  the  men  on  our  side 
who  came  to  the  front  could  hold  their  own,  and 
more  than  do  so,  even  with  the  expert  hereditary 
swordsmen  who  rode  against  them. 

Nicholson  was  as  efficient  with  his  arm  and 
wrist  as  with  his  quick  decision  and  active  brain. 
Hodson,  of  Hodson's  Horse,  was  the  very  ideal  of 
a  cavalry  leader,  and  his  name  was  terrible  to  the 


natives,  as  much  perhaps  by  reason  of  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  swordsman  as  because  of  any  of  the  other 
soldierlike  qualities  of  which  he  was  possessed. 

Sir  Dighton  Probyn,  when  he  was  at  the  head 
of  his  native  cavalry  squadrons,  was  looked  up  to 
by  his  followers  as  a  very  Paladin,  and  could  beat 
the  best  of  them  at  tent -pegging,  lemon-slicing,  or 
any  of  the  feats  of  horsemanship  dear  to  men  who 
are  soldiers  by  tradition,  birth,  and  predilection. 

Last,  but  not  least,  there  were  few  men  in  India 
twenty  years  ago  who  would  have  cared  to  meet 
Lord  Roberts  at  any  of  these  exercises  if  a  heavy 
stake  depended  on  the  issue. 

Even  now,  when  years  and  the  cares  of  office 
may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  somewhat 
dimmed  his  eye,  it  is  a  refreshing  sight  to  see  the 
Commander-in-Chief  take  the  first  "  peg,"  as  he 
usually  does,  at  the  Simla  gymkhanas,  and  to  note 
that  he  can  wield  a  lance  with  a  dexterity  which 
none  of  those  who  follow  him  will  surpass,  and 
not  a  man  of  his  age  in  all  India  equal. 

—op  Fight  with  Anyone. 

Nor  is  it  in  our  armies  alone  that  such  qualities 
in  officers  have  ever  commanded  admiration.  The 
brilliant  Murat,  vain  and  theatrical  as  he  was  in 
dress  and  manner,  when  the  battle  was  at  its 
height,  was  never  more  thoroughly  at  his  ease, 
and  never  showed  more  strikingly  to  advantage. 

The  handsome  figure,  covered  with  lace  and 
frippery,  was  always  wont  to  shoot  far  ahead  of 
the  squadrons  behind  him  into  the  melee,  and 
regarded  a  chance  as  thrown  away  which  did  not 
enable  him  to  lay  several  opponents  low  by  the 
superior  skill  he  could  display  with  the  sabre. 

Laselle,  young,  bright,  and  intelligent,  who  fell 
at  Wagram,  the  best  leader  of  cavalry  in  Europe, 
with  the  one  exception  we  have  just  been  speaking 
of,  at  thirty-two  years  of  age  owed  much  of  his 
influence  and  authority  to  his  fine  riding  and  his 
cunning  of  fence. 

In  our  own  times  Skobeleff  was  just  such 
another,  and  the  halo  of  romance  which  played 
about  him  arose  in  a  large  degree  from  the  physical 
advantages  he  could  boast  of  among  his  un- 
educated troopers. 

Valentine  Baker's  is  another  name  which  wTill 
occur  amongst  several  others,  some  of  whom  are 
happily  with  us  still,  and  we  may  hope  that, 
unless  the  character  of  Englishmen  widely  alters, 
we  may  never  lack  a  plentiful  supply  of  men  of  the 
same  quality. 

■naaaaQQaaaa—  

Considering  the  marked  radical  tone  The  Daily 
Chronicle  has  lately  assumed,  its  proprietors  are 
certainly  wise  in  contemplating  the  issue  of  a 
halfpenny  evening  journal  which  will  especially 
devote  itself  to  the  interests  of  the  democracy.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  the  more  radical  a  paper  of  the 
kind  is,  the  greater  success  will  it  attain.  At  any 
rate  The  Chronicle  people  will  be  only  keeping  up 
their  well  deserved  reputation  as  conductors  of 
the  most  go-a-head  daily,  by  issuing  a  popular  even- 
ing paper  which  will  be  an  exponent  of  the  New 
Labour  party.  I  shall  await  its  appearance  with  ne 
little  interest. 
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SOME    NEW    TALES    OP  WOMEN 
SMUGGLERS. 

§Sun,    New  York. 

HE  chief  offenders  against  the  customs 
laws  at  this  port  are  dressmakers  and 
business  women,  who  have  very  in- 
genious methods  of  concealing  goods, 
,  and  great  effrontery  in  subterfuge  and 
denial.  The  dressmakers  say  that  the 
McKinley  Bill  has  ruined  their  busi- 
ness. 

A  lady  can  bring  over  her  wardrobe  free  of 
duty,  and  on  half-a-dozen  gowns  save  enough 
money  to  more  than  pay  the  expenses  of  the  trip. 
The  dressmaker  must  pay  full  duty  on  every  gown 
she  imports  for  a  model  as  well  as  for  sale,  and 
the  duty  sometimes  more  than  equals  the  cost  of 
the  garment. 

How  they  are  Found  Out— 

Of  course  every  amateur  smuggler  thinks  she 
will  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  inspectors,  and 
chatters  away  on  board  the  ship  about  the  devices 
she  intends  to  employ  to  hide  her  goods,  never 
dreaming  that  the  ship's  officers  and  stewardess 
are  in  league  with  the  inspectors,  or  that  among 
the  passengers  are  frequently  friends  of  the 
officials  who  report  these  confidences. 

There  is  no  place  where  people  are  so  guileless 
and  so  ready  to  chatter  about  their  private  affairs 
.as  on  shipboard. 

One  of  the  women  inspectresses  tells  an  amusing 
story  of  her  return  on  a  French  steamer,  when  the 
ladies  exchanged  confidences  with  each  other  as  to 
the  things  they  meant  to  smuggle  in,  sat  in  their 
state-rooms  sewing  real  laces  of  great  cost  on 
ordinary  wool  gowns,  and  laughed  about  the  hand- 
some jet  they  were  basting  on  their  red  flannel 
petticoats,  thinking  a  man  would  open  the  trunks 
and  never  know  the  difference. 

When  the  special  agent  boarded  the  ship  at 
Quarantine  and  greeted  the  inspectress  as  a  familiar 
acquaintance  great  consternation  prevailed,  and 
one  lady,  who  had  frankly  avowed  her  intention  of 
saying  that  a  sealskin  jacket  she  had  bought  for 
her  sister  was  for  herself,  fainted. 

Information  of  professional  smugglers  and  some- 
times of  amateurs  is  also  sent  over  from  the  special 
agents  on  the  other  side. 

—by  Special  Agents. 

These  agents  have  admission  to  the  lega- 
tion soirees,  mingle  with  all  kinds  of  people, 
visit  the  shops,  the  shipping  depots,  and  by  secret 
processes  of  their  own  find  out  when  any  unusual 
amount  of  goods  is  purchased  or  shipped  by  one 
person,  which  information  they  cable  over  to  the 
authorities  that  they  may  watch  the  declarations, 
and  if  the  goods  are  not  declared  make  careful 
search  of  the  baggage  and  the  persons  of  the 
smugglers. 

Many  people  are  watched  that  prove  to  be  honest 
and  above  suspicion.  Many  escape  that  are  guilty 
for  want  of  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  special 
examination.  It  is  estimated  that  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  women  who  come  into  port  have 
•dutiable  goods  that  they  do  not  declare. 


American  women  are  among  the  worst  offenders, 
and  the  French  steamers  usually  yield  the  finest 
harvest  to  Uncle  Sam's  servants  and  the  hand- 
somest goods  for  the  Government  storehouses. 

There  are  no  women  among  the  special  officers 
on  the  other  side,  though  it  would  seem  that  a 
woman's  quickness  and  cleverness,  as  well  as 
opportunity  for  obtaining  information  among 
women,  would  make  her  of  great  service  in  the 
detective  force.  There  are  among  the  Custom 
House  officials  here  nine  women,  two  being  detailed 
to  meet  each  incoming  steamer. 

They  are  clever,  well-dressed  women,  who  walk 
about  carelessly  among  the  passengers,  noticing 
every  peculiarity  in  figure,  gait,  dress,  and  most  of 
all,  studying  the  faces  of  the  women  passengers  as 
they  come  off  the  ship. 

A  narrow-shouldered  woman  with  an  abnormal 
bust  development  and  unusually  broad  hips  attracts 
the  attention  of  an  inspectress.  The  woman's  face 
is  anxious  and  troubled,  her  movements  slow  and 
awkward. 

The  Way  Smugglers  are  Detected— 
The  inspectress  follows  her  to  where  she  waits 
beside  her  trunk,  says  suddenly,  "  Madame,  the 
lock  of  your  trunk  is  broken,  I  fear."  The  woman 
bends  over  quickly  to  examine  it,  and  the  packages 
beneath  her  skirts  make  themselves  plainly  visible. 

The  inspectress  summons  an  official,  who  informs 
the  woman  that  she  must  submit  to  the  much- 
dreaded  personal  search.  This  reveals,  among  the 
assortment  of  gloves,  silk  stockings,  lace,  and 
jewellery,  a  whole  web  of  silk  left  wound  upon  the 
board,  on  which  it  is  bought,  to  prevent  creasing 
it,  and  suspended  from  her  corset. 

Another  stout  woman  comes  down  the  plank, 
her  face  flushed  and  perspiring,  though  she  wears 
no  wrap,  and  the  wind  blows  in  from  the  sea  cold 
and  damp.  The  sharp-eyed  inspectress  is  on  the 
alert.  Why  has  the  woman  no  wrap  ?  Why  is 
she  so  warm  ? 

"  Madame,"  she  says  abruptly,  "  I  am  afraid  you 
have  some  smuggled  goods  about  you ; "  and  the 
woman,  taken  thus  by  surprise,  stammers  out  in 
confusion,  "  Nothing  but  a  few  swi  c'les." 
—and  Where  they  are  Searched. 
"  Now,  we  don't  want  any  scene  here  that  will 
attract  the  attention  of  these  people,"  continues  the 
inspectress.  "  You  go  quietly  back  on  the  ship,  I 
will  follow  you,  and  no  one  will  notice."  The 
woman  protests.  The  inspectress  threatens  to 
call  an  officer,  and  then  the  pair  saunter  slowly 
back  on  the  ship  to  one  of  the  large  state-rooms. 

Beneath  the  woman's  dress  is  a  double  skirt-like 
arrangement  of  towels,  with  eighty  switches  of 
white  and  grey  hair  neatly  quilted  in  between  the 
folds.  In  her  bodice  are  stowed  away  a  great 
quantity  of  real  amber  and  gold  hair  ornaments  of 
great  value.  Her  bonnet  is  filled  with  fancy  pins, 
and  when  the  search  is  ended  more  than  £300 
worth  of  goods  have  been  found  and  seized. 

This  personal  search  is  not  so  trying  an  ordeal 
as  has  been  represented.  Women  are  not  denuded 
of  all  their  clothing  by  inconsiderate  inspectresses 
as   has   been   represented.      Two  inspectresses 
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usually  make  the  search  of  one  woman,  this  pre- 
caution being  needed  for  the  protection  of  the  in- 
spectress,  the  Government,  and  the  suspected 
smuggler. 

The  inspectress  asks  the  smuggler  to  remove 
her  hat  and  gown.  If  the  woman  refuses,  the 
inspectress  threatens  to  call  a  man  officer,  if  she 
prefers  to  have  him  make  the  inspection.  This 
usually  produces  ready  obedience. 

The  old  offender  submits  to  the  search  very 
amicably  once  she  sees  it  is  inevitable,  fawns  upon 
the  inspectress,  and  endeavours  in  every  way  to 
win  favour. 

The  novice  gets  hysterical,  weeps  floods  of  tears 
on  the  inspectress'  shoulder,  sometimes  falls  on 
her  knees  and  begs  her  not  to  disclose  her  secrets, 
offers  her  money,  gifts,  anything  to  keep  her  name 
out  of  the  papers. 

The  Clumsy  Smuggler— 

In  these  days  of  tight  skirts  the  smuggled  goods 
are  wrapped  about  the  figure  smoothly  instead  of 
being  stuffed  into  receptacles  like  the  bustle.  One 
favourite  place  with  a  woman  for  concealing  her 
things  is  in  her  stockings,  and  another  is  in  her 
bosom. 

Having  removed  the  outer  garments,  felt  in  the 
linings  of  the  gown,  the  crown  of  the  hat,  along 
the  edges  of  the  garments,  and  examined  the 
stockings,  boots  and  corset,  the  search  is  con- 
cluded. 

The  weight  of  goods  a  woman  can  carry  about 
under  her  clothes  is  astonishing.  If  the  burden 
is  very  heavy  she  sometimes  adjusts  it  with  straps 
over  the  shoulders.  Very  often  the  goods  found 
on  one  woman  are  all  that  one  inspectress  can 
lift,  and  it  is  through  the  wearied  air  of  the 
smuggler  and  her  painful  movements  that  she  is 
suspected. 

She  leans  against  things  on  the  deck  because 
she  cannot  sit  down,  and  watches  the  inspectresses 
with  anxious  eyes  that  betray  her  secrets.  Beneath 
one  woman's  gown  was  found  an  entire  suit  of 
clothing  for  her  husband.  Another  had  a  billiard 
cloth  tied  about  her  waist — one  of  the  curiosities 
in  the  history  of  smuggling. 

—and  the  One  who  Goes  to  Work  Cleverly. 

There  is  less  smuggling  of  jewels  now,  for  the 
duty  is  small.  Yery  frequently  ladies  give  choice 
things  to  the  steerage  passengers  to  smuggle 
through  for  them,  and  often  in  the  blackest  of 
pots  they  may  be  found  choice  bits  of  china  and 
glass. 

One  lady  borrowed  a  little  peasant  boy's  jacket 
the  day  before  they  came  into  port,  to  mend  it  for 
him,  sewed  it  full  of  jewels,  and  bought  it  from 
him  after  they  passed  the  inspectors  for  a  sum 
that  astonished  the  little  fellow's  mother  by  its 
generosity. 

It  is  considered  a  great  blunder  among  the 
officials  to  examine  personally  any  one  who  is  in- 
nocent. Very  few  mistakes  of  this  kind  are  made, 
because  the  manner  in  which  a  woman  receives 
the  accusation  usually  decides  beyond  a  doubt 
whether  she  is  innocent  or  guilty  of  any  smuggling 
designs. 


A    REGION    WHERE    LIFE  LASTS 
LONG. 

Globe  Democrat,  8t.  Louis. 

"  Wl^^  OBSERVE  that  when  a  man  dies  in 
^^K^*1    this  country  at  the  age  of  100  years, 
l£ffi^->     or  thereabouts,  the  papers  elaborate 
j&Bgt$*     on    the    occurrence    in   their  news 
ffhm^    columns   as  if   it  were  something 
wonderful,"  said  Ramon  Cassanova, 
Vf*^      who  comes  from  Guadalajara,  Mexico. 
"  I  know  a  score  or  more  of  people  in  Mexico 
considerably  more  than  100  years  old,  and  who 
give  promise  of  living  many  years  yet.    There  is 
a  limited  area  in  the  State  of  Tamaulipus,  whose 
climate,  water,  and  general  conditions  and  sur- 
roundings seem  to  induce  great  longevity. 

"  I  visited  the  neighbourhood  a  few  months 
since  and  saw  five  generations  of  one  name  living 
in  the  same  house.  The  eldest  male  was  said  to  be 
132  years  old.  He  is  shrivelled  and  weazened, 
blind,  and  almost  dumb,  but  in  other  respects  all 
of  his  vital  functions  appear  to  be  strong  and 
normal. 

"  There  are  perhaps  fifty  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood whose  lives  have  spanned  a  century. 
They  are  a  pastoral  people  of  Spanish  and  Aztec 
blood,  and  for  generations  have  intermarried  with 
one  another  contrary  to  all  the  accepted  laws  of 
consanguinity. 

"  Their  constitutions  are  not  particularly  robust^ 
and  none  of  them  are  over  5  feet  6  inches  tall. 
They  are  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
are  ignorant  as  to  the  great  population  of  the- 
globe,  nor  do  they  seem  to  have  the  slightest  con- 
ception as  to  the  mode  of  life  of  other  people. 
They  live  in  the  most  primitive  way,  and  perhaps 
it  is  this  absence  of  the  tremendous  pressure  of 
modern  civilisation  that  largely  conduces  to  their 
marvellous  longevity." 

One  of  the  most  successful  journals  in  the  world 
is  the  Youth's  Companion  of  Boston,  U.S.A.  It 
has  an  actual  circulation  of  half  a  million  copies  a 
week,  its  subscription  price  is  seven  shillings  a 
year,  and  its  advertising  rates  run  from  eight 
shillings  to  twenty  shillings  a  line. 

The  nominal  proprietors  are  Perry  Mason  and 
Co.,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  not,  and  never 
has  been,  such  a  person  as  Perry  Mason. 

The  actual  proprietor  is  Mr.  Daniel  Ford,  who 
retired  from  mercantile  business  some  twenty  years 
ago,  and  having  an  inclination  for  the  publishing 
business,  bought  out  the  old-established  Youth's 
Companion,  then  in  a  moribund  condition. 

So  weak  was  the  new  proprietor's  faith  in  his 
venture,  or  so  earnest  his  charitable  impulse,  that 
he  vowed  that  if  he  should  ever  succeed  in  clear- 
ing more  than  .£2,000  a  year  from  the  journal  he 
would  devote  the  surplus  to  charity.  If  this 
determination  has  been  faithfully  acted  upon 
during  the  many  years  of  phenomenal  success  that 
have  fallen  to  the  Companion's  lot,  many  charitable 
societies  must  have  had  ample  and  substantial 
reason  to  bless  the  name  of  Daniel  Ford. 


PEARSON'S  MONTHLY. 
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Philadelphia. 


HE  was  purty  an'  smart,  but  as  wild  an' 
unsartain  as  a  grass-fed  cayuse.  Her 
mother  was  French  Joe's  widow  an' 
had  been  living  in  Tin  Cup  an'  round 
the  mines  fer  nigh  on  to  twenty  years. 
Some  said  she  was  rich  an'  had  lots  o' 
dust  cached  away,  savin'  it  fer  her 
daughter.  Which  was  like  enough,  as 
Joe  had  taken  out  a  heap  o'  gold  in  his  day,  an' 
the  old  woman  didn't  spend  anything  to  speak  of. 
She  was  mighty  fond  o'  the  girl,  an'  did  the  best 
she  knowed  how  by  her,  but  that  warn't  savin' 
much. 

The  fac'  was,  that  country  warn't  no  place  fer  a 
woman,  let  alone  a  young  girl.  An'  all  that  Joe's 
widow  could  do  was  to  try  an'  keep  her  daughter 
away  from  Tin  Cup.  So  she  had  her  raised  mostly 
down  at  Bois'  City,  but  Louise  kep'  comin'  back, 
an'  at  last,  when  she  was  about  nineteen,  she  come 
to  stay,  an'  drifted  into  reckless  ways,  a-ridin' 
round  the  hills  (she  could  ride  like  a  buckayro)  an' 
tendin'  broncho  balls,  an'  one  thing  or  another, 
with  plenty  to  help  her  on,  'cause,  as  I  say,  she 
was  purty  an'  smart  as  a  whip. 

There  was  lots  of  the  boys  would  a-married  her 
in  a  minute  if  she'd  giv'n  'em  a  chance,  but  that 
warent  her  style,  an'  she  jest  used  to  laugh  at  'em. 
There  was  one  feller  in  pertic'lar,  named  Steve 
Burke  —  Buckskin  Steve  they  called  him — who 
was  dead  gone  on  her.  An',  not  with  standin'  the 
fact  that  he  was  as  ornery  a  cuss  as  there  was  in 
all  Idaho,  he  was  mighty  good-lookin',  an'  Louise 
showed  him  more  favour  than  any  of  'em.  An' 
Steve,  he  seemed  to  think  a  heap  o'  that,  an'  used 
to  brag  about  it,  an'  'low  that  it  wouldn't  be  safe 
fer  no  man  to  talk  to  Louise  while  he  was 
around. 

Well,  Louise  was  away  on  a  pasear  somewheres 
when  me  'n  my  pardners  came  into  Tin  Cup  fer 
the  winter.  Jack — that's  my  pardner — was  sick, 
an'  it  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  get  him  into 
Ihe  settlement.  An'  old  French  Joe's  widow, 
who  had  a  mighty  kind  heart,  if  she  was  sort  o' 
rrough  in  her  speech,  took  him  to  her  house  up 
beyond  the  Big  Luck  mine,  an'  nursed  him  till  he 
got  well. 

An'  when  Louise  come  back  she  natchrally  got 
purty  well  acquainted  with  Jack,  helpin'  her 
mother  to  keer  fer  him.  The  consekens  was  she 
took  a  fancy  to  him.  Which  ain't  surprising 
'cause,  if  I  do  say  it  myself,  my  pardner  was 
mighty  clever. 

He  was  a  stranger  in  them  parts.  I'd  only 
knowed  him  myself  fer  about  six  months,  havin' 
run  across  him  prospectin'  up  on  the  North  Fork. 
I  didn't  know  nothin'  about  him,  not  even  where 
he  come  from  ;  but  I  sort  o'  took  a  likin'  to  him 
from  the  first,  an'  it  warn't  long  before  we  got  to 
be  pardners.  He  was  different  from  most  o'  the 
boys  in  the  mines.  He  didn't  keer  fer  gamblin', 
nor  drinkin',  but  'ud  rather  be  off  alone  huntin', 
or  fishin',  or  readin',  'cause  he  was  an  eddicated 
man,  was  my  pardner,  an'  knowed  a  heap. 


An'  when  he  got  well  of  his  sickness,  Louise 
didn't  make  no  secret  of  her  likin'  fer  him,  an' 
used  to  happen  in  his  way  tol'able  frequent, 
gen'rally  when  he  was  trampin'  or  ridin'  'round 
the  hills  or  down  by  the  river,  which  he  was 
mighty  keen  to  do  after  bein'  sick  so  long.  Well, 
when  Buckskin  Steve  seen  that  Louise  had  gone 
back  on  him  he  cut  up  purty  rough  an'  swore  that 
he'd  get  even  with  my  pardner,  if  it  took  him  till 
the  snow  was  off  the  summit.  An,  I  knowed  him 
well  enough  to  count  on  his  keepin'  his  word,  an' 
keepin'  it  in  some  sneakin'  low-lived  sort  o'  way. 

An',  after  all,  what  satisfaction  that  there  girl 
got  out  o'  talkin'  to  my  pardner  was  more'n  I 
could  see,  'cause  every  time  I'd  year  'em  she'd  be 
as  pleased  as  a  mule  comin'  into  camp  one  minute 
an'  the  next  she'd  get  her  back  up  about  some- 
thin'  an'  be  sassy,  an'  then  she'd  be  sorry  an'  ask 
pardon,  an'  afore  you'd  know  it,  like  as  not,  she'd 
get  rorin'  mad  an'  light  out. 

As  fer  Jack,  I'm  dead  sure  he  didn't  give  her 
no  cause  to  be  so  contrary,  'cause  he  had  mighty 
cur'ous  notions  'bout  women  an'  he  treated  her 
exactly  like  he  did  all  of  'em — quiet  an'  perlite  an' 
no  foolishness.  But  then  you  can't  gamble  on 
what  women'll  do,  nowadays.  Fer  one  thing, 
Louise  kep'  chargin'  him  with  bein'  a  gen'lman  an' 
puttin'  on  airs,  which  was  unreasonable. 

"  Why  did  you  come  here,  at  any  rate  ?  "  I  heerd 
her  say  once  ;  "  this  ain't  your  stamping  ground. 
Don't  you  s'pose  that  I  know  that  ?  Sacre  Bleu  !  " 
(Bein'  half  French,  she  did  most  of  her  cussin'  in 
that  lingo  ;  she  said  it  kep'  her  teeth  white.)  "  Don't 
you  s'pose  I  know  a  gentleman  when  I  see  one  ? 
What  have  you  done  to  make  you  leave  your  own 
people  ?  I  hope  it's  something  bad — something  real 
bad.  I  should  like  you  to  be  as  bad  for  a  man  as 
I  am  for  a  woman,  M'sieu  Jack. 

"  N'-n'-n'-no,  I  don't  want  you  to  lie  about  it ! "  she 
chipped  in,  as  he  started  to  say  somethin'.  "  You 
know  that  you  think  I'm  bad,  and  I  am — that 
goes  without  saying ;  and  you  have  no  business 
pretending  that  I  ain't.  You  have  no  business  to 
treat  me  as  if  I  was  good.  You're  a  fool,  Jack 
Smith,  for  your  pains.  We  have  no  use  for  such 
notions  as  yours  in  this  country.  There  ain't  any 
gentlemen  up  here  ;  no,  nor  no  ladies — only  just 
— well,  never  mind  !  "  An'  then  she  stamped  her 
foot  an'  walked  off,  but  I'm  blessed  if  I  don't 
believe  she  was  half  cryin'. 

Well,  things  went  along  that  way  fer  awhile, 
till  one  day  my  pardner  says  to  me  :  "  Bill,"  he 
says,  u  I'm  tired  of  lying  around  Tin  Cup.  There 
isn't  much  snow  in  the  mountains.  Let's  strike 
out  an'  do  a  little  prospecting." 

Now  I  kind  o'  'spicioned  that  Louise  were  at 
the  bottom  o'  this  move,  but  I  knowed  my  pardner 
too  well  to  be  shootin'  off  my  mouth  about  what  I 
thought.  So  bein'  tired  o'  doin'  nothin'  myself,  I 
agreed  to  Jack's  proposition,  an'  we  started  in  to 
get  an  outfit.  The  next  day  we  was  over  at  Silver- 
stein's — that  was  the  principal  store  in  Tin  Cup — 
lay  in'  in  a  stock  o'  grub,  when  Louise  come  in.  She 
walked  right  up  to  Jack  an'  says  :  44  I  hear  that 
you're  going  away." 

Jack  'lowed  that  it  was  so. 
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"  What  are  you  going  for  ?  "  says  she. 

"Because  I'm  tired  of  the  town,"  says  Jack, 
u  and  Bill  and  I  are  going  to  try  our  luck  again 
at  prospecting." 

Then  she  spoke  up  quick  an'  says,  "  That's  not 
so !  You're  going  on  account  of  me."  An'  she 
stood  an'  looked  at  him  with  her  eyes  flashin'. 

Now,  if  it  had  been  me,  I'd  a  taken  water  right 
then  an'  there;  but  Jack,  he  jest  looked  back  at 
her,  as  quiet  as  you  please,  an'  said  :  "  Well  ?  " 

Natchrally,  I  was  countin'  on  trouble  then,  but 
instead  o'  that  Louise  jest  seemed  to  tame  down  all 
of  a  sudden.  She  got  sort  o'  pale  and  drooped 
her  head,  an*  begun  tyin'  an'  untyin'  the  fringe  on 
her  shawl.  Finally,  she  looked  up  again  an'  said, 
very  humble  :  "  Don't  go,  Jack  !  " 

"  I  must,"  said  my  pardner. 

"  There's  no  need  of  it,"  she  said ;  "  I  want  you 
to  stay." 

But  Jack,  he  answered  very  positively :  "  No, 
I'm  going." 

Then  Louise  threw  her  hands  out  in  front  of 
her,  in  a  way  she  had,  an'  turned  on  her  heel  an' 
left  the  store  without  another  word.  But  I  seen 
from  the  look  of  her  back  that  it  wouldn't  be  safe 
fer  no  man  to  cross  her  path  jest  then. 

Now,  I  ain't  what  you  call  superstitious,  but 
when  I  seen  Louise  go  off  like  that,  it  made  me 
kind  o'  uneasy.  I  didn't  keer  for  Buckskin  Steve 
an'  his  gun  no  more'n  I  did  for  last  year's  snow  ; 
but  when  it  comes  to  women — well,  it's  different. 
An'  I  'spicioned  right  then  an'  there  that  somethin' 
was  goin'  to  happen.    An'  somethin'  did  happen. 

That  night  I  was  up  at  the  Palace  Saloon, 
leavin'  Jack  at  home  readin',  an'  when  I  come 
back,  along  towards  midnight,  he  warn't  there. 
Ordinarily,  I  wouldn't  a  thought  nothin'  o'  that, 
'cause  it  was  a  habit  o'  his  to  go  out  late  at 
night ;  but  bein',  as  I  say,  sort  o'  broke  up  'bout 
the  way  things  was  goin',  I  got  restless  an'  started 
out  to  look  fer  him. 

I  walked  up  the  street,  an'  hadn't  gone  but  a 
few  hundred  yards  beyond  the  Palace  when  I  seen 
a  little  bunch  o'  men  comin'  down  from  the 
direction  o'  the  Big  Luck  mine.  They  seemed  to 
be  crowded  together  sort  o'  queer,  so  I  walked 
toward  'em,  an'  when  I  got  closer,  I  seen  that 
they'd  got  a  man  in  the  middle  of  'em,  with  his 
hands  tied  behind  him,  but  it  was  too  dark  to  see 
who  they  was.  But  they  seen  me,  an'  one"  of  'em 
says,  "  Who's  that  ? "  An'  I  recognised  Steve 
Burke's  voice. 

Then  I  knowed  that  somethin'  was  up,  an'  it 
wouldn't  do  fer  me  to  take  no  chances,  so  I  slid 
behind  a  wagon  that  was  standin'  near. 
Then  Steve  hollered  out,  "  Hold  on,  there  ! "  an' 
the  others  stopped,  an'  I  could  hear  'em  a-talkin' ; 
an',  at  last,  one  of  'em  says,  "  Well,  what  of  it  ? 
It  don't  make  no  difference,  anyway.    Come  on." 

An'  they  started  down  past  the  Palace,  an'  I 
dodged  along  after  'em.  When  they  come  into 
the  light  from  the  winders  I  seen  some  o'  the  boys 
comin'  out  o'  the  saloon  stop  an'  have  some  words 
with  'em,  an'  then  they  follered  along  an'  hollered 
to  others,  till,  by  the  time  they'd  reached  Silver- 
stein's  store,  there  was  a  regular  crowd  on  their  trail. 


Silverstein's  bein'  the  express  office  an'  Post- 
office,  as  well  as  the  gen'ral  outfittin'  place,  was  a. 
sort  o'  headquarters  fer  the  boys,  an'  when  they 
all  piled  in  there,  I  stepped  out  an'  went  in  along 
with  the  rest.  At  first  I  couldn't  see  nothin'  fer 
the  crowd,  but  jest  as  I  was  goin'  to  ask  the  feller 
next  me  what  'twere  all  about,  Steve  Burke  got 
up  on  the  counter,  an'  wavin'  his  hat  fer  'em  to 
keep  quiet,  he  says : — 

"  Gen'lemen,  you  all  know  that  they've  had  a 
heap  o'  trouble  lately  up  to  the  1  Big  Luck '  on 
'count  o'  some  feller  a-robbin'  the  office  boxes,  an' 
you  all  reelect  that  it  warn't  long  sence  Jim 
Blythe,  the  watchman  yere,  found  one  galoot  at 
work  an'  drapped  him  in  his  tracks.  But  still 
the  robbin's  b'en  going  on  right  along.  Wall,, 
me'n  him  found  the  feller  to-night  what's  b'en 
doin'  it. 

"  Jim  was  fer  pluggin'  him  right  then  an'  thar. 
But  I  says  '  No,'  I  says,  '  this  kentry's  gettin'  to 
be  as  full  o'  hoss  thieves,  an'  road  agents,  an'  sluice - 
robbers  as  a  dog's  back  is  o'  fleas,  an'  it's  got  to  be- 
the  common  talk  up  to  Eagle's  an'  over  to  Float 
Rock  that  we  ain't  got  no  law  among  us.  Now,' 
I  says,  'shootin's  too  good  fer  this  yere  feller. 
Let's  take  him  down  an'  call  the  boys  together  an^ 
do  the  thing  up  reg'lar.'    An'  so  yere  he  is." 

Then  the  crowd  hollered  an'  hooted  an'  som& 
called  fer  to  show  him  up.  An'  Steve  said,  "  All 
right,  gen'lemen,  we'll  show  him  up.  He's  a  sort 
of  a  stranger  in  these  parts,  but  I  reckon  most  of 
you  know  him  fer  bein'  the  smoothest  stranger 
that  ever  come  'round  this  camp  ;  too  smooth  fer 
any  good.    H'ist  him  up,  boys." 

An'  with  that  they  set  the  man  up  on  a  box — 
an'  it  was  my  pardner  ! 

I  knowed  it.  I  knowed  when  I  seen  that  little- 
knot  o'  men  comin'  from  the  mine  an'  heerd  Buck- 
skin Steve's  voice — I  knowed  my  pardner  was- 
among  'em.  But  when  it  come  to  chargin'  him 
with  bein'  a  sluice-robber,  that  I  didn't  calc'late- 
on.  An'  when  I  seen  him  standin'  there,  lookin' 
sort  o'  pale  an'  rough-handled,  with  his  hat  gone 
an'  his  shirt  tore  an'  his  hands  tied  behind  hirn^ 
but,  fer  all  that,  with  his  head  up  an'  a  high-toned 
look  on  his  face,  like  he  was  a  better  man  'n  any 
of  'em  an'  didn't  give  a  cuss  fer  the  whole  outfit,, 
it  jest  made  me  hot  clean  to  the  backbone.  An' 
afore  I  knowed  it  I  yelled  out — 

"  You're  a  liar,  Steve  Burke  !  You  cowardly 
cur  !  So  that's  the  way  you're  goin'  to  get  even 
with  him,  is  it  ?  Not  if  I  know  it ! "  An'  I  yanked 
out  my  gun  an'  I'd  a-laid  him  out,  too,  but  some- 
galoot  knocked  my  hand  up  so  that  the  bullet 
went  in  the  wall  over  his  head. 

Then  Steve,  when  he  seen  who  it  was,  turned 
mighty  white  an'  hollered  out,  "  That's  his  pardner, 
gen'lemen  :  he's  in  with  him !  Grab  hold  of  him  I 
Don't  let  him  go  ! " 

An'  afore  I  could  do  anything,  some  of  'em 
ketched  holt  o'  my  arms,  an'  I  was  lookin'  into 
half  a  dozen  shootin'  irons,  an'  the  end  of  it  was- 
that  purty  soon  I  found  myself  alongside  o'  J ack 
in  jest  about  the  same  fix.  An',  what's  more,  the- 
crowd,  bein'  worked  up  by  the  scrimmage  with 
me,  an'  bein'  egged  on  by  Steve's  talkin',  coma 
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near  to  takin'  us  both  out  an'  hangin'  us  then 
and  there. 

But  I  had  some  friends  in  the  crowd,  and  they 
'lowed  they  warn't  goin'  to  hang  no  man  on  some- 
body else's  say  so,  an'  that  we'd  got  to  have  a  trial 
first.  An'  some  o'  the  old  timers  stood  in  with 
'em,  so  that  finally,  fer  all  Steve's  talkin'  they 
decided  on  lockin'  us  up  fer  the  night,  an'  havin' 
the  trial  in  the  mornin'.  Accordin'ly,  after 
searchin'  an'  consentin'  to  take  the  ropes  off  Jack's 
hands,  we  was  shut  up  in  the  treasure  room,  an'  a 
couple  o'  fellers  mounted  guard  over  the  door,  an' 
there  we  were ! 

"  Well,"  said  I,  as  soon  as  the  door  was  shut, 
"  dog-gone  my  skin  if  this  ain't  a  purty  fix  to 
be  in ! " 

But  Jack  he  jest  folded  his  arms  an'  leaned 
again'  the  wall,  an'  didn't  say  a  word. 

"  What's  the  meaning  of  it  all,  at  any  rate  ?  " 
I  went  on. 

"  I  suppose  that  it  is  as  you  said  out  there,"  said 
Jack  ;  "  Steve  Burke  is  getting  in  his  work." 

"  But  what  was  you  doin'  up  around  the  mines 
at  this  time  o'  night  ?  "  I  said  purty  hot. 

Then  Jack,  he  raised  his  head,  an'  looked  me 
squar'  in  the  face  an'  answered,  "  Bill,  don't  ask 
me,  for  I  can't  tell  you." 

"  You  can't,"  I  said,  starin'  at  him.  "  And 
why  not  ? " 

"  Because  I  can't,"  he  said. 

u  Look  yere,  pardner,"  I  said,  sort  o'  rough,  fer 
I  didn't  like  that  kind  o'  talk.  "  I  want  you  to 
understand  that  there  ain't  no  funny  business 
about  this.  It's  likely  to  be  a  question  o'  life  an' 
death,  an'  a  sort  o'  death  that  no  man  keers  to  die. 
Now,  once  an'  fer  all,  I  ask  you  what  was  you  a- 
doin'  up  about  the  '  Big  Luck '  sluices  ! " 

But  Jack,  he  only  said  like  he  did  before,  "  I'm 
sorry,  Bill,  but  I  can't  tell  you." 

Well,  at  that  we  stood  close  together  in  the  dim 
light  what  come  in  through  the  ventilatin'  holes 
over  the  door,  lookin'  each  other  in  the  face. 
An'  I  don't  know  which  was  the  paler,  me  or  him. 

After  awhile  I  spoke  up,  though  it  didn't  sound 
like  me  that  was  a-speakin' :  "  We've  been 
pardners,  you  an'  me,  for  nigh  on  to  a  year.  You 
come  into  this  country  a  stranger,  an'  though  a 
good  many  o'  the  boys  was  down  on  you,  I  sort  o' 
took  a  fancy  to  you  from  the  first.  An'  I  believed 
you  to  be  as  squar'  a  man  as  ever  turned  a  card. 
An'  I've  liked  you  mighty  well.  An'  if  I  say  it 
myself,  I've  stood  by  you  as  a  pardner  should. 

"  An'  now,  I  don't  know,  it  sort  o'  looks  like  I'd 
been  made  a  fool  of.  But  all  the  same,  Jack 
Smith,  I've  this  yere  to  say  :  if  you  can't  tell  me, 
your  pardner,  what  you  was  doin'  up  around  them 
sluice-boxes,  I  advise  you  to  do  some  purty  hard 
thinkin'  fer  somethin'  to  tell  the  boys  to-morrow. 
Fer  if  you  give  'em  no  more  satisfaction^  you  give 
me,  they'll  hang  you  so  high  the  crows'U  nest  in 
your  hair." 

He  didn't  speak  fer  a  moment,  an'  then  he  said 
low  an'  quiet  in  that  way  he  had,  like  he  was 
thinkin'  it  over  to  himself  : 

"  Well,  I'll  have  to  take  my  chances.  I  can 
only  tell  them,  as  I  tell  you  now,  Bill,  that  I 


wasn't  robbing  the  boxes.  It  seems  queer  to  have- 
to  say  even  that.  As  you  say,  you  have  been 
about  the  only  friend  I  have  had  up  here,  and  I 
acknowledge  that  you  have  stood  by  me  mighty 
well,  but  I  suppose  it  is  natural  that  you  should 
have  your  doubts  about  me  now.  Still,  there's  no 
use  talking  of  all  that,  because  it  can't  be  helped. 
I  don't  think  that  these  men  will  go  so  far  as  to 
hang  me  just  on  suspicion,  but  of  course  in  a 
country  like  this  you  can  never  tell  what  may 
happen. 

"  So,  in  case  anything  does  wrong  with  me,  I  wish 
that  you  would  burn  all  the  papers  you  find  in  my 
room.  You  will  still  be  friendly  enough  to  do 
that  for  me,  I  think.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  things, 
they  are  yours  to  do  what  you  please  with.  Of 
course,  the  fellows  will  set  you  free ;  they  only  put 
you  in  here  because  you  began  shooting.  There  is- 
nothing  against  you,  and  I  will  swear  that  you  had 
nothing  to  do  with  me.  And  so,  now,  good-night. 
I  must  get  a  little  rest." 

With  that  he  lay  down  on  the  floor  an'  turned 
his  face  to  the  wall.  I'm  blessed  if  he  didn't ! 
Leavin'  me  standin'  there  starin'  at  him. 

But  that's  the  kind  of  a  man  he  was — so  blamed 
masterful  that  you  couldn't  do  nothin'  with  him. 
He'd  have  his  way  spite  of  all  creation.  An'  not 
only  that,  but  afore  you'd  fairly  begun  to  buck 
again'  him  you'd  find  yourself  beginnin'  to  believe- 
he  was  right  an'  you  was  wrong.  An'  the  long  an' 
the  short  of  it  was  that  it  warn't  two  minutes  afore 
I  walked  myself  over  to  him  an'  said  :  "  Jack  !  " 

An'  he  turned  his  head  an'  looked  up  an'  said  . 
"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  sort  o'  rough  ;  an'  I  don't 
blame  him. 

"  It's  only  this,"  I  said  :  "  You're  not  to  think 
I'm  the  lowlived  cuss  that  I'm  makin'  myself  out 
to  be,  braggin'  about  havin'  been  a  good  pardner  to 
you  one  minute  an'  goin'  back  on  you  in  the  same 
breath.  I  was  riled  by  hearin'  you  charged  with 
bein'  a  sluice  robber  an'  by  bein'  chucked  in  yere- 
like  a  rat  in  a  trap.  An'  when  you  didn't  give  mo- 
no satisfaction  to  my  questions  about  what  you 
was  doin'  up  at  the  mine  it  riled  me  worse'n  ever. 

"  But,  pard,  you  know  me  better'n  to  think  I 
meant  what  I  said.  You  a  sluice  robber  !  Why  ! 
If  every  man  in  Idaho  was  to  come  yere  an'  swear 
again'  you  till  he  was  black  in  the  face  I  wouldn't 
believe  'em.  I'd  take  your  word  again'  'em  alL 
You  believe  that,  don't  you  ? " 

An'  Jack  said  "  Yes,"  still  sort  o'  short. 

"  Tell  me,  then,"  said  I,  "  that  you  don't  bear 
me  no  grudge,  an'  shake  hands  on  it." 

Then  Jack  he  raised  himself  on  his  elbow  an' 
give  me  his  hand,  an'  kind  o'  laughed  an'  said  : 
"  Bill,  old  man,  do  you  know  that  you're  a  mighty 
good  sort  of  a  fellow  ?  " 

So  knowin'  that  there  warn't  no  more  to  be  got 
out  of  him  I  went  an'  laid  down.  An'  I  begun 
turnin'  the  thing  over  in  my  mind,  but  I  couldn't 
get  it  straightened  out  no  way,  'cenjbin'  that  that 
there  Louise  had  somethin'  to  do  with  it.  An'  I 
cussed  myself  fer  bein'  such  an  idiot  as  to  give 
Steve  Burke  the  chance  to  corral  me  so  that  I 
couldn't  get  on  to  his  trail  an'  help  my  pardner- 
out.    A  child  'ud  a  knowed  better  ! 
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I  reckon  I  must  a-fallen  asleep  puzzlin'  over 
what  I  should  do,  bein'  plum  wore  out,  fer  it  didn't 
seem  no  time  at  all  when  I  heerd  the  door  open, 
and  some  o'  the  boys  come  in  an'  told  us  to  get  up, 
an'  I  seen  it  was  daylight.  Well,  I  turned  out, 
feelin'  badly  rattled,  an'  two  fellers  with  their  guns 
in  their  hands  walked  me  into  the  store,  an'  two 
more  fetched  Jack. 

I  asked  'em  if  we  warn't  goin'  to  get  somethin' 
to  eat  to  brace  up  on.  But  they  'lowed  the  court 
was  waitin',  an'  it  ud  be  time  enough  to  get 
somethin'  to  eat  after  we  was  tried  an'  'quitted,  if 
we  was  innocent,  an'  if  we  warn't  we  wouldn't 
need  to  eat. 

When  we  come  into  the  store  we  found  it  was 
crowded  with  the  boys.  At  one  end  o'  the  room 
was  a  table  with  about  a  dozen  ef  'em  sittin' 
'round  it,  an'  at  the  head  of  'em,  sittin'  on  a  barrel, 
was  an  old  feller  that  went  by  the  name  o'  "  The 
Jedge,"  on  'count  of  his  havin'  been  a  lawyer  in 
Kentucky,  where  he  hailed  from.  They  hauled 
me  an'  Jack  up  in  front  o'  this  yere  outfit.  An' 
the  jedge  he  got  up  an'  called  on  the  boys  to  keep 
quiet,  'cause  the  court  was  goin'  to  begin. 

Then  I  up  an'  says  :  "Jedge,  if  you'll  allow  me," 
I  says,  "  I'd  like  to  git  tried  first,  'cause  I'm  tired 
o'  bein'  corraled  fer  nothin'." 

But  Buckskin  Steve,  who  was  one  of  them 
sittin'  at  the  table,  he  chips  in  quick  an'  says  : 
"  Not  much  you  don't !  The  other  feller's  got  ter 
be  tried  first." 

Then  the  jedge  say  to  Steve :  "  Look  a  yere, 
young  feller,  who's  a-runnin'  this  co't,  anyway  ?  " 

Steve  he  started  in  to  give  him  some  back  talk, 
but  old  Kentuck  he  shut  him  up  quick.  Then  he 
turned  to  me  an'  got  off  a  whole  pack  o'  law, 
'bout  my  bein'  a  "accessory  fer  a  fact,"  which 
went  to  prove  that  Jack  'ud  have  to  be  tried  first. 

"  Well,  jedge,"  says  I.  "  I'm  free  to  confess 
that  you  know  a  heap  more  about  the  law'n  I 
do,  but  I'll  leave  it  to  you,  as  one  man  to  another. 
I've  been  in  this  country  freightin'  and  minin'  nigh 
on  to  four  years  an'  Jack  Smith,  yere,  ain't  been 
in  the  camp  mor'n  a  few  months.  Now,  don't  that 
give  me  the  1  age,'  an'  havin'  the  '  age '  ain't  I 
entitled  to  first  say  %  " 

Well,  a  good  many  o'  the  boys  chipped  in  an' 
hollered,  "  That's  so  ! "  An'  the  jedge  he  ham- 
mered on  the  table  an'  called  the  court  to  order. 
An'  then  he  says,  "  What  ye  say  ain't  good  law, 
but  thar's  a  heap  o'  sense  in  it,  an'  as  it  seems  to 
meet  gin'ral  approval  it  goes." 

"  Thank  you,  jedge,"  says  I.  "  Now,  I'd  like  to 
know  what  I'm  charged  with." 

"  As  near  as  I  kin  make  out,"  says  he,  "  ye're 
charged  with  cleanin'  up  the  '  Big  Luck '  sluices, 
which,  bein'  felonious  an'  criminal,  entitles  ye, 
'cording  to  the  law  made  an'  purvided  in  sech 
cases,  to  be  shot  on  sight,  only  in  this  special  case 
ye've  b'en  given  the  priv'lge  o'  hangin' !  "' 

"  Who  charges  me  ?  "  says  I. 

But  nobody  spoke.  Then  the  jedge  he  calls 
out  fer  the  witnesses  in  the  case,  but  there  warn't 
none.  Only  Buckskin  Steve  he  got  up  an'  says, 
"  Gen'lmen,  you  all  know  that  we  ketched  his 
pardner  in  the  act  o'  robbin'  the  boxes  an'  bein' 


his  pardner,  I  put  it  to  you,  don't  it  stand  to 
reason  he's  in  with  him  ?  " 

"  No,  it  don't,"  says  I ;  "in  the  first  place, 
Steve  Burke,"  I  says,  "  you  ain't  proved  that  my 
pardner  was  robbin'  the  boxes.  In  the  second 
place,  there  ain't  nobody  seen  me  'round  the  '  Big 
Luck '  last  night,  'cause  while  you  was  monkeyin' 
'round  them  sluices  yourself,  I  was  playin'  poker 
with  the  boys  up  at  the  Palace." 

I  seen  Hank  scowlin'  an'  cussin'  an'  talkin'  to 
some  of  his  friends,  but  I  reckon  they  saw  it 
warn't  no  use  an'  was  savin'  'emselves  fer  Jack. 
At  any  rate,  no  one  said  anything  an'  the  jedge 
he  spoke  up  an'  said,  "  Gen'lemen,  the  co't's  o'  the 
'pinion  that  thar  ain't  nothin'  b'en  proved  again 
this  yere  pris'ner,  Bill  Sanderson,  an'  I  move  we 
turn  him  loose." 

An'  so,  there  bein'  no  objection,  the  two  galoots 
with  their  guns  let  go  o'  me. 

Then  I  says,  "  Gen'lemen,  I'm  much  obliged  to 
you  fer  bein'  so  fair  an'  squa'.  An'  I've  only  this 
yere  to  say :  Bein'  that  this  whole  business  is  jest 
the  outcroppin'  of  an  old  grudge  o'  Buckskin 
Steve's  again  me'n  my  pardner,  I  propose  that 
me'n  him  go  out  in  the  street  an'  settle  it  like 
men,  shot  fer  shot,  accordin'  to  the  jedgment  of 
the  court." 

Well,  that  idee  seemed  to  take  with  the  boys, 
an'  a  good  many  of  'em  hollered  to  let  us  fight  it 
out.  But  the  jedge  he  stood  up  an'  rapped  on 
the  table  an'  called  the  court  to  order. 

"  My  friend,"  says  he  to  me,  "  ye're  a  good 
talker,  but  ye're  gwine  a  leetle  too  fast.  Ye've 
hed  your  trial  an'  ye've  b'en  acquitted.  But  thet 
ain't  all  the  business  thet's  befo'  the  co't.  Thar's 
another  pris'ner  to  be  tried,  an'  thar  ain't  gwine 
to  be  no  shootin  'round  yere  till  he  is  tried.  So 
now,  the  best  thing  you  kin  do  is  to  make  yo'self 
scurce  an'  give  the  next  feller  a  show." 

So  then  I  knowed  that  I  was  headed  off,  an' 
'twould  only  do  harm  standin'  there  arguin'  an' 
that  unless  Jack  cleared  himself  there  was  only 
one  chance  left  for  me  to  help  him,  an'  that  was 
mighty  slim.  Well,  I  stepped  back  into  the  crowd 
feelin'  sort  o' d  esprit,  an'  I  listened  to  the  talk  that 
was  begun  over  Jack. 

They  brought  it  up  again'  him  that  he'd  been 
spendin'  money  lately,  gettin'  ready  to  jump  the 
town,  an'  a  lot  more  stuff  about  nobody  knowin' 
where  he  put  in  his  time  o'  nights,  an'  a  good 
many  havin'  suspicions  that  he  warn't  on  the 
square,  an'  the  like.  Then  Steve  Burke  he  swore 
to  how  him  an'  the  watchman  found  Jack  up 
'round  the  mine. 

But  the  jedge  he  warn't  nobody's  fool  an'  he 
done  some  right  smart  questionin'  an'  purty  soon 
brought  it  out  that  Jim  Blythe,  the  watchman, 
hadn't  found  Jack  'round  the  sluices  himself,  but 
that  Steve  Burke  had  come  an'  told  him  that  he 
had  seed  a  man  foolin'  'round  the  boxes,  an'  then 
they'd  gone  together  an'  found  the  man  comin' 
down  the  trail  an'  had  held  him  up  and  brought 
him  in. 

An'  things  sort  o'  looked  like  they  was  lightenin' 
up  fer  my  pardner  till  the  jedge  come  to  questionin' 
him  about  what  he  was  doin'  in  the  mine  anyway. 
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Then  Jack  he  denied  goin'  near  the  sluices  or 
touchin'  the  comp'ny's  property  ;  but  as  fer  tellin' 
what  he  was  doin'  up  there,  he  'lowed  that  that 
warn't  nobody's  business  but  his  own. 

You  could  a-heerd  a  mouse  squeak,  the  boys 
was  so  still  while  Jack  was  talkin',  but  when  he 
said  that  there  was  a  murmur  begun,  sort  o'  low 
at  first,  but  growin'  louder  an'  louder,  like  a 
Chinook  wind  a-creepin'  through  a  pine  forest  in 
winter.  I  knowed  what  it  meant,  an'  I  didn't 
stop  to  year  no  more,  but  turnin'  to  a  friend  that 
stood  near  I  said  : — 

"  Jim,  '11  you  lend  me  your  hoss  ?  " 

An'  he,  bein'  interested  in  what  was  goin'  on, 
sort  o'  nodded  impatient,  an'  I  slid  out  mighty 
quiet,  an'  singled  out  that  cayuse,  an',  slingin' 
myself  on  his  back,  I  turned  his  head  to  the 
mines,  an'  rode  him  like  he'd  never  been  rid 
before.  He  was  a  good  'un,  he  was,  an'  laid  him- 
self out  like  he  knowed  what  was  wanted  of  him. 

Over  the  hill  an'  into  the  canon  I  sent  him,  an' 
never  drawed  rein  till  I  jammed  his  nose  again' 
the  French  widow's  house.  Then,  without  dis- 
mounting, I  hollered  and  kicked  at  the  door  till 
at  last  Louise  herself  come  an'  flung  it  open.  I 
was  af eared  she  might  have  jumped  the  place. 

As  soon  as  she  seen  me  she  turned  pale,  an'  I 
knowed  then  I  was  on  the  right  trail. 

"  Louise,"  I  said,  "  are  you  standin'  in  with 
Steve  Burke  on  this  deal  they're  givin'  my 
pardner  ? " 

"  What  deal  ?  "  she  said,  sort  o'  sullen. 

"  They  corral ed  Jack  in  the  mine  last  night,"  I 
said. 

"  Well,"  said  she,  "  what  of  it  ? " 

"The  boys  have  tried  him  fer  bein'  a  sluice 
robber  an'  they're  on  the  point  o'  takin'  him  out 
an'  hangin  him." 

Well,  when  I  said  that  she  seemed  to  get  kind 
o'  weak  an'  turned  white  plum  to  the  roots  of  her 
hair  an'  held  on  to  the  door-frame  like  she  was 
goin'  to  drop.  I  was  skeered  out  of  my  senses  fer 
fear  she  would  an'  I  hollered  :  "  If  you  faint  I'll 
kill  you!" 

Then  she  braced  up  an'  stared  at  me  sort  o'  wild 
an'  whispered  :  "  No,  no  ;  they  won't  do  that  ! " 

"  Well,  they  jest  will,"  I  said.  "  Now,  listen 
to  me.  Jack's  refused  to  say  what  he  was  doin' 
up  around  the  mine.  He  wouldn't  tell  the  court 
— do  you  understand  ?  " 

Then,  all  of  a  sudden  the  colour  came  back 
into  her  face,  an'  she  clasped  her  hands  an'  said 
very  eager  :  "  Didn't  he  say  anything  about — about 
me?" 

"No,"  I  said,  "he  didn't.  An'  that's  jest 
where  it  is.  Now,  Louise,  do  the  squar  thing  by 
Jack  !  He's  al'ays  acted  like  a  gen'leman  with 
you.  Come  with  me  an'  tell  the  boys  what  you 
know.    Don't  let  'em  murder  him  !  " 

Then  she  flashed  out :  "  It's  all  that  villain 
Steve  Burke's  doing  !  But  I'll  get  even  with  him. 
They  shan't  hurt  Jack.  Give  me  your  hand  ! 
Quick  !    Give  me  your  hand  !  " 

An'  I  give  her  my  hand,  an'  she  put  her  foot 
on  mine  an'  swung  herself  up  behind  me.  "  Now," 
she  says,  "  let  him  go  for  all  he's  worth  !  " 


An'  I  turned  that  little  horse  loose,  an'  away 
we  tore,  back  through  the  canon  an'  up  the  hill  to 
the  mine. 

At  last,  jest  as  we  was  makin'  down  the  hill, 
toward  the  flat  where  the  town  was,  the  wind 
blowed  us  the  sound  o'  voices,  an'  the  next  minute, 
turnin'  a  little  rise,  we  seen  a  crowd  gathered  by 
the  side  of  a  flume  that  runs  along  there  on  a 
trestle.  A  rope  was  hangin'  from  the  top  o'  the 
trestle,  an'  it  didn't  need  no  tellin'  what  it  meant. 

I  yeard  Louise  catch  her  breath  in  a  sor  t  of  a 
groan,  an'  as  fer  me,  I  waved  my  hat  an'  yelled 
like  a  drunken  Injun,  till  at  last  I  seen  that  the 
crowd  begun  to  take  notice  of  us.  In  a  moment 
more  I  had  reined  the  hoss  back  on  his  ha'nches 
on  the  edge  o'  the  gatherin',  and,  with  what  little 
breath  I  had  left,  I  said  :  "  Hold  on,  gen'lemen, 
I've  brought  you  a  witness  in  this  yere  case  !  " 

Well,  at  that,  when  the  boys  seen  who  it  was, 
some  of  'em  begun  to  laugh,  an'  some  hollered  one 
thing  an'  some  another.  But  they  all  made  way 
fer  us  when  Louise  begged  'em,  an'  finally  we 
crowded  the  hoss  into  where  Jack  was  standin' 
with  his  hands  and  feet  tied  an'  his  hat  off,  lookin' 
mighty  white,  but  just  as  defiant  as  ever. 

Steve  Burke  was  alongside  of  him,  busyin'  him- 
self with  the  rope.  But  when  he  seen  me  with 
Louise,  he  got  almost  as  white  as  Jack,  an'  put 
his  hand  on  his  gun  an'  said  :  "  Stan'  back,  Bill 
Sanderson !  We  don't  want  none  o'  your  inter- 
ferin'  here  !  " 

"  Wait  a  minute,  Steve,"  said  I ;  "  I  ain't  in- 
terferin'.  I'm  jes'  countin'  on  the  boys,  yere, 
bein'  white  men  an'  not  Siwashes,  an'  that  they 
won't  hang  a  man  without  'lowing  him  a  last  word 
fer  himself."  Then  I  seen  old  Kentuck,  an'  I 
went  on,  scarcely  knowin'  what  I  was  a-sayin' : 

"  Gen'lemen,  the  jedge  yere  knows  the  law,  an' 
he'll  tell  you  that  a  man's  entitled  to  the  last  word. 
All  that  I  ask  fer  my  pardner  is  that  you  yere 
what  this  girl's  got  to  say.  After  that,  there's 
nothin'  to  hinder  you  goin'  on  with  the  hangin',  if 
you've  a  mind  to." 

Well,  Steve  Burke  he  'lowed  that  it  shouldn't 
be.  An'  by  that  time  others  had  chipped  in,  till 
they  was  all  talkin'  at  once  an'  disputin',  an'  some 
was  fer  listenin'  first  an'  hangin'  afterwards,  an' 
some  was  fer  hangin'  first  and  listenin'  afterwards, 
an'  there  was  a  heap  o'  noise  an'  confusion.  An'  in 
the  middle  of  it  all  Louise,  who  was  still  sittin'  on 
the  hoss,  held  out  her  arms  an'  said  : 

"  Gentlemen,  hear  me  !  This  man  is  no  more  a 
sluice  robber  than  I  am.  Only  hear  me,  gentlemen, 
and  I'll  prove  it  to  your  satisfaction." 

At  that  the  boys  that  was  nearest  to  us  quieted 
down  a  little,  an'  when  Louise  sort  o'  hesitated, 
like  she  didn't  know  how  to  go  on,  old  Kentuck, 
the  jedge  o'  the  court,  stepped  forward  an'  said  : 
"  Go  ahead,  young  woman,  don't  ye  be  afeard.  If 
ye've  got  anything  to  say  we'll  year  ye." 

An'  Louise  spoke  up  an'  said  :  "  Thank  you, 
Kentuck  ;  you  always  was  a  fair,  square  man." 
An'  then  she  went  on  a  heap  steadier  an'  louder, 
so  as  everybody  could  make  out  what  she  said  : 

"  I  s'pose  a  good  many  of  you  know  that  Buck- 
skin Steve  here  has  got  a  grudge  against  Jack 
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Smith  on  account  of  me.  Well,  yesterday  I  had 
some  hot  words  with  Jack  Smith  myself,  and  Steve 
findin'  it  out,  took  advantage  of  my  bein'  mad  to 
make  this  proposition  :  That  I  should  send  for  Jack 
to  come  up  to  see  me  at  my  house  beyond  the  Big 
Luck  that  night,  and  when  he  went  home  to  send 
him  through  the  mine  as  bein'  the  shortest  way 
back. 

"  And  Steve  was  to  lay  for  him  and  stand  him 
up  and  take  him  into  town  for  a  sluice  robber. 
Only,  gentlemen,  he  said  he  would  fix  it  so  that 
you'd  give  him  twenty-four  hours  to  leave  town  in, 
^n'  that  would  humble  his  pride  and  no  more. 
And  I  agreed,  bein'  as  I  say,  mad  at  Jack.  And 
I  wrote  him  a  note,  so  that  he  came  to  see  me. 
And  I  kept  him  with  me  till  nearly  midnight. 

"  Well,  mother  bein'  away,  and  me  all  alone  in 
the  house,  I  made  him  give  me  his  word  that  he 
wouldn't  let  anyone  know  that  he  had  been  with 
me  so  late  at  night.  Because,  I  told  him,  we  had 
been  talked  about  so  much  it  would  ruin  me,  and 
my  mother,  as  well  he  knew,  would  go  crazy  over 
it,  and  apart  from  what  he  cared  for  me  he  owed  his 
life  to  her  havin'  nursed  him  when  he  was  so  sick. 
And  he  gave  me  his  word  as  a  gentleman  that  no 
one  should  ever  know  it  from  him.  But,"  Louise 
burst  out,  lookin'  at  Jack  an'  beginnin'  to  cry,  "  I 
didn't  think  he  would  keep  it  like  this." 

Then  the  boys  begun  to  get  uneasy,  an'  Steve 
Burke  seein'  it  chipped  in  quick — 

"  Gen'lemen,  are  we  goin'  to  hang  this  yere 
sluice  robber,  or  are  we  goin'  to  stan'  yere  all 
day  listenin'  to  a  pack  o'  lies  from  this  — 
this  " 

"  Take  care,  Steve  Burke  !  "  flashed  out  Louise, 
turnin'  mighty  red.  "  If  you  know  what's  good 
for  you  you  had  better  take  care !  As  for  what  I 
say  bein'  lies,  gentlemen,"  she  cried,  holdin'  her 
hand  up,  "  its  the  truth !  I  swear  it !  As  sure 
as  there's  a  God  in  heaven  it's  the  truth  !  An' 
no  one  knows  it  better  than  Steve  Burke  him- 
self ! " 

Well,  when  Louise  spoke  out  so  free  and  bold  like 
that  it  'peared  like  there  was  somethin'  in  the 
sound  of  her  voice  that  no  man  could  doubt  what 
heerd  it.  An'  old  Kentuck  he  jest  took  off  his  hat 
an'  throwed  it  on  the  ground  and  said — 

"  Durn  my  hide,  gen'lemen,  if  I  don't  believe 
this  yere  girl's  tellin'  the  truth!  The  pris'ner 
yere  was  a  fool  to  be  let  in  to  takin'  sech  chances, 
but  it  explains  mighty  reasonable  why  he  defied 
the  co't,  an'  by  doin'  it  he  acted  'cording  to  my 
notions  of  a  gen'leman.  An'  I  move  we  postpone 
this  yere  execution  till  we  find  out  the  rights  o' 
-the  matter." 

An'  the  upshot  of  it  was  that,  though  some  o 
the  boys  havin'  started  in  to  have  a  hangin', 
'peared  like  they  wouldn't  be  satisfied  till  they'd 
got  it,  more  agreed  to  do  what  the  jedge  said  ;  an' 
bein'  tired  o'  standin'  'round  doin'  nothin'  the 
crowd  begun  to  scatter. 

Then  Louise,  seein'  that  the  trouble  was  about 
over,  commenced  to  laugh,  an'  to  cry  an'  to  carry 
on  like  women  does  sometimes.  An'  she  slid  down 
off  the  hoss  an'  walked  over  to  Jack.  When  all 
of  a  sudden  I  heerd  Buckskin  Steve's  voice  talkin' 


loud,  an'  then  I  heerd  him  holler  out :  "  No,  you 
don't !  " 

An'  the  next  moment  I  seen  him  yank  out  his 
pistol  an'  aim  it  at  Jack.  There  was  a  flash  an'  a 
report,  an'  a  scream  from  Louise.  An'  the  next 
thing  I  seen  she  was  hangin'  'round  Jack's  neck, 
an'  then  her  arms  slackened  an'  she  begun  slippin' 
down,  an'  by  the  time  I  was  off  my  hoss  an'  by 
her  side  she  was  layin'  at  Jack's  feet  an'  on  the 
breast  of  her  gown  was  a  big,  red  spot  which  kep' 
growin'  an'  spreadin'. 

They  had  been  takin'  the  ropes  off  Jack  when 
this  happened,  an'  he  jest  said,  "  Oh,  Louise!" 
an'  shook  himself  free  o'  the  boys  an'  knelt  down 
an'  took  Louise  up  in  his  arms.  The  crowd 
gathered  close  all  'round,  but  it  was  so  still  we 
could  year  Jack  say,  "  Louise ;  are  you  badly 
hurt  ?  " 

She  opened  her  eyes  an'  looked  'round  at  us  all 
and  then  up  at  Jack.  "  Yes,"  she  said,  drawin'  a 
long  breath,  "  I'm  badly  hurt.  Jack,  I'm  sorry 
for  what  I  did  to  get  you  into  trouble ;  but  I  was 
mad  an'  he  coaxed  me  an'  I  didn't  mean  that  they 
should  hurt  you ;  indeed  I  didn't.  Say  that  you 
forgive  me,  Jack." 

"  Forgive  you  ! "  said  Jack  ;  "  haven'  you  given 
your  life  for  me  ?    Oh,  Louise,  I  wasn'  worth  it !  " 

"  I'd  rather  die  for  you,"  she  said,  "  than  live.  I 
won't  trouble  you  any  more  now.  Be  good  to  me, 
Jack,  just  for  a  moment,  as  if  you  loved  me." 

Then  the  tears  come  in  my  pardner's  eyes  an'  I 
reckon  Louise  must  have  seen  'em,  for  she  said : 
"  Do  you  care  that  much  ? " 

An'  he  jest  bit  his  lips  an'  nodded  his  head. 

An'  though  you  could  see  she  was  sufferin'  an 
almighty  sight  o'  pain,  she  sort  o'  smiled  an'  tried 
to  raise  her  hand  up  to  his  face ;  but  right  in  the 
act  she  give  a  shiver,  her  hand  dropped  an'  she 
stared  'round  with  a  scared  look  an'  cried  out: 
"Jack,  I'm  dying!  Hold  me  close!  Oh,  Jack, 
I'm  afraid.  Don't  let  me  die  !  don't  let  me  go  !  " 
an'  with  that  she  fetched  her  breath  hard — an' 
was  gone. 

Then  Jack  he  laid  her  down  very  gentle  an' 
knelt  by  her  side,  an'  I  could  see  his  lips  a-movin'. 
Maybe  he  was  sayin'  a  pra'r,  I  don't  know.  Then 
he  stood  up,  with  a  mighty  hard  look  on  his  face, 
an'  said  :  "  Some  of  you  take  her  home  to  her 
mother,  while  I  go  find  the  man  that  did  this." 
An'  turnin'  to  me,  he  said  :  "  Come,  Bill." 

An'  I  went  with  him,  an  stoppin'  only  long 
enough  to  get  armed  an'  mounted,  we  took  up 
Steve's  trail,  an'  follered  it  till  we'd  run  him  down, 
an'  by  the  next  evenin'  we'd  brought  him  in. 
An'  they  tried  him  that  night,  an'  took  him  out 
an'  hung  him  before  daybreak  on  the  same  spot 
where  he'd  fired  his  last  shot. 

An'  me  an'  my  pardner,  with  our  minin'  packs 
along  with  us,  sat  on  our  hosses  an'  watched  the 
execution.  An'  when  it  were  done,  an'  the  lan- 
terns blowed  out,  an'  the  boys  all  gone,  Jack  says, 
sort  o'  low,  lookin'  at  what  was  swingin'  there  in 
the  keen  mornin'  air  :  "  It  was  the  old  law,  a  life 
for  a  life  ;  but  what  good  does  it  do,  after  all  ? 
It  doesn't  give  her  life  back  to  her  again.  Poor 
Louise !  " 
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IN  THE  VOLCANO  COUNTRY. 

L'lndependance  Beige,  Brus 


^^^SlIE    northern    peninsular   of  Celebes, 
i^pKfc     joined  to  the  rest  of  the  island  by  a 
<SKS^Bf^     narrow    strip    of    land,  forms  both 
^^^^     geographically  and  geologically  a  dis- 
^^K^     tinct   province.    It   is   very  rarely 
\FWfff^    visited  by  any  one  from  the  other 
portion  of  Celebes.    It  is  dotted  by 
several  volcanic  mountains  and  hills, 
among  which  can  be  seen  tremendous  heaps  of 
lava  and  ashes.    There  is  the  Donda,  9,000  feet 
high,  and  the  Sapcetan,  about  6,000  feet  high,  this 
latter  having  been  in  eruption   several  times 
during  the  present  century,  and  several  smaller 
volcanoes  which  are  constantly  throwing  up  streams 
of  fluid  clay,  blue,  red,  and  grey— mud  volcanoes 
they  are  called. 

Some  Great  Volcanie  Mountains— 
Towards  the  northern  extremity  of  Minahassa 
other  volcanic  mountains  rear  their  heads  aloft. 
One  is  called  Klabat  or  "  Two  Summits,"  one  of 
which  has  a  lake  in  the  crater,  the  Doewa  Soedara 
or  "  Two  Sisters,"  and  the  Lakon  which  is 
inhabited  (say  the  natives)  by  an  evil  spirit,  and 
upon  the  wooded  slopes  of  which  are  traces  of  a 
terrible  eruption  which  occurred  five  hundred 
years  ago. 

According  to  the  legend,  a  giant  chopped  off 
the  summit  of  Lakon  with  a  sword  and  stuck  it 
upon  Klabat. 

These  high  mountains  are  visible  as  far  as 
Ternata.  The  volcanic  chain  continues  straight 
away  to  the  sea,  joining  Insulinda  to  the 
Philippines  by  the  southern  promontory  of  Min- 
dando.  Many  of  the  islands  of  this  archipelago 
have  active  volcanoes ;  for  instance,  in  the  large 
island  of  Sangir,  which  is  surrounded  by  about 
fifty  smaller  ones,  there  is  the  superb  pyramidal 
volcano  called  Aboe  (ashes)  and  Gunova  Awa, 
which  has  caused  more  damage  and  loss  of  life 
than  any  other. 

—and  What  They  Can  Do. 

In  1871,  thousands  of  people  were  buried  under 
a,  storm  of  ashes;  in  1812,  streams  of  lava  de- 
scended upon  the  fields  round  about  completely 
destroying  the  cocoa  trees,  the  wood  of  which  is 
very  valuable.  In  1856,  a  fresh  eruption  caused 
the  deaths  of  2,800  people ;  and  the  newspapers 
have  lately  been  full  of  a  similar  catastrophe. 

In  the  magnificence  and  variety  of  its  flora, 
Celebes  almost  equals  the  islands  of  the  West ; 
its  forests  are  even  superior  because  they  have 
retained  their  primitive  aspect.  The  unfortunate 
peninsula  of  Minahassa  is  an  earthly  paradise. 

It  is,  however,  different  with  the  animal  world. 
We  know  from  the  researches  of  Wallace  and 
other  naturalists  that  the  fauna  presents  quite  an 
original  character.  Situate  midway  between  Asia 
and  Australia  it  possesses  species  belonging  to 
both,  as  well  as  numerous  animal  forms  which  are 
completely  distinct. 

Among  the  animals  peculiar  to  Celebes  is  one 
which  many  naturalists  class  among  the  oxen  or 


buffalos ;  its  Malay  name  signifies  "  ox  of  the 
woods,"  it  resembles  a  cow,  but  its  horns  would 
lead  you  to  think  it  was  connected  with  the 
antelope. 

The  inhabitants  of  Celebes  are  generally  divided 
into  two  classes — Malays  and  Alfooroos — but  this 
division  has  less  reference  to  origin  than  to  degree 
of  civilisation. 

The  civilised  population  of  the  coast — those  who 
speak  Malay  or  some  kindred  language — are  classed 
as  Malays ;  the  savage  tribes  of  the  interior,  what- 
ever may  be  their  physical  appearance  or  language, 
are  called  Alfooroos.  In  proportion  as  these  latter 
become  civilised,  cultivate  the  ground  and  pay 
taxes  to  the  Dutch  authorities,  they  are  looked 
upon  as  Malays. 

The  Inhabitants  of  the  Country. 

There  is,  however,  great  diversity  of  origin 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Celebes  ;  in  many  places 
individuals  are  to  be  met  with  whose  features  and 
hair  resemble  those  of  the  Papuans ;  whereas  in 
Sangir  there  are  distinct  indications  of  the  proxi- 
mity of  the  Philippines.  The  dialects  also  indicate 
that  different  influences  have  been  at  work. 

One  of  the  dominant  populations  of  Celebes  is 
that  of  the  Bougis,  whose  original  domain  was  the 
kingdom  of  Boni,  in  the  south-west  peninsula.  The 
Bougis,  and  their  neighbours  the  Mangkassars  and 
Wadjos,  are  of  medium  height,  but  thick-set, 
strong,  and  skilful ;  their  complexion  is  usually 
lighter  than  that  of  the  Malays. 

Their  Propensity  to  "  Run  Amuek 

They  walk  with  a  firm  step  and  a  proud  look, 
like  people  conscious  of  their  worth  ;  they  nurse 
their  wrongs  and  take  fearful  vengeance.  They 
fought  bravely  for  their  country  against  the  Dutch, 
and  lately  the  latter  endeavoured  to  train  many  of 
them  as  soldiers,  but  were  obliged  to  give  up  the 
attempt  because  of  their  propensity  to  "  run 
amuck  "  whenever  they  became  the  least  excited 
by  drink  or  gambling. 

Armed  with  their  twisted  "  kriss,"  they  stab  at 
anyone  when  they  "  run  amuck "  until  they  are 
knocked  down  and  bound.  The  police  are  pro- 
vided with  a  kind  of  fork  to  facilitate  their  capture  ; 
it  enables  them  to  keep  the  madmen  at  a  distance. 

A  striking  example  of  the  difference  between 
British  and  American  journalism  was  afforded  in 
a  recent  issue  of  The  New  York  Times,  when  it 
printed  Mr.  Carlisle's  great  speech  exactly  a  week 
after  it  was  delivered  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Carlisle  is  the  leader  of  the  tariff-reform 
party,  and  his  every  utterance  on  the  subject  is  of 
wide  interest.  Nevertheless,  a  great  New  York 
daily  keeps  his  speech  back  for  a  week. 

If  the  senator  broke  his  finger  The  Times 
would  consider  itself  almost  disgraced  if  it  failed 
to  announce  the  fact  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  On  the  other  hand,  a  London  daily 
could  well  afford  to  ignore  a  broken  finger  on  Mr. 
Gladstone's  hand,  but  would  be,  journalistically 
speaking,  "not  in  it "  if  it  failed  to  report  a  speech 
of  his  the  very  next  day. 
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A   SNOW-STORM   IN  MARS. 

Youth's  Com  pan  ion,  I 


HE  "red  planet  Mars"  can  be  picked  out 
at  a  glance,  both  by  its  colour  and  by  its 
steady  light,  from  the  innumerable 
stars  in  the  sky.  Some  of  these,  such  as 
Aldebaran  in  the  Bull,  and  Antares 
in  the  Scorpion,  are  indeed  nearly  as 
fiery-looking,  but  then  Mars  does  not 
twinkle  as  they  do. 
The  reason  of  the  difference  is  easily  explained. 
The  fixed  stars  are  so  far  off  that,  magnify  them 
as  we  will,  they  still  seem  mere  bright  needle 
points.  Each  sends  us  a  thin  thread  of  light  which, 
broken  and  shaken  many  times  in  a  second  by  the 
attacks  of  our  agitated  air,  gives  the  tremulous 
effect  known  as  "  twinkling." 

Why  Mars  doesn't  Twinkle- 
But  Mars  shows  in  a  telescope  a  little  disk,  or 
round  surface,  the  rays  from  which  do  not  easily 
appear  to  shiver  because  so  many  of  them  reach 
our  eyes  together  that  the  momentary  stoppage 
of  one  or  two  out  of  the  entire  bundle  makes  no 
perceptible  effect. 

Now  that  we  understand  why  Mars  does  not 
twinkle,  let  us  try  and  find  out  why  he  is  red. 
This  is  a  little  more  difficult ;  still  we  can  learn 
much  on  the  point  with  the  help  of  a  good  tele- 
scope. 

Magnified,  say  a  hundred  times,  the  face  of  the 
planet  is  seen  to  be  divided  irregularly  into  darker 
and  brighter  portions,  just  like  a  little  map  ;  only 
the  map  is  of  another  world  than  our  own.  The 
two  worlds,  however,  seem  to  be  so  far  alike  that 
their  surfaces  are  made  up  of  land  and  water ;  for 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  the  obscure  spots 
on  Mars  to  be  seas,  the  shining  regions  continents 
and  islands. 

All  of  these  are  more  or  less  red.  Some  have  a 
brickdust  tinge  ;  others  seem  brownish,  like  an  old 
saddle  ;  others,  again,  shimmer  with  the  maize-tint 
of  a  field  of  wheat.  But  whether  the  Martian  soil 
is  red  in  itself,  or  whether  it  is  red  through  the 
colour  of  the  vegetation  clothing  it,  is  a  question 
impossible  to  answer  positively. 

—and  why  it  is  Red. 

Red  rocks  and  plains  are,  on  the  whole,  more 
probable  than  russet  and  tawny  grass,  moss,  or 
trees.  Now  while  the  oceans  of  the  earth  are 
about  three  times  as  extensive  as  its  continents, 
dry  land  predominates  in  Mars,  and  gives  its  own 
ruddy  tint  to  the  general  light. 

The  greenish  hue  of  its  dark  spots  agrees  very 
well  with  the  supposition  of  their  representing 
spaces  of  flowing  or  stagnant  water. 

It  is  besides  quite  certain,  from  traces  in  the 
light  of  the  planet  distinctly  shown  by  the  spectro- 
scope, that  water  exists  there  in  a  state  of  vapour 
mixed  through  the  air,  precisely  as  it  does  here. 
But  in  Mars  there  is  proportionately  much  les*  of 
it.  For  this  reason,  clouds  in  Mars  are  very 
scarce. 

Yet  they  can  be  found.  White  streaks  and 
stains  now  and  again  intercept  our  view  of  tracts, 
or   fragments,    of   land  ;   and    low-lying  mists, 


especially  during  the  Martian  winter,  veil  both 
seas  and  shores. 

Moreover,  they  are  never  driven  away  by  winds,, 
which  in  Mars  are  too  feeble,  one  might  say,  to 
stir  a  leaf;  far  less  to  blow  down  a  chimney-pot. 
So  the  clouds  hang  on  until  the  sun's  rays  drink 
them  up  ;  or  until  they  condense  into  fine  rainr 
or  are  otherwise  dispersed. 

But  if  water  really  and  truly  exists  in  this 
sister-world,  we  should  expect  to  meet  with  it,  at 
least  occasionally,  in  the  shape  both  of  ice  and 
snow;  for  the  cold  there  must  be  often  very 
severe. 

On  the  earth,  however,  perpetually  frozen 
districts  occur  only  on  high  mountains,  or  near 
the  poles,  in  the  arctic  and  antarctic  regions  ;  and 
since  Mars  seems  to  possess  no  mountains  worth 
counting,  the  most  decided  symptoms  of  snowy 
deposits  ought  to  be  found  about  its  poles. 

Should  this  anticipation  turn  out  to  be  correct, 
we  may  be  perfectly  sure  that  Mars  is,  so  to  speak, 
a  terrestrial  body,  composed  of  water,  air  and 
earth. 

The  Planet's  Snow-caps— 

Now  what  is  the  fact  ?  A  hundred  observers 
agree  in  the  statement  that  Mars  carries  snow- 
caps,  one  over  each  pole.  They  show  us  brilliant 
white  spots,  in  turns  or  together,  according  to  the 
direction  of  view  at  different  times ;  nor  are  they 
themselves  by  any  means  unchanging. 

Each  alternately  shrinks  and  expands  with  as 
much  regularity,  and  at  the  same  corresponding 
seasons,  as  the  ice  forms  and  melts  in  Baffin's  Bay 
or  on  Lake  Athabasca. 

That  is  to  say,  the  northern  white  polar  spot 
contracts  as  the  Martian  northern  summer  ad- 
vances, and  spreads  and  whitens  when  winter 
comes.  The  southern  white  spot  behaves  similarly 
at  the  same  southern  seasons. 

These  variations  take  place  more  slowly  than 
seasonal  changes  on  the  earth,  because  the  year  of 
Mars  is  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  terrestrial  year. 
It  consists  of  six  hundred  and  eighty-seven  days 
as  we  reckon  them,  or  of  six  hundred  and  sixt}'- 
nine  Martian  days,  each  of  which  is  thirty-seven 
minutes  longer  than  ours. 

Consequently,  a  long  winter  is  there  followed  by 
a  long  summer ;  and  the  ice,  though  it  gets  more 
time  to  form,  has  to  resist  a  longer  spell  of  warm 
weather  before  it  can  establish  itself  permanently. 

—how  they  Enlarge  and  Diminish. 

Nothing  can  be  more  curious  than  to  watch  the 
gradual  enlargement  of  the  snow-cap  in  one  or 
other  hemisphere  of  that  distant  world,  as  the  days 
shorten,  and  the  long  arctic  or  antarctic  night 
closes  in.  It  has  even  been  found  possible,  of 
late,  to  observe  the  details  of  the  process. 

From  the  top  of  Wilson's  Peak,  in  California,  on 
the  9th  April,  1890,  seven  photographs  of  Mars 
were  taken  by  Professor  W.  H.  Pickering.  On 
the  next  evening  he  took  seven  others  "  to  match." 
That  is  to  say,  each  pair  pictured  the  same  face  of 
the  planet  at  an  interval  of  one  Martian  day,  which, 
as  we  have  said,  is  of  twenty-four  hours  and  thirty- 
seven  minutes. 
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But  in  that  interval  a  remarkable  change  had 
occurred.  On  all  the  photographs  taken  the  first 
evening  the  space  about  the  south  pole  of  the 
planet  appeared  shrouded  in  greyish  haze,  mottled 
with  brighter  spots. 

All  those  which  had  been  taken  twenty-four 
hours  later  displayed  the  same  area,  which  was  of 
nearly  the  size  of  the  United  States,  as  brilliantly 
white ! 

One  can  hardly  doubt  that  a  snow-storm  of  the 
quiet  kind  was  in  progress  during  the  exposure  of 
the  first  set  of  plates ;  while  the  second  series  of 
impressions  were  obtained  after  the  weather  had 
cleared,  leaving  a  vast  field  of  fresh-fallen  snow 
gleaming  round  the  pole. 

The  only  wonder  is  that,  in  the  chilly  position 
occupied  by  Mars,  his  cold  is  so  little  intense ;  for 
he  revolves  so  much  farther  from  the  sun  than  the 
earth  does  that  the  genial  solar  beams  are  weakened 
before  they  reach  him  to  less  than  one-half  the 
strength  they  have  here. 

What  its  Surface  is  Like. 

It  might  be  thought,  then,  that  the  reign  of 
frost  would  be  continued,  or  at  the  most  would  be 
interrupted  at  the  height  of  summer,  or  within  the 
tropics. 

But  to  all  appearance,  there  is  no  ice  or  snow 
in  Mars  except  pretty  near  the  poles.  Every- 
where else  there  is  open  water. 

Some  astronomers  have  even  observed — as  they 
supposed — extensive  inundations,  the  sea  flowing 
over  the  adjacent  land,  and  for  a  time  submerging 
it.  The  separation  of  land  and  sea  appears,  at  any 
rate,  far  less  complete  than  it  is  here,  and  it  is 
certainly  a  very  fortunate  thing  for  us  that  such 
is  the  case. 

The  continents  on  Mars  are  divided  up  into  odd- 
looking,  angular  islands  by  numerous  channels, 
often  quite  straight  and  of  immense  length,  the 
whole  making  a  sort  of  network  of  low-lying, 
perhaps  marshy  land,  and  shallow  water.  Conve- 
niences for  navigation  are  thus  very  great,  and  its 
dangers  very  small  ;  so  that  if  one  had  to  live  in 
Mars  a  canal  boat  might  prove,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  suitable  dwelling-place  that  could  be 
found. 

The  Moons  of  Mars. 

At  present  we  have  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  Mars  has  any  inhabitants.  Even  if  the 
planet  had  inhabitants,  and  they  built  large  cities, 
our  best  telescopes  could  show  no  certain  trace  of 
them. 

All  we  can  say  is  that  beings  like  ourselves 
might  exist,  if  the  Creator  had  been  so  disposed  as 
to  plant  them  there. 

In  one  of  his  earlier  poems,  Lord  Tennyson 
wrote  of  the 

"  Snowy  poles  of  moonless  Mars." 

But  that  was  before  Professor  Hall  discovered, 
with  the  great  telescope  at  Washington,  two  little 
bodies  revolving  very  quickly  round  the  planet, 
which,  accordingly,  though  snow-capped  is  no 
longer  "  moonless." 


THE     KITE    AS    A    LIFE  -  SAVING 
APPARATUS. 

fLa  Petite  Revue,  Paris. 
OME  interesting  experiments  have  re- 
cently been   made  near  New  York 
with  the  object  of  demonstrating  that 
kites  can  be  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  a  cable  across  the  sea  to 
a  point  previously  determined.  The 
author  of  the  idea — a  Mr.  Davis — 
having  studied  the  conditions  of  con- 
struction, has  decided  upon  the  form  of  a  hexagonal 
star.    His  kite  can  be  taken  to  pieces  and  carried 
from  place  to  place  without  trouble. 

The  Theory  of  the  Thing— 
The  framework  is  formed  of  three  sticks,  about 
two  yards  long,  crossed  in  their  centres,  the 
extremities  thus  forming  the  six  points  of  the 
star  ;  it  is  covered  with  some  waterproof  material. 
Three  lines  are  fixed  to  the  kite ;  the  principal 
line  is  attached  to  the  centre,  the  other  two  are 
fastened  to  the  edge,  and  serve  as  guiding  lines. 
All  three  are  rolled  upon  bobbins. 

Once  the  kite  is  started  on  its  journey  it  can  be 
made  to  deviate  65  degrees  to  the  right  or  left  of 
the  direction  in  which  the  wind  is  blowing.  This 
is  a  point  of  great  importance  ;  it  enabled  those 
who  were  making  the  experiments  to  send  the  kite 
from  the  shore  over  a  small  island  somewhat  out 
of  the  line  of  the  wind. 

The  kite  having  reached  the  decided  point,  the 
guiding  lines  were  fastened  to  the  centre  one, 
which  in  turn  was  secured  to  a  buoy,  destined  to 
tow  the  life-line  to  the  islet. 

Drawn  by  the  kite  at  a  fairly  rapid  pace,  the 
buoy  went  straight  to  the  spot  among  the  rocks 
which  had  previously  been  fixed  upon.  The 
distance  was  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and 
the  experiment  was  carried  out  in  spite  of  a  strong 
current. 

—and  How  it  Works. 

The  opposite  experiment — sending  a  line  from  a 
ship  to  the  shore — is  equally  practicable,  providing 
that  the  wind  is  at  all  favourable  ;  for  although  it  is 
possible  to  guide  it  to  a  great  extent,  the  kite 
cannot  of  course  be  made  to  go  against  the  wind. 
The  following  shows  what  can  be  done : — 

A  small  vessel  ran  aground  on  a  rock  some 
distance  from  land  during  a  storm  ;  being  unable 
to  reach  the  shore  the  crew  were  obliged  to  wait 
for  some  days  until  the  gale  ceased. 

Desiring  to  hold  communication  with  those  on 
shore,  the  captain  gave  orders  to  the  carpenter  to 
make  a  rough  kite  with  a  barrel  hoop  and  some 
sticks  ;  the  tail  was  made  with  rope-yarn,  and  the 
line  ot  marline. 

When  the  kite  had  reached  a  certain  height,  a 
piece  of  wood  with  a  letter  attached  was  fastened 
to  the  line  just  heavy  enough  to  keep  it  within  a 
short  distance  above  the  sea.  The  kite  went  away 
merrily  towards  land,  and  the  piece  of  wood  was 
easily  seized  by  those  who  were  watching  the  ship. 
The  kite  was  then  hauled  back.  In  this  way 
communication  was  kept  up  until  the  storm 
abated. 
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A  Page  of  Versa, 


AN  IMPOSSIBLE  GIRL. 

The  Century,  New  York. 

Once  on  a  time  there  lived  a  maid 

Who  never  was  of  mice  afraid, 

A  perfect  game  of  whist  she  played, 

This  maid  entrancing. 
Of  gowns  and  styles  she  never  talked, 
Attempts  to  compliment  she  balked, 
For  exercise  she  only  walked — 

She  hated  dancing. 

She  wore  no  loud,  queer-coloured  glove, 
She  never  yet  had  been  in  love, 
Her  bureau  held  no  picture  of 

The  latest  actor. 
And,  furthermore,  she  never  went 
To  matinees,  nor  ever  spent 
Her  change  for  soda  ;  roses  sent 

Could  not  attract  her. 

Of  slang  she  never  used  a  word, 
Of  flirting  she  had  never  heard, 
Society — it  seems  absurd — 

She  did  not  care  for. 
At  gay  resorts  where  men  were  not 
She  never  seemed  to  care  a  jot, 
Until  the  mothers  wondered  what 

The  girl  was  there  for. 

No  one  will  know  from  whence  she  came, 
She  left  no  record  but  her  fame, 
Not  even  can  we  learn  her  name 

Or  what  her  station. 
"When  did  she  live  ?    How  did  she  die  ? 
She  lived  in  fancy.    It's  a  lie. 
I've  only  tried  to  practise  my 

Imagination. 

"IP  I  WERE  FAIR." 

Edith  Rutter  in  Spectator,  London. 

If  I  were  fair  ! 
If  I  had  little  hands,  and  slender  feet ; 
If  to  my  cheeks  the  colour  rich  and  sweet 
Came  at  a  word,  and  faded  at  a  frown  ; 
If  I  had  clinging  curls  of  burnish'd  brown  ; 
If  I  had  dreamy  eyes  aglow  with  smiles, 
And  graceful  limbs,  and  pretty  girlish  wiles  : — 
If  I  were  fair,  Love  would  not  turn  aside  ; 
Life's  paths,  so  narrow,  would  be  broad  and  wide, 

If  I  were  fair  ! 

If  I  were  fair, 
Perhaps  like  other  maidens  I  might  hold 
A  true  heart's  store  of  tried  and  tested  gold. 
Love  waits  on  Beauty,  though  sweet  Love  alone, 
It  seems  to  me,  for  aught  might  well  atone. 
But  Beauty's  charm  is  strong,  and  Love  obeys 
The  mystic  witchery  of  her  shy  ways. 
If  I  were  fair,  my  years  would  seem  so  few ; 
Life  would  unfold  sweet  pictures  to  my  view, 

If  I  were  fair  ! 


If  I  were  fair, 
Perhaps  the  baby,  with  a  scream  of  joy, 
To  clasp  my  neck  would  throw  away  its  toy, 
And  hide  its  dimples  in  my  shining  hair, 
Bewilder'd  by  the  maze  of  glory  there  ! 
But  now — oh  !  shadow  of  a  young  girl's  face  ; 
Uncolour'd  lips  that  Pain's  cold  fingers  trace, 
You  will  not  blame  the  child  whose  wee  hands 
close, 

Not  on  the  blighted  bud,  but  on  the  rose 
So  rich  and  fair. 

If  I  were  fair, 
Oh  !  just  a  little  fair,  with  some  soft  touch 
About  my  face  to  glorify  it  much  ! 
If  no  one  shunn'd  my  presence,  or  my  kiss, 
My  heart  would  almost  break  beneath  its  bliss. 
'Tis  said,  each  pilgrim  shall  attain  his  goal, 
And  perfect  light  shall  flood  each  blinded  soul, 
When  day's  flush  merges  into  sunset's  bars, 
And  night  is  here.    And  then  beyond  the  stars- 

I  shall  be  fair ! 

 ■ini»a»Qaao«T-  

THE  MONK'S  VISION. 

Pilot,  Boston. 

I  read  a  legend  of  a  monk  who  painted, 
In  an  old  convent  cell  in  days  bygone, 

Pictures  of  martyrs  and  of  virgins  sainted, 

And  the  sweet  Christ  Face  with  the  crown  of 
thorn. 

Poor  daubs,  not  fit  to  be  a  chapel's  treasure — 
Pull  many  a  taunting  word  upon  them  fell ;; 

But  the  good  abbot  let  him,  for  his  pleasure, 
Adorn  with  them  his  solitary  cell. 

One  night  the  poor  monk  mused :  "  Could  I  but 
render 

Honour  to  Christ  as  other  painters  do — 
Were  but  my  skill  as  great  as  is  the  tender 
Love  that  inspires  me  when  His  Cross  I  view  ; 

"  But  no  :  'tis  vain  I  toil  and  strive  in  sorrow  ; 

What  man  so  scorns,  still  less  can  He  admire ; 
My  life's  work  is  all  valueless;  to-morrow 

I'll  cast  my  ill- wrought  pictures  in  the  fire." 

He  raised  his  eyes  within  his  cell — 0  wonder  ! 

There  stood  a  Visitor  ;  thorn-crowned  was  He, 
And  a  sweet  voice  the  silence  rent  asunder  : 
"I  scorn  no  work  that's  done  for  love  of  Me." 

And  round  the   walls  the  paintings  shone  re- 
splendent 

With  lights  and  colours  to  this  world  unknown, 
A  perfect  beauty,  and  a  hue  transcendent, 
That  never  yet  on  mortal  canvas  shone. 

There  is  a  meaning  in  the  strange  old  story ; 

Let  none  dare  judge  his  brother's  worth  or  need  ; 
The  pure  intent  gives  to  the  act  its  glory, 

The  noblest  purpose  makes  the  grandest  deed. 
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the    Third,  who 


SIR  ALGERNON  BORTHWIOK, 

Proprietor  of  The  Morning  Post. 

LTHOUGH  Sir  Algernon  Borthwick  has 
been  best  known  for  many  years  as  a 
politician  and  social  magnet,  rather 
than  as  a  journalist,  his  keen  interest  in 
the  Institute  of  Journalists,  the  Press 
Fund,  and  the  Newspaper  Society 
proves  conclusively  that,  whatever  other 
people  may  have  done,  he  has  not 
forgotten  the  years  during  which  he  was  an  active 
member  of  the  profession. 

His  father,  the  late  Mr. 
Peter  Borthwick,  formerly 
member  for  Evesham,  having 
a  certain  monetary  interest  in 
The  Morning  Post,  suggested 
that  the  then  youthful  Alger- 
non should  go  and  see  the 
world  by  acting  as  Paris  corre- 
spondent to  the  paper.  Armed 
with  the  best  introductions,  he 
took  up  his  residence  in  the 
city  of  the  Boulevards,  and 
was  fortunate  enough  to  wit- 
ness the  coup  d'etat  in  the 
December  of  1851. 

Napoleon 
well 


knew  the  power  of  the 
press,  was  especially 
courteous  to  the  young  repre- 
sentative of  The  Morning  Post, 
but  his  father's  death  a  few 
years  later  put  an  end  to  this 
pleasant  way  of  life,  and  young 
Mr.  Borthwick,  as  he  then 
was,  came  to  London,  and 
undertook  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  the  paper,  of  which 
he  is  now  the  sole  proprietor. 

Owing  to  his  rare  business  abilities  and  thorough 
comprehension  of  what  the  special  public  his 
journal  catered  for  needed,  The  Morning  Post 
quickly  became  one  of  the  most  valuable  news- 
paper properties  in  Great  Britain.  After  having 
worked  with  immense  energy  for  ten  years  in 
order  to  achieve  this  desirable  result,  the  subject 
of  our  sketch  suddenly  came  out  in  a  new 
character,  that  of  the  chief  proprietor  and  pro- 
moter of  a  very  clever  but  very  indiscreet  little 
publication  called  The  Owl,  a  paper  which  first 
appeared  during  the  Parliamentary  session  of 
1864,  and  which  created  a  great  sensation  on 
account  of  the  bold  way  in  which  State  secrets 
were  revealed  and  discussed  in  it.  His  con- 
nection with  it  was  kept  a  kind  of  open  secret 
for  many  years ;  the  paper  itself  came  to  an  end 
in  1870. 


intelligent 


English 


SIR  A.  BORTHWICK. 


Although  Sir  Algernon  still  occasionally  writes  a 
leader,  and  will  actively  bestir  himself  in  the 
"  booming "  of  any  special  scheme,  such  as  the 
Primrose  League,  which  he  may  really  be  said  to 
have  started,  and  to  whose  success  he  has  un- 
doubtedly contributed  more  than  anyone  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  his  Parliamentary  duties  make 
it  practically  impossible  for  him  to  be  the  acting 
editor  of  a  bustling  daily  paper  like  Tlce  Morning 
Post. 

Married  in  1870  to  Alice  Beatrice,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Lady  Theresa  Lewis,  and 
niece  to  the  famous  Earl  Russell,  Sir  Algernon's 
hospitable  London  house  is 
presided  over  by  one  of  the 
most  winning  and 
hostesses  in  London. 

Lady  Borthwick  delights  in 
welcoming  diplomatists,  men 
of  science,  musical  geniuses, 
distinguished  litterateurs  and 
other  celebrities.  The  proprietor 
of  The  Morning  Post  lives  in 
what  used  to  be  Lord  Byron's 
town  house,  and  it  was  in  Sir 
Algernon's  library  that  the 
poet  composed  the  Siege  of 
Corinth,  and  there  took  place 
his  famous  parting  from  his 
wife. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  enu- 
merate all  the  distinguished 
people  who  have  passed  through 
those  historic  rooms  during  the 
last  twenty  years.  The  Prince 
Imperial,  Count  Schouvaloff 
and  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Austria  have  all  vanished  never 
to  return,  but  new  faces 
succeed  old  ones,  and  Lady 
Borth wick's  receptions  are  as  well  attended  as  ever. 

Both  as  a  politician  and  as  a  journalist  Sir 
Algernon  Borthwick  has  always  thrown  his  whole 
weight  on  the  side  of  the  Tory  party.  He  is  an 
intimate  personal  friend  of  Lord  Salisbury,  and 
little,  if  anything,  is  done  in  the  Conservative 
camp  without  first  asking  his  advice, 

He  is  personally  very  popular  in  the  journalistic 
profession,  and  has  done  much  during  the  last 
few  years  to  give.  "  the  fourth  estate  "  a  recog- 
nised place  in  Great  Britain.  Notwithstanding 
his  fully  occupied  life  he  is  always  ready  to  do 
anything  which  will  benefit  directly  or  indirectly 
the  Institution  of  Journalists. 

His  methods  are  somewhat  old-fashioned  ;  we 
cannot  but  suspect  that  the  *<  New  Journalism  " 
must  be  abhorrent  to  him,  but  of  this  his  staff  has 
nothing  to  complain,  for  their  duties  are  iightr 
pleasing  and  regular. 
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MRS.  TALBOT-COKE, 

The  Great  Authority  on  the  House  Beautiful. 


RS.  TALBOT-COKE  was  one  of 
the  first  followers  of  a  branch 
of  journalism  which  has  now  ex- 
tended itself  all  over  the  world, 
that  of  the  "  Answers  to  Corre- 
spondents "  anent  house  decoration 
and  ornament.  It  is  now  many 
years  ago  since  she  began  writing 
in  The  Queen  the  charming  and  useful  articles 
which  have  brought  brightness  and  beauty  into 
thousands  of  British  homesteads. 

From  small  beginnings  often  spring  great 
results.  In  a  good-natured  and  friendly  attempt 
to  help  a  few  casual  correspondents,  who,  attracted 
by  her  work,  wrote  to  ask  her  for  suggestions 
as  to  how  to  make  their  own  dull  and  dingy 
rooms  more  habitable,  came  the 
establishment  of  her  Home  De- 
coration column,  and  Answers 
to  Correspondents,  a  feature 
wThich  has  become  so  popular 
with  every  woman's  paper  in 
Great  Britain  and  America. 
None  who  have  ever  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  Mrs.  Talbot- 
Coke  speak  of  her  work,  or 
who  have  come  across,  week 
after  week,  her  special  page  in 
Hearth  and  Home — can  doubt 
that  it  is  a  real  joy  to  her  to 
help  others  to  make  their 
homes  beautiful. 

Married  in  early  youth  to 
Captain,  now  Colonel  Talbot- 
Coke,  the  subject  of  our  sketch 
has  necessarily  led  the  roving 
life  which  falls  to  the  lot  of 
every  soldier's  wife.  This  has 
perhaps  been  one  reason  why 
she  knows  how  to  make  the 
best  of  unpromising  materials, 
and  why  she  is  always  ready 
to  help  those  whose  way  of 
life  does  not  admit  of  their  spending  much  money 
on  temporary  household  gods. 

She  commenced  her  literary  work  in  1881,  with 
occasional  contributions  to  The  Queen,  in  which 
paper  she  conducted  the  House  Decoration  columns 
until  her  husband's  regiment  was  ordered  to  Egypt, 
and  she  had  to  regretfully  give  up  her  permanent 
connection  with  the  journal  with  which  she  had 
become  so  closely  identified. 

Whilst  in  Cairo  she  became  a  contributor  to 
various  papers,  and  picked  up  many  valuable 
Eastern  ideas  for  home  decoration.  Last  year 
Colonel  Coke  was  appointed  to  the  important  post 
of  Assistant  Adjutant-General  of  the  Forces  in 
Ireland.  This  enabled  his  wife  to  come  home  in 
more  senses  than  one,  for  she  is  herself  a  native 
of  the  Emerald  Isles,  having  been  the  daughter  of 
a  well-known  Irish  officer,  the  late  Major  Henry 
Fitz-Gerald,  of  the  1st  Life  Guards. 


MRS.  TALBOT- COKE 


A  visit  to  Mrs.  Talbot-Coke's  beautiful  old 
Dublin  house  is  a  real  pleasure  to  any  art-lover 
and  connoisseur.  Quaint  antique  furniture  and 
family  portraits  chime  in  well  with  the  many 
treasures  picked  up  by  your  hostess  during  travels 
in  many  lands.  It  is  evident  that  Mrs.  Talbot- 
Coke  practises  what  she  preaches. 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  amount  of  work 
accomplished  by  the  lady,  who  is  at  once  mother, 
wife,  authoress,  and  social  leader,  an  air  of  peace 
and  refinement  pervades  the  lofty  rooms  which 
formed  not  long  ago  the  private  apartments  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Mrs.  Talbot-Coke  gets 
through  most  of  her  literary  work  early  in  the 
morning,  before  the  rest  of  the  house  is  stirring. 
Of  late  she  has  devoted  all  her  energies  to  Hearth 
and  Home,  nearly  every  reader  of  which  has  had 
reason  to  profit  some  time  or  another  by  her 
bright  sensible  advice. 

Her  latest  literary  achievement  has  been  that 
of  writing  The  Gentlewoman 
at  Home  for  the  "  Victoria 
Library  for  Gentlewomen." 
In  this  volume  she  has  gathered 
up  and  focused  many  of  her 
working  reminiscences,  and 
most  of  her  original  ideas  and 
notions  about  house  decora- 
tion. 

Although  her  life  has  been 
spent  far  from  the  journalistic 
current  of  things,  she  is  proud 
of  her  profession,  and  always 
seeks  to  identify  herself  with 
the  interests  of  her  fellow 
lady-scribes. 

When     the     Institute  of 
Journalists  visited  Dublin  last 
year,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Talbot- 
Coke  did  all  in  their  power  to 
make  the  time  pass  pleasantly 
and   profitably,  and   next  to 
Lord    and    Lady  Wolseley, 
Mrs.  Talbot  -  Coke's  courtesy 
and   kindness  was   most  re- 
marked by  those  wTho  assisted 
at   the   luncheon    offered  to 
the  members  of  the  Institute  by  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  at  Kilmainham  Hospital — the  Chelsea  of 
Dublin. 

From  a  journalistic  point  of  view,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  Mrs.  Talbot-Coke's  notable  success  has 
been  principally  owing  to  her  great  clearness  of 
style  and  the  personal  touch  which  she  puts  into 
all  her  writings.  The  most  insignificant  of  her 
answers  to  correspondents  are  full  of  that  un- 
definable  quality  which  makes  the  whole  work" 
kin. 

As  in  duty  bound,  Mrs.  Talbot-Coke  has  ai 
unbounded  belief  in  the  lady  journalist.  She 
holds  that  any  young  woman  who  has  a  natural 
taste  for  literature  and  quick  powers  of  observa- 
tion can  make  a  much  better  livelihood  with  hei 
pen  than  in  any  other  occupation  open  to  the  sex, 
and  declares  that  her  happiest  hours  have  been 
spent  at  her  writing-table. 
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MR.   FRANCIS   COWLEY   BURN  AND, 

Editor  op  Punch. 

LTHOUGH  it  is  the  fashion  to  speak  as 
if  the  exercise  of  humour  were  a 
trifling  matter,  few  English  men  of 
letters  have  done  harder  and  better 
work  in  their  time  than  the  present 
editor  of  Punch.  Not  only  is  he,  as 
someone  styles  him  very  aptly,  "  The 
Commandant  of  the  Household  Brigade 
of  British  Mirth,"  and  as  such,  through  the 
influence  of  his  still  powerful  paper,  has  as  often  as 
not  played  a  leading  part  in  the  politics,  not  only 
of  Great  Britain,  but  of  Europe,  but  he  has  also 
created  the  modern  burlesque. 

All  his  work,  whether  journalistic,  dramatic,  or 
•editorial,  has  been  conducted  on  the  highest  lines, 
and  with  a  strict  regard  to  decency,  morality,  and 
good  feeling. 

Born  some  fifty-five  years  ago 
Mr.  Burnand  is  a  Londoner. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton 
College,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  for  the  smartness  of 
his  repartees.  During  the 
three  years  that  he  spent  in 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he 
founded  the  Amateur  Dramatic 
Club,  and  though  he  managed 
to  take  his  degree  spent  most 
of  his  time  writing  plays,  re- 
hearsing, and  stage  managing 
for  the  now  famous  A.  D.  C. 

Like  most  journalists  and 
writers  contemporary  with  him, 
he  began  life  as  a  barrister,  but 
soon  found  that  he  could  make 
a  great  deal  more  money  and 
gain  much  more  fame  as  a 
penman. 

Born  with    the  proverbial 
lucky  spoon  in  his  mouth,  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  achieve 
a  notable  success  with  almost 
the  first  thing  at  which  he  tried 
his  'prentice  hand.     His  bur- 
lesque of  Douglas  Jerrold's  nautical  drama  Black- 
eyed  Susan  became  immediately  popular,  and  had 
what  was  in  those  days  the  unprecedented  run  of 
over  four  hundred  consecutive  nights. 

If  we  except  Mr.  Gilbert,  no  other  light 
dramatist  has  produced  such  an  impression  on  that 
portion  of  the  public  which  enjoys  having  a  good 
laugh  at  honest  home-made  wit.  Villi  kins  and 
his  Dinah,  Paw  Clawdian,  Stage  Dora,  Faust 
and  Loose,  have  all  testified  both  to  the  esteem  in 
which  he  is  held  by  his  play-going  friends,  and  to 
the  inexhaustible  fund  of  wit  and  good-tempered 
humour  of  the  author. 

He  has  been  equally  successful  in  a  somewhat 
different  style  of  drama,  witness  The  Colonel — 
written  just  at  the  time  when  the  aesthetic  craze 
roamed  over  the  land,  making  ugly  and  affected  all 
it  touched. 

Although    it   seems  difficult   to  believe,  Mr. 


p.  c.  burnand 


Burnand  sent  a  good  many  contributions  to  Punch 
before  any  of  his  little  jokes  were  considered  fit  to 
take  their  place  in  its  pages ;  however,  the  then 
editor  was  entertaining  an  angel  unawares,  for 
since  the  publication  of  Caudle  Curtain  Lectures 
no  serial  ever  published  in  Punch  met  with  the 
success  of  his  Happy  Thoughts. 

It  is  now  eleven  years  ago  since  Mr.  Burnand 
was  invited  to  succeed  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  as  editor 
of  our  venerable  facetious  contemporary,  and  it 
must  be  owned  that  he  has  done  not  a  little  to 
brighten  up  its  pages  and  put  new  life  into  the 
literary  side  of  the  paper. 

It  is  said  that  he  always  glances  over  all  chance 
contributions  sent  in,  but  great  care  has  to  be 
exercised  in  accepting  stray  jokes,  however  good. 
In  such  cases  it  is  highly  desirable  for  the  editor 
to  know  something  of  the  personal  character  of 
his  contributors,  apart  altogether  from  their  ability. 
But  Mr.  Burnand  knows  almost  every  witty  say- 
ing and  joke  under  the  sun,  and 
is  rarely  taken  in.  Oddly  enough 
the  now  famous  advice  "  to 
people  about  to  marry,"  came 
in  from  a  hitherto  unknown 
contributor,  and  was  naturally 
seized  upon  with  joy  by  the 
editor,  who  remunerated  the 
humorist  with  the  handsome 
figure  of  £2  for  the  line  and 
a  half. 

Mr.  Burnand  lives  at  27, 
The  Boltons,  Kensington,  and 
a  charming  house  it  is.  Most 
of  his  time  when  at  home  is 
spent  in  his  study.  All  round 
the  room  are  book-shelves, 
filled  with  books  on  every 
imaginable  subject.  He  has 
two  favourite  chairs — a  black 
ebony  one,  which  he  uses  when 
writing,  and  a  more  luxurious 
leather-covered  one  which  he 
occupies  when  reading. 

At  the  side  of  his  writing- 
table  stands  a  little  wooden 
model  of  a  stage,  which  is  over 
twenty- five  years  old.     It  represents  the  stage  of 
the  old  Royalty  Theatre,  and  is  greatly  prized  by 
its  owner. 

Mr.  Burnand  is  a  very  keen  smoker,  and  is 
especially  attached  to  his  pipes,  of  which  he  has  a 
large  collection  of  every  sort  and  kind.  He  pays 
little  attention  to  appearances,  and  cares  nothing 
about  his  clothes  so  long  as  they  are  comfortable. 
He  is  a  most  entertaining  companion,  and  his  face 
is  never  seen  to  better  advantage  than  when 
animated  with  the  interest  he  takes  in  telling  one 
of  the  anecdotes  of  which  he  seems  to  possess  an 
inexhaustible  supply. 

Mr.  Burnand  is  very  popular  with  his  staff'.  He 
is  a  Conservative  in  opinion,  a  Roman  Catholic  in 
faith,  and  is  fond  of  recalling  that  in  his  early 
youth  he  thought  himself  destined  for  the  priest- 
hood, little  guessing  that  he  would  end  by  being 
one  of  the  leading  humorists  of  the  day. 
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M.  EUGENE  CLEMENCEAU, 

Editor-Proprietor  of  La  Justice. 


CLEMENCEAU  has  earned  for 
himself  the  title  of  "  The  Warwick 
of  the  French  Ministries."  He  is 
said  to  make  and  unmake  Govern- 
ments with  the  same  ease  that 
humbler  mortals  build  up  and  blow 
away  houses  of  cards. 

Like  many  Frenchmen  who  have 
afterwards  made  a  name  in  politics  and  journalism, 
M.  Clemenceau  began  life  as  a  doctor.  He  prac- 
tised for  many  years  in  one  of  the  most  populous 
districts  of  Paris,  and  even  to  this  day  retains  his 
post  of  Doctor  to  the  Opera. 

His  first  plunge  into  public  life  was  made  im- 
mediately after  the  war  of  1870.  He  at  once 
posed  himself  as  a  Radical  of  an  extreme  type,  yet 
notwithstanding  his  advanced 
opinions  he  was  twice  in  serious 
danger  of  losing  his  life  during 
the  Commune,  firstly  because 
he  endeavoured  unsuccessfully 
to  save  the  lives  of  two  of  the 
hostages  condemned  to  be  shot 
as  an  example  to  their  friends 
outside  the  city ;  and,  secondly, 
because  he  had  ventured  to 
differ  with  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Communists  on 
some  trifling  matter.  Dis- 
gusted with  the  turn  affairs 
had  taken,  he  retired  into 
private  life  ;  but  a  year  or  two 
later  saw  him  again  to  the 
front  as  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Paris  Municipal  Council, 
of  which  he  became  successively 
secretary,  vice-president,  and 
eventually  president. 

His  great  chance  came  when 
he  got  into  the  French  Parlia- 
ment. He  had  always  written 
on  and  off  for  all  the  Liberal 
organs,  but  when  he  found 
himself  really  sitting  among  the  rulers  of  the 
land  he  apparently  thought  that  he  had  better 
devote  his  attention  to  creating  and  running  an 
organ  of  his  own.  This  is  how  it  came  about  that 
M.  Clemenceau  has  now  for  many  years  been 
editor  and  chief  proprietor  of  the  influential 
Radical  journal  La  Justice. 

Some  idea  of  his  mental  and  physical  endurance 
may  be  given  by  the  statement  that  every  year 
sees  365  leaders  signed  by  him  occupy  the  most 
prominent  place  on  the  first  page  of  his  paper, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  he  has  always  been 
lecognised  as  the  active  leader  of  the  Advanced 
Left  in  the  French  Chamber.  His  opposition  to 
the  Tonquin  policy  decided  the  fall  of  Ferry,  and 
it  was  a  resolution  moved  by  him  that  led  to  the 
thorough  investigation  of  the  Wilson  scandals,  and, 
indirectly,  to  the  fall  of  Grevy. 

Clemenceau  always  frankly  poses  himself  as  a 


E.  CLEMENCEAU. 


journalist,  and  prefers  to  receive  distinguished 
visitors  in  his  editorial  sanctum  between  the  hours 
of  eight  and  midnight.  He  writes  his  leader  in 
something  like  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  really 
sees  the  paper  to  press. 

His  knowledge  of  the  English  language  makes  it 
easy  for  him  to  converse  with  all  the  distinguished 
Britons  who  come  to  Paris,  and  he  takes  the  keenest 
interest  in  everything  of  importance  that  goes  on 
in  Great  Britain. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  our  French  confrere 
ma}'  end  by  becoming  President  of  the  Republic  if 
the  Fates  are  propitious,  for  he  has  got  rid  of  his 
two  most  powerful  enemies — Ferry  and  Boulanger. 
His  connection  with  the  latter  was  very  curious 
and  interesting. 

Clemenceau  may  be  said  to  have  invented 
Boulanger ;  he  wanted  a  military  figure-head,  and 
so  pitched  upon  the  good-looking  and,  as  he 
thought,  inoffensive  General,  but  found,  as  he 
often  pathetically  exclaims,  that 
he  had  nourished  a  serpent  in 
his  bosom.  Known  as  one  of 
the  most  expert  swordsmen  in 
France,  he  acted  as  one  of  the 
seconds  to  the  then  Prime 
Minister,  M.  Floquet,  when  the 
latter  fought  his  now  famous 
duel  with  Boulanger  in  the 
»3uly  of  1888.  M.  Clemenceau 
has  also  been  principal  in  many 
like  encounters,  and  generally 
comes  off  victor. 

The  editor's  room  at  La 
Justice  is  a  fine  apartment: 
bookshelves  line  one  side  of 
the  room,  an  exquisite  statuette 
of  the  Venus  de  Milo  testifies 
to  M.  Clemenceau's  artistic 
taste,  while  a  bust  of  Gambetta, 
an  old  and  much  esteemed 
friend  of  his,  occupies  another 
corner. 

The  editor  of  La  Justice  has 
a  dread  of  the  interviewer,  but 
is  always  ready  to  expound  his 
theories,  provided  the  visitor 
a  good  and   reliable  intro- 


with 


comes  armed 
duction. 

Clemenceau  is  a  young-looking  man  of  fifty,  and 
is  proud  of  his  Yendean  ancestors,  who  foughty 
oddly  enough,  on  the  side  of  the  Royalists  in  the 
great  Revolution. 

As  a  journalist  he  may  be  put  on  the  same  level 
as  Rochefort  and  Paul  de  Cassagnac.  Gall  and 
venom  seem  to  drop  from  his  pen,  he  is  a  master  of 
slashing  satire,  and  never  so  happy  as  when  he  has 
found  out  and  probed  the  weak  joint  in  his  enemies' 
armour. 

La  Justice  keeps  well  to  the  front  in  its  foreign 
news.  M.  Clemenceau  has  correspondents  here, 
there,  and  everywhere,  and  when  anything  of 
special  interest  takes  place  in  any  part  of  France 
or  Belgium,  he  starts  at  five  minutes  notice  to  the 
scene  of  action,  writing  his  leader  or  correcting 
proofs  as  he  spins  along  in  the  train . 
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MR.   GEORGE   AUGUSTUS  SALA, 

Special  Correspondent,  Leader-writer,  Sala's  Journal,  etc. 


LTHOUGH  G.  A.  S.,  as  he  prefers  to  be 
more  familiarly  called,  may  be  said  to 
be  one  of  the  leading  journalists  of 
Great  Britain,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  what  he  has  not  been  during  his 
long,  prosperous  career. 

The  son  of  an  Italian  married  to  an 
English  lady,  well  known  in  her  day 
as  a  charming  and  accomplished  singer,  his  parents 
made  up  their  minds  that  a  painter  he  should  be, 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  during  three 
years  of  his  infancy  he  had  been  afflicted  with 
total  blindness.  He  soon  found,  however,  that 
though  he  could  make  a  good  many  stray  guineas 
by  drawing  clever  caricatures,  he  would  never  be 
able  to  make  a  living  by  his  pencil,  if  only  owing 
to  the  general  weakness  of  his 
sight. 

From  his  twentieth  to  his 
thirtieth  year  Mr.  Sala  may  be 
said  to  have  been  a  jack-of -all- 
trades,  from  an  assistant  scene 
painter  and  translator  of 
French  farces  to  advertising 
agent,  lecturer,  and  proprietor 
of  a  patent  pill. 

At  length  he  thought  he 
would  give  literature  a  turn, 
and  was  fortunate  enough  to 
find  in  Charles  Dickens,  then 
editing  Household  Words,  a 
true  and  constant  friend,  who 
once,  writing  to  John  Forster, 
observed,  "  I  find  him  a  very 
conscientious  fellow  ;  when  he 
gets  money  ahead  he  only 
works  the  more  indus- 
triously." The  author  of 
David  Copperfield  was  his 
literary  godfather,  and,  until 
the  great  novelist's  death, 
the  two  remained  firm 
friends. 

The  Daily  Telegraph,  a  paper  of  which  Mr.  Sala 
once  said  that  it  had  given  him  the  wages  of  an 
ambassador  and  the  treatment  due  to  a  gentle- 
man, was  at  that  time  in  its  early  youth.  During 
the  last  thirty  years  G.  A.  S.  has  been  one  of  the 
most  prominent  members  of  its  staff,  and  indeed 
it  was  for,  and  in  connection  with,  The  Daily 
Telegraph  that  he  first  made  his  mark  as  Special 
Correspondent  during  the  American  War  in 
1863. 

Whenever  there  has  been  anything  doing  any- 
where, from  Russia  to  Portugal,  Mr.  Sala  has  gone 
to  represent  the  interests  of  The  Daily  Telegraph. 
His  letters  about  the  Franco- Prussian  war  were 
some  of  the  most  graphic  and  accurately  written 
during  those  eventful  months,  and  the  charming 
volume,  Paris  Herself  Again,  which  he  found 
time  to  write  the  year  following,  remains  to 
this  day  one  of  the  best  familiar  guides  to  the 


gay  city  that  the  tourist  can  take  along  with 
him. 

He  has  written  upwards  of  7,000  leading  articles 
on  every  conceivable  subject,  political,  social, 
literary,  artistic,  and  culinary,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  if  G.  A.  S.  has  one  weakness,  it  is  that  of 
taking  too  great  an  interest  in  things  eatable  and 
drinkable. 

His  career  furnishes  a  striking  example  of 
pluck  and  honest  hard  work,  and  he  may  thus  be 
said  to  afford  direct  encouragement  to  all  beginners 
in  his  profession.  Although  he  is  supposed  to  be 
gifted  with  a  sort  of  intuitive  knowledge  of  every 
subject  under  the  sun,  few  people  realise  what 
years  and  years  of  laborious  study  and  long 
sustained  effort  has  been  needed  to  lead  to  this 
universal  intelligence. 

His  voluminous  note -books  are  no  mere  series 
of  volumes,  but  a  complete  library,  filled  not  only 
with  printed  cuttings,  but  containing  folio  after 
folio  of  extracts  copied  out  in 
his  own  neat  hand,  the  whole- 
carefully  indexed  so  that  at  a 
moment's  notice  he  can  turn 
up  something  about  any  sub- 
ject, and  find  an  appropriate 
anecdote  or  proverb  to  fill  in 
and  complete  what  he  has  to 
say. 

The  Salaesque  style  is  essen- 
tially familiar  and  gossipy, 
He  takes  his  readers  into  his 
confidence  and  tells  them  all 
about  himself,  his  loves  and 
hates,  his  prejudices,  his  tastes 
and  occupations,  and  gives 
them  various  recipes  for  mak- 
ing the  best  of  things  both  in 
this  life  and  in  the  next.  Mr. 
Sala  lives  in  a  flat  within  five 
minutes  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  has  reduced  all 
his  literary  work  to  a  thorough 
system,  dictating  many  hours 
a  day  to  a  number  of  discreet 
and  accomplished  shorthand 
writers ;  he  is  greatly  assisted 
in  all  his  labours  by  his  charming  wife,  the  lady 
who  edits  with  him  the  journal  which  bears  their 
name,  and  which,  I  am  glad  to  say,  is  being  appre- 
ciated by  the  reading  public  as  it  ought  to  be.  He- 
is  a  fluent  linguist,  numbers  among  his  friends  a 
host  of  French,  Italian,  and  Belgian  celebrities, 
and  is  considered  the  best  after-dinner  speaker  in 
the  three  kingdoms. 

Mr.  Sala's  study  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
rooms  I  know,  and  is  adorned  with  curiosities  in- 
numerable, every  one  of  which  has  its  history. 

Personally,  G.  A.  S.  is  a  most  fascinating  man ; 
he  is  simply  bubbling  over  with  merriment  and 
humour,  and  not  a  subject  can  turn  up  about  which 
he  has  not  some  anecdote.  He  is  of  medium  height, 
and  is  the  happy  possessor  of  a  remarkably  even 
temper,  which  helps  to  make  him  the  popular 
man  he  is.  Mr.  Sala  was  born  in  New  Street,. 
Manchester  Square,  on  November  14th,  1828. 
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MR.    GEORGE   ROBERT  SIMS, 

§Of  The  Referee. 
UMEMCALLY  speaking,  Mr.  George 
R.  Sims  is  probably  the  most  popular 
journalist     in    the  English-speaking 
world.    Whether  in  his  character  of 
"  Dagonet  "  of  The  Referee,   as  part 
author  of  a  dozen  successful  plays  and 
melodramas,  or  as  the  author  of  How 
the  Poor  Live,  Horrible  London, 
Mary  Jane  Married,  and  Tales  of  To-Day,  he 
is  equally  well  known  and  beloved  by  his  large 
public. 

He  was  born  forty-fire  years  ago  in  London,  and 
is  proud  of  being  a  cockney.  His  first  journalistic 
work  was  done  in  connection  with  Fun  and  The 
Weekly  Dispatch,  to  which  he  contributed  The 
Social  Kaleidoscope,  Three  Brass  Balls,  and 
The  Theatre  of  Life.  As 
dramatist  his  great  success  was 
made  with  The  Lights  of 
London,  which  ran  250  nights 
in  succession,  and  established 
the  fame  of  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett 
and  Miss  Eastlake. 

Two  years  later  In  The 
Ranks,  of  which  Mr.  Sims 
was  part  author,  ran  457  con- 
secutive nights,  but  notwith- 
standing this  success,  he  re- 
mained faithful  to  journalism 
and  popular  poetry,  and  also 
gave  up  much  of  his  time  to 
studying  the  condition  of  the 
poor  in  the  East- end ;  indeed 
a  series  of  letters  to  The  Daily 
News  on  this  and  kindred  sub- 
jects helped  to  focus  public 
opinion  on  the  housing  of  the 
working  classes,  and  brought 
about  a  Royal  Commission. 

Since  the  first  number  of  The 
Referee  appeared  he  has  never 
missed  contributing  to  its  pages 
a  weekly  causerie  entitled 
Mustard  and  Cress,  and  signed  "  Dagonet." 
These  paragraphs,  which  have  a  style  all  their 
own,  quite  apart  from  work  turned  out  by  any 
other  English-speaking  journalist  on  either  side 
of  the  globe,  are  not  done  at  any  special  hour,  but 
are  just  dotted  down  from  time  to  time  whenever 
"  he  feels  like  it." 

The  paragraphs  come  to  the  printers  from  all 
quarters  of  the  world,  and  at  all  times  of  the 
day  and  night,  written  on  perforated  slips  torn 
from  a  bulky  pocket-book  which  is  Mr.  Sims' 
most  faithful  companion.  Although  he  employs 
two  secretaries,  and  of  late  has  dictated  a  great 
part  of  his  work,  he  prefers  using  his  own  hand. 

He  is  always  taking  notes,  and  rarely  passes 
anything  of  interest  without  putting  down  a  short 
account  of  it,  or  making  a  "  mem."  with  a  view 
to  future  use. 

He  is  said  to  be  able  to  write  rhyme  as  easily  as 


prose,  and  there  is  a  story  extant  that  on  one 
occasion  when  The  Referee  on  going  to  press  was 
a  column  short,  he  bade  the  printer's  devil  wait, 
and  thereupon  sat  down  and  wrote  straight  off'  a 
poem  that  was  about  the  best  thing  he  ever 
wrote  in  his  life.  He  considers  that  the  one  great 
essential  for  good  work  is  absolute  quiet,  and  for 
this  reason  prefers  to  begin  his  work  after  dinner, 
when  most  people  are  thinking  of  going  to  bed. 

He  is  an  inveterate  smoker,  and  does  all  his 
work  on  a  pipe  of  tobacco  and  a  glass  of  very 
weak  whisky  and  water. 

His  wonderfully  successful  plays  are  usually 
written  in  collaboration.  Not  one  of  his  dramas 
have  ever  been  a  failure,  and  they  are  equally 
popular  in  Great  Britain  and  America.  Plot  is 
his  strong  point,  and  he  can  mentally  elaborate  a 
most  complicated  set  of  possibilities  under  the 
most  untoward  circumstances — on  the  top  of  a 
bus,  walking  along  the  Parade  at  Brighton,  or 
even  while  sauntering  along 
the  Whitechapel  Road.  During 
the  first  night  of  any  of  his 
plays  he  always  spends  an  hour 
in  the  gallery,  and  in  conse- 
quence has  become  quite  well 
known  to  humble  first-nighters, 
with  whom  he  is,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  enormously 
popular. 

His  How  the  Poor  Live 
brought  him  fame,  and  made 
a  distinct  difference  hence- 
forward in  the  lives  of  many 
of  those  whose  woes  and 
troubles  he  had  so  eloquently 
and  simply  portrayed. 

Mr.  Sims  is  a  man  of  great 
culture,  and  is  perhaps  as  well 
read  as  any  living  journalist. 
But  he  loves  to  devote  his  time 
to  the  interests  of  the  masses, 
and  has  no  desire  that  his  true 
merits  should  be  known  to  the 
world  at  large. 

He  glories  in  the  position 
he  has  gained  for  himself  as 
laureate  to  the  people,  but  although  his  works  are 
often  sneered  at  by  critics,  they  are  none  the  less 
appreciated  by  all  lovers  of  true  sentiment,  and 
his  thrilling  verses  have  brought  tears  to  the  eyes 
of  members  of  every  class  of  the  community. 

Mr.  Sims  lives  and  works  in  London,  and  his 
house  in  Regent's  Park  is  crammed  with  curios 
and  artistic  treasures  from  every  clime.  He  has 
two  studies.  One  overlooks  the  Park,  and  is 
more  of  a  show-room  than  anything  else,  for  it  is 
seldom  used  by  its  master  when  he  has  any  serious 
work  on  hand.  His  real  business  room  is  down 
stairs,  and  here  nothing  is  allowed  a  place  that  is 
not  needed  in  his  labours.  Comfort,  appearance, 
everything  is  sacrificed  to  convenience.  His  table 
is  strewn  with  books  of  reference  and  papers,  and 
his  wall,  where  it  is  not  covered  with  bookshelves, 
is  hung  with  flaring  playbills  and  posters  depicting 
incidents  in  the  plays  he  has  written. 
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britie; 


BLIND   CELEBRITIES   IN  AMERICA. 


New  York. 


QUARTER,  of  a  century  ago  there  were 
but  two  or  three  avenues  of  employ- 
ment open  to  the  sightless ;  now  there 
are  fully  a  score,  and  new  ones  are 
being  constantly  added  to  the  list.  In 
nearly  every  large  city  of  America  care- 
ful instruction  is  now  given  to  the 
blind,  and  they  profit  by  it  to  a  very 
marked  degree. 

Experience  has  suggested  many  improvements 
in  the  methods  employed  by  teachers  of  the  blind, 
and,  though  in  training  himself  for  the  task  of  self- 
support  he  has  to  confront  and  overcome  double 
the  difficulties  that  await  the  person  who  can  see, 
to-day  the  name  of  the  blind  man  who  is  able  not 
only  to  support  Mmself,  but  to  secure  what  could 
justly  be  termed  a  luxurious  living,  is  legion. 

The  List  Includes— 

John  B.  Herreshoff,  of  Bristol,  R.I.,  though 
blind  since  his  fifteenth  year,  was  the  founder  and  is 
the  present  head  of  one  of  the  best  known  ship- 
building firms  in  the  United  States. 

Not  since  boyhood  has  he  been  able  to  see  the 
graceful  outlines  of  the  ships  and  schooners  and 
yachts  which  plough  the  blue  waters  in  sight  of 
which  he  was  born  ;  but  he  carries  perfect  pictures 
of  them  in  his  memory,  and  it  is  upon  this  gallery 
that  he  draws  in  devising  the  plans  which  have  made 
his  name  a  familiar  one  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

When  a  description  of  a  piece  of  machinery  is 
read  to  him  he  can  at  once  point  out  its  merits 
and  defects,  and  so  fine  and  true  is  his  sense  of 
feeling  that  by  merely  running  his  fingers  over  the 
lines  of  a  design  he  can  gain  as  accurate  an  idea 
of  it  as  though  he  saw  it. 

Mr.  Herreshoft's  father  was  a  shipbuilder  before 
him,  and  the  son  early  displayed  a  bent  for  the 
same  calling.  He  had  been  in  business  on  his 
own  account  for  something  over  twenty  years,  and 
during  that  time,  with  the  aid  of  his  younger 
brother  Nathaniel,  has  designed  and  constructed 
many  of  the  swiftest  torpedo  boats  and  steam  and 
sailing  yachts  now  afloat. 

—a  Successful  Shipbuilder— 

To  his  genius  as  a  mechanic  he  adds  executive 
ability  of  the  highest  order.  He  looks  carefully 
after  the  financial  affairs  of  his  firm,  and  person- 
ally superintends  the  several  departments  of  a 
plant  employing  hundreds  of  men. 

A  visitor,  ignorant  of  his  misfortune,  seeing 
Mr.  Herreshoff  seated  in  his  office  dictating  letters 
and  receiving  reports,  or  strolling  unguided  about 
his  yards,  giving  directions  to  his  foremen,  would 
never  suspect  that  he  was  blind.    His  blindness  is 
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the  result  of  an  hereditary  weakness,  and  some  of 
his  brothers  and  sisters  are  similarly  afflicted. 

William  E.  Cramer,  though  blind,  has  been  for 
forty-five  years  the  editor  and  principal  proprietor 
of  The  Evening  Wisconsin,  a,  daily  paper  published 
in  Milwaukee.  A  coasting  accident  in  his  child- 
hood rendered  him  blind  and  partially  deaf,  but 
did  not  prevent  him  from  securing  a  thorough  and 
adequate  education  and  entering  with  enthusiasm 
upon  a  successful  editorial  career. 

In  1843  he  began  work  on  a  newspaper  in 
Albany,  where  he  became  the  friend  of  Weed, 
Greeley,  and  Raymond,  and  in  1847  removed  to 
Milwaukee,  where  he  built  the  journal  over  which 
he  presided  from  a  modest  weekly  to  one  of  the 
best-paying  dailies  in  the  North-West. 

—a  Milwaukee  Editor- 
Though  now  seventy-five  years  of  age  he  is  still 
a  hard  and  tireless  worker.  For  many  years  it 
has  been  his  custom  to  daily  dictate  several 
columns  of  editorial  matter  to  a  stenographer.  The 
leading  journals  of  the  country  are  read  to  him 
by  the  aid  of  an  audiphone,  and  in  this  way  he 
keeps  f  ully  informed  on  current  events  and  changes 
in  public  opinion. 

He  has  been  a  great  traveller,  and  with  his  wife, 
who  is  his  constant  companion,  has  visited  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada ;  journeyed  to 
Mexico  and  Central  America,  and  made  several 
trips  to  Europe. 

He  was  one  of  the  foreigners  locked  up  in 
beleagured  Paris  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war, 
and  compelled  to  subsist  for  weeks  upon  mule  meat. 
Mr.  Cramer  is  a  man  of  classical  education.  He 
was  graduated  from  Union  College  with  high 
honours,  and  before  he  went  into  newspaper  work 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar. 

—a  Citizen  Farmer- 
William  W.  Davenport,  of  Leyden,  was  born 
blind,  one  of  a  family  of  eight  children,  who  were 
left  penniless  and  fatherless  when  they  were  very 
young,  but  he  is  now  a  man  of  large  means  and 
one  of  the  most  extensive  and  prosperous  farmers 
in  Western  Massachusetts.  His  success  has 
resulted  solely  from  his  own  energy  and  ability, 
and  no  part  of  it  is  due  to  aid  from  others. 

His  farm  covers  700  acres,  and  he  knows  its 
soil  and  topography  perfectly.  He  is  a  splendid 
judge  of  live  stock,  and  is  often  employed  as  a 
judge  to  guide  buyers  in  the  market.  In  passing 
judgment  he  is  guided  solely  by  the  sense  of  feel- 
ing, yet  seldom,  if  ever,  makes  a  mistake.  He 
buys  and  sells  hundreds  of  cattle  every  year,  and 
frequently  buys  and  handles  £20,000  worth  of 
wool  in  a  twelvemonth. 

In  the  affairs  of  his  town  he  is  a  leading  and 
influential  citizen,  and  is  always  quick  to  come  to 
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the  assistance  of  any  one  whom  he  believes  is  being 
imposed  upon.  He  asks  no  favours  of  any  one, 
and  is  prompt  to  defend  his  own  rights. 

He  frequently  visits  New  York  and  Boston  on 
business  trips,  and  always  goes  alone,  yet  has  never 
had  the  slightest  mishap  in  travelling. 

Dr.  James  R.  Coche,  of  Boston,  is  another  very 
remarkable  blind  man.  He  recently  graduated 
from  the  Boston  University  School  of  Medicine 
near  the  head  of  his  class,  and  proposes  to  become 
a  specialist  in  diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs. 
A  physician's  blunder  when  he  was  an  infant  cost 
him  his  sight. 

He  was  carefully  educated,  and  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  his  guardian  that  he  should  become  a 
musician,  but  when  he  was  twenty-one  financial 
reverses  left  him  penniless  and  dependent  upon  his 
own  resources  for  support.  He  learned  the  mas- 
sage treatment,  and  while  practising  it  as  a  means 
of  livelihood  determined  to  study  medicine. 

With  that  object  in  view  he  settled  in  Boston 
eight  years  ago,  and  since  then,  without  aid  from 
others,  has  not  only  paid  all  his  college  expenses, 
but  has  also  purchased  a  valuable  medical  library. 

At  the  outset  his  professors  seriously  questioned 
his  ability  to  master  the  mysteries  of  practical 
anatomy,  but  he  did  so  with  methods  of  his  own 
devising,  and  his  closing  examinations  in  this 
branch  showed  a  record  of  98  per  cent.  In 
clinical  surgery  he  received  a  still  higher  average. 

—a  Hospital  Doctor— 

As  there  are  no  medical  works  printed  in  raised 
type  he  was  compelled  to  hire  some  one  to  read 
aloud  to  him,  and  for  nearly  four  years  he  had  a 
reader  six  hours  a  day  in  summer  and  three  in 
winter.  Dr.  Coche  is  now  engaged  in  hospital 
practice,  and  will  eventually  settle  in  Boston. 

He  is  not  the  only  blind  man  who  is  a  physician. 
Dr.  Babcock,  of  Chicago,  a  graduate  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  York,  has 
been  for  several  years  an  eminent  specialist  on 
diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs. 

Martin  N.  Kollogg,  the  blind  meteorologist,  is 
one  of  the  best  known  residents  of  St.  Paul.  He 
is  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican  War,  and  was  the 
first  American  to  plant  the  stars  and  stripes  on 
the  walls  of  Chapulteptic.  He  established  the 
first  drug  store  opened  in  the  territory  of  Minne- 
sota, and  later  acquired  a  competence  Lin  the  toy 
business. 

-and  a  Blind  Astronomer. 

He  became  in  his  youth  an  ardent  student  of 
astronomy  and  meteorology,  and  such  he  has  con- 
tinued through  life.  He  has  been  totally  blind 
for  the  past  thirteen  years,  but  during  that  time 
has  never  relinquished  his  studies,  and  is  con- 
stantly making  weather  forecasts  and  predictions 
remarkable  for  their  accuracy.  He  keeps  himself 
informed  as  to  the  positions  of  the  various  planets 
and  the  prevailing  atmospheric  conditions  by  the 
aid  of  members  of  his  family. 

Frequent  planetary  observations  are  taken  by 
his  wife  and  two  daughters,  the  latter  both  well- 
educated  young  ladies,  who,  from  their  constant 
reading   of   works   on   astronomy  and  kindred 


sciences  to  their  father,  are  the  best-informed 
young  women  in  these  branches  of  learning  to  be 
found  in  America. 

With  their  mother  they  are  almost  constantly 
making  meteorological  observations  and  reporting 
them  to  their  father. 

Magazine  articles  on  matters  relating  to  astro- 
nomy and  meteorology  are  read  to  Mr.  Kellogg  by 
one  of  his  family.  Thus,  with  the  knowledge 
acquired  prior  to  his  blindness,  he  is  enabled  to 
keep  pace  with  the  march  of  science  in  this 
direction,  and  even  to  surpass  the  scientist  himself 
in  the  accuracy  of  the  observations  and  predictions 
he  is  all  the  time  making. 

As  the  blind  person's  only  association  with  the 
world  about  is  by  means  of  sound,  it  is  not  at 
all  surprising  that  it  is  through  a  musical  training 
that  the  great  majority  of  them  are  fitted  to  earn 
a  livelihood.  In  various  parts  of  the  United 
States  there  are  now  150  blind  people  employed 
as  piano  tuners. 

There  are  fully  as  many  more  who  are  teachers 
of  music  in  schools  for  the  blind,  nearly  500  who 
are  private  teachers  of  music,  100  who  are  church 
organists,  15  or  20  who  are  composers  and  pub- 
lishers of  music,  and  a  large  number  who  are 
dealers  in  musical  instruments. 

Music  as  a  Means  of  Livelihood. 

Steinway  and  Sons  employ  two  blind  piano 
tuners.  One  of  them,  Gustavus  J.  Kaufmann, 
who  is  now  about  21  years  old,  has  been  blind 
from  his  second  year.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  an  accomplished 
tuner.  He  lives  in  Brooklyn,  and  goes  to  and 
from  his  work  unattended.  His  evenings  are 
given  to  piano  practice,  and  he  has  frequently 
appeared  in  concerts. 

He  gives  great  promise  as  a  composer,  and  many 
of  his  compositions,  which  include  piano  solos, 
sonatas,  songs,  and  male  choruses,  have  been 
accepted  and  published.  Albert  Leitz,  the  other 
blind  piano  tuner  employed  by  the  Steinways,  is 
also  an  expert  workman. 

 «=OQQQ3X33©*==  

In  the  middle  of  September  appeared  from 
Messrs.  Cassell's  great  establishment  a  new  paper 
for  boys  called  Chums.  It  is  very  nicely  got  up, 
and  full  of  strong,  stirring  material,  which  should 
certainly  commend  itself  to  youths  of  the  better 
classes.  The  editor  is  Mr.  Max  Pemberton,  a 
clever  young  journalist,  who  has  in  his  time  written 
for  almost  every  paper  that  accepts  material  from 
outside  contributors,  and  who  has  also  done  a  good 
deal  of  editing  work.  He  is  quite  an  authority  on 
sports  of  every  description,  and  a  good  athlete 
himself.  Under  his  care  Chums  may  be  relied 
upon  to  reach  and  keep  a  high  standard.  Surely 
it  was  a  mistake,  however,  in  the  first  number  to 
give  the  impression — though  only  in  a  joking 
manner — that  the  editor  is  a  bald-headed  old 
customer  of  about  sixty.  The  readers  of  the 
paper  would,  I  am  sure,  feel  far  more  interested 
in  its  editor  and  his  work  if  they  were  given  a 
better  idea  of  his  personality. 
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MR.    MICHAEL  DAVITT, 
BALLYBRACK. 


M.P.,  AT 


The  World, 


HERE  are  few  prettier  spots  in  all 
Ireland  than  the  broad  stretch  o5 
picturesque  country  lying  between 
Killiney  Hill  and  the  range  of  cone- 
shaped  mountains  towering  above  the 
boundary  line  which  separates  the 
counties  of  Dublin  and  Wicklow. 
On  the  southern  slope  of  Killiney 
Hill,  looking  across  the  intervening  plain  to  the 
blue  mountains  of  Wicklow,  lies  the  village  of 
Ballybrack,  to  which  every  Dublin  magnate,  be  he 
mercantile  or  official,  hopes  some  day  or  other  to 
retire. 

To  the  average  car-driver  the  best  known  dwell- 
ing in  the  whole  place  is  "  Land  League  Cottage," 
although  it  is  utterly  devoid  of  any  architectural 
pretension,  and  you  might  take  it  at  first  sight  for 
the  abode  of  some  fairly  well-to-do  artisan.  A 
close  inspection,  however,  reveals  the  fact  that 
"  Mister  Davitt's  "  home  at  Ballybrack  stands  in 
an  acre  and  a  half  of  admirably  laid-out  garden, 
commanding  nearly  all  the  salient  features  of  the 
surrounding  landscape. 

The  One-armed  Patriot— 

As  he  bids  you  welcome  to  his  house,  you  per- 
ceive that  his  right  arm  is  missing,  but  there  is 
something  almost  juvenile  in  his  playful  eye  and 
soft  caressing  speech,  although  time  and  trouble 
have  long  since  grizzled  his  curly  hair  and  care- 
fully trimmed  beard. 

No  sooner  is  the  threshhold  of  "  Land  League 
Cottage  "  crossed,  than  the  blending  of  the  Irish 
and  American  flags  in  a  trophy  over  the  dining- 
room  door  reminds  you  forcibly  of  Mr.  Davitt's 
nationality.  A  corridor,  lined  with  every  con- 
ceivable sort  of  framed  congratulatory  address, 
runs  right  across  the  house,  dividing  the  living 
and  sleeping  apartments  into  two  groups. 

-  and  the  Relies  of  his  Prison  Days. 

These  testimonials  come  from  every  part  of 
Great  Britain,  as  well  as  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Australia,  and  overflow  from  the 
central  passage  into  Mrs.  Davitt's  parlour,  where 
photographs  from  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  Italy  do 
duty  for  the  costly  pictures  you  look  for  in  vain 
at  "  Land  League  Cottage." 

Of  gilt  frames,  however,  there  are  a  pair,  and 
ihey  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  of  honour  on  the 
walls ;  but  a  closer  examination  reveals  the  fact 
that  they  enshrine  nothing  more  artistic  than  two 
tickets  of  leave,  the  one  granted  by  a  Tory,  the 
other  by  a  Liberal,  Government ! 

Michael  Davitt  can  afford  to  smile  grimly  as  he 
looks  at  them  now,  but  a  deeply  drawn  sigh  tells 
vou  that  he  does  not  forget  the  story  they  tell  of 
nine  years'  penal  servitude  undergone  in  English 
convict -prisons,  although  he  jokingly  calls  them 
"  patents  of  Irish  political  nobility,"  and  explains 
that  "  they  are  evidences  of  his  impartiality  in  the 
matter  of  receiving  '  favours '  from  both  English 
parties." 


Mr.  Davitt  will  never  hide  these  gruesome  relics  ; 
they  will  probably  one  day  be  buried  with  him, 
but  his  habitual  good  humour  returns  when  he 
comes  to  speak  of  the  neat  "fixings  and  furni- 
ture "  and  "the  rich- toned  cottage  piano  "  given 
him  by  his  grateful  compatriots  on  the  occasion  of 
his  marriage  only  five  years  ago. 

The  study  overlooking  the  tree-covered  hills  is 
evidently  the  "  den "  of  a  hard  worker.  The 
well-chosen  collection  of  books  unquestionably 
belongs  to  a  man  of  literary  pursuits,  while  his 
two  books,  Leaves  From  a  Prison  Diary  and 
Defence  of  the  Land  League  (although  not 
visible  on  the  shelf  before  you),  are  evidence  of 
more  enduring  authorship. 

At  "  Land  League  Cottage  "  you  look  in  vain 
for  the  "  fierce  agitator  "  so  much  dreaded  by  his 
enemies. 

His  Love  of  Literature— 

"When  at  Ballybrack,  Michael  Davitt  puts  up 
his  Separatist  shillelagh,  and  turns  his  Home  Rule 
sword  metaphorically  into  a  literary  pruning- hook. 
By  disposition  he  is  rather  a  student  than  a 
politician,  and  you  cannot  talk  to  him  for  five 
minutes  when  under  the  shelter  of  his  own  roof 
without  feeling  that  it  can  be  no  mere  anxiety  for 
popularity  which  draws  him  away  from  the  country 
life  he  loves  so  passionately  to  the  worry  and 
turmoil  of  the  platform,  for  which  he  has  never 
disguised  his  rooted  aversion. 

His  pastime  is  floriculture,  and  at "  Land  League 
Cottage "  certain  beds  are  set  apart  for  the 
blossoms  which  were  his  favourites  when  he  tended 
the  infirmary  garden  at  Portland  ten  years  ago, 
and  brought  Roupell's  deserted  plot  of  ground 
again  into  cultivation.  Blackbirds  and  thrushes 
thrive  amazingly  in  Mr.  Davitt's  shrubberies,  and 
their  song  recalls,  though  with  very  different 
surroundings,  the  melody  of  that  "  little  C3n- 
fiding  friend,"  to  whom  he  affectionately  inscribed 
Prison  Leaves. 

—and  the  Story  of  his  Life. 

While  walking  by  your  host's  side  along  the 
shady  paths  of  his  garden,  he  tells  you  in  his  own 
fashion  the  story  of  his  chequered  career.  Born 
in  1846  at  Sraide,  in  County  Mayo,  he  had  already 
begun  to  work  for  his  living,  when  his  parents 
were  "  ejected  "  ten  years  later  from  their  holding 
and  migrated  to  Lancashire.  While  "  minding  "  a 
cotton-mill  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  ri^ht 
arm,  but  this  accident  gave  him  three  years  of  hard 
study  in  the  Wesleyan  school  to  which  he  was  sent 
by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest. 

He  then  obtained  employment  in  the  local  post- 
office,  where  he  mastered  the  art  of  printing,  and 
soon  became  an  efficient  "  typo,"  perfecting  his 
education  at  night  by  constant  attendance  at  a 
Mechanics'  Institute. 

His  father,  an  old  follower  of  O'Connell's,  was 
always  an  ardent  ISTationalist,  and  before  he  was 
twenty  Michael  Davitt  found  himself  mixed  up  in 
one  of  the  revolutionary  movements  which  he 
regarded  at  that  time  as  the  only  means  of  righting 
his  country's  wrongs.  He  induced  the  other 
members  of  his  family  to  emigrate  to  America,  and 
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he  became  one  of  the  Fenian  leaders  in  England. 
In  1870  he  was  arrested,  tried  on  a  charge  of 
treason -felony,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  fifteen 
years'  penal  servitude. 

He  continued  in  prison  for  nearly  eight  years, 
when  he  was  released  by  a  Tory  Government.  He 
owes  three  terms  of  imprisonment  to  the  Liberals, 
while  he  can  place  three  orders  of  liberation  to  the 
credit  of  the  Conservatives.  After  his  release  he 
met  Parnell,  and  went  over  to  Ireland  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  at  his  birth- 
place. 

Remembering  keenly  the  experiences  of  his  own 
people,  he  always  felt  very  strongly  about  land 
Jaws  and  landlords,  and  his  sentiments  on  the 
subject  were  in  no  way  softened  by  finding,  on 
arriving  in  America,  that,  although  his  mother 
lived  to  welcome  him,  his  father  had  died  broken- 
hearted a  twelvemonth  after  his  sentence  had  been 
passed. 

How  he  Organised  the  Land  League- 
He  now  set  about  organising  the  Land  League, 
delivering  lectures  on  the  subject  in  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Chicago.  Coming  home  again  in 
1879,  he  once  more  conferred  with  the  Irish 
leaders,  and,  in  the  end,  the  Land  League  was 
formally  started.  Other  trips  across  the  Atlantic 
followed ;  money  began  to  pour  into  the  Land 
League  treasury;  but  in  February,  1881,  Sir 
William  Harcourt  caused  him  to  be  re-arrested, 
although  his  treatment  at  Millbank  was  a  good 
deal  milder  than  when  he  was  first  incar- 
cerated. 

He  was  subsequently  transferred  to  Portland, 
where  he  remained  till  May  6th,  1882,  the  very 
day  on  which  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  was  mur- 
dered. In  the  following  year  Mr.  Gladstone 
regarded  his  "  incendiary  language "  as  coming 
under  a  statute  of  Edward  III.,  and  he  went  to 
prison  for  the  third  time  on  his  declining  to  be 
bound  over  to  keep  the  peace. 

—and  the  Consequences  of  so  Doing*. 

While  in  Portland,  for  which  place  he  confesses 
a  certain  weakness,  he  was  elected  by  his  present 
constituents  as  a  protest  against  the  treatment  he 
had  received,  but  the  House  of  Commons  rejected 
him  on  the  motion  of  Sir  Henry  James.  When 
his  disqualification  was  removed,  he  declined  to 
serve,  as  he  had  firmly  resolved  only  to  enter  such 
a  British  Parliament  as  would  pass  a  Home  Bule 
Bill. 

"  This,"  he  adds,  looking  you  full  in  the  face, 
"  was  a  promise  I  made  to  Parnell,  and  I  have 
kept  it." 

During  Mr.  Davitt's  sojourn  at  Dartmoor  and 
Portland  he  had  abundant  leisure  for  reflection. 
The  upshot  of  his  prison -thoughts  was  the  con- 
viction that  revolutionary  methods  were  powerless 
to  effect  any  useful  object,  and  on  this  belief  he 
has  acted  consistently  ever  since.  He  gives  great 
credit  to  his  late  leader  for  having  persuaded  the 
majority  of  the  Irish  people,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  to  put  their  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  con- 
stitutional agitation  for  the  redress  of  Irish 
wrongs. 


A  TALK  WITH  MR.  J.  A.  FROUDE. 

By  Raymond  Bla.thwa.yt,  in  Independent,  New  York. 

S  we  sat  at  luncheon,  Mr.  Froude  sud- 
denly turned  to  me  and  said,  "  Did 
Cardinal  Manning  ever  tell  you  about 
our  Metaphysical  Society  ?  Oh,  he 
didn't.  Well,  I'll  tell  you  about  it  now. 

"  It  was  started  many  years  ago  by 
Tennyson  and  Knowles.  Tennyson 
always  wanted  to  prove^that  there  was 
a  future  life.  That  was  the  origin  of  it,  though  he 
never  got  it  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt. 

"  There  were  thirty  of  us,  representing  every 
shade  of  thought  and  opinion — Manning,  Ward,  St. 
George  Mivart  (the  scientific  Catholic),  Tennyson, 
Gladstone,  Boundell  Palmer,  Huxley,  Tyndall, 
Buskin,  two  or  three  Anglican  bishops,  myself, 
and  others.  We  used  to  talk  of  the  future  life,  of 
conscience,  of  God. 

A  Strange  Old-day  Club. 

"  We  dined  together  regularly,  and  then  dis- 
cussed. We  lasted  two  years.  We  never  once 
quarrelled,  though  we  talked  with  the  utmost 
frankness  and  plainness.  I  remember  once  we 
discussed  the  possibility  of  miracles.  I  said  there 
could  be  no  doubt  as  to  their  possibility,  for  there 
was  a  living  miracle  in  the  fact  of  such  a  society 
as  ours  existing  at  all. 

"  And  at  all  events,  though  we  never  could  agree, 
there  was  one  good  result.  We  had  learned  not 
to  hate.  Curiously  enough,  neither  Manning  nor 
Gladstone  impressed  us  with  their  powers  of 
debating.  Manning,  of  course,  was  blinded  by 
his  superstition. 

"  Manning  and  Martineau,  one  of  our  most  valu- 
able members,  presented  a  curious  spectacle  sitting 
together  in  perfect  amity.  But  then  Manning 
used  to  admit,"  and  as  Mr.  Froude  spoke,  I  re- 
called how  the  old  cardinal  more  than  once  said 
the  same  thing  to  me,  "  that  there  was  great  ex- 
cuse for  heresy  nowadays ;  for,"  said  he,  "  people 
have  been  born  into  it." 

What  he  Thinks  of  the  New  Journalism. 

As  we  wandered  about  the  pretty  grounds,  Mr. 
Froude  now  and  again  drawing  my  attention  to 
some  rare  plant,  and  especially  to  the  oranges  and 
lemons  which  were  growing  in  the  open,  we  touched 
upon  the  new  literature,  and  Mr.  Froude  acknow- 
ledged frankly  that  he  did  not  know  much 
about  it. 

"  Budyard  Kipling  is  sharp  and  clever,"  said  he, 
"  especially  in  his  poetry.  But  I  should  think  he 
had  no  real  education.  Although  I  said  the  other 
day  in  Scotland  that  young  men  should  learn 
chiefly  only  those  things  which  fit  them  for  prac- 
tical life,  yet  I  do  not  think  that  any  real  scholar- 
ship is  possible  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
Greek.    To  be  sure,  Carlyle  had  none." 

I  asked  him  if  he  knew  any  of  the  present  men 
of  letters. 

"  No,"  he  replied,  rather  wearily  ;  "  why  should 
I  trouble  to  know  all  these  new  people  ?  They 
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won't  live.  After  all,  taking  the  whole  of  the  last 
fifty  years,  Tennyson  and  Carlyle,  in  my  opinion, 
are  the  only  two  who  will  really  live  on  and  on. 
The  people  I  have  known  are  far  more  interesting 
than  those  of  to-day. 

"  You  will  say,"  he  added,  with  a  charming 
smile,  "  that  that  is  an  old  man's  story ;  but  I 
think  it  is  true.  Come  and  sit  down  here,"  he 
continued,  as  he  drew  up  two  chairs  in  the 
verandah,  whence  we  obtain  a  magnificent  view  of 
the  great  blue  sea  beyond. 

"  Come  and  sit  down  here,  and  I  will  tell  you 
about  some  of  the  people  I  have  known.  At 
Oxford,  of  course,  I  knew  all  the  Tractarians. 
There  was  my  own  brother,  Hurrell ;  there  was 
Keble,  who  never  liked  me;  Pusey,  of  whom  I 
was  always  fond. 

"  Then  there  was  Newman,  nothing  of  the  Don 
about  him.  It  was  his  vivid  earnestness  and  in- 
tense reality  that  gave  him  his  great  influence  over 
all  us  enthusiastic  young  fellows.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  I  ever  met,  though 
Carlyle  once  did  say  of  him  that  he  hadn't  got  the 
*  intellect  of  a  rabbit.'  I  quite  own,  however,  that 
his  intellect  was  not  improved  by  Rome. 

Some  Interesting  Tales— 

"  Then  there  was  Carlyle,  of  course.  He  was 
by  far  the  most  remarkable  man  I  have  ever 
known.  So  intense,  none  like  him.  No,"  con- 
tinued my  host,  in  reply  to  a  remark  of  mine  as  to 
the  peculiarity  of  his  phraseology — "  no,  he  wasn't 
in  the  least  affected.  His  writing  was  forged  out 
of  his  intensity.  He  had  a  more  real  faith  than 
almost  any  one  I  ever  met. 

"And  then  Stanley  and  Milman,  the  two  Deans, 
were  great  friends  of  mine.  Milman  greatly  dis- 
believed in  ecclesiastical  domineering.  I  can 
never  forget  his  amusement  at  the  dismay  he 
caused  in  Oxford  by  terming  Abraham  an  Arab 
sheik.  He  was  the  first  really  to  attempt  to 
liberate  the  Bible. 

—or  his  Old  College  Chums. 

"  Stanley  always  found  it  difficult,  as  a  high 
dignitary,  to  say  all  he  really  thought.  He  was  a 
fine,  pious,  sceptical  man.  He  was  very  fiery  for 
Colenso.  *  He  is  the  only  Bishop,'  he  once  said 
to  me,  '  who  will  be  remembered  a  hundred  years 
hence.' 

"  Colenso,  again,  produced  a  great  effect  on  me. 
I  can  remember  he  and  I  and  Carlyle  once  walked 
in  the  Park  together,  and  Colenso  was  very 
full  of  himself  and  his  troubles.  '  Poor  fellow,' 
said  Carlyle  when  he  had  gone, '  he  mistakes  it  for 
fame,  and  he  doesn't  know  it's  rather  an  extended 
pillory  he  is  standing  on.'  Kingsley  and  Maurice 
were  always  dear  friends  of  mine." 

Then  we  talked  of  Agnosticism,  which  my  host 
characterised  as  a  humble  and  respectful  attitude 
toward  the  Great  Unknowable,  and  which  he  said 
reminded  him  of  a  little  boy  who  was  telling 
stories  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  who,  when 
the  Lord  Mayor  asked  him  if  he  knew  where  little 
boys  went  to  who  told  stories,  replied,  "  No,  I 
don't  know,  and  you  don't  know ;  none  of  us 


knows."  "  I  should  like  to  know  what  became  of 
that  boy,"  added  Mr.  Froude,  with  a  smile. 

"  What  do  you  think,"  said  he,  turning  to  me, 
"  of  the  '  Black '  question  in  the  West  Indies, 
when  you  lived  there  ?  " 

"  Well,"  I  replied,  with  a  good  deal  of  hardihood, 
considering  my  acquaintance  with  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  new  thought,  "  I  really  think,  Mr. 
Froude,  that  in  many  ways  they  were  happier, 
both  in  America  and  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the 
old  days  of  slavery ;  for  though,  of  course,  the 
principle  was  infinitely  wrong,  the  practice  was 
often  all  that  it  should  have  been." 

His  Opinions  on  Slavery— 

"  Precisely,"  he  replied.  "  In  the  old  days 
there  was  a  human  relation  between  whites  and 
blacks ;  but  the  more  you  try  to  make  them  equal 
by  legislation,  the  bitterer  and  stronger  becomes 
the  social  prejudice.  The  feeling  against  colour 
in  the  States  has  only  arisen  since  slavery  was 
abolished. 

"  I  don't  in  the  least  approve  of  the  black  vote  ; 
Carlyle  was  very  angry  with  Disraeli  on  account 
of  the  Franchise  Bill.  It  is  all  part  of  the  same 
thing,  the  disintegration  of  the  old  bonds,  the 
doing  away  with  the  old  principles  of  authority. 

—and  Sentimental  Radicalism. 

"  And  look  at  all  the  rubbish  that  the  so-called 
'  friends  of  India '  are  advocating  with  regard  to 
the  government  by  the  Babus.  We  shall  lose 
India  if  we  don't  look  out.  Babus — people  who 
would  be  despised  by  their  own  people.  But  it  is 
all  this  ridiculous  sentimental  Radicalism  of  these 
latter  days." 

And  so,  grumbling  good-humouredly  against 
the  enthusiasms  and  the  new  ideas,  the  senti- 
mentalities and  the  aspirations  of  the  present  day, 
we  two  passed  down  the  old-fashioned  streets,  and 
so  out  of  sight. 

 -==aX*2®3Q»»*=—  

Fiji  is  getting  on.  It  possesses  Tour  newspapers, 
though,  true,  their  united  circulation  only  amounts 
to  1,350  copies.   

Probably  Constantinople  is  the  place  where 
foreign  newspapers  are  sold  more  freely  than 
anywhere  else.  Recent  changes  in  the  railway 
arrangements  have  granted  Constantinople  a  daily 
post  from  the  West,  and  the  result  of  this  is  that 
the  streets  are  simply  swarming  with  newsboys 
laden  with  foreign  papers.  This  state  of  affairs  is 
easy  enough  to  understand,  for  native  prints  pub- 
lished in  Constantinople  not  only  have  to  pay  a 
tax  of  two  paras  a  copy,  while  foreign  papers  are 
exempt  from  any  tax,  but  they  are  under  the  most 
rigid  censorship,  which  prohibits  editors  from  dis- 
cussing questions  of  the  day  and  from  publishing 
the  majority  of  the  important  foreign  telegrams. 
It  is  therefore  very  easy  to  understand  the 
preference  that  inhabitants  have  for  foreign 
journals,  as  from  these  they  stand  an  infinitely 
better  chance  of  learning  something  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  outside  world  than  they  do  from 
their  own  papers. 
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AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  B.  W.  LEADER, 
A.R.A. 

The  Illustrated  London  News,  London. 

7"  CTUATED  by  a  practical  as  well  as 
artistic  sense  of  beauty,  Mr.  Leader 
has  elected  to  make  his  home  in  the 
lovely  stretch  of  country  which  lies 
between  Guildford  and  Dorking,  close 
to  the  pretty  village  of  Shere. 

Burrows  Cross  was  built  by  Norman 
Shaw  for  the  late  Frank  Holl,  who 
used  it  merely  as  a  summer  residence.  Shortly 
before  his  death,  Mr.  Leader  bought  the  house, 
and  commissioned  the  architect  to  add  a  large  wing 
and  studio  to  the  original  structure,  thus  trans- 
forming it  into  a  very  fine  house. 

To  those  at  all  familiar  with  Mr.  Leader's  later 
work,  the  beautiful  scenery  immediately  sur- 
rounding Burrows  Cross  will  be  full  of  pleasant 
memories. 

The  Artist's  Home. 

The  splendid  clump  of  firtrees  has  played  its 
part  in  many  a  breezy  "  Leader,"  and  at  all  times 
of  the  year  the  wide  stretches  of  stabbly  grass  and 
yellow  furze  bushes,  backed  by  the  expanse  of  sky 
and  clouds  resting  on  the  horizon  line  of  a  distant 
range  of  downs,  provide  the  master  of  Burrows 
Cross  with  as  many  "  studies  "  of  ever-changing 
colour  as  he  is  likely  to  desire. 

"  I  found  that  I  could  not  paint  anywhere  but 
in  the  real  country,"  said  Mr.  Leader,  smiling,  as 
he  led  the  way  through  the  hall  and  billiard-room 
— the  latter  Mr.  Holl's  one-time  atelier — to  his 
beautiful  airy  studio,  which,  though  innocent  of 
any  so-called  "  properties,"  contains  a  great  carved 
black  oak  bookcase  ■  and  an  eighteenth-century 
writing-table,  now  used  as  a  store  cupboard  for  a 
choice  selection  oi  old  Worcester  china.  Persian 
rugs  lie  on  the  polished  floor,  and  over  the  marble 
fireplace  hang  the  tiny  first  sketches  of  some  of 
our  host's  best-known  pictures. 

Four  large  canvases,  on  which  Mr.  Leader  is 
now  actually  working,  are  supported  by  easels 
standing  two  deep,  and  lighted  by  the  great 
window  which  takes  up  the  whole  north  side  of 
the  studio. 

Some  of  his  Opinions. 

Mr.  Leader  delights  in  all  good  painting  for  its 
own  sake,  and  possesses  quite  a  unique  collection 
of  old  landscapes  and  modern  artists'  works.  In 
the  studio  hangs  Linnell's  "  The  Brook,"  one  of 
its  owner's  favourite  possessions. 

"  I  think  the  man  who  painted  that  picture," 
he  says  slowly,  "  was  one  of  the  masters  of  English 
landscape  art.  I  am  very  fond  of  what  may  be 
styled  early  nineteenth-century  art.  Look  at  this 
k  Glen  of  Eve,'  of  Mark  Centney,  a  picture,  by  the 
way,  exhibited  at  the  first  loan  exhibition  held  at 
Manchester  some  thirty  years  ago.  There  are  not 
many  people  wrho  could  paint  like  this  now." 

"  And  yet  the  technical  knowledge  of  our 
Academy  students  must  have  increased  sixty  per 
cent,  since  those  days  !  " 

"  Certainly.  I  do  not  doubt  the  truth  of  that, 
but  Nature  is  the  best  teacher  for  the  landscape- 


painter.  I  learn  something  new  every  time  I  do 
a  sketch  out  of  doors. 

"  I  believe  that  old,  or  at  least  elderly,  paysagists 
do  better  work  than  when  they  are  young.  Turner's 
best  work  was  done  during  the  middle  years  of  his 
life.  The  finest  Constables  were  done  when  the 
artist  was  between  forty  and  fifty. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  figure-painters 
often  perform  wonders  in  early  youth.  Think  of 
Raphael,  dead  at  thirty -seven,  yet  leaving  behind 
him  so  much  achieved  !  Wilkie's  4  Village  Poli- 
ticians,' by  most  reckoned  his  magnum  opus,  was 
painted  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  '  The  Blind 
Fiddler '  at  twenty-one." 

From  the  Office  - 

"  And  when  did  you  yourself  commence  paint- 
ing, Mr.  Leader  ?  " 

"  To  begin  at  the  very  beginning,  my  father,  E. 
Leader  Williams,  was  engineer  to  the  Severn 
Navigation  Commission,  and  was  anxious  to  bring 
me  up  to  his  own  profession  ;  but  he  himself  was 
very  fond  of  art,  and  used  to  give  up  all  his  spare 
time  to  painting,  so  I  suppose  that  this  gave  me 
the  first  idea  of  becoming  an  artist." 

"  And  did  you  begin  early  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  sold  my  first  picture  when  I  was 
nineteen  ;  but  I  could  only  paint  at  odd  times,  for 
my  father  was  naturally  opposed  to  my  making  art 
the  staff  of  life.  But  by  the  time  I  wras  twenty  I  had 
exchanged  the  making  of  plans  for  the  more  alluring 
pursuit  of  drawing  what  I  saw  around  me.  But  I 
never  had  any  '  lessons.'  Everything  I  know  I 
have  learnt  by  myself,  or,  rather,  through  the 
constant  study  of  Nature." 

"  And  did  you  not  find  it  very  uphill  work— I 
mean  from  the  practical  point  of  view  ?" 

—to  the  Academy. 

"  When  I  was  twenty-three  years  of  age  the 
Academy,  to  my  surprise  and  joy,  accepted  a  little 
study  of  cottage  children  blowing  bubbles.  It  was 
well  placed  by  the  Hanging  Committee,  and  a  cer- 
tain Mr.  Currie,  of  Philadelphia,  bought  the  pic- 
ture for  ,£50.  I  could  scarcely  believe  in  my  good 
fortune,  and  no  money  received  since  has  afforded 
me  half  or  a  quarter  the  satisfaction  and  pride  that 
the  worthy  American's  cheque  for  «£50  gave  me 
on  that  occasion." 

"  After  that  I  suppose  you  made  your  way 
rapidly  ?  " 

"  My  second  exhibited  picture  hangs  in  this 
room,"  said  Mr.  Leader,  shifting  one  of  the  easels 
and  disclosing  a  small  painting  of  a  pretty  Dutch- 
like cottage  interior — a  young  mother  rocking  her 
baby  to  sleep. 

"  Few  people  would  recognise  this  as  mine.  It 
was  painted  in  1856,  and  during  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year  I  paid  a  visit  to  Scotland,  which 
decided  my  vocation. 

"  Till  this  holiday  ramble  I  had  never  seen  any- 
thing higher  than  the  Malvern  Hills.  I  turned 
my  attention  to  landscape  art,  with  the  result  you 
know  of." 

"  And  in  your  wanderings  in  search  of  the  pic- 
turesque in  Nature  what  kind  of  scenery  did  you 
prefer  ? " 
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"  I  prefer  English  landscapes,  although  I  have 
spent  many  interesting  and  profitable  months  in 
Switzerland." 

"  Then,  I  am  fond  of  Wales,  and  have  proved  • 
my  affection  for  the  Principality  by  returning  there 
for  fresh  subjects  year  after  year." 

Among  Mr.  Leader's  best-known  works,  "  A 
Welsh  Cornfield  "  and  "  The  Village  and  Water  - 
fall of  Bettws-y-Coed  "  were  exhibited  in  the 
spring  of  1872-3  ;  and  three  years  later  he  went 
on  a  sketching  tour  in  North  Wales  with  Sir  R. 
Collier,  which  resulted  in  a  number  of  charming 
presentments  of  hitherto  little-known  Welsh 
scenery. 

Where  he  Paints  his  Pictures  - 

"Of  course,  now  I  devote  myself  to  sunny 
Surrey.  This  county  is  full  of  infinite  variety.  I 
have  got  a  little  movable  iron  studio,  which 
enables  me  really  to  paint  out  of  doors  without 
being  exposed  to  the  stress  and  discomfort  of  wind 
and  weather." 

"  One  can  work  much  longer  in  the  air  without 
getting  tired  than  indoors.  Besides,  I  am  a 
great  believer  in  drawing  inspiration  straight  from 
Nature.  Every  day  I  learn  something  new  of 
Nature  in  her  various  moods." 

I  asked  Mr.  Leader  whether  he  made  use  of 
specially  prepared  colours. 

"  I  am  often  asked  that  question  by  young 
artists.  I  always  say  to  them,  '  Yes,  I  do ;  they 
are  red,  blue,  and  yellow.'  Seriously,  anything 
can  be  done  with  those  three  colours.  I  could 
show  you  a  number  of  pictures  entirely  composed 
of  yellow  ochre,  cobalt  blue,  bright  red,  and 
white." 

"  I  suppose  you  make  a  great  many  preliminary 
sketches  before  you  begin  one  of  your  large  pic- 
tures?" 

"  I  spend  about  a  week  doing  a  number  of  studies 
of  the  scene  I  have  it  in  my  mind  to  paint,  doing, 
roughly  speaking,  two  sketches  a  day — one  by 
morning,  one  by  afternoon  light.  I  go  on  till  I 
have  thoroughly  learnt  the  landscape  in  all  its 
phases.  I  then  combine  the  sketches  into  a  mono- 
crome  of  the  same  size  as  my  picture  is  to  be. 
From  this  monochrome  the  painting  as  you  finally 
see  it  is  done." 

—and  When. 

"  Then  you  are  a  believer  in  the  power  of  black 
and  white  ?  " 

"  Most  certainly  I  am.  If  a  picture  does  not 
look  well  in  black  and  white,  it  will  never  come 
out  as  it  should  do  in  colours.  I  am  sure  that 
light  and  shade  are  literally  everything  in  land- 
scape art." 

"  And  how  long  does  the  actual  painting  of  one 
of  your  large  landscapes  take  you  ?  " 

"  I  generally  commence  painting  in  November 
those  pictures  which  are  to  be  in  the  following 
Academy.  'The  Manchester  Ship  Canal'  was,  I 
may  say,  only  begun  just  before  the  Christmas  of 
last  year. 

"  My  eldest  brother,  Mr.  Leader  Williams,  was 
making  the  canal,  and  so  every  opportunity  of 
studying  the  place  I  had  selected  was  afforded  me. 


It  was  rather  out  of  my  usual  line  of  work,r 
concluded  Mr.  Leader,  smiling,  as  he  showed  me 
a  finished  sketch  of  the  powerful  picture  which 
attracted  so  much  attention  in  last  year's  Royal 
Academy. 

Although  Mr.  Leader  does  most  of  his  painting 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  months,  he  spends 
the  spring  and  summer  travelling  about  in  search 
of  subjects,  and  takes  innumerable  artistic  "notes" 
of  the  places  he  has  visited. 

He  begins  work  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  continues  painting  till  lunch  time,  returning 
again  to  the  studio  till  light  fails  him.  In  the 
clear  air  of  the  Surrey  hills  there  is  no  need  to 
put  away  palette  and  brushes  on  account  of  the 
dreaded  fog. 

Married  in  the  August  of  1876  to  Miss  Mary 
Eastlake,  a  niece  of  the  late  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  Mr.  Leader  is  the 
father  of  five  boys  and  girls,  whose  presence  pervades 
the  painter's  charming  country  house,  especially 
when  his  son,  a  Charterhouse  schoolboy,  is  home 
for  the  holidays. 

Mr.  Leader  has  not  that  appearance  which  is 
generally  characteristic  of  an  artist.  There  is  no 
sestheticism  about  his  get  up.  To  the  casual 
observer  his  thick  and  well-set  figure  would  rather 
suggest  a  military  man,  and  his  bronzed  face  and 
white  moustache  add  to  the  deception. 

The  twenty  acres  of  gorse,  heather,  and  bracken 
round  Burrows  Cross  make  a  delightful  play- 
ground, to  say  nothing  of  the  beautiful  glimpses 
of  scenery  which  may  be  seen  from  every  part  of 
the  grounds  and  from  every  window  of  the  home- 
stead. 

The  Treasures  of  His  House. 

Inside  and  out  there  is  much  to  rejoice  the  eye. 
A  fine'  study  by  Etty,  a  Salvatorj^osa,  a  beautiful 
example  of  Meyerheim's  best  work,  Jacques's  "  Sheep 
Pasture,"  an  exquisite  little  David  Cox,  several 
examples  of  modern  Dutch  work,  remarkable  for 
their  broad,  pure  colouring,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
in  the  dining-room,  Bouguereau's  "  Shepherdess,'' 
a  picture  full  of  deep  feeling  and  simple  power, 
recalling  the  Madonnas  of  his  earlier  method, 
prove  the  value  of  Mr.  Leader's  discrimination 
where  the  works  of  his  brother  painters  are  con- 
cerned. 

Upstairs  the  walls  of  the  corridors  are  lined 
with  numerous  engravings  of  Mr.  Leader's  own 
works.  It  has  been  noted  that  a  favourite 
method  adopted  by  Mr.  Leader  in  the  treatment 
of  his  subjects  is  to  present  dark  masses,  trees 
and  other  objects,  set  against  an  evening  sky, 
with  the  sunlight  still  glowing  on  the  distant 
hills. 

This  peculiarity  lends  itself  especially  to  pro- 
duction in  black  and  white  or  sepia.  An  example 
of  such  effect  may  be  specially  observed  in  his 
"  Welsh  Churchyard,"  a  picture  exhibited  in  1863, 
in  which  a  group  of  almost  black  yew-trees  stand 
"  like  mourners  watching  over  the  tombs "  a 
striking  picture,  ultimately  bought  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, and  now  hanging  in  the  hall  at  Hawarden 
Castle. 
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THE   AMBER   OP  AFGHANISTAN. 

^^^2r^^  Daily  News,    London. 

t^jpj^jr  HE  British  public  has  an  unfortunate 
<«fu§Niti    na^it  of  confounding  the  Asiatic  with 
W^M&Jy      *ne  negro>  and  hence  an  allusion  to 
^^^^^i"    the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  may  possibly 
'^fcsJ^E^    excite  in  the  imagination  of  some  ex- 
*^§F^5'    cellent  people  a  vision  of  a  being  such 
•^v^v^       as  the  enterprise  of  African  travellers 
has  made  familiar  to  us,  a  barbarian 
black  chief,  arrayed  in  a  bunch  of  feathers  and  a 
bead  necklace. 

As  it  is  possible  that  Afghan  affairs  will  attract 
for  sometime  tocomeagood  deal  of  public  attention, 
the  materials  for  a  conception  of  the  personality  of 
the  Afghan  Prince  which  shall  be  more  approxi- 
mately accurate  may  not  be  amiss  to  those  who 
desire  to  follow  the  course  of  events  in  which  he 
must,  if  he  lives,  be  by  position  and  character  a 
central  figure. 

His  Chequered  Career- 
In  the  first  place,  then,  let  it  be  said  that  he  is 
the  eldest  grandson  of  the  celebrated  Dost 
Mahomed,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  a  personage 
whose  name  was  familiar  to  newspaper  readers  a 
generation  ago.  His  age  is  probably  about  fifty- 
five,  and  his  life  has  been  filled  with  no  common 
experience  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  fortune. 

After  Dost  Mahomed  died  in  1863,  full  of  years 
and  renown,  and,  it  may  be  added,  the  father  of 
thirty-eight  sons  and  many  daughters,  Afghanis- 
tan was  for  several  years  distracted  by  the  civil 
war  which  ensued  among  his  numerous  male  off- 
spring. In  that  conflict  the  Ameer,  then  a  very 
young  man,  showed  great  military  capacity,  and 
it  is  generally  held  that  it  was  his  ability  which 
secured  for  awhile  the  Afghan  Throne,  first  to 
his  father,  Dost  Mahomed's  eldest  son,  and  then 
to  his  uncle,  Dost's  second  son. 

But  these  princes  did  not  possess  the  capacity 
of  holding  what  had  been  gained  for  them;  and  in 
the  overthrow  of  their  fortunes  the  Ameer  was 
involved.  Thenceforward  he  was  an  exile  from 
his  country,  and  for  eleven  years  he  resided  quietly 
in  Turkestan,  as  a  pensioner  on  the  bounty  of 
Russia. 

—has  been  Crowned  with  Success. 

Yet  during  all  that  weary  time  of  waiting,  his 
hope  did  not  perish,  nor  did  his  natural  vigour 
abate,  and  his  patient  expectation  of  better  days 
was  at  length  rewarded  when  in  1880  he  was  placed 
on  the  Afghan  Throne  by  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
Government. 

Since  that  time  he  has  maintained  his  authority 
with  a  vigorous  hand,  decided  the  question  of 
supremacy  between  himself  and  his  cousin  Ayub 
Khan  by  defeating  the  latter  in  a  pitched  battle, 
suppressed  a  revolt  attempted  by  another  cousin, 
crushed  a  formidable  rising  of  the  great  Gbilzai 
tribe,  extended  the  Afghan  power  to  limits  never 
reached  even  by  Dost  Mahomed,  and  exercises  a 
control  to  which  none  of  his  predecessors  could 
pretend. 


It  is  obvious  that  such  a  man  must  possess 
qualities  of  no  common  order,  and  all  who  have 
been  brought  into  contact  with  him  have  borne 
witness  to  the  impression  of  ability  which  he  leaves 
upon  them. 

The  vicissitudes  he  has  experienced  have  pro- 
bably been  the  educative  force  in  producing  a 
marked  characteristic  of  his  disposition,  an 
equanimity  of  mind,  and  as  it  were  a  massive 
serenity,  which  cannot  but  be  of  great  advantage 
to  one  whose  lot  is  cast  in  so  troubled  a 
scene. 

This  unru filed  temper  of  his  spirit  was  apparent 
in  a  marked  manner  at  the  time  of  the  Penjdeh 
crisis,  and  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  saying  that 
to  it  more  than  to  any  other  one  cause  we  owe  the 
maintenance  on  that  occasion  of  peace  between 
England  and  Russia.  A  violent  or  excitable  man 
would  probably  have  precipitated  a  conflict. 

His  Calm  Imperturbability— 

With  this  placidity  there  is  a  frankness  and 
courtesy  of  manner  that  have  uniformly  produced 
a  favourable  impression  on  the  Britons  who  have 
been  brought  into  personal  relations  with  him. 
Unlike  many,  one  may  almost  say  the  majority  of 
Asiatic  princes,  he  has  not,  on  attaining  to  the 
supreme  power,  turned  out  a  debauchee  or  a 
drunkard.  His  habits  are  believed  to  be  most 
temperate,  and  his  strength  of  character  has  pro- 
tected him  against  sensuality. 

The  one  dark  spot  on  a  strong  and  even  en- 
gaging personality  is  the  severity  of  his  rule,  and 
undoubtedly  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  is  given 
to  suppressing  his  enemies  with  a  terribly  heavy 
hand.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  noticed 
that  his  severity  is  a  calculated  policy,  and  not 
mere  wanton  cruelty,  and  that  we  can  hardly  apply 
a  modern  British  standard  to  his  conduct. 

The  state  of  society  in  Afghanistan  is  as  lawless 
as  that  of  England  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
and  Afghan  public  opinion  endorses  strong  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Sovereign  against  his  enemies. 
The  Ameer  is  reported  to  have  said  on  this  matter 
that  to  rule  the  Afghan  wolves  a  Hon  is  necessary, 
and  our  frontier  officers  know  that  the  Afghans 
are  not  to  be  managed  with  rose  water. 

—and  Rigid  Rule. 

Most  of  the  stories  about  the  Ameer's  cruelty 
are  propagated  from  Peshawr,  where  are  col- 
lected a  number  of  Afghan  refugees  who  have 
deemed  it  prudent  to  be  out  of  Afghanistan  so 
long  as  the  Ameer  is  at  the  head  of  affairs. 

A  tale,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  sample,  was 
spread  abroad  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to  Lord 
DufFerin  at  Rawal-Pindi  in  1885.  One  of  the 
Ameer's  retainers,  it  is  said,  was  accosted  in  the 
bazaar  at  Peshawr  by  a  man  who  inquired  of  him 
how  it  was  that  his  master  had  ventured  to  leave 
Cabul ;  was  he  not  afraid  that  his  enemies  would 
plot  against  him.  behind  his  back  ? 

The  Afghan  is  said  to  have  replied  that  the 
Ameer  had  no  enemies ;  he  had  killed  them  all. 
The  episode  was  brought  to  the  Ameer's  attention, 
who  summoned  his  servant  to  his  presence,  and, 
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so  the  story  runs,  caused  him  to  be  instantly 
executed  for  his  ill-timed  jest. 

In  personal  appearance,  the  Ameer  is  a  man  of 
middle  stature,  robust,  and  broad-shouldered.  His 
complexion  is  somewhat  darker  than  is  usually 
found  among  Afghans,  whose  tint  is  commonly 
that  of  an  Italian  or  Spaniard.  He  wears  a  short, 
thick,  black  beard,  his  eyes  are  brown,  and  his 
nose  large  and  aquiline — an  indication  of  intelli- 
gence and  character,  it  may  be  remembered, 
according  to  the  First  Napoleon. 

When  at  Rawal-Pindi  he  was  usually  dressed 
in  a  plain  brown  tunic  and  trousers  tucked  into 
long  boots  after  the  Russian  fashion,  and  wore  a 
headdress  of  brown  Astrakhan  wool  on  which  was 
a  small  silver  badge.  The  simplicity  of  his  attire 
was  in  marked  contrast  to  the  gorgeously  be- 
jewelled raiment  often  displayed  by  the  Indian 
chiefs  and  princes  present  at  that  historic  meeting. 

But  he  is  Not  so  Bad— 

His  style  of  living  is  said  to  be  equally  plain, 
and,  abandoning  the  almost  universal  Oriental 
custom  of  eating  with  the  hands,  he  uses  a  knife 
and  fork  at  table.  Similarly,  he  has  taken  to 
smoking  cigars,  in  place  of  the  Eastern  "  hookah  " 
or  w;t3r-pipe,  a  change  which  some  connoisseurs 
in  the  use  of  tobacco  will  declare  to  be  a  mistake. 

Other  indications  of  the  tendencies  of  his  mind 
are  shown  by  the  introduction  of  the  electric  light 
in  Cabul,  by  the  construction  there  of  new  streets 
and  a  new  palace,  by  the  establishment  of  work- 
shops fitted  with  expensive  machinery  imported' 
from  England  for  the  manufacture  of  military 
material,  and  controlled  by  English  engineers,  and 
by  many  embellishments  and  improvements  which 
he  has  wrought  for  his  capital. 

It  may  or  may  not  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  a 
progressive  spirit  that  he  dislikes  newspapers. 
The  newspapers,  he  says,  are  continually  given  to 
publishing  false  news  about  Afghanistan.  Should 
any  of  his  subjects  be  caught  acting  as  a  news- 
paper correspondent  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
unfortunate  man  would  experience  a  bad  quarter 
of  an  hour. 

—as  is  Usually  Supposed. 

Like  others,  however,  who  "  do  not  like  news- 
papers," the  Ameer  reads  them.  Several  of  the 
Indian  papers  are  sent  to  him,  and  any  matter 
therein  relating  to  Afghan  affairs  is  translated  for 
his  perusal.  He  says  that  he  should  like  to  start 
a  paper  of  his  own,  so  that  people  might  know  the 
truth  about  Afghanistan. 

Take  him  all  in  all,  the  Ameer  is  not  such  a  bad 
fellow  as  many  apparently  imagine  him  to  be.  It 
is  at  once  his  weakness  and  his  advantage  that  he 
considers  himself  a  very  mighty  potentate  indeed. 

It  is  no  part  of  this  article  to  trench  upon 
political  matters,  but  it  is  certain  that  to  this 
inordinately  exalted  opinion  of  himself  rather  than 
to  express  ill-will  is  to  be  traced  much  of  the 
friction  which  has  occurred  between  him  and  the 
Indian  Government.  It  would  be  much  to  the 
benefit  of  all  concerned  were  he  to  carry  out  his 
desire  of  paying  a  visit  to  this  country. 


CARDINAL  LAVIGERIB. 

Le  Tempit,   


Paris. 


HE  door  opened  and  the  Cardinal  ap- 
peared. He  -was  laughing  loudly  as  he 
pushed  before  him  an  Italian  monk. 

The  Cardinal  was  dressed  in  red  from 
head  to  foot :  red  cassock,  red  gloves, 
red  slippers,  red  cap — a  Florentine  cap 
which  in  front  came  almost  over  his 
eyes,  and  at  the  back  reached  the  nape 
of  the  neck.  He  came  towards  me,  walking  slowly 
and  somewhat  heavily,  as  he  is  rather  stout,  but 
with  a  noble  and  even  majestic  air,  his  large,  grey 
beard  spread  out  over  his  chest,  his  tall  form 
slightly  bent. 

My  impression  on  looking  at  him  was  :  "  There 
is  much  of  the  prelate,  but  nothing  of  the  mere 
priest  about  him ;  something  which  denotes  the 
master,  yet  something  patriarchal,  fatherly  ;  a  man 
whose  paternal  affection  would  embrace  a  whole 
continent." 

His  Noble  Appearance— 

His  frame  bespeaks  power,  and  in  his  coun- 
tenance you  can  discern  great  strength  of  mind, 
combined  with  shrewdness,  good  humour — not  to 
say  waggishness — irony  and  plenty  of  "  go." 

I  thought  of  the  three  musketeers  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  Cardinal  combined  the  good  qualities 
of  all  three ;  he  is  the  Musketeer  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  Christianity. 

His  spirit  is  still  young  and  vigorous,  but  his 
body  is  tired  and  shows  signs  of  wear  and  tear. 
His  voice  is  grave,  deep  and,  in  spite  of  a  lack  of 
sonorousness,  well  modulated. 

He  is  about  sixty  years  of  age,  but  he  appa- 
rently takes  no  notice  of  years  and  counts  his 
span  of  life  by  the  number  of  miles  he  has 
travelled. 

"  Miles,"  he  says,  "  wear  you  out  quite  as  much 
as  years  if  you  travel  a  goodly  number  of  them  ;  ** 
and  if  he  looks  older  than  some  men  of  eighty, 
it  is  because  of  his  active  life. 

—and  Active  Work. 

He  is  always  at  work  and  always  on  the  move  : 
a  month  in  France,  two  in  Tunis ;  missions  to 
Kabylie  and  Sahara ;  cultivation  of  the  minds  of 
his  flock  and  cultivation  of  the  ground — the  place 
where  I  saw  him  was  partly  a  farm,  partly  a. 
palace,  partly  a  convent. 

It  was  not  until  late  in  life  that  Cardinal 
Lavigerie  discovered  his  real  vocation  ;  but  it  has 
taken  possession  of  his  whole  being  and  rules  him 
imperiously. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  he  was  a  professor 
at  the  Sorbonne  ;  he  was  made  for  a  teacher,  it  is 
true,  but  rather  of  that  kind  to  whom  Christ  said, 
"  Go  and  teach  all  nations." 

He  went  to  Syria,  where  he  did  good  work. 
The  Pope  called  him  to  Rome  to  take  the  post  of 
Auditor  of  the  Holy  Rota,  but  his  mind  always 
wandered  eastwards.  The  duties  of  Auditor  are 
chiefly  judicial  ;  but  they  are  also  occasionally 
diplomatic,  and  the  position  should  be  held  by  men 
of  shrewdness  and  reserve. 

When  we  now  think  of  the  Cardinal  we  caD 
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scarcely  fancy  that  there  is  in  him  the  material  for 
a  successful  diplomatist — I  mean  the  classic  diplo- 
matist— yet  he  left  behind  him  a  remarkable 
record. 

Lavigerie  was  Bishop  of  Nancy  for  several 
years,  and  worked  hard  in  his  diocese.  From 
Nancy  to  Algiers  would  have  been  punishment  to 
a  courtly  bishop,  but  to  Lavigerie  it  was  like  a 
step  towards  the  Promised  Land. 

At  the  end  of  a  few  months  he  had  gained  such 
a  hold  upon  the  savage  portion  of  the  population 
that  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he  could  and  would 
make  Christians  of  them  and  civilise  them.  He 
accordingly  watched  for  and  seized  every  oppor- 
tunity of  winning  them  over. 

An  invasion  of  locusts,  followed  by  bad  harvests, 


brought  on  famine  and  typhus  fever.  The  Arabs 
died  by  thousands.  Little  children  were  left  deso- 
late. The  Bishop  gathered  them  together,  made 
collections  for  them,  bought,  or  obtained  gifts  of, 
fields,  and  built  villages  for  them.  He  looked 
after  their  souls  and  bodies,  educated,  baptised, 
and  married  them. 

A  prodigious  worker  and  full  of  ardour,  he  was 
consequently  impatient  and  angry  at  the  opposition 
or  lukewarmness  of  others.  His  quarrel  with 
Marshal  MacMahon,  then  Governor  of  Algeria, 
caused  a  great  sensation  at  the  time. 

Thirty  years  have  gone  by  since  then,  and  the 
Cardinal  has  calmed  down ;  but  he  has  still  some 
of  the  old  fire  in  him,  and  is  just  as  eager  as  ever 
to  work  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 
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A  ?m  of  Vers 


A   WOMAN'S  WEAPON. 

Times,  Detroit. 

"  What  is  a  woman's  weapon  ?  " 
I  asked  a  charming  girl. 
She  dropped  her  lashes  shyly 

And  stroked  a  vagrant  curl ; 
Then  consciously  she  murmured— 
This  rosebud  newly  out ; 
"  I  have  a  strong  suspicion 
Her  weapon  is  a  pout." 

"  What  is  a  woman's  weapon  ?  " 
I  asked  a  lover  true ; 
He  turned  him  to  a  maiden 

With  eyes  of  heavenly  blue. 
Her  violet  lips  were  parted, 

All  innocent  of  guile, 
And  eagerly  he  answered, 
"  Her  weapon  is  a  smile." 

"  What  is  a  woman's  weapon  ?  " 

I  asked  a  poet  then  ; 
With  sudden  inspiration 

He  seized  upon  his  pen. 
"Oh,  I  could  name  a  thousand," 

He  cried  in  accents  clear ; 
"  But  woman's  surest  weapon, 

I  grant  you,  is  a  tear." 

 ^—ry3frQQQQQP«»=-  

THE  HARVEST  MOON. 

Ploughman,  Massachusetts 

Across  the  road  in  the  field  of  corn 

When  the  diamond  dew  lies  cold, 
The  yellow  tassels  are  soft  as  silk 

And  the  ears  are  garnet  and  gold, 
The  slender  stalks  in  the  breezes  bend 

To  a  strange  and  mystic  tune, 
And  the  long  leaves  whisper  a  tale  of  lovo 

In  the  sheen  of  the  harvest  moon. 

"  Come  out  for  a  walk,"  said  the  farmer  lad 

At  dusk,  to  the  nut  brown  lass, 
"But  fold  thyself  in  thy  scarlet  cloak, 

For  chill  are  the  winds  that  pass." 
He  led  her  down  by  the  weedy  beds, 

Where  the  last  late  lillies  swoon, 
And  out  to  the  field  of  corn  that  waved 

In  the  rays  of  the  harvest  moon. 

There  were  shadows  under  the  roadside  trees, 

Where  the  bows  were  interlaced, 
So  she  chided  not  when  he  pressed  her  hand 

And  encircled  her  rounded  waist. 
"  I've  toiled  for  many  an  azure  moon, 

And  many  a  golden  noon, 
And  behold  the  work  of  my  strong  right  arm 

In  the  gleam  of  the  harvest  moon  !  " 


"  In  yonder  billowing  mass  of  green 

There's  a  red,  red  ear,  my  sweet, 
Which  by-and-bye  at  the  husking  bee 

I'll  lay  at  thy  dainty  feet; 
And  tell  me  what  will  thy  answer  be, 

For  the  harvest  cometh  soon. 
Do  I  read  it  right  in  thy  starry  eyes 

By  the  beam  of  the  harvest  moon  ?  " 

She  leaned  her  hand  to  his  broad,  young  breast. 

And  never  a  word  spake  she, 
But  the  bells  of  the  bridal  moon  will  ring 

Ere  the  night  of  the  husking-bee, 
And  merrily  under  the  mossy  stone 

The  little  brown  crickets  croon 
A  wedding-march  to  the  tall,  green  corn 

In  the  light  of  the  harvest  moon. 

 ™--=tt2QQQQQ&*=^  

CUPID  WORSTED. 

Mercury,  Birmingham. 

There's  a  roguish  little  archer 

Who  besets  us  all  alike  ; 
No  care  he  knows  if  friend  or  foo 

His  heedless  arrows  strike. 
The  proudest  he  will  vanquish, 

The  sagest  he'll  deceive  ; 
So,  friend,  beware  and  have  a  caro 
Lest  you  his  tale  believe. 
Listen  to  his  story  ; 

Let  him  tell  it  through  ; 
But  take  it  not  au  serieux, 
Whatever  else  you  do. 
He  knows  when  men  are  weakest ; 

He  knows  when  women  yield  ; 
His  arrows  fly  ere  you  and  I 

Suspect  he's  in  the  field. 
When  some  fair  maid  seems  fairest, 

'Tis  time  to  have  a  care  ; 
With  roguish  wile  and  cunning  smile 
Be  sure  he's  lurking  there. 
Be  sure  it  is  his  doing, 

Though  the  eyes  be  black  or  blue ; 
But  take  it  not  au  serieux, 
Whatever  else  you  do. 

Would  you  pay  this  merry  youngster 

For  the  many  tricks  he's  played, 
Would  leave  forlorn  and  laugh  to  scorn 

The  traps  the  rogue  has  laid  ? 
Then  follow  where  he  leads  you, 

But  keep  a  bright  lookout 
To  reap  the  spoils  and  skip  the  toils  ; 
Take  care  what  you're  about. 
Listen  to  his  story 

As  though  you  thought  it  true ; 
But  take  it  not  au  serieux, 
Whatever  else  you  do. 
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A   TALE   OP   TWO  AGES. 

NvSC-f^        Ueber  Land  und  Meer,  Stuttgart. 

jS|||p!^'HIS  is  the  story  of  Max  Reich  erl, 
Prince  and  Peasant,  warrior  and  toiler, 
SJMIj^  breaker  of  heads  and  stones  as  the 
*gl§||^?l  chances  of  the  changing  ages  bade  him 
SfiUSSCi    ^°  *ne  work  *n^t  came  nearest  to  his 

hand,  as  all  true  men  should  do. 
^S-^  Those  who  believe  no  more  than 

the  eye  of  flesh  can  see,  or  who  think 
that  this  one  little  flicker  of  life  that  is  lit  at  the 
cradle  and  quenched  at  the  grave  is  all  of  the 
divine  fire  that  ever  kindles  a  human  soul,  may 
turn  the  page  ere  they  see  that  which  brings  the 
smile  of  scorn  to  their  lips. 

The  story  is  not  for  them,  nor  do  I  care  who 
believes  it,  for  I  tell  it  but  as  a  man  who  sends 
abroad  a  message  at  random  that  has  no  import 
save  for  those  whose  hearts  have  learnt  its  language, 
and  who,  hearing  it  as  the  idle  winds  bear  it  past, 
shall  rejoice  as  one  who  by  the  wayside  meets  a 
friend  whose  face  he  has  not  seen  for  many  chang- 
ing years. 

A  good  score  of  summers  ago  I  had  been 
working  for  nearly  five  years  at  a  stone-pit  under 
the  Steile  Wand  in  the  Hartz  Mountains,  and  I 
was  still  too  poor  to  ask  Gretel  to  come  with  me  to 
the  altar  and  from  there  to  travel  life's  journey 
beside  me  to  the  end.  She  was  as  poor  as  I  was, 
and  all  we  had  between  us  was  the  true  love  that 
made  us  content  to  wait  till  times  grew  better 
rather  than  to  seek  with  others  the  comforts  that 
would  have  had  to  come  without  happiness. 

I  was  so  poor  that  I  could  not  even  have  bought 
my  bride  her  betrothal  present,  though  I  had 
mustered  all  my  little  wealth  together ;  and  not 
to  have  done  so  would  have  been  to  put  an  insult 
upon  her  for  which  no  man  or  maid  in  the  moun- 
tains would  have  forgiven  me  as  long  as  I  lived. 

So  Gretel  and  I  loved  apart  and  in  silence  for 
many  a  long  day,  until  the  neighbours  began  to 
wonder  why  so  fair  a  maiden  should  waste  all  the 
morning  of  her  youth  waiting  for  what  was  never 
likely  to  come.  It  made  me  sad  and  angry  enough 
to  hear  these  scornful  sayings,  but  they  were  so 
true  that  I  had  no  reply  to  them,  and  that  made 
me  more  miserable  than  anything  else. 

Often  had  I  puzzled  my  head  trying  to  think 
of  some  way  to  remove  the  reproach  from  myself 
and  the  shame  of  the  neighbours'  pity  for  Gretel ; 
but  no  good  thoughts  came  until  one  day  when  I 
was  working  in  the  quarry  shovelling  up  some 
rubbish,  I  saw  something  glitter  in  my  spade,  and 
picked  up  a  tiny  piece  of  thin  twisted  gold  plate. 

I  almost  cried  out  with  delight,  for  it  was  a 
bit  of  fairy  gold,  and  no  man  ever  yet  found  that 
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without  seeing  his  fortunes  change  for  the  better 
before  the  new  moon  was  full. 

I  remember  that  that  night  it  was  new  moon, 
and  I  knew  that  to  get  all  the  good  luck  of  the 
fairy  gold  to  fall  on  me,  some  white-souled  maiden 
must  for  my  sake  stand  at  midnight  in  the  running 
water  and  thrice  ask  the  fairies  to  bless  the  finder 
of  the  gold,  pouring  the  water  over  it  in  her  palm 
as  she  spoke  the  words  of  the  spell. 

When  my  work  was  over  that  day  I  took  the 
bit  of  fairy  gold  to  Gretel,  and  told  her  how  I  had 
found  it,  and  asked  her  whether  she  loved  me  well 
enough  to  work  the  charm  for  my  sake  and  her's. 
She,  of  course,  believed  in  the  fairies  just  as  I  did  ; 
but  she  had  got  some  new-fangled  notion  into  her 
head  about  it  being  foolish  to  call  upon  them  so 
long  after  they  had  left  the  world  because  of  its 
wickedness  and  narrow  cunning.  But  in  the  end 
love  and  I  prevailed,  and  she  consented  and  pro- 
mised to  do  that  midnight  all  that  the  old  rites 
required  of  her. 

She  kept  her  word,  and  I  meanwhile  started 
out  to  spend  the  night  in  the  witch-circle  on  the 
Brocken,  to  see,  perchance,  what  the  good  fairies 
might  have  in  store  for  me. 

I  know  such  things  are  not  believed  in 
nowadays,  and  when  people  tell  me  that  I  must 
have  been  drunk  or  dreaming  that  night  in  cur 
Hartz  fairyland,  I  only  tell  them  that  they  are  as 
welcome  to  their  opinions  as  I  make  myself  to  my 
own. 

It  is  enough  for  me  that  all  that  I  saw  and 
heard  has  come  true,  and  that  the  most  learned 
professor  at  Clausthall  told  me  that  all  that  I  saw 
was  as  it  really  was  two  thousand  years  ago.  That 
is  proof  enough  for  a  simple  peasant  like  me,  and 
I  believe  that  few  of  those  who  deny  it  would 
themselves  care  to  spend  a  night  in  the  witch- 
circle  of  the  Brocken. 

The  new  moon  rose  as  I  crossed  the  Hirsch- 
Horner,  and  by  the  time  I  reached  the  witch- 
circle  it  was  already  high  in  the  heavens.  I  took 
off  my  shoes  and  entered  the  circle,  and  there  I 
waited,  standing  with  my  face  to  the  east  until  I 
heard,  far  away  down  on  the  plain  below,  the 
faint  sound  of  a  clock  chiming  the  hour  between 
the  days. 

Then  as  I  listened  the  faint  chime  swelled  into 
a  strange  sad  chorus  of  full  deep  voices  chanting  a 
weird  lament  that  found  a  familiar  echo  in  my  soul, 
though  I  knew  that  with  the  ears  of  flesh  I  had 
never  heard  it  before.  The  sound  came  from 
behind  me,  and  when  I  turned  to  see  its  cause  I 
was  no  longer  in  the  witch-circle  on  the  Brocken, 
but  outside  my  little  hut  beside  the  stone-pit 
under  the  Steile  Wand. 

I  say  beside  the  stone-pit,  but  that  was  no 
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longer  there.  Only  in  the  steep  hill-side,  half 
hidden  in  the  dark  shade  of  the  great  pines  that 
stood  twice  as  big  and  as  thick  as  they  do  now, 
there  was  a  deep,  narrow  hole  going  far  into  the 
rock,  and  towards  it  marched,  with  slow  steps  that 
kept  time  to  the  wailing  music  of  the  chant,  a  long 
line  of  men  and  women  with  bare  heads  downcast 
and  hair  dishevelled. 

In  front  walked  two  priests  crowned  with  oak- 
leaves  and  bearing  white  wands  of  peeled  willow, 
and  after  them  came  six  tall  maidens,  straight  as 
the  pines  through  which  they  walked,  clad  in  white 
from  head  to  foot,  with  long  golden  locks  unbound, 
and  bearing  on  their  shapely  shoulders  a  litter 
strewn  with  sprays  of  pine  and  white  spring 
flowers,  on  which  fair  couch  there  lay  still  and 
rigid  the  dead  form  of  the  maiden  who  at  that 
moment  was  invoking  the  charm  of  the  fairy-gold 
in  the  running  water  a  dozen  miles  away  from  the 
witch-circle  where  I  saw  this  strange  enchant- 
ment. 

But  there  on  her  bier  she  was  not  my  sweet 
peasant  maid,  but  some  fair  and  stately  princess 
of  an  old-world  tribe  that  roamed  our  forests  in 
the  ages  that  are  forgotten.  The  linen  that  robed 
her  still  and  stately  form  from  head  to  foot  was 
line  and  soft  as  silk ;  gold  and  jewels  blazed  in  the 
torchlight  as  it  fell  and  flickered  on  her  white  and 
pulseless  breast,  and  on  her  right  arm,  which  lay 
to  the  side  where  I  stood,  a  great  golden  snake  of 
beaten  gold,  with  ruby  eyes  that  flamed  red 
against  her  white  cold  flesh,  twined  in  fold  after 
fold  from  wrist  to  elbow. 

As  the  bier  passed  me  I  strained  forward  as 
you  do  in  an  evil  dream  whose  enchantment  holds 
you  back,  and  there  I  stood  enchained  in  bonds 
invisible,  and  saw  with  starting  eyes  the  strangest 
thing  in  all  that  wondrous  vision. 

"Walking  behind  the  bier,  clad  in  warrior  garb, 
with  spear  reversed,  and  winged  helmet  on  my 
down-bent  head,  I  saw  myself  as  in  some  dream 
of  other  days  and  other  lives,  when  I  was  a  man 
in  an  age  of  men,  and  not  a  slave  toiling  for  bare 
bread  and  the  profit  of  others. 

Round  my  helmet  was  a  broad  golden  band  set 
with  great  fitful-gleaming  jewels,  and  the  sword 
by  my  side  was  slung  in  a  silver  sheath  hanging 
by  a  long  thick  golden  chain  that  crossed  my 
broad  shoulders,  then  unbent  by  labour,  and  the 
shining  brazen  breastplate  that  covered  me  from 
throat  to  thigh. 

Ever  and  anon  as  the  bier  moved  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  cave-mouth  at  the  end  of  the  dark 
green  aisle  of  pines,  I  saw  my  other  self  raise  his 
head  and  gaze  through  a  mist  of  unshed  tears  upon 
the  sweet,  still  form  that  went  before  into  the 
darkness  out  of  which,  when  the  appointed  ages 
had  passed,  the  loved  one  should  again  come  forth 
to  keep  the  troth  that  death  had  broken. 

So  before  my  wondering  eyes  the  sad  procession 
moved  down  the  dark  avenue  to  the  mouth  of  the 
sepulchre,  and  there  halted  in  two  long  files  of 
men  and  maidens  on  either  side  the  path,  standing 
silent  until  the  priests  and  the  girls  who  bore  the 
bier  had  vanished  into  the  darkness. 

Then  the  weird  and  mournful  strains  of  the 


"  Death  Song  "  rose  upon  the  breathless  midnight 
air,  and  as  its  last  low  notes  sobbed  away  into 
silence  the  light  of  the  flickering  torches  died 
down,  and  the  darkness  fell  upon  the  old-world 
forest,  shutting  out  the  vision  from  my  straining 
eyes,  and  leaving  me  standing  shivering  and  alone 
amidst  the  cold  grey  clouds  that  were  sweeping 
across  the  bare  bleak  summit  of  the  Brocken. 

How  I  got  home  to  my  cabin  I  know  not.  I 
remember  nothing  save  wandering  for  hours 
through  the  dark  damp  forests,  and  standing  at 
last  in  the  dim  grey  dawn  by  the  door  of  my  hut, 
on  the  edge  of  the  stone-pit  that  looked  so 
strangely  like  and  yet  unlike  the  cave-mouth  to 
which  I  had  followed  the  white-robed  body  of  my 
long  dead  love  in  that  night-time  of  my  long- 
forgotten  life.  Still  half  asleep  and  half  a-dream- 
ing  I  groped  my  way  to  my  bed  and  threw 
myself  upon  it,  to  seek  some  brief  forgetfulness 
and  rest  in  sleep  before  the  sun  rose  to  summon 
me  to  my  toil. 

When  I  woke  it  was  broad  day,  and  outside  a 
well-loved  voice  was  laughingly  rating  me  for  a 
sluggard  and  a  lie-abed,  and  bidding  me  come 
forth  to  hear  what  the  fairies  had  said  about  the 
good  fortune  that  was  about  to  fall  upon  me.  I 
leapt  from  my  bed  and  threw  open  the  door,  and 
there  stood  Gretel,  the  living,  beautiful  other  self 
of  the  dead  princess  who  lay  sleeping  in  her  rock- 
tomb  at  our  feet. 

As  I  folded  her  in  my  arms  and  kissed  her 
fresh  red  lips,  I  rose  at  a  leap  to  the  level  of  the  self 
of  other  days,  for  in  that  instant  I  comprehended 
the  mystery  of  changing  life  and  death  that 
linked  our  deathless  souls  together  through  the 
ages.  I  was  no  longer  the  working  hind  whose 
narrow  thought  never  strayed  beyond  the  morrow, 
but  the  heir  of  ages  standing  on  the  heaped-up 
centuries,  looking  back  over  the  lives,  now  bright, 
now  dark,  that  I  had  lived  in  preparation  for  the 
end  of  which  I  knew  nought  save  that  it  should 
surely  come. 

I  did  no  work  that  morning,  as  you  may  well 
believe,  but  spent  it  wandering  through  the  valley 
with  Gretel,  hearing  her  tale  of  the  fairy-promise, 
and  telling  her  the  story  of  my  vision,  and  wonder- 
ing with  her  how  it  came  about  that  what  I  had 
seen  bore  out  so  well  what  the  fairy- voice  had 
said  to  her  as  she  stood  in  the  stream  pouring  the 
water  over  the  magic  gold  in  her  palm. 

They  had  told  her  of  a  treasure  of  gold  and 
jewels  buried  in  the  earth  where  it  had  lain  hidden 
for  ages  against  the  day  when  lovers'  hands  should 
lay  it  bare — of  a  troth  that  was  broken  by  death 
in  the  days  that  were  forgotten,  and  of  the  dower 
of  a  bride  that  was  stored  up  in  the  tomb  of  a 
maiden  who  had  died  on  the  eve  of  her  marriage- 
day. 

That  afternoon  I  returned  to  the  stone-pit 
and  worked  as  I  had  never  worked  before,  hewing 
my  way  into  the  rock  that  I  had  loosened  by 
a  blast  the  day  before.  Gretel  stood  by  me  with 
shining  eyes  and  cheeks  now  red  and  now  white, 
as  her  hope  or  her  fear  bade  her  trust  or  be  afraid 
for  the  truth  of  the  vision.  At  last  the  rock  gave 
out  a  hollow  sound,  and  Gretels  sharp  eyes  saw 
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through  a  rent  my  pick  had  made,  a  slab  of  stone 
rudely  mortared  round  with  grey  and  crumbling 
lime. 

For  minutes  long  we  stood  together  gazing  at 
it,  trembling  with  mingled  hope  and  fear  for  what 
we  should  find  behind  it.  Then,  bidding  her  stand 
aside,  and  plucking  up  heart  of  grace,  I  raised  my 
pick  aloft  with  straining  arms,  and  with  one 
mighty  blow  I  drove  the  iron  home  between  the 
great  stone  and  the  rock- wall,  and  for  a  brief  space 
wrestled  with  all  my  strength  to  drag  it  from  its 
resting-place.  With  a  dull  crash  it  fell  at  last, 
amidst  a  cloud  of  grey  dust,  and  beyond  I  saw  the 
mouth  of  the  cavern  to  which  I  had  followed 
long,  long  ago  the  dead  body  of  my  unwedded 
bride. 

With  trembling  hand  I  led  Gretel  to  the 
entrance,  nothing  doubting  what  she  should  see, 
and  with  heart  too  full  for  speech,  turned  away 
for  a  space  and  left  her  in  the  morning  glory  of  her 
life  and  beauty  looking  upon  the  time-dulled  jewels 
lying  amidst  all  that  the  ages  had  left  of  the  dust 
that  had  once  been  hers. 

There  is  little  more  to  tell  of  the  story  save 
that  which  all  who  have  loved  in  faith  and  waited 
for  fruition  can  read  for  themselves  without  words 
of  mine  to  help  them.  We  took  what  was  ours, 
and  once  more  I  clasped  round  Gretel's  rosy  arm 
the  bracelet  that  I  had  seen  gleaming  on  the  cold 
white  flesh  of  my  Frankish  princess,  and  placed 
upon  her  tresses,  soft  and  bright  as  when  the 
long-quenched  torches  cast  their  flickering  light 
upon  them  on  the  grave-path,  the  royal  circlet 
that  should  have  crowned  my  queen. 

We  sold  a  few  bits  of  battered  gold  to  a  Jew 
in  Altenau,  who  held  his  peace  to  get  them  for  a 
fifth  of  what  they  were  worth.  Then  we  were 
married,  and  left  for  ever  the  fatherland  whose 
laws  would  have  robbed  us  of  the  heritage  that  the 
rocks  had  kept  so  safely  for  us  while  generation 
after  generation  swept  the  land  above  with  fire 
and  sword  in  the  long  mad  warfare  and  strife  for 
gold  that  had  never  ceased  since  I  led  my  long- 
haired, wing-crowned  Franks  on  our  wild  forays 
through  the  forest,  whose  great  pines  and  spread- 
ing firs  had  long  crumbled  into  dust  like  the  men 
that  saw  them  wax  and  fall  upon  the  slopes  of  the 
eternal  hills. 

The  most  northern  newspaper  in  the  world  is 
The  Nordkap,  published  at  Hammer  stein.  The 
editor  and  his  assistants  work  in  a  small  wooden 
house  roofed  with  turf.  News  arrives  to  The 
Nordkap  not  by  telegram  but  by  the  mail-boat, 
and  the  world's  events  reach  the  Hammersteiners 
very  late,  generally  after  eight  days.  The  paper 
is  published,  as  we  learn  from  The  Vossische  Zeitung, 
only  once  a  week,  so  that  the  news  is  not  in- 
frequently a  fortnight  old.  Much  time  is  also 
lost  in  sending  copies  by  boat  to  the  different  sub- 
scribers living  on  the  shores  of  the  fords.  Some 
subscribers  fetch  their  newspapers  themselves,  and 
pay  for  them  in  kind,  that  is,  by  herrings  and 
other  fish. 


HOW  THE  RECOLLECTION  OP  NAMES 
CLASHES  WITH  THAT  OP  PACES. 

%  A  Idea  Popular,  Oporto. 

,.$*%4r   

^^feR.    MATHIAS    DUVAL  maintains  a 
^^Sly    somewhat  peculiar  theory  concerning 
M^^Kf    the  recollection  of  faces  and  proper 
"W^^^f    names ;  he  says  that  there  is  a  con- 
i^Bj"      nection  between  them  to  this  extent — 
that  tlie  better  we  recollect  the  one, 
Y%       the  less  clear  is  the  remembrance  of 
the  other. 

My  memory,  says  Dr.  Duval,  is  scarcely  ever  at 
fault  in  connection  with  the  names  of  people 
whom  I  have  never  seen,  however  difficult  or  com- 
plicated they  may  be ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  am 
very  often  at  a  loss  to  remember  the  names  of 
those  who  are  on  intimate  terms  with  me. 

"Yes,"  says  Dr.  Duval— 

In  such  cases,  when  I  am  trying  to  recollect 
the  name,  it  is  the  face  which  presents  itself  to  my 
memory,  and  so  forcibly  that  it  seems  to  entirely 
preclude  all  possibility  of  recalling  the  name.  In 
the  same  way,  when  I  suddenly  meet  a  friend,  the 
sight  of  the  well-known  countenance  drives  away 
all  remembrance  of  his  name.  I  was  led  to  my 
belief  in  the  above-mentioned  theory  by  the 
following  circumstance  : — 

Some  years  ago,  whenever  I  had  occasion  to 
make  mention  of  the  works  of  Koliker,  the 
eminent  anatomist,  I  had  no  difficulty  at  all  in 
remembering  his  name.  That  was  before  I  had 
seen  the  man,  and  I  had  no  other  visual  image  of 
Koliker  than  that  of  his  name  as  printed  on  the 
title-page  of  his  books. 

Having  had  the  honour,  of  later  years,  of  making 
his  acquaintance,  my  memory  was  enriched  by  the 
visual  image  of  his  person ;  and  from  that  very 
moment  I  noticed  this  singular  fact — that  when  I 
wish  to  recollect  his  name,  it  was  the  image  of  his 
person  which  came  to  me,  and  I  had  very  great 
difficulty  in  thinking  of  his  name. 

This  fact  led  to  further  observation  in  singular 
cases,  until  I  became  convinced  that  the  image  of 
the  face  is  so  powerful  that  it  quite  overshadows 
the  image  of  the  name. 

—and  Gives  Instances. 

Dr.  Duval  once  took  the  chair  at  a  meeting  of 
the  French  Biological  Society.  One  of  his 
colleagues  had  to  read  a  paper  before  the  members, 
and  when  Dr.  Duval  arose  to  call  upon  him  he 
discovered  to  his  great  confusion  that  he  was 
totally  unable  to  recollect  the  name.  The  sight  of 
his  colleague's  face  completely  removed  the  image 
of  the  cognomen. 

As  age  creeps  on,  the  remembrance  of  forms, 
places,  and  figures  becomes  less  clear;  similarly 
the  recollection  of  names  becomes  better.  The 
images  of  the  former,  losing  their  intensity,  no 
longer  overshadow  to  the  same  degree  the  images 
of  names.  Moreover,  there  is  very  seldom  any 
hesitation  when  we  wish  to  think  of  an  abstract 
word,  because  in  this  case  there  is  no  image  of  the 
thing  to  rise  up  and  eclipse  the  word  we  are 
thinking  about. 


PEARSON'S 

THE   BIGGEST   BABY-FARM   IN  THE 
WORLD. 

§ Englishman,  Calcutta. 
HE  biggest  baby  farm  in  the  world  is  at 
Moscow.    It  costs  .£100,000  a  year  to 
run  it,  and  it  has  an  annual  crop  of 
14,000  babies.    It  has  a  branch  farm 
k    at  St.  Petersburg,  which  turns  out  a 
yearly  harvest  of  8,000  more,  and  since 
its  foundation  it  has  sent  out  into  the 
country  of  this  Empire  more  than 
2,000,000  squalling  infants. 

I  saw  last  week  800  babies  under  four  weeks  old 
in  the  St.  Petersburg  institution,  and  as  I  write 
this  letter  1,300  little  ones  are  within  the  walls  of 
the  establishment  here  at  Moscow. 

How  it  is  Supported. 

The  Moscow  foundling  asylum  is  an  imperial 
institution.  It  was  founded  by  Catherine  II.,  one 
of  the  liveliest  of  the  Empresses  of  Russia's  past, 
and  it  is  kept  up  to-day  by  a  tax  on  playing  cards. 

All  the  cards  used  in  Russia  are  made  by  the 
Government.  Their  importation  is  prohibited 
under  heavy  penalties,  and  every  gambler  and 
every  card  party  has  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  this  institution. 

The  servants  of  the  Czar  in  the  royal  red  livery 
stand  at  its  doors,  and  its  accounts  are  looked  over 
by  the  officers  of  the  treasury  department.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  model  among  the  baby  hospitals  of 
Europe,  and  the  scenes  within  it  are  such  as  you 
can  see  nowhere  else  in  the  world. 

This  big  Moscow  foundling  asylum  lies  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  Kremlin,  where  the  most 
sacred  of  all  Russia's  great  churches  stand.  It  is 
on  the  banks  of  the  Moscow  river  and  in  the  very 
heart  of  this  city  of  800,000  people. 

The  buildings  are  vast  four-storey  structures, 
built  in  the  shape  of  a  hollow  square  about  a 
garden  which  contains,  perhaps,  an  acre  of  trees 
and  lawn,  into  which,  on  these  bright  summer 
days,  the  children  are  brought  to  take  their 
airing. 

I  visited  the  establishment  this  afternoon.  The 
gorgeous  imperial  servant,  in  his  red  and  gold 
livery,  took  my  card  at  the  big  front  door,  and  a 
long-gowned,  shock-headed  boy  ran  with  it  to  one 
of  the  matrons. 

A  Garden  Full  of  Babies. 

I  was  directed  to  the  door  of  the  garden,  and  a 
little  trim  lady  of  perhaps'  twenty-five  years  took 
me  in  charge  and  showed  me  over  the  whole 
institution.  She  spoke  a  little  English  and  much 
German,  and  she  talked  about  the  babies  as  we 
walked  through  the  garden. 

This  garden  was  cut  up  by  long,  wide  and  well- 
shaded  walks,  and  these  walks  were  filled  with 
the  nurses  and  their  babies.  Each  baby  has  her 
own  wet  nurse,  and  along  each  walk  were  two 
lines  of  these  nurses,  each  with  a  baby. 

As  we  walked  through  the  garden  the  nurses 
saluted  us.  The  young  matron  bowed  to  them 
and  we  raised  our  hats  as  we  entered  one  of  the 
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walks,  and  at  that  moment  the  hundred  red  and 
blue  caps  bowed  down  to  us.  The  girls  bow  from 
the  waist  and  not  with  a  nod  of  the  head  as 
we  do. 

They  hold  up  their  babies  for  us  to  look  at  as 
we  pass.  The  nurses  seem  to  be  fond  of  their 
babies,  and  I  would  like  to  show  if  I  can  just  how 
one  of  these  Russian  babies  is  cared  for. 

Behind  each  nurse  along  these  walks  stood  a 
little  iron  crib,  and  these  cribs  are  smaller  than 
any  baby  cribs  you  have  ever  seen.  They  stand 
on  iron  legs,  but  they  are  not  as  big  as  the  average 
family  clothes  basket,  and  they  are  about  two  feet 
wide,  three  feet  long,  and  two  feet  deep.  Each 
baby  has  a  crib  to  itself,  and  there  were,  I  was 
told,  1,300  cribs  standing  in  the  garden  at  the 
time  I  visited  it. 

The  Way  they  are  Tended— 

In  some  of  the  cribs  babies  were  lying.  They 
rested  on  soft  mattresses  with  their  little  heads, 
many  of  which  seemed  to  me  no  bigger  than  a 
cricket-ball,  upon  little  pillows,  and  over  them 
were  drawn  nets  to  shield  their  red  faces 
from  the  too  ardent  kisses  of  the  wind.  They  look 
most  comfortable,  and  I  venture  to  say  you  could 
get  nowhere  in  the  world  1,000  babies  all  under 
four  weeks  old  who  would  make  less  noise  than 
these  1,000  odd  Russian  babies  were  making. 

Here  and  there  about  the  grounds  I  noted 
tables  on  which  the  babies  were  laid  when  their 
nurses  wished  to  rearrange  their  toilets,  and  I 
noted  how  carefully  the  little  ones  were  handled. 
The  tables,  which  were  about  four  feet  square, 
bar!  nadded  tops,  and  as  I  saw  the  dressing 
going  on  I  looked  in  vain  for  safety  pins  and  the 
other  little  tortures  which  I  have  seen  in  English 
baby  dressing. 

The  baby  is  wrapped  around  in  soft  linen 
clothes,  its  legs  being  close  together  and  its  little 
red  body  swaddled  up  till  it  looks  for  all  the  world 
like  a  big  rag  baby,  with  the  exception  of  where 
its  little  red  face  and  its  bright  eyes  peep  out  of 
the  white  linen. 

—and  Incubated  if  Necessary. 

A  great  part  of  the  establishment  is  on  the 
cottage  plan.  The  babies  sleep  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  at  the  end  of  each  nurse's  bed  stands 
one  of  the  little  cribs.  They  are  never  allowed  to 
sleep  with  their  nurses,  and  the  greatest  care 
is  taken  that  all  the  surroundings  should  be 
healthy. 

The  rooms  are  well  ventilated,  and  there  are 
rooms  which  are,  as  it  were,  incubating  rooms. 
They  are  heated  by  steam,  and  are  kept  at  what  I 
judge  as  70  deg.  It  is  the  same  with  the  hospital 
proper,  and  the  babies  are  taken  to  cooler  and 
cooler  rooms  as  they  recover  from  sickness. 

In  the  incubating  rooms  I  saw  a  score  or  so  of 
babies  in  copper  tubs  so  made  that  hot  water 
running  around  their  double  walls  kept  the  in- 
terior at  almost  blood  heat.  In  these  were  babies 
born  two  or  three  months  before  their  time. 
These  were  wrapped  in  cotton,  and  they  hardly 
seemed  alive,  but  I  could  note  the  quivering  of 
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their  eyelids  as  the  matron  opened  the  glass  tops 
of  the  tubs. 

The  most  of  such  cases  are,  I  am  told,  successful. 
The  babies  are  washed  once  a  day  in  bath  tubs  of 
copper,  and  I  noted  that  in  the  bottom  of  each 
tub  there  was  a  pillow  on  which  the  baby  was 
placed,  and  that  its  sides  were  padded  with  soft 
flannel. 

About  fifty  new  babies  are  received  on  the 
average  by  this  institution  every  day,  and  all 
babies  are  taken  and  no  questions  asked.  They 
are  sometimes  left  on  the  steps  of  the  institution, 
but  more  often  are  brought  by  their  mothers  or 
some  friend.  If  the  mother  has  a  name  for  the 
child  she  writes  it  on  a  card  and  this  name  is  given 
it,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  registered  with  a 
number,  and  a  corresponding  number  is  given  to 
the  mother. 

Their  Admission  and  Nurture. 

This  number  is  written  on  a  little  round  tag  of 
bone,  and  it  is  tied  around  the  neck  of  the  child, 
and  by  this  number  it  goes  in  the  institution.  If 
the  mother  wants  it  again  she  can  bring  back  her 
check  and  get  her  baby,  and  she  can  claim  it  at 
any  time  up  to  the  age  of  ten  years. 

The  babies  are  kept  in  this  institution  only  four 
weeks,  and  after  this  time  the  nurses  who  are  in 
charge  of  them  take  them  to  their  homes  in  the 
village  and  there  bring  them  up. 

Each  nurse  gets  4s.  a  month  for  such  services, 
and  she  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  doctor  of 
the  district  and  has  to  report  her  baby  to  him 
from  time  to  time.  At  the  age  of  about  six  years 
the  children  are  brought  back  to  the  institution 
and  are  educated.  They  are  taught  trades  and  at 
twelve  go  out  to  work  for  themselves. 

Some  of  the  girls  are  taken  back  as  officers  and 
they  are  trained  as  hospital  nurses.  Many  of  the 
boys  go  into  the  army,  and  there  are  150  of  them 
annually  admitted  to  the  industrial  schools  of 
Moscow.  If  a  girl  gets  married  before  she  becomes 
of  age  the  institution  gives  her  her  trousseau,  and 
altogether  foundlings  are  better  treated  in  Russia 
than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

The  Cry  is,  "  Still  they  Come." 

Their  treatment,  however,  after  they  are  sent 
out  into  the  villages  to  be  nursed  is  not  so  good 
as  it  is  here,  and  the  statistics  show  that  fully  half 
of  all  these  babies  die  before  they  are  a  year  old, 
and  the  science  of  baby  raising  over  the  whole  of 
Russia  is  in  such  a  backward  state  that  one-fourth 
of  all  the  babies  born  in  the  empire  die  before  they 
are  twelve  months  of  age. 

Forty-two  per  cent,  die  before  they  are  five 
years  old,  and  still  the  yearly  crop  of  children  is  so 
great  that  the  population  of  Russia,  according  to 
the  statistics  of  the  Statesman's  Year  Book,  is 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  two  millions  a  year. 

In  European  Russia  alone  there  are  every  year 
1,600,000  more  babies  than  there  were  the  year 
before,  and  more  than  4,000,000  babies  are  born 
here  every  year. 

I  watched  the  bringing  in  of  the  babies  and  saw 
a  number   sent   out   into   the   country.  The 


receiving  room  was  about  twenty  feet  square,  and 
in  the  centre  of  one  side  of  it,  behind  a  low  table, 
sat  an  intelligent  Russian  girl  with  a  ledger 
before  her. 

At  one  side  of  her  was  a  pair  of  large  scales, 
for  all  the  world  like  a  pair  of  grocer's  scales  in 
which  sugar  is  weighed,  and  before  her  stood 
another  of  the  matrons  with  a  tape  measure 
thrown  over  her  shoulder.  As  I  stood  in  the 
room  I  took  out  my  watch  and  timed  the  taking 
in  of  half  a  dozen  babies. 

These  were  brought  in  within  twenty  minutes, 
and  it  did  not  take  more  than  three  minutes  at 
the  outside  to  register,  wash,  and  take  care  of  each 
of  them.  Their  mothers,  I  suppose,  brought  the 
babies  in. 

One  was  a  pretty  Russian  peasant  girl,  who 
came  in  in  her  bare  feet  with  a  bundle  in  her 
arms.  She  took  this  to  the  table  and  handed  a 
slip  of  paper,  on  which  was  written  the  name  of 
the  baby,  to  the  book-keeper.  She  was  asked  the 
date  of  its  birth,  and  was  then  given  a  check  with 
a  number  on  it,  and  her  baby  wTas  handed  over  to 
the  girl  with  the  tape  measure. 

The  Process  of  Weighing— 

The  girl  unwrapped  the  little  one  in  a  jiffy,  and 
laid  it  squalling  on  the  scales.  She  then  gave  its 
weight  to  the  book-keeper,  and  taking  the  tape 
measure  from  her  shoulders  ran  it  around  the 
head  of  the  baby,  noted  the  size  of  it  and  then 
measured  its  length  from  crown  to  sole. 

These  figures  were  put  down  and  the  infant  was 
carried  of,  naked  as  it  was,  into  the  next  room  and 
handed  over  to  the  washer.  First,  however,  its 
check  of  white  bone  bearing  its  number  was  tied 
about  its  neck,  and  it  from  this  time  lost  its  name 
and  became  a  number. 

Let  us  follow  it  as  I  did,  and  see  how  it  is  taken 
care  of.  In  the  next  room  an  old  lady  is  washing 
a  baby  that  was  brought  in  five  minutes  earlier. 
She  speaks  to  the  girl  who  brings  the  new  baby  in, 
and  the  baby  is  dropped  gently  on  a  padded  table 
and  left  a  second  while  number  one  is  dressed. 

0 

—and  Washing  Described. 

It  continues  to  squall  and  kick  as  it  lies  there 
for  five  seconds  on  its  back,  but  stops  suddenly  as 
the  old  lady  picks  it  up.  It  starts  again  as  she 
lays  it  in  the  copper  bath-tub  lined  with  flannel. 
This  has  warm  water  in  it  and  into  it  more  warm 
water  is  flowing. 

With  soap  the  old  lady  quickly  washes  the  baby, 
and  in  ten  seconds  by  my  watch  she  has  cleaned 
every  part  of  its  body.  She  now  raises  it  in  her 
hands  and  lays  it  on  a  dry  padded  table.  She 
dries  its  red  limbs  with  a  soft  towel  and  puts  a 
little  long  shirt  on  its  body.  The  old  lady  wraps 
around  it  swaddling  clothes  and  the  infant  is 
complete.  It  is  carried  to  its  little  iron  crib,  and 
its  life  as  a  Prussian  foundling  has  begun. 

Eight  days  later  it  will  be  baptised  by  the  priest 
in  a  great  silver  urn  which  stands  on  the  floor  of 
the  next  room,  and  for  the  next  four  weeks  it  is 
sure  of  as  good  attention  and  as  good  food  as  any 
baby  can  have. 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  PIANOFORTE. 


Das  Neue  Weit, 


OTH  principle  and  instrument  seem  to 
have  been  known  to  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  This  principle  was  the 
canon  for  measuring  the  intervals 
until  the  eleventh  century,  when  the 
Benedictine  monk,  Guido  di  Arezzo 
(1 01 8-1050),  the  acknowledged  founder 
of  the  modern  system  of  music,  im- 
proved upon  it.  The  instrument  had,  however, 
already  been  altered  to  the  extent  of  having 
several  strings  instead  of  one. 

The  great  progress  made  by  music  during  the 
twelfth  century  led  to  the  introduction  in  churches 
of  small  portable  organs,  etc.,  to  give  the  key  to  and 
lead  the  singers.  The  notes  were  regulated  by 
simple  levers  and  a  rudimentary  keyboard  to 
admit  and  expel  the  wind. 

The  Old  Key  and  Lever  Instrument. 

No  doubt  the  working  of  these  instruments 
with  keys  and  lever  suggested  to  somebody  that 
this  arrangement  might  be  applied  with  great 
advantage  to  the  monochord,  for  the  clavichord 
made  its  appearance.  The  exact  date  of  its  intro- 
duction is  uncertain ;  we  find  mention  of  the 
name,  in  conjunction  with  monochord  and  clavi- 
cymbal,  in  some  "  Regulations "  about  the  year 
1400. 

For  nearly  two  hundred  years  the  names  mono- 
chord  and  clavichord  were  used  indiscriminately, 
the  probable  reason  being  that  the  latter  retained 
the  principle  of  the  movable  bridge  until  the 
eighteenth  century. 

The  tangent,  a  piece  of  brass,  like  a  flattened 
pin,  was  found  to  give  better  results  than  the  old 
bridge,  but  the  impossibility  of  properly  obtaining 
all  the  required  notes  from  one  string  led  to 
innovations.  Several  strings,  made  of  brass  wire, 
were  passed  round  pins  fastened  to  a  curved  piece 
of  wTood  ;  underneath  was  placed  a  sounding  board, 
connected  to  the  piece  of  curved  wood,  or  bridge  ; 
between  this  and  the  strings  was  a  row  of  levers, 
moved  by  the  keys.  This  instrument  was  capable 
of  a  good  deal,  although  the  volume  of  sound  was 
insignificant. 

How  Bach  Helped  the  Piano. 

Little  by  little  it  was  seen  that,  to  keep 
pace  with  the  progress  of  music,  something 
better  was  required ;  and  the  necessity  for  a 
systematic  arrangement  of  keys  was  recognised  on 
all  sides.  The  present  system  dates  from  the  time 
of  Bach.  An  instrument,  as  then  made,  can  be 
seen  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  in  London. 
It  was  Bach's  idea  to  have  the  notes  quite  inde- 
pendent of  each  other ;  he  found  that  it  gave  him 
more  freedom  in  composition. 

The  clavichord  enjoyed  great  popularity  in 
Germany;  in  the  rest  of  Europe  it  was  soon 
replaced  by  the  spinet,  an  instrument  with  two 
bridges,  in  which  the  strings  were  struck  by 
quills.  Virginal  was  the  name  usually  given  to 
this  instrument  in  England ;  in  the  Netherlands 
it  was    called   clavicymbal ;     in    Italy   it  was 


spinetta.  It  was  first  made  by  Spinetti  of  Venice 
and  probably  modelled  on  the  shape  of  the  Persian 
psaltery. 

The  harpsichord,  one  of  the  variations  of  the 
psaltery,  was  very  popular  in  Italy  where  it  wop 
known  by  (among  others)  the  name  of  spinetta 
traversa.  It  was  common  in  England  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  was  looked 
upon  as  indispensable  in  good  houses. 

The  primitive  horizontal  form  of  the  psaltery,  in 
which  the  strings  werestruck  by  hammers,  known  as 
the  dulcimer,  led,  by  regular  organic  development, 
to  the  pianoforte.  "Who  was  really  the  inventor  of 
the  latter  it  is  difficult  to  determine ;  Faber  and 
Silbermann  in  Germany  and  Christofori  in  Italy 
are  each  signalled  out  for  this  honour;  all  three 
probably  had  a  share  in  the  work.  There  is  still 
in  existence  an  instrument  made  in  1720  by 
Christofori  to  which  the  words  piano  e  forte  were  ( 
applied.  This  maker  died  in  1731.  The  first  tc 
make  pianos  in  Germany  was  Silbermann  (born  in 
1683).  His  pianos  were  of  good  make  and  rich  in 
tone  ;  he  made  one  for  Frederick  the  Great  in 
1747  which  excited  great  enthusiasm,  and  upon 
which  Bach  played  and  pronounced  excellent. 
This  is  at  present  in  the  possession  of  the  Empress 
of  Germany. 

The  development  of  the  pianoforte  from  the  old 
clavichord  may  be  said  to  have  been  completed 
during  the  years  1770-1780  ;  and  was  very  materi- 
ally assisted  by  the  invention,  in  1773,  of  the  long 
four-cornered  or  table-shaped  piano  with  five 
octaves,  which  enjoyed  great  popularity  and  is  still 
to  be  met  with. 


The  New  York  World,  which  prides  itself  upon 
being  the  smartest  and  most  up-to  date  of  the 
many  smart  papers  published  in  America,  has 
just  succeeded  in  covering  itself  with  confusion. 
Recently  there  appeared  in  its  columns  a  full 
report  of  an  interview  which  its  representative 
was  stated  to  have  had  with  Prince  Bismarck.  A 
few  days  later  appeared  another  interview  on  the 
subject  of  the  planet  Mars,  which,  The  World  said, 
Signor  Schiaparelii,  the  Astronomer  Royal,  at 
Milan,  had  granted  to  its  special  representative. 
The  New  York  Sun,  however,  somehow  got  an 
inkling  that  these  interviews  were  not  quite  what 
they  purported  to  be,  and,  after  offering  a  wager 
of  a  thousand  dollars  that  the  editor  of  The  World 
could  not  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  editor  of 
The  New  York  Tribune  the  fact  that  this  impression 
was  a  mistaken  one,  despatched  two  of  its  repre- 
sentatives to  Milan  and  Hamburg  respectively  with 
a  view  to  making  enquiries  on  the  subject.  Signor 
Schiaparelii  declared  most  emphatically  that  he 
had  granted  an  interview  to  no  representative  of 
The  World  or  of  any  other  newspaper,  and  Herr 
Hoffman  of  Hamburg,  who  was  stated  bv  The 
World  to  have  acted  as  intermediary  between 
Prince  Bismarck  and  its  correspondent,  declared 
that  the  alleged  interview  was  an  absolute  and 
bare-faced  fraud.  Smartness  is  a  very  desirable 
quality  in  latter-day  journalism,  but  it  is  just 
possible  to  be  a  trifle  too  smart. 
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WITHIN   A   YARD    OP   THE  MOON. 

Camilla  Flammarion  in  Le  Figaro,  Paris. 

J^^^?  HERE  lias  recently  appeared  in  the 
Qj^^S^  newspapers  the  rather  startling  state- 
^^jft^^  merit  that  visitors  to  the  Inter- 
willed  national  Exhibition  to  be  held  in  Paris 
'IwQ^fe  in  1900,  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
'  looking  through  a  telescope  which  will 

bring  the  surface  of  the  moon  within 
a  yard  of  the  observer. 
We  are  becoming  so  accustomed  to  the  wonders  of 
science,  and  triumphs  of  mechanical  skill,  that  this 
announcement  has  been  taken  quite  seriously  by 
most  of  those  who  have  read  it,  and  astronomers 
have  been  interviewed  by  numerous  special 
correspondents  who  wish  to  obtain  further 
particulars.  Within  a  yard  of  the  moon — just 
think  of  it ! 

Why  such  a  Result- 
To  those  who  have  come  to  me,  I  have  replied 
that  there  must  be  some  slight  mistake ;  that 
instead  of  a  yard  it  should  probably  be  an  inch. 
Why  stop  short  at  a  yard  ?  That  would  be  pretty 
close,  it  is  true,  but  an  inch  would  be  splendid — 
why,  you  could  put  out  your  hand  and  fancy  you 
were  touching  it ! 

The  project  will  not  hold  water,  in  spite  of  the 
scientific  names,  which  (rightly  or  wrongly)  are 
mentioned  in  connection  with  it.  A  brief 
examination  of  the  subject  will  suffice  to  prove 
this. 

To  magnify  an  object  is  equivalent  to  bringing 
it  nearer ;  if  you  have  a  glass  which  magnifies 
four  times,  and  look  through  it  at  a  man  100 
yards  off,  it  will  show  him  as  he  would  be  at  a 
distance  of  25  yards. 

Now,  most  people  know  that  the  moon  revolves 
round  the  earth  at  a  distance  of  (in  round  numbers) 
240,000  miles.  At  the  present  time  we  have  in 
our  observatories  some  excellent  instruments  which 
are  capable  of  enlarging  to  the  extent  of  from 
1,500  to  2,000  diameters  ;  this  latter,  applied  to  our 
satellite,  would  make  it  appear  as  if  only  120 
miles  off. 

—is  at  Present  Impossible. 

This  enlargement  of  2,000  diameters  is  one  of 
the  greatest  which  can  be  obtained  even  from  the 
best  kind  of  instrument;  under  exceptionally 
favourable  meteorological  conditions,  when  the  air 
is  perfectly  calm  and  the  atmosphere  is  not  crossed 
by  any  wave  of  heat  or  cold,  it  is  possible  at  sun- 
rise (and  occasionally  at  sunset)  to  reach  3,000  if 
the  instrument  be  placed  at  some  elevated  point ; 
but  that  is  the  maximum. 

Dividing  240,000  by  3,000  we  get  80  miles  ;  we 
therefore  conclude  that  that  represents  the  mini- 
mum distance  to  which  the  moon  can  be  brought 
to  the  eye  of  the  terrestrial  observer. 

Generally  speaking,  the  observations  of  our 
satellite  are  made  through  instruments  magni- 
fying from  500  to  1,000  times ;  it  is  useless  to  in- 
crease the  power  if  objects  lose  their  clearness 
thereby  and  become  blurred. 

It  may  be  remarked,  by  the  way,  that  80  miles 


is  too  great  a  distance  for  astronomers  to  venture 
to  assert  that  the  moon  is  inhabited  ;  all  that  can 
be  said  is,  that  if  there  be  people  there  they  are 
beings  quite  different  to  ourselves. 

But  is  it  not  very  probable  that  more  powerful 
instruments  will  be  constructed  ?  Certainly  ;  pro- 
gress is  being  made  in  this  direction  as  well  as  in 
every  other.  In  1874  the  most  powerful  telescope 
had  a  glass  about  twenty-five  inches  in  diameter  ; 
in  1888  the  largest  had  a  lens  with  a  diameter  of 
a  yard  ;  and  one  is  now  in  course  of  construction 
for  the  Chicago  Exhibition  which  will  be  a  yard 
and  a  half. 

This  will  in  all  probability  be  exceeded  in  time, 
but  progress  is  slow,  and  with  our  present  know- 
ledge it  would  be  impossible  to  make  one  capable 
of  bringing  the  moon,  not  within  a  yard,  but 
within  10,000  yards. 

The  Most  Powerful  Telescope— 

If  it  were  possible  to  construct  a  really  good 
telescopic  mirror — I  mean  one  quite  free  from  the 
defects  of  existing  ones — this  would  give  us,  in  a 
telescope  something  like  twenty-five  yards  long,  a 
maximum  enlargement  of  from  6,000  to  7,000. 
Suppose  we  say  8,000. 

Well,  this  would  be  about  equal  to  being  within 
50,000  yards  of  the  moon  ;  that  is,  50,000  times 
farther  from  it  than  we  are  promised  in  the  above- 
mentioned  announcement. 

But  even  this  would  be  impossible  in  the  Exhi- 
bition grounds ;  such  a  result  could  only  be  ob- 
tained on  a  high  mountain. 

—that  can  Reasonably  be  Expected. 

On  the  ground  the  observer  would  be  worse  of! 
than  if  he  had  looked  through  a  much  less  power- 
ful instrument,  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
not  only  would  the  moon  be  magnified,  but  also 
(and  of  course  in  the  same  proportion)  all  the 
impurities  of  the  air  and  especially  the  strata  of 
warm  air  with  which  we  are  always  surrounded. 

When  we  use  a  powerful  glass  we  see  the  image 
of  the  object  looked  at  undulate  as  if  we  were 
looking  at  it  through  a  sheet  of  water,  and  we 
cannot  obtain  a  clear  picture.  So  long  as  we  have 
the  instrument  on  the  ordinary  level  we  must  be 
contented  with  small  results,  except  perhaps  just 
at  daybreak. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  such  an  instrument  as  I 
have  just  described  will  be  made  some  day  ;  let  us 
all  hope  that  we  may  see  it  at  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion at  the  end  of  this  century,  and  that  it  will 
afterwards  be  set  up  in  some  observatory  erected 
at  a  suitable  height ;  this  will  not  be  "  within  a 
yard  of  the  moon,"  but  it  will  be  something  more 
sure  and  more  true. 

At  the  Aix  la  Chapelle  Newspaper  Museunij 
which  contains  files  of  specimens  of  more  than 
17,000  different  newspapers,  the  greatest  curiosity 
of  the  whole  collection  is  a  number  of  the  Texas 
Democrat,  published  at  Houston,  on  the  17th  of 
March,  1864,  daring  the  American  Wrar.  The 
printers  had  run  short  of  their  paper  supply,  and 
were  obliged  to  print  that  number  on  wallpaper. 
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ERITAINS   BEST  BIRD. 

Post,    Washington. 

ROM  any  point  of  consideration  the 
English  pheasant  is  the  most  splendid 
bird  that  reaches  the  English  market. 

Somebody,  perhaps  an  Irishman,  has 
called  it  "the  sacred  Ibis  of  Great 
Britain."  It  is  certainly  all  but  wor- 
shipped. The  idolatry  is  an  expensive 
one;  for  it  surely  costs  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland  more  than  £1,000,000 
sterling  to  rear,  to  shoot  and  to  finally  eat  such 
pheasants  as  annually  come  to  the  gun. 

If  the  vast  areas  of  valuable  enclosed  land  com- 
prised in  gentlemen's  seats  and  parked  demesnes 
of  the  nobility,  which  are  almost  solely  devoted  to 
runs  and  coverts  for  pheasants,  should  be  taken 
into  account,  and  anything  like  a  fair  rental  for 
these  be  added  to  the  actual  current  sums  ex- 
pended, the  outlay  upon  this  one  bird  alone  would 
annually  reach  millions  upon  millions  of  pounds. 
The  Pheasant's  Advantages. 
Indeed  the  pheasant  is  an  interesting  bird  in  all 
its  relations  to  life  upon  the  great  English  estates 
— in  its  extraordinary  personal  beauty  ;  as  the 
immemorial  worry  of  keepers  and  prey  of  poachers ; 
in  its  occupying  greater  attention  from  sportsmen 
than  do  all  other  game  birds  of  Britain;  and,  above 
all,  from  its  matchless  place  among  the  delicacies 
of  the  table. 

Every  one  has  heard  how  Sidney  Smith,  and  he 
was  no  mean  epicure,  asserted  that  he  knew  of  no 
purely  earthly  joy  equal  to  roast  pheasant  with 
rich  gravy,  chipped  potatoes  and  bread  sauce.  For 
an  American's  understanding,  it  may  truly  be  said 
that  the  pheasant  is  our  turkey,  partridge,  and 
quail  in  one  ample  and  delicious  frame. 

The  limitations  of  shooting  in  Great  Britain 
undoubtedly  add  much,  from  the  sportsman  stand- 
point, to  the  deep  British  interest  at  all  times  in 
these  splendid  birds.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  to 
an  American  how  universally  the  "  sportsman " 
craze  prevails  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland, 
and  how  every  acre  of  land  and  rod  of  shore,  out- 
side and  distinct  from  all  other  uses  to  which  it 
may  be  put,  is  sportsman's  property,  yielding 
extraordinary  returns  in  rentals  for  the  "  shoot- 
ing "  and  " fishing"  rights  alone. 

£6,000,000  Spent  Yearly  in  Sporting  Rents. 

The  exercise  of  these  rights  and  privileges 
annually  cost  British  sportsmen  the  enormous  sum 
of  £6,000,000. 

This  vast  expenditure  is  almost  wholly  confined 
to  whatever  pleasure  may  be  got  in  poking  about 
moors  and  other  waste,  through  thoroughly- 
guarded  tracts  and  tenant  farmers'  fields  for 
snipe,  quail,  and  grouse,  capercailzie,  and  deer. 

Pheasants,  then,  while  they  may  eventually 
come  to  the  tables  of  the  vulgar  tradesmen  and 
literary  folk,  are  really  the  game  birds  of  the 
British  aristocracy,  and  of  the  landed  aristocracy 
at  that.  They  are  found  only  within  the  grounds 
of  gentlemen's  seats  and  lordly  demesnes,  save 
where,  as  in  pheasant  farms,  they  are  exclusively 
bred  to  increase  the  numbers  upon  the  estates. 


All  the  conditions  of  their  existence  in  the  first 
place,  their  breeding,  their  increase  and  retention, 
are  necessarily  alone  found  within  the  walled-ir 
parks  of  the  country  gentry  and  nobility.  And 
the  sport  found  in  their  annual  destruction  is  sc 
absolutely  exclusive  that  they  can  only  reach  a 
common  mortal's  table,  at  from  a  crown  to  a 
guinea  a  brace,  by  way  of  the  ubiquitous  poacher's 
net  or  after  "  coming  to  the  guns  "  of  the  rich,  the 
titled  and  the  great. 

Every  British  nobleman's  estate  and  every 
English,  Irish,  or  Scottish  gentleman's  country 
seat  is,  in  point  of  fact,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
a  pheasantry,  and  the  increase  and  protection  of 
this  one  game  bird  are  paramount  to  all  other 
duties  or  pleasures. 

One  Million  of  Them  are  Killed  Yearly. 

From  every  accessible  means  of  information  I 
believe  that  fully  1,000,000  pheasants  are  annually 
slaughtered  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  these 
over  100,000  reach  the  London  market  stalla 
alone ;  and  this  number  represents  only  those 
which  have  legitimately  come  from  the  "  battues  " 
or  "  shoots "  in  October,  November,  and  early 
December,  and  does  not  take  into  account  the 
heavy  annual  drafts  by  poachers  upon  the  rich  and 
well-stocked  preserves. 

Necessarily,  great  pains  are  annually  taken  to 
keep  up  the  pheasant  supplies.  There  are  some 
professional  breeders.  Their  establishments  are 
distinctively  known  as  game  farms. 

From  these  pheasant  eggs,  chicks,  and  adults 
are  supplied  by  the  hundreds  and  thousands  to  the 
more  aristocratic  estates ;  although  a  nobleman  or 
gentleman  greatly  loses  in  caste  among  neighbour- 
ing sportsmen  if  he  is  known  to  lack  the  ability  of 
keeping  his  own  preserves  bountifully  supplied 
through  the  proficiency  and  cunning  of  his  own 
gamekeepers. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  is  by  no  means  first  among 
the  breeders,  and  yet  on  his  estate  of  Sandringham 
and  the  adjoining  property  of  Castle  Risingham, 
which  he  has  leased  for  sporting  purposes,  as 
many  as  from  7,000  to  8,000  pheasants  are 
annually  provided  by  his  Royal  Highness  for  his 
sportsmen  friends. 

What  a  Great  Estate  will  Yield. 
In  two  or  three  of  the  dukeries,  and  on  other 
large  estates  as  well,  great  pains  and  expense  are 
given  to  insure  abundant  supplies  of  the  bird  of 
Colchis.  The  killing  of  from  2,000  to  4,000  birds 
at  one  "  battue  "  has  often  been  recorded,  and  it 
is  well  known  that  9,500  were  shot  during  one 
season  at  Elvedon  in  Norfolk,  which  has  an  area 
of  17,000  acres. 

There  are  other  great  preserves  for  pheasants 
in  other  parts  of  England,  and  there  is  at  least 
one  such  huge  pheasantry  in  Scotland,  on  the 
Marquis  of  Ailsa's  estate  in  Ayrshire. 

On  all  estates  of  average  area  the  head  game- 
keeper will  be  allowed  a  half  dozen  keepers  to 
assist  him  in  breeding  and  caring  for  the  gaine, 
and  in  protecting  it  from  inroads  of  poachers. 
Often  the  number  of  under  keepers  will  be  in- 
creased by  drawing,  at  certain  seasons,  upon  th« 
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under  foresters ;  so  that  where  from  2,000  to 
4,000  pheasants  may  be  required  for  the  autumnal 
guns  of  milord's  sportsmen  guests,  with  the  wives 
and  children  of  the  helpers  who  may  live  in 
cottages  within  the  estate,  a  score  of  persons 
will  be  employed  in  the  breeding  and  caring  for 
pheasants  upon  one  estate  alone. 

Usually  those  birds  which  have  escaped  both  the 
poachers'  nets  and  the  sportsmen's  guns  are 
allowed  to  run  wild  during  the  winter ;  care 
principally  being  taken  to  keep  their  runs  and 
coverts  clear  of  too  great  obstructions  by  snow,  to 
have  their  haunts  occasionally  provided  with  dry 
straw  or  leaves,  and  to  keep  their  drinking  wells 
or  water  troughs  open  and  clear  of  refuse,  and 
see  that  they  are  well  fed  with  oats  and  corn. 
How  the  Egg  Supply  is  Obtained. 
On  some  estates  during  October  and  November 
a  certain  number  are  caught,  taken  to  the  aviary 
or  pheasantry,  their  wings  regularly  clipped  every 
two  or  three  weeks,  and  they  are  thus  kept  and  fed 
during  the  winter  to  provide  the  required  egg- 
supply  during  the  spring  •  months,  the  scarcity  of 
eggs  being  one  of  the  most  serious  drawbacks  in 
pheasant  breeding. 

Usually,  however,  the  old  birds  are  not  "  taken 
up  "  until  the  last  of  February.  Then  they  are 
systematically  "  starved"  by  non-feeding  for  about 
a  week,  when  large  "  figure  4  "  traps  are  set  near 
their  haunts.  Then  trails  of  oats  are  scattered 
between.  The  pheasants  readily  follow  these  to 
the  traps,  which  are  sprung  by  strings  in  the 
hands  of  the  keepers,  any  desired  number  being 
thus  easily  secured. 

These  birds  are  taken  to  the  aviaries,  which  the 
keepers  insist  on  calling  "areas."  They  are 
simply  large  wooded  spaces  in  the  grounds,  en- 
closed by  fences  of  wire-netting,  sometimes  twelve 
feet  high.  The  wings  of  the  birds  are  constantly 
clipped,  or  they  would  escape,  but  breeders  find 
the  labour  required  less  costly  than  a  wire-netting 
covering  for  such  necessarily  large  tracts. 

These  aviaries  are  provided  with  mock  coverts 
of  bark  and  bough,  with  nesting-places  and  water- 
ing troughs,  while  some  are  secured  against  vermin 
by  curved  iron  bases  to  the  enclosing  netting, 
charged  with  electricity,  which  causes  death  to  all 
rodents  attempting  an  entrance. 

The  pheasants  begin  laying  by  April,  and  they 
lay  very  much  like  the  ordinary  hen.  Each  can 
be  counted  on  to  furnish  from  twenty  to  thirty 
eggs.  These  are  daily  carefully  gathered,  not 
only  from  the  nests  in  the  aviaries,  but  from  those 
of  the  unimprisoned  birds. 

The  Poacher's  Opportunity. 
The  latter  is  not  a  difficult  task  for  the  keepers, 
for  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  notwithstanding  the 
pheasants'  wild  nature,  they  nest  most  freely  in 
shrub  clumps  along  the  edges  of  walks  and  drives. 
The  keepers  tell  me  they  love  the  sound  and  sense 
of  companionship,  though  themselves  wonderfully 
secretive  and  sly. 

And  here  the  element  of  poaching  is  ridiculously 
observable.  From  April  to  June  pheasants'  eggs 
are  worth  from  £4:  to  £5  per  hundred.    A  regular 


scramble  for  them  is  begun,  and  this  season  pro- 
vides one  of  the  richest  of  the  poacher's  harvests. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  one-half  of  the 
pheasants'  eggs  exposed  for  sale  at  the  shopkeepers 
are  stolen.  Expert  poachers  know  every  haunt  of 
the  pheasants  upon  the  estates  as  well  as  the 
keepers.  They  are  often  ahead  of  the  latter  at 
the  nests  of  the  unimprisoned  birds.  Not  only 
this,  but  keepers  themselves  do  not  scruple  to 
surreptitiously  dispose  of  milords'  supply,  or  help 
themselves  from  the  nests  to  be  found  on  neigh- 
bouring estates. 

Professional  poaching  is  a  far  less  dangerous 
pursuit  than  it  is  usually  considered.  During  the- 
shooting  season  all  sorts  of  village  hangers-on  are 
pressed  into  service  as  "  beaters "  and  to  carry 
and  fill  the  game  bags.  It  is  an  easy  thing  during 
the  excitement  to  hide  a  generous  portion  of  the 
game  at  convenient  points,  from  which  it  is  taken 
under  cover  of  night. 

Clamour  and  fright  also  break  up  the  rucks  or 
coveys  into  detached  files  of  pheasants,  which 
retreat  as  high  as  possible  among  the  branches  of 
larch  and  fir,  when  the  poachers  can  easily  take 
them  from  their  roosts  at  night  by  hand.  Other 
methods  are  smudging  or  smoking  them  into  half 
insensibility  and  knocking  them  from  their  perches 
with  sticks. 

Corn  kernels,  into  which  short  bristles  are  in- 
serted, are  greedily  devoured,  and  the  birds  run 
choking  to  the  hedges  to  be  easily  taken  by  hand  ; 
while  an  ingenious  and  successful  device  is  to  fit  a 
gamecock  with  artificial  spurs  and  stealthily  place 
him  alongside  a  covert,  when  the  pugnacious 
pheasant  cock  instantly  responds  to  the  game- 
cock's crowing  challenge,  and  is  soon  stretched 
bleeding  on  the  ground. 

 «=aQQ®30Q33as=*=  

Electricity  has  just  been  turned  to  account  as 
a  motor  for  printing  machines.  The  machinery 
with  which  The  Birmingham  Daily  Gazette  is 
printed  has  now  electricity  as  its  motive  power, 
and  the  manager  tells  me  that  the  experiment  is 
at  present  answering  most  admirably.  The  motors 
are  connected  with  the  mains  of  the  Birmingham 
Electric  Supply  Company,  which  supply  a  constant 
current. 

The  advantages  are  very  many.  To  begin  with, 
the  machinery  can  be  set  in  motion  at  any  moment 
without  the  tiresome  preliminaries  of  getting  up 
steam  and  so  on,  and  fuel  and  power  are  only  con- 
sumed during  the  time  that  the  machines  are- 
act  ually  running. 

Great  saving  of  space  is  effected  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  small  motors  for  the  bulky  boiler  with  its 
many  accessories,  and  there  is  an  entire  absence  of 
dirt  and — what  is  still  more  important — of  heat. 

The  atmosphere  of  many  press  rooms  resembles 
that  of  the  stoke-hole  of  a  large  steamship  more 
closely  than  anything  else,  and  the  universal 
adoption  of  electricity  for  printing  purposes  would 
certainly  do  much  towards  increasing  the  comfort 
and,  indeed,  I  may  say  towards  lengthening  the 
lives  of  hundreds  of  men  who  pass  their  working 
hours  in  looking  after  printing  machinery. 
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"  DEVILLING." 

Globe,    London. 

*s  somewnat  strange  that  so  ominous  an 
.mR'    expression  should  have  such  an  innocent 
'^%tffkp^     meaning  in  the  legal  world.  A  "  devil  " 
?%M&t     is  a  barrister  who  acts  as  the  deputy  of 

another.     The   services  of  that  busy 

junior,   Mr.    Bagley,  are   so  eagerly 
J  fivv-      desired  by  solicitors  who  trust  his  legal 

knowledge  and  admire  his  forensic  skill, 
that  he  is  not  able  to  give  his  personal  attention 
to  all  the  matters  which  they  place  in  his  hands, 
so,  being  unwilling  to  lose  either  their  patronage 
or  their  fees,  he  employs  Mr.  Littlecoke  to  settle 
the  statement  of  claim  or  to  hold  the  brief. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  Mr.  Bagley  is 
required  to  be  present  in  two  courts  at  the  same 
time.  These  conflicting  demands  upon  his  valu- 
able time  are  not  necessarily  the  result  of  pro- 
fessional greed,  because  a  barrister  cannot  tell 
when  the  cases  in  which  he  is  engaged  will  "  come 
on." 

The  Devil's  Duties- 
He  cannot  possibly  address  simultaneously  two 
different  judges  in  separate  courts,  although  the 
extremely  vigorous  use  certain  advocates  make  of 
their  lungs  might  delude  a  stranger  into  such  a 
belief. 

What  more  natural,  then,  than  that  he  should 
avail  himself  of  the  services  of  a  young  barrister 
who  is  willing  to  gain  experience  in  the  compara- 
tively humble  capacity  of  a  "  devil "  ? 

The  origin  of  this  term  is  as  mysterious  as  the 
"  canals "  on  Mars.  No  reliable  explanation  of 
the  expression  has  ever  been  given.  Even  the 
men  who  are  "  devils,"  and  accept  the  description 
without  regarding  it  as  offensive,  know  not  what 
its  derivation  is. 

There  are  some  persons  who  ascribe  the  existence 
of  the  word  to  the  black  gowns  worn  by  barristers 
in  court,  and  they  attempt  to  give  weight  to  this 
view  by  pointing  out  that  an  errand  boy  in  a 
printing  oflice  owes  his  title  of  "  printer's  devil "  to 
the  very  dark  and  smutty  appearance  which  his 
occupation  causes  him  invariably  to  present. 

—and  the  Mystery  of  his  Title. 

Other  individuals  profess  to  find  the  origin  of 
the  phrase  in  a  somewhat  reprehensible  habit  of 
barristers  in  the  Temple  in  the  olden  time.  In  the 
precincts  of  the  Temple  was  the  "  Devil's 
Tavern,"  and  whenever  a  barrister  left  his 
chambers  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  this  hostelry 
he  placed  upon  his  door  a  notice,  "  Gone  to  the 
Devil." 

It  is  suggested  that  a  barrister  who  acted  as  the 
deputy  of  another  while  he  was  regaling  himself 
at  the  "  Devil "  may  have  acquired  the  title  of  the 
tavern  itself.  But  both  these  extravagant  sug- 
gestions are  rejected  by  most  men  at  the  Bar,  who 
are  content,  indeed,  to  let  the  origin  of  the  ex- 
pression remain  in  the  mystery  which  now 
enshrouds  it. 

There  is  a  popular  impression  that  "  devilling  " 
is  confined  to  legal  business  which  a  busy  barrister 
happens  to  find  himself  unable  to  transact.    It  is 


a  much  more  elaborate  system  than  this  idea  gives 
it  credit  for  being.  It  is  in  the  quietude  of  his 
attic  rather  than  in  the  publicity  of  the  court  that 
the  "  devil "  does  his  chief  work. 

His  appearances  in  court  are  in  the  nature  of 
luxuries.  He  is  usually  engaged  in  the  less  pleasant 
task  of  preparing  the  materials  which  the  "  learned 
friend  "  for  whom  he  is  working  will  use  in  court. 

The  busy  juniors,  whose  features  are  as  familiar 
in  the  courts  as  those  of  the  judges  themselves, 
who  generally  have  an  important  trial  proceeding 
in  one  court  and  an  urgent  application  to  make  in 
another,  and  of  whom  the  wonder  is  that  they  are 
able  to  get  through  such  an  extraordinary  amount 
of  exceptionally  wearying  work,  economise  their 
powers  of  endurance  by  employing  "  devils  "  to 
"  get  up  "  their  cases  for  them. 

What  he  Does  for  the  Barrister— 

The  "opinions"  they  write  are  those  of  their 
"  devils,"  whose  handiwork  they  simply  glance  at, 
their  only  contributions  to  the  advice  being  their 
signatures,  which  are  added  with  such  readiness, 
however,  only  when  the  utmost  confidence  is 
placed  in  the  ability  of  the  "  devils."  The  plead- 
ings which  bear  their  names  are  prepared  in  a 
similar  fashion,  the  only  difference  being  that 
somewhat  greater  care  is  taken  in  supervising 
documents  the  correctness  of  which  is  so  essential 
to  success  in  court. 

At  the  Chancery  Bar  the  busy  junior  who  is 
seen  almost  daily  in  court  never  "  draws  "  a  mort- 
gage or  a  will ;  the  whole  of  his  "  conveyancing  " 
is  done  either  by  pupils  or  a"  devil."  It  would  be 
impossible,  indeed,  for  well-known  juniors  to  earn 
their  large  incomes  if  they  did  not  resort  to  the 
willing  assistance  of  younger  men. 

The  same  observation  applies  to  the  Q.C.'s  whose 
names  are  upon  the  "  world's  broad  tongue." 
They  would  certainly  be  unable  to  attend  to  all 
the  cases  they  do  if  they  were  entirely  destitute  of 
help. 

—and  the  Q.C 

The  Q.C.'s  "  devil "  is  somewhat  different  to  the 
busy  junior's  "  devil."  He  is  usually  an  older  man, 
who  has  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  sufficiently 
substantial  practice  of  his  own. 

His  duty  consists  of  reading,  marking,  and 
inwardly  digesting  the  briefs  given  to  him  by  the 
Q.C.  for  that  purpose,  of  extracting  a  concise 
account  of  the  material  facts,  of  "  looking  up  "  the 
"  authorities "  bearing  upon  the  strictly  legal 
aspects  of  any  case,  and  of  making  out  a  list  of 
the  "  authorities  "  to  which  reference  may  usefully 
be  made,  and  giving  very  briefly,  but  at  the  same 
time  clearly,  their  effect. 

These  were  the  services  which  Sydney  Carton 
rendered  to  Mr.  Stryver,  but  the  graphic  picture 
drawn  by  Dickens  of  the  professional  relations  of 
these  two  men  in  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  is  not 
true  to-day,  whatever  it  might  have  been  some 
hundred  years  ago. 

Eminent  advocates  no  longer  recline  on  sofas  at 
midnight,  indulging  in  many  glasses  of  spirituous 
liquor,  and  "  flirting  with  the  lighter  documents," 
while  their  "  devils,"  or  "  jackals,"  as  Dickens  pre- 
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f erred  to  call  thein,sitat  paper-strewn  tables  with 
knitted  brows  and  intent  faces,  and  with  wet 
towels  or  bandages  twisted  tightly  round  their 
heads. 

At  the  Chancery  Bar  the  lot  of  the  "  devil "  is 
not  an  unhappy  one.  He  earns  considerably  more 
than  many  men  with  practices  of  their  own, 
especially  if  he  assists  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Bar. 

By  virtue  of  a  highly-honoured  rule  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  a  junior's  "  devil "  receives  half  the  fee  paid 
to  his  "chief." 

In  the  Temple  a  very  much  simpler  but  far 
less  satisfactory  rule  is  in  force ;  the  "  devil " 
who  abides  there  receives  not  a  farthing  for  his 
trouble. 

There  are  Devils- 
He  may  prepare  a  statement  of  claim  most 
laboriously,  or  conduct  a  case  most  successfully — 
he  is  supposed  to  do  it  all  for  the  unadulterated 
love  of  experience. 

Doubtless  experience  should  be  thought  re- 
muneration of  a  very  high  order,  but  we  believe 
that  there  is  a  strong  feeling,'  especially  among 
"  devils "  engaged  in  criminal  work,  that  the 
remuneration  ought  not  to  be  confined  to  one 
shape. 

Still  there  is  a  great  number  of  young  men  at 
the  Bar  who  are  positively  anxious  to  give  their 
services  to  busy  barristers  without  expecting  the 
slightest  reward  in  the  form  of  gold.  They 
remember  that  several  judges  and  numerous 
"  leaders "  started  their  careers  in  the  humble 
capacity  of  "  devils." 

—and  Devils, 

The  ordinary  "devil"  is  willing  to  continue 
assisting  a  prosperous  junior  even  after  he  has 
acquired  a  fair  practice  for  himself,  in  the  fervent 
hope  that  when  his  "  learned  friend  "  takes  "  silk  " 
he  will  be  recognised  as  the  possessor  of  what 
may  be  called  a  reversionary  interest  in  his 
clients. 

That  the  institution  of  "  devilling "  is  not 
altogether  free  from  objections  appears  to  be  clear 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  permitted  to  exist  at 
the  Parliamentary  Bar.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
would  not  be  difficult,  indeed,  gravely  to  question 
its  ethics. 

The  great  merit  which  busy  lawyers  see  in  it  is 
that  it  enables  them  to  do  more  work  than  they 
would  otherwise  be  able  to  do ;  in  other  words, 
that  it  enables  them  to  obtain  fees  in  respect  of 
cases  which  their  clients  intend  to  receive  their 
personal  attention. 

It  might  be  urged  in  the  interests  of  the  Bar  that 
briefs  should  be  more  equally  distributed  than  they 
are,  and  that  the  abolition  of  "  devilling  "  would 
go  a  long  way  towards  achieving  this  result.  But, 
whatever  may  be  said  of  the  barrister  who  accepts 
a  fee  and  sends  a  less  experienced  advocate  to  do 
the  work,  the  system  of  "  devilling,"  so  far  as  it 
applies  to  the  less  responsible  tasks  of  the  pro- 
fession, is  almost  certain  to  remain  one  of  the  most 
popular  methods  of  gaining  early  experience  at  the 
Ear. 


WHAT  THE  AMERICAN  RACE  WILL 
BECOME. 

y^|^»r      Journal,    Louisville. 

^J^lSrV^  *s  cur^ous  *°  n°te  the  shifting  character 
^^^^^     of   the  immigration  to  this  country. 

For  a  while  we  were  threatened  with 
%£M£&     an  Italian  deluge,  and    some  of  the 
fffj^i    prophets   began   to  predict  that  the 
American  people  would  be  Latinised. 
fff      But  the  Italian  immigration  is  already 
decreasing. 

The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  shows 
that  the  number  of  Italians  arriving  in  this 
country  during  the  nine  months  ending  with 
March  was  30,194,  while  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  year  preceding  it  was  38,025,  and 
still  greater  for  the  year  before  that. 

The  Russian  Invasion. 

The  feature  of  the  movement  from  Europe  is 
the  enormous  growth  of  the  Russian  immigration. 
This  is  due  to  two  causes — the  increasing  discon- 
tent throughout  the  empire,  and  the  Jewish 
persecution — the  latter  in  particular  being  effec- 
tive. 

As  a  source  of  human  supply  Russia  now  ranks 
next  to  Germany.  During  the  last  nine  months 
we  received  from  that  country  62,219  immigrants, 
which  was  more  than  double  the  number  for  the 
equivalent  period  preceding.  A  few  years  ago  the 
immigration  from  Russia  was  so  small  that  it  was 
not  worth  mentioning. 

But  there  is  one  country  from  which  the  human 
stream  flows  steadily  on  with  a  gradually  swelling 
volume,  and  the  characteristics  of  that  land,  next 
to  those  of  parent  England,  will  always  have 
the  greatest  influence  upon  the  United  States. 

The  Germanizing  of  America. 

The  German  nation  has  long  furnished  us  more 
immigrants  than  any  other,  and  even  the  great 
Russian  spurt  has  not  been  able  to  pass  it.  The 
German  movement,  which  began  half  a  century 
ago,  has  been  throughout  that  time  unchecked, 
and  is  now  larger  than  ever  before. 

During  nine  months  the  total  of  arrivals  from 
the  German  Empire  was  76,128,  and  of  the 
Germans  from  Austria  20,497,  this  being  an  in- 
crease of  about  17  per  cent,  in  one  year. 

The  emigration  from  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales  does  not  change  much  from  year  to  year, 
but  remains  close  to  80,000  annually.  Next  to 
Germany,  the  island  of  Great  Britain  remains  the 
chief  source  of  supply,  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  emigrants  from  Great  Britain  are  much  more 
numerous  than  from  Ireland, 

"  «■ 

saqqOQQQatWi   

That  flourishing  provincial  paper  The  Stafford- 
shire  Evening  Post  has  just  commenced  the  issue 
of  a  weekly  called  The  Staffordshire  Weekly  Post. 
It  is  not  merely  a  weekly  dish-up  of  the  evening 
paper,  but  contains  special  and  distinctive  features 
of  its  own,  and  no  doubt  it  will  secure  considerable 
popularity. 
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JAPANESE    STAGE  CUSTOMS. 

/-JL?  Novosti,   St.  Petersburg. 

fONTRARY  to  the  custom  in  Europe, 
where  the  auditorium  is  semi-circular  or 
horseshoe-  shaped,  the  Japanese  theatres 
are  square.  There  is  no  pit  or  stall,  or, 
indeed,  seats  of  any  kind ;  the  auditorium 
is  divided  into  compartments  about  a 
yard  and  a  half  square — "  boxes  " — 
which  are  occupied  by  families  or  parties  who 
squat  down  in  them  to  witness  the  performance. 
Two  long  wooden  benches  on  tressles  run  parallel 
across  the  theatre  from  the  entrance  to  the  stage 
and  you  walk  along  these  to  get  to  your  box. 

Near  the  entrance,  facing  the  stage,  are  tiers  of 
cheap  places,  rising  to  a  great  height ;  on  each  side 
of  the  house,  upon  two  long  balconies,  are  some 
open  boxes  in  which  the  only  furniture  is  the  usual 
thick  mat  to  crouch  or  kneel  upon. 

Some  Very  Good  Ideas— 

The  stage  is  very  spacious,  and  the  arrangements 
behind  are  much  the  same  as  ours. 

The  principal  piece  of  mechanism  on  the  stage 
is  very  ingenious.  The  floor  is  worked  on  a  pivot 
and  can  be  turned  at  will  when  a  change  of  scene 
is  required.  Instead  of  lowering  the  curtain,  as  in 
Western  theatres,  and  arranging  the  next  scene 
while  the  audience  waits,  the  scene  is  being  got 
ready  at  the  back  while  the  actors  are  playing ; 
when  the  time  comes,  the  machinery  is  set  in 
motion,  the  "  played  out  "  scene  disappears  on  one 
side  and  the  new  one  appears  on  the  other. 

There  is  another  peculiarity.  The  actors  do  not 
always  make  their  entrances  and  exits  in  the 
orthodox  manner  by  the  wings  or  by  a  door  or 
opening  in  the  scenery  ;  they  sometimes  walk  along 
the  tressles  and  make  use  of  the  public  entrance, 
—but  Others  Bad. 

In  Japan,  as  in  China,  women's  parts  are  played 
hy  men,  who,  being  intended  from  infancy  for 
this  profession,  are  brought  up  entirely  by  women 
and  gradually  acquire  the  walk  and  other  charac- 
teristics of  women.  The  general  "  make  up  "  of 
these  men  is  so  good  that  you  would  certainly 
take  them  for  pretty  actresses  if  you  were  not 
acquainted  with  the  facts.  Women  only  appear  on 
the  stage  as  dancers  and  in  ballets. 

The  stage  is  not  brilliantly  lighted  up  by  gas  as 
with  us ;  it  is  almost  dark,  the  only  illumination 
being  that  given  by  a  few  feeble  lights  placed  here 
and  there  about  six  feet  above  the  floor.  Under 
such  conditions  it  is  not  surprising  that  most  of 
the  "  play  "  of  the  actors  is  lost  upon  the  audience. 
To  remedy  this  defect  each  one  on  the  stage  has 
near  him  a  supernumary  (supposed,  of  course,  to 
be  invisible  to  the  public)  who  carries  a  kind  of 
torch  which  he  holds  in  such  a  way  as  to  illuminate 
the  face  of  the  actor,  walking  about  with  the  latter 
wherever  he  goes. 

All  this  seems  exceedingly  strange  to  us,  but  it 
is  all  a  matter  of  use,  and  no  doubt  our  ways 
appear  just  as  peculiar  to  the  Japanese. 

In  some  theatres  the  performance  takes  place 
in  the  evening ;  in  others  it  commences  at  mid- 


day and  linishes  at  midnight.  There  are  occasion- 
ally some  long  historical  pieces  which  are  con- 
tinued over  two  or  three  days,  or  even  a  longer 
period. 

These  remind  us  of  the  "  mysteries "  played 
in  the  French  theatres  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  which  were  also  performed 
in  the  daytime  and  often  extended  over  three  or 
four  days,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  per- 
formance, which  began  at  seven  or  eight  o'clock,  was 
stopped  at  noon  that  the  audience  might  go  to  din- 
ner, whereas  the  Japanese  do  not  leave  the  theatre 
all  day ;  they  eat  and  drink  in  their  boxes,  their 
lunch — rice,  fish  and  cakes — being  brought  to 
them  on  little  lacquered  plates,  and  they  listen  to 
the  piece  as  they  smoke  their  kiseroo  and  drink 
innumerable  cups  of  tea. 

In  each  box  is  a  kama  or  brazier  of  live  charcoal 
by  means  of  which  they  warm  their  hands  and 
which  they  use  in  place  of  matches.  The  fumes 
arising  from  these  are  so  strong  that  people  who 
are  not  accustomed  to  that  sort  of  thing  leave  the 
theatre  with  a  frightful  headache  and  half 
suffocated.  The  natives,  however,  do  not  seem  to 
notice  or  mind  these  noxious  fumes  in  the  least. 

The  Japanese  theatres  will  hold  as  many  people 
as  the  larger  London  and  Paris  theatres  ;  they  are 
generally  so  well  patronised  that  it  is  almost 
always  necessary  to  book  places  several  days  in 
advance. 

The  Theatres'  Present  Popularity— 

When  there  is  no  orchestra,  there  are  always 
two  musicians  at  least,  hidden  away  in  a  box  near 
the  stage,  who  sing  mournful  airs,  accompanying 
themselves  on  the  samisen,  during  the  pathetic 
portions  of  the  play.  The  pieces  are  generally  so 
well  played  that  you  can  understand  the  chief 
passages  merely  by  watching  the  gestures  of  the 
performers.  So  admirable  are  they  that  language 
seems  superfluous. 

Twenty  years  ago,  Japanese  actors  were  re- 
garded with  scorn,  although  the  people  always  took 
considerable  interest  in  their  lives,  but  this  is  now 
changed,  and  the  chief  members  of  the  profession 
are  received  in  high  society.  Dramatic  authors, 
however,  have  much  to  complain  of,  for  they  are 
scarcely  ever  mentioned,  although  their  works  may 
be  appreciated. 

—and  Intestinal  Jealousies. 

The  principal  theatres  are  at  the  present  time 
divided  into  two  camps.  The  three  theatres  in 
Osaka,  with  the  one  in  Kyoto,  and  the  one  in 
Negoya,  form  the  western  school,  which  has  a 
conservative  tendency,  whereas  the  four  theatres 
of  Tokyo  form  the  eastern  school,  which  has 
lately  taken  a  realistic  turn  and  aims  especially  at 
originality. 

The  two  schools  are  very  jealous  of  each  other, 
but  there  is  one  fact  which  is  recognised  by  all — 
that  the  Shintomiza  Theatre  in  Tokyo  is  the 
veritable  temple  of  dramatic  art  in  Japan,  and  if 
you  wish  to  see  the  best  actors,  and  to  learn  how 
far  the  art  has  advanced  in  the  country  of  the 
Mikado,  you  must  go  to  that  theatre. 
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SHORT  SIGHT  AND  HANDWRITING. 

9  ZurGuten  8tunde,  Berlin. 


^^l^^^^HEN  we  remember  that  shortsighted- 
m^SK^m     ness  *s  becoming  more  and  more 

^Smfej^  common ;  that  it  is  incurable,  and 
^^^^^^  above  all,  that  our  children  inherit 
®^^ST!>  ^  from  us,  we  see  that  it  behoves  us 
to  do  all  in  our  power  to  guard 

Reading  and  writing,  especially 
the  latter,  must  be  classed  among  those  occupations 
which  require  the  eye  to  be  somewhat  close  to  the 
work ;  a  few  remarks  in  connection  with  the  latter 
may  be  of  use  by  showing  us  how  to  work  with 
the  least  chance  of  injuring  the  sight. 

How  Writing  may  be  Made— 

What  should  be  the  position  of  the  paper  upon 
which  we  are  about  to  write  ?  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  and  difficult  points  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  in  order  to  answer  the  question  we 
must  go  into  details  which  at  first  sight  appear  to 
have  very  little  to  do  with  the  matter  of  eyesight. 

The  letters  of  the  written  alphabet  consist  of 
four  elementary  strokes — the  up  stroke,  the  down 
stroke,  the  right  curve  and  the  left  curve. 

These  require  four  corresponding  movements  of 
the  fingers  holding  the  pen,  viz.,  an  extension,  or 
stretching  out ;  a  bend ;  and  movements  away  from 
and  towards  the  chest.  To  make  letters  into 
words,  the  hand  and  forearm  have  to  be  moved, 
and,  as  we  write  from  left  to  right,  the  movement 
is  away  from  the  chest. 

The  forearm,  at  a  certain  point,  rests  upon  the 
table,  this  point  acting  as  a  pivot.  It  follows  that 
it  is  most  natural  for  us  to  write  in  a  curve,  and 
the  reason  why  a  line  of  words  (written  on  un- 
ruled paper)  does  not  appear  curved  is  that  the 
paper  is  too  narrow  for  the  curve  to  be  observed. 

If  we  wish  to  write  for  any  length  of  time 
without  getting  tired,  we  must  place  the  paper  in 
such  a  position  as  to  render  the  movement  of  the 
hand  away  from  the  chest  as  easy  as  possible  ;  for 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  tiring  of  certain 
muscles  will  cause  the  writer  to  unconsciously 
change  position  to  relieve  those  muscles,  thus  (in 
all  probability)  inducing  him  to  sit  in  a  fashion 
which  will  be  injurious  to  the  eyes. 

—to  Harm  or  Help  the  Eyes. 

The  shoulders  should  be  parallel  with  the  edge 
of  the  desk  (or  table),  and  the  head  should  not  be 
hung  down  over  the  work  ;  it  need  be  only  slightly 
depressed  to  allow  the  eyes  to  rest  upon  the  paper. 

This  is  the  best  position  both  for  the  eye  and  the 
body,  and  occasions  no  strain  on  the  former  ;  but 
in  this  case  the  paper  must  be  placed  directly  in 
front  of  the  writer.  Many  persons  have  the  paper 
somewhat  to  the  right-hand  side — a  decidedly 
pernicious  position. 

Either  the  eyes  have  to  be  turned  in  the  same 
direction,  bringing  the  left  eye  nearer  than  the 
right  to  the  object,  and  so  causing  an  inequality  in 
the  power  of  the  two  eyes  ;  or  the  head  must  be 


turned,  thus  fatiguing  the  muscle  of  the  neck ;  or 
the  position  of  the  body  must  be  altered,  causing 
the  writer  to  rest  on  the  left  arm  for  support — 
which  means  that  the  chest  is  pressed  against  the 
table,  and  in  a  short  time  the  head  hangs  over  the 
work  to  the  detriment  of  the  eyes. 

The  paper  should  therefore  be  placed  directly  in 
front.  This  leads  to  another  question :  Keeping 
the  paper  and  the  body  as  above  described,  should 
the  paper  be  placed  quite  straight  (horizontal)  or 
at  an  angle  ? 

Experiments  conducted  by  eminent  doctors  and 
men  of  science  leave  no  doubt  that,  with  our 
present  style  of  sloping  the  letters  to  the  right,  it 
is  best  to  have  the  paper  at  an  angle  of  40  deg. 
from  the  horizontal.  Let  the  reader  try  for  him- 
self ;  he  will  find  it  much  easier  to  write  with  the 
paper  at  that  angle  than  if  it  be  kept  straight. 

This  has  been  so  fully  recognised  in  Wurtem- 
burg  that  an  official  order  was  issued  some  time 
ago  to  the  effect  that  this  position  should  be 
adopted  in  schools. 

Why  not  Upright  Writing? 

But  of  far  greater  benefit  would  be  the  intro- 
duction of  upright  writing,  which  would  permit 
of  the  paper  being  quite  horizontal  and  the  body 
being  kept  in  a  proper  position.  There  is  no 
question  that  we  should  then  have  no  evil  conse- 
quences to  fear. 

Upright  writing  was  in  general  use  until  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  when  the  sloping 
style  was  introduced  and — no  doubt  chiefly  because 
it  is  possible  to  write  it  rather  more  quickly  than 
the  upright — rapidly  became  fashionable. 

It  is  quite  clear  that,  whatever  care  we  may 
take  in  the  above  directions,  we  shall  not  effect- 
much  good  if  the  desk  at  which  we  sit  is  unsuitable, 
and  if  we  do  not  have  proper  light  to  work  by. 

In  schools  the  desks  are,  more  often  than  not, 
constructed  without  due  regard  to  requirements  ; 
they  are  made  of  the  same  proportions  for  little 
children  as  for  the  bigger  ones ;  no  support  is 
given  to  the  feet,  and  many  defects,  all  directly  or 
indirectly  tending  to  strain  the  muscles  of  the  body 
and  the  eyes,  pass  unobserved  by  those  in  charge. 

The  importance  of  a  proper  amount  of  light — 
neither  too  little  nor  too  much — is  so  evident  to  us 
all  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  touch  upon  it. 

The  number  of  shortsighted  people  increases 
every  year,  as  we  have  said,  and  though  some  of 
the  above-mentioned  points  may  seem  trivial,  they 
must  be  attended  to  if  we  wish  to  check  the  evil. 

The  past  month  has  seen  another  addition  to 
boys'  literature  besides  Chums,  which  is  alluded 
to  on  page  76.  It  is  called  Boys,  and  is  enclosed 
in  a  yellow  cover.  I  cannot  say  much  for  its 
contents,  and  the  coloured  plate  which  was  pre- 
sented with  number  one  is  very  feeble.  It  was 
supposed  to  represent  a  football  match  between 
England  and  Scotland.  Unfortunately,  however, 
so  far  as  one  could  judge  from  appearances,  the 
redoubtable  champions  were  lads  of  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  years  of  age.  Boys  must  be  brightened 
up  a  good  deal  if  it  is  to  be  a  success. 
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THE   TELEGRAPH  AND  ITS  ENEMIES. 

c^-^-to     I'llustrazione  Popolare,  Milan. 

r^^^^^ HE  telegraph  wire  is  the  thread  of 
*5j!ft|i§^  Ariadne  of  modern  civilisation  in  the 
jKHwRA  labyrinth  of  progress.  As  soon  as 
Sp|=|^     civilised  man  sets  foot  in  an  unknown 

sP°t,  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  elsewhere,  he 
^CwSfi     takes  care  to  erect  the  telegraph  poles 

and  to  unroll  the  precious  wire. 
^  Now,  as  soon  as  the  posts  are  up  and 

the  wires  fixed,  lo  !  an  army  of  enemies  surges  up  to 
demolish  the  line.  Men,  animals.  Nature  herself, 
by  means  of  wind,  rain,  and  lightning,  all  take  part 
in  trying  to  prevent  human  thought  flying  across 
space.  It  is  somewhat  curious  to  review  this 
destroying  army,  against  which  our  telegraphic 
engineers  struggle  unceasingly. 

How  the  Telegraph  is  Used- 
Honour  to  whom  honour  is  due  !  Man  is  the 
chief  enemy.  The  telegraph  may  be  an  enormous 
benefit,  but  this  is  forgotten  in  the  love  of  destruc- 
tion and  the  desire  to  appropriate  what  belongs  to 
others. 

The  white  porcelain  insulators  attract  the  eye  of 
those  on  mischief  bent,  both  boys  and  adults  ;  it  is 
such  splendid  sport  to  throw  stones  at  them  !  In 
many  parts  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  protect 
them  with  a  covering  of  some  kind,  or  to  colour 
them  brown,  which  seems  to  have  less  attraction 
than  white. 

The  Arabs  are  very  fond  of  these  porcelain  in- 
sulators ;  they  use  them  as  coffee  cups.  Of  course 
they  are  not  equal  to  Sevres  china,  but  one  is  not 
very  particular  in  the  desert. 

The  wires  are  also  utilised  by  some  of  the  semi- 
barbarian  people  near  whose  dwellings  they  pass. 
If  it  be  iron  wire,  they  make  fences  and  enclosures 
of  it ;  if  copper,  the  savage  ladies  make  it  into 
rings,  bracelets,  and  other  ornaments,  and  pass 
little  pieces  through  their  noses  and  ears,  which 
naturally  has  a  very  striking  effect,  and  makes 
the  less  fortunate  ones  very  jealous. 

—in  Ways  never  Intended. 

One  Annamite  peasant,  after  having  carried  of 
a  whole  section  of  wire,  was  apparently  seized 
with  compunction,  for  he  repaired  the  line  by 
means  of  bamboos  tied  together.  He  was  con- 
siderably astonished  at  the  ingratitude  of  the 
telegraphic  engineers,  who,  on  discovering  the 
author  of  this  piece  of  work,  gave  him  a  sound 
thrashing  with  his  substitute  for  wire. 

The  wooden  posts  cause  a  great  amount  of 
covetousness  on  the  part  of  savages  in  all 
countries ;  they  make  a  nice  fire  for  cooking  and 
are  excellent  for  building  purposes.  The  iron 
posts  with  the  lightning  conductor  can  be  turned 
into  weapons  of  warfare,  and  if  hollow  can  be  used 
like  a  hose  for  watering  the  ground. 

The  lower  orders  of  the  animal  world  bravely 
do  their  part  in  providing  work  for  the  engineer. 
First  on  the  list  come  the  insects,  notably  the 
termite,  or  white  ant,  which  eats  away  all  the 
inside  of  the  wooden  post  leaving  the  exterior  un- 


touched, so  that  it  looks  quite  firm  and  solid  ;  but 
a  slight  knock  is  sufficient  to  upset  it.  The 
termite  is  generally  found  in  Africa,  but  it  is  also 
to  be  met  in  other  parts. 

Butterflies  are  nice  things  to  observe  as  they  fly 
about,  but  the  larvae  of  some  kinds  of  butterflies 
exist  almost  solely  on  the  wooden  telegraph 
posts. 

The  limnoria  terebrans,  a  little  crab-like  insect 
less  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch  long,  eats  away  the 
base  of  the  pole  when  they  have  been  erected  in 
damp  soil. 

Brute  Creation  is  well  to  the  Fore  — 

It  has  a  wonderful  appetite;  to  give  an  example, 
I  may  mention  that  a  few  years  ago  it  was  dis- 
covered that  some  of  them  had  eaten  away  the 
piles  of  Toulon  Arsenal  to  such  an  extent  that, 
had  the  damage  not  been  discovered  just  when  it 
was,  the  Arsenal  would  have  fallen  down. 

Monkeys  are  fond  of  climbing  up  the  posts  and 
going  through  gymnastic  exercises  on  the  wires, 
knocking  them  together,  and  mixing  up  the 
messages.  These  exercises  are  of  such  a  violent 
character  that  the  wires  are  often  broken. 

Birds  are  not  behindhand  in  the  work  of  con- 
fusion and  destruction.  They  build  their  nests  on 
the  ends  of  the  posts,  and  when  the  rain  comes, 
the  earth,  feathers,  and  twigs,  of  which  the  former 
are  composed,  cause  a  connection  between  the 
wires  and  there  is  general  confusion. 

The  Postmaster-General  of  Brazil  tells  us  of  the 
troubles  in  this  direction  caused  by  the  hobby,  a 
kind  of  falcon.  This  bird  builds  nests  of  clay 
about  eight  inches  long,  seven  inches  high  and  five 
inches  wide ;  two  or  three  days  are  sufficient  for 
him  and  his  wife  to  construct  this  dwelling,  which 
he  manages  to  attach  to  the  wire ;  and  when 
several  of  these  birds  have  thus  made  homes  for 
themselves  and  families  you  would  think  it  was 
some  strange  kind  of  fruit  hanging  all  along  the 
telegraph  wire.  During  the  month  of  August  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  keep  the  lines  clear  of  these. 

—in  the  Work  of  Destruction. 

Parrots  seem  to  take  a  delight  in  undoing  the 
wires  ;  they  work  away  with  their  beaks  and  claws 
and  untie  them  in  a  really  masterly  manner. 
When  one  section  is  undone  they  go  to  the  next. 

Bees  deserve  the  reputation  they  have  obtained 
as  upholsterers  and  masons.  They  cover  the 
insulators  with  a  strong  coating  of  hair,  feathers, 
and  small  blades  of  grass,  which  makes  a  connec- 
tion between  wire  and  post,  and  consequently  with 
the  earth,  thus  upsetting  communication. 

Spiders  do  the  same  thing  by  spinning  their 
webs  from  the  telegraph  to  a  bush.  In  Norway 
the  woodpecker  does  a  lot  of  mischief ;  he  seems 
to  think  that  the  humming  noise  is  caused  by 
insects  in  the  posts  and  digs  away  at  them,  making 
holes  nearly  three  inches  deep,  with  the  result 
that  a  strong  gust  of  wind  will  overthrow  them. 

Bears  have  been  known  to  attack  the  posts, 
apparently  under  the  impression  that  the  vibration 
reveals  the  presence  of  a  bee-hive  at  the  top,  and 
they  do  their  best  to  have  them  down. 
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THE   ORIGIN   OP   THE  BANJO. 

Kate  Field's  Washington,  Washington. 

f^^^^.  VER  half  a  century  ago,  in  the  town  of 
^frciiWlf  Banjoemas,  on  the  island  of  Java,  a 
negro  native  of  the  place — with  that 
l°ve  °^  music  which  his  race  universally 
"^^(Lr  possesses — desiring  an  instrument  to 
JgWj^S  accompany  his  voice,  conceived  the 
'Qj^f^     following  plan  : — 

Taking  a  cheese-box  and  crossing  it 
with  a  goat  or  sheepskin,  he  ran  a  handle  through 
it,  then,  using  violin  strings,  which  were  tuned  to 
the  first,  third,  fifth,  and  eighth  notes  of  an  octave, 
he  gave  it  the  name  of  "  banjo,"  from  the  first 
two  syllables  in  the  name  of  his  native  town.  No 
banjo  of  this  time  is  known  to  be  in  existence,  but 
from  descriptions  handed  down  they  must  have 
been  very  rude  instruments. 

Its  Primitive  Beginning— 

As  the  years  passed  improvements  were  made,  but 
only  in  a  slight  degree.  Throughout  the  Southern 
States  banjos  became  as  plentiful  as  pickaninnies, 
and  negroes  might  be  found  on  any  plantation  who 
could  "  make  the  banjo  talk."  Many  a  scene  of 
merriment  was  enacted  in  the  "  quarters "  after 
the  day's  work  was  done,  young  and  old  jigging 
around  to  the  lively  notes  of  the  instrument  as  if 
bewitched,  till  the  dancers,  one  by  one,  fell  down 
exhausted. 

But  America  was  not  to  have  a  monopoly  of 
such  merry  music,  for  more  than  forty  years  ago 
the  banjo  crossed  the  briny  deep  and  made  its 
debut  on  the  London  boards.  It  was  at  the  old 
Princess's  Theatre,  then  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Maddox,  and  the  performer  was  a  very 
skilful  and  artistic  player  named  Sweeney. 

Public  taste,  however,  had  not  been  trained  as 
yet  to  banjo  music,  so  Mr.  Sweeney's  stay  on 
English  soil  was  brief.  The  judges  of  classical 
music  looked  upon  the  banjo  as  a  cross  between 
the  guitar  and  tambourine,  and  would  not  en- 
courage its  use. 

—and  What  it  Grew  Into. 

But  less  than  five  years  after,  Mr.  Sweeney  and 
his  banjo  were  avenged.  The  original  "  Ethiopian 
Serenaders  "  from  America  took  London  by  storm. 
They  came,  they  were  seen — and  they  conquered. 

When  the  curtain  went  up  on  the  St.  James's 
8tage,  the  audience  beheld  row  upon  row  of  chairs 
on  which  sat  men  with  faces  blackened  by  burnt 
cork,  wigs  of  curly  wool,  and  lips  of  vivid  red. 
WTien  the  strains  of  "  Poor  Lucy  Neal "  were 
heard  there  were  few  dry  eyes  in  the  house. 

Night  after  night  London  crowded  the  hall, 
and  the  most  renowned  statesmen — among  them 
Sir  Robert  Peel — could  be  seen  with  stately  head, 
gravely  keeping  time  to  songs  which  set  the 
people  wild.  Mr.  Greville  has  said  that  the  airs 
"became  familiar  in  fashionable  circles,  and  around 
many  a  piano  were  gathered  sons  and  daughters 
of  wealth,  all  joining  in  the  strains  of  "  I  bet  my 
money  on  the  bob-tailed  nag." 

The  songs,  however,  were  nothing  compared  to 
the  banjoists.    Mr.  Pell,  the  original  "  bones," 


was  admired,  but  the  banjo  players  were  idolised. 
Men  forgot  cares  of  business  or  state  while  listen- 
ing to  the  tum-tum  of  the  banjo. 

As  the  instrument  is  now  made,  it  is  pretty 
enough  to  have  a  satin  ribbon  on  it,  and  be 
suspended  from  the  neck  a  la  guitar.  In  a  clever 
performer's  hands,  the  banjo  seems  capable  of 
doing  everything  —  bells  chime,  waters  ripple, 
winds  blow,  birds  sing,  and  many  other  pleasant 
ideas  are  evoked  ;  but  it  will  never  do  for  romance, 
its  very  name  is  against  it ;  whether  from  associa- 
tion or  not,  we  cannot  connect  romance  and  the 
banjo. 

The  neck  is  now  made  with  frets,  similar  to  the 
guitar,  and  the  circular  head  is  covered  with  a  fine 
calf-skin  which  is  tightly  held  by  a  large  number 
of  clamps  with  screws  attached.  These  tighten 
the  skin,  and  assist  in  giving  a  more  sonorous 
tone.  Thus  science  has  improved  the  rough  toy 
instrument  of  more  than  half  a  century  ago  until 
it  is  hardly  inferior  in  style  or  tone  to  its  near 
relative,  the  guitar. 


A  CAT  AS  POSTER  MOTHER  OP  AN  APE. 

Illustrirte  Zeitung,  Stuttgart. 

THERE  are  plenty  of  examples  in  the  animal 
kingdom  which  prove  that  most  creatures, 
whether  mammals  or  birds,  are  capable  of 
conferring  their  motherly  love  on  the  offspring  of 
others  as  well  as  on  their  own.  The  hen  gives  the 
duck  that  it  has  hatched  the  same  care  that  it  gives 
its  own  chickens,  the  dog  will  act  as  foster  mother 
to  a  young  lion,  and  the  long-eared  Egyptian  goat 
as  nurse  to  a  young  panther. 

But  the  exhibition  of  motherly  care  to  be  seen 
just  now  in  the  well  arranged  Leipzig  Zoological 
Garden  is  new  and  peculiar,  offering  a  pleasant 
scene  to  the  lover  of  animals.  A  fine,  great 
reddish-brown  Angora  cat  has  become  foster 
mother  of  a  very  young  ape. 

As  the  little  thing  lost  its  own  mother  when  it 
was  very  small  and  was  greatly  in  need  of  another 
nurse,  it  was  given  to  the  Angora  cat.  The 
experiment  proved  successful;  the  cat  received 
the  little  orphan  affectionately,  and  cares  for  it  as 
well  as  her  own  kitten. 

The  cunning  little  ape  hangs,  in  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  word,  on  its  tender  mother,  and  is 
never  left  by  her.  Clinging  by  all  fours  to  the 
shaggy  fur  of  the  mother  cat,  he  accompanies  her 
in  all  her  walks,  and  the  cat  is  not  inconvenienced 
by  her  four-legged  parasite. 

If  he  is  torn  away  from  this  embrace,  he  im- 
mediately jumps,  crying  loudly,  to  his  accustomed 
place.  At  meal  time  he  enjoys  the  same  rights  as 
the  kitten. 

It  is  a  charming  picture — the  old  cat  with  her 
little  one,  which  she  caresses  fondly,  and  the  little 
ape  that  likes  so  well  to  lie  in  her  soft,  warm  fur. 

When  the  cat  rises  she  takes  her  living  burden, 
and  walks  around,  wagging  her  tail,  in  the  build- 
ing belonging  to  beasts  of  prey  in  the  Zoological 
Garden.  Cats  have  been  known  to  bring  up 
squirrels,  but  this  is  the  first  time  on  record  that 
one  has  acted  as  mother  to  an  ape. 
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A   LIGHT  SOVEREIGN. 

Henry  Harland,  in  Black  and  White, 


HE  cause  of  the  uproar  proved  to  be 
simple  enough. 

Emerging  into  the  Bischofsplatz, 
from  the  street  that  I  had  followed,  I 
found  a  great  crowd  gathered  before 
the  Marmorhof,  shouting  "  Death  to 
Conrad  !  "  and  "  Where  is  Mathilde?" 
with  all  the  force  of  its  collective 
lungs. 

The  Marmorhof  was  the  residence  of  Prince 
Conrad,  brother  to  the  reigning  Grand  Duke  Otto 
— reigning,  indeed,  but  now  very  old  and  ill,  and 
like  to  die.  The  legitimate  successor  to  the  throne 
would  have  been  Otto's  granddaughter,  Mathilde, 
the  only  surviving  child  of  his  eldest  son,  Franz- 
Victor,  who  had  been  dead  these  ten  years.  But 
the  Grand  Duke's  brother,  Conrad,  was  covetous 
of  her  rights,  covetous,  and,  as  her  friends  alleged, 
unscrupulous.  For  a  long  while,  it  is  said, 
Mathilde  had  been  in  terror  of  her  life.  Conrad 
was  unscrupulous,  and  were  she  but  out  of  the 
way  Conrad  would  come  to  reign.  Rumour, 
indeed,  whispered  that  he  had  made  three  actual 
attempts  to  compass  her  death ;  two  by  poison, 
one  by  the  dagger,  each,  thanks  to  some  miracle, 
unsuccessful.  But,  a  fortnight  since,  upon  the 
first  supervention  of  fatal  symptoms  in  the  malady 
of  poor  old  Otto,  Mathilde  had  mysteriously  dis- 
appeared.   Her  whereabouts  unknown,  all  X  

was  in  commotion.  "  She  has  fled  and  is  in  hid- 
ing," surmised  some  people,  "  to  escape  the  designs 
of  her  wicked  uncle."  "No,"  retorted  others, 
"  but  he,  the  wicked  uncle  himself,  has  kidnapped 
and  sequestered  her,  perhaps  even  made  away  with 
her ;  who  can  tell  ?  " 

As  an  enquiring  stranger,  the  situation  inte- 
rested me;  and,  from  the  top  of  a  convenient 
doorstep,  I  gazed  upon  this  deep-voiced  Teutonic 
mob  with  a  good  deal  of  curiosity.  It  must  have 
numbered  upwards  of  a  thousand  individuals, 
compact  in  its  centre  and  near  the  palace,  but 
scattering  towards  its  edges ;  a  sea  of  faces,  of 
pale,  frowning  faces;  a  surging,  troubled  sea. 
Young  men's  faces  for  the  most  part ;  many  of 
them  beardless.  "  Students  from  the  University," 


My  own  station  was  at  the  outskirts  of  the 
assemblage,  the  station  of  a  casual  spectator. 
Sharing  my  doorstep  with  me  were  a  couple  of 
sharp-faced  priests,  two  or  three  prettyish  young 
girls — bare-headed,  presumably  escaped  from  some 
of  the  neighbouring  shops — and  a  young  man 
with  a  pointed  black  beard,  rather  long  black  hair, 
and  a  broad -brimmed,  soft  felt  hat,  who  somehow 
looked  as  if  he  might  be  a  member  of  that  guild 
to  which  I  myself  belonged,  the  ancient  and 
questionable  company  of  artists. 

To  him  I  addressed  a  question.  .  .  "  Students, 
I  suppose?" 

"  Yes,  their  leaders  are  students.  The  students 
and  the  artisans  of  the  town  are  of  the  Princess's 


party.  The  army,  the  clergy,  and  the  country 
folk  are  for  the  Prince."  He  had  discerned  from 
my  accent  that  I  was  a  foreigner :  whence,  doubt- 
less, the  fulness  of  his  answer. 

"  It  seems  a  harmless  mob  enough,"  I  suggested 
"  They  make  a  lot  of  noise,  to  be  sure ;  but  that 
breaks  no  bones." 

"  There's  just  the  point,"  said  he.  "  The  Prin- 
cess's friends  fight  only  with  their  throats,  other- 
wise the  present  complication  might  never  have 
arisen." 

Meanwhile  the  multitude  continued  to  shout  its 
loudest ;  and  for  Conrad,  on  the  whole,  the 
quarter-hour  must  have  been  a  bad  one. 

Presently,  however,  the  call  of  a  bugle  sounded  in 
the  distance,  and  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  till  the 
bugler  in  person  appeared,  gorgeous  in  uniform, 
mounted  upon  a  white  horse,  advancing  slowly  up 
the  Bischofsplatz,  towards  the  crowd,  trumpeting 
with  all  his  might. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  that  ?"  I  asked. 

"  A  signal  to  disperse,"  answered  my  com- 
panion. "  He  looks  like  a  major-general,  doesn't 
he  ?  But  he's  only  a  trumpet-sergeant,  and  he's 
followed  at  a  hundred  yards  by  a  battalion  of 
infantry.  His  trumpet  blast  is  by  way  of  warning. 
Disperse  !    Or  if  you  tarry,  beware  the  soldiery  !  " 

"  His  warning  does  not  seem  to  pass  unheeded," 
I  remarked. 

"Oh,  they're  a  chicken-hearted  lot,  these  friends 
of  the  Princess,"  he  assented  contemptuously. 

Already  the  mob  had  begun  to  melt.  In  a  few 
minutes  only  a  few  stragglers  in  knots  here  and 
there  were  left,  amongst  them  my  acquaintance  and 
myself.  He  was  a  handsome  young  fellow,  with 
a  thin,  dark  face,  bright  brown  eyes,  and  a  voice 
so  soft  that  if  I  had  heard  without  seeing  him,  I 
should  almost  have  supposed  the  speaker  to  be  a 
woman. 

"  We,  too,  had  better  be  off,"  said  he. 
"  And  prove  ourselves  also  chicken-hearted  ?  " 
queried  I. 

"  Oh,  discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valour," 
he  returned. 

"But  I  should  like  to  see  the  arrival  of  the 
military,"  I  submitted. 

"  Ha  !  Like  or  not,  I'm  afraid  you'll  have  to 
now,"  he  cried.    "  Here  they  come." 

With  a  murmurous  tramp,  tramp,  they  were 
pouring  into  the  Bischofsplatz  from  the  side 
streets  leading  to  it. 

"  We  must  take  to  our  heels,"  said  my  young 
man. 

"  We  were  merely  on-lookers,"  said  I. 

"  Conscious  innocence,"  laughed  he.  "  Never- 
theless, we  had  better  run  for  it." 

And,  with  our  fellow  loiterers,  we  began 
ignominiously  to  run  away.  But  before  we  had 
run  far  we  were  stopped  by  the  voice  of  an  officer. 

"  Halt !    Halt !    Halt,  or  we  fire  !  " 

As  one  man  we  halted.  Ths  officer  rode  up  to  us, 
and,  with  true  military  taciturnity,  vouchsafed  not 
a  word  either  in  question  or  explanation,  but 
formed  us  in  ranks  of  four  abreast,  and  surrounded 
us  with  his  men.  Then  he  gave  the  command  to 
march,    We  were,  perhaps,  two  dozen  captives, 
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all  told,  and  a  good  quarter  of  our  number  were 
women. 

"  What  are  we  in  for  now  ?  "  I  wondered  aloud. 

"  Disgrace,  decapitation,  deprivation  of  civil 
rights,  or,  say,  a  night  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Michael, 
at  the  very  least,"  replied  my  friend,  shrugging 
his  shoulders. 

"Ah,  that  will  be  romantic,"  said  I,  feeling  like 
one  launched  upon  a  life  of  adventure. 


II. 

He  was  right.  We  were  marched  across  the 
town  and  into  the  courtyard  of  the  Castle  of  St. 
Michael.  By  the  time  we  got  there,  and  the 
heavy  oaken  gates  were  shut  behind  us,  it  was 
nearly  dark. 

"  Here  you  pass  the  night,"  announced  our 
officer.    "  In  the  morning — humph,  we  will  see." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  are  going  to  afford 
us  no  better  accommodation  than  this  ? "  I  de- 
manded. 

"So  it  seems,"  replied  the  dark  young  man. 
"  Fortunately,  however,  the  night  is  warm,  the 
skies  are  clear,  and  to  commune  with  the  stars  is 
reputed  to  be  elevating  for  the  spirits." 

Our  officer  had  vanished  into  the  castle,  leaving 
us  a  corporal  and  three  privates  as  a  guard  of 
honour.  We,  the  prisoners,  gathered  together  in 
the  middle  of  the  courtyard  and  held  a  sort  of 
impromptu  indignation  meeting.  The  women 
were  especially  eloquent  in  their  complaints.  Two 
of  these  I  recognised  as  having  been  among  my 
neighbours  of  the  door-step,  and  we  exchanged 
compassionate  glances.  The  other  four  were  oldish 
women,  who  wore  caps  and  aprons,  and  looked 
like  servants. 

"  Cooks,"  whispered  my  comrade.  "  Some  good 
burghers  will  be  kept  waiting  for  their  suppers. 
Oh,  what  a  lark  !  " 

Our  convention  finally  broke  up  with  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  effect  that,  though  we  had  been  most 
shabbily  treated,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done. 

"  We  must  suffer  and  be  still.  Let  us  make 
ourselves  as  comfortable  as  we  can,  and  seek  dis- 
traction in  an  interchange  of  ideas,"  proposed  my 
mate.  He  seated  himself  upon  a  barrel  that  lay 
against  the  castle  wall,  and  motioned  to  me  to 
place  myself  beside  him. 

"  You  are  English  ?  "  he  enquired,  in  an  abrupt 
German  way. 

"  No,  I  am  American." 

"  Ah,  it  is  the  same  thing.    A  tourist  ?  " 

"  You  think  it  the  same  thing  ?  "  I  questioned 
sadly.  "  You  little  know.  But — yes,  I  am  a 
tourist." 

"  Have  you  been  long  in  X  ?  " 

"  Three  days." 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  what  have  you  found  to 
keep  you  here  three  days  ?  " 

"  I  am  a  painter.    The  town  is  paintable." 

"  Still  life  !  Nature  morte  !  "  he  cried.  "It  is 
the  dullest  little  town  in  Christendom.  But  I'm 
glad  you  are  a  painter.  I  am  a  musician — a 
fiddler." 

"I  suspected  we  were  of  the  same  ilk,"  said  I. 


"  Did  you,  though  ?    That  was  shrewd.    But  L 

too,  seemed  to  scent  a  kindred  soul." 

"  Here  is  my  card.  If  we're  not  beheaded  in 
the  morning,  I  hope  we  may  see  more  of  each 
other,"  I  went  on,  warming  up. 

He  took  my  card,  and,  by  the  light  of  a  match 
struck  for  the  occasion,  read  aloud,  "  Mr.  Arthur 
Wainwright,"  pronouncing  the  English  name 
without  difficulty.  "  I  have  no  card,  but  my  name 
is  Sebastian  Roch." 

"  You  speak  English  ?  "  was  my  inference. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  speak  a  kind  of  English,"  he  con- 
fessed, using  the  tongue  in  question.  He  had 
scarcely  a  trace  of  a  foreign  accent. 

"You  speak  it  uncommonly  well." 

"  Oh,  I  learned  it  as  a  child,  and  then  I  have 
relatives  in  England." 

"  Do  you  suppose  there  would  be  any  objection 
to  our  smoking  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  no  ;  let  us  smoke  by  all  means." 

I  offered  him  my  cigarette  case.  Our  cigarettes 
afire,  we  resumed  our  talk. 

"Tell  me,  what  in  your  opinion  is  the  truth 
about  Mathilde  ?  "  I  began.  "  Is  she  in  voluntary 
hiding,  or  is  her  uncle  at  the  bottom  of  it  ?  " 

"  Ah,  that  is  too  hard  a  riddle,"  he  protested. 
"  I  know  nothing  about  it,  and  I  have  scarcely  an 
opinion.  But  I  may  say  very  frankly  that  I  am 
not  of  her  partisans.  She  has  no  worse  enemy 
than  I." 

"What!     Really?    I'm  surprised  at  that.  I 

thought  all  the  youth  of  X  were  devoted  to 

her." 

"  She's  a  harmless  enough  person  in  her  way, 
perhaps,  and  I  have  nothing  positive  to  charge 
against  her  ;  only  I  don't  think  she's  made  of  the 
stuff  for  a  reigning  monarch.  She's  too  giddy,  too 
light  headed  ;  she  thinks  too  little  of  her  dignity. 
Court  ceremonial  is  infinitely  tiresome  to  her  ;  and 

the  slow,  dead   life  of  X  she  fairly  hates. 

Harmless,  necessary  X  she  has  been  known 

to  call  it.  She  was  never  meant  to  be  the  captain 
of  this  tiny  ship  of  State  ;  and  with  such  a  crew  ! 
You  should  see  the  ministers  and  courtiers  !  Dry 
bones  and  parchment,  puffed  up  with  tedious 
German  eddigette  !  She  was  born  a  Bohemian, 
an  artist,  like  you  or  me.  I  pity  her,  poor  thing 
— I  pity  every  one  whose  destiny  it  is  to  inhabit  this 
dreary  Principality — but  I  can't  approve  of  her. 
She,  too,  by-the-bye,  plays  the  violin,  My  own 
thought  is,  beware  of  fiddling  monarchs  !  " 

"  You  hint  a  Nero." 

"  Say  a  Nero  crossed  with  a  Haroun-al-Raschid. 
I  fear  her  reign  would  be  diversified  by  many  a 
midnight  escapade,  like  the  merry  Caliph's,  only 
without  his  intermixture  of  wrong-righting.  She'd 
seek  her  own  amusement  solely ;  though  to  seek 

that  in  X  !  you  might  as  well  seek  for  blood 

in  a  broomstick.  Oh,  she'd  make  no  end  of  mis- 
chief. The  devil  hath  no  agent  like  a  woman 
bored." 

"  That's  rather  true,"  I  agreed,  laughing.  "And 
Conrad  ?    What  of  him  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Conrad's  a  beast ;  a  squint-eyed,  calcu- 
lating beast.  But  a  beast  might  make  a  good 
enough  Grand  Duke ;  and  anyhow,  a  beast  is  all 
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that  a  beastly  little  Grand  Duchy  like  this  deserves. 
However,  to  tell  you  my  secret  feeling,  I  don't 
believe  he'll  have  the  chance  to  prove  it.  Mathilde, 
for  all  her  ennui,  is  described  as  tenacious  of  her 
rights,  and  as  a  cleverish  little  body,  too,  down  at 
bottom.  That  is  inconsistent,  but  there's  the 
woman  of  it.  I  can't  help  suspecting,  somehow, 
that,  unless  he  has  really  killed  and  buried  her, 
she  will  contrive  by  hook  or  crook  to  come  to  her 
throne." 

That  night  was  long,  though  we  accomplished  a 
lot  of  talking  ;  cold  it  seemed,  too,  though  we  were 
in  midsummer.  I  dozed  a  little,  with  the  stone 
wall  of  the  castle  for  my  pillow — half -conscious  all 
the  while  that  Sebastian  Roch  was  carrying  on  a 
bantering  flirtation  with  the  two  young  girls.  At 
daybreak  our  guard  was  changed.  At  six  o'clock 
we  were  visited  by  a  dapper  little  Lieutenant,  who 
looked  us  over,  asked  our  names  and  other  personal 
questions,  scratched  his  chin  for  a  moment  reflec- 
tively, and  finally,  with  an  air  of  inspiration,  bade 
us  begone.  The  gates  were  thrown  open  and  we 
issued  from  our  prison,  free. 

"  It's  been  almost  a  sensation,"  said  Sebastian 
Roch.  "So  one  can  experience  almost  a  sensation, 
even  in  X  !    Live  and  learn." 

"  You  are  not  a  patriot,"  said  I. 

"  My  dear  sir,  I  am  patriotism  incarnate.  Only 
I  find  my  country  dull.  If  that  be  treason,  make 
the  most  of  it.  I  could  not  love  thee,  dear, 
so  well,  loved  I  not  dullness  less.  It  is  not  every 
night  of  my  life  that  I  am  arrested,  and  sit  on  a 
barrel  smoking  cigarettes  with  an  enlightened 
foreigner.  The  English  are  not  generally  accounted 
a  lively  race,  but  by  comparison  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  X  they  shine  like  diamonds." 

"  I  dare  say,"  I  acquiesced.  "  But  I'm  not 
English — I'm  American." 

"  So  I  perceive  from  your  accent,"  answered  he. 
"  But  as  I  told  you  once  before,  it  amounts  to  the 
same  thing.  You  wear  your  rue  with  a  difference, 
that  is  all." 

"  Speaking  of  sensations,"  said  I,  "  I  would  sell 
my  birthright  for  a  cup  of  coffee." 

"You'll  find  no  coffee-house  awake  at  this  hour," 
said  Sebastian. 

"  Then  I'll  wake  one  up." 

"  What !  and  provoke  a  violation  of  the  law  ? 
By  law  they're  not  allowed  to  open  till  seven 
o'clock." 

"  Oh,  laws  be  hanged  !  I  must  have  a  cup  of 
coffee." 

"  Really,  you  are  delightful,"  asserted  Sebastian, 
putting  his  arm  through  mine. 

Presently  we  came  to  a  beer  hall,  at  whose  door 
I  began  to  bang.  My  friend  stood  by,  shaking 
with  laughter,  which  seemed  to  me  disproportionate 
to  the  humour  of  the  event. 

"  You  are  easily  amused,"  said  I. 

"  Oh,  no,  far  from  it.  But  this  is  such  a  lark, 
you  know,"  said  he. 

By  and  by,  we  were  seated  opposite  each  other 
at  a  table  sipping  hot  coffee. 

As  I  looked  at  Sebastian  Roch  I  observed  a 
startling  phenomenon.  The  apex  of  his  right 
whisker  had  become  detached  from  the  skin,  and 


was  standing  out  half  an  inch  aloof  from  his 
cheek  !  The  sight  sent  a  shiver  down  my  spine. 
It  was  certainly  most  unnatural.  His  eyes  were 
bright,  his  voice  was  soft,  he  spoke  English  like 
a  man  and  a  brother,  and  his  character  seemed 
whimsical  and  open  ;  but  his  beard,  his  dashing, 
black,  pointed  beard — which  I'm  not  sure  I  hadn't 
been  envying  him  a  little — was  eerie,  and  in- 
stinctively I  felt  for  my  watch.  It  was  safe  in  its 
place  and  so  was  my  purse.  Therefore,  at  the 
door  of  the  Bierhaus,  in  due  time,  we  bade  each 
other  a  friendly  good-bye,  he  promising  to  look 
me  up  one  of  these  days  at  my  hotel. 

"  I  have  enjoyed  your  society  more  than  you  can 
think,"  he  said.  "  Some  of  these  days  I  will  drop 
in  and  see  you,  d  I'improviste." 


III. 

That  r^ternoon  I  again  found  myself  in  the 
Bischofsriatz,  seated  at  one  of  the  open-air  tables 
of  the  cafe,  when  a  man  passed  me,  clad  in  the 
garb  of  a  Franciscan  monk.  He  had  a  pointed 
black  beard,  this  monk,  and  a  pair  of  flashing 
dark  eyes ;  and  though  he  quickly  drew  his  head 
into  his  cowl  at  our  conjunction,  I  had  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  identifying  him  with  my 
queerly-hirsute  prison  mate,  Sebastian  Roch. 

"  Dear  me !  he  has  become  a  monk.  It  must 
have  been  a  swift  conversion,"  thought  I,  looking 
after  him. 

He  marched  straight  across  the  Bischofsplatz 
and  into  the  court)  xrd  of  the  Marmorhof,  where 
he  was  lost  to  view. 

"  The  beggar  !  He  is  one  of  Conrad's  spies,"  I 
concluded ;  and  I  searched  my  memory,  to  recall 
if  I  had  said  anything  that  might  compromise  me 
in  the  course  of  oar  conversation. 

A  few  hours  later  I  sat  down  to  my  dinner  in 
the  coffee-room  of  the  Hotel  de  Rome,  and  was 
about  to  fall  to  at  the  good  things  before  me,  when 
I  was  arrested  in  the  act  by  a  noise  of  hurrying 
feet  on  the  pavements  without,  and  a  tumult  of 
excited  voices.  Something  clearly  was  "  up  "  ; 
and  not  to  miss  it,  I  hurried  to  the  street-door  of 
the  inn. 

There  I  discovered  mine  host  and  hostess, 
supported  by  the  entire  personnel  of  their  estab- 
lishment, agape  with  astonishment,  as  a  loquacious 
citizen  poured  news  into  their  ears. 

"  Otto  is  dead,"  said  he.  "  He  died  at  six 
o'clock.  And  Conrad  has  been  assassinated.  It 
was  between  four  and  five  this  afternoon.  A 
Franciscan  monk  presented  himself  at  the 
Marmorhof  and  demanded  an  audience  of  the 
Prince.  The  guard,  of  course,  refused  him 
admittance;  but  he  was  determined  ;  and  at  last 
the  Prince's  Chamberlain  gave  him  a  hearing. 
The  upshot  was  he  wrote  a  word  or  two  upon  a 
slip  of  paper,  sealed  it  with  wax,  and  begged  that 
it  might  be  delivered  to  his  Highness  forthwith, 
swearing  that  it  contained  information  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  his  welfare.  The  Chamber- 
lain conveyed  his  paper  to  the  Prince,  who, 
directly  he  had  read  it,  uttered  a  great  oath,  and 
ordered  that   the   monk   be   ushered    into  his 
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presence,  and  that  they  be  left  alone  together. 
More  than  an  hour  passed.  At  a  little  after  six 
arrived  the  news  of  the  death  of  the  old  Duke. 
An  officer  entered  the  Prince's  chamber,  to  report 
it  to  him.  There,  if  you  please,  he  found  his 
Highness  stretched  out  dead  upon  the  floor,  with 
a  knife  in  his  heart.  The  monk  had  vanished. 
They  could  find  no  trace  whatever  of  his  where- 
abouts. Also  had  vanished  the  paper  he  had  sent 
in  to  the  Prince.  But,  what  the  police  regard  as 
an  important  clue,  he  had  left  another  paper 
twisted  around  the  handle  of  the  dagger,  whereon 
was  scrawled,  in  a  disguised  hand, '  In  the  country 
of  the  blind,  it  may  be,  the  one-eyed  men  are 
kings,  but  Conrad  only  squinted  ! '  And  now  the 
grand  point  of  it  all  is  this,  shut  up  in  an  inner 
apartment  of  the  Marmorhof  they  have  found  the 
Hereditary  Grand  Duchess  Mathilde,  alive  and 
well.  Conrad  has  been  keeping  her  a  prisoner 
there  these  two  weeks." 

The  tidings  thus  delivered  proved  to  be  correct. 

"  The  Duke  is  dead  !  Long  live  the  Duchess  ! " 
cried  the  populace. 

It  was  like  a  dear,  old-fashioned  blood-and- 
thunder  opera,  and  I  was  almost  behind  the  scenes. 

Of  course,  upon  the  accession  of  the  new  ruler, 
the  print  shops  of  the  town  displayed  her  High- 
ness's  portraits  for  sale — photographs  and  chromo- 
lithographs ;  you  paid  your  money  and  you  took 
your  choice.  These  represented  her  as  a  slight 
young  woman,  with  a  delicate,  interesting  face,  a 
somewhat  sarcastic  mouth,  a  great  abundance  of 
yellowish  hair,  and,  in  striking  contrast  to  this,  a  pair 
of  brilliant  dark  eyes — on  the  whole,  a  picturesque 
and  pleasing,  if  not  conventionally  handsome, 
person.  I  could  not  for  the  life  of  me  have  ex- 
plained it,  but  there  was  something  in  her  face 
that  annoyed  me  with  a  sense  of  familiarity,  a 
sense  of  having  seen  it  before,  though  I  was  sure 
I  never  had.  In  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  howT- 
ever,  I  did  see  her — caught  a  flying  glimpse  of  her 
as  she  drove  through  the  Marktstrasse  in  her 
Victoria,  attended  by  all  manner  of  pomp  and 
circumstance.  She  lay  back  upon  her  cushions, 
looking  pale  and  interesting,  but  sadly  bored,  and 
responded  with  a  languid  smile  to  the  hat-lifting 
of  her  subjects.  I  stared  at  her  intently,  and 
again  I  experienced  that  exasperating  sensation  of 
having  seen  her  somewhere — where  ? — when  ? — in 
what  circumstances  ? — before. 


IV. 

One  night  I  was  awakened  from  my  slumbers 
by  a  violent  banging  at  my  door. 

"  Who's  there  ?  "  I  demanded.  "  What's  the 
matter  ?" 

"  Open — open  !  in  the  name  of  the  law  ! "  com- 
manded a  deep  bass  voice. 

"  Good  heavens  !  what  can  be  the  row  now  !  " 
I  wondered. 

"  Open,  or  we  break  in  the  door,"  cried  the 
voice. 

"  You  must  really  give  me  time  to  put  some- 
thing on,"  I  protested,  and  hurriedly  wrapped 
myself  in  some  clothes. 


Then  I  opened  the  door. 

A  magnificently  uniformed  young  officer  stepped 
into  the  room,  followed  by  three  gendarmes  with 
drawn  sabres.  The  officer  inclined  his  head 
slightly,  and  said  :  "  Herr  Veinricht,  ich  glaube  ?" 

His  was  not  the  voice  that  I  had  heard  through 
the  door,  gruff  and  trombone-like,  but  a  much 
softer  voice,  and  much  higher  in  pitch.  Somehow 
it  did  not  seem  altogether  the  voice  of  a  stranger 
to  me,  and  yet  the  face  of  a  stranger  his  face  em- 
phatically was — a  very  florid  face,  surmounted  by 
a  growth  of  short  red  hair,  and  decorated  by  a 
bristling  red  moustache.  His  eyes  were  overhung 
by  bushy  red  eyebrows,  and,  in  the  uncertain 
candle-light,  I  could  not  make  out  their  colour. 

"  Yes,  I  am  Herr  Veinricht,"  I  admitted,  re- 
signing myself  to  this  German  version  of  my 
name. 

"  English  ?  "  he  questioned  curtly. 

"  No,  not  English — American." 

"  Macht  nichts  !  I  arrest  you  in  the  name  of  the 
Grand  Duchess." 

"  Arrest  me  !  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  inform 
me  upon  what  charge  ?  " 

"  TJpon  the  charge  of  consorting  with  dangerous 
characters,  and  being  an  enemy  to  the  tranquillity 
of  the  State.  You  will  please  to  dress  as  quickly 
as  possible.    A  carriage  awaits  you  below." 

"  Good  Lord  !  they  have  somehow  connected  me 
with  Sebastian  Roch,"  I  groaned  inwardly.  And 
I  began  to  put  certain  finishing  touches  to  my 
toilet. 

"  No,  no,"  cried  the  officer.  "  You  must  put  on 
your  dress- suit.  Can  you  be  so  ignorant  of 
criminal  etiquette  as  not  to  know  that  State 
prisoners  are  required  to  wear  their  dress-suits  ?  " 

"  It  seems  an  absurd  regulation,"  said  I.  "  But 
I  will  put  on  my  dress  suit." 

"  We  will  await  you  outside  your  door  ;  but  let 
me  warn  you,  should  you  attempt  to  escape  through 
your  window,  you  will  be  shot  in  a  hundred  places," 
said  the  officer,  and  retired  with  his  minions. 

The  whole  population  of  the  hotel  were  in  the 
corridors  through  which  I  had  presently  to  pass 
with  my  custodians  ;  and  they  pressed  after  us  to 
the  street.  A  closed  carriage  stood  there,  with 
four  horses  attached,  each  horse  bearing  a  postil- 
lion. Three  other  horses,  saddled,  were  tied  to 
posts  about  the  hotel  entrance.  These  the  gen- 
darmes mounted. 

"  Will  you  enter  the  carriage  ?  "  said  the  officer. 

But  my  spirit  rose  in  arms.  "  I  insist  upon 
knowing  what  I'm  arrested  for.  I  want  to 
understand  the  definite  nature  of  the  charge 
against  me." 

"  I  am  not  a  magistrate.  Will  you  kindly  enter 
the  carriage  ?  " 

"  Oh,  this  is  a  downright  outrage,"  I  declared,, 
and  entered  the  carriage. 

The  officer  leapt  in  after  me,  the  door  was 
slammed  to,  the  postillions  yelled  at  their  horses ; 
off  we  drove,  followed  by  the  rhythmical  clank- 
clank  of  the  gendarmes. 

"  I  should  like  to  get  at  the  meaning  of  all  this, 
you  know,"  I  informed  my  captor. 

"  My  dear  sir,  you  do  not  begin  to  appreciate 
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the  premises.  One  less  ignorant  of  military 
fashions  would  have  perceived  from  my  coat  long 
since  that  I  am  a  provost-marshal." 

"  Well,  and  what  of  that  ?  I  suppose  you  are 
none  the  less  able  to  explain  my  position  to  me." 

"  Position,  sir !  This  is  trifling.  But  I  must 
caution  you  that  whatever  you  say  will  be  remem- 
bered, and,  if  incriminating,  used  remorselessly 
against  you." 

"  It  is  a  breach  of  international  comity,"  said  I. 

"  Oh,  we  are  the  best  of  friends  with  England," 
he  said  lightly. 

"  But  I  am  an  American,  I  would  have  you  to 
know." 

"  Macht  nichts  ! "  said  he. 

"  Macht  nichts !  "  I  echoed  angrily.  "You  think 
•so  !  I  shall  bring  the  case  to  the  notice  of  the 
United  States'  Legation,  and  you  shall  see." 

"  How  ?  And  precipitate  a  war  between  two 
friendly  Powers  ?  " 

"  You  laugh  ;  but  who  laughs  last  laughs  best, 

and  I  promise  you  the  Grand  Duchy  of  X  

shall  be  made  to  pay  for  this  pleasantry  with  a 
vengeance." 

"  This  is  not  the  first  time  you  have  been 
arrested  while  in  these  dominions,"  he  said  sternly ; 
"and  I  must  remind  you  that  lese-majeste  is  a 
hanging  matter." 

"  Lese-majeste  !  "  I  repeated,  half  in  sorn,  half 
in  terror. 

"  Ya  wohl,  mein  Herr,"  he  answered.  "  But, 
after  all,  I  am  simply  obeying  orders,"  he  added, 
with  an  inflection  almost  apologetic. 

Where  had  I  heard  that  curious  soft  voice 
before  ?  A  voice  so  soft  that  his  German  sounded 
almost  like  Italian. 

Meanwhile  we  had  driven  across  the  town,  past 
the  walls,  and  into  the  open  country. 

"  You  are  perhaps  conducting  me  to  the 
frontier  ? "  I  suggested,  deriving  some  relief  from 
the  fancy. 

"  Oh,  hardly  so  far  as  that,  let  us  hope,"  he 
answered,  with  what  struck  me  as  a  suppressed 
chuckle. 

"  Far  ?  "  I  cried.  "  Can  you  use  the  word  in 
speaking  of  a  pocket-handkerchief  ?  " 

"  It  is  small,  but  it  is  picturesque,  it  is  paint- 
able,"  said  he.  "And,  what  is  more,  by  every 
syllable  you  utter  against  it  you  weave  a  strand 
into  your  halter,  and  drive  a  nail  into  your  coffin. 
Suicide  is  imprudent,  not  to  say  immoral,  according 
to  the  ideas  of  most  people." 

"  If  I  could  meet  you  on  equal  terms,"  I  cried, 

I  would  pay  you  for  your  derision  with  a  good 
sound  Anglo-Saxon  thrashing." 

"  Oh,  tiger's  heart  wrapped  in  a  painter's  hide," 
he  retorted,  laughing  outright. 

We  drove  on  in  silence  for  perhaps  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  longer ;  then  at  last  our  horses'  hoofs 
resounded  upon  stone,  and  we  drew  up.  My 
officer  descended  from  the  carriage ;  I  followed 
him.  We  were  standing  under  a  massive  archway 
lighted  by  a  hanging  lantern.  Before  a  small 
door  pierced  in  the  stone  wall  fronting  us  a 
sentinel  was  posted,  with  his  musket  presented  in 
salute. 


The  three  gendarmes  sprang  from  their  saddles, 

"  Farewell,  Herr  Veinricht,"  said  the  provost- 
marshal.  "  I  have  enjoyed  our  drive  together 
more  than  I  can  tell  you."  Then,  turning  to  his 
subordinates,  "  Conduct  this  gentleman  to  the 
Tower  chamber,"  he  commanded. 

One  of  the  gendarmes  preceding  me,  the  other 
two  coming  behind,  I  was  conveyed  up  a  winding 
stone  staircase,  into  a  big  octagonal-shaped  room. 

The  room  was  lighted  by  innumerable  candles 
set  in  sconces  round  the  walls.  It  was  comfort- 
ably, even  richly  furnished,  and  decorated  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  taste.  A  warm-hued 
Persian  carpet  covered  the  stone  floor ;  books, 
pictures,  bibelots,  were  scattered  discriminatingly 
about ;  and  in  one  corner  there  stood  a  grand 
piano,  open,  with  a  violin  and  bow  lying  on  it. 

My  gendarmes  bowed  themselves  out,  shutting 
the  door  behind  them  with  an  ominous  clangor. 

"  If  this  is  my  dungeon  cell,"  I  thought,  "  I 
shall  not  be  so  uncomfortable,  after  all.  But  how 
preposterous  of  them  to  force  me  to  wear  my 
dress-suit." 

I  threw  myself  into  an  easy-chair,  buried  my 
face  in  my  hands,  and  tried  to  reflect  upon  my 
situation. 

I  can't  tell  how  much  time  may  have  passed  in 
this  way ;  perhaps  twenty  minutes  or  half-an-hour. 
Then  suddenly  I  was  disturbed  by  the  sound  of  a 
light  little  cough  behind  me — a  discreet  little 
"  ahem."  I  looked  up  quickly.  A  lady  had 
entered  the  apartment  and  was  standing  in  the 
middle  of  it,  smiling  in  contemplation  of  my 
desperate  attitude. 

"  Good  heavens  !  "  I  gasped,  but  not  audibly,  as 
her  face  grew  clear  to  my  startled  sight.  "  The 
Grand  Duchess  herself  !  " 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Wainwright,"  her 

Highness  began,  in  English.    "  X  is  a  dull 

little  place — oh,  believe  me,  the  dullest  of  its  size 
in  Christendom — and  they  tell  me  you  are  an 
amusing  man.  I  trust  that  when  they  say  this, 
they  tell  the  truth." 

Of  course  the  reader  has  foreseen  it  from  the 
outset ;  otherwise  why  should  I  be  detaining  him 
with  this  anecdote  ?  But  upon  me  it  came  as  a 
thunderbolt ;  and  in  my  emotion  I  forgot  myself, 
and  exclaimed  aloud,  "  Sebastian  Roch  ! "  The 
face  of  the  Grand  Duchess  had  haunted  me  with 
a  sense  of  familiarity  ;  the  voice  of  my  red-headed 
officer  in  the  carriage  had  seemed  not  strange  to 
me ;  but  now  that  I  saw  the  face,  and  heard  the 
voice,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  all  was  clear — 
"  Sebastian  Roch  !  " 

"  You  said  ? "  the  gracious  lady  questioned, 

arching  her  eyes. 

"  Nothing,  madame.    I  was  about  to  thank  your 
Highness  for  her  kindness,  but  " 

"  But  your  mind  wandered,  and  you  made  some 
irrelevant  military  observation  about  a  bastion 
rock.    It  is,  perhaps,  aphasia." 

"  Yery  probably,"  I  assented. 

"  But  you  are  a  man  of  honour,  are  you  not  ?  " 

"  I  hope  so." 

"  The  English  generally  are.  You  can  keep  a 
State  secret,  especially  when  you  happen  to  have 
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become  acquainted  with  it  by  a  sort  of  accident, 
can  you  not  ?  " 

"  I  am  a  tomb  for  such  things,  madam" 

"  That  is  well.  And  besides,  you  must  consider 
that  not  all  homicide  is  murder.  Sometimes  one 
is  driven  to  kill  in  self-defence." 

"  I  have  no'  a  doubt  of  that." 

"  I  am  only  sorry  it  should  all  have  happened 
before  you  saw  him .  His  squint  was  a  rarity  ;  it 
would   have   pleased    your   sense    of  humour. 

X  is  the  dullest  little  principality,"  she  went 

on,  "  oh,  but  dull,  dull,  dull !  I  am  sometimes 
forced  in  despair  to  perpetrate  little  jokes.  Yet 
you  have  actually  stopped  here  five  weeks.  It  must 
be  as  they  say,  that  the  English  people  take  then* 
pleasures  sadly.  You  are  a  painter,  I  have  been 
told." 

"  Yes,  your  Highness." 

"  And  I'm  a  fiddler.  But  I  lack  a  discriminating 
audience.  I  think  you  had  better  paint  my 
portrait.  I  will  play  my  fiddle  to  you.  Between 
whiles  we  will  talk.  On  occasions,  I  may  tell  you, 
I  smoke  cigarettes ;  one  must  have  some  excite- 
ment. I  have  a  most  ridiculous  High  Chancellor ; 
you  might  draw  caricatures  of  him.  And  my  Eirst 
Lady  of  the  Chamber  has  a  preposterous  lisp.  I 
do  hope  I  shall  be  amused." 

As  she  spoke,  she  extended  her  left  hand  towards 
me.  I  took  it,  and  was  about  to  give  it  a  friendly 
shake. 

"  No,  no,  not  that,"  said  she.  "  Oh,  I  forgot, 
you  are  an  American,  and  the  A  B  C  of  Court 
etiquette  is  Sanskrit  to  you.  Must  I  tell  you  what 
to  do  ? " 

To  cut  a  long  story  short,  I  thought  my  lines 
had  fallen  unto  me  in  extremely  pleasant  places ; 
and  so,  indeed,  they  had — for  awhile.    I  passed  a 

merry  summer  at  the  Court  of  X  ,  alternating 

between  the  Residenz  in  the  town,  and  the  Schloss 
beyond  the  walls.  I  made  a  good  many  preliminary 
studies  for  the  Princess's  portrait,  whilst  she  played 
her  violin ;  and  between  times,  as  she  had  promised, 
we  talked,  practised  Court  etiquette,  smoked 
cigarettes,  and  laughed  at  scandal.  But  when  I 
began  upon  the  final  canvas,  I  at  least  had  to 
become  a  little  sober.  I  wanted  to  make  a  master- 
piece of  it.  We  had  two  or  three  sittings,  during 
which  I  worked  away  in  grim  silence,  and  the 
Grand  Duchess  yawned. 

Then  one  night  I  was  again  aroused  from  the 
middle  of  my  slumbers,  taken  in  custody  by  a 
colonel  of  dragoons,  conducted  to  a  closed  carriage, 
and  driven  abroad  through  the  darkness.  When 
our  carriage  came  to  a  standstill  we  found  our- 
selves in  the  Austrian  village  of  Z  ,  beyond 

the  X  frontier.      There  Colonel  von  Sch- 

langewiirtzel  bade  me  goodbye.  At  the  same 
time  he  handed  me  a  letter.  I  hastened  to  tear  it 
open.  Upon  a  perfumed  sheet  of  Court  paper, 
daintily  written  in  a  pretty  feminine  hand,  I  read 
these  words : 

"  You  promised  to  amuse  me.  But  it  seems  you 
take  your  droll  British  art  au  grand  serieux.  We 
have  better  portrait  painters  among  our  natives ; 
and  you  will  find  models  cheap  and  plentiful  at 
Z  .    Farewell !  " 


OP  INTEREST  TO  SMOKERS. 

<^y^Ste  La  Ve,ada>    Barcelona. 

jggpf^R  HE  use  of  a  pipe  being  generally  con- 
m(£^'l  nected  with  the  use  of  tobacco,  it  i? 
Wwgjffi}  believed  by  many  that  the  art  of 
S^ff^^  colouring  pipes  dates  only  from  the 
wS^B*  discovery  by  Columbus  of  the  Island 
°^  Tobago ;  but  the  invention  of  pipes 
^Z*^       is  very  much  older. 

The  Chinese  have  smoked  from  time 
immemorial,  and,  of  all  the  poisonous  drugs  with 
which  man  has  stuffed  his  pipe  for  purposes  of 
consolation  or  amusement,  tobacco  is  the  least  used. 

Many  Asiatic  and  African  races  make  use  of  the 
bark  of  the  willow-tree,  the  roots  of  various  plants, 
rush,  opium,  hemp,  and  wood-dust ;  amongst  other 
substances  employed  in  different  places  are  the 
leaves  of  roses,  beetroots,  maize,  and  walnut-tree, 
and  also  tea,  lavender,  and  wild  thyme. 

The  Pipes  of  Many  Peoples. 
And  what  a  variety  there  is  in  the  pipes  !  In 
China,  where  the  bamboo  is  used  for  anything  and 
everything,  the  stems  are  of  course  of  bamboo. 
In  India,  where  the  cane  is  not  so  abundant  and 
the  climate  is  hot,  the  stems  are  made  of  leather  ; 
in  Persia  they  are  of  jasmine  ;  and  in  Asia  Minor 
of  cherry-wood.  In  Europe  pipes  are  of  all  kinds 
of  substances. 

Whatever  the  bowl  may  be  made  of,  it  is 
generally  open  in  our  part  of  Europe  ;  in  Russia, 
it  is  generally  enveloped  in  a  metallic  tissue  and 
provided  with  a  cover  to  guard  against  fire,  a 
danger  so  much  to  be  feared  in  villages  w7here  the 
houses  are  chiefly  of  wood. 

In  the  interior  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  where 
gold  is  the  only  metal  at  their  disposal,  the  natives 
hollow  out  the  nuggets  found  in  the  neighbouring 
torrent  and  use  them  as  pipe  bowls.  In  prehis- 
toric times  in  America  stone  pipes  were  used. 
Bronze  and  iron  were  the  materials  used  during 
the  Roman  period. 


Readers  may  be  interested  to  know  that  the 
London  letter  supplied  to  The  Liverpool  Post,  The 
Scottish  Trader,  The  Sheffield  Independent,  The 
Western  Times,  and  The  South  Wales  Daily  Neivs 
is  written  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Lucy;  that  Mr. 
Garth  Thornton  is  responsible  for  that  pub- 
lished in  The  Birmingham  Gazette  and  The 
Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph;  and  that  Mr.  Herbert 
Wright  is  the  purveyor  of  metropolitan  gossip 
for  a  syndicate  which  includes  The  Nottingham 
Guardian  and  The  Bristol  Times  and  Mirror.  The 
following  are  among  those  retained  by  individual 
journals: — Mr.  Croall  {Scotsman),  Mr.  Tuohy 
(Freeman 's  Journal),  Mr.  Jeans  (Bradford  Observer 
and  Dundee  Advertiser),  Mr.  Alfred  F.  Robbins 
(Birmingham  Post),  Mr.  Arnold  Wright  (York- 
shire Post),  Mr.  B.  E.  Bussy  (Glasgow  Herald), 
Mr.  M'Intosh  (Aberdeen  Free  Press),  Mr.  Long- 
staff  (Newcastle  Chronicle),  Mr.  Dixon  (Leeds 
Mercury),  Mr.  Burton  (Manchester  Guardian),  Mr. 
Palmer  (Irish  Times),  and  Mr.  Grist  (Western 
Daily  Mercury). 
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A  faga  of  ¥erse. 


TH83  FIRST  KISS. 

Ledger,  New  York. 

She  came  to  meet  me  by  the  sunlit  stream, 
The  large,  low  orb  turning  her  hair  to  gold, 
A  bunch  of  dusky  violets  in  the  fold 

Screening  her  throat — white  as  an  angel's  dream. 
I  would  have  claimed  my  first  kiss  then  and 
there, 

Had  not  a  hidden  blue-bird  trilled,  "  Beware  !  " 

She  came  again,  when  the  cool-breasted  night 
Was  tricked  with  silver  by  the  broad,  white 
moon. 

I  heard  my  heart  say,  "  Soon,  ah,  sweet,  how 
soon 

Thy  lips  and  mine  shall  blend !  " — but  so  the  light 
Tell  on  her  brow  and  eyes  of  amethyst, 
She  seemed  too  pure — too  holy  to  be  kissed. 

Again,  when  sun  and  moon  had  left  the  skies 
Unto  the  stars — those  lamps  to  guide  young 
love — 

Shy  as  a  hawk,  more  gentle  than  a  dove, 
My  sweetheart  came  and  looked  into  my  eyes 
And  murmured  words  of  love.     Then,  ere  I 
knew, 

My  lips  were  fed  on  roses  sweet  with  dew. 

 -=aQQ3Q©3>3®=  

THE  BABY'S  CURLS. 

Herald,  Preston. 

We  curled  sweet  baby's  hair  one  summer  night, 
And  golden   knots   o'er   all   her   head  were 
peeping  ; 

The  fitful  shadows  struggled  with  the  light 
Within  her  chamber  as  we  left  her  sleeping. 

And  as  we  turned  away  we  gaily  said, 

"  Our  little  darling  will  look  brave  to-morrow ; 

The  curls  will  dance  upon  her  dainty  head, 
Her  merry  laughter  turn  away  our  sorrow. 

"  Three  years  have  passed  !  oh,  happy,  happy  day, 
Since  baby  burst  upon  us  in  her  glory ! 

To-morrow  marks  a  milestone  in  her  way — 
Another  chapter  in  her  living  story." 

And  so  we  left  her  in  her  little  cot, 

Her  soft,  warm  lips  in  slumber  sweetly  smiling ! 
How  angel-blest  our  happy  earthly  lot 

With  such  a  darling  all  our  cares  beguiling  ! 

Oh  woe  !  oh  woe  !  all  in  the  solemn  night, 
A  baby  soul,  by  earthly  sin  untainted, 

Beyond  the  gentle  stars  had  winged  its  flight 
To  dwell  for  ever  'mid  the  pure  and  sainted  ! 

And  now,  amidst  our  sorrow's  lonely  flow, 

One  thought   alone   will   come  our  grief  to 
leaven — 

The  locks  we  gaily  curled  in  joy  below 

Were  shaken  out  by  spirit  hands  in  Heaven  ! 


PARTED. 

Saturday  Journal,  Leeds, 

In  a  quiet  dell  so  shady, 

All  among  the  larch  and  fir, 
There  I  met  a  little  lady, 

And  was  soon  engaged  to  her. 
We  were  in  the  seventh  heaven, 

Now  we're  somewhat  in  a  fix, 
For  my  darling  lives  in  Devon 

And  the  fare  is  twelve-and-six. 

Here  in  London,  grim  and  gritty, 

You'll  perhaps  be  glad  to  hear 
I've  a  clerkship  in  the  city 

Worth  a  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
There  I  toil  from  ten  to  seven, 

Learning  sharp  commercial  tricks, 
While  my  darling  lives  in  Devon  , 

For  the  fare  is  twelve-and-six. 

Not  for  us,  however,  fleeting, 

Is  the  quiet  moonlight  walk  ; 
Not  for  us  the  frequent  meeting, 

Not  for  us  the  spoony  talk. 
Nothing  of  a  lighter  leaven 

With  our  sombre  lot  can  mix, 
For  my  darling  lives  in  Devon, 

And  the  fare  is  twelve-and-six. 

 ===ac>yQ3GQaeK2s=«=-  

WHEN   LOVE   IS  BORN. 

Leslie's  Weekly,  New  York. 

When  love  is  born  all  things  are  bright, 
Lit  by  young  passion's  cloudless  morn — 
Each  heart-throb  is  a  ray  of  light 
Wlien  love  is  born. 

Joy  sheathes  in  blossoms  every  thorn, 

Grief,  like  a  mist,  recedes  from  sight ; 
Pain  creeps  to  some  far  land  forlorn. 

From  lip  to  lip  the  words  in  flight 

Are  like  blithe  birds  above  the  corn  ; 
The  heart  retains  no  hint  of  night 
When  love  is  born. 

When  Love  is  Dead. 
When  love  is  dead  night  rules  the  way 

Whence  his  phantasmal  feet  have  sped  ; 
Lost  sunshine  is  a  soul  astray 

When  love  is  dead. 

His  glory  from  the  heart  is  fled 

To  that  grim  realm  without  a  ray 
Of  light  amid  the  darkness  dread. 

Grief  turns  to  ashes  cold  and  grey 

The  buds  of  hope  once  warm  and  red. 
Joy  is  an  unremembered  May 

When  love  is  dead. 
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iscussion. 


TUNNEL,   BRIDGE   OR  BOAT? 


L'lndependance  Beige, 


Brussels. 


VER  or  under  the  Channel  ?  "  That  is 
the  question."  Would  the  tunnel  pay  ? 
A  bridge  would  be  a  much  more  costly 
affair,  but  there  is  an  idea  that  it  would 
find  more  favour  than  the  tunnel 
(which  British  patriotism  will  not — 
apparently —  have  at  any  price) ;  taking 
this  for  granted,  are  there  good  grounds 
believing  that  the  traffic  would  increase 
sufficiently  to  warrant  the  outlay  ? 

To  make  a  tunnel  is  a  much  more  simple  matter, 
and  requires  less  time,  than  to  build  a  bridge.  The 
one  requires  the  excavation  of  about  5,000,000 
cubic  yards  of  chalk,  which  means  from  two  to 
three  years  work ;  the  building  of  the  walls  could 
proceed  at  the  same  time ;  and  the  exhausting  and 
ventilating  apparatus  could  probably  be  installed 
concurrently. 

Is  the  Game— 

On  the  other  hand,  great  masses  of  masonry 
have  to  be  made  ready  and  set  in  their  places, 
and  the  bridge  itself  would  take  about  1,500,000 
tons  of  steel;  experts  calculate  that  it  would 
require  ten  years  to  do  it.  The  cost  of  a  bridge 
would  be  about  four  times  that  of  the  tunnel. 

When  we  ask  what  return  we  are  likely  to  get 
for  the  enormous  expense,  we  are  told  that  it 
means  the  union  of  two  great  nations ;  that  the 
whole  volume  of  British  trade  with  Europe  and 
(probably)  the  East  will  be  diverted  to  the  tunnel 
(or  bridge)  to  the  advantage  of  the  traders  and 
the  profit  of  French  railway  companies,  etc.,  etc. 
We  are  asked  to  look  at  the  results  of  the  Suez 
Canal  and  the  Mont  Cenis  and  St.  Gothard 
Tunnels. 

There  is  no  comparison  between  the  Channel 
and  the  inaccessible  summits  of  the  Alps  or  the 
desert  of  the  Egyptian  isthmus.  England  is  not 
isolated  ;  there  is  excellent  communication  between 
the  two  sides  of  the  Channel ;  600,000  people  and 
25,000  tons  of  goods  crossed  from  one  side  or  the 
other  during  the  year  1891.  Thus  an  enormous 
traffic  exists  already  without  bridge  or  tunnel ; 
would  it  be  increased  ? 

—Worth  the  Candle  ? 

Many  travellers  might  prefer  it,  if  the  fare  be 
not  increased  to  any  considerable  extent.  Postal 
parcels,  and  such  few  packages  as  are  sent  by 
■express  trains,  would  probably  be  carried  by  the 


new  route ;  but  one  cannot  seriously  expect  much 
more  than  that. 

At  Liverpool,  London,  and  all  the  numerous 
British  ports  there  are  ships  ready  to  carry  the 
goods  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  the  railways,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  new  route  will 
divert  all  this  immense  traffic.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  new  enterprises  will  not 
interfere  with  the  present  system,  and  that  those 
great  ports  will  continue  to  send  goods  by  sea. 

Again,  great  efforts  will  be  made  by  the  existing 
lines  to  keep  their  trade.  Rates  for  goods  will,  if 
necessary,  be  lowered.  New  boats  will  be  built  to 
do  the  journey  in  a  shorter  time.  A  new  packet- 
boat  has  already  been  constructed  which  is  capable 
of  twenty-six  miles  an  hour,  and  we  may  thus 
hope  shortly  to  be  able  to  cross  from  Dover  to 
Calais  in  about  thirty-seven  minutes. 

Less  time  will  be  occupied  in  transferring  goods 
and  passengers  from  train  to  boat  and  vice  versd. 
And  everything  which  can  be  done  will  un- 
doubtedly be  accomplished. 

Figures  say,  M  No." 

The  promoters  of  the  bridge  admit  that  to 
make  it  profitable  it  would  be  necessary  to  carry 
annually  about  1,000,000  people  and  5,000,000 
tons  of  merchandise,  each  ton  of  not  less  value 
than  £40;  and  it  is  also  admitted  that  heavy 
goods  and  those  of  small  value  (such  as  coal, 
minerals,  wood,  etc.)  would  still  be  sent  by 
water. 

But  the  above  figures  are  nearly  one-third  of 
the  whole  of  the  trade  of  Great  Britain,  and  at 
the  present  time  only  about  5  per  cent,  touches 
the  Channel  ports;  how,  therefore,  is  it  to  be 
made  remunerative  ? 

The  only  other  argument  which  can  be  adduced 
in  favour  of  the  new  schemes  is  that  sea-sickness 
will  be  avoided ;  but  contemporary  science  knows 
more  than  one  way  of  moderating  the  disagreeable 
rolling  of  a  boat,  and  the  journey  will  be  so  much 
shorter,  to  say  nothing  of  various  preventives, 
that  that  argument  can  be  dismissed. 

My  opinion,  therefore,  is  that  the  present  means 
of  communication,  if  slightly  improved,  will  be 
sufficient  to  maintain  and  develop  both  the 
commercial  and  friendly  relations  between  the 
two  sides  of  the  Channel ;  that  neither  tunnel  nor 
bridge  will  divert  the  great  mass  of  traffic  from 
existing  centres,  and  that  people  with  money  to 
invest  will  do  well  to  look  out  for  something  more 
likely  to  give  them  a  fair  interest  on  their 
capital. 
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ARE    ANTS  OP   AID  TO  FRUIT 
GROWERS  ? 

J\         Horticultural  Timesi  London. 
<d-   . 

^^^Sfe'AN  the  ant  be  enlisted  into  the  service  of 
kKSSO}    man  ana  De  utilised  for  a  beneficent 
BJ^jB?    purpose  by  the  fruit  grower  ?    In  this 
j^^^K"    country  the  ant  is  looked  upon  as  a 
pest  by  the  horticulturist  and  gardener 
^na^   mus*   either   be  poisoned  with 
x>         arsenic,  suffocated  with  tobacco  smoke, 
or   drowned   in   boiling   water  ;    but   in  spite 
of    these  stereotyped   ideas,   there  is  just  the 
possibility  of  indiscriminately  destroying  an  insect 
which,  though  insignificant  in  stature,  may,  when 
its  true  value  be  determined,  prove  one  of  the 
most  useful  aids   in   the  orchard  that   can  be 
imagined. 

Though  generally  regarded  as  an  unmitigated 
nuisance,  they  may,  when  their  habits  are  more 
fully  known,  be  found  to  be  useful  servants  of  the 
farmer  and  gardener. 

For  instance,  many  of  the  leading  orchardists  of 
Southern  Germany  and  Northern  Italy  hold  the 
black  ant  in  high  esteem,  and  take  measures  to 
promote  their  increase. 

They  establish  ant  hills  in  their  orchards,  and 
leave  the  police  service  of  their  fruit  trees  entirely 
to  their  tiny  colonists,  which  pass  all  their  time  in 
climbing  up  the  stems  of  the  fruit  trees,  cleansing 
the  boughs  and  leaves  of  malefactors,  matured  as 
well  as  embryonic,  and  descend  laden  with  spoils 
to  the  ground,  where  they  comfortably  consume  or 
prudently  store  away  their  booty. 

They  never  meddle  with  sound  fruit,  but  only 
invade  such  apples,  pears,  and  plums  as  have 
already  been  penetrated  by  the  insects,  in  pursuit 
of  which  they  penetrate  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
fruit.  Nowhere  else  in  the  orchard  are  the  apple 
and  pear-trees  so  free  from  insect  ravages  and 
blight  as  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a 
large  ant-hill,  five  or  six  years  old. 

How  they  Protect  the  Trees— 

In  China,  ever  since  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
probably  earlier,  ants  have  been  used  to  protect 
fruit  trees  from  the  ravages  of  insect  pests.  In 
the  province  of  Canton,  the  orange  trees  are 
injured  by  certain  worms,  and  the  orchardists  rid 
themselves  of  the  pests  by  importing  ants  from 
the  hill  country. 

Two  species  of  ants — the  red  and  yellow,  which 
build  their  nests  suspended  from  the  branches  of 
trees — are  used  for  this  purpose.  The  ants  are 
placed  in  the  upper  branches  of  the  tree,  where 
they  build  their  nests  ;  bamboo  rods  are  stretched 
from  one  tree  to  another  all  through  the  orchard, 
so  as  to  give  the  ants  free  access  to  all  the  trees. 

They  are  said  to  be  very  effectual  in  protecting 
the  trees. 

The  valuable  aid  afforded  by  ants  in  protecting 
orange  trees  from  insect  ravages  has  been  observed 
in  Florida.  One  year,  when  very  few  of  the 
groves  near  Jacksonville  bore  much  fruit,  on 
account  of  insect  ravages,  one  planter  secured  a 
large  crop,  and  attributed  his  success  to  his  having 


used  ants  as  insect  destroyers,  having  induced  them 
to  frequent  his  trees  by  syringing  them  with  a 
strong  solution  of  syrup  and  water. 

—by  Destroying'  their  Brother  Insects. 

The  solution  dried,  leaving  a  saccharine  sub 
stance  adhering  to  the  leaves,  twigs,  and  branches 
of  the  trees,  in  seeking  which  the  ants  killed  the 
insects  which  infested  the  trees  and  destroyed  the 
blossoms  in  the  bud,  or  the  young  fruit  after  it 
had  set. 

Ants  have  been  observed  to  destroy  canker- 
worms.  Whether  this  is  a  frequent  occurrence  or 
not,  it  is  a  matter  well  worth  the  attention  of  those 
orchardists  who  have  suffered  much  from  the 
ravages  of  that  pest.  In  this  connection  the 
observations  of  one  authority  are  conclusive.  He 
said : — 

"  It  is  new  to  us  that  ants  are  great  destroyers 
of  the  canker-worms,  and  probably  other  worms 
or  insects  of  the  smaller  varieties.  We  watched 
with  great  interest  the  work  of  a  large  colony  of 
black  ants  which  attacked  the  canker-worms  on  an 
elm  tree  in  our  grounds,  and  were  delighted  with 
the  nature  and  result  of  their  labours. 

"  Two  processions  of  the  ants  were  moving  on  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  one  going  up  empty,  the  other 
coming  down,  each  bringing  with  him  a  canker- 
worm,  which  he  held  fast  in  his  mandibles,  grasp- 
ing the  worm  firmly  in  the  centre  of  the  body. 

"  Although  the  prey  was  nearly  the  size  of  the 
destroyer,  the  plucky  little  ant  ran  down  the  tree 
in  a  lively  way,  deposited  its  booty  in  its  nest  in 
the  ground,  and  instantly  returned  for  further 
slaughter. 

Ant  v.  Worm. 

"There  were  at  one  time  as  many  as  forty  coming 
down  the  tree,  each  bringing  his  victim,  and  doing 
the  work  with  apparent  ease.  Extending  our 
observation,  we  noticed  that  the  ant  ran  up  the 
trunk  and  out  on  the  limb,  and  from  thence  on 
to  the  leaves  of  the  tree  where  the  filthy  worm 
was  at  work,  and,  seizing  him  with  a  strong  grip 
about  the  centre  of  the  body,  turned  about  with 
the  squirming  worm,  and  retraced  his  steps. 

"  The  worm  was  dead  by  the  time  the  ant  reached 
the  ground.  If  this  move  of  the  ant  is  common, 
they  must  prove  valuable  friends  to  the  farmers 
and  fruit  raisers,  and  should  be  protected  in  every 
way  possible.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  birds 
that  prey  upon  worms  will  do  the  work  in  a  week 
in  our  orchards  which  these  ants  were  doing  in 
an  hour." 

Worms  have  also  been  known  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  ants.  A  gentleman,  a  few  years 
since,  gave  the  following  account  of  what  he 
saw : — 

"  During  the  last  two  weeks  of  July  I  was 
cursed  with  an  invasion  of  the  worms,  and  after  I 
had  recovered  from  my  first  chagrin  at  the  pro- 
spect, I  began  to  enjoy  the  antagonisms  between 
the  ants  and  the  worms. 

"  If  the  ant  attacking  the  worm  was  the  large 
black  ant,  one  usually  engaged  in  the  contest, 
the  ant  usually  took  the  worm  by  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  and  the  struggle  was  between  the  strength 
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of  the  ant  and  that  of  the  worm.  The  bite  of  the 
ant  did  not  seem  to  kill  the  worm  at  once,  but 
the  struggle  sometimes  lasted  fifteen  minutes, 
always  resulting  in  the  victory  of  the  ant. 

"  It  was  then  dragged  to  the  ant's  quarters.  If 
the  attack  was  made  by  the  small  red  ants,  two 
usually  took  the  work.  One  made  the  attack,  but 
would  soon  require  assistance.  Sometimes  the  ant 
would  go  away  and  seek  help,  and  upon  returning 
could  find  no  worm,  and  thus  the  worm  would 
escape." 

The  question  is  an  important  one  to  fruit 
growers,  especially  as  since  the  unjustifiable  and 
wanton  destruction  of  birds  by  farmers,  the 
ravages  of  insect  pests  during  the  past  few  years 
have  increased  in  the  most  alarming  manner.  If 
the  ant  can  be  utilised  in  the  manner  we  suggest 
there  will  be  no  need  for  the  introduction  of 
poisonous  solutions  into  English  orchards. 


HOW   LARGE    IS   THE  UNIVERSE? 


ARE   THE   HEAVIEST   SEEDS  BEST? 

.  r<L  Op  Reis,    Amsterdam. 

SCHRIBAUX,  Chief  of  the  Seed 
Laboratory  in  the  French  "  Institut 
Agronomique,"  has  arrived  at  the 
conclusion,  as  the  result  of  lengthy 
observations,  that  the  most  valu- 
able plants  produce  the  heaviest 
^^  •4'  seeds.  He  says  that  he  has  verified 
this  conclusion  by  examining  wheat,  oats,  rye, 
trefoil,  vetches,  sainfoin,  and  others,  and  states 
that  it  appears  to  be  a  general  law. 

Moreover,  heavy  seeds  ripen  first,  are  most  free 
from  parasitic  diseases,  produce  the  most  straw 
and  the  best  quality  of  grain. 

As  a  natural  consequence  cultivators  should 
select  the  heavy  seeds.  For  cultivation  on  a  large 
scale,  appropriate  sieves  can  be  employed ;  for 
cultivation  on  a  smaller  scale,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  choose  the  seeds  from  those  plants  which 
soonest  reach  their  full  development,  because  their 
seeds  will  be  the  heaviest. 

By  following  this  method  it  will  be  possible  to 
bring  about  a  considerable  improvement  in  the 
yield. 

John  Bull,  which  was  founded  so  long  ago  as 
1820  as  a  High  Church  Tory  organ,  has  passed 
over  to  the  great  majority.  For  some  time  under 
the  clever,  though  rather  coarse,  editorship  of 
Theodore  Hook,  its  career  was  very  successful. 
When  Hook  ceased  to  be  editor  the  paper  was 
under  a  cloud  for  some  years,  but  it  revived  on 
passing  into  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Ernest  Fitzroy, 
now  vicar  of  St.  Jude,  Derby.  In  those  days 
Bishop  Wilberforce  was  behind  it,  and  it  numbered 
among  its  contributors  the  Earl  of  Iddesleigh,  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope,  Mr.  Cecil  Raikes,  Canon  Trevor, 
and  other  leading  lights.  Mr.  Fitzroy  parted  with 
the  paper  in  1877,  and  since  then  its  prestige  has 
slowly  declined  until  it  has  at  last  found  itself 
unable  to  survive  in  the  great  rush  of  modern 
journalism. 


iulletin, 


0  form  some  idea  of  the  largeness  of  the 
earth  one  may  look  upon  the  landscape 
from  the  top  of  an  ordinary  church 
steeple,  and  then  bear  in  mind  that 
one  must  view  900,000  similar  land- 
scapes to  get  an  approximately  correct 
idea  of  the  size  of  the  earth. 

Place  500  earths,  like  ours,  side  by 
side,  yet  Saturn's  outermost  ring  could  easily 
enclose  them.  Three  hundred  thousand  earth- 
globes  could  be  stored  inside  of  the  sun,  if  hollow. 
If  a  human  eye  every  hour  were  capable  of  look- 
ing upon  a  fresh  measure  of  world-material  5,400 
square  miles  large,  that  eye  would  need  55,000 
years  to  overlook  the  surface  of  the  sun. 

To  reach  the  nearest  fixed  star  one  must  travel 
20,500,000,000  miles,  and  if  the  velocity  were  equal 
to  that  of  a  cannon-ball,  it  would  require  5,000,000 
years  to  travel  the  distance. 

An  Elaborate  Calculation— 

Besides  single  stars  we  know  of  systems  of  stars 
moving  round  one  another.  Still,  we  are  but  a 
short  way  into  space  as  yet.  Outside  our  limits  of 
vision  and  imagination  there  are  no  doubt  still 
larger  spaces.  The  Milky  Way  holds  at  the  least 
20,191,000  stars,  and  as  each  is  a  sun,  we  presume, 
it  is  encircled  by  at  least  fifty  planets. 

Counting  up  these  figures  we  arrive  at  the 
magnitude  of  1,000,955,000  stars. 

A  thousand  million  stars.  Who  can  comprehend 
it  ?  Still  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  universe.  The 
modern  telescopes  have  discovered  more  and 
similar  milky  ways  still  further  away. 

We  know  of  some  3,000  nebulae  which  represent 
milky  ways  like  ours.  Let  us  count  2,000  of  them 
as  being  of  the  size  of  our  Milky  Way  ;  then  2,000 
by  20,191,000  equals  40,382,000,000  suns,  or 
2,019,100,000,000  heavenly  bodies. 

—of  Incomprehensible  Figures. 

Suppose  these  bodies  parading  before  our  mental 
eye,  one  per  minute,  it  would  require  3,840,000 
years  to  finish  the  march,  in  all  of  which  time  we 
would  have  to  look  upon  them  unceasingly. 

Suppose  a  human  being  migrating  from  globe  to 
globe,  and  spending  fifty  years  on  each,  he  would 
require  100,955,000,000,000  years  for  the  round. 

If  he  stayed  only  one  hour,  he  would  save  much 
time,  but  still  need  200,400,000  years  for  the 
task.  Yet  these  nebulae  are  only  a  part  of  the 
universe  !  Outside  the  nebulae  limits  we  know  of 
other  nebulae  not  resolvable  into  stars. 

They  appear  to  be  primitive  nebula?,  pure, 
unused  world-stuff — matter  for  new  creations. 
Some  of  them  occupy  a  space  as  large  as  the  orbit 
of  Uranus.  Some  are  still  larger.  The  one  in 
Orion  is  estimated  to  be  2,200,000,000,000,000,000 
times  larger  than  our  sun.  Are  we  come  to  the 
uttermost  limits  ?  Who  dares  say  yes  ?  We  are 
probably  come  to  our  limits.  But  the  future, 
with  new  instruments  and  scientific  devices,  may 
push  these  limits  so  much  farther  into  space. 
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DOBS   EXCESS   IN   CYCLING  PAY? 

f Lancet,    London. 
JI  was  recently  announced  in  the  daily 
papers  that  a  rider  had,  on  an  "  ordinary 
bicycle,"  covered  413  miles  in  twenty- 
four  hours.    The  feat  seems  incredible  ; 
i     and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
the  philosopher  who   predicted  some 
?|^v      thirty  years  ago  that  a  cyclist  could 
never   travel    faster   on   two  wheels 
than  he  could  on  his  two  feet  would  think  of  this 
achievement. 

Anyway  the  thing  has  been  done,  and,  what  is 
more,  there  are  many  cyclists,  men  of  experience 
in  the  art,  who  look  upon  it  quite  calmly,  and 
predict  boldly  that  good  as  this  "  record  "  is,  it  has 
been  made  to  be  beaten  as  certainly  as  it  has 
beaten  those  which  have  gone  before  it. 

"  Where  is  pace  in  cycling  to  end  ?  "  we  exclaim. 
Well,  that  is  impossible  to  say.  What  we  have 
now  to  do  is  to  accept  what  is  achieved,  and  esti- 
mate the  cost  at  which  the  present  rapid  move- 
ments on  wheels  have  been  secured ;  the  cost  of 
vitality  in  the  efforts  of  the  rider,  less  the  risk  of 
accidents  to  which  he  is  subjected. 

Is  Undue  Speed- 
In  the  month  of  May  in  this  present  year  the 
value  of  the  despatch  cycle  riding  was  put  to  the 
test,  in  order  to  show  that  military  messages  can 
be  carried  by  the  relay  bicycle  more  rapidly  than 
by  horse-riding. 

A  despatch  was  sent  by  a  bicyclist  from  General 
Miles  in  Chicago  to  General  Howard  in  New 
York,  over  a  distance  of  1,000  miles,  with  the 
expectation  that  the  work  could  be  done  in  100 
hours.  It  was  done  in  108  hours,  a  success  that 
could  not  have  been  approached  by  the  best 
mounted  rider  on  horseback. 

But  again  comes  the  question,  At  what  cost  ? 
The  cost  to  the  rider  is,  we  say  at  once,  altogether 
unwarrantable,  for  during  the  twenty-four  hours 
in  which  a  rider  is  occupied  in  covering  400  miles 
his  heart  knows  no  rest  from  full  activity,  and 
the  elastic  coat  of  every  artery  in  his  body  is  in 
full  tension. 

In  some  instances  such  is  the  tension  that  the 
man  literally  propels  himself  in  what  may  be 
called  blindness.  His  legs  work  automatically, 
and  his  course  is  directed  in  a  manner  very  little 
different. 

—to  Ruin  Health? 

In  another  instance,  where  one  of  the  long  and 
sleepless  rides  was  carried  out,  the  rider  was  seized 
with  vomiting,  which  never  ceased  during  the 
whole  of  the  effort. 

He,  too,  lost  the  guiding  power  of  his  senses, 
and  for  some  miles  tugged  on  as  if  he  were  blind, 
tearing  away,  in  fact,  in  a  kind  of  trance,  his  higher 
nervous  centres  paralysed  and  his  body  retaining 
its  life  and  mere  animal  power,  held  living  by  the 
respiratory  centre  and  the  heart,  they  also  being 
taxed  to  the  very  extremity  of  danger. 

We  do  not  deny  that  every  now  and  then  a 
young  man  in  the  bloom  of  health  and  full  of  vital 


energy  is  able,  during  his  short  physical  prime,  to 
complete  these  remarkable  feats  and  stand  out  for 
the  moment  the  model  of  physical  power  in  this 
one  direction  of  it. 

Watching  him  in  the  plenitude  of  his  strength, 
his  companions  will  jeer  at  us,  and  will  ask  us  to 
tell  them  whether  we  can  detect  in  him  any 
demonstrable  change  for  the  worse.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  say,  "  perhaps  no,"  for  we  have  not  yet 
at  our  command  the  knowledge  and  means  for 
detecting  the  first  and  minor  indications  of  organic 
injury  from  physical  strain. 

We  admit  further,  in  all  fairness,  that  a  man 
may  one  or  more  times  pass  through  the  strain 
and  not  be  so  much  injured  as  to  be  left  bearing, 
necessarily,  a  life  so  shortened  that  the  period  of 
the  shortening  will  admit  of  correct  measurement. 
Experience  Discloses— 

But  with  so  candid  an  admission  we  must  claim 
to  hold  with  equal  candour  the  facts  that,  although 
we  may  be  unable  to  determine  the  infliction  of 
injury  by  our  present  refined  method  of  diagnosis, 
we  have  the  best  and  most  common-sense  reasons, 
derived  from  experience,  for  assuming  that  the 
body  at  any  age  and  in  the  finest  condition  cannot 
be  exposed  to  the  strains  to  which  we  refer  with- 
out being  oppressed  beyond  the  bounds  of  safety  ; 
whilst  we  are  absolutely  certain  that  the  oppression 
often  repeated  is  of  necessity  a  serious  cause  of 
organic  degeneration. 

On  this  last  head  experience  of  the  clearest  kind 
is  our  guide  and  monitor.  We  have  watched  the 
fate  of  those  who,  in  the  brief  period  of  the 
history  of  these  violent  exercises  of  strength,  have 
excelled  and  have  run  through  their  short  day 
and  generation,  and  we  regret  to  record  that  no 
experience  is  more  painful  or  more  instructive  for 
purposes  of  warning. 

—some  Painful  Facts. 

Man  is  not  an  engine  of  iron  and  steel,  but  an 
organism  of  flesh  and  bone  and  blood  that  has  to 
be  renewed  from  day  to  day  and  from  hour  to 
hour,  and  his  energy  is  not  roughly  chemical  but 
vital  in  its  nature ;  he  is  constructed  for  other  and 
nobler  purposes  than  mere  engine  labour ;  and  if 
he  throws  himself  into  mere  engine  work  he  will 
soon  become  an  engine  so  disabled  that  his  better 
self  will  fall  into  death  before  he  has  reached 
what  in  others  better-trained  would  be  the  prime- 
period  of  vital  strength  and  activity. 

 -*=BOQQ3g)QQa>3s— =■  

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  British  dailies  will  never 
follow  the  example  of  French  ones,  and  un- 
blushingly  puff  advertised  articles  in  their  corre- 
spondence columns.  I  am  led  to  make  this  remark 
because  certain  London  evening  papers  have 
several  times  lately  contained  letters  advocating 
quack  medicines.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose 
that  the  editors  of  these  papers  fill  up  space  in 
their  correspondence  columns  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  those  parts  of  their  papers  which  are  devoted 
to  advertisements,  but  this  kind  of  thing  makes 
people  wonder  whether  it  is  not  so,  and  at  the  very 
best  it  shows  a  sad  lack  of  supervision. 
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MUST   A   HUSBAND   MAINTAIN  HIS 
WIFE  ? 

fThe  Queen    London. 
"  F  the  question  that  heads  this  arfcicl6 
^  were  put  to  any  ninety-nine  persons  ou^ 
of  a  hundred,  the  chances  are  that  every 
one  of  them  would  at  once  answer  "  Of 
i  course/'  In  practice,  every  man  who 
marries  assumes,  as  a  matter  admitting 
no  dispute,  that  he  incurs  the  obligation 
of  maintaining  his  wife. 
Every  woman  equally  assumes  that  she  is  en- 
titled to  proper  maintenance  at  her  husband's 
expense.  Our  whole  conception,  in  fact,  of 
marriage  as  a  civil  contract  hinges  on  the  uni- 
versal belief  in  the  existence  of  this  obligation. 

And  yet,  when  we  come  to  closely  examine 
the  law  of  England,  we  find  that  the  wife's  right 
to  maintenance  is  little  more  than  an  empty  phrase. 
The  point  is  of  so  much  importance  that  it  is 
worth  wThile  to  consider  it  in  some  detail. 

A  Famous  Lawyer's  Opinion— 

And  the  first  thing  we  have  to  notice  is  that, 
in  appearance,  the  accepted  principles  of  law  fully 
confirm  the  popular  belief.  In  all  the  legal  text- 
books it  is  solemnly  laid  down  that  the  first  duty 
of  a  husband  is  to  maintain  his  wrife. 

"  It  is  clear  that  a  husband  is  obliged  to  main- 
tain his  wife,  and  may  by  law  be  compelled  to  find 
her  necessaries,  as  meat,  drink,  clothes,  physic, 
etc.,  suitable  to  the  husband's  degree,  estate,  or 
circumstances  "  (Bacon's  "Abridgment  of  the  Law," 
B.  and  F.5  H.  713). 

When,  however,  we  pass  on  to  consider  in  what 
way  the  husband  may  be  compelled  to  find  his 
wife  in  necessaries,  the  beauty  of  this  general 
statement  becomes  somewhat  impaired. 

And,  as  regards  the  main  authority  quoted,  it 
may  be  pointed  out,  in  passing,  that  Matthew 
Bacon,  who  was  so  emphatic  that  the  husband 
must  maintain  his  wife,  was  equally  positive  that 
the  "  husband  hath  by  law  power  and  dominion 
over  his  wife,  and  may  keep  her  by  force  within 
the  bounds  of  duty,  and  may  beat  her,  but  not  in  a 
violent  or  cruel  manner." 

—which  will  Not  Hold  Good. 

These  privileges  of  a  husband  have  now  un- 
doubtedly passed  away.  As  will  be  presently 
shown,  the  legal  obligation  upon  a  husband  to  find 
his  wife  in  necessaries,  if  it  ever  existed,  has 
equally  vanished. 

Let  us  begin  by  being  quite  clear  as  to  the  limits 
of  the  case  we  are  considering.  We  are  not  dealing 
with  the  case  of  a  divorced  wife,  nor  of  a  wife 
judicially  separated  from  her  husband,  nor  of  a 
wife  who  for  any  reason  is  living  apart  from  her 
husband. 

We  are  solely  concerned  with  the  case  of  a  wife 
living  at  home  with  her  husband,  and  discharging 
all  the  duties  which  a  wife  undertakes  on  marriage. 
What  right  has  such  a  woman  to  maintenance  by 
her  husband  ? 

Popular  belief  and  legal  principles  declare  that 
she  is  entitled  to  maintenance  suitable  to  her 


husband's  position  and  income.  But  a  right  is  in 
law  only  valuable  so  far  as  it  can  be  enforced.  The 
wife's  legal  right  may  be  perfect  on  paper  ;  can  she 
enforce  it  ? 

She  cannot.  The  husband's  obligation  to  main- 
tain her  is  not  like  a  debt  which  she  can  claim  in 
the  civil  courts  ;  it  is  a  moral  obligation,  which  the 
law  in  language  recognises,  but  for  which  no 
means  of  enforcement  has  been  provided.  To 
this  general  statement  there  is  one  exception. 

If  the  husband's  position  is  at  or  about  the 
level  of  a  labourer,  who  manages  just  to  keep 
outside  the  workhouse,  then  the  wife  can  enforce 
her  claim  to  be  maintained  in  a  manner  "  suitable 
to  her  husband's  position."  She  can  go  to  the 
Poor  Law  Guardians,  and  complain  that  she  is 
destitute. 

A  Husband  May  be  Forced— 

If  the  guardians  accept  her  statement,  they  will 
either  send  her  into  the  "  house  "  or  make  her  a 
grant  of  out-relief.  In  either  case  they  can  call 
upon  the  husband  to  recoup  them,  and  their  claim 
can  be  enforced  in  the  law  courts.  More  than 
this,  if  the  husband's  refusal  to  maintain  his  wife, 
sc  that  she  became  chargeable  upon  the  parish, 
was  "  wilful,"  he  may  be  sent  to  prison  under  a 
statute  of  George  IV. 

To  the  wives,  however,  of  husbands  in  other 
positions  this  case  is  only  indirectly  interesting. 
It  does  not  secure  them  maintenance  according  to 
their  husband's  position ;  but  it  does  empower  any 
married  woman,  otherwise  unprovided  for.  to 
claim  half-a-crown  a  week  from  her  husband 
through  the  agency  of  the  Poor  Law  Guardians. 
That,  in  the  last  resort,  is  the  wife's  only 
remedy. 

Surely,  however,  it  will  be  said,  if  a  wife  is 
living  with  her  husband,  she  can  order  goods  from 
tradesmen,  and  her  husband  will  be  bound  to  pay. 
Undoubtedly  he  will,  in  the  generality  of  cases, 
and  he  would  be  equally  bound  to  honour  the  debts, 
incurred  by  a  mistress  living  with  him,  if  their 
manner  of  life  implied  that  she  had  authority  to 
pledge  his  credit. 

On  this  point,  indeed,  the  theory  of  the  law  is 
all  that  the  most  exacting  wife  could  wish.  A 
wife  is  presumed  by  law  to  be  the  agent  of  her 
husband,  so  far  as  household  and  "  necessary  "  ex- 
penditure is  concerned.  And  to  the  term 
"  necessary  "  the  lawyers  give  the  most  liberal 
interpretation. 

—to  Keep  his  Wife  in  "  Necessaries." 

By  "  necessaries  "  they  understand,  not  the  bare 
bread  and  cheese  and  clothing  that  are  essential  to 
the  support  of  life,  but  any  article  that  accords 
with  the  husband's  position  in  society  and  his 
style  of  living.  An  ample  provision  !  one  might 
be  inclined  to  say.  And  so  it  is,  as  long  as 
husband  and  wife  are  on  good  terms,  and  the 
husband  willingly  meets  the  reasonable  expendi- 
ture of  his  wife. 

But  the  question  we  are  considering  is  what 
power  a  wife  possesses  to  compel  an  unwilling 
husband  to  provide  for  her.  And  the  above 
indirect  method  of  procedure,  by  running  up  bills, 
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would  be  unsatisfactory,  even  if  the  tradesman's 
legal  power  of  recovery  from  the  husband  were 
complete. 

The  system  amounts  to  appealing  to  a  casual 
tradesman  to  act  as  judge  between  husband  and 
wife,  and  compel  the  husband  to  support  the  wife. 
Few  tradesmen  would  knowingly  accept  such  a 
position.  If  a  grocer  or  draper  got  an  inkling 
that  a  husband  would  dispute  his  wife's  debts,  he 
would,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  refuse  to  give  the 
wife  credit. 

And  he  would  be  wise  ;  for  the  general  principle 
that  a  husband  is  liable  for  the  expenditure  of  his 
wife  upon  "  necessaries,"  as  defined  above,  breaks 
down  in  practice.  On  this  point  the  famous  case 
of  "  Jolly  v.  Kees"  (15  C.B.,  KS.  628)  is  conclusive. 
The  facts  are  briefly  as  follows  : 

A  Case  which  Shewed— 

Mr.  E-ees,  a  gentleman  of  small  fortune  residing 
in  Carmarthenshire,  being  dissatisfied  with  his 
wife's  method  of  spending,  promised  her  a  regular 
allowance  of  <£50  a  year  for  her  own  and  the 
children's  clothing,  and  forbade  her  to  pledge  his 
credit  for  any  goods  whatever.  In  addition  she 
had  a  small  income  of  her  own,  with  which  her 
husband  did  not  interfere. 

In  spite  of  this  arrangement,  she  ran  up  a  bill 
for  drapery  and  millinery  with  a  tradesman 
named  Jolly.  For  the  amount  of  this  bill  Mr. 
Jolly  sued  Mr.  Rees.  The  case  was  first  heard 
before  a  jury,  and  the  jury  found  that  the  <£50 
agreed  upon  had  not  been  regularly  paid,  and  that 


the  articles  bought  were  "  necessaries."  Thej 
also  found  that  the  husband  had  formally 
forbidden  his  wife  to  pledge  his  credit.  On  these 
facts  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  decided  against 
the  tradesman  Jolly. 

This  judgment,  which  was  given  in  18G4,  has 
since  been  criticised  more  than  once.  But  in  a 
case  decided  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  1880,  the 
judgment  in  "Jolly  v.  Rees"  was  emphatically 
upheld.  It  therefore  gives  us  the  undoubted  law 
on  the  subject  at  the  present  time,  which  is,  that 
if  a  husband  commands  his  wife  not  to  pledge  his 
credit,  no  tradesman  who  afterwards  supplies 
goods  to  the  wife,  even  if  they  be  necessaries,  cao 
recover  from  the  husband. 

—just  How  the  Matter  Stands. 

Hence  this  loophole  for  the  wife  is  gone  ;  if  the 
husband  refuses  to  maintain  her,  she  cannot  compel 
him  by  appealing  to  a  tradesman  to  supply  hei 
with  goods.  In  brief,  the  wife's  claim  to  main- 
tenance in  a  manner  suitable  to  her  husband's 
position  cannot  be  enforced. 

He  is  the  sole  judge  of  what  provision  should  b€ 
made  for  her  support ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  last 
resort,  when  the  provision  he  offers  falls  below  the 
minimum  for  maintaining  life,  that  she  can  force 
his  hand  by  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  Poor  Law 
Guardians. 

One  other  indefeasible  right  the  wife  indeed 
possesses;  if  she  dies,  "with  or  without  her  hus- 
band's consent,"  he  is  liable  for  the  expenses  of  hei 
funeral  "  in  a  manner  suitable  to  her  degree." 
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lories  and  Oetterai  Articles* 


SHORT  CREEK  DAVE'S  CONVERSION. 


City  Star, 


Kansas. 


HORT  CREEK  DAVE  was  a  leading 
citizen  of  the  little  camp  of  Cinnabar. 
In  fact  his  friends  would  not  scruple 
at  the  claim  that  Short  Creek  was  a 
leading  citizen  of  Arizona.  So  when 
the  news  came  over  from  Tucson  that 
Short  Creek,  who  had  been  paying  that 
metropolis  a  breezy  visit,  had  in  an 
inadvertent  moment  strolled  within  the  confines 
of  a  gospel  meeting  then  and  there  suffering  con- 
version, Cinnabar  became  a  prey  to  some  excite- 
ment. 

"  I  told  him,"  said  Bill  Tutt,  who  brought  back 
the  tidings,  "  not  to  go  tamperin'  'round  this  yere 
meetin'.  But  he  would  have  it.  He  jest  kept 
pervading  about  the  '  go  in  '  place,  and  looks  like 
I  can't  get  him  away.  Says  I,  4  Bill,  you  don't 
understand  this  yere  game  they're  turnin'  inside, 
so  jest  you  keep  out  a  whole  lot ;  you'll  be  safer.' 
But  warnin's  warn't  no  good  ;  not  as  much  as 
throwin'  water  on  a  drowned  rat." 

"  This  yere  Short  Creek  was  alius  speshul 
obstinate  that  a-way,"  said  old  Scotty,  the  driver 
of  the  Tucson  stage ;  "  and  he  gets  them  moods 
frequent  when  he  jest  won't  stay  whar  he  is,  nor 
go  anywhar'  else.  I  don't  wonder  you  don't  do 
nuthin'  with  him." 

"Well,"  said  Rosewood  Jim,  otherwise  James 
Rosewood.,  Esquire,  "  I  reckon  Short  Creek  knows 
his  business.  I  ain't,  myse'f,  none  astonished 
much  by  these  yere  news.  I've  knowed  him  to  do 
mighty  flighty  things,  sech  as  breakin'  a  good  pair 
to  draw  to  a  three  flush,  and  it  would  seem  like 
he's  jest  a-pursooin'  of  his  usual  system  in  this  yere 
religious  break.  However,  he'll  be  in  Cinnabar  to- 
morry,  and  then  we'll  know  a  mighty  sight  more 
about  it ;  pendin'  which,  let's  licker.  Mr.  Bar- 
keep,  please  inquire  out  the  nose  paints  for  the 
band." 

The  people  of  Cinnabar  there  present  saw  no 
reason  to  pursue  the  discussion  so  pleasantly 
ended,  and  drew  near  the  bar.  The  discussion 
-took  place  in  the  Gold  Mine  saloon,  so,  as  one 
observed  on  the  issuance  of  Rosewood's  invitation, 
"  they  were  not  far  from  centres."  Rosewood 
himself  was  a  suave  courtier  of  fortune  who  pre- 
sided behind  his  own  faro  game,  and  who,  being 
reputed  to  possess  a  straight  deal  box,  held  high 
place  in  the  Cinnabar  breast. 

The  next  day  came,  and  Cinnabar  began  to 
suffer  increased  excitement.  This  feeling  grew  as 
the  time  for  the  coming  of  the  Tucson  stage  ap- 
proached. An  outsider  might  not  have  detected 
this  warmth.    It  found  its  evidences  in  the  un- 


usual activity  of  monte,  highball,  stud,  and  kindred 
devices,  while  faro,  too,  showed  a  boom  spirit,  and 
white  chips,  which  were  a  commodity  ordinarily 
disposed  of  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  per  white 
chip,  had,  under  the  heightened  pulse  of  the 
public,  gone  in  some  games  to  the  dizzy  pinnacle 
of  twenty-five  dollars  a  stack. 

At  last,  out  of  the  grey  and  heated  plain  a 
cloud  of  dust  announced  the  coming  of  the  stage 
Stacks  were  cashed  and  games  cleaned  up,  and 
presently  the  male  population  of  Cinnabar  was  in 
the  street  to  catch  as  early  a  glimpse  as  might  be 
of  the  newly-converted  one. 

"  I  don't  reckon  now  he's  goin'  to  look  sech  a 
whole  lot  different,  neither,"  said  El  Paso  Bell,  as 
she  stood  in  front  of  the  dance  hall,  of  which 
institution  she  was  a  pronounced  ornament. 

"  I  wonder  would  it  do  to  ask  Dave  for  to 
drink  ?  "  said  Tutt,  in  a  tone  of  vague  inquiry. 

"  Shore,"  said  old  Scotty,  "  and  why  not  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nuthin',  why  not  ? "  replied  Tutt,  as  he 
watched  the  stage  come  up,  "  only  he's  nacherally 
a  mighty  peevish  man  that  a-way,  and  I  don't 
suppose  now  his  enterin'  the  fold  has  reduced  the 
restlessness  of  that  six-shooter  of  his'n,  none 
whatever." 

"  All  the  same,"  said  Rosewood,  who  stood  near 
at  hand,  "  politeness  'mong  gentlemen  should  be 
allers  observed,  an'  I  asks  this  yere  Short  Creek  to 
drink  as  soon  as  ever  he  comes,  and  I  ain't  lookin' 
to  see  him  take  it  none  invidious,  neither." 

"With  a  rattling  of  chains  and  a  creaking  of 
straps  the  stage  and  its  six  high-headed  horses 
pulled  up  at  the  post-office  door.  The  mail  bags 
were  kicked  off,  the  Wells-Fargo  boxes  were 
tumbled  into  the  street,  and  in  the  general  rattle 
and  crash  the  eagerly  expected  Short  Creek  Dave 
stepped  upon  the  sidewalk  in  the  midst  of  his 
friends.  There  was  possibly  a  more  eager  scanning 
of  his  person  in  the  thought  that  the  great 
inward  change  might  have  its  outward  evidences  ; 
a  more  vigorous  shaking  of  his  hand,  perhaps  ;  but 
beyond  this,  curious  interest  did  not  go.  Not  a 
word  nor  look  touching  Short  Creek's  conversion 
betrayed  the  question  which  was  tugging  at  the 
Cinnabar  heart.  Cinnabar  was  too  polite,  and 
then,  again,  Cinnabar  was  too  cautious. 

Next  to  horse-stealing,  curiosity  is  the  greatest 
crime  of  the  frontier,  and  the  one  most  ferociously 
resented.  So  Cinnabar  just  expressed  its  polite 
satisfaction  in  Short  Creek  Dave's  return,  and  took 
it  out  in  hand-shaking.  The  only  incident  worth 
a  record  was  when  Rosewood  Jim  said,  in  a  tone 
of  bland  friendship  : 

"  I  don't  reckon  now,  Dave,  you're  objecrin'  to 
whisky  after  your  ride  ?  " 
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"  I  ain't  done  so  usual,"  said-  Dave,  cheerfully, 
"  but  this  yere  time,  Rosewood,  111  have  to  pass. 
Jest  confidin'  the  truth  to  you  all,  I'm  a  little  off 
on  them  beverages  jest  now,  and  I'm  allowin'  to 
tell  you  the  ins  and  outs  thereof  a  little  later  on. 
And  now,  if  you  all  will  excuse  me,  I'll  canter 
over  to  the  0.  K.  House  and  feed  myse'f  some." 

"  I  shore  reckon  he's  converted,"  said  Tutt,  as 
he  shook  his  head  gloomily.  "  I  wouldn't  care 
none  only  it's  me  as  gets  Dave  to  go  over  to  Tucson 
this  yere  time :  and  so  I  feels  more  or  less  respon- 
sible." 

"Well,  what  of  it?"  said  old  Scotty,  with  a 
sudden  burst  of  energy.  "  I  don't  see  no  kick 
comin'  to  any  one,  nor  why  this  yere's  to  be  re- 
garded. If  Dave  want's  to  be  religious  and  sing 
them  hymns  a  heap,  you  bet  that's  his  American 
right.  I'll  jest  gamble  a  hundred  dollars  Dave 
comes  out  all  even  and  protects  his  game  clear 
through." 

The  next  day  the  excitement  had  begun  to  sub- 
side, when  a  notice  posted  on  the  post-office  door 
caused  it  to  rise  again.  The  notice  announced 
that  Short  Creek  Dave  would  preach  that  evening 
in  the  big  warehouse  of  the  New  York  Store. 

"I  reckon  we  better  all  go,"  said  Rosewood 
Jim.  "I'm  goin'  to  turn  up  my  box  and  close  the 
game  at  7.30  sharp  ;  and  Benson  says  he's  goin'  to 
shut  up  the  dance  hall,  seein'  as  how  several  of 
the  ladies  is  due  to  sing  a  lot  in  the  choir.  We 
might  just  as  well  turn  out  and  make  the  thing  a 
universal  deal,  and  give  Short  Creek  the  best 
turn  in  the  wheel,  jest  to  start  him  along  the 
new  trail." 

1 '  That's  whatever,"  said  Tutt,  who  had  recovered 
from  his  first  gloom  and  now  entered  into  the 
affair  with  great  spirit. 

That  evening  the  New  York  warehouse  v  &  as 
brilliantly  lighted  as  a  wild  and  unstinted  .bun- 
dance  of  candles  could  make  it.  All  Cinnabar  was 
there.  As  a  result  of  a  discussion  held  in  private 
with  Short  Creek  Dave,  and  by  that  convert's  own 
request,  Rosewood  Jim  took  a  seat  at  the  dry- 
goods  box  which  was  to  serve  as  a  pulpit,  to  assist 
in  the  conduct  of  the  meeting. 

The  congregation  disposed  itself  about  on  the 
improvised  benches  which  the  energy  of  Tutt  had 
provided,  and  all  was  ready.  At  8  o'clock,  Short 
Creek  Dave  walked  up  the  space  in  the  centre 
reserved  as  an  aisle,  in  company  with  Rosewood 
Jim;  this  latter  gentleman  carrying  a  new  and 
giant  Bible  which  he  placed  on  the  dry-goods  box. 
Rapping  gently  on  the  box  for  order,  Rosewood 
then  addressed  the  meeting  briefly. 

"  This  yere  is  a  public  meeting  of  the  camp," 
said  Rosewood,  "and  I  am  asked  by  Dave  to  pre- 
side, which  I  accord  in'  do.  No  one  need  make 
any  mistake  about  this  yere  gatherin'  or  its  pur- 
poses, on  account  of  my  presence.  This  yere  is  a 
religious  meetin'.  I  am  not,  myself,  given  that 
a- way,  but  I  am  allers  glad  to  meet  people  what 
is,  and  see  that  they  have  a  chance  in  for  their 
ante  and  their  game  is  protected. 

"  I  am  one  of  those,  too,  who  believe  a  little 
religion  wouldn't  hurt  this  camp  much.  Next  to 
a  lynchin'  I   don't  know  of  a  more  excellent 


influence  in  a  Western  camp  than  these  yere 
meetin's.  I  ain't  expectin'  to  be  in  on  this  play 
none,  myself,  and  jest  set  here  in  the  name  of 
order  and  for  the  purpose  of  a  square  deal.  I  now 
introduce  to  you  a  gentleman  who  is  liable  to  be 
as  good  a  preacher  as  ever  banged  a  Bible — your 
townsman,  Short  Creek  Dave." 

"  Mr.  President,"  said  Short  Creek  Dave,  turn- 
ing to  Rosewood. 

"  Short  Creek  Dave,"  said  Rosewood  Jim, 
sententiously,  at  the  same  time  bowing  gravely  in 
recognition. 

"  And  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Cinnabar,"  con- 
tinued Dave,  "  I  shall  open  this  yere  play  with  a 
prayer." 

The  prayer  proceeded.  It  was  fervent  and 
earnest  and  replete  with  unique  expression  and 
personal  allusion.  In  these  last  the  congregation 
took  a  breathless  interest.  Toward  the  close  Dave 
bent  his  energies  in  supplication  for  the  regenera- 
tion of  Bill  Tutt,  whom  he  represented  in  his 
orisons  as  a  good  man,  but  living  a  misguided  and 
vicious  life.  The  audience  were  listening  with  a 
grave  and  approving  attention,  when,  at  this 
juncture,  came  an  interruption.  It  was  Bill 
Tutt,  who  arose  and  addressed  the  chair. 

"  Mr.  President,"  said  Tutt,  uneasily,  "  I  rise  to 
a  p'int  of  order." 

"  The  gent  will  state  his  p'int,"  responded  Rose- 
wood, at  the  same  time  rapping  gently  on  the 
dry-goods  box. 

"  Well,"  said  Tutt,  drawing  a  long  breath,  "  I 
objects  to  Dave  a-tacklin'  of  the  Redeemer  for  me, 
and  a-makin'  of  statements  which  aims  to  show 
I'm  nuthin'  more'n  a  felon.  This  yere  talk  is 
liable  to  queer  me  up  on  high,  and  I  objects  to 
it." 

"  Prayer  is  a  free-for-all  game,  and  thar  ain't  no 
limit  onto  it,"  said  Rosewood.  "  The  chair,  there- 
fore, decides  ag'in'  the  p'int  of  order." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Tutt,  "  a-waivin'  of  the  usual 
appeal  to  the  house,  all  I've  got  to  say  is  this  :  I'm 
a  peaceful  man,  and  have  allers  been  the  friend  of 
Short  Creek  Dave,  and  I  even  assists  at  and  pro- 
motes this  yere  meetin'.  But  I  gives  notice  yere 
now,  if  Dave  keeps  on  a-malignin'  of  me  to  the 
Great  White  Throne  as  heretofore,  I'll  shore  call 
on  him  to  make  them  statements  good  with  his 
gun  as  soon  as  the  contreebution-box  is  passed." 

"The  chair  informs  the  gent,"  said  Rosewood, 
with  vast  dignity.  "  that  Dave,  bein'  now  a' 
evangelist,  can't  make  no  gun  plays  nor  go  canter- 
in'  out  to  shoot  as  of  a  former  day.  However, 
the  chair  recognises  the  rights  of  the  gentleman, 
and  standin',  as  the  chair  does,  in  the  position  of 
lookout  to  this  yere  game,  the  chair  will  be  ready 
to  back  the  play  with  a  '  Colt's  45,'  as  soon  as  ever 
church  is  out,  in  person." 

"  Mr.  President,"  said  Dave,  "  jist  let  me  get  a 
word  in  yere.  I've  looked  up  things  a  little  in 
the  Bible,  and  I  finds  that  Peter,  who  was  one  of 
the  main  guys  of  them  days,  scrupled  not  to  fight. 
Now,  I  follers  Peter's  lead  in  this.  With  all  due 
respect  to  that  excellent  apostle,  he  ain't  got  none 
the  best  of  me. 

"  I  might  add,  too,  that,  while  it  gives  me  pain 
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to  be  obliged  to  shoot  up  Deacon  Tutt  in  the  first 
half  of  the  first  meetin'  we  holds  in  Cinnabar,  still 
the  path  of  dooty  is  cl'ar,  and  I  shall  shorely  walk 
tharin,  fearin'  nuthin'.  I  tharfore  moves  we 
adjourn  ten  minutes,  and  as  thar's  plenty  of  moon 
outside,  if  the  chair  will  lend  me  its  gun — I  not 
packin'  sech  frivolities  no  more,  a-regardin'  of  'em 
in  the  light  of  sinful  bluffs — I  shall  trust  to  Pro- 
vidence to  convince  Bill  Tutt  I  know  my  business, 
and  that  he's  'way  off  in  this  matter." 

"  Unless  objection  is  heard,  this  yere  meetin' 
will  stand  adjourned  for  fifteen  minutes,"  said 
Rosewood,  at  the  same  time  passing  his  six-shooter 
to  Dave. 

Thirty  paces  were  stepped  off,  and  the  men  stood 
up  in  the  moonlit  street,  while  the  congregation 
made  a  line  of  admiration  on  the  sidewalk. 

"  I  counts  one,  two,  three,  and  drops  my  hat," 
said  Rosewood,  "  wharupon  you  all  fires  and 
advances  at  will.    Be  you  all  ready  ?  " 

The  shooting  began  on  the  word,  and  when  the 
smoke  cleared  away  Tutt  had  a  bullet  in  his 
shoulder. 

"  The  congregation  will  now  take  its  seats  in 
the  store,"  said  Rosewood,  "  and  the  deal  will  be 
resoomed.  Two  of  you'll  carry  Bill  over  to  the 
hotel  and  fix  him  up  all  right.  This  yere  shows 
concloosive  that  Short  Creek  Dave  is  licensed  from 
above  to  pray  for  whoever  he  pleases,  and  I'm 
mighty  glad  it  occurred.  It's  shorely  goin'  to 
promote  public  confidence  in  his  ministrations." 

The  concourse  was  duly  in  its  seats  when  Dave 
again  reached  the  pulpit. 

"  I  will  now  resoome  my  intercessions  for  our 
onfortunate  brother  Bill  Tutt,"  said  Dave,  and  he 
did. 

This  was  Cinnabar's  first  preaching — albeit  it 
has  had  many  more  since — under  the  instruction 
of  the  excellent  Rev.  Dave.  On  this  first  occasion 
he  preached  an  earnest  sermon ;  the  dance-hall 
girls  sang  "  Rock  of  Ages,"  with  spirit  and  effect ; 
and  the  wounded  Tutt  sent  over  five  dollars  to  the 
contribution-box  from  the  hotel  where  he  lay  with 
his  wound. 

"  I  knowed  he  would,"  said  Rosewood  Jim,  as  he 
received  Tutt's  contribution.  "  Bill  Tutt  is  a 
reasonable  man,  and  you  can  gamble  religious 
truths  allers  assert  themselves." 
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The  New  York  Herald  will  soon  be  able  to  boast 
of  being  housed  in  the  largest  and  mos-t  splendidly 
appointed  newspaper  office  in  the  world.  Mr. 
James  Gordon  Bennett  is  putting  up  his  new 
building  right  away  from  the  commercial  centre  of 
New  York  where  all  the  great  newspapers  have 
their  offices,  and  is  going  boldly  "  up  town "  to 
the  heart  of  the  fashionable  quarter  of  the  city. 
The  Herald  is  to  combine  the  most  striking  features 
of  the  most  beautiful  palaces  of  Venice,  Padua, 
and  Verona  ;  and  all  the  printing  is  to  be  done 
behind  enormous  plate  glass  windows  so  that  the 
public  can  see  the  machinery — which,  needless  to 
say,  will  be  of  the  latest  and  most  perfect  descrip- 
tion— at  work. 


HORSE. 

Edinburgh: 


UETONTUS,  in  his  Life  of  Caesar,  says 
that  he  used  to  ride  a  remarkable- 
horse,  "  which  had  feet  that  were 
almost  human,  the  hoofs  being  cleft 
like  toes."  It  was  born  in  his  own 
stables,  and  as  the  soothsayers  declared 
it  showed  its  owner  to  be  lord  of  the 
world  he  reared  it  with  great  care, 
and  was  the  first  to  mount  it ;  it  would  allow  no 
other  rider. 

Traees  of  Them  still  Exist— 

It  is  well  known  to  science  that  the  main 
functional  toe  of  each  foot  in  a  horse  is  the  third 
digit,  corresponding  to  the  middle  finger  of  the 
human  hand.  Two  "  splint  bones,"  one  on  each 
side  of  the  main  cannon  bone,  are  present  under 
the  skin.  These  are  the  remnants  of  two  other 
toes  possessed  by  the  zoological  ancestors  of  the 
horse. 

Even  now  the  splint  bones  occasionally  support 
extra  digits,  either  beneath  the  skin  or  as  external 
toes.  The  horse  then  appears  to  have  two  or  more 
hoofs  on  one  foot. 

Dr.  0.  C.  Marsh,  the  American  palaeontologist, 
has  recently  found  that  such  survivals  are  not  so 
rare  as  might  be  thought,  especially  in  America, 
where  the  wild  mustangs  of  the  South  Western 
prairies  are  apt  to  "  throw  back "  on  the  extinct 
types.  The  extra  digits  are  generally  'better 
developed  on  the  fore  than  on  the  hind  feet. 

—nay,  Some  Horses  Actually  Have  Them. 

Examples  exist  which  supply  all  the  missing 
digits  except  the  fifth,  which  corresponds  to  the 
small  toe.  There  are  three  skeletons  of  these 
four-toed  horses  in  the  Yale  Museum.  One  is 
that  of  the  famous  horse  Clique,  which  is  said  to 
have  come  from  Texas  and  died  in  1891.  On  each 
forefoot  there  was  an  extra  digit  of  good  size — a 
second  hoof,  in  fact — and  the  others  were  under 
the  skin. 

The  "  Cuban  horse "  had  wTell -marked  extra 
digits  on  each  foot ;  and  the  "  Horned  Horse  of 
Texas "  had  an  external  extra  digit  on  each  fore 
foot  and  two  on  each  hind  foot.  The  hoofs  of  the 
extra  digits  were  pointed  (perhaps  with  the  aid  of 
art),  and  appeared  like  incurving  prongs  flanking 
the  hoofs. 
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There  are  rumours  of  a  new  weekly,  to  be 
called  The  Children's  World,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  never  eventuate  in  anything,  at  all 
events  on  the  lines  at  present  in  view.  The  idea 
is  that  the  whole  contents  of  the  paper,  literary 
and  pictorial,  should  be  contributed  by  children 
under  fifteen  years  of  age.  It  takes  an  unusually 
clever  adult  to  write  matter  in  which  children  will 
be  really  interested,  and  certainly  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  for  children  to  meet  with  success 
in  this  most  difficult  branch  of  journalism.  So 
far  as  the  idea  concerns  pictures,  comment  is  quite 
unnecessary. 
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Science  Siftings, 


HE  terrible  storms  variously  called 
West  India  hurricanes,  Bengal  cy- 
clones, and  typhoons  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  China  Sea,  belong  to  a 
class  of  weather  disturbances  more 
destructive  than  any  other,  and  quite 
apart  in  several  other  respects  from 
all  others. 

"  Hurricane "  is  a  term  derived  from  the 
Spanish,  and  used  mainly  in  the  West  Indies  ever 
since  those  islands  were  first  visited  by  the  sub- 
jects of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  "  Typhoon  "  is 
also  local  in  use,  peculiar  to  the  Orient. 

"  Cyclone,"  however,  is  of  more  general  applica- 
tion, having  been  coined  by  Piddington,  an 
investigator  of  the  last  century,  out  of  the  Greek 
"  Kuklos  "  (a  circle),  because  of  the  supposed  move- 
ment of  the  winds  around  a  common  centre,  and 
the  approximated  circular  shape  of  the  storm. 
Piddington,  however,  was  mistaken  slightly,  for 
the  winds  really  blow  inward,  spirally,  and  not  in 
an  exact  circle. 

Wherein  the  Cyclone— 

The  true  cyclone,  it  should  be  noted,  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  the  tornado,  to  which  its 
name  is  often  misapplied.  The  cyclone  is  not  only 
born  at  sea,  but  its  life  is  mostly  or  entirely  spent 
there  ;  the  tornado's  birth  and  career  are  limited 
to  the  land.  The  cyclone  is  from  150  to  500  miles 
oi  diameter ;  the  tornado  is  seldom  over  1,000  feet 
through,  generally  much  less. 

The  cyclone  lasts  for  clays,  or  even  weeks,  and, 
owing  to  its  immense  size  and  slow  progress,  it 
may  afflict  any  one  spot,  islet  or  coast  town,  or  a 
ship  at  sea,  more  than  twenty-four  hours  ;  the 
tornado  rarely  endures  over  an  hour,  or  travels 
more  than  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  and  its  passage 
Dver  any  given  farm  or  city  is  effected  in  a  minute 
or  two. 

Its  overhanging  funnel-shaped  cloud  and  dull 
roar  may  herald  its  approach  by  at  least  five 
tninutes,  possibly,  but  no  telegraphic,  barometric, 
3r  other  notice  can  be  given  of  its  existence  and 
probable  course. 

-  and  the  Tornado  Differ. 

The  barometer,  cirrus  cloud  movements  and 
sther  indications  may  foretell  the  coming  of  a 
cyclone,  ten  or  fifteen,  or  even  twenty-four  hours 
beforehand,  and  the  telegraph  in  some  instances 
will  report  its  existence,  if  not  its  probable  track, 
two  or  three  days  in  advance. 

The  wind  velocities  of  the  two  types  of  storms, 
moreover,  are  dissimilar.  The  tropical  cyclone, 
when  well  developed,  is  attended  by  winds  blow- 
ing 100  or  125  miles  an  hour. 

At  Cape  Lookout,  on  the  North  Carolina  coast, 
on  August  18th,  1879,  a  storm  that  had  originated 
near  the  Windward  Isles  a  week  before  registered 
&  velocity  of  138  miles  an  hour,  before  the  regis- 
tering apparatus  broke;  and  the  Signal  Service 
observer  there  estimated  that  the  rate  increased 
to  165  !    These  figures,  like  the  velocities  of  180 


and  200  miles  reported  in  rare  instances,  will  stand 
a  little  discount. 

Some  of  the  most  destructive  cyclones  have 
well  attested  velocities  of  between  sixty  and  eighty 
miles  only.  In  the  tornado,  however,  the  air  pro- 
bably whirls  ten  times  as  fast  as  this.  Indeed,  it 
has  been  asserted  by  some  authorities  that  the 
effects  produced  by  certain  tornadoes  required  a 
velocity  of  over  1,000  miles  an  hour — a  rate  of 
progress  almost  inconceivable  in  terrestrial 
phenomena. 

It  is  the  enormous  size  and  long  endurance  of 
the  real  cyclone,  a  far  worse  marine  monster  than 
any  which  ancient  or  modern  mythology  ever 
created,  that  makes  it  so  destructive.  Mr.  Scott, 
in  his  Elementary  Meteorology,  mentions  one 
cyclone  which  raised  the  level  of  the  sea  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hooghly  estuary  16|  feet  above  the 
highest  known  tide-level,  and  another  which 
covered  the  land  of  the  Ganges  delta  from  10  to 
45  feet,  as  measured  by  marks  on  trees,  and 
drowned  no  fewer  than  a  hundred  thousand 
people ! 

A  Choice  Collection- 
Stories  are  told,  though,  of  the  famous  hurri- 
cane of  Barbadoes,  one  of  the  Windward  Isles, 
in  1870,  to  the  effect  that  the  bark  was  blown  oft" 
from  the  trees,  and  cannon  were  tossed  about  in 
the  air  like  chaff.  But  these  gales  evidently  were 
of  exceptional  fury. 

Finally,  the  cyclone  and  tornado  differ  in  this 
respect.  Of  the  latter  there  are  hundreds  re- 
ported every  season  ;  of  the  former,  in  the  West 
Indies  and  other  parts  of  the  globe  thus  affected, 
perhaps  not  more  than  a  score  or  two,  and  less 
than  half  of  them  are  historic  in  their  havoc, 
although  the  mischief  wrought  by  these  storms 
depends  largely  upon  the  course  they  take,  and 
not  alone  upon  their  violence. 

The  natural  effect  of  gales  at  sea  is  exceedingly 
rough  water.  But  apart  from  the  very  high 
waves  which  vessels  encounter  in  and  near  these 
hurricanes  there  is  occasionally  a  solitary  billow  of 
exceptional  height  that  overtops  all  others,  and 
overwhelms  all  but  the  staunchest  and  best 
managed  vessels. 

—of  Well -Authenticated  Storm  Effects. 

Late  in  July,  1887,  while  less  than  half  way 
from  Queenstown  to  New  York,  the  steamship 
Umbria  ran  into  one  of  these  waves,  and  in  an 
instant  her  upper  works  were  torn  almost  to 
pieces.  Almost  the  whole  ship  was  under  water 
at  one  time  when  the  rolling  mountains  struck 
her. 

The  great  mass  was  discovered  by  the  watch, 
and  the  vessel's  prow  put  straight  into  the  wave, 
the  engines  being  stopped  for  the  moment.  The 
Gallia,  two  or  three  years  later,  had  a  similar  ex- 
perience, the  crest  of  the  billow  reaching  nearly 
to  her  masthead. 

This  phenomenon  seemed  to  differ  from  the 
abnormal  rise  of  sea  level  from  long-continued 
winds,  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  And  it 
is  difficult,  now  and  then,  to  say  whether  certain 
effects  reported  after  a  storm  are  due  to  the  one 
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cause  or  the  other.  Both  are  called  "  tidal  waves  " 
rather  indiscriminately. 

Thus,  in  the  West  India  hurricane  of  1780, 
which  blew  the  bark  from  trees  on  Barbadoes,  it 
is  said,  the  ship  Ladbury  Snow  was  left  high  and 
dry  on  Elliot's  Key  and  her  anchor  was  found  in 
a  tree  top.  It  is  estimated  that  no  less  than 
twenty  thousand  persons  were  drowned  by  the 
flood . 

This  may  have  been  the  result  of  a  single, 
momentary  wave ;  although  the  additional  state- 
ment, to  which  Maury,  in  his  Geography  of  the 
Sea,  gives  credence,  that  the  Gulf  Stream  was 
forced  back  to  its  source  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
raised  thirty  feet  above  its  ordinary  level,  renders 
it  probable  that  a  heaping  up  of  the  waters 
occurred  which  lasted  at  least  several  hours,  and 
it  is  more  than  probable  it  did  not  abate  for  a 
whole  day,  if  not  two. 

A  Strange  Phenomenon. 

Although  the  gales  in  a  genuine  typhoon  are  so 
terrible  that  even  the  stoutest  ships  rarely  sur- 
vive them,  there  is  a  spot  at  the  very  centre  of 
the  storm  where  something  like  a  dead  calm 
prevails. 

From  the  outer  edge  of  the  system,  perhaps  300 
miles  across — the  diameter  slowly  increases  after 
the  storm  has  got  out  of  the  tropics — the  wind 
velocity  increases  as  one  goes  inward  until  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  centre.  Then  suddenly  there 
comes  a  lull. 

The  rain  ceases  and  the  sky  often  clears.  But 
in  a  few  minutes — perhaps  not  for  an  hour — the 
progress  of  the  ship,  or  of  the  storm  itself,  brings 
the  mariner  into  the  other  half  of  the  cyclone. 
Suddenly  the  wind  springs  up  with  awful  force 
from  another  quarter,  the  skies  cloud  over  with 
alarming  rapidity,  and  torrents  of  rain  again 
begin  to  fall. 

Butterflies  Imprisoned  in  a  Whirlwind. 

This  little  calm  area  is  called  by  sailors  "the 
eye  of  the  storm."  Not  infrequently  a  group  of 
butterflies  are  imprisoned  in  this  aerial  cage  as 
blithe  as  if  hovering  over  flowers  on  terra  firma, 
but  as  helpless  as  if  in  a  collector's  bottle.  Birds, 
too,  become  entangled  in  this  way  and  are  borne 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands  of  miles  away  from 
their  homes. 

The  skilful  navigator,  who  has  studied  the 
subject,  aims  to  keep  his  vessel  away  from  the 
centre  of  a  storm.  In  many  cases,  from  the 
direction  and  increasing  force  of  the  wind,  from 
his  position  in  reference  to  the  tropics,  and  from 
his  recollection  of  the  latitude  in  which  a  hurri- 
cane track  should  recurve,  he  is  able  to  steer 
towards  a  safe  quarter,  and  thus  manages  to 
escape  the  worst  of  it. 

The  barometer  on  sea  and  land  is  probably  the 
most  important  guide,  when  a  cyclone  is  approach- 
ing, although  the  conduct  and  form  of  clouds,  as 
well  as  the  behaviour  of  the  wind,  also  deserve 
study.  From  the  outer  edge  to  the  centre  of  a 
hurricane  the  mercury  in  a  barometer  will  often 
fall  an  inch  or  more  in  a  day. 


THE   STEAMER   OP   THE  FUTURE. 

7         St.  James's  Gazette,  London. 

f*%0m!  TTENTION  was  recently  drawn  to  the 
itllllffi*    successful  launch,  at  Go  van,  of  the 
j     Campania,  destined,  if  all  goes  well,  tc 
jfijpgrp     take  her  place  next  year  in  the  Cunard 
Steamship  Company's  fleet;  and  a  com- 
parison  has  been  made  between  her, 
j  the  Great  Eastern,  and  the  tiny  craft, 

90  ft.  long  on  the  keel,  which  400  years 
ago,  "  a  little  before  sunrise,  in  presence  of  a  vast 
crowd  of  spectators,  who  sent  up  their  supplica- 
tions to  Heaven  for  the  prosperous  issue  of  the 
voyage,  which  they  wished  rather  than  expected,'' 
set  sail  with  her  consorts  from  Palos  to  discover  a 
New  World. 

The  contrast  is  undoubtedly  immense,  both  in 
construction,  size,  and  perfection  of  form ;  but  it 
is  hardly  an  accurate  gauge  of  what  man  has  done 
to  obtain  dominion  over  the  sea  since  the  days  of 
Columbus — so  great  is  the  inherent  difference 
between  sailing-vessels  and  steamers,  so  prodigious 
has  been  the  advance  in  the  art  of  ship-building 
during  the  last  sixty  years,  and  so  revolutionary 
has  been  the  effect  of  steam,  iron,  and  steel  upon 
the  navies  of  the  world. 

A  Striking  Contrast- 
In  Mr.  Buskin's  opinion,  a  ship  under  full  sail 
"  is  one  of  the  loveliest  things  man  ever  made,  and 
one  of  the  noblest ; "  and  every  traveller  whose 
good  fortune  enables  him  to  voyage  in  a  swift  mail- 
steamer,  surrounded  by  every  luxury,  will  readily 
endorse  this  as  he  rapidly  overhauls  some  big  "  out- 
ward-bounder" which  the  watchful  officer  in  charge, 
perched  on  his  bridge  fifty  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
has  detected  right  ahead. 

Should  it  prove  to  be  a  full-rigged  Australian 
liner — or,  better  still,  the  mighty  five-masted  La 
France,  of  some  3,784  tons  register — the  sight  is 
a  glorious  one.  The  little  white  patch  on  the  sky- 
line, appearing  and  disappearing  at  intervals,  has 
rapidly  developed  into  a  perfect  pyramid  of  canvas  ; 
and  for  a  few  brief  moments,  as  they  are  side  by 
side,  there  is  ample  opportunity  for  mutual  admira- 
tion— the  masculine  element  being  represented  by 
the  steamer,  the  embodiment  of  hidden  force  and 
ability  to  defy  opposing  wind  and  wave. 

—and  a  Graceful  Simile. 
The  lines  of  the  long  black  hull,  the  masts  and 
funnels,  are  straight  and  unyielding,  relieved  only 
by  the  sparkle  of  glass  in  the  skylights  and  sit  im  - 
ports, the  flash  of  polished  brass,  and  the  gleaming 
white  of  the  numerous  awnings.  But  the  "  sailer  " 
is  feminine  throughout ;  everything  about  her — 
save  the  spars,  masts,  and  standing  rigging — is 
curved,  rounded,  symmetrical,  and  graceful. 

When  head-winds  command  she  has  to  obey,  and, 
like  ideal  womanhood,  her  charm  is  in  her  con- 
stantly changing  aspect,  seldom  looking  quite  the 
same  for  many  hours  together  in  the  disposition 
and  quantity  of  her  nautical  millinery  aloft. 

What  has  the  next  sixty  years  in  store  for  sea 
loving  mankind  in  the  shape  of  conveniences  and 
improvements  '{      Is   there    any   theoretical  oi 
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practical  objection  to  the  supposition  that,  as 
steamers  have  increased  in  dimensions  since  their 
inception,  they  may  in  like  ratio  do  so  in  the 
future  ? 

The  William  Fawcett,  built  in  1829,  of  wood, 
7 4  feet  long,  60  horse-power,  and  measuring  but 
206  tons,  pioneered  the  P.  and  0.  Company, 
compared  with  which  (in  their  own  words)  "  no 
other  line  has  a  record  of  the  same  length  of  public 
service  combined  with  such  a  wide  range  of 
operations." 

Yesterday— 

This  little  tug-boat — for  so  would  it  now  be 
considered — has  typically  developed  since  1837 
into  the  new  Himalaya,  constructed  of  steel,  6,892 
tons  gross  register,  with  dimensions  466  by  52  by 
37  ft. ;  to  which  the  miniature  forerunner  of  this 
famous  line  might  well  act  in  the  humble  but 
useful  capacity  of  "  tender." 

The  first  regular  "  Cunarder  "  in  1840  was  the 
Britannia,  207  by  34  by  22,  tonnage  2,050,  horse- 
power 740.  The  latest  will  be  600  ft.  long,  65  ft. 
wide,  and  about  13,000  tons  gross  register,  with  a 
propelling  force  of,  say,  15,000  horses  nominal. 

Both  tonnage  and  engines  have  thus  enormously 
increased  in  a  few  years'  time,  beyond  the  imagina- 
tion or  belief  of  men  now  living ;  while  the  general 
increase  in  our  mercantile  marine  may  be  interest- 
ingly noted  by  comparing  the  size  of  Lloyd's 
Register  of  1834 — an  octavo  volume  of  7J  by  5| 
by  1|  in. — with  the  two  fine  quartos  of  the  year 
1892,  each  11|  by  10  by  2J  in.,  giving  full  parti- 
culars of  the  11,906  steamers  and  sailing  vessels, 
representing  some  11,928,624  tons,  which  make 
up  the  fleet  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  ! 

—to-day— 

The  pleasure  "  steamer  of  the  future  "  is  a  vast 
structure  built  of  a  metal  combining  almost 
unlimited  strength  with  undreamt-of  lightness. 
Her  dimensions  will  approximately  be  three  times 
greater  ihan  the  steamship  Campania — namely, 
1,800  ft.  by  190  ft.  ;and  she  will  be  so  constructed 
that,  like  the  well-known  polype  Hydra  of  our 
ponds,  should  she  by  any  possibility  be  damaged  by 
collision  or  stranding,  each  part  of  her  would  live 
and  maintain  a  separate  existence — the  outcome 
of  the  "  cellular  "  system,  of  which  we  now  see  but 
the  initial  application. 

Save  for  four  towering  but  slender  poles,  doing 
duty  for  signalling  and  effect,  the  Aluminia  will 
be  mastless  ;  but  her  gigantic  oval-shaped  "  smoke- 
stacks "  will  break  the  monotony  of  an  outline 
which  otherwise  will  roughly  resemble  the  Crystal 
Palace  at  Sydenham,  as  it  was  originally  built, 
minus  its  transepts  and  water-towers. 

Steam  and  electricity  combined  will  be  utilised 
to  drive  this  mighty  mass  at  great  speed  through 
the  waters;  three,  if  not  six,  propellers  being 
called  into  requisition  for  the  purpose.  A  perfect 
system  of  ventilation,  sanitation,  water  supply, 
lighting,  heating,  and  cooking  will  reign  through- 
out the  noble  vessel;  illumination  and  the  pre- 
paring of  food  being  effected  entirely  by  the  aid 
of  the  goddess  "  Electra." 

A  hotel  like  the  Metropole  will  be  the  model 


upon  which  the  domestic  arrangements  of  this 
steamer  will  be  based.  There  will  be  public  dining 
and  drawing-rooms,  accommodation  for  private 
parties,  ladies'  boudoirs,  snuggeries  for  smoking,, 
billiard-rooms  (practicable  in  fine  weather),  a 
library  affiliated  with  Mudie's,  a  duly  licensed  place 
of  worship,  a  concert-room  and  theatre,  a  tennis- 
court,  a  rifle-gallery,  a  gymnasium,  and  every  pos- 
sible and  imaginable  facility  for  athletic  exercise 
and  recreation. 

But  the  main  feature  will  be  the  general  division 
of  this  floating  palace  into  tenements,  or  flats, 
complete  in  themselves,  and  consisting  of,  say,  two 
good-sized  sitting-rooms  and  four  or  five  bed- 
rooms, with  domestic  offices  attached.  These  will 
be  taken  by  the  year,  leased,  or  sold  in  perpetuity 
to  families  desirous  of  the  advantages,  but  not 
possessing  the  means,  of  keeping  up  a  yacht,  but 
who  will  readily  pay  a  large  rental  for  the  privilege 
of  having  a  home  all  the  year  round  which  they 
can  join  at  any  port,  sub-let  if  they  choose,  and 
where  they  can  always  enjoy  congenial  society  amid 
varied  scenes  in  a  genial  climate. 

—and  To-morrow. 

The  route  of  the  Alumina  will  be  determined 
by  ballot ;  the  general  service  will  be  as  at  anr 
large  hotel  ashore.  A  round  of  amusements  will 
be  provided,  and  families  be  able  to  preserve  strict 
privacy  or  join  the  general  throng,  as  they  may 
desire. 

The  one  thing  strictly  prohibited  on  board  will 
be  private  pianos  and  the  introduction  of  domestic 
pets,  such  as  cats  and  dogs  ! 

No  postman  or  telegraph -boy  will  ever  interrupt, 
the  repose  of  these  marine  domiciles.  Sea- sick- 
nesses will  practically  be  banished  ;  and  those  who- 
hereafter  "  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  "  and  "'<!o 
business  in  great  waters "  will,  in  passing  the 
"  steamer  of  the  future,"  salute  with  mingled 
astonishment  and  reverence  the  ideal  of  Sir 
Thomas  More's  Utopia  riding  in  silent  and  resist- 
less majesty  over  the  conquered  waves  of  the  once 
intractable  ocean. 


Few  people  know  that  ten  regimental  news- 
papers are  regularly  published.  The  contents 
consist  of  military  gossip,  reports  of  sporting- 
events  in  which  soldiers  have  been  engaged,  and  of 
regimental  promotions  and  reductions.  Some  of 
them  are  enlivened  with  illustrations,  others  are 
not. 

Their  names  are :  Tlie  Dragon,  which  is  got 
up  by  the  Buffs  ;  The  Sprig  of  Shillalagh,  by  the 
1st  Battalion  Inniskilling  Fusiliers ;  The  St. 
George's  Gazette,  by  the  Northumberland  Fusiliers; 
The  Tiger  and  the  Rose,  by  the  1st  York  and  Lan- 
caster Regiment ;  The  X.X.X.  and  The  5  and  9 
Lillywhite's  Gazette,  by  the  30th  and  59th  East 
Lancashire  Regiments,  respectively ;  The  Queen's 
Own  Gazette,  2nd  Battalion  of  the  West  Kent ; 
The  Nines,  the  2nd  Duke  of  Edinburgh  Wiltshire 
Regiment ;  The  2nd  Suffolk  Gazette,  by  the  2nd 
Suffolk  Regiment ;  The  Bengal  Tiger,  by  the  2nd 
Munster  Fusiliers. 
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SCIENCE   AND  CRIME. 


HE  question  whether  the  person  who 
fires  a  gun  or  pistol  at  another  during 
a  dark  night  can  be  identified  by  means 
of  the  light  produced  in  the  discharge 
has  long  interested  medico-legal  minds. 

This  question  was  first  referred  to 
the  class  of  physical  science  in  France, 
and  they  answered  it  in  the  negative. 
A  case  tending  to  show  that  their  decision  was 
-erroneous  was  subsequently  reported  by  Fodere. 

A  woman  positively  swore  that  she  saw  the  face 
of  a  person  who  fired  at  another  during  the  night 
surrounded  by  a  kind  of  glory,  and  that  she  was 
thereby  enabled  to  identify  the  prisoner.  This 
-statement  was  confirmed  by  the  deposition  of  the 
wounded  man. 

How  the  Flash  of  the  Gun— 
A  case  is  quoted  by  Fonblanque  in  which  some 
police  officers  were  shot  at  by  a  highwayman  on  a 
dark  night.  One  of  the  officers  stated  that  he 
could  distinctly  see  from  the  flash  of  the  pistol 
that  the  robber  rode  a  dark  brown  horse  of 
remarkable  shape  about  the  head  and  shoulders, 
iincl  that  he  had  since  identified  the  horse  in  a 
London  stable. 

This  evidence  was  accepted,  for  it  was  considered 
more  satisfactory  than  that  of  the  man  who  swore 
that  he  recognised  a  robber  by  the  light  produced 
fay  a  blow  on  his  eye  in  the  dark ! 

In  a  case  of  murder  by  strangulation,  the 
woman  who  perpetrated  the  crime  had  been  a 
nurse  in  an  infirmary  and  accustomed  to  lay  out 
dead  bodies. 

—op  the  Veriest  Trifle— 

^After  the  murder  she  carried  out  unthinkingly 
ler  professional  practice  by  smoothing  the  clothes 
under  the  body  cf  her  victim,  placing  the  legs  at 
full  length,  the  arms  out  straight  by  the  side,  and 
the  hands  open. 

The  doctor  who  was  called  in  at  once  declared 
such  a  condition  of  the  body  was  quite  inexplicable 
on  the  supposition  of  suicide,  considering  the 
amount  of  violence  that  must  have  attended  the 
strangulation. 

In  another  case  the  criminal  had  attempted  o 
make  the  death  appear  like  the  act  of  suicide  by 
placing  the  lower  end  of  the  rope  near  the  hand  of 
the  deceased ;  but  he  selected  the  left  hand, 
whereas  the  deceased  was  right-handed,  and  he  did 
not  leave  enough  rope  for  either  hand  to  grasp  in 
order  to  produce  the  very  violent  constriction  of 
the  neck  which  had  been  caused  by  the  two  coils 
on  the  rope.  A  surgeon  pointed  out  these  things. 
Both  criminals  confessed  their  crimes  before 
execution. 

An  escaped  convict  was  on  trial  before  a  French 
court,  and  the  question  turned  upon  his  identity 
with  a  prisoner  known  to  have  been  tattooed. 
There  was  no  appearance  of  coloured  marks  upon 
bis  arm,  and  the  question  submitted  to  M.  Leroy, 
a  medico-legal  expert,  was  whether  the  man  had 
ever  been  tattooed  ! 

M.  Leroy  applied  strong  friction  to  the  skin  of 


the  man's  arm.  This  had  the  effect  of  bringing 
out  white  lines  as  cicatrices,  with  a  slight  bluish 
tint. 

By  this  means  the  word  "  Sophie  "  was  plainly 
legible  in  white  marks  on  the  reddened  skin.  This 
proved  the  identity  of  the  convict,  and  he  was 
released. 

A  trial  took  place  at  the  Old  Bailey  at  which 
the  late  Mr.  Carpue,  the  surgeon,  was  able  to 
rescue  a  man  who  was  wrongly  charged  with  being 
a  convict  and  with  having  unlawfully  returned 
from  transportation. 

The  chief  clerk  of  Bow  Street  Police  Station 
produced  a  certificate,  dated  seventeen  years  before, 
of  the  conviction  of  a  person,  alleged  to  be  the 
prisoner,  under  the  name  of  Stuart.  The  governor 
of  the  gaol  in  which  Stuart  was  confined  believed 
the  prisoner  to  be  the  person  who  was  then  in  his 
custody. 

—may  Detect  the  Criminal. 

The  guard  of  the  hulks  to  which  Stuart  was 
consigned  from  the  gaol  swore  positively  that  the 
prisoner  was  Stuart.  On  the  cross-examination  of 
the  guard,  he  admitted  that  Stuart  had  a  wen  on 
his  left  hand,  and  so  well  marked  was  it  that  it 
formed  a  part  of  his  description  on  the  books  of 
the  convict  hulk. 

The  prisoner  said  his  name  was  Stipler;  he 
denied  that  he  was  the  person  named  Stuart,  but 
he  could  not  bring  forward  any  confirmatory 
evidence  because  such  a  number  of  years  had 
elapsed. 

The  Recorder  was  proceeding  to  charge  the  jury 
when  the  counsel  for  the  defence  requested  per- 
mission to  put  a  question  to  an  eminent  surgeon, 
Mr.  Carpue,  who  happened  to  be  in  court.  He 
deposed  that  it  was  impossible  to  remove  such  a 
wen  as  had  been  described  without  leaving  a  mark 
or  cicatrix. 

Both  hands  of  the  prisoner  were  examined,  but 
no  wen  nor  any  mark  of  a  wen  having  been 
removed  was  found.  It  is  highly  probable  that, 
but  for  the  accidental  presence  of  Mr.  Carpue, 
Stipler  would  have  been  convicted  and  trans- 
ported for  life. 

Some  Narrow  Squeaks. 

The  importance  of  examining  closely  the  hair 
found  on  weapons  was  shown  in  a  case  in  which  a 
hatchet  having  clotted  blood  and  hair  adherent  to 
it  was  produced  as  evidence  against  a  prisoner 
suspected  of  murder  in  a  little  country  town.  It 
was  found  under  his  bed. 

This,  with  other  circumstantial  evidence,  had 
turned  public  opinion  strongly  against  the 
prisoner,  but  when  the  hair  was  examined  by  a 
microscox  "ct  who  chanced  to  be  in  the  court-room 
it  was  founa  not  to  be  human,  but  that  of  some 
animal. 

This  circumstance  led  to  a  more  complete  sift- 
ing of  the  evidence,  and  the  accused  was  of  course 
acquitted. 

It  turned  out  that  he  killed  a  dog  with  the 
hatchet,  and  had  carelessly  thrown  the  weapon 
under  the  bed.  So  his  life  literally  hung  on  a 
hair. 


PEARSON'S 
PYGMY  SAVAGES. 

§ Dispatch,   Pittsburg. 
WO  important  discoveries  were  made  250 
years  ago  by  Andrew  Battell,  an 
English  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
Portuguese.  He  was  kept  for  years  in 
the  convict  colony  at  Angola  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  and  had  an  oppor- 
tunity while  living  there  to  travel  much 
in  Angola  and  the  adjoining  parts  of 
the  continent. 

He  was  the  first  to  make  known  the  existence 
of  the  gorilla,  the  most  remarkable  among  African 
animals  ;  and  he  was  also  the  first  to  announce  in 
comparatively  recent  times,  the  existence  of  dwarfs 
— "  little  people  called  Matimba,  who  are  not 
bigger  than  boys  of  twelve  years." 

The  Fact  of  their  Existence- 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  discovered  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Obongo  dwarfs,  whom  Du  Chaillu 
brought  to  light  again  in  1865  ;  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  world,  determined  not  to 
accept  dwarfs  as  an  anthropological  fact,  rejected 
Battell's  discovery  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
just  as  it  more  than  half  rejected  Du  Chaillu's  in 
the  nineteenth. 

Forty  years  ago  no  one  supposed  that  tribes  of 
dwarfs  existed  in  Africa.  To-day  authorities  like 
Schlichter,  Felkin,  and  others  affirm,  not  only  that 
the  ancient  writers  were  dealing  with  fact  and  not 
fable  when  they  wrote  of  the  dwarfs  of  Central 
Africa,  but  also  that  the  world  derived  important 
geographical  facts  from  these  dwarfs. 

-  is  Amply  Testified  to. 

They  believe,  with  Captain  Stairs,  that  dwarfs 
found  their  way  in  ancient  times  into  Egypt,  and 
that  they  doubtless  gave  some  information  about 
the  "  Mountains  of  the  Moon,"  and  the  sources  of 
the  Nile. 

The  theory  that  dwarfs  from  the  Upper  Nile 
regions  did  reach  Egypt  is  fortified  in  a  striking 
manner  by  the  recent  discovery  of  an  old  Egyptian 
monument  of  the  picture  of  a  dwarf  with  the 
name  Akka  beside  it,  which  is  the  name  of  the 
most  famous  of  the  Central  African  dwarf  tribes; 
but  later  centuries  had  no  faith  in  dwarf  tribes, 
and  the  testimony  of  more  than  one  recent 
discoverer  was  needed  before  the  interesting 
subject  attracted  much  attention. 

Some  fifteen  explorers  have  within  the  past  few 
years  added  many  facts  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
dwarfs,  and  though  our  acquaintance  with  them 
is  still  incomplete,  enough  facts  have  been  obtained 
to  enable  us  to  take  a  general  view  of  these 
curious  little  people. 

One  group  of  these  pygmies,  the  Dokos,  have 
not  yet  been  visited  by  any  explorer,  and  yet  it 
is  certain  that  they  inhabit,  approximately,  the 
region  assigned  to  them  on  our  map,  south  of 
Abyssinia.  It  is  hoped  that  before  long  some 
explorer  will  visit  them  in  their  home  and  tell  us 
more  about  them. 

The  Dokos  are  said  to  be  dark  brown  in  colour, 
extremely  ugly  in  physique,  and  about  four  feet 
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high.  They  go  entirely  without  clotnmg,  and 
build  most  primitive  huts,  which  they  cover  with 
skins  or  leaves.    Their  only  occupation  is  hunting. 

They  change  their  quarters  as  soon  as  game 
becomes  scarce,  use  only  poisoned  arrows,  and  are 
expert  in  catching  animals  in  traps  and  pitfalls. 
They  do  not  know  the  use  of  fire,  and  eat  the 
flesh  of  serpents  and  other  animals  raw. 

It  is  now  possible  to  divide  the  dwarfs  of  Africa 
into  four  groups — the  pygmies  of  West  Africa,, 
known  as  the  Obongo,  Akya,  and  Babongo,  who 
were  first  met  in  recent  times  by  Du  Chaillu  ;  these 
dwarfs  of  the  central  regions,  known  as  the  Akkr, 
Wambutti,  and  Batua,  discovered  and  described 
by  Grenfell,  Yon  Francois,  Lenz,  Wolf,  Wissmannr 
and  others ;  the  East  African  pygmies,  known  as 
the  Dokos,  though  they  probably  compose  several 
tribes  speaking  different  dialects  ;  and  the  dwarfs 
south  of  the  Kongo  basin,  who  are  the  Bushmen , 
and  their  relatives  of  South  Africa. 

These  Little  Men— 

Among  all  these  widely  separated  dwarf  tribes 
exist  resemblances  so  striking  that  these  little 
peoples  are  now  believed  to  be  branches  of  the 
same  great  family  that  by  one  cause  or  another 
was  separated,  perhaps  centuries  ago,  until  to-day 
its  parts  are  divided  by  hundreds  of  miles  of 
territory  in  which  no  dwarfs  are  found. 

They  are  all  migratory,  never  remaining  long 
in  one  place,  though  they  do  not  often  wander  far 
out  of  their  own  district.  Although  all  of  them 
are  savages  of  the  very  lowest  type,  their  cunning 
and  skill  as  hunters  are  most  remarkable. 

They  live  among  tribes  of  ordinary  stature, 
whom  they  supply  with  dried  meat  and  fish  in 
exchange  for  vegetable  food,  knives  and  other 
articles.  They  intermarry  only  to  a  small  extent 
with  their  larger  neighbours,  and  as  a  rule  are 
very  shy  in  their  intercourse  with  other  people t 
which  accounts  for  the  fragmentary  information 
we  at  present  possess  about  them. 

—have  Curious  Habits. 

Beards  are  developed  among  them  more  largely 
than  among  other  African  tribes.  All  of  them 
excel  their  neighbours  in  dexterity  as  archers,  in 
nimbleness,  and  in  ingenious  devices  for  catching 
game. 

Every  school-boy  has  seen  pictures  of  native 
Africans  disguising  themselves  in  ostrich  skins  to- 
get  within  bow  shot  of  these  shy  birds.  It  is  only 
the  dwarf  bushmen  who  practice  this  device. 
Livingstone  said  that  the  dwarfs  he  met  killed 
many  lions  with  their  insignificant  looking  arrows. 
We  know  very  little  as  yet  about  their  languages 
and  dialects,  but  the  incomplete  vocabularies  that 
have  been  collected  show  plainly  that  not  a  few 
of  the  words  of  these  widely  severed  tribes  are 
identical. 

In  a  number  of  respects,  however,  the  various 
dwarf  tribes  show  differences  of  considerable  im- 
portance. 

In  Central  Africa,  the  Tikki-Tikki  dwarfs  are  a 
little  taller,  have  darker  skins,  more  vigorous 
limbs,  and  are  covered  with  fewer  but  coarser  hairs 
than  the  Akka  who  live  a  little  north  of  them. 
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The  Akka,  on  the  other  hand,  are  a  little  taller 
than  the  Obongo  in  West  Africa. 

The  average  height  of  adult  men  among  the 
Obongo  is  four  feet  three  inches,  while  the  average 
among  the  Akka  men  is  about  four  feet  seven 
inches.  The  Obongo  are  probably  the  smallest 
dwarfs  in  Africa.  The  tribes  differ  in  colour  from 
light  brown  to  black. 

The  dwarfs  of  the  central  regions,  the  Akka, 
Wambutti,  Tikki-Tikki,  and  Batua  form  the  most 
important  group  of  African  pygmies.  They  are 
all  warlike,  and  few  of  the  tribes  around  them 
have  given  explorers  so  much  trouble  as  the  little 
folks  who  have  dogged  their  caravans,  skulking  in 
the  forests  or  jungles,  where  they  can  hardly  be 
seen,  climbing  trees  and  swinging  themselves  out 
on  the  limbs  with  the  agility  of  monkeys,  and 
from  this  vantage  place  showering  down  poisoned 
arrows  upon  the  enemy  below.  Many  an  intrepid 
traveller,  who  has  been  compelled  to  keep  all  his 
thoughts  concentrated  upon  the  jungle-under- 
growth, through  which  he  was  fighting  his  way, 
has  been  suddenly  struck  down  by  some  unknown 
hand  concealed  above. 

Darwin's  Theory- 
Explorers  tell  of  the  Batua  swinging  from 
branch  to  branch  as  trapeze  performers  take  flight 
from  one  bar  to  another.  Grenfell  and  Von 
Francois  were  astounded  to  see  the  Batua  scramble 
out  on  boughs  overhanging  the  rivers  until  the 
limbs  bent  low  beneath  their  weight. 

These  Batua  tribes  extend  over  the  whole 
southern  part  of  the  Kongo  basin,  and  doubtless 
much  additional  information  about  them  will  be 
brought  home  by  future  explorers.  Very  little  is 
known  of  them  at  present,  except  the  fact  of  their 
'existence. 

Schlichter  says  that  like  the  Akka  and  the 
Wambutti  their  intercourse  with  the  various 
tribes  of  ordinary  stature  among  whom  they  live 
is  usually  of  a  friendly  nature,  partly  because  the 
Bantu  tribes  are  afraid  of  them  and  partly  because 
the  pygmies  supply  these  tribes  with  flesh  and 
skins  in  exchange  for  vegetable  food,  cooking  pots 
and  other  articles  that  may  be  regarded  as  among 
the  luxuries  of  African  pygmy  life. 

—must  be  Right. 
Moreover,  they  are  thoroughly  at  home  in  the 
forest,  and  are,  therefore,  valuable  to  their  Bantu 
friends  as  spies  and  scouts  in  time  of  feuds  and 
warfare. 

Again  the  sites  of  their  encampments  and 
villages  are  always  carefully  selected  to  prevent 
surprise,  and  Stanley  describes  their  daily  life  as 
being  similar  to  that  of  the  Bantu  population 
among  whom  they  live. 

The  women  do  all  the  domestic  work,  erect  the 
beehive  huts,  collect  wood  and  vegetable  food, 
watch  the  fires  and  dry  the  meat.  The  men 
spend  most  of  their  time  in  hunting  or  in  bartering 
with  the  neighbouring  tribes. 

They  usually  speak  the  dialects  of  their 
neighbours,  but  all  travellers  say  that  they  also 
have  a  distinct  language  of  their  own  of  which  we 
have  as  yet  very  little  knowledge. 


HOW   A   SNAKE   EATS  PROGS. 

^C^p        Herald,  Glasgow. 

|§|||pg^HAT  a  serpent  feeds  on  frogs  is  a  simple 
article  of  faith  with  all  who  have  seen 
it  seize  and  drag  away  its  prey  ;  but 

PrWt£$*  t0  ^^scover  now  or  when  his  snakeship 
gets  it  down  his  throat  is  not  so  easy 

*j^3P^  a  mat*er>  and  an  attempt  to  clear  up 
the  mystery  is  in  many  case  a  little 
hazardous. 

The  feat  is  accomplished  by  reason  of  a  certain 
physical  transformation  in  the  bodies  of  both 
animals.  When  these  natural  foes  foregather,  the 
serpent  on  the  first  opportunity  makes  directly 
for  one  of  his  victim's  hind  legs,  on  which  the 
latter  usually  utters  a  peculiarly  bitter  cry. 

How  the  Frog  Politely  Adapts  Itself— 

Instinct  induces  the  partial  prisoner  to  keep 
the  other  hind  limb  as  far  away  from  his  enemy's 
mouth  as  possible,  both  because  he  has  a  presenti- 
ment that  if  he  succeeds  in  keeping  it  out  of  the 
trap  for  some  time  he  will  exhaust  his  foe's 
strength  in  his  effort  to  overpower  him  and  be 
able  to  extricate  the  member  that  has  been  seized, 
and  because  he  has  grounds  to  suspect  that  if  the 
second  limb  is  also  made  a  prisoner  it  is  all  over 
with  him,  that  he  will  soon  not  have  a  leg  to  stand 
on.  The  snake's  policy  is  dictated  by  exactly  the 
same  considerations.  The  struggle,  therefore,  is, 
pull  frog,  pull  devil. 

When  once  both  the  hind  legs  of  the  captive 
are  inside  of  the  serpent's  fangs,  nature's  general 
partiality  to  beasts  of  prey  is  strikingly  exempli- 
fied. On  every  advance  the  captor  makes  on  his 
victim's  limbs  there  is  an  expansion  of  his  mouth 
and  throat.  Every  new  gulp  is  followed  by  a 
corresponding  act  of  absorption  of  his  clumsy  diet, 
and  of  enlargement  of  the  whole  channel  through 
which  the  commodity  has  to  pass. 

—to  the  Snake's  Throat. 

This  process,  it  may  be  mentioned,  is  exceed- 
ingly slow,  and  is  attended  by  another  singular 
phenomenon.  A  time  comes  when  the  ampler 
portion  of  the  victim's  carcase  approaches  a  part 
of  the  devourer's  gullet  which  was  wide  enough  to 
admit  the  compressed  limbs  of  the  sufferer,  but  is 
too  narrow  to  receive  the  larger  proportions. 

At  this  juncture  the  frog  makes  desperate  efforts 
to  part  company  with  his  grasping  tormentor,  in 
the  course  of  which  every  muscle  is  strained  to  its 
utmost  tension,  so  that  his  body  is  drawn  out  to 
double  its  normal  length  and  to  half  its  breadth. 
All  these  changes  are,  of  course,  in  favour  of  the 
patient  destroyer. 

Thus  the  still  dilating  skin  of  the  one  animal 
and  the  ever-increasing  attenuation  of  the  other 
render  practicable  a  possession  and  process  of  con- 
sumption that  might  seem  at  an  earlier  stage  of 
their  relations  to  be  all  but  impossible.  That 
there  is  a  designed  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end 
in  the  economy  of  the  animal  creation  "  all  Nature 
cries  aloud  through  her  works." 
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ANIMAL  FRIENDSHIPS. 

j  Evening  Standard,  London. 

§HE  particular  friendships  occasionally 
formed  by  animals  among  themselves 
are  characterised  by  the  virtues  and 
failings  incident  to  human  attach- 
ments. We  are  frequently  reminded 
of  man's  selfishness  and  inconstancy 
in  the  ways  of  the  brute  creation ; 
nor  is  it  peculiar  to  animals  that 
they  sometimes  enter  into  alliances  of  a  curious 
kind. 

Naturally  enough,  horses  often  make  friends 
and  comrades  among  their  own  race,  as  dogs  do 
still  oftener ;  but  a  close  friendship  and  under- 
standing between  horses  and  dogs  is  apparently 
more  frequent  than  any  similar  relationship  be- 
tween the  individuals  of  the  same  species. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  attachments  are 
those  shown  by  animals  thrown  together  by  en- 
forced circumstances,  and  separated  from  others 
of  their  own  kind.  Many  creatures  have  more 
than  man's  dislike  to  a  solitary  life,  and  adopt 
measures  of  their  own  to  beguile  its  tedium. 

Horses  and  Stable  Cats. 

Horses  have  a  positive  dread  of  solitude,  and, 
when  this  happens  to  be  unavoidable,  will  make 
friends  of  the  most  unlikely  creatures.  The  hours 
which  a  carefully-tended  favourite  passes  in  his 
box  are  often  relieved  by  the  companionship  of 
the  stable  cat,  which  the  nobler  quadruped  speedily 
adopts  as  its  own,  and  to  which  it  often  becomes 
genuinely  attached.  The  absence  of  the  cat  is  at 
once  remarked  by  the  horse,  which  manifests  im- 
patience, and  plainly  asks  for  the  restoration  of 
its  favourite. 

One  of  the  runners  in  this  year's  Derby,  a  colt 
named  Galeopsis,  had  for  some  time  before  the 
race  shown  symptoms  of  distress  and  uneasiness, 
amounting  to  positive  melancholy,  and  not  attri- 
butable to  any  physical  cause.  A  goat  and  kid 
were  procured,  and  judiciously  introduced  to  the 
stable,  the  result  being  thus  described  by  an  eye- 
witness : — 

"  Galeopsis  seemed  to  take  much  interest  in 
them  until  the  goat  died  ;  but  the  kid  remains,  and 
the  horse  now  vastly  diverts  himself  by  lifting  the 
little  creature  up  by  the  back  of  its  neck  with  its 
teeth,  putting  it  down  in  the  manger,  carefully 
placing  it  on  the  ground  again  after  a  while,  and 
then  repeating  the  operation." 

How  a  Pony  Cut  Out  a  Mother. 

There  is  an  interesting  record  of  the  strange 
dislike  entertained  by  a  pony  for  a  particular  horse 
with  which  it  was  brought  into  daily  contact,  and 
the  extraordinar}^  friendship  formed  by  it  for  a 
«alf  in  the  same  meadow.  The  pony  and  calf 
became  inseparable,  showing  their  mutual  regard 
in  many  diverting  ways,  greatly  to  the  annoyance 
of  the  calf's  mother,  which,  not  unnaturally,  evinced 
the  utmost  jealousy  and  resentment. 

Gilbert  White  relates  how  a  horse  and  hen, 


spending  much  of  their  time  together  in  a  lonely 
orchard,  also  became  the  fastest  of  friends. 

"  The  fowl  would  approach  the  horse  with  notes 
of  complacency,  rubbing  herself  gently  against 
his  legs,  whilst  the  horse  would  look  down  with 
satisfaction,  and  move  with  the  greatest  caution 
and  circumspection  lest  he  should  trample  on  his 
diminutive  companion." 

Dogs  have  so  much  larger  a  share  of  personal 
liberty  than  horses  or  cattle  that  their  friendships 
obviously  lie  more  at  their  own  disposal.  But 
notwithstanding  this  fact  they  constantly  make 
friends  of  the  most  "  unlikely  birds,"  and  for  the 
most  inexplicable  reasons. 

No  doubt  some  temporary  alliances  are  formed 
for  the  attainment  of  a  particular  object,  not 
always  of  a  creditable  kind.  Attachments  between 
members  of  the  same  race  are,  of  course,  common, 
but  attract  the  less  notice  on  account  of  their 
obvious  reasonableness.  Dogs,  however,  are 
greatly  addicted  to  queer  company,  and  constantly 
go  out  of  thef.r  way  in  quest  of  it. 

Why  are  Dogs  and  Geese  so  often  Friends  ? 

The  numerous  friendships  formed  between  dogs 
and  geese,  and  even  poultry  in  general,  are  quite 
remarkable.  It  is  not  generally  recognised  that 
the  goose  is  a  bird  of  extraordinary  sagacity — it 
has  even  been  described  as  of  great  intellectual 
capacity — and  this  mutual  regard  of  fur  and 
feather  may  proceed  on  an  understanding  that 
overrides  the  distinctions  of  race. 

The  species  of  goose  known  as  the  "  grey  lag  ' 
is  especially  remarkable  for  its  strong  and  frequent 
attachments  to  the  dog.  One  that  was  rescued  by 
a  mastiff  from  the  insidious  attack  of  a  fox  showed 
a  consciousness  of  its  obligations  and  a  desire  to 
return  them  that  were  touching  in  their  obvious 
feeling. 

The  goose  entirely  abandoned  the  society  of  its 
kind,  roosted  in  the  dog's  kennel,  and  followed  it 
in  its  daily  wanderings  over  a  large  farm  and 
through  the  neighbouring  village.  The  dog  hap- 
pening to  fall  ill,  the  goose  would  not  leave  him 
night  or  day,  and  would  to  all  appearance  have 
been  starved  had  not  a  pan  of  corn  been  placed  for 
it  every  day  near  the  kennel. 

The  French  naturalist,  Houzeau,  also  relates  how 
a  Chinese  goose  made  friends  with  a  dog  at  first 
sight,  uttering  threats  of  vengeance  against  any 
person  or  animal  offering  to  interfere  with  its 
favourite,  in  whose  occasional  absence  it  was  in- 
consolable. 

A  Retriever  who  Loved  a  Hen. 

Dogs  and  fowls  also  enter  into  amicable  relations 
for  reasons  much  less  apparent  to  onlookers  than 
to  themselves.  A  hen  and  a  retriever  became  so 
strongly  attached  that  the  former  hid  her  eggs 
and  hatched  her  chickens  in  his  kennel ;  an  in- 
terested observer  remarking  how,  on  the  hen 
leaving  or  entering  her  nest,  the  dog  would  move 
from  the  threshold  to  make  way,  while  any  attempt 
to  tcuch  the  eggs  in  the  absence  of  the  hen  was 
met  by  his  immediate  disapprobation. 

Another  remarkable  friendship  grew  up  between 
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a  spaniel  and  a  young  cock,  which  was  for  some 
reason  perfectly  ostracised  by  its  fellows  and  not 
allowed  to  feed  with  the  other  poultry  in  the  farm- 
yard. The  spaniel  was  constantly  observed  keep- 
ing the  fowls  away,  in  order  that  its  persecuted 
friend  might  obtain  food,  the  cockerel  obviously 
recognising  and  reciprocating  the  goodwill  shown 
by  its  four-footed  protector. 

There  is  also  an  instance  of  a  quaint  friendship 
that  gradually  grew  up  between  a  tame  rook  and  a 
bulldog,  the  latter  never  appearing  happier  than 
when  the  rook  was  seated  on  his  back. 

The  sight  of  rooks  and  starlings  perched  upon 
the  backs  of  sheep  is,  of  course,  a  common  one,  but 
this  is  understood  to  be  a  reciprocal  treaty  involv- 
ing mutual  benefits  ;  while  in  the  case  of  the  dog 
and  rook  the  regard  was  entirely  disinterested  and 
sincere. 

Strange  Foster-mothers. 

There  are  also  examples  among  animals  of  what 
might  perhaps  be  called  "  perverted  "  friendships, 
were  it  not  that  the  intention,  on  one  side  at  least, 
is  so  plainly  beneficent.  Cats  and  dogs  are  often 
known  to  carry  their  young  to  a  foster-mother, 
whose  good  offices  they  solicit,  and  who  "for  friend- 
ship's sake,  or  from  a  liberal  maternal  love,  accepts 
the  additional  duties  thus  imposed  upon  her." 

But  still  more  remarkable  are  the  cases  in  which 
foster-mothers,  overcoming  all  scruples  and  anti- 
pathies of  natural  instincts,  do  not  hesitate  to 
accept  the  charge  of  young  creatures  of  other  and 
quite  different  species  to  their  own. 

Gilbert  White  recounts  how  a  cat  adopted  a 
young  leveret,  between  whom  and  the  cat  the 
kindliest  feelings  existed  long  after  the  maternal 
offices  had  ceased  to  be  necessary. 

Jackals  and  young  tigers  on  board  ship  have 
been  known  to  form  close  companionships  with 
dogs ;  and  the  author  of  The  Naturalist  in 
Nicaragua  speaks  of  a  yet  more  curious  attach- 
ment between  a  young  jaguar  and  the  dog  that 
had  captured  it.  This  naturally  fierce  animal 
soon  evinced  a  distinct  affection  for  the  dog,  with 
which  it  lived  in  great  harmony  as  a  companion. 

A  Lioness's  Little  Chum. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  touching  instances  of 
such  apparently  ill-assorted  friendships  is  that  of 
the  well-known  lioness  which  died  at  an  advanced 
age  in  the  Dublin  Zoological  Gardens  in  1876. 

So  feeble  had  she  become  that  she  was  unable  to 
repel  the  rats,  which  found  their  way  to  her 
quarters  and  continually  annoyed  her  by  biting 
her  feet.  It  was  finally  resolved  to  introduce  a 
good  ratting  terrier  into  her  cage,  and  this  was 
done  with  a  result  thus  graphically  described  : — 

u  The  dog  was  naturally  received  with  an  angry 
growl ;  but  as  soon  as  the  lioness  saw  how  her 
companion  treated  his  first  rat  she  began  to  under- 
stand what  the  terrier  was  for,  and  immediately 
her  behaviour  towards  him  was  changed.  She  now 
coaxed  him  to  her  side,  folded  her  paws  round  him, 
and  each  night  the  little  terrier  slept  at  the  breast 
of  the  lioness,  enfolded  with  her  paws,  and  watch- 
ing that  his  natural  enemies  did  not  disturb  the 
rest  of  his  mistress." 


^PHOTOGRAPHING  SOUNDS. 

§lllustratie,   ■  Utrecht. 
AHT  nothing  is  safe  from  the  camera  is- 
pretty  well  known,  but  the  idea  of 
obtaining  a  "counterfeit  presentment" 
of  a  sound  seems  to  be  rather  beyond 
i  the  possibilities  of  the  photographic 
apparatus.  The  thing  can  neverthe- 
less  be  done. 

The  vibrations  of  an  elastic  body,, 
conveyed  to  our  ear  through  the  medium  of  the 
air,  form  the  objective  ground  of  our  perception  of 
sound  ;  vibrations  which  strike  the  ear  in  regular 
succession  within  a  given  space  of  time  are  notes : 
irregular  vibrations,  and  those  which  are  very 
complicated  and  change  within  short  intervals,  are 
perceived  by  us  as  noises  or  sounds. 

Helmholtz  has  shown  that  the  difference  in 
particular  notes  on  such  instruments  as  the  violin 
and  the  French  horn  arises  not  from  the  number 
of  vibrations,  but  from  the  fact  that  in  the  former 
instrument,  when  (for  instance)  we  touch  the  A 
string,  a  number  of  other  shades  of  sound  join  inr 
whereas  it  is  not  so  with  the  A  note  on  the  horn. 

How  the  Photo  was  Taken. 

Dr.  Stein  was  the  first  to  succeed  in  obtaining  a 
photographic  representation  of  the  vibrations  of 
a  tuning-fork.  He  set  about  it  in  the  following 
way  : — He  concentrated  a  strong  ray  of  light  upon 
a  fork  in  one  prong  of  which  a  hole  had  been 
drilled.  The  light  which  shone  through  this  hole 
fell  upon  a  lense  which  threw  upon  a  sensitive 
plate  a  clear  picture  of  this  opening  in  the  form  of 
a  point  of  light. 

By  setting  the  sensitive  plate  in  motion  we  get,, 
in  place  of  the  point,  a  straight  line ;  by  drawing 
a  bow  across  the  fork,  we  obtain  a  movement 
which  will  produce  a  wavy  line.  The  image  thus 
obtained  is  a  representation  of  the  sound,  and  we 
can  recognise  the  notes  of  each  individual  instru- 
ment by  the  characteristic  curves. 

Dr.  Frohlich,  chief  engineer  of  an  electrical 
establishment  in  Berlin,  has  pursued  these  investi- 
gations so  far  as  to  be  able  to  photograph,  by 
means  of  an  invention  of  his  own,  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  plates  of  a  telephone  when  in  use. 
Dr.  Frohlich  thus  appears  to  have  done  for  the 
eye  what  Edison,  with  the  phonograph,  has  done 
for  the  ear. 

■The  Horning  has  been  doing  some  smart  things- 
lately.  It  was  the  first  British  newspaper  to  send 
a  special  correspondent  to  Hamburg  during  the 
cholera  scare,  and  when  that  tremendously  big 
blackguard,  J.  L.  Sullivan,  was  beaten  in  the 
prize  fight  at  New  Orleans,  The  Morning,  instead 
of  waiting  with  the  other  dailies  to  publish  details 
on  the  following  day,  rushed  out  a  special  edition, 
and  with  the  invaluable  aid  of  the  Newspaper 
Distributing  Agency,  covered  London  with  it  in 
a  couple  of  hours,  to  the  huge  disgust  and  dis- 
appointment of  the  editors  of  the  evening  papers 
who  naturally  expected  to  have  the  field  to  them- 
selves. 
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A  HISTORY  OP   TABLE  UTENSILS. 

La  Science  en  Famille,  Paris 


OW  many  persons  there  are  who  do  not 
know,  or  at  least  know  but  vaguely, 
that  the  manner  of  taking  meals  has 
not  always  been  the  same  as  it  is  at 
the  present  time,  and  that  most  of  our 
table  utensils  are  of  quite  recent 
origin  !  We  shall  briefly  discuss  this 
subject  in  speaking  successively  of  all 
the  objects  that  in  our  day  constitute  the  equip- 
ment of  a  well-served  table. 

Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  speak  of  the  table. 
Every  one  knows  that  the  Romans  took  their 
meals  while  lying  upon  very  low  couches  that  some- 
what resembled  what  we  call  lounges.  When  we 
say  that  they  lay  down,  our  statement  is  not 
exactly  accurate,  since  cushions  permitted  them  to 
change  position  frequently,  for  it  would  have  been 
very  difficult  for  them  to  abandon  themselves  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  table  while  constantly  occupy- 
ing a  horizontal  position. 

When  Sitting  at  Table  Began. 

When  Gaul  was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  the 
latter  introduced  their  habits  into  the  provinces 
subdued  by  them,  and  it  was  not  till  about  the 
time  of  Charlemagne  that  the  guests  at  a  repast 
seated  themselves  upon  cushions  around  a  stand  in 
order  to  take  their  meals. 

At  the  homes  of  the  great,  these  cushions  and 
stands  were  relatively  elegant  as  regards  decora- 
tion. The  table  made  its  appearance  later  on,  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  accompanied  with  benches  pro- 
vided with  backs,  which  were  placed  all  around 
the  board.  At  first,  the  table  was  not  covered 
with  a  cloth,  and  napkins  likewise  were  unknown. 

The  first  of  which  mention  is  made  were  manu- 
factured at  Rheims,  and  offered  to  Charles  VII.  at 
the  time  that  he  was  crowned  there,  thanks  to 
Joan  of  Arc.  They  became  quite  common  under 
Oharles  V.  and  Francis  I. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  acquainted  with 
plates,  or  rather  with  a  sort  of  porringer,  and  yet, 
during  a  portion  of  the  Middle  Ages,  "people  made 
use  of  slices  of  bread  cut  round,  which  took  the 
place  of  plates. 

This  practice  is  again  spoken  of  in  the  corona- 
tion ceremonies  of  Louis  XII.,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  After  the  repast  this  bread 
was  given  to  the  poor. 

The  Antiquity  of  Spoons. 

The  spoon  must  date  back  to  a  very  ancient 
epoch,  for,  although  it  is  always  possible  to  eat 
solid  food  with  the  fingers — a  very  ancient  and 
very  natural  practice — the  same  is  not  the  case 
with  a  liquid  or  semi-solid  aliment,  and  it  is  not 
possible  that  the  famous  Lacedemonian  black 
broth  was  consumed  otherwise  than  with  a  sort  of 
spoon. 

Moreover,  spoons  have  been  found  at  Pompeii 
and  in  several  excavations,  and  notably  in  the 
famous  treasury  of  Hildesheim.  In  a  much 
remoter  antiquity,  the  Egyptians,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  before  the  Christian   era,  used 


spoons  for  mixing  certain  powders  with  beverages. 
These  spoons,  of  which  quite  a  large  number 
are  in  existence,  were  remarkable  for  their 
generally  fine  and  very  rich  ornamentation.  The 
Museum  of  the  Louvre  possesses  several  of  them. 

The  use  of  spoons  in  France  was  not  generally 
adopted  until  toward  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

The  use  of  the  knife  is  very  ancient,  and  the 
first  that  we  know  of  were  of  hard  stone. 
Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  knives  used  by  the 
Egyptian  surgeons  were  likewise  of  stone.  Yet 
the  use  of  the  knife  among  us  as  a  table  utensil 
does  not  date  back  to  a  very  ancient  epoch. 

Although  there  was  a  famous  cutlery  works  at 
Beauvais  in  the  tenth  century,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  knife  was  much  used  upon  the  table.  At 
this  epoch,  and  for  a  very  long  time,  the  blade  was 
fixed  and  enclosed  in  a  sheath. 

Forks  Unknown  to  the  Aneients— 

The  fork  was  absolutely  unknown  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  who,  for  taking  their  solid  food,  used 
their  fingers,  which  they  washed  in  basins.  The 
meats  were  served  cut  in  pieces  of  varying  size, 
and  each  one  divided  the  piece  that  he  had  before 
him  as  best  he  could  with  his  fingers. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  fork  appeared  only  as  a 
curiosity,  and  the  use  of  it  was  not  as  yet  the  same 
as  that  to  which  it  is  now  put.  It  was  employed 
for  eating  fruit  or  slices  of  bread  and  cheese. 

We  find  a  few  forks  figuring  in  the  treasury  of 
John  II.,  Duke  of  Burgundy;  and  Galveston,  a 
favourite  of  Edward  II.,  of  England,  owned,  says  a 
historian  of  the  time,  sixty-nine  silver  spoons  and 
three  forks  for  eating  pears  with.  Again,  we  find 
quite  numerous  traces  of  the  existence  of  forks  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  but  they  were  never  used  for  eat- 
ing meat.  At  this  epoch  they  had  but  two  tines, 
and  it  is  from  that  circumstance  that  is  derived 
their  name  of  fork. 

Henry  III.  was  the  first  to  use  forks  upon  the 
table.  He  had  a  certain  number  of  silver  ones 
made,  and  the  use  of  the  article  spread  very 
quickly  at  Court.  It  must  be  added  that  their 
use  was  regarded  as  quite  ridiculous  by  the  public, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  passage  from  a 
satire  upon  the  Court  of  Henry  III. : — 

—and  Scoffed  at  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

"  Firstly,  they  never  touched  meat  with  their 
hands,  but  with  forks,  and  they  carried  it  to  their 
mouth  in  bending  forward  the  neck  and  body 
upon  their  seat.  They  took  salad  with  forks,  for 
it  is  forbidden  in  that  country  to  touch  meat  with 
the  hands,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  take, 
and  they  prefer  that  this  little  forked  instrument, 
rather  than  their  fingers,  shall  touch  their 
mouth." 

Despite  the  morose  criticism  that  we  have  just 
cited,  the  use  of  the  fork  rapidly  extended,  and 
the  fact  must  be  recognised  that  it  was  not  with- 
out good  reason. 

Since  the  remotest  antiquity  cups  have  been 
employed  at  banquets,  for  the  beverages  drank 
thereat.  They  were  of  metal,  more  or  less 
precious,  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  host. 
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In  the  Middle  Ages,  drinking  glasses  and  cups 
were  very  rare.  They  were  generally  mounted 
upon  a  foot  or  stem,  of  gold  or  silver,  enriched 
with  precious  stones.  It  was  not  till  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  epoch  at  which  Venice  began  to 
spread  abroad  her  products,  that  the  use  of  glasses 
became  more  general,  yet,  in  ordinary  life,  people 
continued  for  a  long  time  to  use  tin  drinking 
vessels,  which  were  often  of  beautiful  workman- 
ship, and  which  figured  with  other  utensils,  like- 
wise of  tin,  upon  the  dressers  and  buffets  of  the 
lords. 

The  custom  of  setting  several  glasses  before 
each  person,  for  the  different  wines  that  are  to  be 
served,  belongs  to  the  nineteenth  century.  In 
the  eighteenth  century  the  glass  was  dipped,  at 
each  new  wine,  into  small  earthenware  vessels 
filled  with  water,  which  were  placed  upon  the 
table  within  reach  of  the  guests. 

The  Doyen  of  the  Table. 

The  salt  cellar  dates  back  to  remote  ages,  and 
that  is  natural,  since  the  use  of  salt  is  lost  in  the 
night  of  time.  Homer  qualifies  it  as  divine. 
Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  occupied 
the  place  of  honour  at  banquets.  Among 
the  wealthy,  it  was  of  silver  or  gold,  and  was 
handed  down  from  father  to  son.  Benvenuto 
Cellini  chased  some  for  Francis  I.  that  were  of 
the  most  exquisite  workmanship.  There  are 
likewise  some  beautiful  specimens  in  faience,  and 
at  the  Louvre  may  be  seen  those  made  at  Orion 
for  the  celebrated  set  called  the  service  of  Diana 
of  Poitiers  or  of  Henry  II. 

Although  salt  cellars  were  likewise  made  of  very 
common  earthenware,  Olivier  de  la  Marche  tells 
us  that,  at  ordinary  repasts,  the  salt  cellar  was 
often  a  piece  of  bread  hollowed  out  to  receive  the 
salt,  and  which  was  placed  near  each  guest. 

As  for  the  castor  or  cruet  stand,  which  was 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  it  has  been  impossible 
for  us  to  find  out  to  what  epoch  it  dates  back.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  it  is  not  older  than  the 
sixteenth  century. 
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The  system  of  payment  in  advance  of  a  sub- 
scription to  a  newspaper  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
modern  institution.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  came  into  operation  almost  simul- 
taneously with  the  inauguration  of  the  news- 
paper Press  itself.  Instead,  however,  of  handing 
over  hard  cash,  subscribers  often  brought  or  sent 
the  particular  sort  of  merchandise  in  which  they 
dealt ;  goats,  pigs,  sheep,  rabbits,  and  other  live 
stock  changed  hands  in  this  way.  There  is  one 
case  on  record  where  a  certain  Nathaniel  Mont- 
gomery subscribed  t©  The  Pittsburg  Gazette  in 
1786,  paying  his  subscription  with  a  bushel  of  rye, 
a  bushel  of  potatoes,  and  a  wild  turkey.  H  e  con- 
tinued to  be  a  subscriber  until  his  death,  when  his 
son  Nathaniel  went  on  taking  the  paper,  and  it  is 
curious  to  note  that  although  the  subscription  was 
started  so  far  back  as  1786  it  is  still  going  on,  so 
that  the  name  of  Nathaniel  Montgomery  has  been 
continuously  on  the  books  of  The  Pittsburg  Gazette 
for  106  years. 


ABOUT  CHAMPAGNE. 

til  Secolo  lllustrato,  Milan. 
HAMPAGNE  is  the  name  given  to  those* 
wines  which  come  from  the  Department 
of   the    Marne,    near   the   towns  of 
Rheims  and  Epernay.    The  vineyards 
cover  about  35,000  acres  ;  the  vines  are 
cultivated  in  a  special   manner  and 
receive   the   utmost   attention.  The 
wine,  which  is  exported  to  all  parts  of 
the  globe  and  has  a  world-wide  reputation,  owes 
its  characteristic  qualities  to  this  particular  mode 
of  cultivation. 

Grapes  Black  and  White— 

About  one-fourth  of  the  vines  produce  white 
grapes,  the  remaining  three-fourths  are  devoted 
to  the  production  of  black  grapes  j  both  are  em- 
ployed to  make  white  wine,  the  skin  and  stones 
of  the  latter  being  taken  away  immediately  after 
they  are  gathered,  to  avoid  the  wine  assuming  a 
reddish  colour,  which  it  w^ould  do  if  these  were 
left  to  ferment  with  the  juice. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  seasons  when  the  black 
grapes  quickly  become  very  ripe  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  prevent  the  wine  from  being  slightly 
coloured ;  but  this  particular  shade  is  a  proof  of 
superior  quality. 

—and  the  Difference  in  their  Wine. 

Wine  made  of  black  grapes  has  more  body,, 
vinosity,  and  "  bouquet  "  than  that  made  of  white- 
grapes  ;  but  the  latter  has  a  more  delicate  flavour 
and  is  more  sparkling. 

The  fruit  having  been  very  carefully  picked,  tho 
grapes  are  cut,  sorted,  stoned,  etc.,  with  just  as 
much  attention,  and  placed  in  the  press.  The 
juice  obtained  from  the  three  first  pressings  is  used 
for  the  choicest  kinds  of  wine ;  the  fourth  is- 
employed  for  an  inferior  kind  ;  and  the  rest  of  th& 
liquid  serves  to  make  lower-class  wines. 

When  it  comes  out  of  the  press  the  wine  is 
placed  in  casks  and  allowed  to  ferment ;  it  is  after- 
wards drawn  off  (leaving  the  dregs)  and  the- 
recoupage  commences.  This  consists  in  mixing  the- 
wine  of  the  black  grapes  with  that  of  the  white,  a 
process  which  requires  considerable  skill. 

Bottling  and  Storage. 

Bottling  begins  about  May.  Having  been, 
filled  and  corked  with  care,  the  bottles  are  placed 
on  their  sides  and  stacked  upon  laths,  where  they 
remain  for  two  or  three  weeks,  according  to  the 
temperature,  when  the  wine  begins  to  effervesce. 
They  are  then  placed  in  subterranean  cellars  and 
are  left  there  for  three  or  four  years  until  fit  for 
the  market. 

At  the  end  of  a  certain  time  the  bottles  are- 
placed  cork  downwards,  and  each  day  every  bottle 
is  gently  shaken  so  that  the  sediment  settles  upon 
the  cork ;  when  this  is  completed,  the  cork  is  taken 
out,  some  sweetened  wine  put  in  to  counteract 
the  loss  of  sugar  caused  by  the  fermentation, 
the  bottles  recorked  and  labelled,  and  packed, 
ready  for  dispatch. 
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A  LITTLE  MOTHER  OP  SORROWS. 

f Picayune,    New  Orleans. 

WEET  SPRINGS  is  a  town  that  would 
have  for  genre  painters  or  realistic 
novel  writers  "  attractions." 
They  would  make  money  out  of  our 
long  blue  coats,  quaintly  cut  gowns, 
and  so-called  dialect,  which  mainly 
consists  in  a  persistent  dropping  of  the 
final  "g"  of  our  pronounced  pro- 
vincialisms. 

We  who  live  in  such  towns  as  Sweet  Springs 
know  very  well  the  value  of  our  "  aesthetic  attrac- 
tions." 

Now  and  then  one  of  us  writes  them  up  in  a 
story  and  sends  it  off  to  some  of  the  northern 
magazines  that  seem  to  have  a  place  for  picturesque 
literature.  But  it  doesn't  seem  to  go.  It  goes, 
but  it  also  comes  back.  I  think  the  fault  lies  in 
the  fact  that  a  writer  must  have  what  some  people 
call  a  "perspective."  It  is  possible  that  the 
picture  I  shall  attempt  to  paint  may  lack  per- 
spective, but  I  mean  to  put  down  in  black  and 
white  the  record  of  a  little  life,  and  even  the 
thought  of  writing  it  out  seems  to  thrill  me. 

I  am  no  scholar,  but  I  read  the  best  magazines, 
and  I  have  learned  that  any  phase  of  life  that  has 
its  own  local  colour,  its  own  environment,  its  own 
perspective,  is  not  without  value  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

I  live  in  a  rigid  prohibition  county.  Of  course, 
on  Saturday  nights  the  railway  platform  is  piled 
up  with  brown  jugs  full  of  whisky  sent  in  from 
other  towns,  and  we  all  know  that  prohibition 
does  not  exactly  prohibit.  But  still,  public 
opinion  is  dead  against  it — I  mean  against  drink- 
ing— and  the  arm  of  the  law  is  at  work  in  defence 
•of  moderation  and  temperance. 

You  have  all  seen  such  towns.  A  railroad 
track  and  an  un painted,  ragged  railway  station 
building,  set  like  an  ugly  picture  of  still  life  in  a 
margin  of  mud,  cow  tracks,  and  old  iron  scraps. 
There  is  a  shelving  hill  washed  by  frequent  rains 
into  innumerable  gullies,  and  crowning  this  is  a 
row  of  brick  and  frame  stores.  The  drug  store  is 
on  the  corner,  and  the  dry  goods  shops  and  hard- 
ware stores  come  next,  and  sandwiched  in  between 
these  and  the  post-office  is  the  fruit  store  of  Dago 
Pete  with  its  freckled  bananas,  the  lawyers'  office 
and  the  dingy  newspaper  office,  while  near  by  is 
the  forlorn  little  excuse  for  a  millinery  shop. 
****** 

They  had  sent  for  me  to  come  to  the  court 
house,  and  as  I  tracked  across  the  sticky,  clayey 
yard  I  said  to  myself  it  would  just  be  my  luck  to 
be  sent  off  on  a  long  jaunt  into  the  country.  It 
was  even  so. 

"  John."  said  Judge  Bulwer  to  me,  "  get  ready 
.and  go  out  to  the  cross-roads  leading  to  Molasses 
Hill  and  stop  at  Bill  Hicklin's.  You're  to  fire  him 
out  of  the  county  for  whisky-selling.  Do  the  best 
you  can  ;  only  don't  come  home  till  he's  gone." 

Judge  Bulwer's  wife  is  a  temperance  leader,  and 
the  judge  himself  has  no  mercy  on  whisky  sellers 
and  whisky  drinkers,  so  I  knew  I  had  to  obey, 


and  I  set  out  with  the  intention  of  succeeding  in 
the  undertaking. 

It  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when 
I  crossed  the  flat  top  of  Molasses  Hill.  It  had 
ceased  raining,  and  a  smoky  haze  lay  all  along  the 
lowlands,  and  a  faint  blue  blush  trembled  in  the 
scrub  oaks.  The  cotton  fields  had  a  draggled  look, 
and  here  and  there  a  few  unpicked  bolls  reminded 
me  of  so  many  frazzled  out  white  roses  going  to 
pieces  under  the  elements. 

Just  at  the  edge  of  the  clearing  stood  a  log 
house.  There  was  a  room  on  each  side,  an  open 
porchway  between,  and  a  mud  chimney  at  each 
end.  A  cotton  field  straggled  all  around  the 
house,  and  one  room  of  it  had  evidently  been 
fitted  up  for  a  kind  of  shop  for  the  sale  of  sardines 
and  crackers,  and  salt  meat  and  so  forth.  A 
ragged  little  flag  of  blue  smoke  flaunted  from  one 
of  the  chimneys.  I  hitched  my  pony  at  the  rail 
fence,  crossed  the  yard,  and  went  on  to  the  porch 
and  rapped  at  the  door.  Everything  was  dead 
quiet.  The  sound  of  my  whip  pounding  was  fit  to 
wake  the  dead.  It  sounded  like  justice  pounding, 
like  punishment  overtaking  crime  ;  and  somehow 
even  I  felt  sorry  for  the  old  soak  I  was  to  turn 
out  of  his  home. 

My  pounding  brought  no  answer,  so  I  pushed 
open  the  cabin  door  and  looked  in.  It  was  like 
any  other  country  cabin — big  chinks  in  the  logs 
letting  in  the  daylight  and  the  starlight.  A  big 
fireplace,  and  a  shelf  on  which  sat  an  imitation 
silver  vase,  a  mug  with  "  Remember  Me  "  on  it, 
and  a  picture  of  Jeff  Davis  framed  in  pine  burs. 
A  bed  stood  in  the  corner,  there  was  a  table,  a 
dresser  with  some  tin  plates  on  it,  and  before 
the  fire  a  hair  trunk  put  on  to  rockers,  and  in  it 
lay  the  weazenest,  saddest,  forlornest  little  blind 
baby  I  ever  thought  a  merciful  God  could  let  live 
and  suffer.  It  had  a  pretty  face,  with  a  delicate 
mouth  bending  like  a  bow — like  a  crescent  moon 
cut  out  of  a  rose  leaf — and  its  little  yellow  curls 
lay  like  the  tendrils  of  a  love  vine  around  its  brows. 
Its  eyes  were  wide  open  and  set  'way  back  in  its 
head,  and  there  was  a  peculiar  haze  over  them,  so 
peculiar  that  the  minute  I  looked  into  them  I 
knew  the  little  thing  must  be  blind. 

Down  on  the  floor  by  the  cradle  there  knelt  a 
little  girl-child.  She  was  bare-footed  and  ragged. 
It  would  have  gone  to  a  woman's  heart  to  have 
seen  her.  Her  dress  was  fastened  by  one  button 
at  the  neck,  her  soft  brown  hair  was  gathered  back 
from  her  face,  her  big  grey  eyes  were  sad  and  tired, 
and  under  them  were  heavy  black  rings. 

She  looked  at  me  without  surprise  and  bade 
me  come  in.  "  Father's  not  here,"  said  she  softly, 
"  but  you  can  wait  and  make  yourself  at  home." 

I  made  some  noise  tramping  over  the  floor  in 
my  heavy  boots,  and  the  baby  set  up  a  faint  little 
cry. 

The  girl  on  the  hearth  stood  up  and  leaned  over 
the  cradle.  Her  dress  was  open  all  down  the 
back  and  I  could  count  the  ridges  in  her  little 
backbone  as  she  bent  over,  also  the  blue  welts  here 
and  there  wrhere  she  had  had  a  beating. 

"  There,  there,"  she  said  to  the  little  one,  and 
picked  it  up  in  her  arms,  pressing  her  face  to  iti 
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pallid  little  cheek  and  holding  the  infant,  woman- 
fashion,  on  one  arm,  while  she  walked  about  and 
fixed  with  the  disengaged  hand  a  hunk  of  fat  meat 
for  the  baby  to  suck.  The  little  one  gulped  at  the 
meat  like  a  starved  hound  puppy,  and  as  this 
juieted  it  the  small  nurse  sat  down.  She  seemed 
to  forget  I  was  there,  and  a  brooding,  intent  look 
grew  and  darkened  in  her  little  face  as  she  hovered 
over  the  infant. 

"  Well,  little  mother,"  said  I,  laughing,  "  you've 
got  your  hands  pretty  full,  haven't  you  ?  " 

The  child  raised  her  face  and  looked  at  me. 

A  modest  consciousness  stirred  her  feminine 
nature,  and  she  gave  a  tug  at  her  short  ragged 
gown  that  never  could  hide  her  thin  dirt-streaked 
legs. 

"  What  sort  of  a  mother  have  you  got,  to  leave 
you  alone  in  the  cabin  minding  a  sickly  child  like 
that  ?  " 

"  I  ain't  got  none.  My  mar's  daid.  They  ain't 
nobody  but  father  and  the  children  and  the  baby 
and  me." 

"  Who  lives  here  with  you  ?  " 

"  Just  us.  Father  sells  things  on  the  other  side 
of  the  cabin,  and  there's  lots  of  men-niggers  and 
mill  hands  round  here  at  nights.  They  make  so 
much  noise.  They  wakes  Dan'l,  and  they  dance 
breakdowns,  and  they  shouts.  Sometimes  I  go  in 
and  beg  them  not  to  wake  my  baby.  One  night 
they  made  me  dance  and  get  'ligion  like  they  do  at 
camp  meeting.  I  hated  to  go  in  there.  I  knowed 
my  baby  needed  me.  He  cries  when  I  go  from 
him.  And  when  I'm  cookin'  or  washin'  I  have  to 
run  and  touch  him  every  little  while,  and  then 
he's  all  right." 

"  Where  is  your  mother,  did  you  say  ?  n 

"  Please,  she's  daid.  She  was  awful  sick,  and 
then  they  said  she  was  daid,  and  they  put  her  in  a 
black  box  and  took  her  off  in  the  cart.  They 
wouldn't  let  me  go.  I  saw  her  and  she  was  smil- 
ing, but  she  was  all  stiff  like  ice  and  cold.  I 
knowed  she  was  daid,  and  I  wanted  something 
to  'member  her  by,  and  when  nobody  was  looking 
I  took  something.  It  was  in  the  box  with  her. 
Do  you  want  to  see  it  ?  " 

I  nodded,  and  the  child  went  to  the  mattress 
and  drew  from  under  the  poor  pine  pillow  a 
wrinkled,  soiled  card.  It  was  an  undertaker's 
card  and  read  : 

"ALLEN  WEST,  Undertaker. 
Funerals  filled  at  short  notice.  Bodies  Embalmed." 

"  I  have  kept  it  ever  since.  It  reminds  me  of 
my  mar,"  said  the  child,  simply  putting  it  to  her 
lips.    She  could  not  read  its  sad  legend. 

"  What  was  the  matter  with  her,  little  one  ? " 

"  I  dunno.  She  was  awful  sick.  One  night 
it  was  raining  and  she  was  groaning  and  had  to 
quit  cooking,  and  my  father  he  got  on  the  mule 
and  went  down  the  creek  after  the  doctor.  But 
the  doctor  said  he  had  not  been  paid  for  last  time 
and  he  was  hanged  if  he  was  coming  any  more 
after  such  a  fool  woman.  When  my  father  got 
back  he  was  dreadful  mad  :  he  beat  most  all  of  us 
— there's  five  boys  you  know.  My  mar  laid 
on  the  floor  and  then   she  screamed :  oh,  you 


don't  know  how  she  screamed.  My  father 
went  after  Aunt  Letty  and  told  her  to 
come  on.  She  wouldn't  do  it  and  he 
beat  her.  They  fit  on  the  porch  and  he  scratched 
her  face,  and  she  bit  his  finger  off,  but  anyhow  he 
made  her  go  in  and  nurse  my  mar.  My  mar 
screamed  so  the  cold  chills  went  up  and  down  my 
back.  And  then  Aunt  Letty  sent  me  to  the  creek 
for  some  water.  I  could  hear  my  mar  sceaming 
down  there  an  it  scared  me.  Aunt  Letty  took  the 
water  and  put  a  silver  dollar  in  it  and  set  it  before 
the  fire.  It  made  good  dollar  tea  and  they  made 
my  mar  drink  it  all.  But  it  didn't  cure  her.  She 
died.  Before  she  died  she  called  me  and  said  there 
was  a  little  baby  and  it  was  for  me.  This  is  the 
baby,  please.  I  take  care  of  it.  Ain't  it  a  nice 
little  baby  ?  He  loves  me." 
"  Who  does  the  work  ?  " 

"  Oh,  just  me.  Sammy,  he  gets  the  pine  knots, 
and  Bill,  he  draws  the  water,  and  Tom  and  me 
washes  the  taters,  and  I  fries  the  meat,  and  they 
all  helps  me  work.  I  keep  father  right  clean. 
You  must  'scuse  the  looks  of  things,  please,  sir. 
My  baby  ain't  well  to-day." 

There  was  a  whooping  on  the  porch,  a  clatter- 
ing of  feet,  and  Bill  Sickling,  with  some  other 
men,  tumbled  into  the  shanty  shop.  I  quietly 
watched  them  through  the  chinks  in  the  log  walls, 
drinking  their  foul  whisky,  staining  the  night 
with  imprecations ;  an  old  story,  however,  to  the- 
little  mother  hushing  her  baby  in  the  other  room. 

It  was  my  mission  to  turn  this  man  out  of  the- 
county,  bag  and  baggage,  and  there  was  a  scene- 
when  I  told  him  so,  and  ordered  him  to  get  ready 
to  leave.  Nothing  could  have  exceeded  the- 
patience  of  the  little  mother.  All  night  long 
she  was  busy  packing  their  poor  fragments  of 
furniture  ;  all  night  long  she  comforted  the  drunken 
brute  of  a  father,  or  nursed  the  blind  baby,  or 
hushed  the  frightened  brood  of  little  brothers. 

At  daylight  the  cart  was  ready,  the  oxen  hitched 
in,  and  I  stood  by  while  the  little  mother  and  her 
brood  took  their  places  on  top  of  the  load. 

Bill  Hickling  stormed  and  cried  in  a  drunken 
drivel. 

"Never  mind,  father,"  said  the  little  mother  r 
leaning  over,  and  the  blue  welts  of  her  last  beat- 
ing showed  sadly  on  her  bent  and  patient  shoulders ; 
"  never  mind,  father,  we  will  go  somewhere  and 
we  will  git  along.  Mar  said  I  could  git  along  ;  so 
don't  cry,  father." 

And  the  ox  cart  drove  on  with  this  little  mother 
of  sorrows,  huddling  her  poor  blind  baby  on  her 
breast. 

 — =a*3QQQQ3**=-=  

The  latest  newspaper  to  fall  under  the  ban  of 
the  Russian  Press  Censor  is  The  Kladderadatsch, 
which  may  be  called  The  Punch  of  Germany. 
Personally,  I  think,  with  many  others,  that  it  is 
quite  the  smartest  comic  paper  in  Europe.  Its- 
circulation  in  Russia  used  to  be  very  extensive,, 
but  the  recent  publication  of  some  Russian 
cartoons  has  had  the  effect  of  placing  it  upon  the- 
list  of  periodicals  which  are  forbidden  to  cross  the* 
Czar's  border. 
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ORPHEUS   AT   THE  ZOO. 

§ Spectator,  London. 
USIC  hath  charms  to  soothe  the 
savage  beast,"  sang  the  poet.  A 
writer  in  The  /Spectator  has  been 
testing  the  question  at  the  Zoo. 
Of  his  first  visit,  with  a  fiddle,  he 
^All  animals,  except  the  cobras 
and  the  wolves,  showed  pleasure 
and  curiosity  when  listening  to  soft  and  melan- 
choly music ;  and  all  exhibited  extreme  dislike  of 
loud,  harsh,  discordant  sounds. 

Minor  keys  in  all  cases  seemed  most  appreciated, 
and  in  some  animals,  such  as  the  mountain  sheep, 
the  bears  and  the  wolves,  they  produced  the 
strangest  results — in  the  first  two  of  pleasure,  in 
the  last  of  fear.  But  though  the  violin-player  is 
master  of  many  sounds,  and  can  even  imitate  the 
drone  of  the  bagpipes,  which  the  cobras  so  much 
enjoyed,  it  still  remained  to  make  trial  of  our 
hearers  with  other  sounds  than  those  of  the  tune- 
ful strings. 

How  the  Ourangr-outangr— 

It  was  thought  that  the  contrasts  of  the  violin, 
the  flute,  and  the  shrill  and  piping  piccolo  might 
afford  some  guide  to  animals'  taste  in  instrumental 
music,  without  injury  either  to  their  own  nerves, 
or  to  the  comfort  of  visitors  to  the  gardens. 

Our  first  visit  was  paicl  to  "  Jack,"  the  young 
red  ourang-outang,  which,  since  the  death  of 
"  Sally,"  the  chimpanzee,  claims  the  highest  place 
in  animal  organisation  among  the  inmates  of  the 
JZoo.  He  is  a  six  months  old  baby,  of  extremely 
grave  and  deliberate  manners. 

As  the  sounds  of  the  violin  began,  he  suspended 
himself  against  the  bars,  and  then,  with  one  hand 
above  his  head,  dropped  the  other  to  his  side,  and 
listened  with  grave  attention.  As  the  sound  in- 
creased in  volume,  he  dropped  to  the  ground,  and 
all  the  hair  on  his  body  stood  up  with  fear. 

He  then  crept  away  on  all  fours,  looking  back 
over  his  shoulder  like  a  frightened  baby ;  and 
taking  up  his  piece  of  carpet,  which  does  duty  for 
&  shawl,  shook  it  out,  and  threw  it  completely  over 
his  head  and  body,  and  drew  it  tight  round  him. 

—Liked  the  Music. 

After  a  short  time,  as  the  music  continued,  he 
gained  courage  and  put  out  his  head,  and  at  last 
threw  away  the  cloak  and  came  forward  again. 
By  this  time  his  hair  was  lying  flat,  and  his  fear 
had  given  place  to  pleasure.  He  sat  down,  and  draw- 
ing a  straw,  sat  gravely  listening  to  the  music. 

The  piccolo  at  first  frightened  the  monkey,  but 
lie  soon  held  out  his  hand  for  the  instrument, 
which  he  was  allowed  to  examine.  The  flute  did 
not  interest  him,  but  the  bagpipes — reproduced 
•on  the  violin — achieved  a  triumph.  He  just 
flattened  his  nose  against  the  bars,  and  then, 
scrambling  to  the  centre  of  the  cage,  turned  head 
over  heels,  and  lastly,  sitting  down,  chucked  hand- 
■f  uls  of  straw, in  the  air  and  over  his  head,  "smiling," 
as  the  keeper  said,  with  delight  and  approval. 


The  capuchin  monkeys  were  busy  eating  their 
breakfast,  but  the  violin  soon  attracted  an 
audience.  The  keeper  drew  our  notice  to  the  next 
cage.  There,  clinging  in  rows  to  the  front  wires, 
was  a  silent  assembly  of  a  dozen  macaques,  all 
listening  intently  to  the  concert  which  their 
neighbours  were  enjoying.  At  the  first  sounds  of 
the  flute  most  of  these  ran  away  ;  and  the  piccolo 
excited  loud  and  angry  screams  from  all  sides. 
Clearly,  in  this  case  the  violin  was  the  favourite. 

We  then  decided  to  take  the  opinion  of  some  of 
the  largest  and  least  vivacious  animals,  and  selected 
the  young  African  elephant  for  our  next  auditor. 
As  this  animal  had  shown  the  utmost  dislike  to 
the  violin,  the  flute  was  employed  to  open  the 
concert,  and  with  complete  success. 

Its  Charms  may  Soothe— 

The  elephant  stood  listening  with  deep  atten- 
tion, one  foot  raised  from  the  ground,  and  its  whole 
body  still — a  rare  concession  to  the  influence  of 
music  from  one  of  the  most  restless  of  all  animals. 

The  lion  house  was  almost  deserted  by  the  few 
visitors  who  were  in  the  Gardens,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  trial  of  the  musical  preferences 
of  its  inmates  was  too  good  to  be  lost.  The  violin- 
player  approached  a  sleeping  tiger,  which  was 
lying  on  its  side,  with  its  feet  stretched  and  touch- 
ing the  bars,  and  played  so  softly  that  the  opening 
notes  were  scarcely  audible.  As  the  sound  rose, 
the  tiger  awoke,  and,  raising  its  head  without 
moving  its  body,  looked  for  some  time  with  fixed 
attention  at  the  player. 

—and  They  may  Not. 

It  remained  for  some  time  in  a  very  fine  attitude 
listening  to  the  music,  and  then  making  the 
curious  sound  which,  in  tiger  language,  does  duty 
for  "  purring,"  it  lay  down  again  and  dozed.  The 
soft  music  still  continued,  as  we  were  engaged  in 
watching  a  cheetah,  which  showed  great  un- 
easiness and  fear  at  the  sounds,  making  sudden 
starts  and  bounds,  raising  the  fur  on  its  neck,  and 
waving  its  tail  from  side  to  side  like  an  angry 
cat. 

But  whatever  the  cheetah's  emotions  of  dislike, 
the  tiger  did  not  share  them,  but  lay  half  or 
wholly  asleep,  as  if  the  chords  which  were  being 
played  made  an  agreeable  lullaby.  Judge,  then, 
of  our  surprise  when,  at  the  first  notes  of  the 
piccolo,  which  succeeded  the  violin,  the  tiger 
sprang  to  its  feet  and  rushed  up  and  down  the 
cage,  shaking  its  head  and  ears,  and  lashing  its 
tail  from  side  to  side. 

As  the  notes  became  still  louder  and  more 
piercing,  the  tiger  bounded  across  the  den,  reared 
on  its  hind  feet,  and  exhibited  the  most  ludicrous 
contrast  to  the  calm  dignity  and  repose  with  which 
it  had  listened  to  the  violin. 

Then  came  the  final  and  most  successful  ex- 
periment. The  piccolo  was  stopped,  and  a  very 
soft  air  played  upon  the  flute.  The  difference  in 
effect  was  seen  at  once.  The  tiger  ceased  to 
"rampage,"  and  the  leaps  subsided  to  a  gentle 
walk,  until  the  animal  came  to  the  bars,  and, 
standing  still  and  quiet  once  more,  listened  with 
pleasure  to  the  music. 
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LIFE   AS   IT   IS   IN  A   MINING  CAMP. 


World  Herald, 


&  IFE  in  a  mining  camp  bears  an  ideally- 
picturesque  aspect,  and  whether  situated 
in  the  dark  shadow  of  some  rocky 
gorge,  through  which  rushes  a  noisy, 
snow -fed  torrent,  or  upon  a  rocky  and 
precipitous  hillside,  the  scene  is  equally 
wild  and  romantic.  The  little  cabins 
are  nestled  in  sheltered  nooks,  where  a 
bit  of  level  ground  can  be  found  large  enough  to 
hold  the  miniature  structure,  with  usually  a 
sentinel  pine  at  the  door  and  a  well-worn  path  to 
the  stream,  which  lashes  and  foams  along  its 
rocky  bed,  or  they  cling  to  the  steep  mountain 
sides,  where  winding  trails  lead  to  the  ravine 
below. 

The  hills,  the  gulches,  the  very  rocks  are  liter- 
ally honeycombed  with  dark  tunnels  and  "  prospect 
holes,"  where  men  have  searched  with  pick  and 
powder  for  the  precious  metals,  and  many  a  hope 
lies  buried  in  these  excavations,  where  these  white 
"  clumps  "  gleam  like  new  graves  among  the  grey 
rocks  and  the  green  pines.  The  camp  that  has 
outlived  its  boom  has  an  especially  desolate  and 
solitary  air. 

How  it  Looks  when  Deserted— 

The  old  shafthouses,  with  their  tall  smoke-stacks 
leaning  like  the  Tower  of  Pisa,  the  long  tunnels, 
the  deep,  dark  and  gruesome  shafts,  going  down 
hundreds  of  feet  into  the  earth,  with  their  rotten 
timbers  and  damp,  slippery  ladders,  which  erst 
have  borne  the  feet  of  merry  workmen  to  their 
labours,  gives  one  a  chill  of  horror  to  look  down 
into  their  yawning  depths,  and  one  can  fancy  he 
sees  the  ghastly  light  of  the  miner's  candle  flicker- 
ing here  and  there  in  the  gloom. 

But  the  busy  camp,  the  camp  that  is  booming, 
is  anything  but  quiet.  At  seven  o'clock  whistles 
blow,  and  swarms  of  men  begin  to  disappear  into 
the  earth  like  prairie  dogs  into  their  burrows,  and 
hundreds  of  feet  below  the  surface,  by  the  pale 
light  of  tallow  candles,  they  drill  and  blast  the 
solid  rock  all  day. 

At  five  they  come  up  pale  and  half -blinded  by 
the  sunlight,  while  the  "  night  shift"  goes  down  to 
their  place  to  continue  the  work  through  the 
night. 

—and  in  Full  Working  Order. 

Once  a  miner,  always  a  miner,  seems  to  be  the 
rule.  Perhaps  it  is  the  spice  of  danger  ever 
present  in  the  probability  of  an  exploding  cap  of 
the  giant  powder,  a  falling  rock  or  the  falling  of 
timbers  or  machinery  that  lends  a  fascination  to 
many  whose  nature  impels  them  to  toy  with 
clanger. 

At  any  rate,  a  real  miner  seldom  abandons  his 
occupation,  although  he  may  meet  with  countless 
mishaps  or  lose  months  of  pay  in  some  dishonest 
company.  The  majority  of  gold  miners  are 
Americans,  and  are  mostly  an  intelligent,  inde- 
pendent and  reliable  class.  Occasionally  a  squad  of 
Dagoes  (native  Indians)  get  into  the  mines,  but 


their  cowardice  and  superstitions  render  them> 
nearly  useless. 

No  Italian  can  be  induced  to  enter  a  mine  where- 
an  accident  has  ever  occurred,  especially  if  it  has- 
been  of  a  fatal  nature.  Cornishmen  are  often 
employed,  and,  usually,  are  good  workmen,  but 
their  queer  dialect  and  peculiar  habits  make  them, 
the  butt  of  unmerciful  ridicule. 

Foreigners  just  over  exhibit  an  amazing  fear  of 
bosses,  as  was  shown  in  the  case  of  a  raw  French- 
man recently,  who  worked  with  unusual  diligence 
during  the  visits  of  the  superintendent,  so  as  to> 
rouse  that  official's  suspicions. 

The  Men  and  their  "Boss." 

It  was  rather  the  habit  of  the  men  to  cease  their 
work  and  chat  familiarly  with  the  boss,  at  the 
same  time  giving  attention  to  his  instructions. 
But  the  poor  Frenchman,  who  was  really  a  good 
fellow  anxious  to  hold  his  job,  worked  with  such 
untiring  energy  that  it  seemed  evident  that  his- 
efforts  were  strained  for  the  purpose  of  effect. 

The  boss  was  disgusted  and  threatened  to  dis- 
charge him.  A  few  timely  hints  from  his  fellow- 
workmen,  however,  induced  the  Frenchman  to- 
desist  from  such  extreme  efforts,  and  to  sit  down, 
on  his  wheelbarrow  at  the  next  visit  from  the 
official,  while  his  uneasy  and  frightened  condition 
caused  the  laugh  to  go  round. 

While  the  work  underground  has  its  attractions- 
for  the  brawny  arm  and  skilled  hand,  that  of  the- 
anxious  proprietor  above,  prowling  among  the  rocks- 
and  searching  every  seam  and  crevice  in  search  of 
gold,  is  full  of  alternate  hope  and  despondency, 
and  many  a  man  grown  grey  in  the  work  has 
finally  lain  down  to  die  broken  in  heart  and  body 
in  this  mad  following  of  the  most  exasperating 
will-o'-the-wisp  that  ever  lured  men  on  tc 
despair. 

And  if  ever  the  gentle  Goddess  of  Hope  trans- 
forms herself  into  a  demon,  it  is  when  she  beckons 
with  her  alluring  fingers  through  mountain  fast- 
nesses, while  her  victim  plods  with  weary  step,, 
ever  searching  step  by  step  for  that  which  he  will 
never  find. 

Fickle  Fortune. 

Man  may  be  learned  in  mineralogy,  and  may  be 
able  to  tell  at  a  glance  the  nature  and  quality  of 
ore.  He  may  explain  to  you  the  difference  be- 
tween tellurite  and  tellurium.  He  may  know  all? 
the  different  strata  and  formations,  and  be  able  to. 
survey  the  distance  through  a  mountain  to  an 
inch. 

And  while  this  learned  man  canters  gaily  along,, 
fully  equipped  for  a  successful  prospecting  tour, 
some  poor  tenderfoot  or  green  hobo,  plodding  by 
abstractedly,  kicks  over  a  rotten  stump  or  digs  his 
heels  into  the  ground  as  he  rests  in  the  shade  of  a 
pine ;  and  lo  !  the  precious-  metal  is  in  sight. 

The  tenderfoot  may  or  may  not  know  that  the 
rusty  ore  beneath  his  feet  is  worth  £200  per  ton. 
The  smart  man  may  ride  along  and  offer  him  a 
fair  price  for  his  find  or  hoot  at  the  idea  of  its 
value,  and  eventually  get  it  all ;  and,  again,  the? 
finder  may  be  smart  enough  to  hold  on  to  it. 
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THE   SECRET   POLICE    OP  PARIS. 


Observer, 


VEN  if  you  saw  a  member  of  the  secret 
police  of  Paris  you  would  not  know  him. 
He  may  be  the  beggar  to  whom  you  give 
your  coin  or  the  handsome  lodger  in 
your  own  house.  Anybody,  in  fact, 
whom  you  see  in  Paris  may  be  a 
member  of  the  ununiformed  police 
Consequently  everybody  is  interested 
in  the  service  and  will  tell  you  more  or  less  stories 
of  the  different  divisions. 

There  are  four  of  these.  The  first  is  known  as 
the  Surety.  Its  business  is  to  trace  wily  male- 
factors and  arrest  them.  The  origin  of  this  brigade 
is  peculiar.  It  was  organised  in  1817  and  the 
principle  followed  in  selecting  the  men  was  simply 
that  it  takes  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief. 

The  Surety  Branch— 
The  entertaining  spectacle  is  said  to  have  been 
frequent  in  those  days  of  rascals  arrested  accusing 
the  agents  who  had  entrapped  them  of  deeds  quite 
as  grave  as  their  own.  All  that  is  changed  now, 
and  the  inspectors  are  declared  to  be  models  of 
square  dealing. 

The  division  numbers  300  inspectors,  with  some 
thirty-nine  superior  officers.  The  former  are 
poorly  paid,  .£55  to  «£70  a  year,  with  £\§  for 
clothes.  They  have  no  regular  hours,  but  must  go 
at  the  call  of  their  superiors.  If  twenty-four 
hours  are  demanded,  twenty- four  hours  it  is. 

They  are  not  armed  by  the  department  as  the 
ordinary  policemen  are.  Their  usual  weapon  is 
called  a  cabriolet.  This  is  nothing  more  than  a 
stout  cord,  which  can  be  made  into  a  species  of 
noose.  The  noose  is  slipped  over  the  wrist  of  the 
victim  and  he  is  led  or  driven  into  the  station. 

It  is  said  that  the  inspectors  take  a  pride  in 
running  in  their  game  without  a  scratch  and  with- 
out using  any  other  weapon  than  this  cabriolet.  In 
case  there  is  resistance  offered  they  have  two  or 
three  peculiar  little  devices  to  disable  the  captive. 

—are  Cute  Fellows. 

For  instance,  they  take  off  one  of  his  shoes  and 
compel  him  to  walk  like  "  My  son  John."  He  is 
so  hampered  usually  by  this  treatment  that  there 
is  no  further  trouble.  If  this  is  not  enough  they 
cut  his  trousers  buttons  and  force  him  to  use  his 
free  hand  to  hold  on  his  garments. 

The  Surety  is  called  upon  to  perform  many 
difficult  tasks.  Many  times  it  is  the  question  of 
the  number  of  hours  they  can  lie  out  in  the  rain, 
sit  in  the  snow,  stand  in  an  angle  watching  a  sus- 
pected door  or  window,  but  they  never  desert  their 
posts  until  they  have  secured  their  prey  or  proved 
it  not  there. 

Maxim e  Du  Camp  says  that  in  their  readiness, 
their  address,  their  ruses,  nothing  equals  them 
save  Fenimore  Cooper's  Indians.  They  will  trace 
a  criminal's  record  so  minutely  as  fairly  to  petrify 
the  unhappy  fellow. 

I  witnessed  once  the  trial  of  a  young  man  for 
some  petty  theft.  The  President  outlined  the 
youth's  life  so  exactly  that  the  accused  gasped  with 


astonishment  and  confessed  without  a  moment's 
hesitation.  In  reading  the  reports  of  the  French 
criminal  courts,  one  is  constantly  amazed  to  see 
the  minuteness  and  exactitude  with  which  the 
inspectors  have  worked  up  their  victims. 

The  second  section  of  the  ununiformed  police  is 
a  division  of  eighty-one  persons,  including  its 
directors.  Its  business  is  the  sad  one  of  looking 
after  fallen  women.  The  tasks  are  difficult  and 
the  service  is  much  abused  by  the  public. 

Sometimes  there  are  reasons.  Only  a  few 
months  ago  a  young  girl  of  good  family  and  pure 
life  was  arrested  in  Paris  and  confined  for  three 
days  through  some  mistake  of  these  inspector.-. 
One  such  error  in  a  year  makes  a  noise  which  a 
thousand  really  praiseworthy  public  services  can- 
not drown. 

A  Rather  Alarming— 

Another  division  looks  after  the  registers  of 
apartment  hotels  and  lodging-houses  generally. 
When  I  first  rented  rooms  in  Paris  I  was  surprised 
to  be  confronted  by  a  big  book  in  which  I  was 
asked  to  write  my  name,  occupation,  residence,  age, 
former  dwelling  place  and  several  other  things 
which  a  self-respecting  person  prefers  to  keep  to 
himself  when  he  is  among  strangers. 

I  complied,  because  upon  consulting  the  book  I 
found  that  all  my  predecessors  at  No.  —  Rue  de 
So-and-So  had.  I  was  just  recovering  from  the 
irritation  when  I  saw  a  big  man  with  an  official 
air  and  note-book  come  in  and  copy  what  I  had 
written.  This  seemed  to  be  making  rather 
familiar  with  facts  I  considered  private,  and  I 
demanded  an  explanation  from  my  landlady. 

She  paralysed  me  by  telling  me  it  was  a  police 
officer.  To  be  registered  with  the  police  twenty- 
four  hours  after  you  arrive  in  a  foreign  city  is  not 
consoling,  but  I  kept  quiet  and  waited.  After 
some  ten  months  nothing  has  come  of  the  registra- 
tion. 

—but  Useful  Precaution. 

This  division  is  really  very  useful.  It  is  com- 
posed, all  told,  of  140  men,  of  whom  130  are 
inspectors.  They  collect  from  day  to  day  the 
names  of  arrivals  and  departures  and  prepare  for 
each  person  a  card  which  is  filed  with  the  police. 

By  this  means  persons  who  spend  a  night  in 
Paris  and  give  their  own  names  can  readily  be 
traced.  The  names  of  foreigners  are  not  given  to 
persons  inquiring  for  them  unless  relationship 
and  a  good  reason  for  finding  them  are  proved. 

This  division  gathers  various  other  facts.  It 
records  the  number  of  working  men  in  the 
factories,  and  in  time  of  strikes  keeps  lists  of  those 
off  work.  It  gathers  statistics  in  regard  to  sickness. 

Its  personnel  is  usually  composed  of  half  worn- 
out  policemen  and  of  inspectors  who  are  able  to 
do  its  easy  work,  but  are  unfit  for  the  exposure  of 
more  vigorous  service. 

There  is  still  another  division — that  of  news. 
It  is  composed  of  four  sections.  The  first  of  these 
has  the  difficult  business  of  attending  to  meetings 
of  a  revolutionary  character  and  to  gambling. 

There  are  always  going  on  in  Paris  more  or  less 
gatherings  of   people  who  want  to   upset  the 
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Government  and  annihilate  everybody  more  fortu- 
nate— and  industrious — than  themselves.  The 
Anarchists,  the  rabid  Republicans,  the  rioters 
gather  from  time  to  time  in  places  more  or  less 
retired,  and  harangue  one  another  in  the  interest 
of  folly  and  disorder. 

A  gathering  of  this  kind  without  a  representa- 
tive of  the  ununiformed  police  is  rare  indeed. 
They  loiter  in  with  the  crowd  and  applaud  with 
the  most  violent.  They  hear  their  trade  denounced 
without  writhing,  and  they  go  home  with  a  full 
and  often  an  almost  verbatim  report  in  their 
keads. 

Woe  Betide  Gamblers. 

Here  work  with  gamblers  is  what  it  is  the 
world  over,  though  perhaps  there  is  a  little  more 
of  it.  Gamblers  thrive  like  weeds  all  over  Paris, 
from  the  aristocratic  opera  quarters  to  the  walls. 

They  are  raided  one  night  and  what  of  the  lot 
escapes  cheerfully  installs  itself  somewhere  else 
before  another  nightfall.  They  are  the  pest  of 
the  races,  the  fairs,  the  places  of  amusement  in 
the  suburbs,  and  sometimes  literally  take  posses- 
sion of  outgoing  excursion  trains. 

One  section  of  the  division  of  news  looks  after 
the  uniformed  policemen.  It  spies  on  his  habits, 
reports  him  for  taking  a  sly  glass  of  wine  as  he 
tramps  up  and  down  the  street,  for  his  visits  with 
the  conciergies  at  the  hall  doors,  for  his  indiffer- 
ence to  unlicensed  beggars,  for  his  omissions  and 
commissions.  It  also  investigates  all  charges 
made  against  the  police.  The  section  is  small — 
only  about  forty-seven  persons. 

Still  another  section  investigates  the  claims  of 
persons  seeking  admission  into  the  administration, 
wanting  licenses  to  open  concert  halls,  to  run 
fruit  or  vegetable  carts,  to  play  hand  organs,  to 
carry  on  any  one  of  the  innumerable  small  trades 
which  makes  the  street  life  of  Paris  so  varied,  so 
picturesque,  so  human.  The  personnel  is  not  fixed 
in  this  section. 

The  President's  Guard. 

There  remains  only  a  small  force  of  the  ununi- 
formed service.  It  has  the  interesting  duty  of 
looking  after  the  palace  of  the  Elysee,  where  the 
President  of  the  Republic  lives. 

Oddly  enough  the  members  for  this  division  re- 
ceive a  daily  fee  of  from  3  to  5  francs  to  keep 
themselves  well  dressed,  so  that  they  can  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  initiated  from  the  ordinary  mem- 
bers of  the  service,  and  perhaps,  too,  so  that  they 
will  be  in  harmony  with  the  elegance  of  the 
palace  to  which  they  are  connected. 

They  use  the  money  well,  wearing  the  shiniest  of 
tall  hats  and  the  whitest  of  linen.  It  rather  takes 
the  pleasure  out  of  one's  promenades  in  the 
vicinity,  however.  If  one  did  not  know  of  this 
guard  he  would  be  justified  in  imagining  all  the 
well-dressed  men  he  met  around  and  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Elysee  to  be  intimates  of  the  President, 
but  with  a  knowledge  of  it  there  is  always  a 
suspicion  that  those  who  look  particularly  well  are 
simply  police  officers. 

It  has  the  same  effect  on  men  of  fashion  as 
the  habit  of  arraying  waiters  in  evening  dress. 


You  are  never  quite  sure  whether  you  are  address- 
ing the  master  or  his  servant. 

The  duties  of  the  guard  are  numerous.  It  is 
they  who  intercept  the  cranks  who  burn  to  relieve 
the  French  Government  of  its  figure  head  ;  who 
warn  off  the  relic  hunters  who  seek  to  chip  off  bits 
of  the  marble  statuary  or  carry  off  flowers  to 
press ;  who  keep  an  eye  on  the  impertinent ;  who, 
in  short,  prevent  the  President  being  reached  by 
common  bores,  or  dangerous  characters. 

In  this  list  of  duties  is  one  of  special  interest — 
investigating  the  claims  of  those  who  seek  charity. 
The  President  of  the  French  Republic  and  his 
wife  make  it  one  of  their  chief  duties  to  relieve 
distress.  Naturally  the  demands  are  endless,  and 
frequently  fraudulent.  Before  responding  to  any 
claim  it  is  turned  over  to  the  guard  to  investigate. 
The  idea  is  a  good  one.  It  might  be  adopted  by 
our  millionaires  of  generous  habit  who  love  to 
give,  but  hate  to  be  cheated. 

 ~t=sQUQQQQMOr-r.  

I  have  not  for  some  time  read  an  article 
crammed  more  tightly  with  blunders  than  one 
which  appeared  the  other  day  in  a  leading  Parisian 
paper,  called  Le  Gaulois,  on  the  subject  of  the 
British  Press.  Here  is  an  instance  or  two  of  the 
extraordinary  ignorance  which  the  writer  displays 
of  his  subject. 

He  tells  his  readers  that  the  proprietor  of  The 
Telegraph  is  Sir  Wilfred  Levi-Lawson.  This  curious 
combination  of  an  old  and  a  new  baronet  numbers 
among  his  chief  assistants  Messrs.  "  William  T. 
Stead,  Cook,  Norman,  and  Charles  Morley, 
nephew  of  Sir  John  Morley  "  ! 

Not  one  of  these  gentlemen  is  or  ever  has  been 
connected  with  The  Daily  Telegraph.  All  of  them 
have  made  their  name  in  journalism  in  connection 
with  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  Readers  of  The  Tele- 
graph will  be  interested  to  learn  that  the  musical 
critic  of  that  journal  is  Mr.  Georges  Augustin  Sala. 

The  editor-in-chief  of  The  Daily  News,  is  stated 
to  be  Mr.  Henry  W.  Lucy,  a  gentleman  who 
really  held  that  position  for  a  very  short  time 
some  years  ago.  The  principal  writers  on  the 
paper  are  stated  to  be  Messrs.  "  Andrew  Langet, 
Moy,  and  Thomas." 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  as  most  people  know,  really 
only  writes  an  occasional  leader,  while  Mr.  Moy 
Thomas,  who  does  the  dramatic  criticism  for  The 
Daily  News,  will  no  doubt  be  interested  to  learn 
of  the  way  in  which  he  has  expanded. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  "the  most 
serious  of  the  weekly  papers  is  The  World,  and 
among  the  most  important  illustrated  journals  are 
the  Field,  War  Cry,  Family  Reader,  the  Sportif 
Times,  The  Queen,  Daily  Graphic,  and  Illustration 
London  News. 

The  other  important  weeklies  are  the  Athlete, 
British  Mail,  City  Press,  Press  News,  Debater, 
Protestant  Times,  John  Pull,  Saint  Jame's  Gazette, 
Youth,  and  Clergyman's  Magazine.^  The  great 
reviews  are  Harper's  Magazine,  Fortnightly  Review, 
and  Nineteenth  Century ;  the  Freeman's  Journal 
in  Ireland,  and  the  Edimbourg  Review  in  Scotland. 


PEARSON'S 

THE  GRAND  CANON  OP  THE  COLORADO. 

§ Telegraph,   Portsmouth. 
UST  over  twenty  years  ago  Major  Powell, 
the  present  chief  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  traversed  the  Grand 
Canon  of  the  Colorado  Eiver,  enduring 
such  dangers  that  three  of  his  party 
abandoned  him,  only  to  be  killed  by 
Indians.  Since  then  another  expedition 
has  accomplished  the  feat,  and  now  two 
young  Englishmen,  of  this  locality,   who  have 
acquired  a  name  for  daring,  are  preparing  for  the 
same  journey. 

The  Grand  Canon  cuts  through  a  plateau  which 
begins  with  a  series  of  terraces  in  Southern  Utah, 
and  stretches  for  several  hundred  miles  through 
Arizona.  Its  greatest  depth  is  nearly  7,000  feet 
at  the  central  part  of  the  plateau.  It  is  here  the 
•ountry  is  wildest  and  the  Canon  grandest. 

The  Solitary  Sharer  of  its  Grandeur. 

Probably  no  one  but  some  Indian  band  on  a 
hunting  expedition,  or  the  cliff-dwellers,  whose 
ruined  dwellings  may  still  be  seen  hard  by,  had 
ever  looked  down  that  awful  chasm  till  a  few  years 
ago,  when  a  penniless  settler  rested  one  night  near 
its  brink  and  there  made  his  a*bode. 

The  grandeur  of  the  place  has  since  kept  him 
there,  except  when  the  failure  of  his  gun  or  his 
corn-patch  has  compelled  him  to  seek  some  settle- 
ment and  a  spell  of  work. 

The  starting  point  for  the  traveller  who  would 
visit  this  sight  is  the  town  of  Flagstaff,  or  locally 
"  The  Flag,"  on  the  Santa  Fe  route  to  the  west. 
A  party  of  the  United  States  Survey  having 
exhausted  themselves  and  their  horses,  made 
their  permanent  camp  at  this  spot  under  a  clump 
of  pines. 

When  the  Fourth  of  July  came  they  stripped 
the  tallest  of  its  branches  and  nailed  the  "Stars 
and  Stripes"  to  its  top. 

Its  Varied  Views— 

The  story  and  the  bare  tree  gave  the  name 
to  the  town  which  afterwards  arose  there.  It  is  a 
typical  western  town,  where  reckless  men  divide 
their  time  between  the  lumber  yard  and  the 
gambling  den.    The  way  is  full  of  interest. 

The  first  part  skirts  the  San  Francisco  Peak,  an 
extinct  volcano  13,000  feet  high,  whose  crater  and 
long  ribs  of  lava  may  be  easily  traced.  Hundreds 
of  smaller  cones  encircle  it,  some  almost  geometri- 
cally perfect,  some  with  a  well-defined  crater,  one 
holding  a  large  pool  of  water.  >  Then  a  pine  forest 
is  entered,  where  the  tallest  inhabitants  are  falling 
beneath  the  lumberman's  steam  saw. 

Then  comes  the  open  plain,  where  the  crimson 
and  yellow  cactus  flowers  in  company  with  an 
occasional  orchid  and  the  homely  lupine  and 
dragon's-mouth.  The  humming-bird  darts  among 
them,  looking  like  an  animated  sunbeam.  Again 
the  shade  of  the  pines  is  reached,  and  the  journey 
ends  at  a  few  canvas  tents,  doing  duty  for  a  back- 
woods hotel. 

Niagara  warns  of  its  presence  by  its  roar,  the 
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Alps. fill  the  vision  when  leagues  distant.  There 
are  no  premonitions  of  splendour  here.  Three  or 
four  steps  bring  the  spectator  into  full  view  of 
the  Canon  with  dramatic  suddenness.  The  earth 
seems  to  open  and  lay  bare  the  under  world  of  the 
gods.    The  upper  world  is  everywhere  excluded. 

Nothing  is  seen  but  this  vast  chasm  of  scarce 
knowable  proportions.  Silence  and  desolation  join 
with  a  weird  glory  in  making  the  scene  awful. 
The  mind  almost  expects  it  to  vanish  as  noiselessly 
and  as  suddenly  as  it  appeared. 

Deep  down,  many  thousand  feet — the  imagina- 
tion makes  it  unutterably  deep  —  the  great 
Colorado  appears  here  and  there  a  thread-like  line 
as  it  rushes  through  its  gorge.  The  banks  on 
either  side  are  pierced  by  lesser  canons  too  shadowy 
for  the  eye  to  penetrate,  and  rise  terrace  after 
terrace,  the  last  of  the  series  being  about  2,000 
feet. 

A  solitary  pine  has  struck  root  near  its  base. 
Undisturbed  by  man  and  protected  from  the 
elements,  it  has  attained  an  enormous  height,  but 
it  looks  puny  beside  the  rock  which  shelters  it. 
Each  rim  is  flanked  by  crags,  which  take  their  rise 
from  the  river  gorge  and  lift  their  summits  to  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  plateau. 

-and  Colossal  Size. 

Between  any  two  of  them  Ben  Nevis  might  be 
buried,  and  Niagara  would  be  lost  as  a  splash  of 
emerald  and  white  upon  their  sides.  They  bear  a 
strange  resemblance  to  colossal  buildings,  and  en- 
force the  idea  that  they  are  only  waiting  for  their 
inhabitants  to  return. 

Major  Powell  has  named  two  of  the  most 
characteristic  the  "  Temple  of  Mishna "  and  the 
"  Temple  of  Shiva."  Seen  when  the  sun  casts 
but  little  shadow,  these  peaks  seem  older  than 
time,  and  more  lasting.  A  few  hours  later  as  the 
shadows  assume  a  purple  tinge,  they  look  ethereal 
as  temples  of  mist. 

It  is  here  Milton  might  have  placed  his  fallen 
spirits,  and  those  heights  enflanked  with  turrets 
and  battlements  might  have  been  their  handiwork. 
They  exercise  an  irresistible  fascination. 

Whether  the  eye  begins  its  survey  on  the 
heights  above  or  in  the  deep  below  it  is  ultimately 
drawn  to  one  of  them,  and  strives  to  pierce  its 
mystery.  They  arrest  the  first  and  receive  the 
farewell  glance. 

When  the  whole  vision  has  passed  into  memory, 
and  details  are  absorbed  in  confusion,  they  stand 
forth  as  when  first  and  when  last  seen  in  native 
majesty. 

The  World  Knows  no  Fairer  Picture. 

Everywhere  there  is  an  intermingled  rainbow 
of  colour,  such  as  Turner  loved  to  paint.  The 
sunshine  upon  the  limestone  at  the  top  and  the 
water  below  sparkles  a  pure  white.  These 
extremes  deepen  in  tone  as  they  pass  through  the 
variegated  strata  until  they  meet  in  a  band  of 
copper  ore  almost  black. 

There  is  no  scene  on  this  continent  of  great 
marvels  so  enthralling  as  this.  From  others  the 
eye  can  escape,  but  it  is  chained  to  this.  Every 
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phase  of  splendour  is  here,  from  that  which  is 
exquisite  to  that  which  is  sublimely  terrible. 

One  of  the  chief  pleasures  is  not  of  vision  only, 
but  imagination.  It  haunts  those  recesses  and 
subsidiary  chasms  which  look  as  if  they  guarded 
the  shadows  of  infinity.  The  farewell  is  made 
with  regret,  almost  in  envy  of  those  few  men  who 
have  taken  up  their  abode  here,  far  removed  from 
intercourse  with  their  fellows,  certainly  with  the 
resolve  that  if  fortune  shall  lead  across  the  ocean 
again,  this  spot  shall  be  the  Mecca  of  our  pil- 
grimage. 

It  is  seldom  those  who  live  in  constant  view  of 
natural  scenery  appreciate  it  for  any  other  reason 
than  because  it  transfers  money  from  the  tourists' 
pocket  into  their  own.  The  few  who  live  here 
have  an  admiration  unfeigned  and  uncontami- 
nated  by  the  sightseers'  silver.  Their  livelihood 
is  hard  and  precarious,  while  in  the  town  a  dollar 
might  be  earned  as  easily  as  crossing  the  street. 

The  Ideal  Inhabitant— 

The  cobbler  can  charge  the  "cowboy"  thirty 
dollars  (nearly  <£6)  for  making  a  pair  of  his  boots 
and  have  his  hands  full  of  work  at  that.  But 
those  who  have  come  here  declare  they  would 
rather  live  amidst  this  splendour  of  nature  than 
in  the  easily-acquired  wealth  of  the  towns. 

Their  presence  is  a  testimony  to  their  sincerity, 
and  their  admiration  is  manifested  in  the  names 
they  have  given  some  of  the  salient  features,  not 
for  the  delectation  of  the  tourist,  but  merely  as 
notes  of  reference  amongst  themselves.  "  The 
Golden  Ladder,"  "  Angels'  Gate,"  and  the  like  are 
frequent. 

Descriptive  titles  are  always  a  nuisance  when 
applied  to  the  works  of  nature.  They  compel 
every  one  to  see  just  what  the  nomenclator  saw 
and  no  more.  But  if  such  names  are  necessary, 
these  are  felt  to  be  as  significant  as  any  that  might 
be  found. 

When  this  scene  has  been  left  and  the  mind  is 
freed  from  the  fascination  that  enthralled  it,  the 
first  question  that  arises  is,  "  What  caused  it 
all?" 

—Suggests  an  Ideal  Origin. 

There  are  erudite  answers  about  erosion  and 
volcanic  agency,  and  the  poetic  one  given  by  the 
native  Indian. 

One  of  the  gods  had  his  consort  snatched  from 
him  and  carried  to  the  lower  world.  He  followed 
her,  and  that  he  might  recognise  the  way  to 
return  he  carved  this  for  a  trail  with  his  axe.  He 
was  successful  in  his  quest,  and  restored  her  to 
the  Land  of  the  Gods,  though  deprived  of  beauty 
and  perpetual  youth. 

For  this  reason  the  Indian  tribes  have  always 
regarded  this  as  a  sacred  place,  not  lawful  for 
human  foot  to  tread.  The  boast  of  the  three 
deserters  from  the  Survey  party  that  they  had 
passed  through  it  was  a  main  cause  of  their  death. 
The  legend  is  pretty,  but  why  should  the  Indian 
regard  this  scene  of  indescribable  splendour  as  the 
way  to  the  lower  world  ? 


HOW   THE    CHINESE   DRINK  TEA. 

Magasin  Pittoresque,  Paris. 


OW  do  they  prepare  this  fragrant 
5^wOk^  beverage  in  China — that  classic  land 
^j^JM  of  tea  ?  General  Icheng-Ki-Tong  in- 
<^^S(p  forms  us  upon  this  point  in  his  work 
j^^Hj    upon  Chinese  pleasures. 

Tea,  says  he,  is  the  only  beverage 
taken  by  the  people.  It  has  many 
lovers  in  the  higher  classes  of  society, 
among  whom  it  is  accounted  to  contribute  to  the 
clearness  of  the  intellect.  The  tea  imbibed  by  the 
rich  is  invariably  green  tea ;  that  is  to  say,  from 
the  tiny  leaves  which  had  scarcely  emerged  from 
the  bud  before  they  were  gathered  and  dried  in 
the  sun. 

These  compose  theChateau-Lafite  of  the  Chinese. 
Black  tea  is  made  of  leaves  which  have  arrived  at 
a  state  of  maturity  and  then  been  dried  at  the 
fire. 

Properly  prepared  tea  must  be  mixed  with  rain 
or  spring  water,  which  must  be  heated  to  a  certain 
point.  The  boiling  should  last  but  for  a  few  minutes ; 
as  soon  as  bubbles  appear  upon  the  surface,  the 
water  has  boiled  sufficiently. 

The  material  of  the  vase  or  vessel  in  which  the 
water  is  heated  is  a  matter  of  some  importance. 
True  tea-connoisseurs  use  only  vases  of  Ni-hing, 
a  kind  of  baked  earthenware,  left  unglazed  on  the 
inside. 

Prepared  in  this  way,  tea  is  an  excellent,  econo- 
mical, wholesome  drink.  The  Chinese  are  con- 
tinually taking  it,  even  when  in  bed,  and  always 
without  sugar,  and  unstirred. 

In  the  streets,  during  the  summer  heat,  it  is  the 
habit  of  charitable  folk  to  place  before  their  doors, 
and  keep  constantly  replenished,  a  huge  tea- 
reservoir,  whereat  any  one  who  wills  may  quench 
his  thirst. 


THE   COMPARATIVE   GROWTH  OP 
BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

Kolner  Tageblatt,  Cologne. 

QTJETELET  said  that  the  growth  of  boys  was 
in  all  respects  parallel  with,  and  equal  to, 
that  of  girls,  but  Mr.  Bowditch  has  found 
by  comparing  nearly  14,000  boys  and  ll,0l)0  girls 
that  from  eleven  to  fifteen  years  of  age  the  latter 
are  taller  than  the  former,  whereas  the  boys  had 
the  advantage  both  before  and  after  that  period. 
The  investigations  of  Herr  E.  Schmidt,  in  con- 
nection with  9,500  children  of  both  sexes,  confirm 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Bowditch.  The  following 
figures  may  be  taken  as  showing  the  average 
height,  in  centimetres,  of  the  two  sexes  at  the 
ages  stated — a  centimetre  being  just  a  shade  more 
than  three-eighths  of  an  inch  : — 

7.        8.        9.       10.        11.       12.       13.  14. 

Boys   109-3    114  3    119  8    124  9    128"2    132-2    132*2  14^2 

Girls   108  5   114*1    118  5    123-9    139  2   133  6   US'7  144*2 

Boys  grow  less  rapidly  from  the  eleventh  to  the 
thirteenth  year.  The  growth  of  girls  is  more 
irregular  than  that  of  boys. 
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A  POINT  OP  HONOUR. 

§ Advertiser,   Cannes. 
VERYTHING'S  settled,"  said  Clavig- 
nac   cheerfully,    entering   the  cafe 
where  Fougeret,  surrounded  by  the 
usual  group  of  journalists  and  pro- 
fessional men   who  frequented  the 
place,  awaited  his  return,  "pistols, 
qj         twenty  paces,  firing  to  go  on  till  a 
result  is  reached." 
"  Good  !  "  said   Fougeret    calmly,    "  and  the 
•rendezvous  ?  " 

"  Vezinet  race-course,  10  a.m.  Then  on  to 
Asnieres.  Order  me  a  carriage  for  eight  o'clock, 
.  and  be  sure  to  have  the  same  driver.  He'll  bring 
ns  luck." 

"  As  you  say." 

"  And  do  not  forget  the  doctor.  The  pistols 
I'll  attend  to ;  I  have  a  brand  new  set,  and  it's  a 
fine  chance  to  try  them." 

"  I  leave  all  to  you." 

And  with  a  warm  hand -clasp  to  Clavignac, 
Fougeret  turned,  nodded  a  hasty  adieu  to  the  rest 
of  his  friends,  and  left  the  room. 

"  A  cool  head,  that  Fougeret,"  admiringly  re- 
rmarked  the  sporting  editor  of  a  morning  daily. 

"  Deuced  cool ! "  ^ame  in  a  chorus  from  the 
group  of  men  left  behind,  as  if,  in  some  way,  their 

•  comrade's  courage  reflected  credit  upon  them. 

"  He  ought  to  be  cool,  too,"  declared  Clavignac, 
pouring  himself  out  a  full  glass  of  absinthe. 
-"  Fougeret  is  not  a  chicken  at  this  business  :  his 
fourth  affair,  if  I  count  aright." 

"  So  it  is,"  responded  the  journalist  respectfully. 
"  He  shall  head  the  line  in  my  forthcoming  series 

•  of  the  noted  duellists  of  Paris." 

Meanwhile  Fougeret  had  passed  into  the  street. 
At  the  door  of  the  cafe  he  had  paused  a  moment 
.as  if  to  reflect;  then,  with  a  decided  gesture,  he 
started  down  the  boulevard  at  a  rapid  gait.  Pre- 
sently he  halted  before  the  window  of  a  big  book 
store  filled  with  placards  and  gaily-bound  volumes. 
Prominently  displayed  in  the  front  row  were  a 
dozen  or  so  dainty  little  pamphlets  neatly  stamped 
« on  the  back : 

CONTES  ROSES 
Arm  and  Fougeret 
third  edition. 
He  opened  the  door,entered,  and  passing  between 
the  long  files  of  book-laden  cases  demanded  of  a 

•  clerk : 

"  M.  Lavine— is  he  in  ?  " 
"  In  the  office  alone,  sir." 

Fougeret  turned  to  the  right  and  tapped  at  the 
door. 

"  Come  in,"  responded  a  voice  beyond. 

Fougeret  obeyed.  The  publisher,  a  man  as  young 
as  himself  nearly,  with  blonde  beard  and  lively  eyes, 
met  him  cheerfully. 

"  Come  in,  come  in,"  said  he,  "  glad  to  see  you, 

•  too  ;  Contes  Roses  going  splendidly.  You  saw 
them  in  the  window.  Third  edition  already.  But 
what  can  I  do  for  you  to-day  ?  " 

"  Can't  you  guess  ?  "  replied  Fougeret,  smiling  in 
turn. 


"  Money  ?  The  deuce  !  "  cried  the  publisher, 
his  brow  clouding  visibly  ;  "  always  money. 
You  have  already  drawn  in  advance,  it  seems  to 
me." 

"  True,  but  I  go  out  to-morrow,  and  it  is 
necessary — " 

"A  duel!"  broke  in  the  other,  "with  Saint 
Landry,  of  course,  f^r  his  article  on  Contes  Roses. 
You  are  right,  my  friend,  entirely  right.  The 
critique  was  in  bad  taste  and  has  affected  our  sales. 
Now,  a  duel  as  an  offset  will  be  an  excellent 
advertisement  and,  better  still,  will  cost  us  nothing. 
Every  paper  in  Paris  will  have  the  affair  in  full, 
and  in  giving  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  will  speak 
of  the  book.  A  capital,  admirable  idea.  Ten  louis 
be  enough  ?  " 

"  Amply  sufficient." 

"There  they  are,  then,"  said  the  publisher,  piling 
ten  pieces  of  gold  before  the  author,  while  the  clerk 
drew  up  a  receipt. 

"  A  thousand  thanks,"  Fougeret  answered,  as  he 
gathered  up  the  money. 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  said  the  other,  carefully 
shutting  the  receipt  in  his  desk.  "  Always  ready 
to  oblige  you.  I  count  on  seeing  you  at  the 
Varietes  to-morrow  night." 

Fougeret  took  the  hand  extended  to  him  and 
went  out. 

It  was  now  five  o'clock,  and  Fougeret  took  his 
way  to  the  Madeleine,  briskly  keeping  step  to  a 
lively  opera  air  that  he  whistled  between  his 
teeth,  till  he  reached  the  throng  of  public 
vehicles  that  crowd  the  streets  of  that  quarter. 
Bearing  in  mind  his  friend's  injunction  touching 
the  choice  of  a  driver,  he  hunted  up  the  wheeled 
mascot,  instructed  him  to  call  for  Clavignac  at 
eight  sharp  the  next  morning,  and  then  turned  his 
steps  towards  the  Saint  Lazare  station. 

These  preparatory  details  did  not  seem  to  dis- 
turb him  at  all ;  he  knew  them  all.  Every  affair 
was  the  same,  and  as  he  walked  along  he  ran  over 
in  his  mind  the  duels  that  he  had  already  been 
engaged  in.  The  first  was  seven  years  back,  at 
Savigny-sur-Orze,  where  he  had  made  his  jour- 
nalistic debut  on  a  local  paper.  A  follower  of  the 
Noirville  candidacy,  he  had  found  himself  arrayed 
i  1  fierce  opposition  to  the  Legitimist  organ  in  a 
controversy  that  wound  up  in  the  field.  He  was 
wounded,  but  Noirville  was  elected  by  a  large 
m  iority. 

The  second  occurred  from  a  Bourse  transaction, 
waere  he  figured  as  Noirville's  secretary,  a  con- 
nection that  involved  him  in  a  dispute  with  a 
jealous  colleague,  who  sought  a  quarrel  and  found 
a  sword  thrust.  The  third  was  not  very  long 
a  'ter  the  second,  and  close  on  its  heels  came  the 
r  dn  of  his  patron,  Noirville,  whose  speculations 
terminated  in  a  sudden  collapse.  A>  ith  the  great 
banker's  fall  went  all  the  secretary's  prospects,  and 
Fougeret's  little  savings  were  also  swallowed  up 
i  i  the  general  whirlpool. 

Despondent  at  first,  Fougeret  rallied  quickly, 
and  sturdily  set  to  work  to  recover  lost  ground. 
He  had  others  to  think  of  besides  himself— his 
brave  little  wife,  whom  he  had  married  in  days  of 
prosperity,  and  who  had  clung  to  him  closer  than 
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ever  in  the  hour  of  misfortune.  The  thought  of 
her  and  his  two  little  children  stimulated  his 
efforts  and  strengthened  him  in  the  struggle  for 
existence. 

Through  his  connection  with  Noirville,  Fougeret 
knew  a  number  of  journalists,  and  through  the 
kindness  of  one  of  them  the  doors  of  a  Review 
were  opened  to  the  young  writer,  whose  contribu- 
tions were  received  with  marked  approval  by  the 
literary  world.  His  first  novel  achieved  a  brilliant 
success,  and  the  comedy  taken  from  it  met  an 
enthusiastic  reception  on  its  first  performance  at 
the  Odeon. 

From  that  time  on  his  success  was  assured,  and 
he,  in  consequence,  began  to  acquire  enemies. 
The  present  collection  of  some  of  his  articles  into 
a  volume  entitled  Contes  Roses  had  drawn  from 
the  pen  of  the  caviling  St.  Landry  a  critique  so 
scathing,  bitter,  and  unjust  that  Fougeret,  acting 
on  his  friends'  advice,  had  sent  his  seconds  to  his 
jealous  colleague. 

And  to-morrow  he  would  be  on  the  field  as  calm 
and  careless  as  ever.  What  greater  satisfaction 
could  be  given  him  ?  thought  Fougeret,  as  he 
halted  before  his  modest  house  and  turned  the  key 
in  the  door. 

"At  last,  Armand,"  said  a  soft  voice  coming 
from  the  kitchen  ;  "  I  am  so  glad  !  Wait  in  the 
dining-room ;  dinner  is  ready."  • 

He  entered  the  room.  The  table  was  set  with 
four  plates  and  looked  so  tempting  and  inviting 
that  the  young  man  gave  a  contented  sigh.  Then 
the  door  of  the  kitchen  opened,  revealing  a  dainty 
little  woman,  a  trifle  pale,  with  very  blue  eyes  and 
very  blonde  hair,  bearing  a  smoking  tureen,  fol- 
lowed by  a  four-year-old  baby,  who  solemnly 
brought  up  the  rear  with  the  ladle. 

"  But  how  is  this  ?  "  Armand  inquired,  seating 
himself  and  unrolling  his  napkin,  after  tenderly 
kissing  his  wife  and  children,  "  you  are  waiting 
on  the  table  ?    Where  is  Rose  ?  " 

"  Rose,"  replied  the  little  woman,  with  a  shade 
of  embarrassment,  "  Rose  is  gone.  I  sent  her 
away." 

"  Sent  her  away  ? "  said  Armand,  surprised. 
"  And  why  ?  " 

"  She  was  dishonest,"  responded  Claudine.  "  I 
could  not  keep  her.  I  paid  her  a  week  in  advance 
and  dismissed  her.  You  owe  your  dinner  to 
Georget  and  me." 

"  Yes,"  said  Georget  gravely,  "  it  was  us. 
Don't  you  like  the  soup,  papa  ? " 

"  Delicious  ! "  declared  Armand  ;  "  you  are 
famous  cooks.  But — "  dropping  his  voice  a 
little,  "  where  did  you  get  the  money,  Claudine,  to 
pay  her  ?  " 

"  I  used  what  you  gave  me  for  the  house  this 
week.  I  knew  that  since  your  new  book  was 
nearly  completed  you  could  go  to  your  publisher 
to-morrow  morning  and  ask  for  an  advance." 

Armand  trembled. 

"  So  you  see,"  continued  his  wife,  "  we  can  get 
along  nicely.  I  would  rather  wait,  of  course,  till 
the  novel  is  finished,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
I  am  strong  enough  to  go  without  eating  until 


then.  I  have  the  will,  but  not  the  power,  you 
know  " 

"  And  the  money  you  shall  have,"  broke  in 
Armand,  hastily  ;  "  you  will  tire  yourself  out.  I 
will  have  it — I  will  take  it— two,  or  even  three 
hundred  francs,  if  you  desire." 

"  That  will  be  better,"  Claudine  assented,  with 
a  charming  air  of  content,  "  because  then  I  shall 
not  have  to  part  with  my  little  piano.  I  did  not 
intend  you  to  know,  but  I  found  it  a  superfluous 
article  of  luxury,  and  they  were  coming  to-morrow 
to  take  it  away.  Three  hundred  francs  will  get  a 
nurse  for  the  little  one,  and  many  needed  things 
besides." 

"  I  see,"  said  Armand,  with  a  sad  smile,  "  that 
the  money  will  not  last  long." 

"  But  in  three  weeks'  time  your  book  will  be 
finished  and  we  shall  be  rich  again.  Then  I  can 
have  a  new  dress.  This  has  been  made  over  so 
many  times  that  there  is  scarcely  enough  left  to 
hold  the  threads  together." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Armand,  gazing  consciously  at 
the  little  threadbare  gown,  "  I  know — I  know." 

"  And  you  need  some  new  clothes,  too,  my  dear ; 
and  a  new  dress  for  Georget.  Why,  we  will 
spend  at  least  fifteen  hundred  francs." 

"  Fifteen  hundred  francs,"  repeated  Armand 
thoughtfully. 

"  Fully  fifteen  hundred.  A  tremendous  sum  for 
us  at  present,  dear,  but  your  novel  will  bring  us 
at  least  three  thousand,  and  to  think  that  twenty 
days  will  see  it  finished  !  " 

"  Twenty  days,"  echoed  Armand,  speaking  like 
an  automaton. 

"  Ah,  how  happy  we  shall  be  !  "  Claudine  went 
on,  her  eyes  sparkling  at  the  prospect  of  the 
pleasure  she  saw  in  advance.  "  We  can  pass  the 
summer  at  the  seaside ;  Georget  can  have  a  little 
red  cap  and  we'll  all  enjoy  ourselves  as  we  did  four 
years  ago,  when  we  were  rich.  How  it  all  comes 
back  to  me,  and  with  it  all  the  other  pleasures 
that  I  owe  you.  Kiss  me,  dearest ! "  and  the 
loving  little  woman  threw  her  arms  about  her 
husband's  neck,  who  embraced  her  tenderly. 

"  But  really,"  said  Claudine,  when  she  had  dis- 
engaged herself  from  Armand's  arm,  "  it  is  nine 
o'clock  already.  I  must  put  baby  to  bed,  lock  up 
the  house,  and  see  you  settled  at  work  before  I 
go.    Come  ! " 

And  taking  the  lamp  she  preceded  her  husband 
into  the  little  library  that  adjoined  the  bed-room. 

"  There,"  said  she,  raising  her  lips  for  a  parting 
kiss,  "  now  work  fast,  get  through  and  remember 
that  our  happiness  depends  on  these  pages." 

Left  alone,  Armand  seized  his  pen,  but  found  it 
impossible  to  write  a  single  line.  Other  thoughts, 
which  refused  to  be  banished,  occupied  his  mind. 
His  head  on  his  hand  and  staring  vacantly  into 
space,  he  remained  in  one  position  two  long  hours. 

Presently  a  light  tap  sounded  on  the  door. 

"  Armand,"  murmured  the  soft  voice,  "  I  am 
going  to  bed.  Baby's  asleep  and  everything's 
locked  up  safe  and  secure.  Don't  work  too  late — 
you  should  not  weary  yourself,  dear." 

The  words  recalled  him  to  himself.    He  looked 
at  the  paper.    It  was  blank. 
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"  Come,"  muttered  he,  u  this  won't  do.  I  must 
get  to  work  !  "  and  resolutely  beginning  he  wrote 
on  and  on  with  feverish  haste,  filling  five  or  six 
pages  without  raising  his  head.  Suddenly  he 
stopped.  He  had  just  written  the  words  pJaced 
by  himself  in  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  characters  : 
*'  So  be  it ;  if  a  duel  you  are  seeking  a  duel  you 
shall  have." 

"A  duel !  "  he  cried,  "  why,  I  am  going  to  fight 
a  duel  myself  !  " 

And  a  vision  of  the  morrow  passed  swiftly  before 
his  eyes — the  open  clearing,  the  group  of  seconds, 
two  men  dressed  in  black  facing  each  other,  pistols 
pointing  at  the  grass  awaiting  the  signal,  while  the 
sunbeams  sifted  through  the  trees  and  the  birds 
sang  joyously. 

But  the  scene  changed  suddenly.  It  was  a  man 
he  saw  now,  pale  and  with  closed  eyes,  lying  on  a 
litter,  while  one  of  the  carriers  stood  knocking  at 
a  door — his  door,  as  he  recognised  instantly.  The 
woman  who  ran  to  meet  the  mournful  cortege — 
the  trembling  creature  who,  with  a  terrible  cry, 
threw  herself  upon  the  body — he  recognised  her, 
too.    It  was  Claudine  ! 

Armand  rose  hastily  and  rapidly  paced  the  room. 
The  thing  was  true.  To-morrow  he  was  to  fight. 
To-morrow,  pistol  in  hand,  he  would  be  risking  his 
own  life  to  take  another's. 

His  life !  Great  God !  did  it  belong  to  him?  Had 
he  the  right  to  dispose  of  it  ?  Did  he  not  owe  it, 
as  much  as  he  owed  money,  to  those  that  depended 
on  him  ?  Were  he  dead,  what  would  become  of  the 
wife  and  children  thrown  helplessly  on  the  mercy 
of  his  terrible  creditors  ?  He  had  no  means.  There 
wasn't  as  much  as  a  hundred  franc  note  in  the  house. 
His  sole  dependence  was  his  pen,  his  brain  and  his 
talent.    Where  would  they  be  to-morrow  ? 

And  his  little  wife,  so  frail,  so  delicate,  what 
was  in  store  for  her  ?  The  hospital.  And  after 
that  ?  His  children,  too ;  Georget,  so  bright,  so 
happy,  so  intelligent ;  his  little  girl,  his  merry 
darling,  what  would  become  of  her  ? 

Fougeret  continued  to  nervously  pace  up  and 
down.  The  veins  in  his  temples  throbbed  to 
bursting.  He  wet  a  towel  and  bound  it  about 
his  head.  The  cold  water  helped  to  cool  his 
burning  brain.  Now  he  saw  it  all  clearer.  He 
had  exaggerated  the  situation.  A  duel  was  not 
necessarily  fatal.  Had  he  not  fought  three 
already,  and  was  he  not  still  alive  on  the  verge  of 
a,  fourth  ? 

Yes,  but  then  he  was  alone  in  the  world.  His 
life  was  his  own ;  he  had  a  right  to  dispose  of  it 
as  he  pleased.  He  had  no  wife  to  leave  behind, 
no  children  to  leave  fatherless,  penniless  and 
helpless.  And  as  these  thoughts  began  again  to 
whirl  through  his  brain  he  fancied  that  he  could 
see  the  shining  barrel  of  the  pistol,  with  the  little, 
round,  dark  hole  aimed  directly  between  his 
eyes. 

He  tried  to  shake  off  the  presentiment,  to  think 
of  other  things.  It  refused  to  vanish.  He  was 
responsible  for  those  he  loved.  They  lived  through 
him  and  they  would  perish  without  him.  The 
ball  that  struck  him  would  take  more  than  one 
life.    There  would  be  three  other  victims,  three 


to  whom  he  owed  love,  happiness  and  bread. 
Great  God  !    How  terrible  it  all  was  ! 

But  another  thought,  equally  cruel,  tortured 
his  soul — his  honour. 

He  knew  his  comrades  and  the  scoffing  strollers 
of  the  boulevards.  He  heard  their  comments  and 
their  pitiless  mockery.  What  were  they  saying  ? 
"  A  coward  !  "  No  !  Impossible  !  Some  of  his 
comrades  would  surely  defend  him.  Men  were 
good  at  heart.  Some  one  would  be  found  that 
could  understand. 

"  Armand,"  cried  an  anxious  voice  from  an  ad- 
joining room,  "is  anything  the  matter,  dear?  You 
have  been  talking  to  yourself  so  loud,  so  strangely, 
for  more  than  an  hour.    Are  you  ill,  dear  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  little  one,"  returned  he,  going  to  the 
door ;  "  no,  do  not  worry.    I — I  am  working." 

"  Dear,  good  boy  ! "  murmured  Claudine  with  a 
smile.  Then,  as  the  lids  fell  heavily  over  the  sleepy 
eyes  she  added  softly,  drowsily  : 

"Just  think,  Armand,  what  would  become  of 
us — if  you  were  to — be  ill — the  babies  and  me. 
Good  night,  dear ! " 

And  the  loving  wife  resumed  her  dream. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  room,  tucked  in  her 
little  crib,  smiling  and  peaceful,  her  little  hands 
clasped  across  her  bosom,  little  Georget  slept 
tranquilly. 

A  sudden  storm  of  tears  wet  Armand's  cheeks. 
He  rushed  to  his  desk,  caught  up  a  sheet  of  paper 
and  wrote  furiously. 

At  half-past  ten  next  morning  a  man  irreproach- 
ably clad  in  black  stood  on  the  Vezinet  field  holding 
out  a  letter  with  agitated  air  to  another  individual 
equally  anxious  and  no  less  solemn. 

"Is  it  possible  ? "  cried  the  first. 

"  Simply  incredible  !  "  responded  the  second. 

"  He  forgets  himself  and  reflects  upon  us." 

"  Which  shall  not  happen,"  cried  both  in  a  breath. 

And  with  a  grave  air  the  two  men  advanced 
towards  the  opposing  group,  who  were  viewing 
these  proceedings  with  a  puzzled  air. 

"  Messieurs,"  said  one  of  the  two,  speaking 
clearly  in  the  midst  of  a  general  silence,  "  we 
regret  to  announce  that  our  principal  and  former 
friend,  M.  Armand  Fougeret,  will  not  be  on  the 
field  to-day.  He  declines  to  fight.  It  is  needless 
to  add,"  continued  he,  replacing  the  hat  on  his 
head  with  a  sweeping  gesture,  "  that  we  are 
entirely  at  your  service — in  M.  Fougeret's  place." 

Financial  journalism  finds  times  rather  bad,  as 
one  would  only  expect  in  the  face  of  many  recent 
exposures  of  its  methods.  Some  little  time  ago  a 
rumour  was  current  that  The  Financial  Xews  and 
Financial  Times  found  their  trade  in  so  depressed 
a  condition  that  they  intended  to  amalgamate. 
Nothing  definite  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
settled  with  regard  to  this  move  as  yet.  I  think 
it  will  be  a  great  pity  if  the  suggested  amalgama- 
tion comes  off,  for  so  long  as  the  two  leading 
financial  dailies  are  at  loggerheads  the  investing 
public  have  a  considerably  better  chance  of  learn- 
ing the  true  state  of  affairs  than  they  would  have 
from  the  columns  of  only  one  journal. 
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AN  AMERICAN  DOCTOR  ON  TOBACCO. 

§ Journal  of  Inebriety,  New  York. 

HERE  is  an  alarming  increase  of  juvenile 
smokers,  and  I  will  broadly  state  that 
the  boy  who  smokes  at  seven  will 
drink  whisky  at  fourteen,  take  mor- 
t  phine  at  twenty,  and  wind  up  with 
cocaine  and  the  rest  of  the  narcotics 
at  thirty  and  later  on. 

It  may  look  like  overstating  and 
exaggerating  things  when  I  say  that  tobacco,  when 
habitually  used  by  the  young,  leads  to  a  species 
of  imbecility ;  that  the  juvenile  smoker  will  lie, 
cheat,  and  steal.  This  kind  of  insanity  I  have 
observed  in  quite  a  number  of  patients  at  the  St. 
Vincent's  Institution.  The  patients  presented  all 
the  characteristics  of  young  incorrigibles. 

Tobacco  Leads  to  Insanity- 
There  was  not  one  among  them  who  was  able  to 
comprehend  that  tobacco  was  injuring  him.  The 
sense  of  propriety,  the  faculty  of  distinguishing 
between  right  and  wrong  was  lost. 

Not  only  in  the  young  is  the  use  of  tobacco 
followed  by  such  disastrous  effects.  Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  a  drug  which,  until  tolerance  is 
established,  has  such  potent  and  palpable  effects  as 
to  produce  loss  of  co-ordination  and  unspeakable 
malais,  and  after  the  organisation  has  become  vised 
to  it,  is  capable  of  setting  up  the  well-known  heart 
disturbances,  is  it  a  wonder  that  such  a  drug 
finally  produces  some  form  of  insanity  ? 

I  have  seen  melancholia,  more  often  mania, 
and  very  frequently  general  paresis,  hastened  and 
precipitated  by  excessive  use  of  tobacco.  That 
tobacco  really  does  cause  insanity  is  evidenced  by 
the  magic  effect  seen  in  some  cases  after  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  drug. 

—and  a  Host  of  Minor  Maladies. 

Thus  I  have  seen  that  beginning  melancholia 
with  suicidal  impulses,  hallucinations,  forced 
actions,  besides  the  precursory  symptoms  of  in- 
sanity, such  as  insomnia,  crying  spells,  precordial 
anxiety,  fears  of  impending  evil,  impotency, 
vertigo,  impairment  of  memory  and  judging 
power,  and  even  the  lowering  of  the  moral  tone, 
all  of  which  were  attributable  to  chronic  tobacco 
intoxication,  disappeared  after  freedom  from  the 
habit  was  established. 

All  observers  agree  that  in  our  country  many 
conditions  conspire  to  make  us  a  nervous  people, 
to  produce  what  has  even  been  styled  "  American 
nervousness."  This  "  nervousness,"  in  other 
words,  means  a  weakness,  an  instability,  a  vulner- 
ability of  the  nervous  system. 

Add  to  this,  the  unquestionably  strong  quality 
of  the  tobacco  which  the  taste  of  the  American 
public  exacts  from  the  manufacturer,  and  it 
becomes  plain  that  there  exists  two  cogent  reasons 
that  we  should  be  on  our  guard  against  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  the  article. 

French  medical  observers  are  of  the  opinion 
that  one  of  the  factors  causing  the  depopulation 
of  France  is  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco  ;  for  the 
offspring  of  inveterate  tobacco  -  consumers  are 


notoriously  puny,  and  stunted  in  stature,  and  lack, 
the  normal  power  of  resistance,  especially  on  the 
part  of  the  nervous  system;  again,  it  is  a  significant 
fact  that  an  astounding  percentage  of  the  candi- 
dates for  admission  to  West  Point,  and  other 
military  schools,  are  rejected  on  account  of 
tobacco-heart. 

Some  persons  labour  under  the  delusion  that 
tobacco  increases  their  working-power,  that  the 
flow  of  thought  becomes  easier,  and  that  without 
tobacco  they  are  unable  to  do  any  mental  work. 
Instances  are  confidently  cited  by  them  of  great 
men  who  were  inveterate  and  excessive  tobacco- 
consumers. 

The  Deluded  Smoker— 

They  do  not  consider  the  possibility  that  these 
men  accomplished  what  they  did  in  spite,  but  not 
in  consequence  of,  or  aided  by,  this  acquired 
habit. 

Students  of  chronic  nicotine  intoxication  are 
convinced  that  the  great  men  among  the  tobacco- 
slaves  would  have  been  still  greater  had  they 
never  used  the  drug. 

Thus  Kant,  the  most  eminent  of  German  phi- 
losophers, is  said  to  have  written  such  an  obscure 
and  unintelligible  style  because  he  smoked  and 
snuffed  to  excess. 

But  these  things  are  trifles  when  compared  with 
the  destructive  and  degenerative  influences  the  drug 
exerts  on  the  broad  masses.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  lessen  the  evil — it  is  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge  of  the  baleful  effects  of  tobacco  among 
the  rising  generation,  which  surely  ought  to  be 
initiated  and  sustained  by  teachers,  clergymen,, 
and  physicians. 

—may  be  Enlightened  in  Time. 

Of  course,  they  ought  to  practise  first  what 
they  are  going  to  preach.  I  know  of  physicians 
who  not  only  smoke  to  excess  themselves,  or,  still 
worse,  indulge  to  a  morbid  extent  in  the  un- 
mannerly habit  of  chewing,  but  permit,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  even  encourage,  their  own  children  to 
smoke. 

In  view  of  such  discouraging  facts  I  hardly 
expect  much  good  from  this  contribution  and 
testimonial  to  the  pernicious  effects  of  tobacco, 
because  the  truth  has  not  dawned  upon  the 
multitude  yet. 

As  in  the  body-politic  evils  will  run  their  course 
until  there  is  a  general  uprising  of  common  sense 
which  disposes  of  them,  so  with  the  irrational  and 
excessive  use  of  tobacco,  which  will  probably  go 
on  increasingly,  until  a  limit  of  endurance  is 
reached,  and  the  disastrous  results  of  the  abuse- 
become  patent  enough  to  even  the  dullest  mind. 

Happily  there  are  even  now  a  few  who  are  ready 
to  acknowledge  the  deleterious  effects  tobacco 
smoking  has  upon  their  constitutions. 

To  such  I  cannot  do  better  than  recommend  a 
harmless  substitute.  Experience  shows  that  an 
ordinary  strong  peppermint  or  a  little  bit  of 
calamus  root  in  the  mouth  will  go  a  long  way 
to  alleviate  the  craving,  and  thus  gradually  but 
surely  the  pernicious  desire  for  tobacco  smoking 
will  be  satisfactorily  extirpated. 
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ARTISTS'  MODELS. 

f^k.      Graphic,   London. 
^  AM  an  artist,  but  having  only  lately 
j     taken  a  studio  in  London,  I  was  rather 
,     astonished  at  some  of  the  callers  who 
knock  at  my  door. 
l        I  must  explain  that  the  doors  of  the 
studios,  of  which  mine  is  one,  open  on 
to  a  long  gallery,  so  that,  once  passing 
the  porter  in  the  entrance-hall  on  the 
plea  of  business,  people  of  many  sorts  and  shades 
summon  you  to  your  door. 

I  was  hardly  settled  in  my  new  domain,  when, 
responding  to  a  rather  peremptory  rat-a-tat  of  my 
knocker,  I  saw  standing  on  the  threshold  a  tall 
old  man  about  seventy  years  of  age. 

He  Runs  the  Gauntlet— 
His  white  hair  hung  in  well-combed  locks  upon 
his  shoulders,  an  ample  beard  swept  his  breast, 
his  cheeks  were  fresh,  and  his  eyes  still  retained 
the  brightness  of  earlier  years.  To  my  questioning- 
look,  the  patriarchal  visitor  said  : 

"  I  called  to  know,  sir,  if  you  want  a  model.  I 
sit  for  Bible  characters,  chiefly  for  Moses  or  Saint 
Peter.  I  have  been  painted  many  times  for 
Moses  coming  down  the  Mount,  and  I  could  be 
ready  now  in  a  few  minutes,  dress  and  all  "  ;  and 
the  old  man  drew  my  attention  to  a  black  bag  he 
had  in  his  hand. 

Assuring  my  venerable  visitor  that  such  a 
picture  was  far  from  my  mind  at  present,  I  was 
about  to  shut  the  door,  but  I  had  to  take  the  card 
which  this  original  model  pressed  on  my  accept- 
ance, on  which  v/as  inscribed  "  Mr.  Peter  Moses." 
"  For  them  is  the  names  as  I'm  known  as,  sir," 
he  said,  noticing  my  look  of  astonishment;  and 
replacing  his  shabby  soft  felt  hat  upon  his  long, 
luxuriant,  silvery  locks,  he  at  last  wished  me  good 
morning. 

—of  a  Queer  Selection. 

I  was  not  long  left  in  peace,  for  an  authoritative 
knock  soon  summoned  me  to  the  door  again,  where 
I  saw  a  sharp -faced  shrew  of  a  woman  holding  by 
the  hand  a  dwarf  of  some  thirty  summers,  whose 
lovely  golden  hair  was  the  only  attractive  feature 
of  her  poor  stunted  being. 

With  a  badly-feigned  assumption  of  motherly 
pride,  the  red-nosed  parent  said — "  I  thought,  sir, 
as  I  would  call  to  see  if  you  might  want  a  child  to 
paint,  sir.  Beautiful  'air  as  ever  was,"  she  added, 
passing  her  red,  coarse  hand  over  the  rich-hued 
curls  ;  "  and  that  for  a  child  of  six  is  attractive  to 
hartists,  sir." 

This  brazen-faced  untruth  as  to  the  poor  girl's 
age  was  too  much  for  me,  and  filled  with  pity  as  I 
was  for  the  poor  silent  creature  whose  womanhood 
misfortune  had  condemned  to  the  size  of  child- 
hood, I  could  only  shake  my  head,  and  close  the 
door. 

My  next  visitor  was  of  a  more  sprightly,  healthy 
type — a  fresh-faced,  bright-eyed  little  girl  of  ten, 
already  versed  in  business-like  ways.  What  a 
contrast  to  her  contemporaries  in  the  nurseries  of 
•comfortable  homes  ! 

With  a  cotton  umbrella  in  her  hand,  a  little 


reticule  on  her  arm,  and  a  mackintosh  cloak, 
covering  her  short  frock,  where  she  stood,  quietly 
asking  a  perfect  stranger  if  she  might  sit  for  him ; 
and  as  I  smiled  at  her  self-assurance,  she  said, 
with  a  look  of  truth  in  her  honest  blue  eyes — 

"  I  am  well  known  to  Burne  Jones,  and  many 
other  artists,  sir,  but  times  being  slack  just  now,. 
I  would  sit  for  you  for  ninepence  an  hour,  sir." 

Noticing  my  admiring  glance  at  the  long  thick 
plait  of  hair  down  her  back,  she  turned  round, 
and,  looking  over  her  shoulder,  said  :  "  It's  very 
nice  when  it's  undone,  sir — at  least  they  tell  me 
so." 

Precocious  Babies- 
Thinking  she  might  one  day  be  useful  to  me, 
I  noted  down  her  address,  and  the  business-like 
little  figure  withdrew. 

Opening  the  door  to  a  timid  knock  on  the 
following  morning,  I  found  on  the  mat  a  little- 
group  consisting  of  my  young  visitor  of  the  pre- 
ceding day,  with  a  boy  about  six  years  old,  holding 
by  the  hand  a  two-year-old  baby. 

"  I  thought,"  said  the  little  girl,  "  that  youi 
would  like  to  see  my  brothers,  for  they,  too,  sit 
beautiful  "  ;  and  as  I  looked  with  incredulous  eyes- 
at  the  solemn-faced  baby,  hardly  firm  on  his  feet,, 
the  child  said :  "  He  is  in  several  pictures  in  the 
Academy,  sir !  he  has  had  lots  of  engagements y 
and  as  babies  is  scarce  as  sitters,  I  thought  as  you 
might  like  to  have  him,  sir,  but  he  is  two  shillings 
an  hour,  and  sometimes,  when  there  is  a  run  on, 
little  'uns,  he  gets  two-and-sixpence." 

Not  then  seeing  my  way  to  employing  the 
baby  bread-winner,  I  bade  farewell  to  the  youth- 
ful batch,  promising  to  write  if  I  wanted  them. 

—and  Weather-beaten  Veterans. 

That  afternoon,  among  more  of  these  model 
visitors,  so  wearisome  in  their  increasing  number 
and  unceasing  variety,  I  was  struck  by  a  fine, 
stalwart,  seaman-looking  fellow,  wrho  offered  to- 
rig  up  part  of  my  studio  as  a  ship  on  the  spot,  and 
sit  for  any  amount  of  sailors  on  the  deck  or 
rigging. 

"  For  you  know,  sir,"  he  said,  in  a  confidential 
tone,  "  there's  hardly  a  ship  scene  painted  by  fust- 
rate  hartists  but  I  have  to  do  with  it,  for  having 
been  in  Her  Majesty's  service,  I  know  how  to  put 
things  ship-shape,  and  you've  only  to  give  me  the- 
word,  and  I  will  get  all  ropes  and  things  necessary 
to  rig  up  a  ship  for  storm  or  sunshine,  whichever 
you  will.  Why,  in  that  picture  you  may  have- 
seen  at  the  Exhibition  of  a  sailor  letting  down  his 
child  in  a  basket  from  a  sinking  vessel — I  was  that 
sailor,  sir,  and  that  child  was  my  boy,  and  in 
pretty  many  other  pictures  he  is  too.  For  my 
little  chap  is  fust-rate  for  a  model,  sir,  but  I  don't 
bring  him  these  long  distances  unless  we  are  sure- 
of  a  sitting." 

Giving  the  man  a  trifle  for  tobacco,  and  taking 
his  name  and  address,  I  wished  him  "  Good-bye," 
wondering  at  the  way  the  sailor's  life  had  passed 
from  the  region  of  stern  reality  to  that  of  ideality. 

Another  day  a  brilliant  blaze  of  scarlet  met  my 
eye  as  I  opened  my  little  door,  at  which  an  old 
man  in  the  red  cape  and  uniform  of  a  Chelsea 
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Hospital  pensioner  offered  me  his  services  as  a 
model.  His  heavy  white  moustache,  deep  furrowed 
face,  and  medal  badges  bore  the  record  of  long 
military  service. 

"  I  have  finished  sitting  for  a  gentleman  down 
the  corridor,"  he  said  in  deep  measured  tones  in 
answer  to  my  look  of  inquiry,  "  so  I  thought  I 
would  call  to  inquire  if  you  had  any  need  of  me. 
For  we  have  plenty  of  time  on  hand,  sir,  and  some 
painting  gentlemen  like  to  take  us  just  as  we  are." 

It  would  be  tiring  and  monotonous  to  give 
further  descriptions  of  the  many  callers  who  came 
in  the  capacity  of  models  to  find  employment. 
All  Sorts  and  Sizes. 

Fair  girls,  dark  girls,  short  men,  tall  men,  and 
*boys  and  girls  of  every  size  and  description.  Some- 
times foreigners  who  did  not  know  a  word  of 
English  knocked  at  my  door,  and  by  their  grins 
and  gesticulations  I  soon  discovered  that  they 
wished  "  to  sit "  for  me. 

I  am  not  sorry  that  my  profession  has  afforded 
me  glimpses  of  a  branch  of  bread-winners  unknown 
-to  the  general  public,  ignorant  of  their  indispens- 
able aid  in  the  production  of  the  pictures  which 
line  the  walls  of  our  galleries  ;  but  if  I  continue 
much  longer  I  shall  be  met  with  the  words  I  found 
it  at  last  necessary  to  put  upon  my  door :  "  No 
more  models  wanted." 


STATE  EATING-HOUSES. 

(Extract  from   the   Diary   of   a  Working- 
man  Living  in  a  Country  which  has  been 
"  Socialised.") 

1£t^*     A  Idea  Nova,    Oporto. 

"^^^^^NE  thousand  State  eating-houses  have 
«lwKt    Deen  opened  to-day,  and  each  one  is 
capable    of     accommodating  twenty 
fip^fL     thousand  persons  ;  this  speaks  well  for 
J^mi^    ^e  Progress  niade  in   our  socialised 
\<si<Z%/^     Society.    Of  course,  those  who  fancied 
that  they  would  live  in  the  same  style 
as  the  voluptuous  wealthy  classes  (who 
stuffed  themselves  with  all  kinds  of  out-of-the-way 
dishes)  used  to  do  at  the  best  hotels,  were  dis- 
appointed.   And  there  are,  in  our  State  eating- 
house,  no  black-coated  waiters,  looking  as  if  they 
had  just  stepped  out  of  a  bandbox ;  nor  any  bills 
of  fare  a  yard  long,  nor  anything  of  that  sort. 
How  they  Manage  Meals— 
Everything,  even  the  smallest  detail,  is  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  the  Regulations ;  nobody 
is  favoured  at  the  expense  of  others.    It  will  be  at 
once  understood  that  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  go 
into  which  eating-house  you  like  and  take  your 
meals ;  no  individual  has  a  right  to  enter  into  any 
one  except  that  of  the  district  in  which  he  resides 
or  works. 

The  principal  meal  of  the  day  can  be  obtained 
from  noon  till  6  p.m.  Every  member  of  the  com- 
munity has  to  furnish  particulars  as  to  the  time 
he  takes  his  mid-day  meal  and  the  time  he  leaves 
work.  It  is  rather  disagreeable  to  me  not  to  be 
able  (except  on  Sundays)  to  have  my  dinner  with  my 
wife,  as  I  have  done  for  the  past  twenty-four  years. 


Entering  the  dining-room,  you  tear  a  coupon 
from  your  book,  in  exchange  for  which  you  receive 
a  ticket  bearing  a  number,  and  when  the  turn  of 
your  row  comes  you  go  to  the  buffet  and  get  your 
portion.  Policemen  are  stationed  in  the  place  to 
keep  order,  and  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  they 
put  on  such  airs  that  they  make  themselves  very 
disagreeable. 

—in  a  Socialised  Country. 

As  each  one  takes  his  seat  at  the  table,  just  as 
he  leaves  off  work,  and  as  there  is  no  attempt  to 
classify  people,  you  take  your  turn  exactly  as  you 
enter  the  place.  You  find  yourself  mixed  up  with 
all  sorts.  Opposite  me  a  baker  sat  next  to  a 
sweep ;  the  latter  enjoyed  the  situation  immensely, 
but  the  former  did  not  seem  to  appreciate  it. 

The  seats  are  rather  too  close  together,  but  the 
meal  does  not  last  long.  When  your  row  has  been 
seated  the  regulation  number  of  minutes,  a  police- 
man, who  stands,  watch  in  hand,  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  gives  the  signal,  and  whether  you 
have  finished  or  not  you  have  to  make  way  for 
those  who  are  waiting  behind  you. 

The  bill  of  fare  is  the  same  on  the  same  day  in 
all  the  State  Eating  Houses.  As  there  is  no  long 
list  of  dishes  to  choose  from,  and  each  establish- 
ment knows  for  just  how  many  it  must  provide, 
there  is  no  waste ;  this  is  one  of  the  greatest 
economic  triumphs  of  our  social-democratic  system. 
The  Equality  of  Sexes- 
Each  individual  has  the  same  amount  of  food  as 
his  neighbour  ;  there  is  no  distinction.  One  fellow 
actually  asked  for  a  second  helping,  quite  against 
our  rules  of  equality ;  he  was  nicely  laughed  at,  I 
can  tell  you ! 

The  idea  of  giving  smaller  portions  to  women 
was  rejected  as  being  contrary  to  the  equality  of 
the  sexes  and  their  equal  obligation  to  work. 
Those  who  do  not  think  they  get  enough,  may 
bring  some  bread  from  home,  if  they  like ;  and 
those  who  cannot  eat  all  their  portion  may  give 
the  surplus  to  a  neighbour. 

In  regulating  the  portion  of  food  for  each  person, 
the  Government  have  taken,  as  the  basis  of  their 
calculation,  the  experimental  data  of  science  upon 
the  exact  amount  of  albumen,  hydro-carburets,  etc., 
required  to  maintain  the  body  in  its  proper  mate- 
rial conditions. 

—and  of  Dinners. 

Every  day  there  is  a  fixed  quantity  of  meat, 
with  rice,  barley,  or  vegetables  (peas,  haricot  beans, 
lentils,  potatoes,  etc.).  The  bill  of  fare  is  pub- 
lished at  the  beginning  of  the  week  for  the  follow- 
ing seven  days. 

I  forgot  to  say  that  you  could  have  what  you 
liked  (to  the  extent  of  your  means)  for  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  meals,  which  you  had  at  home — 
eight  hours  being  the  maximum  duration  of  a  day's 
work. 

No  more  hungry  people  !  A  dinner  every  day 
for  every  member  of  the  community !  The  bare 
idea  of  having  attained  such  a  result  is  sufficient 
to  make  us  forget  the  deficiencies  of  the  new 
organisation  ;  but  these  defects  will  disappear  as 
time  goes  on,  and  the  new  arrangements  get  into 
proper  working  order. 
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THE   FRESH   AIR  FUND. 

An  Account  of  our  Stewardship. 


Aftonbladet, 


Stockholm. 


ROFESSOR  SUESS,  in  his  recent 
treatise  on  values,  has  drawn  attention 
to  the  steadily  diminishing  output  of 
gold,  and  has  given  his  conclusion  on 
geological  grounds  that  the  day  is 
approaching  when  all  the  gold  mines 
of  the  earth  will  be  exhausted. 

The  sea,  too,  has  treasures  in  her 
depths,  but  how  shall  we  explore  them  ?  It  is  well 
known  that  the  ocean  contains  gold  in  solution. 
It  is  not  this,  however,  which  we  have  in  mind  : 
by  the  treasures  of  the  deep  we  refer  only  to  those 
treasures  which  have  gone  down  to  the  bottom  in 
sunken  ships. 

Who  shall  attempt  to  estimate  the  sacrifices  that 
have  been  claimed  by  the  insatiable  Neptune  since 
man  first  invaded  his  domains  in  his  frail  bark  ; 
who  shall  say,  approximately,  how  many  millions 
have  sunk  'neath  the  yielding  wave  ?  This  much, 
however,  we  do  know,  there  have  been  single 
catastrophes  in  which  dozens  of  millions  (marks) 
have  been  engulfed. 

Who  can  Fathom- 
In  the  engagement  in  Yigo  Bay,  in  1702,  in 
which  the  English  Admiral  Rooke  landed  a  force 
at  night,  which  took  the  citadel  while  he  forced 
an  entrance  into  the  Bay  where  the  Spanish 
galleons  were  lying  at  anchor  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  guns  of  the  fort,  and  of  the  com- 
bined French  and  Spanish  squadrons,  it  is 
estimated  that  at  least  two  million  pounds  sterling 
was  thrown  overboard  or  went  down  in  the  sunken 
galleons. 

The  English  and  Dutch  secured  about  two 
million  pounds  sterling,  although  the  galleons 
they  secured  contained  principally  wares,  while 
the  eight  to  thirteen  galleons  which  were  burned 
or  sunk  were  supposed  to  have  been  the  treasure- 
ships.  The  French  Admiral,  when  he  saw  that 
all  was  lost,  caused  the  treasure-ships  to  be  burned 
or  sunk,  that  they  might  not  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy. 

—the  Ocean's  Treasure  Trove? 

For  ten  years  efforts  were  made  to  recover  this 
treasure  by  the  aid  of  divers,  but  in  vain.  I  have, 
nevertheless,  in  my  possession  a  work,  written  in 
1703,  describing  the  fight,  and  furnished  with  a 
map  of  the  Bay,  in  which  the  positions  of  the 
sunken  French  and  Spanish  ships  is  accurately 
defined  ;  and  wooden  ships  will  remain  whole  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  for  at  least  hundreds  of  years. 

There  are  blackened  Mexican  piastres  now  in  the 
naval  museum  at  Madrid  which  were  recovered 
after  the  ship  in  which  they  went  down  had  lain 
three  hundred  years  under  the  sea.  The  Vigo 
affair  occurred  in  shallow  water,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  recovery  of 
the  treasure  if  one  could  only  find  the  spot  where 
it  lies.  Probably  this  will  some  day  be  success- 
fully accomplished,  and  in  the  meantime  the  gjld 
remains  in  safe  keeping. 


On  Friday,  September  16th,  a  meeting  was  held' 
at  the  offices  of  Society  Nevjs  and  Pearsons  Weekly 
for  the  purpose  of  detailing  the  work  that  has  been 
done  by  the  Fresh  Air  Fund  during  the  summer 
months.  Here  is  a  very  condensed  account  of  it. 
I  wish  that  space  could  be  spared  to  report  the 
many  excellent  speeches  in  full. 

Mr.  John  Kirk,  Secretary  of  the  Ragged 
School  Union,  was  in  the  chair,  and,  after  ex- 
pressing the  regret  of  the  meeting  at  the  enforced 
absence  of  Mr.  C.  Arthur  Pearson,  owing  to 
illness,  proceeded  to  relate  how  in  March  last  he 
had,  at  Mr.  Pearson's  request,  called  at  the  offices 
in  which  they  were  now  assembled.  There  he 
had  laid  before  him  the  idea  of  the  Fresh  Air 
Fund,  and  the  conversation  resulted  in  the  first 
notice  which  appeared  in  Pearson's  Weekly  for 
week  ending  April  15th,  and  the  substance  of 
which  no  doubt  readers  will  remember.  He  went 
on  to  say  that  the  object  of  the  present  meeting 
was  to  tell  the  world  what  had  been  done  with  the 
money  which  had  been  so  generously  contributed r 
and  then  read  the  following  figures  : — 

During  the  summer  (from  June  13th  to  Sep- 
tember 20th)  sixty-nine  parties  of  200  and  seven- 
teen parties  of  400,  making  a  total  of  20,600 
children,  had  been  taken  to  Snaresbrook.  In 
addition  to  this,  1,236  adults  had  gone  to  take 
care  of  them,  making  in  all  22,224  to  be  provided 
for. 

The  expenditure  had  been  as  follows  . — 

£     s.  d. 

20,600  fares  at  3d   257  10  0 

„     pies  at  2|d  214  11  8 

„  half -pints  of  milk  at  f  d.  .  .  64  7  6 
,,  half-pounds  of  bread  at  |d.  64  7  6 
„  portions  of  jam  at  |d.  .  .  42  18  4 
„      quarter  pounds  of  cake  at  l|d.    128  15  0' 


Expenditure  on  children  .  .  .£772  10  0 
1,236  adults  at  Is.  each       . .        . .      61  16  0 


Total  expenditure  . 


. .  £834    6  0- 


Received  in  subscriptions  ,£841  17s.  10|d.,. 
leaving  a  balance  of  <£7  lis.  10|d.,  which  has  been 
passed  on  to  the  Ragged  School  Union  to  help  in 
some  little  way  towards  defraying  the  expense  to 
which  they  have  been  put. 

Thus  ends  the  Fresh  Air  Fund  scheme  for  1892.. 
We  are  proud  to  say  it  has  been  incomparably 
the  largest  and  most  successful  effort  that  has 
ever  been  made  to  give  the  children  of  the 
London  slums  a  day  in  the  country. 

Every  subscriber  to  the  Fund  has  cause  for  the 
most  hearty  self -congratulation  upon  the  immense- 
success  that  has  attended  it. 

It  is  hoped  that  at  the  approach  of  next  summer 
the  subscription  list  will  be  re-opened,  and  we  look 
forward  with  every  confidence  to  the  repetition  of" 
the  admirable  results  that  have  attended  this  initial 
venture. 
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A  Page  of  V arse. 


LITTLE  FEET. 

(Reporter,  Ashton-u  rider- Lyme. 

Patter,  patter,  little  feet, 
Making  melody  so  sweet ; 
Music  we  all  love  to  hear, 
Charming  to  the  list'ning  ear  ; 
Never  weary  in  the  light, 
Tireless  in  the  shades  of  night ; 
Restless  little  feet  at  play, 
Patter,  patter  all  the  day. 

Patter,  patter,  little  feet, 
'Mong  the  roses  blooming  sweet, 
"Where  the  robin  sings  his  lay 
And  the  precious  children  play ; 
Summer  skies  above  the  glow, 
Bright  as  baby's  eyes  below, 
Winsome  little  feet  that  stray, 
Patter,  patter  all  the  day. 

Patter,  patter,  little  feet, 
Straying  where  the  brooklets  meet, 
Flitting  o'er  the  meadows  fair, 
Seeking  pleasure  everywhere. 
Fondly  answ'ring  love's  sweet  call, 
Bringing  bliss  of  life  to  all. 
Precious  little  feet  at  play, 
Patter,  patter  all  the  day. 

 ^■BaaoaQQQoaaBge.   , 

TWO  OPINIONS. 

•Cxpress,  Constantinople. 

his'n. 

"  I  would  not  be  a  girl,"  said  Jack, 

"  Because  they  have  no  fun ; 
They  cannot  go  a-fishing,  nor 

A-shooting  with  a  gun  ; 
They  cannot  climb  up  trees  for  fruit, 

Nor  bathe  without  a  bathing  dress, 
Which  is  no  fun  at  all. 

And  when  a  girl  becomes  a  woman, 
They  still  have  lots  of  woeses, 

For  if  they  love  a  man  they've  got 
To  wait  till  he  proposes." 

her'n. 

I  would  not  be  a  boy,"  said  May, 

"  For  boys  are  nasty  things, 
With  pockets  filled  with  hooks  and  knives, 

And  nails  and  tops  and  strings, 
And  when  a  boy  becomes  a  man, 

He's  got  to  buy  girls  rings ; 
And  when  upon  a  girl  a  youth 

Has  squandered  all  his  money, 
And  she  goes  off  with  some  one  else 

Perhaps  he  don't  feel  funny !" 


OH,   TELL   ME,    IS  IT  LOVE? 

Constitution,  Atlanta. 

I'm  feeling  very  strange  of  late ; 

All  is  not  right,  I  fear, 
My  mind's  approaching  such  a  state, 

'Twere  mild  to  call  it  queer. 
It  first  began  with  writing  verse, 

And  seeking  rhymes  for  "  dove ;  " 
But  now  it's  daily  growing  worse — 

Oh,  tell  me,  is  it  love  ? 

I  spend  a  fortune  in  perfumes  ; 

My  sweetie  bill's  immense  ; 
I  buy  the  rarest  kind  of  blooms. 

Regardless  of  expense ; 
I  pose  before  the  glass  and  smile 

In  every  sort  of  way ; 
I  turn  and  bow  in  every  style — 

Now,  is  it  love  ?    Oh,  say ! 

To  woman's  charms  so  long  quite  proof, 

Smiles,  blushes,  dimples,  all, 
From  each  bright  snare  I  held  aloof, 

And  viewed  my  comrades  fall. 
Who  would  have  dreamed  that  ever  I 

Would  keep  a  female  glove, 
And  blush  and  kiss  it  on  the  sly — 

Oh,  tell  me,  is  it  love  ? 

I  do  not  eat  enough  to  keep 

A  humming-bird  alive. 
They  say  I  babble  in  my  sleep 

Such  honeyed  thoughts  I  hive. 
I  know  I  stammer  when  I  speak ; 

My  hands  are  in  my  way. 
A  certain  doorstep  makes  me  weak — 

Now,  is  it  love  ?    Oh,  say  ! 

I  used  to  laugh  at  stars  and  moons 

As  only  fit  for  "  chaff;" 
Now  I  go  humming  old  love  tunes 

And  hardly  ever  laugh. 
I  seek  by  night  a  vine- wreathed  house, 

And  watch  a  light  above, 
Then  sneak  away  just  like  a  mouse — 

Oh,  tell  me,  is  it  love  ? 

Within  my  brain  queer  fancies  come, 

And  problems  strange  and  new  : 
If  one  lives  on  a  certain  sum, 

How  much  will  serve  for  two  ? 
And  then  anon  I'm  darkly  sad, 

And  then  I'm  wildly  gay. 
Oh,  tell  me,  am  I  growing  mad  ? 

Or  is  it  love  ?    Oh,  say ! 
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Journalists  of  ?o~f>ay, 


MR.   H.   GILZEAN   RE  ID. 

Proprietor  of  the  Northern  Daily  Telegraph. 


R.  H.  G.  REID  is  a  pushing  Scotch- 
man who  is  more  a  man  of  business 
than  a  journalist,  if  you  take  the 
journalist  to  mean  a  man  who  edits 
rather  than  owns  his  newspaper. 
He  was  born  fifty-five  years  ago  in 
Aberdeenshire,  for  like  the  editor 
of  The  Newcastle  Leader,  and  many 
another  journalist  in  London,  he  hails  from  the 
very  far  north.  He  began  life  as  a  farmer's  boy, 
and  some  of  his  early  companions  are  to  this  day 
carrying  farm -yard  manure 
about  the  fields  of  Aberdeen- 
shire, wondering  occasionally, 
perhaps,  how  Hugh  Gilzean 
Reid  managed  to  get  on. 

He  got  on  by  pushing.  From 
the  plough  he  went  to  be  a 
teacher  in  an  elementary  school, 
and  like  all  boys  of  ambition 
in  Scotland  he  determined  that 
he  would  "  wag  his  pow  "  in  a 
pulpit,  and  so  devoted  his  spare 
time  to  mastering  the  rudi- 
ments of  Latin,  Greek,  theology, 
and  metaphysics.  For  some 
reason  or  other  he  did  not  go 
to  College,  but  went  instead 
to  the  Press. 

His  first  editorship  was  on  a 
small  Edinburgh  paper,  but 
even  at  that  time  he  was  not 
content  to  be  only  an  editor. 
His  first  venture  in  other 
spheres  was  a  sixth  attempt 
to  found  a  Co-operative  Build- 
ing Company ;  then  he  went 
back  to  his  native  county,  and 
established  The  Buchan  Observer,  but  it  did  not  take 
long  to  discover  that  if  e  oney  was  to  be  made,  it 
must  be  picked  up  elsewhere  than  among  the  hills 
of  the  north-east  of  Scotland.  The  Cleveland 
iron  trade  was  then  booming  its  best ;  he 
came  to  Middlesbrough,  and  established  an 
evening  paper  there,  which  is  now  known 
as  The  North  Eastern  Daily  Gazette. 

In  his  own  district  he  was  more  known  for  the 
interest  which  he  took  in  the  fortunes  of  Joseph 
Dodds,late  Member  of  Parliament  for  Stockton,  and 
in  the  various  ironworks  with  which  that  enterpris- 
ing solicitor  was  connected ,1than  with  journalistic 
work  pure  and  simple.  Mr.  Reid  was  fortunate 
in  his  speculations,  which  was  more  than  could 
be  said  about  his  patron,  and  after  he  succeeded 
in  making  sufficient  capital  he  developed  his 
paper,  and  afterwards  added  to  his  newspaper 
ventures. 


H.  G.  REID 


In  1883,  he  co-operated  with  Andrew  Carnegie 
in  the  most  gigantic  attempt  to  control  the 
English  press  which  has  yet  been  made  by  any 
syndicate.  The  Carnegie  ring  was  to  control 
echoes  in  every  great  centre  of  population  in  the 
kingdom.  They  acquired  the  London  EcJw,  and 
half  a  dozen  other  Echoes  here,  there,  and  else- 
where. The  great  scheme,  however,  did  not  fulfil 
the  expectations  of  its  promoters,  and  after  a  time 
Mr.  Carnegie  discovered  that  his  mission  was  more 
in  making  iron  than  in  controlling  newspapers. 
It  was  in  connection  with  this  syndicate  that  Mr. 
Reid  first  came  to  Birmingham,  where  he  now 
resides.  His  most  successful 
venture,  however,  was  three 
years  later,  when  he  established 
The  Northern  Daily  Telegraph 
in  Blackburn,  a  penny  paper 
which  has  an  immense  circula- 
tion, but  which  rests  very 
chiefly  upon  the  success  with 
which  it  caters  to  the  sporting 
proclivities  of  the  Lancashire 
lad.  Mr.  Reid  had  also  a  share 
in  establishing  The  Argosy  of 
Birmingham,  but  that  has  not 
been  so  remarkable  a  success. 
Mr.  Reid  has  written  one  or 
two  books  of  varying  merit, 
the  one  entitled  Old  Oscar, 
and  the  other  dealing  with  the 
dwellings  of  the  people.  He 
is  a  "  drefful  smart  man  "  and 
a  self-made  man,  and  some- 
times he  makes  his  adversaries 
feel  that  it  is  a  good  thing 
that  nobody  else  was  respon- 
sible for  his  creation  but  Mr. 
H.  G.  Reid. 

Then  he  has  occupied  the 
position  of  President  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  Journalists,  and  occupied  a  seat  in 
Parliament  as  Member  of  Parliament  for  Aston 
Manor  during  the  short-lived  Parliament  of 
1885. 

In  1886  he  was  defeated,  and  has  since  been 
twice  defeated  for  other  constituencies.  It  is 
safe,  however,  to  say  that  he  is  much  too  tough 
and  pushing  a  man  to  be  disheartened  if  he  were 
defeated  a  dozen  times.  The  energy  and  ambition 
which  brought  him  from  the  plough  tail  to  be 
M.P.  for  Aston  Manor  in  1885  will  once  more 
land  him  within  the  walls  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  perhaps  ultimately  in  the  Upper 
House. 

Baron  Gilzean  would  not  be  a  bad  title,  and, 
as  he  has  already  two  country  houses  and  three 
papers,  there  is  little  doubt  of.  his  ability  to 
support  a  peerage. 
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MISS   MARY  FRANCES  BILLINGTON, 

Of  The  Daily  Graphic. 


enterprise, 


ISS  MARY  FRANCES  BILLING- 
TON is  one  of  the  two  or  three 
most  successful  women  journalists 
in  Great  Britain.  She  has  proved 
what  few  editors  till  lately  would 
admit  to  be  possible,  namely,  that 
women  make  excellent  all-round 
journalists,  given  a  certain  natural 
aptitude  and  opportunity.  Too  often  the  lady 
member  of  the  staff  is  only  asked  to  do  work 
which  is  supposed  to  be  of  an  especially  feminine 
nature.  In  America  editors  have  long  ago  found 
out  that  journalism  is  a  field  equally  open  to  men 
and  women,  and  that  there  are  many  things  which 
a  woman  can  do  successfully  where  her  male 
comrade  must  fail,  not  from  lack  of 
but  from  the  want  of  some 
specially  feminine  quality. 

Miss  Billington  was  born 
and  spent  her  early  youth  at 
Chalbury,  a  pretty  village 
buried  in  the  heart  of  Dorset- 
shire. Her  first  published 
article  was  a  Globe  turnover 
concerning  "Last  Resources," 
and  for  some  time  she  con- 
tributed regularly  to  this 
column. 

Chance  then  made  her  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Passmore 
Edwards,  the  proprietor  and 
editor  of  The  Echo,  and  it  was 
he  who  offered  her  a  per- 
manent position  on  his  staff 
and  brought  her  to  London; 
but  long  before  she  came  to 
town  she  was  earning  enough 
to  keep  herself,  and  had  fully 
proved  that  she  possessed  the 
journalistic  instinct. 

After  doing  excellent  work  on 
The  Echo  she  joined  The  Sunday 


literary  rather  than  literal,  and  should  deal  with 
novelty  rather  than  news. 

She  declares  that  if  women  will  only  realise 
where  their  true  openings  on  the  press  lie,  they 
will  find  plenty  of  work  to  do,  and  without  any 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  men.  Among  the  qualifi- 
cations essential  to  a  woman's  success  in  journalism, 
she  gives  a  very  high  place  to  physical  health. 

In  the  editorial  and  sub-editorial  departments, 
neither  of  which  are  as  yet  invaded  by  women  in 
first-class  journalism,  there  is  a  semblance  of 
regularity  about  the  work,  but  directly  one  is 
"sent  out"  that  vanishes,  and  the  'journalist, 
whether  man  or  woman,  must  be  prepared  to  work 
morning,  noon  or  night.  Hence  it  is  that  before 
a  woman  enters  the  profession  she  should  think 
how  long  her  health  will  endure  the  strain'  in- 
separable from  it. 

However,  Miss  Billington  is  the  best  proof  that 
a  lady  journalist  can  achieve  success  of  no  mean 
order  as  an  all-round  member 
of  a  newspaper  staff.  Her  tall, 
slim,  well-dressed  figure  is  to 
be  met  with  here,  there,  and 
everywhere,  from  aWhitechapel 
gymnasium  to  a  Royal  wedding, 
or  odd  religious  ceremony.  She 
was  the  only  lady  member  of 
the  whole  Press  at  Sandring- 
hanijwhen  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
died,  and  there  is  scarcely  an 
important  event,  or  great  func- 
tion, which  has  taken  place 
during  the  last  few  years  at 
which  she  has  not  assisted  in  a 
professional  capacity. 

Her  methods  are  not  those 
of  the  new  journalism,  and 
trans- Atlantic  newspapers  are 
to  her  an  abomination.  Still 
she  considers  that  without 
asking  The  Times  to  sacrifice 
a  column  of  Parliamentary 
debate  in  order  to  make  way 
for  letters  on  the  nia-king  of 


MISS  BILLINGTON. 


Times,  where  her  descriptive 
articles  concerning  life  both  in  the  West  and  East- 
End  under  many  aspects  were  much  noticed  and 
copied  into  other  journals.  When  The  Daily 
Graphic  was  started  the  assistant  editor,  Mr. 
Hammond  Hall,  who  had  known  Miss  Billington 
during  his  connection  with  The  Sunday  Times, 
mentioned  her  to  Mr.  Heath  Joyce  as  being  one 
of  the  best  all-round  journalists  in  London,  and 
so,  though  she  still  continues  to  contribute 
occasional  articles  to  other  papers,  most  of  her 
work  is  done  for  the  clever  daily  illustrated 
sheet  which  has  from  the  first  number  devoted 
special  attention  to  those  subjects  attractive  to 
women. 

Miss  Billington  is  strongly  attached  to  her  pro- 
fession, but  she  is  of  opinion  that  journalism,  in 
the  sense  understood  of  men,  is  a  profession  only 
fitted  for  women  in  an  extremely  limited  degree. 
She  considers  that  women's  part  in  it  should  be 


omelettes,  or  suggesting  that 


the  Money  Market  might  be 
alternated  by  hints  on  children's  frocks,  there  is 
ample  room  in  a  newspaper  for  articles  and  para- 
graphs which  can  not  only  be  written  by  women 
journalists,  but  which  are  possibly  all  the  better 
for  being  dealt  with  from  the  feminine  point  of 
view. 

It  is  one  of  Miss  Billington's  particular  aversions 
to  be  classed  among  the  "  strong-minded  "  of  her 
sex,  and  she  is  keenly  opposed  to  the  extension  of 
the  franchise  to  women.  She  prides  herself  on 
being  "womanly"  in  the  old-fashioned  sense  of 
the  word,  and  is  not  only  theoretically  a  good 
housekeeper  but  is  a'  proficient  cook,  and  can 
make  both  bread  and  butter.  Her  practical 
knowledge  of  such  homely  topics  often  stands  her 
in  good  stead  in  the  journalistic  discussion 
of  matters  of  domestic  concern.  Her  favourite 
pastime  is  driving,  and  she  is  a  good  whip,  under- 
standing horses  well. 
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M.  BSCOPPIBR. 

Of  Le  Petit  Journal. 


r'HE  Petit  Journal  is  a  Republic,  or  rather 
a  Triumvirate.  There  are  three  prin- 
cipal departments,  and  each  depart- 
ment has  its  chief,  so  that  M.  Escoffier 
cannot  be  called  the  editor,  although 
he  is  by  far  the  most  important 
member  of  the  staff.  As  "  Thomas 
Grimm "  he  is  the  principal  leader- 
writer,  and  together  with  M.  Cassigneul,  the 
general  manager,  labours  unceasingly  to  make  the 
popular  paper  attractive  and  agreeable  to  its 
enormous  circle  of  readers. 

Born  fifty-five  years  ago  at  Serignon,  he  began 
life  as  a  solicitor,  but  soon  found  that  he  could 
only  be  happy  in  journalism.  From  the  age  of 
twenty  he  therefore  became  a  constant  contributor 
to  various  leading  Paris  newspapers,  and  in  1863 
joined  the  staff  of  the  paper 
in  connection  with  which  he 
has  been  known  since. 

The  most  striking  difference 
between  French  and  English 
journalism  is  that  abroad  the 
proprietor  of  a  paper  generally 
takes  an  active  part  in  its 
management,  and  thus  M. 
Marinoni  is  master  at  The  Petit 
Journal.  Every  Saturday  he 
spends  some  two  hours  with  his 
staff,  and  discusses  everything  : 
the  political  policy  of  the 
coming  week,  the  literary  and 
political  articles,  and  above  all 
the  feuilleton,  that  is  to  say  the 
serial  story,  which  is  the  most 
important  feature  of  the  paper. 

Ten  readers  out  of  twelve 
buy  The  Petit  Journal  in  order 
to  read  the  novel,  and  M. 
Escoffier  believes  that  the  great 
success  of  the  paper  has  been 
owing  to  the  clever  way  in 
which  the  stories  have  been 
arranged  for  by  the  proprietor. 
Sometimes  M.  Marinoni  will  pay  a  popular  author 
.£2,000  for  the  serial  rights  of  a  blood  and 
thunder  tale,  and  then  spend  over  £8,000  in 
advertising  it.  Once  a  week  a  literary  supplement 
is  published  crammed  full  of  short  stories  and  in- 
teresting articles. 

M.  E  scoffier,  whose  personality  by  the  way  has 
really  become  sunk  in  that  of  "  Thomas  Grimm," 
has  one  of  the  most  comfortable  and  scholarly 
rooms  in  The  Petit  Journal  editorial  department, 
and  there  telephones  and  some  dozen  speaking 
tubes  lie  close  to  his  hand.  The  walls  are  covered 
with  pigeon  holes,  in  which  are  kept  the  many 
MSS.  which  pour  in  every  day,  for  The  Petit 
Journal  is  known  to  pay  2|.d.  a  line  for  short 
stories,  and  this  tempts  its  readers  of  all  classes 
and  conditions  to  try  their  hands  at  writing. 

M.  Escoffier's  views  on  modern  journalism  are 
interesting.    He  does  not  believe  in  signatures, 


M.  ESCOFFIER 


and  thinks  that  the  advantages  of  anonymity  are 
enormous,  excepting,  of  course,  in  the  case  of 
fiction.  He  advises  young  writers  to  try  writing 
stories  in  preference  to  entering  the  path  of 
journalism.  He  himself  has  written  half  a  dozen 
very  successful  feuilletons,  and  declares  that  there 
is  nothing  that  pays  so  well,  especially  if  the 
writer  has  a  style  that  pleases  one  of  the  many 
publics  who  spend  their  spare  time  in  reading 
stories. 

He  is  a  great  believer  in  the  personal  relation 
between  editor  and  public.  The  Petit  Journal  is 
looked  upon  as  "  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  " 
by  hundreds  and  thousands  of  people  all  over 
France  ;  in  short,  the  correspondence  column  is 
one  of  the  features  of  the  paper.  Questions  pour 
in  every  day — political,  medical,  social,  financial — 
but  questions  concerning  investments  are  never 
answered.  One  day,  an  old  lady  sent  in  .£600  and 
asked  the  editor  to  invest  it  for  her,  saying  that 
she  could  not  trust  any  one  else. 

Next  to  the  correspondence 
column  and  the  stories,  the 
"  Book  of  Honour,"  in  which  is 
printed  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons who  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  some  heroic  feat 
during  the  week,  is  the  most 
popular  feature.  Some  idea  of 
the  intimate  relations  which 
exist  between  The  Petit  Journal 
and  its  readers  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  if  anything 
of  any  special  interest  occurs 
even  in  a  most  out-of-the-way 
hamlet  in  far  off  Provence  or 
Brittany,  not  one,  but  ten 
amateur  special  correspondents 
send  in  "  copy "  for  nothing 
to  their  beloved  journal. 
Unattached  reporters  are  thus 
always  on  the  look-out  for  news 
that  may  prove  of  general  in- 
terest to  the  readers  of  the 
paper.  Four,  eight,  or  twelve 
shillings  is  paid  for  an  item  of 
original  news. 
It  is  specially  worthy  of  note  that  the  editorial 
department  takes  nothing  from  the  news  agencies  ; 
everything  must  be  original,  "  no  flimsy  need 
apply."  Still,  a  feature  is  made  of  colonial  and 
foreign  intelligence,  and  news  regarding  the' 
French  army  in  Tonquin  is  a  speciality,  for  scarce 
a  reader  of  The  Petit  Journal  is  not  more  or  less 
interested  in  some  lad  engaged  in  fighting  the 
deadly  Tonkinois.  When  "Thomas  Grimm"  is 
not  in  his  pleasant  study  in  the  Hue  Lafayette,  he- 
is  spending  his  Sunday  afternoons  on  the  river 
Seine,  for  he  is  a  follower  of  Isaac  Walton. 

M.  Escoffier  is  devoted  to  his  paper,  and  does 
not  often  care  to  take  a  holiday  away  from  the 
Rue  Lafayette.  He  does  not  go  much  into  general 
society,  but  no  journalistic  gathering  is  considered 
complete  without  the  presence  of  "  Thomas 
Grimm,"  whose  pleasant,  stalwart  presence  is  one- 
of  the  bulwarks  of  contemporary  Paris  journalism. 
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MR.  T.  P.  O'CONNOR,  M  P., 

El>ITOK-PjiOPRIETOR    OF    THE    SUNDAY  SUN. 


S&R.  THOMAS  POWER  O'CONNOR, 
to  give  him  his  full  name,  has  made 
himself  a  power  in  modern  politics 
and  modern  journalism.  Although 
not  yet  forty-five  years  of  age 
he  has  started  two  newspapers, 
written  endless  pamphlets  and 
articles,  and  has  done  more  all- 
-round work  than  many  older  men  who  have  spent 
all  their  lives  in  newspaper  offices. 

Educated  at  Queen's  College,  Galway,  he  always 
made  up  his  mind  to  be  a  journalist,  and  to  this 
end  taught  himself  shorthand,  French  and  German. 
After  three  years  hard  apprenticeship  on  a  small 
Dublin  paper  "  Tay  Pay,"  as  he  is  familiarly  called 
by  both  friends  and  foes,  came  to  London,  and 
was  fortunate  enough  to  get 
an  engagement  on  The  Daily 
Telegraph  as  foreign  sub-editor. 

Some  years,  however,  passed 
away  before  his  really  remark- 
able gift  of  eloquent  and  clear 
writing  became  at  all  'recog- 
nised. Still  Mr.  O'Connor 
never  regrets  this  period  of 
enforced  inaction,  for  it  taught 
him  the  "  ropes "  of  London 
journalism  as  nothing  else  could 
have  done.  Always  a  violent 
Radical,  his  chance  came  in 
1875,  when  he  published  a 
biography  of  Lord  Beaconsfield 
under  the  title  of  Benjamin 
Disraeli,  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field. 

The  high  literary  merit  of 
the  work  attracted  consider- 
able attention,  though  it  was, 
of  course,  received  with  widely 
different  feelings  by  the  Liberal 
and  Conservative  parties  ;  but 
practically  it  made  "  Tay  Pay," 
for  shortly  after  its  appearance 
he  was  asked  to  stand  for  Galway  at  the  General 
Election  of  1880,  and  as  the  latest  Irish  M.P.  he 
soon  became  one  of  the  most  active  and  prominent 
members  of  the  party  led  by  Mr.  Parnell.  His 
work  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  never  allowed, 
however,  to  interfere  with  his  journalism,  his  next 
success  in  which  was  his  sketches  of  Parliamentary 
proceedings  in  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  Many 
guesses  were  made  as  to  the  authorship,  but  the 
secret  was  well  kept. 

The  year  following  his  entry  into  Parliament 
he  accepted  an  offer  to  lecture  in  America  on  the 
Irish  cause ;  this  tour,  which  extended  over  seven 
months,  was  a  huge  success,  and  brought  in  a  good 
sum  of  money  to  the  Home  Rule  cause. 

Some  five  years  ago,  Mr.  O'Connor  started  The 
Star,  and  was  for  some  time  editor  and  managing 
director,  but  owing  to  differences  with  his  co-pro- 
prietors, he  agreed  to  give  up  his  share  for  a  con- 
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sicleration,  and  retired  for  the  time  being  from 
militant  journalism. 

At  present  he  is  editor  and  proprietor  of  The 
Sunday  Sim,  a  high  class  Liberal  weekly,  which 
makes  literature  a  great  speciality.  Mr.  O'Connor 
is  a  tremendous  worker,  and  has  beaten  the  record 
as  regards  the  speed  with  which  journalistic 
"  copy "  can  be  turned  out  at  short  notice.  He 
wrote  a  Life  of  Parnell,  after  the  latter's  sudden 
death,  in  thirty  hours,  and  with  his  Remington 
type- writer  can  put  his  thoughts  into  black  and 
white  almost  as  quickly  as  he  thinks.  The  four- 
column  review  of  some  book  of  the  week,  which 
takes  up  the  first  page  of  The  Sunday  Sun,  is 
invariably  due  to  the  editor.  He  also  writes  the 
leader,  most  of  the  political  notes,  and  usually  a 
long  article  in  the  body  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  O'Connor  is  a  typical  Irishman  in  appear- 
ance and  his  brogue  is  so  thick  that  you  could  cut  it 
with  a  knife  and  fry  it.    He  is  proud  of  his 
nationality,  and  knows  more 
^  about     Irish     history  than 

many  professed  historians  who 
have  made  the  Emerald  Isle 
their  life  -  long  study.  He 
is  a  great  traveller,  and  not 
only  on  the  St.  George's 
Channel,  for  during  the  last 
General  Election  he  managed 
to  speak  on  about  sixty  per 
cent,  of  the  Liberal  platforms 
in  Great  Britain,  and  every- 
where to  enormous  audiences. 

As  an  editor  "Tay  Pay"  is 
much  liked  by  his  staff ;  he  has 
a  quick  instinct  where  journal- 
istic ability  is  concerned,  and 
has  trained  more  than  one  of 
his  clever  younger  comrades  on 
the  London  Press.  Politics 
and  literature  are  his  chief 
interests,  and  he  wTould  have 
made  but  a  poor  news  editor. 
Even  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons he  never  forgets  his 
readers,  and  every  little  in- 
cident or  anecdote  is  stored  up 
writh  a  view  to  ultimate  publication.  This  pecu- 
liarity makes  his  biographical  notices  especially 
interesting.  A  good  party  man  he  is  loyal 
to  his  chiefs,  and  never  criticises  their  line  of 
action  even  when  he  himself  entirely  differs  from 
them . 

When  he  parted  from  The  Star  a  clause  in  the 
agreement  bound  him  under  not  to  edit  or  start 
another  daily  paper  in  London  for  at  least  three 
years ;  this  time  has  now  nearly  expired,  and  it 
is  said  that  the  moment  he  feels  free  "Tay  Pay  " 
will  plunge  once  more  into  daily  journalism.  Mean- 
while The  Sunday  Sun  has  all  his  thought  and 
care.  He  has  not  made  it  pay  yet,  but  he  con- 
soles himself  with  the  thought  that  his  weekly 
loss  is  dwindling  like  daylight  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  He  is  not  so  stout  as  he  used  to  be, 
and  some  day  he  hopes  to  be  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown — not  in  Dublin,  but  in  London. 
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MR.   CHARLES  RUSSELL, 

President  of  the  Insiitute  of  Journalists. 


CHARLES  RUSSELL,  the  new 
President  of  the  Institute  of  J our- 
nalists,  is  the  first  editor  as 
distinguished  from  a  newspaper  pro- 
prietor, who  has  been  offered  this 
honour.  A  better  man  could  not 
have  been  chosen.  One  of  his 
principles  in  life  is  to  do  everything 
lie  undertakes  thoroughly,  and  the  Institute  will 
feel  the  benefit  of  having  for  their  temporary 
head  a  practical  working  journalist,  and  one  of  the 
most  popular  editors  in  Scotland,  where,  greatly 
owing  to  his  efforts,  The  Glasgow  Herald  has 
attained  an  important  position  in  Unionist  centres. 

Born  in  Edinburgh  just  fifty-two  years  ago, 
Mr.  Charles  Russell  was  originally  destined  to 
become  a  schoolmaster,  and 
with  that  object  in  view  became 
a  member  of  the  Edinburgh 
University,  taking  up  as  special 
subjects  mathematics  and 
medicine.  A  true  citizen  of 
the  Athens  of  the  North,  he 
had,  even  in  those  early  days, 
an  intense  love  of  literature, 
and  the  desire  many  cultivated 
Scotch  students  seem  to  have, 
of  obtaining  some  kind  of 
writing  work.  He  therefore 
learnt  shorthand,  and  reported 
;for  his  own  satisfaction  all  the 
lectures,  speeches,  and  sermons 
he  heard.  He  was  twenty- 
three  years  of  age  when  a 
.friend  obtained  for  him  a 
reporter's  post  on  the  staff 
of  The  Caledonian  Mercury. 
Throwing  up  all  thought  of 
schoolmasterships,  he  accepted 
and  there  served  a  hard  appren- 
ticeship, doing  every  kind  of 
journalistic  work.  At  the 
-end  of  twelve  months  he  was 
fortunate  enough  to  enter  the  office  of  The  Leeds 
Mercury,  then,  as  now,  one  of  the  best  provincial 
newspapers  in  Great  Britain. 

At  that  time,  in  1864,  the  news  agencies  of 
to-day  were  non-existent,  and  our  familiar  friend, 
the  London  Correspondent,  had  not  yet  arisen 
on  the  horizon.  Mr.  Charles  Russell  can 
boast  of  having  been  the  original  London  letter- 
writer,  for  The  Mercury  was  the  first  pro- 
vincial paper  to  attempt  this  kind  of  work, 
and  the  late  Sir  Edward  Baines,  the  then  pro- 
prietor, chose  the  clever  young  Scotch  reporter  to 
try  the  experiment.  Although  comparatively  new 
to  journalism,  and  an  entire  stranger  to  London 
life,  Mr.  Russell  quickly  became  known  for  his 
brilliant  daily  correspondence  to  The  Mercury. 
He  was  indefatigable  in  collecting  news  of  every 
kind — literary,  social  and  political — for  the  paper, 
Edward  Baines,  who  was  at  that 
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time  M.P.  for  Leeds,  he  was  able  to  assist  at  many 
private  meetings  held  at  the  houses  of  the  Liberal 
leaders,  from  which  ordinary  reporters  would  have 
been  excluded.  Long  before  he  was  thirty  his 
reputation  as  an  accurate  and  clever  special 
correspondent  was  established  on  a  solid  basis, 
and  he  was  constantly  asked  to  act  as  London 
representative  of  colonial  and  foreign  papers.  So 
entirely  did  he  become  a  Londoner  during  the  ten 
years  he  spent  at  this  kind  of  work  that  it  was  a 
surprise  to  many  of  his  friends  when  he  accepted 
an  offer  from  the  Glasgow  Herald  to  become 
assistant-editor  to  Dr.  Stoddart.  Once  in  Scotland 
again,  his  general  knowledge  of  men  and  things 
proved  of  great  value,  and  the  Herald  political 
leaders  were  quoted  far  and  wide  for  their  acumen 
and  accuracy.  He  also  organised  a  literary 
department  long  before  his  paper's  provincial 
rivals  had  thought  of  doing  such  a  thing.  In  1887 
Dr.  Stoddart  resigned,  and  Mr.  Russell  was 
appointed  to  the  sole  editor- 
ship of  The  Glasgow  Herald. 

Taking  both  life  and  his 
journalistic  mission  intensely 
in  earnest,  Mr.  Charles  Russell 
finds  most  of  his  interests,  and 
all  his  occupation,  in  his  paper. 
Although  he  keeps  well  in 
touch  with  London  he  does 
not  often  care  to  leave  Glas- 
gow,where  he  is  ever  devising 
new  improvements  in  The 
Herald.  A  careful  and  scholarly 
writer  his  articles  and  leaders 
are  models  of  good  English  and 
solid  eloquence.  On  the  whole 
he  is  in  favour  of  anonymous 
work,although  none  know  better 
than  he  the  value  of  a  name. 

Mr.  Russell  has  many  times 
been  pressed  to  take  some  share 
in  the  municipal  government 
of  the  town  of  Glasgow,  and 
he  was  asked  to  stand  in  the 
Unionist  interest  before  the 
late  General  Election.  Public 
life  seems  to  have  no  charm  for 
him,  and  up  to  the  present  time  he  has  always 
refused  every  offer  of  the  kind  made  him. 

The  President  of  the  Institute  of  Journalists 
has  never  forgotten  his  own  early  days  ;  he  is 
always  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  any  young 
fellow  who  wants  to  become  a  journalist  ;  and  to 
have  been  trained  in  Tlie  Glasgoiv  Herald  office  is 
a  good  certificate  of  character  and  ability  in  our 
provincial  press  world.  In  himself  Mr.  Russell  is 
a  thorough  Scot ;  shy  and  retiring  in  manner,  he 
yet  can  talk  well  and  eloquently  on  any  given 
subject  of  general  or  particular  interest.  He  is 
proud  of  his  profession  and  thinks  that  everything 
should  be  done  to  worthily  uphold  its  honour. 
The  Institute  have  been  lucky  in  securing  such  a 
man  to  look  after  their  interests  during  the 
coming  year,  for  unlike  most  literary  journalists 
he  has  a  very  good  business  head,  and  would  have 
made  as  good  a  manager  as  editor. 
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MR.   E.   L  GODKIN, 

Editor  of  The  New  York  Nation. 


E.  L.  GODKIN  is  of  all 
American  editors  the  least  Ameri- 
can. Like  many  other  Americans, 
he  was  born  in  the  old  country,  and 
carried  to  the  New  World  the  Old 
World  conceptions  of  the  import- 
ance of  sobriety  of  statement,  and 
moderation  in  the  use  of  head- 
lines. Mr.  Godkin,  by-the-bye,  figured  somewhat 
conspicuously  and  disagreeably  for  himself  in  the 
recent  cholera  scare  at  New  York,  for  he  was  one 
of  the  passengers  on  board  the  ill-fated  steamer 
which  was  sent  down  to  Hoffman  Island  to  land 
several  hundred  passengers  from  a  vessel  on  which 
cholera  had  broken  out,  and  shared  the  privations 
and  miseries  of  his  unfortunate  fellow-passengers. 

He  was  educated  at  Silcoates  in  Yorkshire, 
the  same  place  where  Mr. 
Newnes  and  Mr.  Stead  were  at 
school.  Silcoates  School  is  a 
strictly  denominational  institu- 
tion, being  established  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  the  sons 
of  Congregational  ministers, 
and  Mr.  Godkin,  like  Mr. 
Newnes,  Mr.  Stead,  Mr. 
Wemyss  Reid,  and  Mr.  Baines, 
was  the  son  of  a  Congregation- 
alist  minister. 

It  is  so  long  ago  since  he  was 
at  school  that  most  people  have 
forgotten  his  Silcoatian  con- 
nection, but  every  one  knows 
him  as  the  editor  of  The  New 
York  Nation. 

The  New  York  Nation  is  a 
weekly  paper  about  the  size  of 
our  Athenamm,  and  for  many 
years  it  held  a  position  of  un- 
disputed supremacy  among  the 
literary  organs  of  America.  It 
is  one  of  the  few  journals  pub- 
lished in  America  whose  cir- 
culation is  co-extensive  with  the 
Republic,  and  which  is  as  remarkable  for  its  quality 
as  for  its  diffusion.  For  many  years  The  Nation 
was  an  indispensable  visitor  to  every  journalistic 
sanctum  in  the  Republic,  and  through  the 
widely-circulated  sheets  Mr.  Godkin  was  able  to 
dominate  the  public  opinion  of  the  American 
Democracy.  It  is  a  scholarly  journal,  somewhat 
of  the  "  blue  china "  variety.  Professor  Bryce 
used  to  be  one  of  its  contributors  in  this  country, 
and  it  is  studiously,  and  sometimes  even  offen- 
sively, dignified  and  superior. 

Mr.  Godkin  may  be  regarded  as  the  high  priest  of 
the  Mugwump  sect.  A  "  Mugwump  "  is  a  Repub- 
lican who  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  vote  the  party 
ticket  under  all  circumstances,  even  if  it  should  be- 
come an  article  of  faith  with  the  party  managers 
that  two  and  two  make  six,  and  that  the  right  way 
to  print  the  decalogue  is  to  omit  all  the  "  nots."  They 
first  came  into  prominence  at  the  time  when  Mr. 
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Cleveland  was  elected,  and  one  of  the  great 
problems  of  the  present  pending  Election  is  how 
far  Mr.  Godkin  and  his  faithful  flock  will  be 
able  to  weaken  the  Republican  majority  next 
November. 

Mr.  Godkin  is  an  honest  man,  a  fearless  man. 
and,  on  the 
magnetic  man 
rather  the  democratic  heart,  of  his  adopted  country, 
does  not  expand  to  him.  He  is  just  a  trifle  too 
superior,  but  he  is  an  element  which  makes 
for  righteousness,  and  his  voice,  although  for  a 
long  time  it  was  as  that  of  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness,  is  now  echoed  by  many  more  lusty  and 
blatant  organs  of  public  opinion  than  that  which 
he  has  directed.  In  the  cause  of  municipal 
reform,  and  generally  in  the  advocacy  of  all  that 
makes  for  a  pure  and  honest  administration,  Mr. 
Godkin  has  done  good  service,  and  will  still  do 
good  service. 

Of  Amerian  journalism  he 
has  the  poorest  opinion,  declar- 
ing that  two  of  the  greatest 
evils  which  are  enough  to  make 
men  despair  of  the  Republic 
are  the  "  blacks"  of  the  South, 
and  the  white  editors,  who,  un- 
fortunately, are  not  confined  to 
any  one  quarter  of  the  Re- 
public. There  is  sometimes  a 
pessimistic  vein  in  him,  but 
he  fights  on  and  fights  man- 
fully. Were  he  but  charged 
with  a  little  bit  more  of  the 
glow  of  human  sympathy  he 
would  have  been  much  more 
powerful  than  he  is  ;  but  no 
more  eminent,  respectable  and 
worthy  journalist  ever  sat  in 
the  editorial  chair. 

The  Nation  has,  as  its  weekly 
tender,  The  Neiv  York  Evening 
Post,  a  journal  which  is  pub- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  an  evening  paper,  even 
in  America,  can  be  scholarly, 
cultivated,  accurate,  and  reason- 
able. It  is,  perhaps,  sometimes  too  conscious 
of  those  virtues,  but  when  there  is  only  one 
righteous  man  in  a  city,  we  cannot  be  surprised  if 
he  should  occasionally  think  that  he  is  justified  in 
putting  on  a  little  side.  Nevertheless,  his  satellites, 
both  on  the  New  York  Nation  and  the  Evening 
Post,  swear  by  him.  He  is  occasionally  autocratic 
enough  and  to  spare,  for,  as  all  true  journalists 
should  be,  he  has  a  decided  opinion  of  his  own, 
and  will  have  things  done  his  way  and  no  other. 
To  the  tyro  in  journalism  he  is  more  indulgent, 
and  more  than  one  prominent  writer  on  the  New 
York  press  received  first  help  from  him. 

Mr.  Godkin  writes  frequently  in  the  American 
reviews.  He  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
impression  that  prevails  in  this  country,  thai 
New  York  municipality  is  the  place  to  which  no- 
one  is  sent  but  those  who  are  too  bad  for  the- 
penitentiary. 
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AN  IMPERIAL  EDITRESS. 

t_e  Figaro,  Paris. 

fATHERINE   THE  SECOND,  Empress 
of  Russia,  was  a  friend  and  patron  of 
arts  and  letters  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ;  she  corresponded  with  Grimm, 
Diderot,  and  other  celebrated  men  in 
various  countries,  and  had  a  splendid 
collection  of  books,  paintings,  engrav- 
ings, and  sculpture. 
She  wrote  many  works  of  distinction,  as  well  as 
comedies,  tales,  articles,  and  historical  sketches  , 
her  correspondence  is  fall  of  originality. 

It  is,  however,  her  career  as  an  editress  and  jour- 
nalist which  we  now  wish  to  consider.  She  had 
the  quick,  active  temperament  of  the  journalist, 
was  fond  of  discussion  and  argument,  and  always 
ready  with,  an  answer. 

In  the  spring  of  17S3  there  appeared  a  review 
called  The  Companion  of  the  Friends  of  the  Russian 
Language.  It  was  established  by  Princess  Dasch- 
koff, a  friend  of  Catherine,  but  the  review  was 
really  under  the  direction  of  the  .Empress  herself. 
Manuscripts  were  usually  sul  tnitted  fee  h  sr  attd  her 
judgment  was  accepted.  She  welcomed  discussion 
on  all  subjects,  and 

The  Companion  appeared  once  a  month,  its  size 
resembling  that  of  most  of  the  magazines  and 
reviews  of  the  present  day.  It  existed  for  nearly 
two  years,  but  its  term  of  real  vitality  was  only 
■seven  or  eight  montlr-,  >  ;•  when  the  Empress 
ceased  to  write  for  it  the  review  became  inanimate 
and  slowly  died. 

Every  new  journal  or  magazine  publishes  its 
programme  in  tin  Hr  numb<  r,  and  The  Companion 
of  the  Friends  of  the  Russian  Language  scrupulously 
conformed  to  the  rule  ;  it  proposed  to  assist  in  the 
propagation  of  intellectual  culture  and  the  love  of 
the  beautiful,  to  improve  the  national  language, 
.and  to  raise  the  morals  of  the  Russian  people. 

These  objects  were  praiseworthy,  but  they 
required  greater  efforts  than  this  review  could  put 
forth  ;  for  in  1783  there  was  not  much  literary 
taste  in  Russia,  and  people  were  not  fond  of 
reading. 

It  was  to  supply  the  lack  of  literature  and  to 
.induce  the  people  to  read  that  The  Companion  was 
established.  The  Imperial  Editress  threw  herself 
heart  and  soul  into  her  work,  producing  a  magazine 
which  was  very  amusing  and  instructive ;  she 
wrote  most  of  the  humorous  pieces,  and  calls  her- 
.self,  in  one  letter,  the  "jester  of  the  journal.'' 

In  order  to  make  the  journal  take,  the  collabora- 
tion of  the  best  writers  was  obta 
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Censor,  Prince  Yiazemski,  was  so  greatly  feared 
that  most  of  them  sent  their  articles  unsigned  or 
under  assumed  names. 

This  state  of  things  induced  the  poet  Derjavine 
to  publish  an  appeal  to  the  Empress  in  favour  of 
Russian  authors,  and  the  nominal  editress,  Princess 
Daschkoff,  wrote  a  private  appeal,  but  it  is  not 
clear  whether  Catherine  responded  or  not. 

Catherine  wrote  her  articles  by  fits  and  starts 
She  took  up  her  pen  without  knowing  what  she  was 
going  to  write,  and  she  ran  on  without  any  definite 
plan,  jumping  from  one  subject  to  another  J  but  the 
reader  very  quickly  perceived  that  her  ideas  had 
been  thoroughly  thought  out  and  were  full  of  good 
sense. 

She  affected  the  amusing  side  of  things  and  the 
tone  of  her  articles,  did  not  always  correspond  to 
the  gravity  of  the  subject  treated  ;  she  was  one  of 
those  who  instruct  by  amusing. 

Her  style  was  forcible,  almost  brutal ;  she  scath- 
ingly satirized  prejudices  and  everything  which  was 
against  her  conception  of  morality  (it  is  regrettable 
that  she  did  not  practise  what  she  preached) ;  and 
she  did  her  best  to  raise  the  moral  level  of  the 
people,  and  so  make  them  powerful. 

The  gossipy  articles  and  amusing  foot-notes  con- 
tributed by  Catherine,  were  the  attraction  of  the 
review,  and  she  knew  it. 

The  Companion  was  very  liberal.  If  one  contri- 
butor wrote  against  anything  the  editress  was 
always  ready  to  publish  a  reply  ;  her  own  articles 
re  often  attacked  in  her  own  paper  and  she 

ould  defend  her  position  in  the  same  or  the  fol- 
lowing issue. 

After  about  eight  months  a  quarrel  took  place 
between  the  Empress  and  the  Princess  Daschkoff, 
and  the  former  refused  to  have  anything  further  to 
do  with  the  paper. 

The  Princess  used  to  speak  disparagingly  to  her 
friends  of  the  articles  written  by  Catherine  ;  the 
latter,  under  an  assumed  name,  wrote  a  very  sar- 
castic article  on  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  its 
President  (Princess  Daschkoff) ;  the  Princess  com- 
plained to  the  Empress,  and  it  all  came  out  in  the 
interview.  After  this.^Vie  Companion  dragged  on 
or  about  twelve  months,  and  then  collapsed. 

The  two  following  remarks,  taken  from  the  last 
article  written  by  Catherine  for  The  Companion, 
will  commend  themselves  to  most  people. 

"Short,  clear  expressions  are  preferable  to  long- 
winded  ones." 

"Never  use  stilts  if  legs  are  long  enough  for  the 
purpose ;  that  is,  never  employ  pompous  words 
where  simple  ones  can  be  used — often  with  greater 
dignity  and  usefulness,  and  more  pleasure  to  the 
reader." 
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THE  GREATEST  MYSTERY  OF  PARIS. 

t Advertiser,  Cannes. 
F  all  the  modern  mysteries  of  Paris  the 
greatest  mystery  of  all  is  he  who  holds 
the  keys  to  all  the  others — the  Prefect 
of  Police.  Though  there  may  be  some 
slight  variations  in  police  methods,  yet 
the  police  system  of  Paris  under  the 
present  Republican  form  of  govern- 
ment is  quite  as  strict  as  it  ever  was 
during  the  reign  of  the  most  arbitrary  monarch,  and 
the  means  pursued  for  the  accomplishment  of  its 
purposes  are  as  hostile  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  citizen. 

This  greatest  modern  mystery  of  Paris,  the 
Prefect  of  Police,  is  the  busiest  man  in  all  this 
wonderful  city.  He  has  not  a  moment  that  he  can 
call  his  own.    He  is  every  day  obliged  to  punish. 

He  is  afraid  to  be  indulgent,  for  he  does  not 
know  that  he  may  not  some  day  have  to  reproach 
himself  for  being  so.  He  is  under  the  necessity  of 
being  severe  and  of  acting  contrary  to  the  dictates 
of  his  own  heart. 

Not  a  crime  is  committed  of  which  he  does 
not  receive  an  exaggerated  account  ;  not  an 
accident  happens  without  his  being  called  upon  to 
prescribe  a  remedy.  In  crises  of  the  gravest 
importance  he  has  but  a  moment  to  think  and  act, 
and  he  must  be  equally  careful  not  to  abuse  his 
power  and  not  to  neglect  its  use. 

He  must  be  answerable  for  everything  in  his 
department.  He  must  trace  the  robber  and  the 
assassin  with  the  utmost  promptitude,  for  he  will 
be  blamed  if  he  does  not  quickly  find  means  to 
deliver  him  up  to  justice.  The  time  his  agents 
have  employed  in  the  capture  of  such  a  miscreant 
will  be  calculated,  and  his  honour  requires  that  the 
interval  between  the  crime  and  the  imprisonment 
of  the  perpetrator  shall  be  the  shortest  possible. 

He  must  daily  make  up  for  the  imperfections  and 
tardiness  of  the  civil  laws,  but  he  must  use  this 
rare  privilege  with  extreme  circumspection.  He 
has  a  secret  and  prodigious  influence..  He  knows 
so  many  things  that  he  can  do  much  good  or  cause 
a  great  deal  of  mischief,  because  he  holds  in  his 
hand  a  multitude  of  threads  which  he  can  tangle  or 
disentangle  at  his  pleasure. 

He  strikes  or  he  saves.  He  spreads  darkness  or 
light.  His  authority  is-as  delicate  as  it  is  extensive. 
He  exercises  a  despotic  sway  over  the  mouchards 
or  spies,  who  are  ofttimes  found  disobedient  or 
make  false  reports. 

As  for  those  same  wretched  spies,  they  are  a  class 
so  vile  that  the  authority  to  which  they  have  sold 
themselveshasnecessarily  an  absolute  right  over  their 
persons.  If  the  Prefect  of  Police  would  communi- 
cate to  some  great  writer — some  master  of  the 
story-teller's  art — all  he  knows,  all  he  sees,  and  like- 
wise impart  to  him  certain  secret  things  of  which 
he  alone  is  well  informed,  there  could  be  nothing 
so  curious,  so  interesting,  in  all  the  annals  of  fiction. 

But  the  Prefect  hears  everything,  relates  nothing, 
and  is  not  astonished  at  certain  delinquencies  in 
the  same  degree  as  an  ordinary  man.  He  is  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  distrust  of  everybody,  for  he 


must  necessarily  think  nothing  impossible  after  the 
extraordinary  lesson  he  is  constantly  receiving  from 
men  and  things. 

The  spies  of  the  Prefecture  of  the  Police  of  Paris 
are  a  regiment  of  inquisitive  fellows,  differing  from 
a  regiment  of  military  in  that  each  member  wears 
a  distinctive  dress,  which  he  changes  frequently 
everyday,  and  nothing  is  so  quick  or  so  astonishing 
as  the  metamorphosis  these  fellows  are  constantly 
making  in  their  appearance. 

The  same  spy  who  figures  as  a  private  gentleman 
in  the  morning  will  represent  a  priest  in  the  even- 
ing. At  one  time  he  is  a  peaceable  lamb  of  the 
law,  at  another  he  is  a  swaggering  bully.  The 
next  day,  with  a  gold-headed  cane  in  his  hand,  he 
will  assume  the  deportment  of  a  married  man 
buried  in  calculation. 

The  most  singular  disguises  are  familiar  to  him. 
In  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  he  is  an  officer 
of  distinction  and  a  journeyman  hairdresser  —  a 
shorn  apostle  and  a  scullion.  He  visits  alike  the 
most  recherche  and  fashionable  dress  balls  and  the 
lowest  haunts  of  vice.  At  one  time  he  wears  a 
diamond  ring  on  his  finger,  and  at  another  the 
filthiest  of  wigs  on  his  head.  He  almost  changes 
his  countenance  as  he  does  his  apparel. 

He  is  all  eyes,  all  ears,  all  legs,  for  he  trots  over 
the  pavement  of  every  quarter  of  the  town.  Some- 
times in  the  corner  of  a  coffee-room  you  would  take 
him  for  a  dull,  stupid,  tiresome  fellow,  snoring 
until  supper  is  ready.  Yet  he  has  seen  and  heard 
everything  that  has  passed.  At  another  time  he  is 
an  orator,  and  the  first  to  make  a  bold  speech  to  his 
hearers. 

He  courts  you  to  open  your  mind.  He  interprets 
even  your  silence,  and  whether  or  not  you  speak  to 
him  he  knows  what  you  think  of  any  particular 
proceeding. 

Such  was  the  universal  system  employed  during 
the  reign  of  the  ill-fated  Louis  XVI.  for  delving 
into  the  mysteries  of  Paris,  and,  despite  the  much- 
vaunted  "  liberty"  which  France  now  enjoys,  such 
is  now  the  system  which  is  carried  on  for  the  same 
purpose. 

The  organ  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
America  is  The  Churchman.  It  is  owned  by 
R.  H.  Mallory  and  Co.,  who  are  also  theatrical 
managers.  There  is  no  reason,  of  course,  why  a 
theatrical  manager  should  not  be  a  good  Church- 
man ;  but  as  the  Mallorys  are  in  both  businesses 
merely  for  the  money  that  is  in  them,  many  critical 
people  are  disposed  to  find  fault. 

Probably  the  Mallorys  don't  in  the  least  mind,  so 
long  as  good  profits  do  accrue,  and  probably,  also, 
nothing  would  be  said  of  the  strangeness  of  the 
dual  connection  were  it  not  that  the  religious  Press 
in  America  is  notoriously  venal. 

When  a  promoter  has  a  scheme  by  which  he 
wishes  to  defraud  fools,  if  he  is  experienced  in  such 
rascality,  he  knows  that  his  best  advertising 
medium  is  a  religious  weekly. 

It  makes  no  difference  how  barefaced  the  fraud 
is,  the  majority  of  these  papers  will  take  the 
advertisement  and  print  it  so  long  as  the  pro- 
moter pleases  and  has  money  to  pay. 
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THE  MEN  WHO  RUN  MONTE  CARLO. 

presS)  Philadelphia. 

§HE  lawsuit  now  in  progress  in  the  French 
courts  against  the  ^c&wrettr  newspaper 
of  Nice  for  having  denounced  the 
reigning  Prince  of  Monaco's  presence 
at  the  Columbian  fetes  of  Genoa  as  an 
insult  both  to  the  Italian  King  and  to 
the  French  Government,  and  the  recent 
failures  of  M.  Edmond  Blanc  to  get 
himself  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  at 
Paris,  may  serve  to  attract  public  attention  for  a 
moment  to  these  two  personages,  who,  together 
with  Prince  Constantine  Kadziwill  and  the  so- 
called  Prince  Roland  Bonaparte,  who  is  neither 
"  Prince  "  nor  "  Bonaparte,"  own,  control  and  run 
the  great  gambling  den  at  Monte  Carlo. 

The  latter  has  often  been  portrayed  in  print,  and 
elaborate  and  detailed  descriptions  have  been  pub- 
lished of  the  manner  in  which  the  enterprise  is 
managed,  as  well  as  of  the  huge  profits  which 
it  yields  every  year. 

But  the  quartet  of  proprietors  above  mentioned 
have,  hitherto,  escaped  careful  notice,  and  all  that 
the  general  public  has  been  led  to  believe  by  the 
corrupt  French  Press,  which  receives  annually  close 
upon  1,000,000  of  francs  in  bribes  from  the  Monte 
Carlo  Societe  des  Jeux,  is  that  M.  Edmond  Blanc 
is  the  munificent  Mayor  of  La  Celle  St.  Cloud,  and 
the  most  enlightened  patron  of  the  turf ;  that 
Prince  Poland  Bonaparte  is  both  a  distinguished 
savant  and  an  authentic  Bonaparte ;  that  Prince 
Constantine  Raclziwill  is  an  honoured  member  of 
the  illustrious  Russian  family  of  that  name  ;  and 
that  the  Prince  of  Monaco  will  remain  on  record  in 
the  book  of  fame  by  reason  of  the  services  which 
he  has  rendered  to  science. 

We  are  assured,  moreover,  that  all  four  men 
accept  with  the  utmost  reluctance  the  income 
accruing  to  each  from  the  Societe  des  Jeux  ;  that 
they  are,  so  to  speak,  the  victims  of  circumstances 
over  which  they  have  no  control,  and  that  they 
endeavour  to  atone  in  a  measure  for  the  ignoble 
source  of  their  wealth  by  charity  practised  on  a 
scale  proportionate  to  their  fortune. 

Now,  all  this  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  real 
truth  in  the  matter,  and  inasmuch  as  nearly  every 
tourist  who  visits  Europe  calls  in  at  Monte  Carlo, 
and  as,  moreover,  the  fair  and  square  dealing  of  a 
gambling  establishment  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  degree  of  integrity  shared  by  its  proprietors, 
a  brief  examination  of  the  very  questionable  cha- 
racters, and  of  the  more  questionable  past  records, 
of  Messrs.  Blanc,  Radziwill,  Bonaparte,  and 
Grimaldi  Monaco  may  prove  of  interest. 

The  principal  and  managing  partner  of  the  con- 
cern is  M.  Edmond  Blanc,  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  Mayor  of  La  Celle  St.  Cloud,  and  the  pro- 
prietor of  one  of  the  principal  racing  stables  of 
France.  His  wife,  still  a  beautiful  woman,  being 
Mayoress,  is  at  present  at  the  head  of  the  local 
charities,  and  president  of  an  important  district 
school  directed  by  a  number  of  nuns. 
The  latter,  good  and  holy  women  that  they  are, 


merely  see  in  Mine.  Edmond  Blanc  a  pious  bene- 
factress, and  have  manifestly  never  set  their  eyes 
on  the  peculiar  decollete  photographs  of  the  lady 
which  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  out-of-the-way 
shops  in  Paris. 

For  Mme.  Edmond  Blanc  was  formerly  known  in 
the  demi-monde  of  the  French  capital  by  the  name 
of  Alice  Marot.  For  a  few  months  she  acted  sub- 
ordinate parts  at  the  Palais  Royal  Theatre  ;  but 
her  histrionic  powers  had  evidently  not  at  that 
time  attained  their  present  high  state  of  develop- 
ment, since  she  was  dismissed  for  incompetency. 

In  1886,  or  thereabout,  she  made  the  acquaintance 
of  M.  Edmond  Blanc,  and  at  once  took  up  her 
abode  with  him ;  but  it  was  not  until  a  couple  of 
years  ago  that  she  succeeded  in  getting  him  to 
marry  her,  the  wedding  taking  place  on  January  9th, 
1890. 

M.  Edmond  Blanc  himself  is  indebted  for  his 
cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  to  the  fact  that  he 
invested  £5,000  in  the  newspaper  La  Petite  France, 
owned  by  M.  Daniel  Wilson,  the  son-in-law  of  Pre- 
sident Grevy.  That  is  to  say,  he  acquired  the  de- 
coration by  purchase,  since  all  the  payments  to  M. 
Wilson  for  crosses  of  the  order  which  he  sold  were 
made  under  the  guise  of  subscriptions  to  La  Petite 
France. 

This  fact  was  made  clear  during  the  Government 
inquiry  into  the  Legion  of  Honour  scandals,  which 
resulted  in  M.  Wilson's  expulsion  from  Parliament, 
and  in  the  obligatory  resignation  of  his  father-in- 
law,  M.  Grevy,  from  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic. 
Indeed,  the  decoration  of  M.  Edmond  Blanc  was  one 
of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  dis- 
graceful traffic. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  no  less  than  three  suc- 
cessive Ministers  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture 
refused  to  countersign  President  Grevy 's  decree 
conferring  the  cross  upon  M.  Blanc,  and  that, 
whereas  in  former  days  the  latter  was  a  welcome 
and  frequent  guest  at  the  Elysee  Palace,  he  has 
never  been  permitted  to  cross  the  threshold  since 
M.  Carnot  has  succeeded  to  the  Presidency. 

Henri  Rochefort,  whose  passion  for  the  turf  is  as 
well  known  as  the  sharpness  of  his  tongue  and  pen, 
on  being  asked  why  M.  Blanc  had  been  decorated, 
replied  wittily  :  "  Oh,  I  suppose  it  was  for  having 
stopped  a  horse."  The  hidden  meaning  of  this  will 
become  apparent  when  I  explain  that  M.  Edmond 
Blanc  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  been  nearly 
lynched  on  the  Metropolitan  and  Suburban  race- 
courses of  Paris  for  having  caused  the  favourite  to 
be  pulled. 

The  first  time  that  he  exposed  himself  to  a  charge 
of  this  kind  was  at  a  race  at  Auteuil  some  years 
ago  at  which  I  happened  to  be  present.  M.  Blanc 
on  that  occasion  entered  two  of  his  horses  for  one 
and  the  same  race,  one  described  as  Sphynx 
under  his  own  name,  the  other,  Kapural,  under  the 
name  of  his  trainer.  Sphynx,  famous  as  the  winner 
of  many  great  races,  was  the  popular  favourite, 
whereas  Kapural,  equally  though  far  less  favourably 
known,  was  regarded  as  an  outsider. 

From  the  very  start  Sphynx  led  the  field,  and 
would  assuredly  have  wron  the  race  had  not  his 
jockey  deliberately  pulled  him  in  order  to  permit 
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Kapural  to  pass  by  and  win  tnc  lace.  The  popular 
tumult  which  ensued  on  the  course  and  in  the 
enclosure  was  indescribable,  and  increased  ten-fold 
when  it  was  learned  from  the  bookmakers  that  all 
M.  Blanc's  bets  had  been  made  on  Kapural  instead 
of  Sphynx. 

The  Jockey  Club  stewards  at  once  ordered  an 
investigation,  which  resulted  in  Kapural  being  dis- 
qualified from  thenceforth  upon  both  the  French 
and  the  English  turf,  and  in  the  "  warning  off  the 
course''  for  ever  of  M.  Blanc's  trainer,  who  had 
taken  upon  himself  the  entire  blame  of  the  affair. 
He  now  lives  in  Germany,  a  pensioner  on  the  bounty 
of  M.  Blanc. 

A  similar  incident  with  analogous  results  took 
place  at  the  Beauville  races  a  year  or  two  ago. 

M.  Blanc  has  on  two  successive  occasions  carried 
off  the  Grand  Prix  at  Paris,  but  under  rather 
peculiar  circumstances.  In  1891  he  entered  three 
horses  for  the  race,  namely,  Gouverneur,  Reverend, 
and  Clamart. 

Both  of  the  former  horses  had  won  brilliant  vic- 
tories on  the  English  turf,  and  were  therefore 
regarded  as  favourites,  whereas  Clamart  had,  pro- 
bably by  the  design  of  his  owner,  cut  an  exceedingly 
pitiable  figure  in  various  English  races.  It  was, 
however,  Clamart  who  won,  and  it  was  found  once 
more  that  M.  Blanc  had  laid  an  enormous  sum  upon 
the  winner. 

The  same  thing  took  place  at  the  Grand  Prix  last 
summer,  when  M.  Blanc's  Reuil,  a  horse  which  had 
been  held  back  so  as  to  come  in  last  but  one  at  the 
Epsom  Derby,  and  which  was  therefore  regarded 
as  an  outsider  by  the  innocent  public,  won  the  race. 
Presumably,  it  was  due  to  these  peculiar  manoeuvres 
of  M.  Blanc  that  M.  Carnot  refused  to  comply, 
either  in  1891  or  in  1892,  with  that  custom  which 
requires  that  the  Sovereign  or  President  of  the 
Republic  should  give  his  audience  at  the  palace  to 
the  winner  of  the  Grand  Prix  on  the  day  after  the 
race. 

Prince  Constantine  Radziwill,  part  proprietor  of 
the  Monte  Carlo  establishment,  and  brother-in-law 
of  M.  Edmond  Blanc,  owes  his  entire  fortune  to  his 
marriage  with  Mile.  Sophie  Blanc.  Of  illustrious 
Russian  descent  (his  family  possesses  the  titular 
dukedom  of  Olika  Nieswiez,  Dubinski  and  Birze),  he 
is,  nevertheless,  the  least  respectable  and  least  re- 
spected of  the  four  part  proprietors  of  the  gambling 
establishment. 

The  younger  son  of  an  impoverished  branch  of 
his  family,  he  lived  the  life  of  a  disreputable 
adventurer  until  his  marriage,  dependent  for  a 
living,  like  Prado  and  Pranzini,  upon  the  bounties 
of  the  frailer  portion  of  the  fair  sex.  His  means  of 
livelihood,  indeed,  appeared  so  very  questionable  to 
the  police  authorities  of  Brussels,  where  he  resided 
for  a  time  prior  to  his  marriage,  that  he  was 
politely,  but  nevertheless  firmly,  invited  to  take 
his  departure  from  Belgium. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  add  that  Prince 
Constantine,  and,  of  course,  his  wife  as  well,  are 
completely  ostracised  by  all  the  best  Parisian 
society,  as  well  as  by  the  foreign  diplomatic  corps, 
and  notwithstanding  his  Russian  birth  and  titles, 
neither  the  Prince  nor  yet  the  Princess  Constantine 


Radziwill  have  ever  yet  been  permitted  to  set  their 
foot  inside  the  Russian  embassy  at  Paris.  In  the 
same  manner  the  Court  and  Society  of  Berlin, 
Vienna,  St.  Petersburg,  and,  indeed,  of  every 
capital  of  Europe,  have  closed  their  doors  against 
them. 

Prince  Roland  Bonaparte,  the  third  member  of 
the  firm  which  own  the  Monte  Carlo  gambling 
establishment,  is  like  his  brother-in-law,  Prince 
Radziwill,  indebted  to  his  union  with  Edmond 
Blanc's  sister,  Marie,  for  his  present  affluence,  since 
at  the  time  of  his  marriage  he  was  absolutely 
penniless. 

Unlike  Prince  Radziwill,  however,  he  possesses 
neither  illustrious  birth  and  ancestry,  nor  yet 
authentic  rank.  For,  as  I  stated  above,  he  is 
neither  entitled  to  assume  the  title  of  prince  nor 
the  name  of  Bonaparte.  His  mother  was  not 
married  to  his  father  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  which 
took  place  at  Paris  in  1858.  For  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  ordinarily  correct  Almanack  de 
Gotha  gives  the  date  of  their  union  as  March  22, 
1853,  the  marriage  was  really  celebrated  for  the 
first  time  on  the  30th  of  December,  1861,  at  the 
French  Legation  at  Brussels. 

Roland's  father  was  the  Prince  Peter  Bonaparte, 
who  was  famed  as  being  the  most  disreputable 
member  of  Napoleon  IIL's  family.  In  his  young 
days  he  had  been  obliged  to  flee  from  Italy  in  con- 
sequence of  his  murder  of  a  gamekeeper  who  had 
attempted  to  prevent  him  from  poaching  on  private 
property. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  blood  with  which  his  hands 
were  stained.  For  in  January,  1870,  he  shot  down 
in  his  own  house  at  Paris  the  French  journalist, 
Victor  Noir,  who,  together  with  M.  de  Fonvielle„ 
had  called  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  final 
arrangements  for  a  duel  which  was  to  take  place 
between  their  friend,  M.  Grossett,  and  the  Prince. 
It  was  this  last  crime  of  Prince  Peter  which  pre- 
cipitated the  overthrow  of  the  Empire  in  France. 
So  much  for  Roland's  father. 

His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  plumber,  and 
became  acquainted  with  Prince  Peter  Bonaparte 
for  the  first  time  in  1853,  when  not  only  she,  but 
also  her  sister  Eliza,  became  attached  to  the  Prince's 
household.  Both  bore  children  to  the  Prince  ;  but 
whereas  those  of  the  elder  sister,  Justine — namely, 
Roland  and  his  sister  Jeanne — were  permitted  to 
remain  under  the  Prince's  roof,  those  of  the  younger 
sister,  Eliza,  were  sent  to  the  Foundling  Asylum  at 
Paris. 

Both  sisters  remained  with  the  Prince  until  1869, 
when  the  Prince  succeeded  in  marrying  off  Eliza  to- 
an  official  of  the  Octroi,  or  metropolitan  Customs 
administration.  The  marriage,  however,  did  not 
turn  out  well ;  the  couple  are  now  divorced,  and 
Roland's  aunt  lives  on  a  pension  he  allows  her. 

After  the  war  of  1870  Prince  Peter  lost  the  allow- 
ance of  £5,000  which  he  had  received  up  to  that 
time  from  his  cousin,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  ; 
and,  having  no  longer  any  means  of  subsistence, 
proceeded  to  desert  his  two  children  and  Justine, 
who  had  meanwhile  become  his  wife. 

It  was  then  that  Justine,  who,  on  the  strength  oi 
her  marriage  in  1861,  at  Brussels,  had  assumed  the 
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title  of  Princess  Peter  Bonaparte,  started  a  dress- 
maker's shop  in  London,  at  No.  91  New  Bond  Street. 
The  sign  over  the  door  was  as  follows  :  "  Princess 
Pierre  Bonaparte,  merchande  de  confections  pour 
dames." 

In  spite  of  this,  the  new-fledged  princess  found 
it  impossible  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and,  pressed 
for  want  of  money,  embarked  upon  a  course 
of  fraud  which  brought  her  into  conflict  with  the 
London  police. 

She  was  accused  among  other  things  of  raising 
money  by  means  of  fraudulent  notes  and  bills,  and 
warrants  were  issued  for  her  arrest.  For  two 
months  she  remained  concealed  in  London,  thanks 
to  the  assistance  of  her  friend  the  wine  merchant, 
and  in  April,  1874,  she  finally  succeeded  in  escaping 
from  England  and  in  making  her  way  to  France. 

Finding,  however,  that  the  British  police  were 
about  to  demand  her  extradition,  she  appealed  for 
assistance  to  a  lady  who  was  renowned  for  her 
devotion  to  the  Imperialist  cause,  and  who,  for  the 
sake  of  the  name  of  Bonaparte,  advanced  the 
£1,500  which  was  needed  to  stop  the  prosecution 
and  to  effect  a  compromise  with  the  persons  who  had 
been  defrauded.  From  that  time  forth  both  the 
Princess  Justine  and  her  two  children,  Koland  and 
Jeanne,  lived  at  Paris  upon  the  charity  of  benevo- 
lent people,  especially  of  those  belonging  to  the 
Bonapartist  cause. 

It  was  a  precarious  livelihood,  however,  at  the 
best,  and  by  degrees  everything  that  the  little 
family  possessed  found  its  way  to  the  pawnshop.  In 
the  autumn  of  1877  the  Princess  Justine,  rendered 
desperate  for  the  want  of  money,  sent  all  her  pawn- 
tickets to  Marshal  MacMahon,  who  was  at  that 
time  President  of  the  Republic,  imploring  his 
assistance.  This  kind-hearted  old  soldier  sent  back 
to  her  by  his  aide-de-camp,  Colonel  Robert,  her 
pawn-tickets  and  a  sum  of  £100. 

Prince  Napoleon,  surnamed  Plon-Plon,  and  his 
sister,  Princess  Mathilde,  likewise  each  contributed 
a  few  hundred  dollars  to  Justine  on  the  condition 
that  the  money  should  be  applied  to  the  schooling 
of  Roland. 

The  father,  however,  Prince  Peter,  refused  to 
have  anything  more  to  do  with  his  children,  having 
contracted  a  fresh  left-handed  alliance.  At  his 
death,  in  1881,  it  was  found  that  he  left  everything 
that  he  possessed  to  his  youngest  son,  the  issue  of 
his  later  alliance.  It  was  by  charity,  too,  that  Roland 
was  placed  in  a  position  to  enter  the  Military 
College  of  St.  Cyr. 

On  graduating  from  the  latter,  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant,  an  American-born  lady  of  title,  whose 
husband,  a  French  count,  had  served  in  the  Civil 
War  here,  interested  herself  on  behalf  of  the  young 
soldier,  whose  name  and  misfortunes  aroused  her 
sympathy.  Being  acquainted  with  the  old  widow 
Blanc,  the  relict  of  the  founder  of  the  Monte  Carlo 
establishment,  she  conceived  the  idea  of  marrying 
Roland  to  Mdme.  Blanc's  daughter,  Marie. 

The  marriage  took  place  at  Paris  in  1880,  and 
the  bridegroom  received  on  the  day  of  his  wedding 
not  only  a  part  ownership  in  the  gambling  establish- 
ment, but  also  £40,000  down  in  French  Government 
bonds.    Eighteen  months'  later  Roland's  wife,  who 


had  meanwhile  given  birth  to  a  little  girl,  Jied  in 
the  most  sudden  and  unaccountable  manner. 
Indeed,  such  were  the  circumstances  of  her  death 
that  the  Government  at  one  moment  was  on  tlx? 
point  of  interfering,  and  was  only  debarred  there- 
from, so  it  is  said  at  Paris,  by  the  influence 
Avhich  Roland's  brother-in-law,  Edmond  Blanc, 
was  able  to  bring  to  bear  upon  President 
Grevy,  through  the  latter's  son-in-law,  Wilson. 
People  in  Paris  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that 
Marie  Blanc  had  come  to  be  regarded  by  her 
husband,  and  especially  by  her  mother-in-law 
Princess  Justine  Bonaparte,  as  an  obstacle  to  the 
ambitious  projects  which  the  old  lady  as  well  as 
her  son  are  well  known  to  entertain. 

The  Prince  is  now  endeavouring  to  secure  the 
hand  of  Princess  Letitia,  daughter  of  the  late 
Prince  Napoleon,  and  widow  of  King  Humbert's 
brother,  the  late  Duke  of  Aosta.  Should  that 
marriage  ever  take  place  Prince  Roland  considers 
that  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  put  forward  his 
claim  to  the  chieftaincy  of  the  Bonapartist  party. 

But  little  importance  is  attached  at  Paris  to  the 
interest  which  he  affects  in  scientific  pursuits. 
And  it  is  with  equal  contempt  that  the  scientific 
pretensions  of  the  reigning  Prince  of  Monaco 
are  regarded  by  all  the  leading  French  savants, 
many  of  whom  have  acquired,  by  conversation  with 
the  Prince,  the  conviction  that  he  does  not  know 
anything  whatsoever  about  the  questions  treated 
in  the  elaborate  reports  presented  to  the  various 
scientific  societies  of  Europe  in  his  name. 

He  is  fond  of  inviting  savants  to  make  use  of  his 
yacht  for  purposes  of  exploration,  and  then  of 
appropriating  their  discoveries  as  his  own. 

A  notable  case  of  this  kind  furnished  the  theme 
of  a  vast  amount  of  discussion  in  the  French  scien- 
tific papers  during  the  past  summer.  With  regard 
to  the  assertion  so  frequently  made  that  he  no 
longer  derives  any  pecuniary  benefit  from  the 
gaming  tables,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
annual  report  of  the  Socie'te  des  Jeux,  of  Monte 
Carlo,  which  shows  that  for  the  year  1891  he 
received  as  his  share  of  the  profits  a  net  sum  of 
£40,000. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  firm,  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  its  contract,  paid  to  him  his  civil  list 
of  £20,000,  and  defrayed  the  entire  expenses  both 
of  his  household  and  of  his  Government.  A  careful 
perusal  of  the  contract  between  the  Prince,  as  ruler 
of  Monaco,  and  the  firm  of  Monte  Carlo,  will  show 
conclusively  that  he  has  the  power  and  the  right  to 
terminate  the  lease  at  any  time.  He  should,  there- 
fore, bear  the  full  moral  responsibility  of  all  the 
iniquities  practised  at  Monte  Carlo. 

The  Prince's  present  wife,  the  widowed  Duchesso 
de  Richelieu,  a  daughter  of  the  Parisian  Hebrew 
banker  Heine,  did  not  bear  the  very  best  of  reputa- 
tions previous  to  her  marriage.  She  has  been  the 
heroine  of  several  sensational  scandals,  and  is  known 
not  only  to  have  lived  with  the  Prince  of  Monaco, 
but  also  to  have  borne  him  two  children  previous 
to  her  being  united  to  him  in  the  legal  bonds  of 
matrimony. 

Her  character,  indeed,  was  so  notorious  that  the 
Prince's  father,  the  late  Charles  III.  of  Monaco, 
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would  not  hear  of  the  match,  which  he  pronounced 
as  in  every  way  unworthy  even  for  his  son,  and  it 
was  not  until  several  weeks  after  his  death  that 
the  wedding  at  length  took  place. 

Although  the  Prince  possesses  a  long  string  of 
titles,  and  is  received  with  the  honours  due  to  a 
crowned  head  at  certain  of  the  courts  of  Europe, 
yet  the  blood  that  runs  in  his  veins  is  of  a  very 
plebeian  character,  and  his  grandmother,  Marie 
Louise  Gilbert,  was  the  daughter  of  -  a  small 
shopkeeper  in  Paris,  while  his  grandfather  was 
an  actor  at  the  Ambigue  Theatre  in  the  French 
metropolis. 

His  existence  as  a  reigning  sovereign  tends  to 
bring  Rojalty  into  contempt  and  ridicule,  while  his 
life  as  an  individual  is  of  a  character  almost  as 
ignoble  as  that  of  Prince  Constantine  Radziwill, 
whose  vices  are  of  the  most  indescribable  character. 

Few  people  are  aware  of  the  fact,  that  when,  by 
his  shameful  immoralities,  practised  even  under  his 
very  roof,  he  drove  his  first  wife,  Lady  Mary 
Hamilton,  to  seek  refuge  abroad  with  her  child,  he 
attempted  to  subject  her  to  the  same  treatment 
suffered  by  Queen  Nathalie  of  Servia  a  few  years 
ago  at  Wiesbaden. 

That  is  to  say,  a  commissary  of  the  Italian  police, 
accompanied  by  several  constables  in  uniform, 
called  at  the  hotel  in  Milan  where  she  was  staying, 
and  demanded  in  the  name  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment that  the  Princess  should  surrender  to  them 
her  son,  threatening  to  use  force  unless  she  did  so. 

Just  as  they  were  in  the  very  moment  of  putting 
their  menaces  into  execution,  the  door  suddenly 
opened,  and  the  Grand  Duchess  Katharine  of 
Russia,  who  had  been  attracted  to  the  spot  by  the 
noise,  darted  into  the  room,  seized  the  little  Prince 
in  her  arms,  and  retreated  with  him  to  her  own 
apartment,  daring  the  commissary  of  police  to 
molest  her  in  any  way. 

The  police  withdrew,  and  on  the  following  day 
the  Grand  Duchess,  accompanied  by  the  Princess 
of  Monaco  and  the  little  Prince,  crossed  the  fron- 
tier into  Switzerland  without  any  further  attempt 
being  made  to  seize  the  child. 

 ■ — ==m®QQQQ&3z=*==  

For  years  past  I  have  thought  that  there  was 
lots  of  room  for  a  paper  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
interests  of  policemen,  and  have  looked  forward  to 
bringing  it  out  one  day  wThen  pressure  of  business 
allowed.  However,  someone  has  done  so  already, 
and  The  Police  Review  puts  in  an  appearance.  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  if  it  is  properly 
worked,  it  will  prove  successful.  There  must  be 
plenty  of  room  for  it. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  United  States  pos- 
sesses many  towns  with  very  extraordinary  names. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  Tombstone, 
in  Arizona.  A  resident  of  this  cheerfully  named 
place,  who  rejoices  in  the  equally  cheerful  name  of 
Coffin,  thought  that  he  could  turn  the  coincidence  to 
profitable  account  by  publishing  a  paper  which 
he  called  The  Epitaph.  He  secured  the  services 
of  a  publisher  named  Sexton,  and  makes  a  feature 
of  the  gratis  insertion  of  death  announcements. 


EPISODES   IN   MY  LIFE. 

Count  Ferdinand  de  Lcsseps,  in  Youth's  Companion,  Boston. 


Jfcwpfji&^T  was  in  1822.  Many  years  have  elapsed 
^S^^'  since  then,  yet  it  seems  but  as  yesterday, 
^sj||j^     so  quickly  does  time  pass  .when  one  is 

JKjt^V  I  had  just  finished  my  studies  at  the 
Lycee  Henri  IV.    The   Grand  Master 

f fs*  of  the  University  had  issued  a  circular 
announcing  that  students  must  spend 
two  years  in  the  class  of  philosophy  in  order  to 
obtain  their  bachelor's  degree. 

I  had  spent  but  one  year.  With  a  view  to  escape 
a  second  year  of  probation,  I  applied  to  the  college 
chaplain, ,  who  occasionally  received  me  in  his 
rooms.  He  kindly  entertained  my  request  for  an 
exemption,  and  gave  me  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
rector  of  the  academy  at  Amiens,  asking  him  to 
examine  me,  and  see  if  I  were  already  fit  for  the 
bachelorship.  Three  others  of  my  class  were  given 
similar  letters. 

We  reached  Amiens  by  coach,  for  railways  had 
not  yet  been  established,  and  were  received  at  the 
rector's  house.  He  showed  us  great  good- will,  and 
interrogated  us  in  his  own  salon,  the  examination 
luckily  being  private. 

The  examination  proved  satisfactory,  and  we 
obtained  our  bachelor's  degree. 

After  I  received  my  degree,  I  followed  a  course 
of  instruction  in  commercial  law,  in  order  to  fit 
myself  to  enter  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
At  the  same  time  1  took  lessons  in  horseman- 
ship at  a  riding-school  near  the  Luxembourg 
Gardens. 

I  soon  excelled  in  mounting  and  riding  the 
vaulter.  Larine,  my  master,  whose  disciple  rather 
than  pupil  I  was,  showed  me  round  the  chief  Paris 
riding-schools,  and  took  great  pride  in  my  eques- 
trian talents. 

I  shall  always  be  grateful  to  him,  for  I  owe  to 
him  the  passion  I  have  for  horses,  and,  I  fully 
believe,  the  boon  of  reaching  my  eighty-fourth 
year,  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health — which 
surpasses  riches. 

In  1825  I  was  attached  to  the  French  legation  in 
Portugal.  On  my  return  from  that  country  I 
remained  another  twelvemonth  at  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  in  Paris,  after  which  I  went  tc 
Tunis,  a  short  time  before  the  expedition  sent 
against  Algeria. 

I  immediately  took  a  fancy  to  the  Viceroy's 
young  son,  Prince  Said.  He  had  been  brought  up 
to  like  the  French,  and  joined  impulsiveness  of 
mind  to  great  sincerity  of  character. 

Said  was  very  unhappy,  and  not  without  cause. 
He  had  to  attend  to  fourteen  lessons  a  day  regularly. 
Mehemet  Ali,  who  was  wholly  a  man  of  action -at 
forty  years  age  he  had  not  yet  learned  to  read,  and 
never  became  able  to  read  well — took  little  account 
of  the  teacher's  "  notes  "  which  were  handed  him  at 
the  end  of  each  week.  He  turned  at  once  to  the  last 
item  on  the  list,  where  the  young  Prince's  wreight 
was  recorded,  and  compared  it  with  the  corre-. 
sponding  figure  for  the  previous  week.    Said  was 
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punished  if  he  had  gained  in  weight,  and  rewarded 
if  he  had  fallen  off. 

As  the  poor  young  Prince  was  inclined  to  be 
stout,  and  grew  stouter  every  day,  it  was  a  sad 
matter  with  him  for  the  end  of  the  week  to  come 
around.  I  got  him  out  of  his  difficulties  by  teaching 
him  how  to  ride.  We  spent  a  part  of  each  day  in 
the  saddle,  and  the  Prince's  weight  diminished 
perceptibly. 

We  were  both  pleased,  and  so  was  his  father. 
Said's  punishments  were  now  at  an  end. 

J>ut  I  had  to  quit  Egypt,  where  I  had  resided 
seven  years,  my  career  requiring  my  presence  else- 
where. 

I  had  carefully  read  the  memoirs  of  Lepere,  the 
chief  engineer  of  General  Bonaparte's  expedition, 
and  became  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  possibility 
of  cutting  a  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 

The  idea  was  not  a  new  one.  It  is  said  that 
Abraham's  wife,  who  was  very  well  received  at 
Pharaoh's  Court,  got  from  him  the  first  notion  of 
such  an  undertaking.  Old  Arab  legends  aver  that 
this  was  the  origin  of  the  first  ditch,  commenced  by 
Pharaoh,  and  extending  from  the  Nile  to  the 
Red  Sea. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  neither  then, 
until  I  took  the  matter  up,  nor  afterwards  was  a 
maritime  canal  deemed  practicable.  Countless 
schoolboys,  glancing  at  the  map,  have  asked  their 
teachers  why  people  did  not  go  to  India  by  way  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez ;  and  the  masters  invariably  used 
to  reply  that  there  was  a  difference  of  level  in  the 
waters  of  the  Red  Sea  and  those  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  that  it  was  impossible  to  dig  a  canal  in 
the  desert  which  could  be  kept  clear  of  sand  for  any 
length  of  time. 

I  believed,  with  all  these  children,  that  it  was 
only  necessary  to  cut  through  the  sand,  and  let  the 
water  in.  But  the  authorisation  and  the  necessary 
funds  had  to  be  obtained,  and  these,  in  fact,  were 
the  real  obstacles  to  be  surmounted. 

I  was  first  sent  to  Holland,  then  to  Malaga,  Bar- 
celona, Madrid,  and  finally  on  a  special  mission  to 
Rome. 

I  shall  pass  over  the  various  events  which 
occurred  during  my  stay  in  the  City  of  the  Seven 
Hills— my  relations  with  Mazzini,  and  the  equivocal 
position  in  which  I  was  placed  by  the  French 
Government,  which  was  about  to  undergo  a  change. 
I  was,  in  short,  expected  to  play  a  double  part,  and 
rather  than  do  so  I  threw  away,  as  it  were,  my 
twenty-nine  years  of  diplomatic  service,  and  ten- 
dered my  resignation. 

Following  the  example  of  the  ancients,  I  became 
a  farmer  when  I  gave  up  being  an  ambassador. 

My  mother-in-law,  who  had  a  great  liking  forme, 
owned,  near  Paris,  an  estate  which  was  of  some 
value,  but  which  was  a  tax  upon  her  rather  than  a 
source  of  income.  I  induced  her  to  sell  it,  and  buy 
in  the  province  of  Berry  a  tract  of  a  good  many  acres 
of  fallow  land.  This  estate  1  set  at  work  to  culti- 
vate. I  bailt  model  farm  buildings  which  still  exist, 
and  repaired  an  old  castle  formerly  belonging  to 
Agnes  Sorel. 

In  the  calm  solitude  of  a  country  life  I  studied 
everything  that  bore  on  trade  between  the  East 


and  the  West.  [  found  that  it  doubled  every  ten 
years,  and  I  believed  that  the  moment  had  come 
for  the  formation  of  a  company  to  cut  a  canal 
through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  i  knew  that  such 
a  canal  would  develop  that  trade  in  a  wonderful 
degree. 

I  kept  my  patience,  said  nothing  about  my  pro- 
ject, and  attended  to  my  cattle  and  farm— horse- 
back-riding being  my  favourite  recreation. 

One  fine  morning  in  1854,  while  I  was  perched 
on  the  top  of  a  scaffold  among  masons  and  car- 
penters, busily  engaged  in  the  work  of  adding  an 
extra  storey  to  the  old  castle,  the  postman  appeared 
in  the  courtyard,  bringing  the  Paris  mail.  The 
workmen  passed  up  from  hand  to  hand  my  cor- 
respondence and  newspapers. 

On  opening  the  first  journal  I  read  the  news  of 
the  death  of  Abbas  Pasha,  a  false  and  cruel  man 
who  had  governed  Egypt  since  the  time  of  Mehemet 
Ali  and  Ibrahim  Pasha,  and  the  advent  to  power  of 
Mohammed  Said,  the  friend  of  my  youth. 

I  lost  no  time  in  writing  to  congratulate  the  new 
Viceroy  on  his  accession.  I  told  him  that  the  exi- 
gencies of  politics  had  bestowed  leisure  upon  me, 
and  that  I  should  now  turn  that  leisure  to  account 
in  visiting  Egypt  and  paying  him  homage. 

I  asked  him  to  let  me  know  how  soon  he  would 
be  willing  to  meet  me  after  his  return  from  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  was  to  receive  his  investiture. 

He  answered  promptly,  fixing  the  early  part  of 
November  for  our  meeting  at  Alexandria.  I  needed 
no  further  encouragement  to  undertake  the  journey, 
and  was  prompt  at  the  rendezvous. 

The  Viceroy  welcomed  me  effusively.  He  re- 
called his  youthful  days,  spoke  of  the  assistance  I . 
had  rendered  him  in  checking  his  father's  severity, 
related  the  persecutions  he  had  since  endured,  and 
his  unhappiness  during  the  reign  of  Abbas  Pasha, 
and  expressed  his  desire  to  do  good,  and  render 
Egypt  once  more  prosperous. 

I  congratulated  him  on  his  intentions,  adding 
that  if  Providence  had  confided  the  most  absolute 
government  on  earth  to  a  prince  who  had  acquired 
in  his  youth  solid  instruction,  and  who,  at  a  later 
day,  had  been  rudely  tried  by  misfortune,  it  was 
for  some  great  purpose,  and  that  I  was  convinced 
he  would  fulfil  his  mission. 

The  Viceroy  was  about  to  undertake  a  military 
expedition  into  the  desert  among  the  Bedouin  Arab 
tribes,  and  I  accepted'an  invitation  to  join  him. 

The  next  day  and  the  following  we  had  long 
talks  on  the  principles  of  government ;  but  not  a 
word  was  said  about  the  Suez  Canal -a  subject  I 
proposed  to  bring  forward  only  when  I  felt  sure 
that  it  would  be  favourably  entertained.  I  man- 
aged to  turn  the  conversation  to  subjects  which 
had  in  view  some  great  and  useful  enterprise,  by 
means  of  which  Said  might  render  his  rei^n 
illustrious. 

The  Viceroy  listened  with  much  interest  to  all  I 
had  to  say,  and  showed  implicit  confidence  in  me. 

The  15th  of  November,  1854,  is  the  most  memor- 
able day  in  my  life,  as  you  will  see  from  the  pages 
of  my  diary,  which  I  will  now  transcribe. 

"  Xt  is  half-past  ten.  The  Vicerov  having  break- 
fasted before  setting  out,  I  proceed  to  do  the  same 
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with  Zulfikar  Pasha.  Taking  leave  of  the  Vice- 
roy, I  wish  to  show  him  that  the  handsome  horse 
he  gave  me,  whose  solid  legs  I  had  tested  the  first 
day  of  our  journey  out,  is  a  first-rate  jumper. 
Saluting  Said,  I  clear  the  parapet  at  a  bound,  and 
continue  my  rapid  course  down  the  hillside  as  far 
as  my  tent. 

"  The  generals,  who  come  to  share  my  breakfast, 
compliment  me  ;  I  notice  that  my  boldness  in  this 
feat  has  considerably  increased  their  esteem  for 
me. 

"I  judged  that  the  Viceroy  was  now  sufficiently 
prepared  by  our  conversations  to  admit  the  advan- 
tage a  Government  has  in  getting  financial  com- 
panies to  execute  great  works  of  public  utility. 

"At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  remounted 
my  horse  and  rode  back  to  the  Viceroy's  tent, 
leaping  the  parapet  a  second  time.  The  Viceroy, 
apparently  in  a  gay  mood,  and  smiling  took  my 
hand,  which  he  kept  a  moment  in  his,  and  made 
me  sit  down  by  his  side  on  the  divan. 

"We  were  alone.  Through  the  opening  of  the 
tent  we  could  see  the  glories  of  the  setting  sun, 
whose  rays  had  so  deeply  thrilled  me  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  felt  calm  and  capable  as  I  approached  the 
moment  which  was  to  decide  my  future. 

"  My  studies  and  meditations  on  the  Canal  of  the 
Two  Seas  were  clearly  defined  in  my  mind,  and  the 
feasibility  of  the  scheme  seemed  so  sure  that  I 
never  doubted  I  could  get  the  Prince  to  share  my 
conviction. 

"Without  going  into  details  I  explained  my  pro- 
ject, laying  stress  on  the  chief  facts  and  arguments 
set  forth  in  my  memorandum,  the  whole  of  which  I 
had  by  heart. 

"Mohammed  Said  listened  with  interest.  I 
begged  him  to  let  me  know  if  he  felt  at  all  doubt- 
ful about  the  scheme,  and  he  made  a  few  intelligent 
objections,  which  I  met  satisfactorily.  At  last  he 
said  : — ■ 

"  'I  am  convinced.  I  accept  your  plan.  We  will 
devote  the  rest  of  our  journey  to  studying  the  ways 
and  means  of  executing  it.  The  affair  is  settled. 
You  may  count  on  me.' 

"His  generals  were  summoned  forthwith.  He 
invited  them  to  folding  seats  ranged  in  front  of  us, 
and,  going  over  the  conversation  we  had  had, 
requested  them  to  give  their  opinion  respecting  the 
proposal  of  his  friend. 

"These  improvised  counsellors,  better  qualified 
to  judge  of  an  equestrian  feat  than  to  express  them- 
selves on  so  huge  an  enterprise,  the  scope  of  which 
was  beyond  their 'grasp,  stared  at  me  with  open 
eyes,  and  seemed  to  think  that  the  friend  of  their 
master  who  had  so  nimbly  cleared  a  wall  on  horse- 
back could  not  fail  to  give  good  advice.  They  put 
their  hands  up  to  their  foreheads,  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  Viceroy  spoke,  by  way  of  approval. 
Dinner  was  brought  in  on  a  tray,  and  just  as  we 
had  been  of  one  mind  in  our  parley,  we  all  dipped 
our  spoons  in  the  selfsame  platter,  which  contained 
an  excellent  soup." 

Such  is  the  faithful  recital  of  the  most  important 
negotiation  I  have  ever  made,  or  am  ever  likely  to 
make. 

The  Viceroy's  word  was  as  good  as  a  contract. 


We  set  to  work.  I  resolved  that  science  should  bo 
backed  up  by  science.  1  wrote  to  the  Ministers  of 
the  principal  Powers,  asking  them  to  designate  the 
engineers  who  held  the  foremost  rank  in  their 
respective  countries,  and  authorise  them  to  join  us 
in  the  undertaking. 

On  the  appointed  day,  at  eight  o'clock  m  the 
morning,  the  engineers  were  all  on  hand  at  my 
house  in  the  Rue  Richepanse,  Paris.  They  named 
a  sub-commission  to  study  the  project  in  Egypt. 
Reaching  Alexandria,  this  sub-commission  went 
over  the  whole  ground  in  Lower  Egypt. 

On  the  departure  of  the  sub-commission,  the 
Viceroy,  surrounded  by  his  staff  and  troops  in  full 
uniform,  awaited  the  passage  of  its  members  at  the 
dam  of  the  Nile,  and  received  them  with  the 
greatest  honours. 

I  had  spent  five  years  of  study  and  meditation  in 
my  cabinet.  It  needed  no  fewer  than  five  more 
years  of  investigation  and  preparatory  toil  on  the 
isthmus,  and  eleven  long  years  of  stubborn,  hard 
w7ork  \o  reach  the  object  of  my  efforts — efforts 
which  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  me  to  bear 
without  unshaken  health. 

In  a  year's  time  I  have  travelled  on  horseback, 
or  otherwise,  fully  thirty  thousand  miles— more 
than  the  distance  around  the  world — in  the  interest 
of  the  enterprise  ;  and  often  I  was  harassed  and 
annoyed  on  every  side.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered 
at ;  for,  as  I  said  in  my  reception  speech  at  the 
French  Academy,  "  There  is  no  new  work,  however 
profitable,  that  is  without  its  detractors — the 
ignorant  and  the  malevolent." 

The  ignorant  are  your  enemies  because  they  are 
imperfectly  informed  as  to  the  object  you  have  in 
view,  and  are  not  in  the  secret  of  your  means  or  of 
your  power.  These  must  be  enlightened.  Once 
converted,  they  become  fervent  advocates  and 
active  auxiliaries.  As  for  the  sceptics,  the  spiteful, 
the  insulters,  no  account  should  be  taken  of  them. 
An  Arab  proverb  says:  "  The  dogs  bark,  but  the 
caravan  marches  by." 

I,  too,  went  by.  On  the  10th  of  November,  1869, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  sea-going  vessels  sailed 
through  the  maritime  canal.  At  the  head  of  this 
international  fleet  was  the  steam -packet  VAigle,  on 
board  of  which  her  Majesty  the  Empress  Eugenie, 
the  guardian  angel  of  the  work,  had  embarked. 
Said  Pasha  had  not  lived  to  witness  the  completion 
of  the  great  work  with  which  his  name  will  for  ever 
be  associated.  Dying  in  1864,  he  was  succeeded  by 
Ismail  Pasha. 

Great  events  grow  from  small  causes.  The  join- 
ing of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea  is  due, 
in  a  sense,  to  a  mere  equestrian  feat.  You  will 
readily  understand,  therefore,  that  I  should  retain 
a  special  admiration  for  horsemanship. 

— — -=a3Q»333aQy> —  

It  will  probably  be  a  surprise  to  most  people  in 
this  country  to  learn  that  Constantinople,  which  is 
usually  regarded  as  a  semi- barbarous  to wp, possesses 
no  fewer  than  fifty  newspapers,  nineteen  of  which 
are  dailies. 

Eight  of  them  are  published  in  Greek,  seven  in 
Armenian,  six  in  French,  five  in  Turkish,  and  tw<> 
in  French  and  English. 
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HERBERT  BISMARCK. 

Examiner,    Cork 

fE-RLIN,  Dec.  3.-" Only  a  girl"— tele- 
graphed Count  William  Bismarck  to  his 
father,  the  Chancellor,  when  his  first 
child  made  its  appearance  in  the  world. 
The  tone  of  this  telegram  betokened  a 
certain  amount  of  disappointment  on 
the  part  of  "Graf  Bill,"  as  he  was 
always  called,  that  the  Bismarck  race  had  not  been 
continued  in  the  male  line  ;  but,  on  receiving  the 
news,  the  Chancellor  himself  at  once  wired  back  : 
"Marie  also  was  'only  a  girl'"  (now  the  Countess 
Bantzau),  being  the  Prince's  own  first  born,  who 
was  in  due  time  followed  by  a  couple  of  boys.  Of 
these  the  elder,  Herbert,  was  called  alter  a  remote 
yet  revered  ancestor  of  the  family,  while  the 
younger  received  his  Christian  cognomen  from  his 
godfather,  King  William  of  Prussia. 

Bismarck  himself  has  always  boasted  that  he  was 
cut  out  by  nature  and  predilection  for  the  military 
career,  and  that  he  only  became  a  diplomat  and 
politician  by  compulsive  chance. 

But  either  his  two  sons  failed  to  inherit  to  the 
full  the  warlike  proclivities  of  their  father,  or  the 
latter,  yielding  to  his  autocratic  impulses,  claimed 
the  right  of  choosing  professions  for  them  both  ; 
for  the  younger  boy,  Count  Bill,  was  trained  up 
for  the  administrative  career,  while  Herbert  was 
kept  at  home  under  the  Chancellor's  own  wing, 
with  intent  to  make  him  a  full-fledged  diplomatist, 
or  soaring  eagle  second  only  to  his  sire.  Not  that, 
like  their  father,  they  did  not  both  taste  the  plea- 
sures of  military  life  when,  like  other  young  Ger- 
mans of  superior  education,  they  each  had  absolved 
their  "  volunteer"  year  of  army  service. 

Only,  as  it  so  fell  out,  these  pleasures  were 
mingled  with  very  grave  perils.  For  whereas  Bis- 
marck himself  did  his  own  term  of  juvenile  soldier- 
ing in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  the  Franco-German 
war  happened  to  break  out  when  his  two  sons — 
just  emerging  from  their  teens — were  serving  as 
volunteer  troopers  in  the  First  Prussian  Dragoon 
Guards  (now  the  "  Queen  of  England's  Own  ") ;  and 
they  both  took  part  in  one  of  the  Balaclava-like 
charges  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  that  gallant  regi- 
ment at  Mars-le-Tour. 

Soon  after  entering  the  Foreign  Office  in  1873, 
where  he  was  initiated  by  his  father  into  the  work- 
ing of  the  diplomatic  machine,  Count  Herbert  was 
enabled  to  make  the  round  of  all  the  chief  Missions 
of  the  Empire  in  Europe— from  Munich  and  Dresden 
to  Berne,  St.  Petersburg,  Vienna,  London,  and  the 
Hague,  stopping  just  long  enough  in  each  of  these 
capitals  to  master  their  various  mysteries,  political 
as  well  as  social.  But,  though  nominally  attached 
to  some  embassy  or  other,  Count  Herbert  utilised 
the  intervals  of  dulness  occurring  at  any  of  his 
foreign  posts  by  returning  to  Berlin  to  profit  by 
the  tuition  of  his  father  ;  and  it  was  in  one  of  these 
intervals  that  he  acted  as  assistant-secretary  to  the 
Congress  of  Berlin,  whereof  the  German  Chancellor 
was  the  president. 

This  in  itself  was  a  diplomatic  education  of  no 
mean  kind,  bringing:  young  Bismarck,  as  it  did,  into 


immediate  contact  with  all  the  best  political  heads> 
of  the  time,  "all  the  talents,"  so  to  speak,  of  diplo- 
matic Europe.  As  he  had  learned  his  constitutional 
law  from  Professor  Gneist,  a  bottomless  pit  of  his- 
torical lore,  so  he  now  also  had  an  opportunity  of 
imbibing  the  principles  of  international  relationship 
from  such  masters  of  the  science  as  Beaconsfield.. 
Gortschakoff,  Andrassy,  Salisbury,  Karolyi,  and 
Waddington. 

Nevertheless,  as  was  proved  by  subsequent 
events,  especially  Germany's  colonial  dispute  with 
England,  as  well  as  with  England  and  America  in 
regard  to  Samoa,  Count  Herbert  did  not  profit  by 
his  opportunities  at  this  great  school  of  compromise 
and  concession  to  the  extent  he  might  have  done — 
paying  more  attention,  as  he  always  did,  to  the 
fortiter  in  re  than  to  the  suaviter  in  modo. 

After  the  Congress  of  Berlin  he  spent  some  time 
at  the  German  Embassy  in  London,  where  he  made 
many  friends,  but  at  the  same  time  ssvelled  the 
ranks  of  his  severest  critics.  For  the  English  are  a 
people  who  insist  on  quietness  at  least,  if  not  polish 
of  manner,  as  the  condition  of  admission  into  good 
society  ;  and  in  London  Count  Herbert's  manner 
was  pronounced  to  be  neither  quiet  nor  polished. 

Had  he  not,  indeed,  been  the  son  of  his  father — 
an  accomplishment  which  has  acted  as  a  social 
passe  partout  to  so  very  many — it  is  hard  to  say 
what  would  have  been  his  fate  in  England,  apart 
from  the  rumoured  rejection  of  his  offer  of  marriage 
to  more  than  one  of  Albion's  fairest  and  most 
illustrious  daughters. 

But  in  spite  of  these  and  other  slight  rebuffs — 
which  only  tend  to  stiffen  the  affections  and  steel 
the  courage  of  the  true  man — Count  Herbert  left 
England  with  a  great  and  abiding  fondness  for  all 
its  ways  of  life,  and  with  the  determination,  as  he 
afterwards  avowed,  to  "  marry  none  but  an  English- 
woman." In  this  respect,  however,  he  only  half 
kept  his  word,  the  Countess  Margaret  Hoyos,  whom 
he  led  to  the  altar  in  Vienna,  being  by  her  mother- 
but  the  granddaughter  of  Mr.  Whitehead,  the  well- 
known  English  maker  of  torpedoes  at  Fiume. 

The  Bismarcks  have  always  been  capital  haters, 
and  vendetta  men.  See,  for  example,  how  they 
openly  persecuted  Sir  Robert  M'orier,  British 
Ambassador  in  Pinssia,  and  in  this  respect,  certainly., 
the  son  never  showed  himself  inferior  to  his  father. 

Count  Herbert  Bismarck,  the  heir  no  less  of  his 
father's  titular  honours  than  of  his  ill-humours, 
may  possibly  enough  some  day  yet  re-enter  the 
diplomatic  service  of  his  country  for  the  lapse  of 
time  performs  even  stranger  miracles  than  this, 
and  if  anything  were  stranger  than  the  downfall  of 
the  Bismarcks  it  would  be  their  restoration  to  im- 
perial favour  and  political  power. 

But  meanwhile  he  must  retire  with  his  semi- 
English  bride  to  the  rural  seclusion  of  Schonhausen, 
the  birthplace  and  paternal  estate  of  his  own  father, 
where,  as  he  wanders  along  the  bank  of  the  Elbe, 
the  honest  peasants  of  the  old  Mark  of  Branden- 
burg might  well  mistake  him  for  anything  but 
what  he  was — and  even  fancy,  from  certain  tricks 
of  speech  and  manner  and  personal  appearance, 
that  his  father  had  reassumed  his  youthful  air  and 
come  back  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  his  youth. 
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PROFESSOR  HUXLEY  AT  HOME. 

<$        The  Republic,  St.  Louis. 

^^^^EOFESSOR  HUXLEY  has  long  advo- 
^MmM>    cated  tne  health-giving  properties  of 
^E^p    the  air  on  the  Sussex  coast,  but  it  is 
1rafp^i/o    only  within  the  last  few  years  that  he 
^M^m,    has  given  up  his  old  quarters  in  Marl- 
^^^P     borough  Place,  St.  John's  Woodland 
taken  possession  of  the  house  especially 
built  for  him  at  Eastbourne. 
It  was  designed  for  him  by  the  husband  of  his 
eldest  daughter,  and  rejoices  in  the  quaint  title  of 
"  Hodeslea,"  the  Early  English  form  of  the  name  of 
Huxley, 

The  house  is  not  in  the  town  itself,  but  stands  in 
its  own  garden  on  the  rising  ground  towards  Beachy 
Head,  where  the  green  slopes  of  the  Sussex  Downs 
stretch  out  as  a  fair  background  to  its  brick  walls 
and  tiled  roof. 

We  go  first  into  the  garden,  for  it  is  in  the  garden 
that  Professor  Huxley  is  generally  to  be  found  on 
a  fine  summer  day.  He  has  taken  up  country  pur- 
suits with  great  energy,  and  devotes  all  his  spare 
moments  to  the  care  of  his  flowers  and  of  the  home- 
grown vegetables,  of  which  he  is  justly  proud  ;  the 
labour  of  watering  his  trees  and  protecting  them 
from  the  ravages  of  insects  and  blight  is,  he  will 
tell  you,  as  enjoyable  a  form  of  relaxation  as  the 
long  walks  he  delights  in  taking  across  the  Downs 
in  more  inclement  weather. 

Above  the  level  of  the  garden  is  a  grass  terrace, 
and,  above  this  again,  a  wide  gravel  path,  bordered 
on  either  side  by  flower  beds,  runs  beneath  the 
windows  of  "  Hodeslea,"  and,  like  them,  has  a  fine 
outlook  over  the  sea.  It  is  a  fair  prospect,  this 
wide  expanse  of  restless  waters,  gleaming  now 
beneath  the  brilliant  blue  of  a  cloudless  sky,  but 
often  surging  in  long,  white-crested  breakers,  writh 
a  roar  that  echoes  and  re-echoes  unceasingly, 
although  the  slope  of  the  hill,  with  its  vegetation, 
hides  from  sight  the  cliffs  and  the  immediate  line 
of  shore  that  bears  the  brunt  of  the  endless  conilict 
with  the  waves. 

Every  passing  effect  of  light  and  shadow  brings 
its  own  beauty  into  the  scene  ;  every  moment  of  the 
day  has  its  individual  charm,  and  this  is  the  spot 
Professor  Huxley  has  chosen  for  his  daily  constitu- 
tional and  has  nick- named  "  the  quarter-deck,'3 
striding  up  and  down  it  every  morning  with  the 
utmost  regularity  regardless  of  biting  wind  or 
blinding  rain. 

Within  doors  are  comfortable  homely  rooms 
where  the  portraits  of  many  members  of  the 
Huxley  family  adorn  the  walls — some  few  are 
painted  by  themselves,  but  most  of  them  are  the 
work  of  another  son-in-law,  the  Hon.  John  Collier, 
and  many  are  familiar  to  the  public  who  have  seen 
them  in  the  Academy  and  other  galleries.  These 
sons  and  daughters  are  all  married  now,  but  it  very 
rarely  happens  that  one  or  another  of  them  is  not 
on  a  visit  to  "  Hodeslea,"  while  the  grandchildren 
are  ever  in  request  and  have  their  own  particular 
quarters  and  cosy  nursery. 


And  what  of  the  most  interesting  room  in  the 
house,  the  study  of  the  great  man  himself  1 

First  of  all,  it  is  full  of  sunlight,  streaming  in 
through  the  wide  window  that  looks  out  over  the 
garden,  and  through  a  second  smaller  window, 
built  in  an  apse,  and  whose  coloured  panes  cast  all 
manner  of  quaint  shadows  upon  the  rows' and  rows 
of  books  that  seem  to  fill  every  nook  and  corner  of 
the  room. 

Long  shelves  line  all  the  walls,  literally  from 
floor  to  ceiling  ;  books,  bcoks,  books  of  all  sorts  and 
in  every  variety  of  binding.  They  are  piled  on  the 
broad  surface  of  the  dark  oak  table,  on  the  chairs, 
and  even  the  floor  has  its  share  of  bulky  volumes 
and  pamphlets  innumerable. 

Always  an  insatiable  reader,  Professor  Huxley 
has  collected  books  all  his  life  ;  indeed,  he  tells 
you,  these  are  not  nearly  all  that  he  possesses ; 
they  have  overflowed  into  several  rooms  upstairs, 
and  even  then  serious  thoughts  were  entertained  of 
building  Out  a  library  especially  to  hold  the  re- 
mainder, when  Mr.  Collier  offered  to  give  them 
house-room,  and  carried  off  a  van-load  back  to 
town. 

Another  of  Professor  Huxley's  hobbies  is  his  love 
for  the  feline  race.  The  present  favourite,  a  black 
cat — Richard  by  name — lies  coiled  up  in  a  low  chair 
by  the  study  window  :  but  you  learn  that  he  is  not 
always  so  modest,  and  infinitely  prefers  the  Pro- 
fessor's own  chair  before  the  writing-table,  where 
he  has  been  known  to  repose  in  blissful  content, 
while  the  rightful  possessor  either  stood  or  sat  to 
his  wTork  in  an  upright  chair  at  the  other  side  of 
the  table,  such  an  idea  as  turning  puss  out  of 
his  own  comfortable  quarters  never  entering  his 
mind. 

Photographs  of  his  children,  grandchildren,  and 
friends  adorn  the  mantelpiece,  along  with  a  few 
curios  and  his  favourite  pipe.  The  Professor  ab- 
jured tobacco  altogether  until  he  reached  the  age 
of  forty,  when  he  took  to  it  suddenly  and  smoked 
hard  for  twenty  years ;  then  he  gave  it  up  alto- 
gether again  for  three  years,  and  has  now  again 
taken  to  it. 

He  is  rather  above  the  middle  height,  sparely 
built  and  upright  ;  perhaps  his  most  striking 
features  are  the  very  bright  black  eyes  that  meet 
and  seem  to  look  through  those  of  anyone  to 
whom  he  is  speaking  ;  they  are  set  wide  apart  and 
deep  beneath  the  grey  eyebrows ;  the  forehead  is 
square,  the  iron-grey  hair  brushed  straight  back 
from  the  temples. 

White  whiskers  frame  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
face  and  accentuate  the  squareness  of  the  chin, 
firmly  moulded  into  an  expression  that  would  be 
stern  and  almost  defiant  but  for  the  extreme 
mobility  of  the  lips.  The  nostrils  are  wide  and 
sensitive,  the  whole  face,  somewhat  rugged,  but 
constantly  lighted  up  by  the  smiling  lips  or  by 
a  very  characteristic  twinkle  of  fun  in  the  dark  eyes. 

Thomas  Henry  Huxley  was  born  in  1825  in 
what  .was  then  the  tiny  village  of  Ealing  (now  a 
big  London  suburb),  inheriting  from  his  mother  her 
strong  characteristics,  both  physical  and  mental, 
her  bright  dark  eyes  and  her  remarkable  rapidity 
of  thought. 
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He  has  derived  from  his  father  a  very  large 
share  of  tenacity  and  strength  of  purpose  :  a  hot 
temper  (this  latter  statement  all,  and  they  are 
many,  who  have  experienced  his  unfailing  kind- 

-  nesses  and  good  nature,  will  qualify  with  this 
addition,  "  under  great  provocation  ")  and  an  innate 
faculty  for  drawing,  which  he  has  never  really 
cultivated,  although  in  his  youth  he  was  famous 

.  for  making  caricatures  innumerable,  alike  of  pro- 
fessors and  fellow-students,  when  he  ought  to  have 
been  taking  notes  ;  and  even  in  his  own  professorial 
days  there  is  a  story  told  of  amicable  squabbles 
among  the  Royal  Commissioners  for  the  Huxley 
sketches  —  the  rough  but  spirited  designs  with 
which  his  share  of  the  reports  were  plentifully 
besprinkled. 

His  schooldays  were  very  short,  and  as  he 
appears  in  those  days  to  have  had  the  greatest 
distaste  to  application,  they  may  be  said  to  have 
been  unsatisfactory.  He  was  only  fourteen  years 
of  age  when,  much  against  his  will,  he  commenced 
the  study  of  medicine  under  the  guidance  of  a  rela- 
tion 5  his  own  earnest  desire  having  always  been  to 
become  a  mechanical  engineer. 

Medicine,  as  a  healing  art,  possessed  no  attrac- 
tions for  him,  but  physiology,  the  "  mechanical 
engineering  of  human  beings,"  as  he  calls  it,  soon 
became  an  engrossing  study,  and^  in  1845  he  took 
his  M.B.  at  London  University,  with  honours  in 
physiology,  and  was  appointed  assistant-surgeon  at 
Haslar  Hospital.  Here  he  worked  some  months 
under  Sir  John  Richardson,  the  well-known  Arctic 
traveller,  who  ultimately  obtained  for  young 
Huxley  a  post  on  H.M.S.  JRattlesnaJce,  then  bound 
on  a  long  voyage  to  the  northern  and  eastern 
shores  of  Australia.  The  voyage  lasted  four  years, 
during  which  time  the  ship  was  almost  completely 
cut  off  from  all  communications  with  home,  and 
was,  indeed,  for  months  at  a  time,  outside  the  pale 
of  all  civilisation. 

These  four  years  may  be  considered  as  the  most 
valuable  of  his  early  life,  for  not  only  did  his  scien- 
tific studies  proceed  apace,  and  his  experiences,  of 
life  grow  with  each  new  discovery,  but  it  was  to 
him  also  a  time  of  severe  physical  and  moral  train- 
ing. On  board  ship  he  learned  what  neither  school- 
ing nor  hospital  routine  had  succeeded  in  teaching 
him — the  love  of  work,  even  for  the  drudgery  of  it, 
for  the  sake  of  the  good  to  be  got  out  of  it. 

In  1849  an  elaborate  paper  was  received  from 
him  by  the  Royal  Society,  and  by  that  body  printed 
and  published,  although  the  young  author,  still 
cruising  on  the  high  seas,  remained  in  ignorance  of 
the  gratifying  fact  until  his  return  to  England  at 
the  end  of  the  following  year. 

In  1854  Mr.  Huxley  was  married,  after  an  engage- 
ment that  had  lasted  eight  years,  to  the  gentle  lady 
to  whose  companionship  so  much  of  the  happiness 
and  brightness  of  the  Eastbourne  house  is  due,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  severed  his  connection  with  the 
naval  medical  service*  and  was  appointed  professor 
of  natural  history  and  paleontologist  at  the  School 
of  Mines  in  Jermyn  Street. 

This  post  he  originally  accepted  as  a  temporary 
one  until  he  should  obtain  a  vacant  professorship 
either  of  physiology  or  comparative  anatomy.  He 


held  it,  however,  for  no  less  than  thirty-one  yearn, 
not  relinquishing  it  even  in  1863,  when  the  College 
of  Surgeons  did  elect  him  their  professor  of  com- 
parative anatomy. 

As  early  as  the  year  1852  he  delivered  his  first 
public  lecture  to  a  Friday  evening  audience  at  the 
Royal- Institution  ;  in  1858  he  became  Croonian 
lecturer,  taking  as  his  subject  "The  Theory  of  the 
Vertebrate  Skull."  Then  came  the  lectures  to 
working  men,  "  On  Man's  Place  in  Nature ;  His 
Relations  to  the  Lower  Animals,"  and  "  On  the 
Origin  of  Species." 

Then  several  important  works  were  published  in 
rapid  succession,  while  universities  and  learned 
societies,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  contended  for 
the  honour  of  enrolling  him  among  their  honorary 
members. 

In  1870  he  became  a  member  of  the  London 
School  Board,  taking  a  conspicuous  position  by  his 
attacks  on  denominational  education,  by  his 
attitude  of  "  untiring  opposition  to  that  ecclesias- 
tical spirit,  that  clericnl>m  which  in  England,  as 
everywhere  else,  and  to  liatever  denomination  it 
may  belong,  is  the  de.uiiy  enemy  of  science,"  to 
quote  his  own  words. 

Two  years  later  ill-health  compelled  him  to  retire 
from  the  School  Board,  and  he  then  undertook  the 
duties  of  Lord  Rector  of  Aberdeen  University  and 
of  secretary  to  the  Rov.il  Society,  devoting  all  his 
leisure  to  the  publication  of  works-  on  natural 
science,  one  of  which  for  many  years  appeared 
almost  annually. 

More  recently  Professor  Huxley  has  been  included 
in  many  of  the  Government  and  Royal  Commis- 
sions formed  to  report  upon  fisheries  (he  was 
Inspector  of  Fisheries  in  1881),  science,  vivisection, 
contagious  diseases,  etc.,  and  in  1883  he  attained 
what  he  himself  considers  his  highest  position,  that 
of  President  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Unfortunately  another  couple  of  years  saw  him 
again  in  failing  health  and  obliged  to  resign  this 
and  all  other  public  offices,  and  to  submit  to  his 
doctor's  orders  of  complete  rest  and  change.  He- 
retained  only  his  old  post  at  the  School  of  Mines, 
devoting  himself  more  assiduously  than  ever  to  the 
controversial  questions  of  the  day,  and  contributing 
many  papers  to  current  literature  in  the  shape  of 
letters  to  the  Times  and  articles  in  The  Nineteenth 
Century  magazine  and  other  scientific  periodicals. 

It  is  only  a  short  time  since  he  kissed  hands  at 
Osborne  on  receiving  the  title  of  "  The  Bight 
Honourable  "  as  a  member  of  Her  Majesty's  Privy 
Council.  He  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  Privy  Councillor  to  attain  that  honour  without 
previously  holding  some  political  appointment. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  Black  and  White — 
which,  by  the  way,  I  hear  has  at  last  turned  the 
corner — has  hitherto  been  the  complete  story  which 
has  appeared  each  week.  The  editor,  however, 
seems  to  have  joined  those  of  his  old-established 
contemporaries  in  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  well 
to  rely  solely  upon  the  short  story  so  far  as  fiction 
is  concerned,  and  has  started  the  publication  of  a 
serial,  which,  I  am  told,  will  continue  to  be  a 
feature  of  the  iournal. 
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FROM  THE   TURF  TO  THE 
MONASTERY. 

Oe  Tyd,  Amsterdam. 

fOUNDLESS  are  the  conjectures  as  to  the 
reasons  which  have  led  Count  Nicholas 
Esterhazy  to  announce  his  determina- 
tion of  withdrawing  not  only  from  the 
Turf  but.  also  from  the  world.  For  years 
he  has  been  celebrated  as  the  foremost 
sportsman  in  Europe. 
His  fame  as  a  Master  of  the  Hounds 
extends  throughout  the  Old  World,  his  racing  stable 
is  unrivalled  both  in  its  extent  and  in  the  quality 
of  the  stock,  his  patronage  of  dramatic  and  pic- 
torial art  has  been  magnificent — he  defrayed  the 
■entire  expenses  of  che  education  of  ten  pupils  each 
year  at  the  Vienna  Conservatoire  of  Music— and 
his  hospitalities  at  Vienna,  and  particularly  at  the 
Castle  of  Tot  is  have  always  been  of  the  most  regal 
character. 

He  has  always  been  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  gayest 
und  most  mirth-loving  Society  of  the  universe, 
namely,  that  of  Austria,  and  it  seems  impossible  to 
imagine  Vienna  without  him.  Yet,  unless  the  news- 
paper reports,  corroborated  by  private  letters,  are 
at  fault,  Count  "Niki"  is  about  to  disappear  from 
public  view  behind  the  walls  of  a  monastery  and 
renounce  the  pleasures  and  harmless  frivolities  of 
the  world. 

My  reminiscences  of  the  Count  will  always  be 
associated  with  memories  of  my  visits  to  his 
Aladdin-like  Chateau,  or  rather  Palace,  of  Totis, 
whichns  without  exception  the  handsomest  private 
residence  in  Hungary. 

Mirrored  in  a  lovely  lake  surrounded  by  century- 
old  trees,  Totis  may  be  described  as  a  poem  in 
granite  and  marble,  wherein  everything  speaks  of 
boundless  wealth  and  exquisite  taste.  The  long 
line  of  majestic  terraces,  the  limpid  sheet  of  water, 
the  thickets  of  blossoming  shrubs,  and  feathery 
palms  which  adorn  the  lawns  during  the  summer, 
and  the  gigantic  winter  garden  and  conservatories 
which  during  the  cold  season  remind  one  of  the 
Valley  of  Cashmere,  all  contribute  to  create  a 
picture  or  absolute  and  perfect  beauty. 

Inside  the  "  Schloss  "  old  tapestries  of  enormous 
value  and  wonderful  Eastern  draperies  muffle 
every  sound.  The  principal  salons  and  drawing- 
rooms  are  panelled  with  Louis  XIV.  satin  and 
brocades,  and  are  filled  with  priceless  art  treasures 
of  every  kind.  There  are  140  guest-rooms  in  the 
chateau.  At  the  further  end  of  the  garden  are  the 
stables,  which  are  the  finest  and  most  superbly 
fitted  up  of  any  that  I  have  ever  seen.  In  the 
distance  one  can  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  great  stud 
farm,  of  the  training  field,  and  of  the  racecourse 
for  the'  Count's  racing  stock. 

During  the  shooting  season,  the  great  ev  nt  of 
the  day  at  Totis  used  always  to  be  the  departure 
for  the  sport.  The  smallest  details  were  settled 
beforehand,  and  everybody  received  previous  to 
starting  a  memorandum  specifying  the  position  and 
mode  of  conveyance  destined  for  him  or  for  her  as 
the  case  might  be. 


At  about  ten  o'clock  the  carriages,  driven  by 
stalwart  coachmen  in  Hungarian  attire,  and  saddle- 
horses  would  be  brought  round,  and  the  start  would 
be  effected  with  great  rapidity.  The  party  would 
be  followed  by  a  couple  of  brakes  containing 
servants,  by  a  cart  containing  a  large  tent,  and  by 
a  huge  fourgon,  which  was  nothing  less  than  a 
complete  kitchen  on  wheels,  manned  by  two  cooks 
in  orthodox  white  aprons  and  caps. 

Shortly  after  noon  a  hot  luncheon  would  bo 
served,  either  in  the  tent  above-mentioned,  or  in 
some  shady  grove,  or  in  some  old  castle,  with  the 
same  perfection  and  state  as  if  it  was  taking  place 
in  the  great  dining-room  of  the  Castle  of  Totis 
itself. 

These  shooting-parties  were  attended  by  ladies 
as  well  as  men,  and  on  such  occasion  we  were  wont 
to  adopt  a  costume  consisting  of  a  short  kilted 
skirt  of  dark  green  or  gray  cloth,  a  double-breasted 
jacket  of  the  same  material,  with  green  facings 
and  horn  buttons,  a  dark  green  Tyrolese  hat, 
adorned  with  the  beard  of  a  chamois,  strong 
double-soled  boots  and  high  gaiters,  fastened  with 
tiny  gold  or  silver  clasps.  About  six  o'clock  we 
used  to  return  to  the  castle  in  time  for  afternoon 
tea,  which  was  served  under  the  palm  trees  in  the 
winter  garden. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  picturesque  coup 
d'aeil  than  that  presented  by  this  beautiful  buen- 
retiro,  with  its  wealth  of  tropical  plants  and  its 
masses  of  fragrant  blossoms  which  filled  every  nook 
and  corner.  Drooping  from  the  glass  dome  above 
were  wonderful  orchids  in  carved  hanging  baskets, 
beds  of  Neapolitan  and  Russian  violets  surrounded 
the  marble  basin  of  a  fountain,  where  quaint- 
looking  Japanese  and  Egyptian  Lotus  spread  upon 
the  surface  of  the  water  the  cup-like  chalice  of 
their  fantastic  buds. 

The  tea,  served  in  Russian  fashion,  was 
spread  out  on  low  tables  draped  with  cloth  of  gold 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  cups  and  saucers  were 
of  old  Dresden,  while  the  huge  Niello  silver  urns 
and  ponderous  salvers  were  of  quaint  Russian 
workmanship.  At  eight  we  dined,  and  after  coffee 
had  been  served  we  generally  adjourned  to  the 
private  theatre  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  chateau 
This  theatre  is  an  exquisite  piece  of  rococo  work' 
where  250  people  Can  sit  at  ease  on  softly  uphol- 
stered arm-chairs.  Its  construction  had  cost  the 
Count  a  sum  of  more  than  forty  thousand  pounds. 

On  some  nights  this  stage  would  be  occupied  by 
dramatic  or  operatic  troupes  brought  for  the  pur- 
pose by  special  train  from  Vienna,  whilst  on  other 
occasions  comediettas  and  vaudevilles  and  operettas 
were  performed  by  amateur  actors  and  actresses. 
Among  the  best  known  of  the  latter  whom  it  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  see  on  the  stage  at  Totis 
were  Princess  Pauline  Metternich,  her  daughter, 
the  late  Princess  Pascaline,  and  Countess  Von 
Thun. 

The  Count  is  passionately  fond  of  music,  and 
numbered  the  Abbe  Liszt  among  his  most  valued 
friends.  He  himself  plays  the  zither  wonderfully 
well,  and  possesses  a  very  fine  baritone  voice,  which 
will  no  doubt  stand  him  in  good  stead  if  he  enters 
the  Church. 
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A  BOY  WORTH  KNOWING. 

Recorder,  New  York. 


BOY  of  fifteen,  founder  and  editor  of  a 
monthly  magazine  with  a  circulation 
of  20,000  copies,  must  from  the  very 
novelty  of  his  position  be  a  figure 
worthy  of  everybody's  attention. 
Seven  or  eight  years  ago  a  chubby, 
brown-eyed  lad  living  in  New  York 
city  would  say  often  to  his  parents  in 
drawing  their  attention  to  some  ragged  urchin  on 
the  streets  :  "  When  I  am  old  enough  I  will  do 
something  to  give  those  fellows  good  shoes  and 
.stockings."  And  when  questioned  what  scheme  he 
had  to  obtain  money  for  the  purpose  would  answer  : 
*'  I  don't  know  just  yet,  but  I  will  find  some  way  of 
doing  it."  . 

At  t welve,  when  other  plans  had  been  tried  with- 
out success,  Tello  resolved  to  start  a.  small  paper 
for  boys  and  girls,  the  proceeds  to  be  devoted  to  a 
permanent  barefoot  fund. 

In  April,  1889,  The  Sunny  Hour,  a  monthly  paper 
published  "  by  a  boy  for  boys  and  girls,"  was 
entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress  by  Tello 
d'Apery,  ia  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C.  The  first  edition  was  one 
thousand  copies.  It  was  a  small,  neat,  eight-page 
paper,  printed  in  large,  clear  type  on  thick,  cream- 
coloured  paper. 

One  of  the  first  steps  of  its  young  editor  was  to 
■send  a  copy  of  his  publication,  containing  an  article 
defining  its  object  and  purpose,  to  the  Queen  of 
England.  To  this  the  young  editor  received  a 
graceful  acknowledgment  through  Sir  Henry 
Ponsonby,  stating  that  her  Majesty  felt  greatly 
interested  in  the  project,  and  would  be  pleased  to 
become  a  subscriber.  To-day  there  is  hardly  a 
reigning  Sovereign  in  the  world  from  whom  Tello 
d'Apery  has  not  received  similar  expressions  of 
hearty  encouragement  and  good  will.  His  office  is 
a  perfect  art  museum  of  portraits  of  celebrities. 

The  boy's  courageous  venture  was  from  the  first 
a  success.  The  circulation  has  increased  twenty- 
f<fd,  the  paper  has  been  enlarged  to  twice  its  former 
size,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  little  journal 
has  to-day  more  celebrated  writers  contributing  to 
it  than  any  publication  in  the  world. 

Dubois  Menant,  the  great  French  artist,  sends 
quarterly  a  full-page  illustration;  Sully  Prud- 
homme,  the  first  French  poet  of  to-day,  gives 
yearly  two  or  three  poems  to  The  Sunny  Hour. 

Prince  Lucien  Bonaparte,  Pierre  Loti,  Madame 
Cedrau,  of  The  Nouvelle  Revue  and  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold  are  only  a  few  among  the  number. 

The  Tello  of  to-day  is  a  tall,  manly  lad  of  fifteen, 
with  dark  eyes  that  meet  yours  in  a  clear,  level 
glance,  a  rather  pale  olive  skin,  delicate,  firmly 
moulded  features,  and  a  singularly  musical  voice. 

It  is,  perhaps,  Tello's  greatest  attraction  that,  in 
spite  of  the  results  which  he  has  already  achieved, 
he  is  still,  in  the  words  of  one  of  his  most  ardent 
boy,  admirers,  "just  a  jolly  good  fellow,  don't  you 
know,  without  a  bit  of  starch  about  him." 

The  office  of  this  young  editor  is  well  worthy  of 


a  visit.  It  is  a  long,  narrow  room,  bright  with  sun- 
shine, and  picturesque  in  its  orderly  disorder.  The 
huge  desk  is  laden  with  letters  and  manuscripts 
and  on  the  adjoining  tables,  from  between  piles  of 
newspapers  in  nearly  every  known  language,  sent 
to  Tello  by  their  editors,  peep  forth  here  and  there 
the  bright  yellow  covers  of  The  Sunny  Hour.  In 
one  corner  is  a  huge  chest  covered  with  red  cloths, 
which  is  generally  filled  with  the  latest  donations 
of  worn  footwear,  waiting  to  be  sorted. 

Probably  no  American  boy  was  ever  happier  on 
his  sixteenth  birthday  than  Tello  was,  when  on 
the  25th  of  January  last,  he  proceeded  to  open  the 
Barefoot  Mission  House,  at  59  West  24th  Street. 
Space  forbids  the  description  of  thi-  delightful 
boys'  club  and  new  home  of  The  Sunny  Hour. 
There  is  a  lecture-room,  a  reading-room,  a  piano, 
together  with  the  publishing  office  of  the  paper, 
on  the  printing,  etc.,  of  which  many  a  poor  boy 
and  girl  will  be  employed.  All  the  prominent 
clergymen  of  the  city,  the  patrons  of  the  Barefoot 
Fund,  and  Press  representatives  were  invited  to  the 
opening,  and  were  cordially  welcomed  by  the 
sixteen-year-old  founder  of  the  Barefoot  Mission, 
who,  if  he  has  not  exactly  built  the  house,  has 
raised  every  cent  of  money  wherewith  to  purchase 
it  by,  his  own  unaided  efforts. 

MUS.  GLADSTONE'S  WORK. 

Mail,  Toronto. 


N  1839  Catherine  Glynne  married  William 
Ewart  Gladstone,  whose  brilliant  talents 
already  had  foretold  his  future  eminence. 

In  her  married  life  Mrs.  Gladstone  had 
occupation  to  the  full.  She  was  always 
the  true  and  careful  mother  who  did  not 
give  over  her  duties  to  another,  even  to 
the  best  of  nurses.  She  was  devoted  to 
her  husband.  She  did  not  have  to  look  around  her 
for  work.  Still  her  assistance  was  from  the  first 
available  for  any  scheme  to  aid  those  who  needed  a 
helping  hand. 

In  short,  Mrs.  Gladstone  became  a  centre  for 
philanthropic  work  of  all  kinds.  Sh'  ~d  Mr.  Glad- 
store  started  Newport  Market  Refuge,  which  is  now 
carried  on  at  Westminster,  with  an  industrial  school 
attached.  It  was  begun  in  Soho  in  1863.  It  was 
Mr.  Gladstone's  idea.  He  saw  so  many  friendless 
wanderers  as  he  went  at  night  between  the  House 
of  Commons  and  his  home.  Mrs.  Gladstone  threw 
herself  into  his  scheme,  and  they  got  a  committee 
formed  and  the  work  started.  From  the  beginning 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  president,  and  Mrs.  Glad- 
stone a  regular  visitor. 

In  the  course  of  a  single  year  about  13,000  nights' 
lodgings  and  30,000  rations  have  been  granted,  and 
309  men  and  women  have  obtained  employment  or 
elsi  have  been  sent  home  to  their  friends. 

It  was  soon  found  advisable  to  add  a  Boys' 
Industrial  School  to  the  work  of  the  Refuge.  Many 
boys  in  distress  were  constantly  being  discovered  who 
would  certainly  drift  into  a  life  of  idleness  and 
dishonesty  if  not  taken  in  hand,  and  the  managers 
of  the  Refuge  determined  to  try  this  novel  com- 
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bination— refuge  and  school— which,  hazardous  as 
it  was  at  its  commencement,  has  proved  an  entire 

success. 

In  1866  a  sharp  epidemic  of  cholera  reached 
England,  and  the  e;ist  of  London  was  severely 
attacked.  Mrs.  Gladstone  came  in  contact  with  it 
in  her  regular  visits  to  the  London  hospitals. 
Whole  families  were  brought  in  together,  some  to 
:lie,  others  to  recover.  Parents  dying  left  their 
children  behind  them  friendless  and  helpless. 

Mrs.  Gladstone  carried  away  many  of  the  poor 
tittle  things  virtually  in  her  arms.  They  were 
naked,  for  the  only  clothes  they  possessed  had  to  be 
ourned,  but  she  got  cloaks  and  blankets  to  wrap 
them  in  and  took  them  with  her  to  her  own  house 
Dr  lodgings  that  she  had  provided. 

She  got  her  friends  to  furnish  clothing  without 
delay,  and  she  rented  an  empty  house  at  Clapton 
and  there  she  lodged  her  orphans.  She  then  set 
about  getting  money  to  provide  for  their  needs  and 
that  of  other  cholera  patients.  She  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Times,  asking  subscriptions  for  this  object, 
and  £5,000  was  sent  her.  With  this  she  was  able 
to  keep  her  little  cholera  orphans  in  comfort. 

Her  free  convalescent  home  arose  out  of  the 
necessities  of  the  sick  poor,  which  were  brought  to 
light  by  this  cholera  epidemic.  It  was  forced  upon 
the  notice  of  Mrs.  Gladstone  that  many  persons  who 
had  passed  safely  through  the  dangers  of  this  and 
Dther  forms  of  acute  disease  relapsed  into  serious 
and  sometimes  fatal  illness  from  want  of  that 
timely  change  of  air,  wholesome  food,  and  comfort- 
able lodging  which  they  are  unable  to  find  in  their 
own  homes. 

Mrs.  Gladstone  determined  to  establish  a  con- 
valescent home,  where  admission  would  be  quickly 
arranged  free  of  cost.  She  called  to  her  aid  a  com- 
mittee of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  qualified  by  their 
business  experience,  their  professional  knowledge, 
or  their  familiarity  with  the  needs  of  the  poor,  to 
co-operate  with  her  in  this  work.  Such  confidence 
did  Mrs.  Gladstone  inspire  that  a  start  was  quickly 
made  in  a  house  at  Snaresbrook,  the  remainder  of 
the  lease  being  made  over  to  Mrs.  Gladstone  and 
her  committee. 

When  the  lease  came  to  an  end  the  convalescents 
were  -transferred  for  a  short  time  to  the  houses 
which  Mrs.  Gladstone  had  at  Clapton,  but  in  1868  a 
freehold  property,  known  as  Woodford  Hall,  most 
healthily  situated  in  Essex,  was  bought  by  the 
committee.  Here  this  good  work  has  been  carried 
on  ever  since. 

When  in  London  Mrs.  Gladstone  has  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  gone  down  to  the  London 
Hospital  every  Monday  morning  to  examine  into 
the  circumstances  of  those  who  apply  to  go  down 
to  Woodford.  The  clergy  and  ministers  of  all  de- 
nominations in  the  parishes  around  the  London 
Hospital  have  a  right  to  send  their  sick  poor  with  a 
note  of  recommendation,  but  those  who  are  recover- 
ing in  the  London  Hospital  have  the  special  claim. 
The  business*  is  carefully  gone  through  by  Mrs. 
Gladstone  and  her  assistants,  and  the  day  of  going, 
and  the  train,  are  all  settled  right  off. 

Every  year  more  than  a  thousand  men,  women, 
and  children  enjoy  the  benefit  of  this  retreat. 


Next  on  the  list  of  good  works  is  the  orphanage 
at  Hawarden.  Its  origin  is  early.  It  arose  out  of 
the  American  war  of  18G2  and  the  consequent 
cotton  famine  in  Lancashire. 

Mrs.  Gladstone's  brother.  Sir  Stephen  Glynne, 
was  then  alive,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone  lived 
at  Hawarden  Castle  with  him.  That  winter,  when 
the  distress  was  most  severe,  Mr.  Gladstone  got 
over  a  number  of  men  who  were  out  of  work  in, 
Lancashire,  and  gave  them  employment  in  cutting- 
footpaths  all  through  the  park  and  woods  of  -Ha- 
warden— of  course  he  could  not  give  them  work 
which  would  displace  any  of  the  permanent 
labourers  on  the  estate. 

At  the  same  time  as  the  men  came,  Mrs.  Glad- 
stone had  some  of  their  young  daughters  brought 
over,  and  her  brother,  Sir  Stephen,  gave  her  the  use 
of  a  nice  old  house  which  stood  in  the  court-yard. 

This  old  dower-house  Mrs.  Gladstone  converted 
into  a  sort  of  training-home  for  these  girls,' and 
put  them  under  the  charge  of  a  very  charming 
nurse  of  her  own  children,  who  had  lately  married. 
This  proved  a  great  success.  The  girls  had  all- 
worked  in  the  mills,  but  they  learned  quickly 
something  of  domestic  work.  Then  Mrs.  Glad- 
stone got  them  places  out  amongst  her  own 
friends  in  the  neighbourhood,  whereupon  she 
was  able  to  bring  over  more  girls  to  be  similarly 
assisted. 

In  the  autumn  of  1867  Mrs.  Gladstone'  brought 
clown  about  a  dozen  of  her  orphans  from  Clapton,, 
and  lodged  them  in  another  small  house  her  brother 
lent  to  her.  These  she  put  under  the  care  of 
a  widow  with  a  little  boy  of  her  own.  There  they 
dwelt  happily,  going  every  day  up  to  the  village  to 
attend  the  infant  school. 

Whan  the  Lancashire  distress  was  quite  over, 
and  all  need  at  an  end  of  the  old  dower-house  for 
the  mill  girls,  Mrs.  Gladstone  transferred  her  Clap- 
ton orphans  there,  and  added  to  their  number 
other  children  whose  fathers  and  mothers  had  died 
in  the  London  Hospital.  When  the  orphanage 
got  properly  established  in  the  larger  house  it  com- 
fortably accommodated  about  thirty  children. 

In  the  course  of  her  work  Mrs.  Gladstone  dis- 
covered that  poor  parents  found  it  more  ..difficult. to 
provide  for  and  manage  their  bo}^s  than  their  girls. 
So  the  Hawarden  Orphanage  has  come  to  be  filled 
by  boys.  They  go  to  the  parish  schools  till  they 
are  old  enough  to  be  apprenticed  to  trades.  There- 
is  now  a  whole  army  of  well-doing  young  men  who 
have  been  brought  up  in  the  Hawarden  Castle 
Orphange.  It  is  still  in  the  full  tide  of  the  work  it 
has  carried  on  for  over  twenty-five  years. 
.  Besides  the  works  of  usefulness  and  kindness  I 
have  described,  Mrs.  Gladstone  has  .had  a  hand  in 
setting  a-going  many  others. 

I  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  all 
the  various  schemes  for  the  relief  of  human  sufi'ei  - 
ing  to  which  she  has  dent  a  hand  in  the  course  of 
her  long  and  active  life  ;  and  as  for  her  private 
kindnesses,  the  friends  who  love  her  like  to  dwell 
on  them,  and  on  the  way  she  faithfully  sticks  to 
those  who  need  her  aid  for  years  and  years,  until 
she  sees  them  fairly  out  of  the  wood. 
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AN  HOUR  WITH  DAUDET. 

Record,  Jerusalem. 


ORMERLY  Alphonse  Daudet  lived  in  a 
ruined  mill,  away  out  in  the  heart  of 
Provence,  in  a  rocky  and  sunburned 
i    region.    To-day  his  "  mill "  rises  by  the 
banks  of  the  Seine,  where  the  author 
can  look  out  over  gardens  filled  with 
flowers,  or  scan  his  vegetables,  or  see 
the  sky  by  glimpses  through  alleys  of 
'  *£ine  old  trees.    The  mill  itself  is  of  luxurious  size, 
and  filled  with  pictures,  books,  statues,  and  antique 
faience. 

Good-bye  to  the  shaky  table  on  which  the  im- 
mortal "  Tartarin"  was  written,  the  shabby  wicker 
ohair,  the  little  olive-tree  by  the  rocky  bank  of  that 
former  mill ;  good-bye  to  the  rude,  whitewashed 
walls.  Bohemia  is  a  pleasant  place— to  move  out 
of.  Here  reigns  instead  comfort,  and  even  luxury 
—fit,  in  short,  for  the  prince  of  French  romancists. 

But  if  the  mill  is  transformed,  the  miller  has  kept 
iris  merry  wit  and  gentle  humour.  Memory  sweetens 
the  charming  hour  recently  passed  with  him,  which 
I  now  recall. 

When  I  saw  him,  with  his  long  hair  tossed  about 
his  head,  and  his  sunburned  face  covered  by  a  hat 
of  rustic  shape,  I  seemed  to  have  come  upon  a 
peasant  of  his  own  province,  or  a  shepherd,  or 
Balthazar  the  Arlesian,  or  Yalmajour ;  but  when 
he  opened  his  mouth  the  illusion  vanished.  I  was 
in  the  presence  of  the  subtle  artist,  the  writer  most 
delicate,  whose  grace  Tourgueneff  has  admired. 

I  do  not  know  a  more  alluring  chatterbox.  His 
voice  is  melodious,  and  has  the  twang  of  his  native 
soil.  His  speaking  eye  animates  his  talk  and 
sparkles  with  almost  feverish  brilliance.  Walking 
the  long  paths,  flowering  with  carnations  and 
peonies,  he  talked  to  me  of  all  sorts  of  things — his 
house,  his  garden,  the  village  of  Champrosay  and  his 
people,  of  the  last  book  he  published,  and  the  one 
which  he  is  preparing. 

"Just  at  present,"  he  said,  "I  am  resting.  I 
reserve  my  strength  for  winter.  For  three  months 
I  have  not  written  a  line.  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who,  like  Zola,  can  write  every  day  a  certain  fixed 
number  of  lines.  I  have  given  myself  up  to  the 
caprice  of  inspiration ;  I  experience  successive 
periods  of  cerebral  excitement  and  of  calm.  It  is 
so  agreeable  to  do  nothing  and  ripen  slowly,  to 
consider  by  one's  self  the  subject  of  the  next 
romance." 

We  continued  our  walk.  The  park  is  not  like  all 
other  parks.  It  is  of  the  same  picturesque  char- 
acter as  the  dependent  buildings,  which  gives  the 
whole  the  appearance  of  a  hamlet  bowered  in 
foliage.  Here  the  orangery,  here  the  house  of 
Ebner,  the  faithful  secretary  and  old  friend  of  the 

»  master.  Here  is  the  chalet  where  Daudet  is  wont 
to,  seek  daily  refuge  from  the  dog-day  heat,  and 

I  daily  taste  the  joys  of  the  siesta. 

!     Everything  woos  repose — the  mats,  the  hammock, 

j  the  little  table,  where  lies  the  book  or  paper  half- 
*read.  The  sun's  rays  falling  through  the  windows 
illumine  the  roses.  Daudet  shows  us  from  the 
window  the  church  of  Champrosay.  - 


"  That  church,"  says  he,  "  will  be  the  heroine  of 
my  next  work.  It  has  a  curious  history.  It  was 
built  by  a  very  rich  man,  who  had  the  bad  luck  to 
be  deceived  by  his  wife.  For  consolation  he  turned 
to  religion  and  beneficence.  About  this  touching 
episode  I  shall  group  types  of  the  villagers,  land- 
lords, tenants,  and  bourgeois.  Models  are  not  lack- 
ing, for  after  living  in  the  country  twenty-two 
years  I  have  seen  queer  folks  enough." 

Daudet  led  me  to  the  river,  where  after  a  gently 
sloping  bank  one  finds  a  round,  ivy-clad  pavilion 
surmounted  with  a  mossy  roof. 

''See,"  he  said,  "my  favourite  nook.  Here  I 
wrote  'The  Immortals.'  Whenever  I  wish  to 
work  in  earnest  I  shut  myself  up  in  that  tower. 
No  human  sound  can  penetrate  it.  No  visit 
can  distract  me.  I  am  a  hermit  when  I  am  in 
my  retreat.  I  need  nothing  but  robe  and  chaplet 
to  resemble  St.  Anthony  ;  and  the  nearness  of  the 
Seine  reminds  me  of  my  young  days.  I  was  an 
intrepid  boatman.  No  nook  of  the  river  which  1 
did  not  explore,  no  island  that  1  have  not  visited 
in  good  company. 

"  I'll  confide  to  you  a  project  I've  long  had,"  said 
Daudet.  "An  editor  in  New  York  has  offered  me 
recently  the  direction  of  a  magazine  on  flattering 
conditions,  and  with  a  million  capital.  I  have 
declined  the  tempting  offer.  But  another  idea  has 
come  to  me,  which  is  to  found  here,  in  the  depths  of 
my  solitude,  a  journal,  which  I  shall  call  the 
Champrosay  Journal,  and  in  which  I'll  put  every 
week  my  comment  on  passing  events — the  word  of 
a  philosopher  who  sees  events  and  judges  without 
passion." 

Daudet  laughed,  and  I  understood  that  he  will 
never  realise  the  design.  The  world  will  never  see 
the  journal  of  this  philosopher,  but  are  not  the 
dearest  dreams,  those  we  never  expect  to  see, 
realised  ? 


The  extent  to  which  the  orchid  craze  has  gona 
may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  a  paper  is  soon  to 
appear  under  the  title  of  The  Orchid  Review. 

When  Mr.  Lewis,  whose  norn  de  plume  is  "  M. 
Quad,"  began  writing  the  sketches  called  "  From 
The  Arizona  Kicker,"  it  was  generally  supposed 
that  there  was  such  a  paper  out  on  the  south- 
western frontier  of  the  United  States. 

As  there  are  towns  in  Arizona  called  Tombstone 
and  Deadman,  it  did  not  strike  anyone  as  peculiar 
that  there  should  be  a  newspaper  in  that  territory 
called  The  Kicker,  and  therefore  Mr.  Lewis's  little 
pieces  were  copied  in  nearly  all  of  the  papers  and 
duly  credited  to  The  Arizona  Kicker,  the  Editor  of 
which  was  represented  as  the  Mayor  of  the  town, 
the  proprietor  of  a  gambling-house,  and  the  best 
shot  in  the  neighbourhood. 

He  told  in  his  paper  how  he  killed  a  man  every 
week  or  so,  but  always  gave  the  corpse  a  first-class 
funeral. 

All  this  was  regarded  for  years  as  a  faithful 
picture  of  frontier  life,  and  has  coloured  the  views 
of  many  people  in  the  Eastern  States  and  in  Europe. 
Mr.  Lewis,  the  author  of  this  fun,  is  an  Eastern  man 
who  has  never  even  visited  the  Far  West. 
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FAMOUS  FOLK  OF  JEWISH  BLOOD. 

Hebrew  Standard,  New  York. 


fi^^^pT  HE  first  member  of  the  Hebrew  race  who 
KffltSsjfr.  ever  obtained  a  European  title  of 
^vr!*!/^    n  received  it  at  the  hands  of  a 

^r^sP^S'    Pope,  and  nearly  all  the  Imperial,  Royal 
and  noble  families   of  Europe  have 
Jewish  blood  in  their  veins.  There. 
4mS^      have  even  been   Popes    of  Hebrew 
descent,  and  if  this  were  more  gene- 
rally known  there  would  be  less  of  "  Judenhetze," 
"anti-Semitism"  and  "  Jewbaiting." 

The  Hebrew  who  was  the  first  of  his  race  to  be 
admitted  to  the  ranks  of  the  European  aristocracy 
was  named  Perleoni,  and  was  ennobled  by  Pope 
Leo  IX.  in  the  year  1116.  Before  his  death  he  filled 
the  high  office  of  Prefect  of  Rome.  One  of  his  sons, 
who  had  become  converted  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  ascended  the  Papal  throne  toward  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century  under  the  title  of 
Anacletus  II.,  while  a  daughter  of  old  Perleoni, 
named  Alberia,  married  King  Roger  of  Sicily,  to 
whom  almost  everyone  of  the  now  reigning  houses 
of  Europe  trace  their  ancestry. 

This,  however,  by  no  means  constitutes  the  only 
strain  of  Semitic  blood  in  the  Royal  and  Imperial 
veins  of  to-day,  for  there  are  other  sources  of  a  far 
less  remote  character,  as  I  will  endeavour  to  show 
further  on.  In  France  the  first  Hebrew  to  be 
ennobled  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Simon 
Marchult,  who  received  an  hereditary  title  from 
the  Yalois  King  Charles  VI. 

To-day  there  is  scarcely  a  single  family  of  the 
old  French  aristocracy,  either  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain  at  Paris  or  in  the  provinces,  which  does 
not  include  members  of  the  predestined  race  among 
its  more  or  less  remote  ancestors. , 

Indeed,  many  of  the  bearers  of  the  grandest  and  . 
most  illustrious  names  in  France  have  either  Jewish 
mothers  or  wives.  Thus,  to  give  a  few  examples, 
the  Duke  of  Gramont  is  married  to  a  daughter  of 
one  of  the  Frankfort  Rothschilds,  while  the  mother 
of  the  Duke  of  Richelieu  is  a  daughter  of  the 
Hebrew  banker,  Michael  Heine,  of  New  Orleans 
and  Paris. 

The  Duke  de  Levis-Mirepoix  claims  to  be  able  to 
trace  his  genealogical  descent  in  direct  line  from 
the  founder  of  the  Jewish  tribe  of  Levi,  and  among 
his  family  pictures  there  is  one  representing  the 
Virgin  Mary  in  the  act  of  addressing  the  former 
Duke  of  Levis-Mirepoix  with  the  words  :  "  Pray, 
put  your  hat  on,  cousin."  The  Prince  de  Sagan, 
heir  to  the  dukedom  of  Talleyrand  and  Vaiencay, 
is  married  to  Jeannie  Seilliere,  both  of  whose 
parents  belonged  to  the  Hebrew  race,  though  not 
to  the  Jewish  faith. 

The  grand  old  ducal  house  of  Polignac  has  like- 
wise among  its  members  an  Israelite  in  the  person 
of  Princess  Alphonse  de  Polignac, .  who  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Hebrew  financier  Mires. 

Beside  the  French  .nobles  of  ancient,  ancestry 
who  have  Jewish  blood  in  their  veins  there  are  an 
immense  number  of  Portuguese,  German,  Dutch, 
Belgian,  and  Levantine  Hebrews  established  at 
Paris  and  naturalised  as  Frenchmen,  who  have 


obtained  by  purchase  titles  of  duke,  marquis,  count, 
and  baron  from  either  the  Papal  or  the  Royal 
Government  at  Rome. 

It  will  be  a  surprise  to  learn  that  the  nation 
which  ranks  next  to  France  as  regards  the  Hebrew 
strain  in  the  blood  of  its  nobility  is  Russia,  the 
country  above  all  others  which  is  distinguished  for 
its  animosity  toward  the  Jewish  race. 

There  is  not  at  the  present  moment  a  single 
family  of  the  higher  grades  of  nobility  in  Russia 
which  has  not  at  any  one  time  or  another  during  the 
past  two  centuries  affiliated  and  intermarried  with 
the  four  great  princely  houses  of  Bragation, 
Davidoff,  Imerietinski,  and  Muskranski.  Each  of 
these  latter  claims  to  be  descended  in  an  unbroken 
direct  line  from  the  Biblical  King  Da\  i  1,  and,  like 
the  Georgian  princely  family  of  Guriel,  are  proud 
of  their  Jewish  ancestry. 

In  Germany  and  Austro-Hungary  many  of  ther 
grandest  families  in  the  land  have  Hebrew  blood 
in  their  veins,  and  have  marriages  with  Jewesses- 
recorded  in  their  family  archives.  Thus  the  wife 
of  Prince  Batthyany,  who  in  days  gone  by  was^ 
famous  for  her  marvellous  beauty,  was  a  Jewess 
by  birth,  her  father  having  been  a  London  picture 
dealer  of  the  name  of  Solomon  Gumpel. 

There  is  no  name  more  illustrious  nor  yet  more 
celebrated  in  Hungarian  history  than  that  of 
Batthyany,  one  of  whose  members  was  executed 
amid  circumstances  of  the  greatest  indignity  for 
the  prominent  part  which  he  had  taken  in  the 
Hungarian  insurrection  of  1849,  organised  by 
Kossuth.  Princess  Lothaire  Metternich  is  of 
Hebrew  parentage,  and  so,  too,  are  a  couple  of  the 
Countesses  of  Lynar  and  Limburg-Stirum.  Prince 
Phillipe  Hohenlohe,  a  second  cousin  both  of  Queen 
Victoria  and  of  the  German  Emperor,  is  married  to 
the  Princess  Ipsilanti,  a  granddaughter  of  the  old 
Baron  Sina,.the  Jewish  banker  at  Vienna. 

A  great  German — or,  rather,  European — family, 
in  the  blood  of  which  the  Hebraic  strain  is  par- 
ticularly strong,  is  that  of  Saxe-Coburg,  which  has 
intermarried  with  most  of  the  reigning  houses 
enumerated  in  "  The  Almanach  de  Gotha.'1  The 
Jewish  blood  is  derived  mainly  from  Antoinette, 
the  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  Hungarian  Hebrew 
Kohary,  who  married  King  Ferdinand  of  Saxe- 
Coburg  in  the  second  or  third  decade  of  the  present 
century.  One  of  her  sons,  Ferdinand  by  namer 
became  King  Consort  of  Portugal,  and  as  such  was 
the  grandfather  of  the  present  King  of  Portugal. 

King  Carlos  of  Portugal  is,  therefore,  indubitably 
of  Jewish  descent,  and  so  is  Prince  Ferdinand  of 
Bulgaria,  whose  facial  features  are  remarkably- 
Hebraic,  and  who  is  a  grandson  of  old  Kohary's 
heiress.  A  second  of  the  latter's  grandsons,  Duke 
Phillipe  of  Saxe-Coburg,  is  married  to  the  eldest 
daughter  of  King  Leopold  of  Belgium,  while  a  third 
of  her  grandsons,  Duke  Augustus,  was  married  to- 
the  younger  daughter  of  the  late  Don  Pedror 
Emperor  of  Brazil. 

One  of  the  granddaughters  of  the  Kohary  heiress 
is  wedded  to  Archduke  Joseph  of  Austria,  while 
another  has  become  the  wife  of  Duke  Maximilian 
of  Bavaria,  the  brother  of  the  Empress  of  Austria 
and  of  the  ex-Queen  of  Naples.    Queen  Victoria's 
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favourite  son-in-law,  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg, 
is  the  grandson  of  a  converted  Jew,  named  Hauke, 
established  in  Poland,  and  who  had  won  his  way 
into  the  favour  of  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  of 
Russia. 

Another  of  Hauke's  grandsons,  Prince  Louis  of 
Battenberg,  is  married  to  a  sister  of  the  present 
Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  while  Prince  Alexander  of 
Battenberg  achieved  notoriety  by  deliberately 
jilting  the  sister  of  the  present  Emperor  of  Germany 
on  the  very  eve  of  the  wedding  at  Windsor  in  order 
to  marry  the  lovely  operatic  divette,  Mile. 
Loisinger. 

It  was  but  the  other  day  that  Prince  Ernest  of 
Saxe-Meiningen  contracted  a  morganatic  union 
with  a  Miss  Katherine  Jensen,  whose  mother  is  a 
Viennese  Jewess.  Prince  Ernest's  eldest  brother, 
Bernhardt,  the  heir  to  the  sovereignty  of  Saxe- 
Meiningen,  is  the  husband  of  Princess  Charlotte  of 
Prussia,  the  eldest  sister  of  the  Emperor  William, 
and  has  no  male  issue. 

Prince  Bismarck  derives  his  Jewish  blood  from 
his  mother,  whose  father,  Anastasius  Menken,  one 
of  the  favourite  bureaucrats  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
was  of  Hebrew  parentage. 

Although  of  late  it  has  evidently  appeared  politic 
to  the  Prince  to  countenance  the  anti-Semitic 
movement  both  in  Germany  and  Austria,  yet  while 
in  office  he  invariably  showed  himself  a  good  friend 
to  the  Jewish  nation,  and  chose  the  Hebrew  banker, 
Baron  von  Bleichroeder,  as  his  most  trusted  con- 
fidant. 

Indeed,  in  those  days  he  was  so  well  disposed 
toward  the  Jews,  that  he  even  discussed  the  advisa- 
bility of  marrying  his  sons  to  Jewesses,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  bring  money  into  the  family 
again,  and  likewise  "improve  both  morally  and 
physically  the  Bismarck  family." 

Members  of  the  Hebrew  race  are  to  be  found  not 
only  in  the  greatest  families  of  Germany  and 
Austria,  but  also  in  the  highest  offices  of  these  two 
countries.  Thus,  for  instance,  Colonel  von  Mossner, 
the  aide-de-camp  of  Emperor  William,  is  a  Jew 
both  by  birth  and  faith,  while  the  late  President  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  German  Empire,  Herr 
von  Simpson,  as  well  as  the  late  Minister  of  Justice, 
Baron  Friedburg,  his  successor,  Baron  von  Schel- 
ling,  and  Baron  von  Lucius,  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, were  of  Israelitish  parentage. 

Colonel  von  Mossner,  I  may  add^  commands  the 
favourite  regiment  of  hussars  of  Emperor  William, 
and  was  ennobled  by  the  latter  in  1890.  His  father's 
family  name  was  Moses. 

The  first  Hebrew  ennobled  in  Germany  was  Jacob 
Loans,  the  physician  of  Emperor  Frederick  III., 
who  reigned  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Almost  a  hundred  years  then  elapsed 
before  another  Jew  was  ennobled  in  the  person  of 
*  William  Schakel. 

To-day  there  is  hardly  a  single  one  of  the  great 
families  of  the  Suabian  aristocracy  which  does  not 
include  his  name  among  the  number  of  its  ancestors. 
In  1622  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  of  Germany  con- 
ferred nobiliary  rank  upon  a  Jewish  actor,  whose 
plebeian  patronymic  of  Batsheba  he  transformed 
into  Von  Treuenberg. 


The  next  Hebrews  to  be  ennobled  in  GermanjT 
were  the  liabbi  Aloise  Wiemer,  celebrated  for  his 
Oriental  lore  in  1746,  and  the  army  contractor, 
Abraham  Wetzler,  who  was  created  a  baron  in 
1777  under  the  name  of  Von  Blankenstern. 

During  the  present  century  the  number  of 
Hebrews  who  have  received  nobiliary  honours  from 
the  Austrian  emperors  amounts  to  many  thousands. 
It  was  not  until  1810  that  any  Hebrew  succeeded 
in  obtaining  nobiliary  honours  from  the  Prussian 
crown,  and  the  first  Jew  to  receive  a  title  from  the 
court  of  Berlin  was  the  Court  banker,  Maurice 
Levi,  who  became  Baron  Delmar. 

King  Frederick  William  IV.  refused  to  ennoole 
any  Hebrews  excepting  those  who  professed  the 
Christian  faith,  and  it  was  not  until  the  accession 
to  the  throne  of  his  successor,  the  late  Emperor 
William  I.,  that  the  Oppenheims  of  Cologne  and 
the  Bleichroeders  of  Berlin  obtained  their  rank 
of  Baron. 

The  Erlangers  are  indebted  for  their  baronetcy 
to  the  reigning  Duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  while  the- 
famous  Russian  -  Jewish  bankers,  Giinzburgs, 
received  theirs  from  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse. 
Indeed,  the  petty  sovereigns  of  Germany  have  con- 
ferred more  titles  of  nobility  upon  Hebrews  than 
any  of  the  more  important  monarchs  of  Europe. 

It  is  only  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  that  the  English  crown  has  conferred 
titles  on  Hebrews,  one  of  the  first  to  receive  them 
being  the  Portuguese  Hebrew  whose  grandson  is 
now  known  as  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid.  Sir  Julian's 
ancestor  retained  his  allegiance  to  the  Jewish 
faith,  which,  however,  was  not  the  case  with  old 
Sir  Manasse  Lopes,  the  West  Indian  Israelite,  who 
received  his  baronetcy  as  a  reward  for  the  financial 
services  which  he  rendered  to  King  George  IV. 

To-day  we  find  not  only  a  professed  Jew  esta- 
blished in  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  Peer  of  the 
Realm,  but  also  a  number  of  hereditary  legislators 
who  are  married  to  members  of  the  Jewish  race. 

Thus  Lord  Battersea  is  married  to  a  Rothschild.  , 
and  so,  too,  was  the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  whose  wife 
died  a  year  or  two  ago,  leaving  him  with  a. 
family  of  children.  The  Duchess  of  St.  Albans  is: 
the  granddaughter  of  a  Hebrew,  and  the  Countess, 
of  Desart  is  a  daughter  of  the  German-Jewish 
banker  Bischoffsheim. 

There  has  even  been  a  member  of  the  Hebrew 
race,  in  the  person  of  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield, 
who  has  held  the  office  of  Queen  Victoria's  Prime 
Minister,  and  who  was  for  many  years  the-  popular 
and  universally  revered  leader  of  the  great  Tory 
Democracy  of  Great  Britain. 


It  is  getting  to  be  generally  believed  that  Japan 
is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  great  Powers  of  the 
world  in  the  comparatively  near  future,  and  there 
is  no  greater  proof  of  the  enormous  strides  the 
country  is  making  than  may  be  found  in  the 
increase  of  its  neAvspapers.  In  Tokio  alone  there 
are  seventeen  political  daily  papers,  besides  many 
weekly  and  monthly  organs  devoted  to  science, 
literature,  and  art.  Altogether  there  are  now  over- 
six  hundred  newspapers  in  Japan. 
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THE  SEARCH  LIGHT. 


IF- 

Lady's  Magazine, 

If  days  could  be  all  morning, 

Rose-tint  and  breezy  blown, 
The  sun  of  noon  just  promised, 

The  mists  of  night  just  flown, 
The  dew  on  leaf  and  blossom 

Our  glad  feet  to  beguile— 
If  days  could  be  all  morning, 

Then  living  were  worth  while. 

If  seasons  were  all  spring-times, 

New  blossoms  on  the  old, 
Green  blade  uplifting  green  blade. 

Gold  sunbeams  on  the  gold 
Of  ripened  grain  and  orchard, 

Nature's  unchanging  smile — 
If  seasons  were  all  spring-times, 

Then  living  were  worth  while, 

~i  roads  all  trended  down-hill, 

Beauty's  unconscious  curve, 
lust  slanting  as  we  tread  them, 

And  yet  no  direct  swerve 
To  make  us  feel  we  lower 

Ourselves  each  easy  mile — 
If  roads  all  trended  down-hill. 

Then  living  were  worth  while. 


Cadiz. 


I  lost  my  heart  at  sight, 

And  so,  in  very  truth, 
At  the  swift  flitting  of  her  glanco, 

Did  every  foolish  youth. 

Sweet  Quaker  maid,  demure 

As  some  wood  violet, 
Or  as  a  wind-anemone, 

In  ferny  corner  set. 

And  often  would  the  smiles 

Within  her  dimples  lurk, 
To  see  us  on  each  other  glare. 

Fiercer  than  bearded  Turk 

When  sweet  Priscilla  went, 
Through  every  manly  heart 

Her  Quaker  wiles,  her  Quaker  smiles, 
Had  driven  Cupid's  dart. 

And  while  each  fellow  swore 
His  chance  was  far  ahead, 

With  some  high-booted  cavalier 
Priscilla,  sweet,  was  wed. 

Such  world's  depravity 

'Neath  kerchief  white  and  prim, 
For  while  she  tried  her  arts  on  us 

She  was  engaged  to  him. 


But  morn  means  absent  darkness  ; 

Down-hill  must  have  its  up, 
And  seasons,  if  all  spring-times, 

Would  drain  old  Earth's  wine-cup. 
Joy  is  the  twin  of  Sorrow, 

Tears  lie  behind  each  smile  ; 
Life  is  a  complete  problem, 

Whose  solving  is  worth  while. 


PRISCILLA, 

Th*  Waverley,  Bo'. 

When  sweet  Priscilla  came, 
In  Quaker  dove-tints  dressed, 

A  kerchief  white  as  driven  snow 
Pinned  o'er  her  virgin  breast ; 

Her  close  silk  bonnet  set 
About  her  pure,  fresh  face, 

And  the  milk-whiteness  of  her  hands 
Showing  thro'  mits  of  lace. 

When  sweet  Priscilla  came, 

In  Quaker  garb  arrayed, 
One  could  but  think  that  she  might  be 

Some  saint  from  heaven  strayed.. 


DEAD. 

Express,  Constantinople. 

Sweet  Love  is  detid, 

Where  shall  we  bury  him  1 
In  a  green  bed 
With  no  stone  at  his  head, 

No  tears  nor  prayers  to  worry  him. 

Do  you  think  he  will  sleep 

Dreamless  and  quiet  ? 
Yes,  if  we  keep 
Silence,  nor  weep 

O'er  the  grave  where  the  ground- worms  riot. 

By  his  tomb  let  us  part — 

But  hush  !  he  is  waking  ! 
He  hath  winged  his  dart 
And  this  mock-cold  heart 

With  the  woe  of  want  is  aching. 

Feign  we  no  more, 

Sweet  love  lies  breathless, 
All  we  foreswore 
Be  as  .before. 

Death  may  die,  but  Love  is  deathless. 
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tones  and  General  Artiol 


SA  WED-OFF. 

Acton  Davis,  in  Evening  Sun,  New  York. 


{^^^^'  MY  never  called   him  that,  although 

w^^mi  (ivery^y else  in  tlie  ll0tel  Per" 

^^^^    haps  that  was  the  very  reason  why  she 

alllif      won  his  neart<  always  called  him 

Ephraim. 

"  It  isn't  as  though  he  were  a  regular 
^£  dwarf,  you  know,"  she  used  to  explain 
to  the  other  boarders.  "The  poor 
fellow  is  only  unnaturally  small  and  stunted.  He'd 
be  a  giant  if  he  had  anything  to  say  about  it. 
And  to  call  him  by  such  a  nickname  as  Sa wed-off 
is  an  abominable  shame.  Even  though  he  is  a  boot- 
black, he's  got  feelings,  I  suppose." 

And  thereafter,  when  Amy  wasn't  present,  the 
girls  used  to  speak  of  him  as  "Amy's  condensed 
young  man." 

But  he  wasn't  a  young  man,  either— he  was  only 
a  boy  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  eighteen, 
not  over  bright,  perhaps,  nor  even  especially  pro- 
ficient in  his  own  profession.  In  his  stockings 
he  only  stood  four  feet  and  six  inches,  but  his  heart 
was  not  undersized,  at  all  events,  however  much 
the  rest  of  his  body  was. 

Amy  used  French  polish  upon  her  shoes,  so 
Sa  wed-off  never  had  a  chance  of  polishing  them, 
but  the  boots,  of  her  three  little  children  were 
always  polished  to  a  superlative  degree.  The  other 
boarders  grumbled  sometimesat  their  inferior  shines,' 
but  then  they  wTould  persist-,  in  calling  him 
Sawed-off.    So  what  could  they  expect  % 

One  evening  late  hi  the  summer,  Rosie,  the  old 
cook,  came  to  Amy  and  told  her  that  poor  Sawed-off 
was  really  very  ill.  He  had  spoken  of  Amy  several 
times.  There  was  something  he  wanted  to  ask  her, 
♦he' said,  and  so  at  last,  to  satisfy  him,  Rosie'  had, 
promised  that  she  would  ask  her  just  to  come  and 
speak  to  him  for  a  minute  or  two. 

Amy  said  why  of  course  she  would  go  to  him 
immediately,  and  followed  Rosie  to  his  room  at  the 
top  of  the  house.  And  as  they  climbed  the  stairs 
she  was  wondering  to  herself  what  on  earth  the 
boy  could  have  to  say  to  her.  Beyond  the  fact  that 
his  mother,  before  her  death,  had  been  cook  at  the 
hotel  for 'ever  so  many  years,  and  that  Sawed-off 
and  his  brother,  who  was  also  dead,  had  been  born 
and  brought  up  in  the  room  where  he  now  lay, 
Amy  knesv  literally  nothing  about  him,  for  he 
never  talked  of  himself. 

His  room  was  a  huge,  whitewashed  pkice,  little 
better  than  an  attic,  arid  as  Amy  caught  sight  of 
the  lad  huddled  up  in  one  corner  of  the  big,  old- 
fashioned  bed,  it  seemed  to  her  that  he  looked 
smaller  than  ever 


He  raised  himself  on  one  elbow  as  soon  as  he 
caught  sight  of  her,  and  his  blue  eyes  grew 
brighter. 

"It's  awful  good  of  you  to  come,  ma'am,"  he 
exclaimed.  "  I  thought  maybe  as  I  was  asking 
too  much  of  you.    But  I'm  so  glad  you've  come." 

At  this  point  old  Rosie  slipped  away  and  drew 
the  door  to  after  her. 

"  That's  right,"  he  said,  "  I'm  glad  she  closed  it. 
Not  as  I'm  afraid  of  anyone's  over'earing  us,  yer 
know.  But  there's  some'at  on  the  back  of  that  door, 
ma'am,  as  'as  to  do  with  what  I  want  to  tell  yer. 
See  all  them  pencil  marks  there,  ma'am,  with  the 
figures  alongside  of  'em?"  he  added,  pointing  to  the 
panels  of  the  door.  "  Well,  that's  where  mother 
used  to  take  our  'ights,  when  Jim  and  me  was  little 
fellows." 

"  We  was  twins — Jim  and  me  was,  yer  know. 
And  Lord !  'ow  set  mother  used  to  be  on  gettin'  our 
measures  correct!  Hevery  year  on  our  birthday 
she'd  stand  us  up  there  to  see  'ow  we  was  gettin' 
along.  'No  cheatin'  now,'  she'd  call  out — and  I 
can  'ear  'er  now  as  plain  as  anythink  :  '  No  cheatin' 
now.  Ephraim,  you  stand  square  on  yer  toes  and 
'eels,  and,  Jim,  you  'old  yer  chin  hup.' 

"  Well,  for  a  long  while  there,  when  we  was 
little  kids,  it  was  nip  and  tuck  between  us.  Hup 
to  seven  years  old  it  was  neck  and  neck,  and  then 
Jim  'e  begins  to  get  a'ead.  I  got  'andicapped 
some'ow  or  other.  I  wouldn't  grow  scarce  a  bit. 
And  then  each  year  as*  we  got  holder,  mother,  she'd 
get  hup  agin  the  wall,  and  there'd  be  Jim 
'alf  a  foot  a'ead.  'Drat  the  boy;'  mother 
would  say  to  me.  'Yer  'aven't  growd  a  hinch. 
And  then  she'd  say  as  'ow  I  must  *ave  been  smokin', 
and  O  Lord,  wouldn't  I  'owl  just  !  It  was  terrible 
dis'eartin',  yer  know,  to  ;ave  yer  mother  say  that 
to  yer  w'eri  yer  was  doin'  yer  hutmost  to  grow. 
But  Jim,  oh ''e  was  hawful  good — 'e'd  always  stand 
hup  for  me.  '  It  haint  'is  fault,  mother,'  'e'd  say. 
4  It's  'is  constitootion,  yer  know.'  Nobody  never 
called  me  Sawed-off  when  Jim  was  around,  or  else 
'e  got  a  clout.  1 

"  Well,  ma'am,  you've  only  got  to  look  at  that 
door- there  to  see  'ow  it  all  turned  hout.    Jim  'e  . 
kept  a  growin'  and  a  ;growin',  and  me  I  just  stood 
about  stock  still;    Look  at  the  door,  ma'am,  it's  all 
writ  down." 

Amy  looked,  but  she  could  scarcely  see  it,  her  . 
eyes  were  so  full  of  tears.  Sawed-off's  life-tragedy 
was  written  on  that  door  in  an  old  woman's  scrawly 
hand.  On  Sawed-off's;  panel  the  figure  stopped  at 
four  feet  six,  but  on  the  other  panel — Jim's— the 
topmost  mark  registered  five  feet  ten. 

Sawed-off's  eyes  were  fixed  longingly  upon  those 
figures  as  he  continued:  ''Mother  put  that  last 
mark  down  the  day  afore  'e  went  awTay.  I  didn't 
get  measured  that  time.    Mother  said  there  wasn't 
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no  use.  She  d  give  me  up  by  that  time.  But  Jim, 
he  went  off  to  Spring  '111  to  work  in  the  mines." 

Sawed  -  off  stopped  for  an  instant,  and  then 
went  on  :  "  Three  weeks  later,  ma'am,  they  brought 
'im  back  to  us — dead.  There'd  been  an  haccident, 
Nobody  knew  just  'ow.  But  Jim  was  dead— that's 
all  that  mother  and  me  knew,  and  it  just  was  the 
death  of  mother,  hit  was.  She  didn't  outlive  'im  by 
three  months.  And  now,  ma'am,  from  what  the 
doctor  said,  I  know  I'm  goin',  too.  Oh,  don't  yer 
deny  it,  ma'am  !  I  know  it's  true.  It  might  be  to- 
morrow or  not  for  a  week,  'e  says.  Perhaps  heven 
I  might  go  ho'ff  to-night.  I  ain't  complainin.'  It's 
all  right.    But  why  I  sent  for  you 's  just  'ere. 

"  I've  been  a-thinkin',  ma'am,  as  'ow  when  they 
come  to  lay  me  alongside  of  Jim  in  the  cemetery 
there,  my  grave  right  next  to  'is  'andsome  six-foot 
one  will  look  kind  of  stubby  and  sawed-off,  just  like 
me.  And  some'ow  it  don't  seem  fair  to  Jim.  For 
?im  and  me  was  twins,  yer  know;  there  ain't  no 
getting  hover  that.  'E  never  said  nothing  about 
my  being  such  a  shorty,  Jim  didn't — 'e'd  'ave  cut 
his  tongue  out  first — but  sometimes  when  'e  didn't 
know  I  was  lookin',  I  could  see  hit  in  'is  heyes — so, 
ma'am,  I  was  a-thinkin  as  'ow  if  you  could  manage 
ic,  seeing  as  it's  for  ever  and  ever,  I'd  like  to  have 
my  grave  made  just  as  long  as  Jim's. 

"It  will  cost  more,"  he  added,  while  he  gazed 
pleadingly  up  into  Amy's  face.  "And  that's  why 
I  sent  for  you,  ma'am.  Mr.  'Iggins,  yer  see,  though 
I  know  as  'e'll  bury  me  alongside  of  Jim,  'as  'ad  the 
three  of  us  to  do  for  pretty  close  together,  so  I 
don't  like  to  ask  any  hextras  of  'ira.  But  I've  a 
little  money  under  my  pillow  'ere,  ma'am,  and 
there's  sixty  cents  comin'  to  me  at  the  hoffice,  and 
if  that  ain't  enough  for  the  hextra  costs,  ma'am, 
why  you've  always  been  so  kind  and  good  to  me, 
ma'am,  that  I  wouldn't  mind  takin'  a  little  charity 
from  you,  seein'  as  'ow  it's  for  Jim's  sake.  Willyou 
•  do  it  for  me,  ma'am — will  you,  now  ?" 

She  could  not  answer  him  in  words,  but  she 
nodded  her  head,  and  Sawed-off  caught  up  her 
hand  and  kissed  it  gently. 

"God  bless  you,  ma'am.  I  can't  thank  yer,  for 
'there  ain't  any  words  as  'is  'alf  big  enough.  I  was 
goin'  to  say,"  he  added,  with  a  quizzical  little  smile, 
"  'as  'ow  I'd  try  to  pay  it  back  to  yer  some  day.  But 
I  can't  heven  promise  to  do  that,  yer  know,  seein' 
as  'ow  things  is. 

"  But  I've  a  secret  as  I  must  tell  you,  ma'am, 
before  yer  goes  away.  What  do  you  think  now?" 
.he  bent  forward  eagerly  and  whispered,  "  I've  grown 
a  'alf  hinch.  Oh,  yes,  I  'ave,  ma'am,  upon  my  soul  ! 
I  guess  it  must  'ave  been  the  lyin'  a-bed  'as  stretched 
me  out.  But  last  night  I  was  lyin'  awake  here  and 
the  moon  come  shinin'  in  so  bright  that  I  could 
almost  see  the  writin'  on  the  door. 

"Then  all  at  once  I  crept  out  of  bed  and  stood  up 
against  the  door  there  and  took  my  measure.  I 
kept  my  'and  on  the  place,  and. then  I  turns  round 
and  looks  at  it.  It  was  a  good  'alf  hinch  above  the 
old  one,  sure  enough.  Then  I  get's  a  pencil,  and 
just  as  I  starts  to  mark  it  down,  all  of  a  suddint  I 
seemed  to  'ear  mother's  voice  a-calling  out  just  as 


she  used  to  about  standin'  square  on  my  toes  and 
'eels,  yer  know. 

"  Only  now  she  calls  out,  '  Ephraim,  don't  you  i>e 
tryin'  to  steal  a  march  on  my  poor  dead  Jim.  You 
get  right  back  into  yur  bed  ! ' 

"Well,  I  did,  ma'am.  I  may  'ave  been  dreamiiV. 
but  ony'ow  I  couldn't  put  nothin'  down  after  that. 
But  I  was  a-thinkin',  ma'am,  as  'ow  afterward,  when 
you  come  to  get  the  measure  for  the  coffin — you'd 
better  take  it  hoff  the  door,  ma'am,  for  that's  Jim's 
correct  measure — I  was  a-thinkin'  as  perhaps  you'd 
chuck  down  that  hextra  hinch  for  me.  Both  of  us 
bein'  dead  then,  mother  couldn't  object  to  it. 

"  Only  last  week  Mr.  'Iggins  was  saying  as  'ow 
next  year  he's  going  to  pull  this  old  house  down 
hand  put  a  swell  one  hup  in  its  place.  'E  won't 
want  doors  if  'e  does  that,  yer  know ;  'e'll  'ave  them 
curtain  businesses  all  hover.  So  there's  no  tellin' 
what'll  become  of  that  o'd  door.  Maybe  it'll  be 
chopped  into  kindling  wood,  or  someone  may  buy 
it  at  second'and.  Any'ow,  if  it's  got  to  go  into 
public,  it  may  as  well  carry  facts  as  is  real  facts  ; 
so  I'd  be  ever  so  much  obliged  to  you,  ma'am,  if, 
after  all's  over,  you'd  write  down  that  hextra  'alf 
inch.  Now,  I  won't  keep  you  no  longer,  ma'am. 
Good-night." 

But  Amy  would  not  bid  him  good-night.  She 
smoothed  his  pillows  out  and  gave  him  his  medi- 
cine, and  then  she  said  that  she  would  go  down- 
stairs for  a  few  minutes  and  see  that  the  children 
were  all  in  bed,  and  then  she  was  coming  back 
again  to  see  if  there  wasn't  something  more  which 
she  could  do. 

"Don't  you  'urry  on  my  account,  ma'am,"  he 
said,  "you've  given  me  your  promise,  yer  know. 
That's  all  I  want.  There  ain't  a  single  thing 
more,  ma'am,  as  you  or  anybody  else  can  do." 

And  Sawed-off  spoke  truly.  For  presently,  when 
Amy  came  back  again,  there  was  nothing  which 
anyone  in  this  world  could  do  for  him,  except  to 
order  his  six-foot  coffin  to  be  made  and  jot  down 
on  the  door  as  Amy  did  : 

"  Ephraim,  Sept.  20,  '90,  4  feet  7." 
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AT  THE  SIGN  OP  THE 
"  BLUE  LOTUS." 


Globe, 


IRED  and  hungry,  I  arrived  towards 
evening  at  the  quaint  little  "Blue 
Lotus  "  Inn.  Mine  host  welcomes  me 
with  a  low  bow.  Just  inside  the  door- 
way, I  take  off  my  boots,  as  is  cus- 
tomary in  all  Japan,  and  step  in  my 
socks  on  the  clean,  soft  mats  with  which 
the  floors  are  laid.  Everything  at  the 
"Blue  Lotus"  is  so  clean,  so  natty,  so  novel,  so 
charmingly  different  from  everything  met  with  at 
the  inns  of  any  other  country  on  the  earth. 

Ohama,  the  waitress,  takes  my 'bag  and  my 
Chinese  umbrella,  and  carries  them  up  to  my 
appointed  room,  whither  I  follow  her.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  call  in  a  neighbour,  who  has 
a  few  words  of  English,  to  inquire  where  I  have 
come  from,  and  other  particulars.  These  he  duly 
notes  down  on  paper.  But  for  some  inscrutable 
reason  he  prefers  to  make  a  guess  at  my  age,  and, 
as  I  afterwards  learn,  quietly  puts  me  down  at 
forty-five,  when  I  am  only  thirty-three.  Ohama 
has  placed  on  the  floor  a  small  mat,  upon  which  I 
take  my  seat ;  nor  has  she  forgotten  the  indispens- 
able bowl  of  charcoal,  and  the  little  bamboo  ash- 
tray, which  invite  the  smoker  to  smoke. 

I  draw  out  my  ridiculous  little  Japanese  pipe  and 
light  up,  each  pipeful  lasting  at  the  outside  not 
more  than  one  or  two  minutes.  In  a  short  space 
Ohama,  who  has  left  the  room,  re-appears,  with  the 
tiny,  ever-present  cup  of  Japanese  tea,  milkless  and 
sugarless,  which  I  drink  and  try  to  enjoy. 

Then  she  withdraws  again,  and  soon  returns  with 
my  dinner,  served  on  a  stool,  or,  more  accurately, 
a  tray  on  legs,  which  is  placed  before  me.  To 
describe  my  dinner  is  rather  difficult,  for  I  hardly 
know  myself  what  some  of  it  consists  of.  However, 
it  is  served  with  the  same  charming  daintiness 
which  characterises  everything  Japanese.  Among 
the  eatables  is  one  that  appears  to  be  an  omelet. 

There  are  little  bowls  containing  pickles  and 
vegetables,  and  one  or  two  others  containing  some 
sort  of  stew.  But  the  staple  is  boiled  rice,  brought 
up  in  a  neat  little  wooden  pail  with  copper  hoops, 
and  served  out  as  required.  Ohama  sits  on  the 
floor  opposite  me,  and  watches,  ready  to  attend  to 
my  every  need ;  or  rather,  she  kneels  on  the  floor 
and  sits  on  her  heels.  We  are  quite  by  ourselves, 
Ohama  and  I,  and  had  I  been  idiot  enough  to  wink 
at  her,  tickle  her  chin,  or  snip  off  a  lock  of  her 
black  hair — but  we  don't  do  these  things  in  Japan. 

Well,  here  is  my  dinner ;  but  how  am  I  to  eat 
it  ?  A  couple  of  clean  little  sticks  are  served  along 
with  it,  wrapped  in  a  dainty  sheet  of  Japanese 
paper.  The  latter  I  use.  as  a  finger  napkin,  though 
whether  it  was  intended  for,  that  purpose,  I  could 
not  say.  <  But  how  can  I  eat  my  dinner  with  chop- 
sticks ?    Ohama  looks  at  me,  and  I  look  at  Ohama. 

The  pangs  of  hunger  must  somehow  be  satisfied  ; 
so  I  make  an  attempt  to  eat,  and  begin  to  maul  my 
food  about  in  a  most  unmannerly  way. 

By  dint  of  the  utmost  dexterity,  I  raise  a  few 


grains  of  rice  to  my  mouth,  and  just  the  flavour  of 
some  of  the  other  dishes.  Not  very  satisfying  this. 
Ohama  laughs  at  me,  and  I  laugh  at  Ohama. 
Seizing  a  nice  lump  of  food  between  the  two  sticks, 
and  raising  it  a  little  way  into  the  air,  I  make  a 
snap  at  it  like  a  dog.  But  the  artful  bit  eludes  my 
bite,  and  drops  into  the  stew. 

This  may  be  good  fun  for  Ohama,  but  it  is  getting 
rather  serious  for  a  hungry  man  who  objects  to  eat 
with  his  fingers.  What  am  I  to  do  ?  Ohama  can't 
talk  a  word  of  English,  and  Japanese  to  me  is 
merely  so  much  inarticulate  noise.  By  a  few  ex- 
pressive signs,  however,  I  make  my  waitress  under- 
stand that  I  really  must  have  a  spoon  to  eat  with  ; 
and  away  she  goes  to  find  one. 

As  I  sit  and  wait,  I  meditate  on  the  singular 
resemblance  of  Ohama's  mode  of  dress  to  the  queer 
fashions  that  were  brought  out  a  few  years  ago  at 
the  Savoy  Theatre.  How  quickly  fashions  do 
spread,  to  be  sure  !  Even  to  her  gait  Ohama  copies 
the  Savoy  actresses.  But  here  is  a  spoon  to  my 
huge  relief ;  and  now  I  get  on  splendidly,  and  quite 
enjoy  my  dinner. 

On  the  whole,  I  rather  like  the  cookery  at  t!i^-, - 
"  Blue  Lotus,"  although  so  different  from  Europ-  ; 
styles.    Only  some  of  the  dishes  have  rather  a 
peculiar  flavouring,  which  I  have  not  yet  fully, 
learnt  to  appreciate. 

When  I  speak  of  the  "  Blue  Lotus,"  I  ha\e  no 
positive  proof  that  that  was  the  name  of  the  inn, 
For,  in  fact,  I  never  discovered  that  it  had  any 
name  at  all.  But  I  call  it  the  "Blue  Lotus"  for 
the  simple  reason  that  I  am  ready  to  challenge  the- 
reader  to  prove  me  wrong. 

The  evening  is  warm.  Ohama  fans  me.  1  as  I: 
for  a  bottle  of  Japanese  beer,  really  quite  sorry  to 
trouble  again  the  willing  Ohama,  if  that  was  her 
name  ;  for  this,  too,  is  purely  a  guess  on  my  part. 
Fortunately,  I  have  learned  one  single  word  of 
Japanese,  namely,  "  arigato,"  equal  to  "thank 
you  ; "  a  useful  word  to  know  among  a  people  so- 
polite  and  obliging.  A  very  decent  bottle  of  beer,. 
I  find,  can  be  brewed  in  Japan. 

When  dinner  is  over,  I  turn  up  the  phrases  in 
my  guide-book,  and  ask  for  a  warm  bath  :  "  Yu  wo 
tate  nasai."  "Get  my  bath  ready."  Whether 
Ohama  perfectly  understood  me,  I  am  not  sure. 
Anyhow,  this  leads  to  quite  an  animated  conversa- 
tion between  us.  She  sits  on  the  floor  in  front  of; 
me,  and  we  talk  away,  she  in  Japanese  and  I  in 
broad  English,  neither  of  us  understanding  a  word1, 
that  the  other  says.  But  the  laughter  is  pretty 
mutual,  and  conveys  at  least  as  much  meaning  as 
the  words. 

Presumably,  the  gist  of  my  request  must  have 
been  understood ;  for  Ohama  now  retires  and 
makes  ready  the  warm  bath  down  below.  The 
bathing  process  finished,  I  put  on  my  dressing-gourr. 
and  return  to  my  room,  and  lounge  about  on  the 
floor.  If  I  happen  to  want  anything,  instead  of 
ringing  a  bell  I  clap  my  hands,  and  Ohama  comes. 

I  have  plenty  of  opportunity  now  to  take  stock 
of  my  surroundings,  and  find  myself  in  a  sweet 
little  room  with  the  inner  walls  made  of  sliding 
screens,  which  at  any  time  can  be  pushed  back, 
and  two  or  three  rooms  thrown  into  one.  The 
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windows  consist  of  delicate  wooden  frames  covered 
with  Japanese  paper,  which  lets  in  the  light  almost 
as  well  as  glass,  though  you  cannot  see  through  it. 
The  floor  is  paved  in  the  usual  way  with  closo- 
ritting  mats  an  inch  or  two  thick,  sofi  and  pleasant 
to  the  tread,  at  one  end  of  the  room  is  a  large  jar,  • 
holding  some  beautiful  lilies. 

I  am  quite  charmed  with  my  little  room  ;  but  the 
whole  house  appears  to  me  so  slight  and  fragile  that 
I  am  half  afraid  of  knocking  it  down  with  my  clumsy 
Anglo-Saxon  ways.  Were  I  by  chance  to  tumble 
against  one  of  the  inner  walls  I  should  almost 
certainly  tumble  into  the  next  room.  And  yet, 
if  I  brought  down  the  whole  establishment  about 
the  heads  of  the  inmates,  I  doubt  if  they  would  take 
it  seriously. 

Well  do  I  remember  knocking  over  an  old  woman's 
lamp  in  one  of  the  Japanese  tea-houses,  and  how 
that  old  woman  laughed  !  My  apartment  is  a 
sitting-room,  but  when  the  time  comes  is  quickly 
transformed  into  a  baclroom  by  Ohama  and  another 
woman,  whom  I  take  to  be  mine  hostess.  A  screen 
is  pushed  back  at  one  side  of  the  room,  and  reveals 
a  cupboard,  wherein  is  carefully  stowed  away  the 
bedding. 

The  mattress,  the  sheet,  the  pillow,  and  the  quilt 
are  taken  out  and  laid  on  the  floor,  and  the  large, 
green  mosquito  curtains  are  suspended  over  the 
bed  by  strings  from  the  four  corners  of  the  room. 
A  night-light  is  brought,  and  a  fan  placed  by  my 
pillow  ;  and  then  Ohama  and  the  landlady  tenderly 
put  me  to  bed,  and  withdraw. 

"  Good-morning,"  I  say  on  the  morrow,  as  I  wake 
up  and  see  through  the  green  curtains  Ohama  en- 
tering the  room.  But  I  half  fear  that  my  salutation 
was  «not  understood.  I  roll  out  of  bed,  and  very 
soon  my  room  is  once  more  a  sitting-room.  Down 
the  stairs  to  the  bath-room  I  go  for  a  wash,  and, 
returning  to  my  room,  am  confronted  as  usual  with 
the  tiny  cup  of  Japanese  tea. 

My  breakfast  is  served  in  like  manner  as  my 
dinner  last  night.  Ohama  breaks  my  eggs  for  me 
into  my  bowl  of  rice,  and  altogether  waits  on  me 
most  assiduously.  After  breakfast  and  a  smoke  I 
intimate  as  well  as  I  can  that  I  am  prepared  to 
meet  the  charges  of  the  establishment. 

They  bring  me  a  bill  written  on  dainty  paper  in 
Japanese  hieroglyphics.  Am  I  expected  to  check 
the  items,  and  see  that  the  total  is  right?  All  I 
can  do  is  to  look  as  knowing  as  possible  and  hand 
them  a  yen,  and  then  wait  expectant  for  the  change, 
which  in  due  course  is  brought.  The  charge  for 
my  dinner,  bed,  and  breakfast  has  been  75  Mexican 
cents,  about  equal  to  2s.  l^d.  ;  not  exorbitant,  cer- 
tainly, yet  more,  I  fancy,  than  a  native  of  the 
country  would  have  paid.  I  gather  up  my  fardels, 
make  my  way  to  the  front  door,  and  putting  on 
my  boots,  take  my  departure,  with  many  bows 
and  nods  to  the  smiling  inmates. 

And  right  heartily  can  I  recommend  the  "  Blue 
Lotus"  as  an  orderly,  cleanly,  and  quaintly  delight- 
ful inn.  If  ever  you  chance  to  be  travelling  in 
Japan,  whatever  you  do  don't  forget  to  put  up  at 
the  "  Blue  Lotus,"  and  I  am  sure  Ohama  will  take 
care  of  you.    Remember  me  to  her,  please. 


THE   FIRST   WHITE  MAN   IN  THE 
TRANSVAAL. 

Cape  Argus,  Cape  Town. 

jl^i^R-  J-  DE  VHX1EBS  BOOS  has  just 
^j^ylfr^^?    completed  for  the  Society  Jong  Zuid 
SlSwIfflEl/^    Afrika  a  work  of  great  importance 
to        ^outn  African  Republic,  and, 
f&J§S§i®i->     in  fact> to  the  whole  of  South  Africa. 
3§55§?fe      He  has  copied  for  the  society  the 
w^^J-^      diary  of  the  first  white  man  who 
entered  the  Transvaal.    The  story  of 
the  Trichardt  march  from  the  Cape  Colony  through 
Zoutpansberg  to  Delagoa  Bay  is  contained  in  tbia 
diary,  which  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Louis  Trichardt, 
grandfather  of  the  Commandant  of  Middelburg. 

The  trek  consisted  originally  of  two  clans,  the 
Trichardts  and  the  Rensburgs,  but  they  quarrelled 
in  the  North,  and  the  Rensburgs  trekked  through 
to  the  Limpopo,  and  they  were  never  seen  again. 
It  was  subsequently  ascertained  that  the  whole 
clan  had  been  massacred  by  a  Matabele  impi. 

The  Trichardts  heard  this  in  Zoutpansberg  as  a 
rumour  among  the  Kaffirs,  and  they  also  heard 
that  the  Matabele  were  recruiting  a  special  impi 
for  them.  Old  Trichardt  then  decided  upon  the 
bold  enterprise  of  marching  to  Delagoa  Bay,  across 
a  country  which  no  white  man  had  traversed  yet. 

Then  commenced  the  tragedies,  the  romances, 
and  the  nameless  horrors  of  the  Trichardt  diary. 
No  novel  that  has  ever  been  written  appeals  so 
potently  to  the  heart  as  the  simple  words  of  this 
grand  old  hero  of  South  African  pioneering. 

The  record  of  the  march  to  Delagoa  Bay  is  a 
record  full  of  tears  illumined  scarcely  by  one 
brighter  ray.  There  are  passages  in  this  journal 
which  South  African  history  cannot  afford  to  lose. 

At  Delagoa  Bay  the  whole  trek  died  of  fever,  one 
by  one,  and  the  old  man— whose  monument  should 
stand  on  Church  Square  to-day — wrote  the  last 
page  of  his  awful  story  the  day  before  he  too  suc- 
cumbed to  the  disease.  Few  more  touching  pas- 
sages will  be  found  in  any  history  than  the  descrip- 
tion of  their  arrival  in  Delagoa  Bay. 

They  arrived  there  at  the  very  last  gasp,  so  to 
speak.  Their  cattle  had  all  been  killed  by  the 
tsetse.  Worn  out  and  famished,  with  nothing  but 
animal  skins  to  cover  themselves,  they  reached  the 
Rio  Spirito  Sancto  with  death  staring  them  in  the 
face  from  the  pestilential  banks. 

Almost  the  first  thing  they  beheld  was  a  boat 
upon  the  river,  and  then  they  met  the  first  white 
man  they  had  come  across  during  their  long  pil- 
grimage. He  was  a  Portuguese  soldier  of  the 
garrison,  and  with  him  they  travelled  down  the 
river  to  the  fort — to  die. 

The  book  belongs  to  the  Trichardt  family,  and 
was  kindly  lent  to  Young  South  Africa  through  the 
good  offices  of  Commandant  Trichardt,  of  Middel- 
burg. It  is  written  in  pale  ink,  and  apparently 
with  all  manner  of  instruments  serving  for  pens, 
and  is  strongly  bound  in  tanned  oxhide.  The 
binding  is  the  handiwork  of  the  Father  of  Voort- 
prekkers  himself.  The  watermark  on  the  paper  is 
1830,  and  the  diary  was  commenced  in  1S35. 
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HOW  THE  ARCTIC  ANIMALS  LIVE  IN 
SUMMER  AND  WINTER. 

The  Late  Frederick  Schwatka,  in  Leader,  Melbourne. 


ND  why  not  tell  how  they  live  in  the 
autumnand  spring  ?"'one  may  ask  ;  but 
when  I  say  that  in  the  coldest  parts  of 
the  polar  regions  there  is  hardly  any 
autumn  or  spring,  but  summer  rushes 
into  winter  at  a  rate  we  can  hardly 
comprehend,  while  winter  jumps  into 
^  summer  with    a    suddenness  that 

would  sprain  the  back  of  the  clerk  of  the  weather 
if  he  attempted  to  follow  its  changes  in  these  cold 
regions ;  when  I  explain  this  fact  it  is  manifest 
that  no  one  would  be  called  on  to  give  a  spring  and 
autumn  catalogue  of  Arctic  diet  for  its  wild  and 
savage  denizens. 

In  the  summer,  as  would  be  expected,  the  polar 
beasts  and  birds  have  the  easier  time  in  procuring 
their  food  compared  with  winter. 

The  polar  fox  then  finds  an  abundance  of  eider 
duck  and  dovekie  eggs,  and  occasionally  catches  the 
birds  themselves,  while  in  the  winter  time  he  has 
to  skirmish  around  pretty  briskly  among  the 
ptarmigan  and  polar  hares  to  keep  his  appetite 
down  to  zero. 

If  a  "flensed"  whale,  or  one  that  has  had  its 
blubber  stripped  from  it  by  the  crew  of  a  whaling 
ship,  floats  ashore  there,  Reynard  is  sure  to  be  in 
for  a  royal  feast,  while  he  is  usually  surrounded  by 
a  perfect  polar  menagerie  of  white  bears,  wolves, 
wolverines,  and  others,  all  living  in  comparative 
harmony,  for  the  simple  reason  that  in  the  huge 
carcases  there  is  enough  for  all,  and  ample  to  spare. 

But,  as  a  usual  thing,  if  such  an  enormous  chunk 
of  meat  as  that  floats  ashore  in  the  Eskimo  country, 
the  people  are  remarkably  diligent  about  camping 
alongside  of  it,  for  then  the  problem  of  dog  food  for 
the  winter  is  settled,  while  if  a  tight  pinch  comes  in 
their  own  diet  they  are  not  averse  to  whale  meat  in 
the  least. 

But  usually  when  the  Arctic  whale  is  "  flensed  " 
of  its  blubber  or  fat  of  a  foot  or  two  in  depth  it 
sinks,  and  only  floats  ashore  when  the  gases  of 
putrefaction  are  developed,  and  then  its  flesh  is 
decidedly  "  gamey,"  if  not  worse. 

The  polar  whale,  on  its  part,  lives  on  a  small 
marine  creature  not  longer  than  a  grain  of  corn, 
millions  of  which  are  needed  to  make  a  meal  or 
even  a  mouthful  for  this  monster. 

This  minute  clio  borealis,  as  the  scientists  call  it 
(not  near  so  long  as  its  name),  or  "  whale  grit,"'  as 
the  whalers  less  poetically  style  it,  often  abounds 
in  such  enormous  quantities  as  to  change  the  colour 
of  the  sea  to  a  deep  olive-green. 

Through  this  mass  the  whale  lashes  its  way, 
right  and  left,  the  back  part  of  its  teeth  (which 
furnishes  the  whalebone  we  are  so  used  to  seeing) 
being  covered  with  a  sort  of  hair  that  interlaces  to 
form  a  sieve  or  net  when  the  huge  beast  ejects  an 
enormous  mouthful  of  water  filled  with  grit,  thus 
catching  the  clios  by  myriads  at  each  suction  and 
ejection  of  the  water  in  its  mouth. 

This  is  its  food  in  the  autumn,  winter,  spring,  and 


summer  ;  but  what  the  clio  lives  on  no  one  has  yet 
informed  us. 

The  fox,  on  its  part,  occasionally  furnishes  food 
for  the  Eskimo  ;  but  as  the  Eskimo  is  not  an  animal, 
we  are  not  called  on  to  show  how  he  is  fed,  either 
in  the  summer  or  winter.  Still,  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  note  that  no  less  a  distinguished  Arctic 
explorer  than  Sir  John  Ross  has  partaken  of  the 
polar  fox,  and  pronounced  the  meat  of  delicate 
flavour  and  excellent  quality. 

The  polar  bear,  besides  refreshing  himself  on 
an  occasional  whale,  does  a  good  deal  of  fishing  <>;i 
a  smaller  scale,  and  in  the  summer  months,  when 
the  salmon  are  running  up  the  Arctic  rivers  to 
spawn,  this  boreal  Bruin  can  frequently  be  seen 
where  the  shallow  rapids  and  ripples  are  located, 
fishing  with  his  paws  for  the  salmon  that  have  to 
run  the  gauntlet  here. 

He  is  a  very  great  depredator  on  the  reindeer 
caches  or  cairns  of  the  natives,  or  where  these 
people  have  hidden  the  meat  of  the  slaughtered 
reindeer  under  huge  stones.  They  (the  Eskimo 
hunters)  get  as  big  ones  as  they  can  carry,  and 
when  there  are  several  of  them  in  the  party  these 
are  pretty  large,  but  the  big  polar  bear  is  usually 
more  than  a  match  for  all  of  them,  and  can  nearly 
always  tear  down  the  cairns  if  he  can  scent  or  smell 
the  meat. 

To  prevent  their  doing  this  the  native  hunter 
piles  snow  over  the  stone  cache,  and  converts  it 
into  ice  by  pouring  water  over  it  all,  thus  not  only 
destroying  or  effectually  imprisoning  the  smell  of 
the  meat,  but  also  furnishing  a  glacial  mortar  for 
the  stone  work  that  most  thoroughly  resists  the 
stout  claws  of  this  huge  beast. 

Still,  with  all  their  precautions,  the  Eskimo 
hunters  lose  many  caches  of  reindeer,  seal,  walrus, 
and  musk  ox  meat  through  the  depredations  of 
polar  bears,  wolves,  wolverines,  and  even  the 
weaker  but  more  cunning  animals,  as  the  foxes, 
sables,  etc.,  and  thus  contribute  in  no  small  mea» 
sure  to  the  winter  food  of  the  Arctic  animals. 

But  of  all  the  curious  ways  that  the  polar  bear 
has  of  securing  his  food,  I  know  of  none  more 
strange  and  interesting  than  that  related  by  Cap- 
tain Hall  and  Dr.  Ray,  two  trust  worthy  travellers 
in  this  country  of  strange  sights. 

They  have  known  the  polar  bear  to  take  a  stone 
or  huge  chunk  of 'ice  in  its  fore  paws,  and  from  a 
favourable  height,  as  a  cliff  or  precipitous  ice  hum- 
mock, hurl  the  missile  against  the  head  of  a  walrus 
— an  enormous  brute,  twice  the  size  of  the  bear  on 
an  average — and  so  stun  him  that  Bruin  could  rush 
in  and  complete  the  destruction  at  his  leisure,  and 
thus  secure  a  month's  rations  at  a  single  coup. 

Many  of  the  Eskimo  of  my  acquaintance  also 
spoke  of  this  curious  but  effective  way  the  polar 
bear  uses  when  circumstances  are  favourable. 

The  most  common  food  of  the  ice  bear  (as  the 
Germans  very  appropriately  call  this  beast)  is  the 
common  seal  of  the  Arctic  regions.  This  latter 
brute  is  the  wariest  animal  of  the  North,  and  both 
Eskimo  and  polar  bear  have  to  display  their  keenest 
strategy  to  catch  it. 

In  the  summer,  when  the  snow  is  off  the  ice  of 
the  ocean's  shore  and  islets,  the  seals  can  be  nlainlv 
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seen  as  black  dots  on  the  level  ice,  probably  asleep, 
but  always  near  their  holes,  which  lead  down 
through  the  thick  ice  to  the  water  below,  and  into 
which  they  can  throw  themselves  by  the  least 
movement. 

Bruin,  seeing  one  afar,  walks  up  as  near  as  he 
deems  it  safe,  and  then  begins  crawling  on  his  wary 
prey.  The  seal,  if  it  be  sunny  and  pleasant,  takes 
short  naps,  relieved  by  shorter  moments  when  it  is 
scanning  the  vicinity  for  signs  of  any  enemy's 
approach. 

During  these  times  the  bear  is  very  quiet,  and  if 
not  behind  a  chunk  of  ice  or  snow  hummock,  which 
screens  him  from  sight,  he  is  resting  still  as  death 
itself,  with  eyes  apparently  closed,  though  really 
a  corner  of  each  is  kept  open,  and  in  this  way  he 
hopes  that  the  seal  will  take  him  for  a  hummock 
of  snow,  and  which  his  white  coat  readily  helps  him 
to  assume.  During  the  naps  he  hitches  forward 
with  greater  and  less  rapidity,  according  to  his 
nearness  to  the  seal  and  consequent  fear  of  being 
heard  or  seen. 

When  quite  close  to  his  prey  his  approach  is  very 
slow,  and  when  but  ten  or  twelve  yards  away,  and 
Mr.  Seal  is  in  the  depths  of  a  good  nap.  Bruin 
makes  a  rush,  and  with  a  single  stroke  of  his 
powerful  paw  knocks  the  smaller  brute  senseless, 
and  so  far  away  from  the  hole  in  the  ice  that  it 
cannot  escape  by  that  way,  even  if  the  blow  is  not 
fatal  at  once. 

In  the  winter  time  the  ice  is  covered  with  snow, 
and  this  is  hollowed  out  by  the  seal  into  a  little 
snow-house,  covering  the  hole  through  the  ice,  and 
connecting  at  the  top  of  the  dome  with  an  aperture 
about  the  size  of  a  shilling,  called  the  "blow  hole," 
for  it  is  through  this  that  the  seal  breathes  when  in 
want  of  fresh  air. 

Here  the  polar  bear  watches  for  many  a  long 
hour  if  necessary,  and  when  the  first  few  puffs  or 
snorts  of  the  seal  are  heard  he  crushes  in  the 
fragile  dome  of  the  seal's  snow-house  with  his  paw, 
impaling  the  creature  on  his  curved  claws,  and 
proceeds  to  show  how  polar  bears  at  least  can 
subsist  in  the  Arctic  winter. 

The  seal,  on  its  part,  lives  on  fish  ;  and  one  who 
has  ever  had  occasion  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
countless  schools  and  myriads  of  fishy  creatures 
that  swarm  in  the  polar  seas  can  readily  believe 
that  the  seal  is  well  provided  with  its  favourite 
food. 

What  the  fishes  live  on  no  one  knows  altogether  ; 
but  that  they  have  enormous  supplies  on  which 
they  can  live,  even  in  the  perpetually  ice-cold  water 
of  those  dreary  re-gions,  is  well  attested  by  the 
immense  numbers  that  are  known  to  exist  there, 
making  the  Arctic  and  sub-Arctic  seas  truly  the 
fisheries  of  the  world. 

The  sea-horse  or  walrus  lives  on  clams,  fish,  and 
an  occasional  seal ;  but  if  the  flavour  of  the  meat  is 
to  be  taken  as  a  criterion,  two-thirds  of  the  diet  is 
clams.  No  one  has  ever  seen  the  walrus  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shallow  northern  seas  digging  for 
these  bivalves,  and  just  how  he  does  it  is  not  well 
known,  but  that  their  long  tusks  are  emplo}red  in 
this  work  in  some  way  is  undoubted. 

Cantain  Hall  savs  they  come  to  the  surface  after 


digging  each  clam,  and  spit  the  shells  out  of  their 
mouths,  as  these  shells  have  been  found  on  the  thin, 
recently-formed  young  ice  in  the  autumn  of  the  year, 
where  the  walrus  has  stuck  his  head  through  to 
breathe  ;  but  this  seems  too  much  like  a  horse  walk- 
ing down  to  the  river  for  a  drink  after  eating  each 
grain  of  corn  in  his  crib  ;  both  would  starve  to 
death  on  this  plan,  and  not  for  want  of  corn  or 
clams  either. 

The  musk  ox  and  reindeer  live  on  moss  nearly  the 
whole  year.  In  the  summer  this  is  easy  to  get  at 
and  in  profuse  quantities,  especially  in  the  low,  flat 
valleys  of  the  Arctic  streams  and  their  tributaries, 
as  well  as  in  the  rocky  portages  that  lead  from  one 
lake  to  the  other,  in  this  country  that  is  so 
thoroughly  studded  with  lakes  and  lakelets. 

In  the  winter  time  the  problem  is  not  so  easy,  for 
much  of  the  ground,  and  especially  that  very  part 
of  it  where  the  moss  is  in  the  greatest  quantity,  is 
covered  with  snow.  The  tops  of  the  hills  and  ridges 
are  kept  more  or  less  clear  of  it  by  the  fierce  galea 
that  rage  in  the  autumn  and  spring  when  the  snows 
are  falling,  and  this  gives  sparse  picking  to  the  rein- 
deer and  musk  oxen  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

This  is  enough  to  keep  them  alive,  evidently,  but 
certainly  they  do  not  grow  fat  onit.  Intheautumnof 
the  year  the  reindeer  are  literally  as  fat  as  pigs,  and 
great  masses  of  tood-noo  (as  the  Eskimo  call  the 
reindeer  fat),  sometimes  weighing  20lb.  to  30lb.,  can 
be  stripped  from  the  carcase  at  this  season. 

But  in  the  winter  all  this  has  disappeared,  and 
the  meat  is  of  a  bluish  slate  colour  that  is  not 
inviting  at  all  by  comparison  with  the  tender, 
juicy  steaks  of  the  autumn  months,  when  the  red 
meat  is  fairly  marbled  with  fat.  The  musk  oxen 
do  not  vary  so  much  as  the  reindeer,  however, 
and  they  are  never  very  fat  in  the  summer  or 
very  lean  in  the  winter. 

The  wolves  live  on  hares,  ptarmigan,  reindeer, 
and  musk  oxen,  but  on  the  latter  only  when  they 
are  old  or  decrepit,  or  have  been  wounded  and 
disabled  by  hunters.  They  also  occasionally  catch 
a  fawn  or  musk  ox  calf  that  wanders  too  far  away 
from  the  herd.  The  reindeer  protect  themselves 
by  flight  from  a  pack  of  wolves,  while  the  musk 
oxen  form  a  circle,  the  calves  and  weaker  ones 
inside,  and  keep  them  at  bay.  Wolves  are  also 
very  destructive  to  Eskimo  dogs  whenever  they  are 
desperately  hungry,  but  not  otherwise. 

 -==s30®3QQG©3s=  

Mr.  Robert  Donald,  who  for  some  years  has 
been  closely  associated  with  The  Star,  is  shortly 
going  to  produce  a  weekly  paper  entitled  London  : 
A  Journal  of  Civic  and  Social  Progress.  Its  main 
object  will  be  to  look  after  the  County  Council  and 
its  operations,  but  the  work  of  the  City  Corpora- 
tion, Vestries,  Boards  of  Guardians,  School  Boards, 
and  other  public  bodies  will  likewise  be  followed. 
For  years  past  Mr.  Donald  has  made  a  special 
study  of  local  government  in  its  various  aspects 
here,  on  the  Continent,  and  in  the  United  States, 
and  he  is  without  question  admirably  fitted  to 
conduct  such  a  journal  as  the  one  which  he  is 
bringing  out. 
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SNAKE   CATCHING  ON  THE 
AMAZON. 

§Press«    Chattanooga. 
\LL  pay  you  150  dols.  a  month,  but  I 
1    warn  you  that  it  is  not  a  holiday  trip." 
The  speaker  was  a  tall,  raw-boned 
man,  with  a  bushy  black  beard  which 
seemed  to  cover  every  particle  of  his 
face  except  his  two  sparkling  black 
eyes.    He  spoke  with   a  pronounced 
foreign  accent,  and  was  dressed  in  a 
brown,  well-worn  suit  of  English  corduroy. 

He  was,  he  told  me,  a  professional  animal  hunter. 
In  this  business  he  had  travelled  pretty  much  all 
over  the  world.  His  mission  to  this  remote  part  of 
Brazil  was  to.  obtain  a  lot  of  boa-constrictors,  in 
fact  all  the  largest  of  the  non-poisonous  snakes  he 
could  find  for  Van  Dysan,  the  Hamburg  naturalist 
-and  menagerie  outfitter. 

"  I  have  never  come  up  the  Amazon  alone  before," 
said  the  Senor  the  day  following  at  dinner.  "I 
don't  mind  it  in  the  least,  but  I  always  make  it  a 
rule  never  to  travel  with  natives  of  any  country 
unless  I  have  a  European  companion.  It's  safer, 
•and,  besides,  if  anything  should  happen  to  me— and 
there  are  plenty  of  opportunities  for  accident  and 
death  in  my  business — there  would  be  somebody 
left  to  send  word  across  the  seas  to  a  fellow's 
family." 

I  instantly  offered  my  services  as  companion  and 
assistant  to  Senor  Lafadenas.  In  fact,  I  half  sus- 
pected that  he  was  sounding  me  on  the  subject 
when  he  began,  almost  immediately  on  meeting 
him,  to  discuss  the  question.  It  was  at  this  junc- 
ture that  the  Senor  made  me  the  offer  of  150  dollars 
per  month. 

"  We  cannot  start  for  a  week  yet,"  he  continued, 
-after  all  our  personal  arrangements  had  been  dis- 
cussed. "I  have  sent  up  the  river  for  Old  Michael, 
•the  native  who  has  been  with  me  on  other  trips 
■along  the  Trombeas,  and  it  will  be  at  least  four 
•days  before  he  can  get  here  with  his  crew.  We  shall 
be  absent  about  two  months,  and  on  our  return  to 
Obyclos  you  can  still  remain  in  my  employ  until  we 
reach  Para  ;  I'll  want  somebody  to  help  me  that 
far  with  my  brutes,"  he  said,  speaking  of  the 
•.snakes,  which  I  found  he  invariably  referred  to  as 
«  brutes." 

It  was  ten  days  before  we  got  away.  Old  Michael 
<the  leader  of  the  natives,  was  as  villainous-looking 
.an  old  leather-coloured  wretch  as  I  ever  set  eyes 
on ;  but  Senor  Lafadenas  had  not  mistaken  his 
man,  for  a  more  faithful,  indefatigable,  cunning 
fellow  could  not  have  been  found  in  all  the 
stretch  of  country  from  the  Amazon  to  the  Vene- 
zuelan hills.  His  companions  were  four  stout 
young  fellows,  whose  only  clothing  was  a  breech 
icloth  and  a  cotton  shirt.  Michael,  as  captain  and 
-aristocrat,  wore  a  pair  of  ragged  knickerbockers 
made  of  coarse  cotton  cloth. 

The  boats  in  which  we  embarked  for  our  trip  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  up  the  Trombeas  River 
were  unlike  any  that  I  had  ever  seen.  They  were 
about  sixteen  feet  long,  three  wide,  and  drew  not 
more  than  two  inches  of  water. 


They  were  made  of  fine  plaited  osier,  like  a 
basket,  and  afterwards  daubed  over  outside  and 
inside  with  a  pitchy  composition,  which  hardened 
and  presented  a  service  as  hard  and  as  impene- 
trable to  water,  as  india-rubber. 

Lafadenas  placed  me  with  two  natives  and  old 
Michael  in  the  first  boat,  while  he  with  the  other 
two  embarked  in  the  rear  craft.  The  native  oars- 
men propelled  the  light  boats  through  the  water 
with  almost  inconceivable  rapidity,  considering 
that  they  had  to  stem  a  current  of  at  least  three 
miles  an  hour. 

We  were  just  a  week  reaching  the  place  selected 
by  old  Michael  for  our  snake  hunting.  A  village 
of  rude  straw  and  wood  huts  was  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Trombeas,  and  all  the  inhabitants,  male  and 
female,  clad  mainly  in  smiles  and  pristine  innocence, 
came  out  to  meet  us.  Michael  did  not  waste  much 
time  with  his  family  and  neighbours — he  was  the 
head  man  of  the  place — but  led  us  to  a  larger  hut 
than  the  rest,  ranged  along  the  sides  of  which  were 
half-a-dozen  big  wicker-work  baskets,  at  least  four 
feet  by  five,  and  three  feet  in  height. 

"These  are  the  cages  for  my  brutes,"  said 
Lafadenas,  as  he  kicked  and  punched  at  them  to 
see  if  they  were  securely  made.  "These  beggars 
usually  do  honest  work  considering  the  low  wages 
they  earn." 

"  What  does  one  of  these  cages  cost  you,"  I  asked 
curiously. 

"  In  United  States  money,  about  a  dollar  apiece," 
and  he  grinned.  "It  takes  two  of  these  fellows 
three  days  to  make  one  cage.  They're  double.  See  ? 
Talk  about  Chinese  cheap  labour  !  It  isn't  in  it 
with  this  work.  I  pay  them  all  they  ask,  and  so 
my  conscience,  if  I  have  one,  is  clear.  After  Michael 
takes  us  and  the  brutes  back  to  Obydos,  I'll  pay 
him  the  equivalent  of  fifteen  dollars  for  his  trouble. 
The  other  fellows  will  get  five  dollars  ; "  and  then 
Lafadenas  grinned  so  broadly  that  1  was  forced  to 
laugh  myself. 

The  outfit  of  our  party,  when  we  started  out  into 
the  forest  the  following  morning,  was  as  follows  : — 
Senor  Lafadenas  carried  a  rifle  and  a  short  curved 
sword.  I  was  equipped  with  a  shotgun.  Old 
Michael  and  the  boatmen  carried  each  a  coil  of  rope 
made  out  of  bull's  hide.  About  twenty  villagers 
followed  with  more  ropes  and  the  four  wicker-work 
cages.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  chattering  and 
yelling  as  we  filed  out  of  the  village. 

A  score  of  half-naked  women  and  girls  followed 
us  a  piece  of  the  way  into  the  woods,  but  a  savage 
command  from  old  Michael,  who  fairly  swelled  with 
importance  in  the  presence  of  the  strangers,  drove 
them  all  back.  ,  After  that  silence  reigned.  No  one 
spoke  a  word,  and  it  might  have  been  a  procession 
of  ghosts  threading  its  way  through  the  semi-dark- 
ness of  that  tropical  forest,  so  far  as  any  audible 
sound  was  concerned. 

I  was  beginning  to  get  hungry,  and  was  wonder- 
ing when  a  halt  to  eat  would  be  made,  when  I  saw 
Michael  raise  his  hand,  and  instantly  everybody 
halted.  The  old  fellow  advanced  noiselessly  toward 
a  great  bushy  tree,  and  halted  under  it,  peering  up 
into  its  black  interior  with  eager  eyes. 

Senor  Lafadenas  stepped  forward  also,  and  looked 
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eagerly  into  the  depths  of  the  tree  branches.  Sud- 
denly there  was  a  rustle,  and  the  whole  tree  seemed 
to  quiver,  while  Michael  and  Lafadenas  ran  hastily 
out  from  under  the  extended  branches. 

Then  began  a  scene  of  excitement.  A  big  python 
had  been  located  on  one  of  the  lower  branches  of 
the  tree.  Ropes  were  unslung,  Seilor  Lafadenas 
taking  a  slender  black  coil  from  one  of  the  boatmen. 
There  was  a  slip  noose  in  the  end  of  each ;  they 
were  lassoes.  From  out  one  of  the  big  cages  one  of 
the  camp  followers  produced  a  small  animal,  not 
much  larger  than  a  cat. 

A  rope  was  tied  round  its  neck,  the  other  end 
being  attached  to  a  stone  which  had  been  brought 
from  the  village.  Then  all  of  the  numerous  body 
guard  gathered  withdrew  except  the  man  with  the 
sacrificial  victim,  for  that  was  what  the  poor  animal 
was  to  be. 

Lafadenas  and  Michael,  each  with  a  coil  of  rope 
on  his  right  arm,  took  refuge  behind  the  thick 
trunks  of  two  trees  opposite  each  other,  and  about 
thirty  feet  from  the  tree  where  the  serpent  had 
been  located.  I  was  directed  to  witness  the  pro- 
ceedings from  behind  a  tree  trunk  about  one  hun- 
dred feet  away. 

Suddenly  the  man  with  the  decoy  in  his  arms 
ran  under  the  tree  where  the  boa  was  reposing, 
dropped  the  beast  and  the  stone,  and  skurried 
away.  Instantlv  I  saw  what  appeared  to  be  a 
great,  black  < .nip's  cable  drop  down  from  the 
interior  of  the  tree  towards  the  ground,  where  it 
hung,  swaying  to  and  fro,  just  above  where  the 
little  victim  was  tugging  at  its  rope  and  uttering 
plaintive  squeals  of  terror. 

Slowly  the  long,  black,  cable-like  body  dropped 
lower  and  lower,  swinging  to  and  fro  like  some 
great  pendulum,  and  growing  perceptibly  larger  as 
its  length  descended. 

■  The  muzzle  of  the  serpent  was  not  more  than  a 
foot  above  the  struggling  little  animal  on  the 
ground,  when  a  shrill,  penetrating  whistle  came 
from  the  tree  behind  which  old  Michael  was  hiding. 

The  oscillating  movement  of  the  serpent  ceased 
instantly.  It  became  as  rigid  as  iron.  The  whistle 
was  repeated,  clearer,  stronger  than  before.  Then 
the  boa  raised  its  head  slowly,  curving  its  body 
gracefully  until  about  two  feet  of  the^  length  had 
been  turned  into  an  L  shape. 

The  serpent  had  forgotten  its  prey  and  was 
waiting  for  a  repetition  of  the  native's  whistle. 
It  never  came,  but  in  its  stead  there  was  the  swift 
fall  of  a  black  lasso,  which  seemed  to  settle  around 
the  L-shaped  portion  of  the  boa's  body  like  a 
second  snake. 

The  lasso  tightened,  almost  as  if  by  magic, 
around  its  neck,  and  though  it  dropped  its  head 
with  an  instinctive  movement  to  shake  off  the 
clinging  coil  it  was  useless. 

A  territic  clamour  now  arose  as  the  natives  came 
rushing  out  of  their  concealment  towards  the  tree 
where  old  Michael  stood  with  his  end  of  the  lasso 
wrapped  round  its  trunk.  While  I  was  yet  watch- 
ing the  manoeuvres  of  the  old  leader  and  his  crew  I 
saw  Senor  Lafadenas  advance  dangerously  near  the 
boa  and  throw  another  rope  across  its  neck,  which 
a  dextrous  Indian  made  fast  to  a  tree. 


Then  began  a  great  deal  of  yelling  and  pulling  as 
the  natives  tugged  at  the  lines  to  compel  the 
serpent  to  release  his  hold  on  the  tree  limb.  With 
men  at  each  of  the  two  lines  it  soon  became  a 
question  with  his  snakeship  whether  he  would 
sacrifice  his  head  or  his  liberty,  so  after  half  an 
hour's  fight,  in  which  the  great  ophidian  struggled 
manfully  to  free  himself,  he  fell  from  the  tree. 

Then  ensued  a  truly  thrilling  scene.  Although 
his  head  was  in  chancery,  the  rest  of  his  body  was 
free,  and  it  was  as  if  some  huge  flail  had  been  set 
going  in  that  tropical  forest. 

Leaves,  turf,  and  dried  branches  were  scattered 
like  feathers  as  the  tail  of  the  boa  went  threshing 
around,  threatening  death  to  everything  within 
reach.  The  poor  little  decoy  had  its  life  crushed 
out  instantly;  when  we  recovered  it  every  bone 
seemed  broken  and  the  body  itself  crushed  flat. 

But  the  fiercer  the  struggles  of  the  boa  the 
tighter  were  drawn  the  loops  of  bull-hide  around 
his  shining  neck„until  after  fighting  till  nearly 
exhausted  and  almost  suffocated,  the  long  black 
body  -lay  quiet,  save  for  a  few  convulsive 
shudderings  which  occasionally  shook  its  length. 

Old  Michael  ventured  to  approach  the  head  at 
last.  It  was  impossible  for  the  serpent  to  do  him 
any  damage,  for  the  lassoes  had  been  drawn  taut  in 
different  directions,  and  it  was.  impossible  for  the 
reptile  to  move  its  head.  When,  however,  some  of 
the  natives  approached  and  struck  the  body  and 
tail  with  long  poles  there  was  a  renewal  of  the 
threshing  motion,  only  it  was  not  nearly  so 
vigorous  as  at  first. 

This  was  kept  up  .until  the  struggling  ceased . 

Then  one  of  the  cages  was  brought,  and  without 
manifesting  any  fear  the  natives  began  packing  the 
scaly  folds  into  the  wicker  prison. 

This  boa  was  just  nineteen  feet  in  length,  and 
was  the  second  largest  captured  by  Senor  Lafadenas 
on  this  excursion.  The  treatment  which  this  boa 
received  would  have  killed  it  three  months  later, 
after  it  had  been  in  captivity,  but  in  its  native 
wilds  it  is  very  tenacious  of  life. 

The  tragedy  of  this  expedition,  which  lasted  for 
five  weeks  in  the  Trombeas  forests,  occurred  in  the 
second  week.  The  native  whose  business  it  was  to 
drop  the  miserable  decoy  under  the  tree  where  the 
constrictor  was  coiled,  stumbled  and  fell. 

He  rose  to  his  feet ;  but  it  was  too  late.  There 
was  a  crash  as  the  great  serpent  dropped  to  the 
ground,  a  lightning-like  stroke  as  the  shiny  coils 
were  thrown  around  the  wretch's  body  like  a  whip- 
lash, a  stilled  cry,  and  all  was  over.  The  serpent 
was  hacked  to  pieces  by  Senor  Lafadenas'  short 
sword  ;  but  the  man  was  dead  long  before  the  coils 
could  be  cut  from  his  body. 

In  each  of  the  captures  the  same  methods  were 
employed.  Seven  big  wicker  cages  on 'a  raft  de- 
scending the  Trombeas  six  weeks  later  marked  the 
success  of  the  Portuguese  expedition.  I  left  him  at 
Para— he  is  now  in  Australia,  as  a  letter  in  front  of 
me  as  I  write  informs  me— and  I  was  very  sorry  at 
parting  with  him.  He  was  the  cleverest  snake- 
hunter  I  ever  met— I  have  not  met  any  in  that  line 
of  business  but  him. 
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Times— Democrat, 


New  Orleans. 


if  OGALES  is  a  little  town  down  in 
Southern  Arizona  that  is  part  Ameri- 
can and  part  Mexican.  During  the 
Geronimo  campaign  I  went  down  to 
Nogales  to  visit  a  friend  of  mine,  and 
one  night  he  took  me  out  to  see  the 
sights.  Among  other  places  we  went 
to  was  the  biggest  saloon  and  gambling 
house  in  the  town.  I  forget  now  who  ran  it,  but 
that  doesn't  matter. 

After  passing  around  and  looking  on  awhile  at 
the  various  games,  we  sat  down  at  a  table  near  a 
party  of  poker  players,  ordered  drinks,  and  watched 
the  animated  scene. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  one  of  the  players 
■at  the  table  next  to  us,  who  apparently  had  phe- 
nomenal luck,  judging  from  the  pile  of  gold,  silver, 
•and  chips  in  front  of  him.  He  was  a  big,  black- 
bearded,  swarthy  man,  with  mean,  restless  eyes, 
and  as  another  big,  full-bearded  man,  toying  with 
a  huge  pistol,  approached  the  table  with  a  quick 
stride,  I  fancied  that  he  suddenly  grew  a  shade 
paler.  He  made  an  almost  imperceptible  movement 
to  reach  towards  his  hips,  but  apparently  changed 
his  mind  and  gazed  intently  at  his  cards. 

By  this  time  the  other  big  man  was  opposite  him. 
"  So,  you  dirty,  mean  skunk,"  he  said,  "  I've  run 
you  down  at  last,  have  I V 

The  play  at  once  ceased,  and  the  participants  in 
the  game  waited  passively  to  hear  the  outcome. 
This  was  a  quarrel  between  two  m^n — a  personal 
and  private  matter — and  it  would  have  been 
impertinence  and  a  breach  of  etiquette  on  their 
part  to  have  interfered  by  word  or  act. 

"Yes,  you've  'run  me  down,'  as  you  put  it," 
replied  the  other.  "  What  do  you  want  to  say  to 
me  1    Hurry  up,  and  don't  delay  the  game." 

"What  do  I  want  to  say  to  you?"  the  other 
burst  out  furiously,  and  with  a  volley  of  oaths,  "  1 
don't  want  to  say  anything  to  you,  you  thief.  I 
want  to  put  a  bullet  in  your  dirty  carcass,  and  I'm 
going  to  do  it.  Draw  your  gun.  I'll  give  you  one 
chance  for  your  life." 

By  this  time  the  noise  had  attracted  attention. 
The  players  had  crowded  to  the  side  walls,  and  there 
was  a  clear  passage  for  the  bullets  that  were  momen- 
tarily expected  to  commence  flying.  The  proprietor 
of  the  gambling  den  was  hastening  toward  the  dis- 
putants, shouting,  as  he  came,  a  warning  to  them  to 
desist. 

"  Shoot,  if  you  want  to,  Bill,"  said  the  black- 
bearded  man,  his  face  as  pale  as  death,  "but  if 
you  do  you  murder  me,  for  I  haven't  a  gun  on  my 
person." 

"You  haven't,  eh  ?"  replied  the  other,  insolently. 
"Well,  I'll  shoot  no  man  like  a  rat.  But,  you 
miserable  hound,  after  four  o'clock  this  morning  I'll 
kill  you  on  sight,  gun  or  no  gun.  Fair  warning. 
Look  out  for  yourself." 

'  He  turned  to  move  away,  when,  quick  as  a 
flash,  the  black-bearded  man  sprang  to  his  feet, 
drew  a  revolver,  and  fired  at  the  retreating  figure. 


"Look  out !"  shouted  someone  in  tho  crowd  who 
had  observed  the  movement.  The  man  gave  a 
start  and  a  half  turn,  and  the  motion  saved  his 
life,  for  the  bullet  grazed  his  head  and  tossed  a  lock 
of  his  thick  hair  into  the  air.  Before  the  black- 
bearded  man  could  recover,  the  other  shot.  Tlx; 
bullet  crashed  through  the  gambler's  head  and  he 
dropped  down  dead.  In  the  confusion  which  fol- 
lowed my  friend  and  I  escaped  into  the  street. 

I  was  obliged  to  leave  Nogales  the  next  day,  but 
at  the  first  opportunity  I  wrote  and  asked  for. 
information  concerning  the  outcome  of  this  little 
episode,  and  "what  they  had  done  with  the  mur- 
derer I" 

"Why,  you  poor  tenderfoot,"  my  friend  wrote 
back,  "  you  wouldn't  call  that  a  murder,  would  you  3 
In  the  first  place,  the  man  would  have  been  justified 
in  shooting  under  any  circumstances,  for  the  other 
had  robbed  him  of  a  mine  in  Mexico.  And, 
secondly,  the  black-bearded  coward  shot  first,  and 
when  his  adversary's  back  was  turned,  and  deserved 
what  he  got  in  return  for  that  alone.  What  did 
they  do  with  the  '  murderer '  1  Why,  they  gave  him 
the  dead  man's  winnings  in  the  poker  game." 


SPECTRES  OP  THE  SEA. 


Post, 


Washington. 


T  would  be  hard  to  find  a  man,  or  even  a 
k   boy,  who  does  not  know  the  story  of  the 
Flying  Dutchman. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  is  responsible  for  the 
tradition  that  the  Flying  Dutchman  is 
seen  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  only  in 
stormy  weather,  and  ahvays  forebodes 
disaster.  It  is  the  apparition  of  a  vessel 
that  was  laden  with  treasure. 

The  story  goes  that  a  brutal  murder  was  com- 
mitted on  board  the  ship,  and  subsequently,  as  a 
closely  following  curse,  the  plague  broke  out  among 
the  crew.  The  Flying  Dutchman  was  therefore 
refused  entrance  into  any  port,  and  has  since  been 
doomed  to  roam  the  high  seas  as  a  ghost,  fated  for- 
ever to  toss  about,  the  victim  of  capricious  winds 
upon  a  restless  ocean. 

There  is,  however,  a  modification  of  this  story  of 
Scott's.  Marryatt's  popular  novel,  "  The  Phantom 
Ship,"  for  instance,  is  founded  on  the  legend  of  a 
sturdy  Dutch  captain,  wdio,  when  homeward-bound 
from  the  Indies,  met  with  such  continuous  head 
winds  that  he  described  them  as  whirlwinds  when 
he  attempted  to  round  the  Cape. 

Over  and  over  again  he  tried  it,  only  to  be  driven 
ba^k  into  the  open  seas,  whereupon  he  swore  a> 
dreadful  oath  by  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar  that 
he  would  get  around,  even  if  he  had  to  sail  back 
and  forth  till  the  Day  of  Judgment.  " 

The  recording  angel,  it  seems,  took  him  at  his 
word,  and  he  is  still  beating  about  the  promontory 
with  his  crew  of  ancient  .mariners,  hollow-eyed  and 
transparent,  like  the  sails  of  the  ghostly  ship, 
doomed  to  toss  for  ever  among  the  stormy  waver, 
about  the  Cape,  beyond  which  they  may  nevez 
pass. 
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In  another  case*, -die  Flying  Dutchman  is  allowed 
a  short  respite  on  land  every  seven  years,  with  the 
hope  of  redemption  if  he  can  find  a  maiden  who 
loves  him  truly  for  his  own  sake.  In  Wagner's 
beautiful  opera  he  nearly  succeeds,  but  is  unhappily 
foiled  at  the  last  moment.  In  other  versions  of  the 
story  he  wins  the  prize  and  is  saved  from  the  terrible 
penance. 

There  is  a  strong  probability  that  the  German 
legend  had  a  Scandinavian  origin,  for  the  old 
Vikings  seem  to  have  founded  most  of  our  sea-lore 
and  most  of  our  nautical  superstitions.  There  is  a 
saga  of  one  Stote,  who  stole  a  ring  from  the  gods, 
and  when  they  sought  him  to  wreak  vengeance  he 
was  found  clothed  in  fire  and  seated  on  the  main- 
mast of  a  black  spectral  ship. 

The  story  of  the  ring  reappears,  however,  in  an 
old  Venetian  legend,  which  reminds  one  uncon- 
sciously of  the  experiences  of  Sindbad  the  Sailor  in 
the  "  Arabian  Nights."  It  runs  thus  :  Once,  during 
a  storm  in  the  Adriatic,  a  fisherman  was  called  upon 
to  row  three  men  out  to  sea.  A  huge  spectral 
galley  bore  down  upon  them,  with  frightful  demons 
on  board.  But  the  fisherman's  bark  ran  it  down, 
and  the  boatman  was  then  presented  by  his  three 
passengers  with  a  ring. 

By  that  token  he  knew  them  to  be  St.  Nicholas 
— beloved  of  all,  find  the  mediaeval  patron  saint  of 
sailors  and  fishermen — St.  Mark,  and  St.  George. 
And  it  was  because  the  city  was  thus  miraculously 
saved  from  destruction  that  the  Doges  of  Venice 
went  annually  thereafter  through  the  pretty  cere- 
mony of  wedding  the  Adriatic  with  a  ring. 

The  nautical  archaist  finds  many  moie  spectre 
ships  roaming  the  seas  than  those  known  in 
familiar  legends.  For  instance,  the  Schleswig- 
Holsteiners  tell  of  one  that  suddenly  appeared  and 
carried  off'  a  maiden  who  was  sitting  on  the  shore 
weeping  for  her  sailor-lover.  He  was  supposed  to 
have  been  on  board  the  strange  bark,  for  he  never 
returned.  And  on  some  of  the  German  lakes  and 
rivers  spectre  fishing  boats  and  nets  are  quite 
common,  in  all  cases  governing  the  "  catch,'' 
whether  it  be  plentiful  or  scant. 

The  gruesome  Death-Ship  is  also  of  German 
origin.  According  to  popular  superstition,  she  sails 
about  with  grinning  skulls  laughing  out  of  the  port- 
holes, and  fearsome  bones  of  human  arms  and  legs 
crossed  upon  the  sails.  A  skeleton  stands  on  the 
poop  with  an  hour-glass  in  his  bony  hand.  The 
crew  consists  of  the  ghost  of  sinners  who  have  each 
to  serve  one  hundred  years  in  each  grade  on  ship- 
board before  they  take  their  turns  as  captain.  Of 
course,  the  sight  of  this  gruesome  craft  is  an  unfail- 
ing harbinger  of  woe. 

Another  death-ship  is  called  the  Navise  Liber  t 
Aos.  She  is  shrouded  in  black,  from  stem  to  stern, 
and  flies  a  black  flag,  over  which  white  tongues 
of  flame  writhe  like  fiery  serpents.  She  is  com- 
manded by  Captain  Dirge,  and  he  is  doomed  to 
sail  the  seas  till  she  is  boarded  by  a  Christian 
crew  who  will  say  a  mass  for  the  souls  of  the 
wanderers. 

There  is  also  a  Spanish  spectre,  the  story  of 
which  runs  thus  :  Once  the  crew  of  a  stately 
Spanish  galleon  mutinied  and  murdered  the  cap- 


tain. While  he  was  dying  he  feebly-  mcaaed  for 
water,  but  they  only  mocked  him  by  holding  the 
cooling  cup  just  above  his  reach.  So'  they  were 
doomed  to  roam  the  seas  for  ever,  and  those  who  say 
they  have  seen  the  phantom  ship  declare  that  she 
is  manned  by  a  black  captain  with  eyeballs  of  fire, 
and  a  crew  of  skeletons  who  cry  out  for  water 
incessantly. 

There  is  another  Flying  Dutchman  with  the  queer 
name  of  Bernard  Fokke,  who  only  began  his  wander- 
ings a  century  or  two  ago.  He  was  a  very  daring 
seaman  and  made  the  fastest  voyages  on  record — 
from  Rotterdam  to  the  East  Indies  in  ninety  days 
— in  those  times  a  remarkable  achievement. 

He  wanted  to  beat  his  own  record,  and  in  order 
to  enable  his  vessel  to  carry  an  immense  press  of 
sail,  he  encased  her  masts  with  iron. 

But  he  never  came  back,  having  entered  into  a 
league  with  Satan,  who  won  as  usual.  He  is  con- 
demned now  to  beat  for  e\rer  between  Cape  Horn 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  has  only  three 
spectres  to  help  him  work  the  ship.  When  he  sights 
a  vessel,  he  always  hails  her,  but  woe  betide  the 
luckless  mariner  who  answers  him  back. 

Allen  Cunningham  has  told  of  the  spectre  ships  of 
the  Sol  way.  These  were  the  vessels  of  two  Danish 
pirates  condemned  by  their  crimes  to  be  wrecked 
t'lere.  The  two  craft  sailed  right  in  toward  the 
shore,  and  then  sank  with  all  on  board.  But  one 
night  they  rose  to  the  surface  and  sailed  away 
with  all  canvas  set. 

Once  a  year  ever  since  they  come  back  and  go- 
through  the  wrecking  once  more.  There  is  also 
another  spectral  visitant  of  the  Solwajr,  a  bark 
that  always  appeirs  to  a  vessel  that  is  doomed  to 
wreck.  It  is  the  phantom  ship  of  a  bridal  party 
that  was  wickedly  destroyed,  and  has  been  allitera- 
tively  described  as  the  spectral  shallop  always, 
sailing  by  the  side  of  the  ship  which  the  sea  is 
bound  to  swallow. 

In  the  south  and  west  of  England,  and  notably 
on  the  Cornish  coast,  stories  of  spectre  ships  abound 
among  the  folk  lore  of  the  region. 

Some  of  these  are  said  to  sail  over  land  as  wel) 
as  sea,  after  the  manner  of  air-ships.  They  are 
usually  visible  in  tempestuous  weather,  and  are 
often  manned  by  wicked  young  men  who  did  some 
desperate  deed  and  then  vanished.  Sometimes 
these  phantom  barks  have  suddenly  carried  oft 
notorious  wreckers  who  grew  rich  by  luring  ships 
ashore  with  false  lights. 

The  Quaker  poet  also  tells  a  pretty  story  of 
another  American  phantom  ship. 

A  young  skipper  wdio  traded  on  the  Labrador 
coast  fell  in  love  with  one  of  two  beautiful  girls 
who  lived  with  their  mother  in  a  secluded  cove. 
Both  the  sisters  unfortunately,  however,  fell  in 
love  with  him,  and  the  elder  was  furiously  jealous 
that  he  preferred  the  younger. 

So,  when  the  handsome  young  skipper  came,  as 
previously  arranged,  to  carry  off  the  bride  of  his 
choice,  the  sister  locked  her  up  in  a  room  and, 
closely  veiled,  wrent  out  herself  to  meet  the  sailor- 
lover.  It  was  not  until  they  were  far  out  at  sea 
that  he  found  out  how  completely  he  had  beet? 
deceived. 
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He  put  back  at  once,  only  to  find  his  sweetheart 
dead.  Both  lie  and  his  ship  have  been  wanderers 
of  the  sf*a  ever  since. 

The  Palatine  is  an  American  spectre  ship.  She 
%  was  once  a  Dutch  barque,  but  was  wrecked  on 
Block  Island  in  the  year  1752.    After  wrecking  her 
the  wreckers  set  the  ship  on  fire  and  sent  her  adrift 
out  to  sea,  though  there  was  a  beautiful  maiden 
aboard  who  refused  to  land  among  such  human 
fiends.  Every  year,  on  the  anniversary  of  this  awful 
•crime,  the  ghost  of  the  Palatine  is  seen  blazing 
away  off  the  point.    Whittier  writes  of  it  thus  : — 
The  wise  Sound  skippers,  though  skies  he  fine, 
h'eef  the  sails  when  they  see  the  sign 
Of  the  blazing  wreck  of  the  Palatine. 

The  Greyport  legend  is  familiar  to  all  readers  of 
Bret  Harte's  works.  He  tells  of  how  some  happy 
children  went  out  to  play  on  board  of  an  old  hulk, 
which  broke  adrift,  floated  out  to  sea,  and  was  lost 
with  all  its  innocent  company.  When  the  fogs 
come  down  on  the  coast  the  fishermen  still  hear  the 
voices  of  the  children  on  board  the  phantom  hulk 
that  returns  no  more. 

In  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  they  tell  of  a  spectre 
often  seen  off  Cape  d'Espoir.  It  is  a  large  ship 
crowded  with  soldiers,  and  on  the  bowsprit  stands 
an  officer  pointing  to  the  shore  with  one  arm  while 
he  supports  the  form  of  a  woman  with  the  other. 
Then  the  lights  go  suddenly  out,  a  scream  is  heard, 
and  the  ship  disappears.  This,  according  to  the 
tradition,  is  the  ghost  of  the  flagship  of  the  admiral 
•sent  by  Queen  Anne  to  reduce  the  French  forts. 
The  fleet  was  wrecked  off  this  Cape,  and  all  hands 
were  lost. 

A  large  phantom  of  the  deep  was  the  Manning- 
fual  of  the  old  Frisians.  She  was  so  large  that  the 
captain  had  to  gallop  over  her  deck  on  horseback 
to  give  his  orders,  and  her  masts  were  so  high  that 
boys  going  aloft  to  attend  to  the  sails  came  down 
:grey-headed  men. 

It  was  in  trying  to  pass  the  Strait  of  Dover  that 
this  hugh  vessel  scraped  the  rocks  and  so  made  the 
white  cliffs  of  Albion.  And  yet,  perhaps,  she  was 
snot  so  large,  after  all,  as  the  French  phantom 
Chasse-Foudre.  This  vessel  was  so  long  that  it 
took  her  seven  years  to  tack,  and  her  cables  were 
the  circumference  of  St.  Peter's  dome.  Twenty 
thousand  mencouid  manoeuvre  on  her  maintop,  and 
an  order  to  provision  her  crew  when  sent  aloft,  each 
block  was  fitted  up  as  a  tavern. 

But  this  big  phantom  ship  was  manned  by  good 
and  deserving  mariners,  and  wras  no  menace  to 
navigation,  as  it  is  further  told  that  all  vessels 
could  sail  right  through  her  without  the  slightest 
inconvenience. 

 — =333330030*==  

The  St.  Ja?nes\<  Budget  is  to  appear  shortly  in  a 
more  attractive  form,  its  contents  being  profusely 
illustrated  in  a  style  similar  to  The  Pall  Mall 
Budget. 

In  Toronto  a  new  paper  has  just  appeared,  en- 
titled The  Sun.  Its  editor  boldly  announces  that 
the  object  of  his  journal  is  to  in  every  way  advo- 
cate the  annexation  of  Canada  to  the  United 
States. 


GOOD  MANNERS  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  AGES. 

Deutscher  Hausschatz,  Regensburg. 

S>E|§r^'  HE  rules  of  etiquette  in  force  in  the 
^'mIISC  Middle  Ages,  as  set  forth  in  the  writings 
.^V^^y^  of  tlx'  thirteenth,  I  uirteenth,  and 
?£pj||s£^  fifteenth  centuries,  are  chiefly  in  poetry 
Wp&fi***'  or  rnynie'  probably  because  they  were 
more  easily  impressed  on  the  mind 

^J^^      than  if  written  in  prose. 

These  writings  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes  :  didactic,  which  taught  good  manners 
by  pointing  out  those  things  which  one  ought  not 
to  do ;  and  epic,  which  described  men  and  women 
who  were  (of  course)  the  embodiment  of  politeness, 
and  advised  the  readers  to  do  likewise. 

Those  who  behaved  themselves  in  the  manner 
indicated  in  these  rhymes  were  said  to  possess 
cortezia  or  courtoisie  (courtesy).  The  word  is  derived 
directly  from  cort  (court),  and  no  doubt  had  refer- 
ence to  the  manners  which  found  favour  in  Court 
circles.  The  Germans  used  to  indicate  it  by  a  word 
which  now  means  prettiness,  and  undoubtedly  it  is 
pretty  to  behave  properly. 

An  old  writer  defines  it  thus  :  "Courtesy  consists 
in  talking  and  acting  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
one's  self  liked,  and  in  avoiding  everything  which 
will  cause  annoyance  to  others.  Courtesy  shows 
itself  in  dress  and  demeanour,  in  love  and  conversa- 
tion." This  definition  is  faulty  because  it  refers 
only  to  appearances. 

A  great  number  of  these  rules  refer  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  body,  the  hands,  etc.,  and  it  was  an 
essential  requirement  of  etiquette  to  strictly  follow 
them.  The  eyes,  the  mirror  of  the  soul,  were  the 
chief  object  of  attention.  An  old  French  book 
warns  women  "not  to  look  often  at  a  man  lest  he 
think  that  she  is  in  love  with  him  ;  for  it  is  gene- 
rally only  vain  women  who  allow  their  eyes  to 
wander  restlessly  like  a  hawk  on  the  wat'ch  for  a 
victim." 

It  was  rude  for  anyone,  man  or  woman,  to  look 
aimlessly  into  space  or  gaze  at  the  sky  for  any 
length  of  time.  Staring  about  in  the  street  or  in 
church  was  especially  rude  ;  "a  woman  when  going 
along  the  church  path  should  never  look  to  the 
right  nor  left,  but  always  in  front." 

The  position  of  hands  and  feet  came  in  for  a  fait 
amount  of  attention.  People  who  desired  to  be 
considered  well  brought  up  were  not  to  wave  their 
hands  about  in  the  air,  nor  lay  them  upon  the  head 
or  shoulders  of  a  distinguished  person  (no  mention 
is  made  of  persons  not  "  distinguished ;)). 

When  standing,  both  men  and  women  should 
place  one  hand  over  the  other  near  the  wraist;  a 
well-bred  woman,  when  walking  out  of  doors,  should 
place  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand  in  the  buckle  or 
string  by  which  the  cloak  was  fastened  under  the 
neck,  while  with  two  fingers  of  the  right  hand  she 
kept  the  cloak  closed  under  her  breast. 

In  certain  pictures  of  the  time  we  see  a  man 
sitting  cross-legged,  deep  in  thought,  his  head  sup- 
ported in  his  hands ;  only  men  were  permitted  to 
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sit  cross-legged,  in  a  woman  this  would  have  been 
such  a  dreadful  breach  of  good  manners  that  we 
will  not  dwell  upon  it. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  of  shaking 
and  outstretching  of  hands.  When  a  guest  entered 
he  was  greeted  by  a  shake  of  the  hand,  as  a  sign 
that  he  ran  no  danger  under  that  roof ;  when  he 
left,  more  hand-shaking  ;  even  when  passing  from 
one  room  to  another,  or  going  across  the  courtyard 
or  into  the  church,  hands  were  shaken. 

In  France  it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  two  people 
(not  lovers,  dear  reader)  sitting  with  clasped  hands 
while  engaged  in  conversation ;  but  this  would  not 
have  been  tolerated  in  other  parts. 

When  on  horseback  men  were  not  to  look  at  their 
legs,  but  straight  over  the  horse's  head.  (This 
seems  so  necessary  that  we  should  have  thought  it 
superfluous  to  mention  it.)  In  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury it  was  quite  against  the  proprieties  for  a  lady 
to  ride  out  unattended  ;  one  poet  laments  this,  and 
says,  regretfully,  that  formerly  a  maiden  could  go 
where  she  liked. 

Far  more  rules  were  made  for  women  than  for 
men;  even  the  way  in  which  they  should  walk, and 
the  length  of  step  were  provided  for.  A  woman 
should  walk  lightly  and  with  short  steps,  these 
latter  to  be  about  the  length  of  a  man's  hand,  not 
much  smaller,  lest  she  should  appear  to  be  mincing 
along. 

In  a  book  of  the  twelfth  century,  we  read  of  a 
young  woman  who  "walked  nicely  and  did  not 
look  around  ;  she  did  not  speak  to  her  mother,  nor 
greet  her  father,  neither  would  she  look  at  man  or 
woman,"  as  she  walked  along  the  street.  Quite  a 
model  young  woman. 

Quick  walking,  running,  and  jumping  were  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  rules  of  good  society.  It 
is  true  that  we  read  of  some  maidens  who  did  not 
heed  these  rules  ;  but  they  were  unquestionably 
what  we  should  call  bad  form. 

More  freedom  in  walking  was  allowed  to  men  ; 
so  long  as  they  did  not  walk  in  a  stiff,  affected 
manner,  or  prance  along  on  the  tips  of  their  toes, 
it  was  all  right. 

Great  weight  was  attached  to  greeting  people. 
"Give  a  friendly  greeting  to  everyone,"  says  a 
French  author ;  "  it  costs  nothing,"  he  adds  art- 
lessly, "  and  raises  you  higher  in  the  estimation  of 
others." 

In  France  it  was  the  custom  for  ladies  to  raise  their 
caps,  and  the  men  bowed  almost  to  the  ground. 
One  of  the  oddest  forms  of  greeting  among  the 
Saxon  peoples  was  "  Hails  !  "  which  was  equivalent 
to,  "  May  you  be  healthy  !  " 

Guests  were  greeted  with  the  request  to  consider 
themselves  masters  of  the  house— a  polite  fiction 
which  still  obtains  in  some  parts  of  the  world. 
Women  had  to  salute  first,  and  much  was  expected 
of  them  in  this  respect.  (We  may  remark  in  pass- 
ing that  a  great  deal  more  was  generally  expected 
of  women,  than  of  men,  judging  by  the  rules  which 
were  in  force.) 

Rules  without  number  exist  with  reference  to 
conduct  at  meals.  The  host's  first  duty  was  to 
request  his  guests  to  taste  the  food,  to  see  if  it 
was  to  their  liking.    Etiquette  forbade  him  to 


whisper  to  his  servants.  It  was  rude  for  anyone  to 
eat  bread  before  the  first  dish  was  served  or  to  put 
food  into  the  mouth  with  both  hands  (it  must  be 
remembered  that  forks  were  unknown  at  that 
time). 

It  was  improper  to  drink  or  talk  while  mas- 
ticating food.  One  rule  was  that  you  should 
eat  with  that  hand  which  was  next  to  your  neigh- 
bour ;  if  you  sat  between  two  people  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  some  mutual  understanding  was 
arrived  at. 

Moderation  in  eating  and  drinking  was  recom- 
mended, especially  to  ladies,  because,  says  one 
book,  a  drunken  woman  is  not  a  pleasing  spectacle  :. 
but  whether  a  man  who  had  taken  too  much  was  a 
pleasing  spectacle  or  not  is  not  stated. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  gentlemen  to  see  that  the 
fair  ones  had  enough,  but  it  was  not  unusual  to  see 
the  lady  of  the  house,  or  her  daughter,  cut  up  the 
food  for  a  guest  whom  they  wished  particularly 
to  honour. 

Further  rules  for  ladies  were,  not  to  put  too  large 
a  piece  into  the  mouth  nor  to  eat  food  too  hot  : 
always  to  wipe  the  mouth  after  drinking  and  to  be 
careful  not  to  touch  the  vessel  containing  the 
liquid  with  the  nose  or  eyes  !  When  on  a  visit, 
not  to  find  fault  with  the  cooking,  although  it  was 
permissible  to  leave  untouched  a  dish  which  was 
not  agreeable. 

These  rules,  intended  for  the  highest  classes,  give 
us  an  idea  of  the  rough  material  of  which  these 
ladies  and  gentlemen  were  made  ;  it  was,  however, 
a  healthy  state,  and  to  be  preferred  to  the  mental 
"  refinement "  which  succeeded  it. 

 «==a*3Q3QC*33a=  

DINNERS  AMONG  THE  DEAD. 

Commercio,  Portuegez,  Lisbon. 


DUKE  HENRI  LOUIS  OF  BOURBOX,  who 
was  Governor  of  Burgundy  under  Louis  XIV.. 
suffered  during  the  last  year  of  his  life  from  a 
peculiar  form  of  madness  ;  he  imagined  that  he 
was  dead,  and  refused  all  food  because  (he  said)  a 
dead  person  did  not  eat. 

He  persisted  in  this  conduct  for  several  days, 
and  his  friends  began  to  fear  that  he  would  starve 
himself  to  death.  At  last  someone  hit  upon  the 
idea  of  arranging  dinners  for  dead  people. 

Two  of  his  friends  dressed  themselves  like  the 
Duke's  father  and  the  Marshal  of  Luxembourg, 
and  paid  him  a  visit  for  the  purpose  of  inviting 
him  to  dine  with  them  and  Turenne,  who  had  also 
been  dead  for  a  long  time. 

The  Duke  appeared  surprised  to  find  that  the 
dead  still  dined,  but  after  a  little  persuasion  he 
was  induced  to  accept  the  invitation,  and  was 
accordingly  conducted  to  a  place  where  dinner  was 
served  for  four. 

He  was  so  pleased  that  he  made  it  a  rule  to 
request  his  steward  to  send  out  invitations  every 
day  to  a  select  number  of  celebrated  people  who 
had  long  left  this  vale  of  tears.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  these  people,  in  the  persons  of  his  friends 
suitably  attired,  came  to  dine  with  him  and  ate 
with  the  best  of  appetites. 
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Thomas  T.  Vivian,  in  Evening  Call, 


San  Francisco. 


£E  certainly  used  most  remarkable  gestures, 
and  used  them  with  a  freedom  that 
very  much  surprised  young  Mr. 
Leonard,  until  that  youth  happened  to 
think  that  a  Chinaman  was  an  Orien- 
tal and  that  the  Orientals  are  born 
gesture-makers. 

He  wasunusually  tall  foraChinaman, 
and  unusually  gaunt  too,  and  as  he  threw  up  his 
long  arms  to  emphasise  some  particular  statement, 
the  heavy  jade  bangles  slipped  down  over  his 
elbows  ;  while,  when  he  lowered  his  arms  again, 
he  had  to  spread  out  his  lingers  to  keep  the  stone 
bracelets  from  falling  to  the  floor. 

Now  he  would  poise  his  left  hand,  palm  up,  in 
the  air,  and  would  dart  his  right  hand  in  and  out 
of  this,  his  fingers  all  bunched  to  a  point,  as  though 
it  were  some  bird  of  prey  swooping  down  on  its 
quarry.  At  another  time  he  would  drop  both  ner- 
vous hands  to  the  farthest  limit  of  arm's  reach,  scoop 
up  an  invisible  something,  and  then,  lifting  this 
head-high,  would  scatter  it  to  the  four  winds,  with 
a  tornado  motion  of  body  and  limbs  that  was  very 
effective. 

The  play  of  his  features  was  quite  as  remark- 
able. Like  so  many  of  his  countrymen,  he  was 
deeply  pitted  with  small-pox,  but,  unlike  most  of 
his  countrymen,  his  eyes  were  large,  though 
obliquely  set,  and  full  of  fire.  His  neck  was  long 
and  pliant  as  a  snake,  and  indeed,  when  he  threw 
back  his  head,  opened  his  mouth  until  the  corners 
ran  up  to  the  cheek-bones,  and  shot  out  a  flash 
of  light  from  under  his  half-shut  lids,  there  was 
something  quite  ophidian  in  his  appearance. 

That  young  Mr.  Leonard  in  his  little  surrepti- 
tious ramble  through  Chinatown  was  at  first 
attracted  by  the  gestures  and  Boanergian  voice 
of  the  Chinaman,  there  is  no  doubt ;  but  after  a 
few  moments  had  passed  his  attention  was  drawn 
xo  another  of  the  group  of  which  the  orator  was 
the  centre. 

There  were  six  of  them  in  this  group,  sprawled 
about  the  little  gloomy  store,  in  which  nothing- 
particular  seemed  to  be  sold.  Five  of  them  were 
men  and  the  sixth  was  a  woman,  or  girl,  or  child, 
young  Mr.  Leonard  could  not  exactly  say  which. 

Anyway,  whatever  her  age  may  have  been,  she 
was  as  pretty  as  a  peach— or  rather  as  a  nectarine, 
for,  like  that  fruit,  she  was  small  and  round  and 
plump  and  juicy  ;  like  it,  her  skin  was  smooth  and 
yellowish-brown,  with  red  splashes  here  and  there  ; 
and  she— still  like  the  fruit— no  doubt  looked  to  be  a 
great  deal  better  than  she  really  was.  Her  hair 
was  starched  out  on  each  side  of  her  head  like  a 
black  butterfly's  wings,  and  was  twisted  into  a  bar 
behind  that  looked  like  the  handle  of  a  black  tea- 
pot. 

This  general  gloominess  of  headgear,  was,  how- 
ever, relieved  by  sundry  little  paper  crysanthe- 
mums  stuck  here  and  there,  while  in  the  thickness 
of  the  teapot  handle  there  were  two  gold  skewers, 
set  up  like  a  St.  Andrew's  cross.     Her  hair  was 


drawn  back  in  front  from  a  low  but  intelligent 
forehead,  underneath  which  glittered  a  pair  of  mis- 
chievous eyes.  The  nose  was  a  snub,  the  mouth 
was  quite  pretty  and  provoking,  and  chin  and 
cheeks  and  neck  were  smooth  and  round. 

Down  below  her  trousers — dark  purple,  like  her 
blouse— showed  two  plump  ankles  covered  with  fine 
white  socks  ;  and  beneath  these  were  two  tiny  feet 
— naturally  tiny — encased  in  shoes  of  light  apple 
green,  with  high,  white  soles  running  down  to  .a 
point  from  toe  and  heel  like  the  lines  of  a  sampan. 

The  trick  of  finding  out  that  a  young  man  is  look- 
ing at  her  is  not  confined  to  the  Caucasian  girl,  and 
two  minutes  had  not  passed  before  Quang  Loo  began 
to  preen  and  perk. 

She  accepted  a  conical  cigarette  which  one  of  the 
Chinamen  offered  herr  throwing  out  a  deprecatory 
glance  at  young  Mr.  Leonard  as  she  did  so,  as 
though  to  ask  excuse  for  the  mannish  custom,  and 
pulled  back  her  loose  sleeves — there  seemed  to  be 
five  or  six  of  them — showing  a  dimpled  arm  that  was 
altogether  feminine. 

There  followed  coy  looks  in  the  shelter  of  a  big 
red  silk  handkerchief ;  roguish  smiles  half-hidden 
by  a  veil  of  very  queer-smelling  tobacco  smoke,  until, 
almost  before  he  knew  it,  young  Mr.  Leonard  was 
deep  in  the  midst  of  a  first-class  flirtation  with  a 
third-class  heathen. 

The  experience  was  one  that  made  young  Mr. 
Leonard  tingle  clear  down  to  the  tips  of  his  bril- 
liant yellow  gloves  and  that  made  him  flush  so 
that  his  spectacles  actually  got  dewy.  It  was  the 
first  time  he  had  ever  done  such  a  thing,  and  he 
trembled  with  a  delicious  fever  of  joyful  fright  to 
think  of  what  he  would  do  if  ever  his  mamma 
should  find  out  what  he  was  about. 

He  and  his  mamma  were  Boston  people,  quite 
rich  and  undoubtedly  superior.  She  was  a  widow, 
and  this  was  her  only  son,  her  "  mother's  boy/'  He 
had  been  brought  up  like  a  pet  lamb,  and,  like  that 
festive  young  creature,  was  very  innocent  and  very 
weak — and  he  looked  it.  Though  now  nearly  twenty, 
his  mamma  still  called  him  Baby,  and  so  did  nearly 
everybody  else  for  the  matter  of  that.  She  would 
have  kept  him  in  knickerbockers  if  she  could 
possibly  have  done  so,  but  even  young  Mr. 
Leonard's  mild  spirit  rebelled  at  this,  and  he  in- 
sisted on  clothing  his  flaccid  little  self  in  the  rig  of 
the  ultra-Anglomaniacs. 

On  those  rare  occasions  on  which  mamma  allowed 
him  to  stray  from  under  her  maternal  eye  h«*r 
parting  injunction  invariably  was,  "Now,  Baby, 
be  sure  you  don't  get  into  mischief,"  and  here  he 
was  getting  into  the  very  worst  description  of  that 
article. 

He  had  passed  the  handkerchief  phase  and  had 
arrived  at  that  desperate  state  where  he  tvaa 
feeling  shyly  in  his  pocket  for  a  visiting-card, 
when,  in  one  of  the  gestureful  Chinaman's  compre- 
hensive sweeps  of  arms  and  vision,  the  Celestial 
saw  what  was  going  on.  For  a  moment  his  hands 
hung  suspended,  then  they  dropped  with  a  thwack 
on  two  bony  kness,  while  he  shot  out  a  few  gutturals 
to  his  companions. 

These  looked  quickly  and  sharply  out  of  the  little 
store  window  and  up  and  down  the  street,  and  then, 
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at  some  more  gutturals  from  the  tall  Chinaman, 
they  closed  swiftly  around  the  startled  youth. 

Before  he  knew  what  had  happened  young  Mr. 
Leonard  found  himself  inside  the  store,  sitting  down 
beside  the  little  Chinese  girl — much  closer  than  he 
had  ever  dared  to  imagine,  and  the  six  Chinamen 
so  thickly  grouped  about  him  that  he  was  hidden 
behind  them  as  by  a  wall — a  little  wall  of  China, 
in  fact. 

With  child-like  confidence  and  affection  the 
maiden  put  her  right  arm  around  his  waist,  and 
kept  it  there  with  a  vigour  that  was  quite  sur- 
prising, while  she  brought  her  left  hand,  holding 
the  big  red  silk  handkerchief,  so  closely  up  to 
young  Mr.  Leonard's  mouth  that  he  could  only 
talk  in  a  sort  of  muffled  undertone.  Immediately 
in  front  of  him  towered  the  tall  Chinaman,  and 
in  the  Chinaman's  hand  was  a  huge  revolver. 

"  You  wan'  buy  that  lill  gel  % "  inquired  this 
monster,  working  the  revolver  around  until  its 
muzzle  looked  like  a  revolving  disc  in  an  experi- 
ment in  hypnotism. 

"  Good  gwacious,  no  ! "  young  Mr.  Leonard  was 
understood  to  stammer. 

"  Wha'  for  then  you  tly  mashee,  heh  % " 

"  Good  gwacious  !  "  stammered  the  youth  again, 
and  there  stuck,  feeling  very  much  as  if  he  would 
like  to  cry. 

"Lookee  heah,  you  fellah,"  said  the  China- 
man, throwing  open  his  mouth  as  though  he  was 
going  to  swallow  his  victim  ;  "me,  Quong  Ah  Wok, 
baddest  highbindeh  San  Flancisco.  Sixteen  man- 
boy  like  you  " — ticking  them  off  on  his  fingers  with 
the  pistol-barrel — "  I  kill  already  this  week.  Now 
[  kill  you,  too,  'less  you  buy  this  lill  gell,  or  give 
hund'ed  dollah." 

"I  haven't  got  so  much  money  with  me,"  moaned 
young  Mr.  Leonard. 

"Hosv  much  you  got  V  persisted  Ah  Wok. 

"Only  about  fifty-three  dollars  and  some  odd 
cents,  don't-cher-know,"  chattered  the  victim  behind 
the  red  silk  handkerchief. 

"  Lemme  have  all  you  got — quick,"  said  the 
terrible  Ah  Wok,  playfully  poking  the  revolver  in 
his  victim's  vestpocket. 

Young  Mr.  Leonard  lost  no  time  in  handing  over 
iris  coin  and  bills,  though  the  operation  left  his 
purse  as  limp  as  his  legs. 

"Now,  then,"  said  Ah  Wok,  with  a  combined 
movement  of  the  head,  body,  and  arms  that  made 
him  look  like  a  gigantic  crane  about  to  take  night 
— "  now,  then,  young  fellah,  you  skippee  heap  fi-fi ; 
and,  lookee  heah,  you  no  say  no  word  any  one  or 
I  come — we  all  come — kill  you  in  your  lill  bed." 

Young  Mr.  Leonard  wanted  no  further  permis- 
sion, and,  the  encircling  arm  of  the  maiden  being 
released,  he  tottered  out  and  did  not  stop  tottering 
until  he  had  reached  the  hotel.  There  he  half- 
frightened  mamma  to  death  by  his  ghastliness,  but 
he  attributed  it  to  "  climbing  so  many  beastly 
hills,"  and  after  lying  down  for  an  hour  or  two 
with  a  bottle  of  smelling-salts  to  his  nose  he  was 
again  able  to  stand  on  his  feet  and  face  the  wicked 
world. 

o  o  •  o 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  young  Mr. 


Leonard  and  his  mamma  went  to  the  First  Bap- 
terian  Church,  that  being  the  sect  of  which  the 
Leonards  had  always  been  strong  supporters.  Mrs. 
Leonard's  devotions  were  considerably  interfered 
with  by  the  haunting  suspicion  that  she  knew  the- 
bonnet  in  front  of  her,  and  sure  enough,  when  its 
wearer  happened  to  turn  round  to  see  the  singers, 
who  should  it  be  but  Mrs.  Todhunter,  also  of 
Boston. 

"Stay  after  service,  my  dear,"'  whispered  Mrs. 
Todhunter,  during  one  of  the  hymns  ;  "  we're  going, 
to  have  a  treat — converted  Chinese." 

All  the  missionary  zeal  of  the  Ne  w  Englander  was- 
stirred  at  this  hint,  and  they  stayed. 

The  first  part  in  the  appendix  of  the  service  was 
a  Chinese  Sunday-school,  a#td  young  Mr.  Leonard 
did  not  seem  to  be  half  as  charmed  by  the  services 
as  his  mother  had  expected  him  to  be  ;  indeed,  it 
was  all  he  could  do  to  keep  from  sneaking  out  of 
the  pew  or  lying  down  in  it  under  plea  of  being 
poorly. 

Heheard  the  devout  heathen  singing  some  horrible 
travesty  of  dear  old  "  Ptousseau's  Dream  "  with  all 
the  vigour  and  tunefulness  of  a  blacksmith's  bellows, 
and  then  he  heard  a  resonant  crackly  voice,  at 
sound  of  which  his  heart  melted  like  wax  within 
him.  He  glanced  fearfully  up.  There  was  no  mis- 
taking that  ophidian  head  and  those  free  and  easy- 
gestures — it  was  Quong  Ah  Wok,  the  prince  cf 
highbinders. 

He  was  telling  the  story  of  his  conversion,  of  his 
being  brought  out  of  the  darkness  and  confusion  of 
ancient  Confucianism  into  the  perfect  clearness  of 
new  Bapterianism,  and  telling  it  with  a  redundancy 
of  picturesque  action  which  young  Mr.  Leonard 
knew  only  too  well. 

"  And  now  me  cl-lean  !  "  cried  the  convert,  with, 
a  fountain-like  movement  of  the  hands  from  the 
chest  upward  and  outward  ;  "  all  same  cl-lean  like- 
snow,  while  you,  pool  sinnels,  black  like  Melican 
man's  shoe.  Come  be  clean,  come  be  white,  then 
all  go  Heaven,  sing,  sing,  sing  folevah — amen, 
amen,  amen." 

To  say  that  young  Mr.  Leonard  was  amazed  is 
but  faintly  to  express  his  condition.  He  was 
simply  stupefied,  and  it  was  in  this  stupor  that  he 
somehow  knew  his  mamma  was  taking  him  by  the 
arm  and  leading  him  up  to  the  pulpit  platform  to- 
shake  hands  with  the  converted  Ah  Wok. 

"So  charmed,"  he  heard  his  mamma  say,  and 
then  he  felt  his  hand  seized  in  a  bony  paw  ;  a  few 
quick,  low  gutturals  were  spoken,  and  then  there 
was  a  thin  giggle. 

He  looked  up  perforce,  and  there,  sitting  in  sweet 
tiemureness,  was  the  little  Chinese  maiden. 

"  This  my  niece,  also  one  Clistian  gel,"  said  Ah 
Wok,  with  a  fearful  working  of  his  mobile  jaws  and 
lowering  of  his  lids  ;  "  you  please  shake  hands  wif 
lill  Clistian  gel." 

Young  Mr.  Leonard  put  out  a  moist,  quivering 
hand,  and  felt  it  gently  tickled  in  the  palm.  He- 
ventured  a  timid  glance  from  the  corner  of  his  eyes 
and  met  one  as  full  of  mischief  as  a  monkey's.  He 
thought  of  Celestial  wile,  of  his  fifty-three  dollars,, 
and  sighed. 

And  the  maiden  smiled. 
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A  GLIMPSE  OF  ATHENS. 

Les  Annales,  Paris. 


fHE  route  from  the  Piraeus  to  Athens  is 
somewhat  monotonous  ;  it  is  a  long, 
dusty  road,  running  between  fields  of 
pebbles,  relieved  here  and  there  by 
miserable  dried-up  tufts  of  grass  which 
look  as  if  they  were  ashamed  to  be  seen 
in  such  a  place.  In  the  distance  the 
Agaleos  and  the  Corydale  raise  their 
round  heads.  A  little  stream  flows  by  the  side  of 
a  clump  of  olive  trees  ;  it  does  not  look  very  im- 
posing, but  it  is  an  important  river.  Finally,  we 
notice  what  appears  to  be  a  small  rock  with  some- 
thing perched  upon  it ;  as  we  jog  along  in  the  car- 
riage we  can  gradually  make  out  what  this  some- 
thing is,  and  to  our  surprise  we  find  that  it  is  the 
Acropolis. 

Athens  at  last  !  The  landau  climbs  painfully  up 
a  long  street,  very  narrow  and  dirty  at  first,  but 
gradually  widening  into  a  respectable  thorough- 
fare, with  some  fairly  good  European  shops.  We 
are  soon  in  front  of  the  hotel,  on  a  large  square 
where  the  sun's  rays  pour  down  in  all  their  force 
upon  the  weary  traveller. 

After  a  short  rest  we  take  a  walk  around  this 
square,  which  is  named  after  the  "Constitution." 
There  are  a  few  trees,  but  a  large  number  of  hotels 
and  cafe's  on  each  side.  At  the  further  end  there  is 
an  immense  square  building,  yellowish  in  colour, 
with  regular-shaped  windows,  the  Venetian  shutters 
of  which  are  tightly  closed ;  a  forbidding-looking 
building  without  the  least  ornamentation.  It  seems 
rather  a  foolish  idea  to  build  such  an  ugly  barracks 
on  the  principal  square  of  the  city,  but  on  making 
inquiries  we  ascertain  that  it  is  the  Royal  Palace 
itself  ! 

A  stroll  through  the  city  disenchants  the  tra- 
veller. The  old  streets  are  dirty,  the  modern  ones 
are  all  built  very  straight.  Great  boulevards 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  look  like 
stretches  of  waste  land  ;  they  contain  a  few  heavy 
houses,  with  marble  walls  and  awkward  columns 
and  statues,  which  seem  to  have  lost  their  way  and 
settled  there.  A  few  inartistic  monuments,  a 
university  to  which  the  same  epithet  may  be 
justifiably  applied,  and  a  Parliament-house  built 
awry. 

The  chief  sights  of  Athens  are  :  the  Acropolis, 
the  view  from  the  Acropolis,  and  the  view  from  the 
square  called  the  Zappeion.  The  Acropolis  has 
often  been  described  ;  it  is  a  wonderful  piece  of 
work,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  people  are 
proud  of  it. 

The  view  from  the  Zappeion,  when  the  temple  of 
the  Parthenon  and  the  pillars  of  Hadrian  are  bathe<  I 
in  the  rosy  hues  of  the  setting  sun,  is  magnificent  ; 
while  that  from  the  Acropolis— either  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  peaks  of  the  Pentelicus  appear  on 
nre  in  the  glare  of  the  sun,  or  in  the  evening,  or  by 
moonlight— is  such  that  one  could  stand  for  hours 
contemplating  the  ruins  of  palaces  and  temples 
until  one  forgets  the  present,  and  fancies  oneself 
back  in  iVncient  Greece. 


The  Greeks  are  excessively  patriotic,  and  this 
patriotism  is  more  marked  in  Athens  than 
elsewhere.  From  the  highest  to  the  lowest  they 
have  one  dream — to  regain  Constantinople.  I  was 
once  dining  with  a  politician  of  note,  and  he  re- 
marked to  me  with  perfect  candour  :  "  Our  finances 
are  not  brilliant ;  but  wait  a  little  while  until  we 
get  Constantinople."  They  seem  so  certain  of  hav- 
ing it  before  many  years  have  passed,  that  I  feel 
sure  some  of  them  have  almost  persuaded  them- 
selves that  they  are  already  masters  of  the  Turkish 
capital. 

Foreigners  are  received  in  Athenian  society  with 
great  politeness  and  extreme  cordiality — sometimes 
even  with  such  warmth  that  the  good  people  are 
likely  to  be  taken  in  by  unscrupulous  visitors 
Provided  that  you  do  not  say  anything  against 
their  city,  do  not  notice  the  lack  of  water,  and,, 
above  all,  do  not  cast  a  doubt  upon  their  descent 
from  Alcibiades,  Pericles,  Solon,  and  Lycurgus,  you 
may  be  sure  of  being  treated  handsomely  and  with 
great  hospitality. 

The  Athenians  are  fond  of  balls  and  receptions 
if  the  buffets  are  well  furnished.  At  the  time  of 
my  visit  Athenian  society  was  talking  with  con- 
tempt of  a  foreign  diplomatist  who  had  not  pro- 
vided champagne  for  those  present  at  his  last 
reception. 

The  Athenian  ladies  dress  better  than  those  of 
any  southern  country.  They  are  of  slim  build, 
their  hands  are  well-shaped,  and  their  teeth  and 
eyes  are  generally  wonderful  to  behold.  They 
have  not  exactly  preserved  the  classic  form  of 
the  Vends  of  Milo,  but  they  are  very  graceful,  and 
in  most  cases  quite  charming. 

There  are  a  good  many  newspapers  in  Greece,, 
and  in  their  political  disputes  they  make  use  of 
some  rather  hard  expressions  ;  but  that  is  only 
their  peculiar  way.  I  have  seen  quarrels  in  the 
street  between  two  members  of  opposing  factions, 
and  have  thought  that  they  would  result  in  some- 
thing dreadful.  The  adversaries  have  shaken 
their  fists  under  each  other's  noses,  rolled  their 
eyes  as  though  each  had  serious  thoughts  of 
swallowing  the  other,  and  insulted  one  another  .for 
an  hour  straight  off;  but  when  they  were  quite 
exhausted  they  marched  off  in  different  directions 
with  an  air  of  triumph. 

There  is  much  in  Athens  which  is  not  pleasing, 
but  one  leaves  it  with  great  regret  for,  take  it  all  in  all, 
it  is  a  city  which  should  be  seen  by  everybody  who 
can  get  the  chance  of  visiting  it,  and  those  who  do 
not  see  the  Parthenon,  and  the  other  remains  of 
Ancient  Greece,  miss  what  is  undoubtedly  a  feast 
for  the  eyes  and  the  mind  such  as  cannot  be 
obtained  elsewhere. 

Funna  Folk*  now  appears  in  a  greatly  improved 
form.  The  thin,  flabby,  eight-paged  paper  is  re- 
placed by  a  compact  little  sixteen-paged  one, 
enclosed  in  a  wrapper  of  much  the  same  greenish 
shade  as  the  paper  on  which  Tiie  Companion  is 
printed.  The  improvement  is  not  only  external. 
Funny  Folks  has  brightened  up  immensely,  and  in 
its  get-up  now  more  closely  resembles  Pich-Me-Up 
than  any  other  of  the  other  illustrated  weeklies. 
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OUR  TINY  DEFENDERS. 


L'lllustrazione  Popolare, 


Milan. 


^UR  body  is  a  well -organised  State  ;  the 
cells  in  which  life  is  bound  up  are  the 
citizens  of  this  State,  and  their  name 
is  legion.  The  number  of  human  beings 
on  this  globe  is  small  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  cells. 
As  an  instance,  take  one  class  of  these 
citizens  which  is  occupied  solely  in  transport  work 
— the  carrying  into  all  the  different  provinces  of 
the  State  (the  muscles,  glands,  nerves,  etc.)  of 
supplies  of  oxygen.  These  industrious  workers, 
who  roll  through  the  veins  all  day  and  all  night 
and  are  not  troubled  by  the  eight  hours'  question, 
are  the  red  blood-globules. 

In  one  cubic  inch  of  blood  there  are  about 
13,000,000  of  the  blood-globules  ;  the  reader  can 
therefore  easily  understand  how  many  millions 
are  contained  in  the  body  of  a  full-grown  man. 

The  citizens  of  this  State  are  subjected  to  the 
attacks  of  equally  tiny  enemies  which  invade  and 
devastate  certain  districts.  These  are  bacteria, 
now  recognised  as  the  cause  of  many  diseases. 

From  time  immemorial  the  human  organism  has 
fought  the  bacteria,  and  evidently  with  success ; 
how  has  it  been  done  % 

We  have  a  large  number  of  elements  which 
destroy  bacteria  in  the  testing  glass,  but  these  are 
useless  against  the  germs  when  in  our  bodies. 
Nature,  however,  has  endowed  the  body  with  the 
capability  of  annihilating  the  dangerous  intruders, 
and  every  day  there  are  natural  cures  of  diphtheria, 
typhoid,  and  other  diseases,  which  the  doctor's 
knowledge  can  assist,  but  which  are  really  the 
work  of  an  unknown  power  in  our  organism. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  discover  this  power, 
and  many  investigators  have  come  to  the.  con- 
clusion that  there  exist  among  the  cells  of  our 
bodies  certain  warlike  cells  which,  so  to  say,  form 
the  standing  army  of  the  "State,"  and  to  which  the 
name  phagocytoi  (eating  cells)  has  been  given. 

The  existence  of  the  cells  in  question  has  been 
known  for  a  long  time,  for  almost  everybody  has 
heard  of  the  white  blood  -  corpuscles.  They 
are  simple  cells,  consisting  of  a  particle  of  proto- 
plasm (that  white  substance  which  is  believed  to 
bear  the  germ  of  life)  and  a  kernel  or  nucleus. 

They  consequently  belong  to  the  lowest  order  of 
animal  life,  or  protozoa,  and  we  know  that, in  spite  of 
their  lack  of  organs,  they  live  just  as  other  members 
of  the  animal  world. 

They  have  neither  fins  nor  feet,  yet  they  move. 
That  is  theVork  of  the  protoplasm  which  throws 
•out  a  little  something,  which  we  may  call  a  feeler, 
towards  which  the  rest  of  the  body  of  the  cell  after- 
wards drifts. 

They  get  their  food  as  best  they  can,  in  which 
they  do  not  differ  from  all  other  animals  ;  should 
anything  come  in  their  way  they  grasp  it  with 
their  feeler,  cover  it  entirely  with  their  body  and 
absorb  it. 

So  these  little  things  are  capable  of  moving 


freely,  eating,  feeling,  and  multiplying.  When  at 
rest  they  lie  doubled  up  in  minute,  colourless 
balls. 

In  the  larger  veins  they  are  unable  to  withstand 
the  rush  of  blood,  and  go  with  the  stream  ;  but  in 
other  parts  they  are  able  to  act  freely*  and  do  so. 
They  live  in  the  sap  of  our  bodies  as  certain  animals 
do  in  water. 

The  white  blood-corpuscles  have  relations  much 
like  those  which  exist  in  the  muscles,  nerves,  and 
every  other  part  of  the  body  ;  and  it  is  at  first  with 
mixed  feelings  that  we  become  aware  of  the  fact 
that  we,  who  fancy  ourselves  to  be  beings  with  full 
control  over  our  bodies,  have  within  us  millions  of 
individual  organisms  which  have  the  capacity  of 
acting  quite  independently. 

Similar  cells  are  to  be  seen  in  the  bodies  of  the 
lower  animals,  and  their  actions  have  been  watched 
in  the  larvse  of  the  sea-urchin  and  star-fish,  the 
skins  of  which  often  appear  to  be  transparent. 

Metchikoff1,  the  Russian  zoologist,  has  demon- 
strated that  they  carry  on  a  work  of  purification 
in-  the  sap  of  the  larva3.  He  inserted  some  par- 
ticles of  dust  and  other  foreign  substances  as  an 
experiment,  and  these  were  removed  by  the  cells  in 
the  usual  way  by  absorbing  and  digesting  them. 

In  certain  stages  of  the  development  of  animal 
bodies  some  portions  of  tissue  are  left  as  being  unfit 
for  use,  and  these  are  cleared  away  by  the  cells.  A 
similar  work  of  purification  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
metamorphosis  of  the  tadpole  ;  if  we  examine  the 
cast-off  tail  we  find  numbers  of  these  travelling 
cells  with  pieces  of  nerve-fibres  and  muscles  in  the 
centre. 

This  is  also  the  case  in  the  metamorphosis  of 
insects  ;  the  white  cells  eat  up  the  decayed  portions 
of  the  body,  and  by  digesting  them  transform  them 
into  good  material ;  for  the  cells  do  not  always 
remain  free,  but  are  in  time  used  in  the  process  of 
building  up  the  body  in  which  they  exist. 

As  the  phagocytoi  absorb  every  foreign  substance, 
it  follows  that  they  attack  all  germs.  The  mode  of 
procedure  can  be  clearly  followed  in  ru  small  crab 
called  the  Daphnia. 

This  little  thing  is  often  the  object  of  an  on- 
slaught from  a  parasite  with  very  long,  thin  feelers, 
one  or  more  of  which  it  endeavours  to  insert  in  a 
vulnerable  part  of  the  crab.  It  is,  however,  met  by 
the  phagocytoi  ;  and  as  the  feeler  is  too  long  for 
one  cell  to  envelope  it,  several  of  them  grapple  with 
the  intruder,  their  bodies  joining  together  so  that 
they  form  one  large  cell  sufficient  to  enclose  the 
enemy. 

The  result  is  that  the  invading  feeler  is  gradually 
cut  off  from  the  main  body,  and  is  absorbed  by  the 
combined  phagocytoi.  Should,  however,  the  feeler 
obtain  a  good  hold,  and  succeed  in  sprouting,  the 
crab  becomes  ill  and  dies. 

Many  other  experiments  undertaken  in  connec- 
tion with  diseases  which  we  know  to  be  the  work  of 
germs  resulted  in  further  proof  that  the  phagocytoi 
attack  the  originators  of  the  mischief,  and  act  like 
a  mighty  army  in  the  protection  of  their  country 
from  the  attacks  of  its  foes.  The  cells,  however,  are 
not  invincible,  and  sometimes  get  beaten  in  the 
fight,  as  mentioned  above. 
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THE  ROMANCE  OF  A  DOOR-MAT. 


Truth, 


New  York. 


AM  a  door-mat. 

He  generally  comes  home  from  the 
club  at  about  two  in  the  morning.  It  is 
a  great  relief  to  feel  that  He  is  at  home, 
as  I  can  then  resign  myself  to  sleep 
without  the  fear  of  being  trampled  upon 
unexpectedly.  When  I  know  it  is 
coming  I  do  not  mind  it,  as  one  can 
become  used  to  anything. 

When  He  first  bought  me,  the  embroidered 
muslin  curtains  in  that  window  over  there  were 
new.    So  was  his  wife,  for  that  matter. 

In  those  days  he  returned  at  eleven.  Every 
month  has  added  a  half  hour  to  his  nightly  stay  at 
the  club.  So  you  see  He  has  had  me,  the  em- 
broidered muslin  curtains,  and  his  wife  just  six 
months.  Now,  as  I  am  not  good  at  arithmetic,  I 
have  a  hard  time  guessing  how  long  it  will  be  before 
He  remains  away  altogether. 

But  we  are  used  to  that  sort  of  thing — his  wife 
and  I. 

It  appears  that  She.  is  a  door-mat  also,  although 
it  must  be  some  new  kind.  I  know  this,  because  I 
heard  a  lady  who  was  calling  say  to  her  companion 
just  as  she  pressed  the  bell : 

"  He  simply  walks  on  her,  my  love  !  ? 

And  the  other  said  : 

"  I  would  never  stand  it,  my  dear  ! " 

Which  was  all  great  nonsense  if  She  really  is  a 
door-mat,  as  they  are  never  consulted  in  the 
matter. 

For  a  long  time  after  this  I  regarded  Her  with 
curiosity.  It  seemed  a  strange  thing  for  a  door-mat 
to  look  out  of  a  window  night  after  night  with  a 
perfectly  white  face,  instead  of  lying  down  quietly 
that  people  might  trample  upon  her. 

But  I  suppose  there  are  door-mats  and  door-mats. 

After  a  bit  She  was  not  as  much  at  the  window, 
and  I  saw  two  flitting  shadows  upon  the  embroidered 
muslin  curtain  quite  often  of  an  evening. 

And  I  knew  that  a  certain  man  with  a  cameo  face 
whom  I  had  often  seen  with  Him  was  with  Her 
then.  I  never  liked  the  man.  He  had  a  way  of 
looking  about  carefully  before  he  tiptoed  up  the 
steps.    One  would  say  he  was  a  thief. 

Now,  there  are  feet  and  feet. 

And  I  always  hated  his.  When  he  stepped  upon 
me  it  was  always  with  his  toes,  and  his  narrow- 
pointed  boots  gave  me  many  a  vicious  dig.  I  can 
stand  heels,  but  I  hate  to  be  dug  into  with  these 
narrow-pointed  toes. 

He  never  walked  in  that  way.  He  had  a  careless, 
square  way  of  putting  his  foot  on  me  which  pressed 
evenly  and  never  hurt.  And  as  for  Her  feet— the  feet 
of  the  Woman  Door-Mat— I  vow  I  actually  loved 
Hers. 

Dear  little  careless  feet  ! 

Careless  because  half  the  time  she  would  run 
to  and  fro  from  her  tiny  brougham  without  a  thing 
over  her  satin  ball  slippers. 

"  Such  a  heavy,  heavy  heart ! "  I  heard  her 


whisper  one  night  as  she  ran  across  mo.  But  her 
little  feet  were  light  for  all  that. 

Once  the  man  with  the  cameo  face  came  home 
with  her  just  at  dusk.  And,  as  usual,  he  walked 
like  a  thief.  And  for  an  hour  I  could  see  then- 
shadows  on  the  curtain. 

As  he  passed  over  me  in  coming  out,  digging 
those  miserable  pointed  patent-leathers  into  me 
as  he  went,  he  was  smiling,  and  I  heard  him 
muttei : 

"  I  shall  win  her  !    She  shall  be  mine  !  " 
Fool ! 

For  he  had  told  me  "his  secret.  I,  his  enemy 
knew  that  he  was  trying  to  steal  His  Woman 
Door-Mat. 

Queer,  was  it  not  1  If  he  had  really  wanted  a 
door-mat,  why  not  have  stolen  me  ? 

A  few  days  before  Christmas  an  intimate  friend 
of  mine,  the  snow,  and  I  talked  it  all  over.  And 
between  us  we  caught  him. 

I  was  simply  immaculate  that  evening  when  the 
Cameo-Faced  Man  came,  for  the  snow  had  been 
falling  softly,  thus  effacing  every  footprint.  But 
as  soon  as  he  passed,  tripping  lightly  from  his  cab, 
and,  tiptoeing  over  me  with  his  narrow — peculiarly 
narrow — shoes,  why,  the  snow  waited  and  I  held 
those  footprints  as  I  never  held  any  before. 

And  at  ten  he  wTent,  stepping  upon  me  once 
more.    The  fool. 

At  midnight  He  came. 

And  it  was  such  a  white  winter's  night,  with  the 
snow  and  the  starlight,  that  He  noticed  the  prints 
upon  me,  as  I  intended  He  should.  And  I  told 
Him  all. 

"  I  know  that  foot,"  said  He.  "  It  is  the  narrowest 
I  ever  saw  !  He  knew  I  was  not  here — as  he  left 
me- -What  " 

And  He  unlocked  the  door  in  a  fierce  hurry  and 
rushed  within. 

In  the  morning,  when  the  housemaid  aired  the 
little  library,  the  muslin  curtains  whispered  to  me 
that  there  had  been  trouble  within  the  night  before. 

"Who  called?"  asked  He. 

"Don't  you  know?"  replied  the  Woman  Door- 
Mat  nonchalantly. 
"  I  was  told  that  " 

The  Woman  Door-Mat  smiled  and  shrugged  her 
shoulders. 

"  He  left  me  at  the  club." 
"  So  he  said." 

"  And  knew — I  was  not  here." 
"  Naturally.  He  has  usually  selected  those  times 
for  calling." 

"  My  most  intimate  friend,"  said  He  very  slowly, 
looking  at  her  in  sorrow.    "  And  you  inter  " 

"  Is  it  not  always  a  man's  most  intimate  friend  ? 
Who  but  he  knows  as  well  when  a  woman  is 
neglected?"  And  the  Woman  Door-Mat  left  the 
room. 

But  He  sat  there  all  through  the  night  and  early 
morning  hours. 

At   last  on  Christmas  Eve,  when  they  were 
returning  from  a  ball  together,  He   carried  hert 
from  the  cab  to  the  door,  running  lightly  up  the 
steps  and  setting  her  down  upon  me.    They  were 
both  laughing. 
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And  as  He  placed  her  upon  me  He  kissed  her, 
while  her  white  arms  stole  out  from  her  furs  and 
clung  to  Him.  I  knew  that  they  were  happy. 
Even  a  door-mat  would  have  known  that.  It  is 
absurd  to  be  as  happy  as  they  were.  There  is  no 
poetry  in  happiness. 

And  as  He  leisurely  took  his  key  from  his  pocket 
x>  unlock  the  door,  He  said  : 

"  Dozie,  I  told  you  I  was  told  that ;  you  remem- 
ber— the  other  night  1 " 

"And  who?" 

"You  are  standing  on  him  ;"  and  He  laughed. 

Looking  down  she  drew  her  lace  skirts  aside,  and 
glanced  from  me  to  Him,  and  then  back  again. 

"  That  blessed,  blessed  door-mat  !" 

And  then  she  sank  upon  her  knees,  draggling  her 
laces  in  the  snow  

And  kissed  me.    Oh,  it  is  true — I  swear  it ! 

And  I — a  door-mat — thrilled  wildly  at  the  touch 
of  those  soft,  smiling,  pink  lips.  Probably  no  other 
door-mat  in  town  has  ever  owned  a  like  experience. 
Probably  I  shall  never  have  such  another.  Yet  I 
am  content. 

One  kiss  ! 

But  I  have  heard  that  there  are  kisses  one  of 
which  is  worth  a  whole  long  lifetime  filled  with  the 
platitudes  of  other  lips. 

And  that  is  my  romance. 


A  HAIRDRESSERS'  TOURNAMENT. 

R.  H.  Sherard,  in  Daily  Graphic,  London. 

'^^^^«^HE  moments  in  life  which  I  have  always 
'^■cpPSSf'    most  dreaded  are  those  in  which  I  find 

^jWKJP'^  myself  forced  to  remain  sitting  in  the 
hairdresser's  chair,  face  to  face  with  my- 
self,  in  my  likeness  in  the  glass,  with  no 

^Jt&J^  possibility  of  turning  away  my  head, 
obliged  to  confront  myself,  eye  to 
"""^  eye,  with  him  who  knows  every  secret 
working  of  my  heart,  from  whom  nothing  that  is 
ra  me  is  hidden,  with  him  who  knows  all  that  is 
behind  the  mask,  and  on  whom  my  grimacings  and 
expostulations  are  completely  thrown  away. 

And  it  is  because  I  so  dread  the  searching 
glances  of  my  wraith-like  vis-a-vis,  that  I  have 
never  understood  the  irritation  that  is  manifested 
by  sundry  at  the  characteristic  talkativeness  of  the 
hairdresser,  for  I  am  grateful  for  it,  inasmuch  as 
his  artless  prattle  comes  to  interrupt  the  always 
serious  and  often  tragic  conversation  that  is 
carried  on  between  my  eyes  and  those  of  the 
person  who  is  fronting  me.  And  knowing  the  pro- 
verbial gaiety  of  the  coiffeur,  I  was  pleased  at  the 
opportunity  afforded  me  of  seeing  him,  free  from 
restraint,  in  social  enjoyment,  the  white  apron  and 
the  scissors  laid  aside,  disporting  himself  in  the 
dress  of  ceremony,  with  all  the  arts  and  graces  of 
the  man  of  the  world. 

This  opportunity  came  to  me  in  the  form  of  an 
invitation  to  be  present  at  the  ball  of  a  certain 
number  of  societies  of  hairdressers  in  Paris,  which 
was  given  in  the  Masonic  Rooms  in  the  Rue  Cadet. 
The  evening  was  to  commence  with  a  concours,  or 


competition  between  apprentices  of  hairdressers 
who  dress  the  hair  of  ladies — de  coiffeurs  pour 
dames.  Such  a  concours  is  usually  carried  out  in 
public,  on  a  high  platform,  and  all  who  are  bidden 
can  watch  and  see  the  work. 

Here,  however,  the  arrangement  was  a  different 
one.  The  concours  was  held  in  private,  that  is  to 
say  that  none  but  the  competitors  and  the  ladies 
they  had  to  perform  upon  were  admitted  to  the 
room  in  which  it  took  place.  However,  it  presently 
came  to  my  knowledge  that  there  was  a  kind  of 
gallery  from  which  one  could  look  down  upon  the 
arena,  nor  was  it  long  before  I  found  myself  in  this 
gallery,  where  the  temperature  was  killing,  but 
where  the  feast  for  the  eyes,  though  foreshortened, 
was  a  delight. 

Down  the  middle  of  a  long  room  ran  a  narrow 
table  on  which  were  mirrors  and  the  various  appli- 
ances of  the  toilette  table,  and  at  this  table  sat 
nine  young  ladies,  four  on  one  side  and  five  on  the 
other,  with  nine  active  young  men,  absorbed  and 
silent,  at  M'ork  upon  their  really  comely  locks. 
These  ladies,  it  appears,  were  paid  for  lending  their 
heads,  and  would  besides  have  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  themselves,  while  afterwards  dancing  in 
the  ballroom,  as  well  coiffees  as  perhaps  any  woman 
in  Paris  that  night. 

No  particular  kind  of  coiffure  was  imposed,  but 
the  condition  was  that  it  should  be  stylish  and 
after  the  fashion  of  the  day. 

Fifty-five  minutes  were  allowed  for  the  work,  and 
another  condition  was  that  two  pink  feathers  and 
a  piece  of  green  ribbon  should  be  worked  into  each 
head  of  hair  to  best  advantage  and  with  most 
pleasing  effect.  The  young  men  were  nimble  and 
assiduous,  but  to  a  certain  extent  their  activity 
struck  me  as  grotesque,  and  the  immobility  of  the 
women  depressed  one. 

One  youth,  an  Italian  named  Marinelli,  who,  b> 
the  way,  secured  the  prize  of  honour,  was  remark- 
ably active — indeed  seemed  to  be  hairdressing 
against  time.  His  work  was  finished  long  before 
the  others  ;  and  was,  indeed,  done  over  twice,  for 
being  a  daring  innovator  he  had  introduced  into 
the  coiffure  a  row  of  pearls,  which  the  inspector  of 
the  concours  had  obliged  him  to  remove,  as  being 
against  the  conditions  of  the  contest,  under  pain  of 
forfeiting  his  chance  of  a  prize.  This  inspector,  by 
the  way,  was  M.  Doland,  who  enjoys  the  reputation 
of  being  the  first  coiffeur  in  Paris,  "  which/'  said  my 
informant,  "  means  the  first  coiffeur  in  the  world." 

While  the  work  was  in  progress,  I  was  joined 
in  my  gallery  by  a  gentleman  who,  it  appeared, 
was  of  the  profession.  He  had  many  things  to 
tell  me. 

I  asked  him  if  the  quantity  of  false  hair  which 
the  competitors  were  allowed  to  work  into  the  heads 
of  their  models  was  unlimited  by  the  conditions  of 
the  contest,  for  I  saw  quantities  in  the  hands  of  each. 
He  said  that  that  was  so,  and  added  that  the 
jury  would  take  into  consideration  which  com- 
petitor had  used  the  most  false  hair,  and  to  the  best 
advantage. 

"  The  coiffure,"  he  said,  "  which  will  always  best 
please  a  jury  of  coiffeurs  is  the  one  into  the  creation 
of  which  the  most  false  hair  has  entered,  because 
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everything  that  tends  to  encourage  the  sale  of  false 
hair  is  agreeable  to  the  coiffeur,  inasmuch  as  the  sale 
of  false  hair  is  the  best  part  of  his  income." 

"I  suppose,"  I  asked,  "that  most  fashionable 
women  use  false  hair  1 " 

He  said,  "  All,"  and  added,  "  it  is  impossible  for  a 
woman  to  be  properly  coiffee  without  such  an  addi- 
tion. If  you  go  into  the  ballroom  you  will  see  any 
number  of  beautiful  coiffures  ;  not  one,  however 
but  is  made  up  with  artificial  tresses.  It  can't  be 
done,  and  it  is  well  that  this  should  be  so." 

"Apropos  of  powdered  hair,"  I  said,  "I  hear  that 
it  is  to  be  fashionable  this  year." 

"  It  always  is  fashionable  at  certain  soirees  and 
with  a  certain  number  of  ladies,  but  I  fancy  that 
the  mahogany  dye,  the  henna  colour,  will  remain  as 
popular  as  ever  with  ladies  of  from  thirty-five  to 
sixty  years  of  age.  Why  I  can't  say,  I  can  only 
admit  the  fact.  We  do  our  best  to  encourage  the 
fashion,  because  the  sale  of  the  dye  is  profitable, 
and  as  once  a  lady  has  dyed  her  hair  with  henna  she 
has  to  repeat  the  operation  at  least  every  twenty 
days,  as  the  hair  grows,  it  is  a  regular  income 
assured  from  each  mahogany-coloured  head." 

Meanwhile  the  competition  downstairs  had  come 
to  an  end,  the  competitors  had  taken  a  last  look, 
and  had  fallen  back  with  the  air  of  men  who  had 
done  their  best  and  were  ready  to  be  judged  on  the 
merits  of  their  work.  The  competitors  were  now 
made  to  leave  the  room,  and  the  jury,  till  now 
excluded,  entered.  A  short  speech  was  made  by 
the  president,  while  the  ladies  again  took  their 
seats. 

Now,  in  a  group,  the  jury  examined  each  head, 
now  closely,  scrutinising  the  details  of  the  work, 
now  stepping  back  to  catch  the  general  effect.  It 
was  along  business  and  seemed  to  be  most  seriously 
executed.  I  could  not  help  wondering  what  was 
passing  in  those  pretty  little  heads  while  all  these 
grave  gentlemen  examined  them.  At  the  endthe 
jury  withdrew  on  to  a  kind  of  raised  dais,  on  which 
was  a  throne  and  a  table,  and  a  shield  covered  with 
Masonic  emblems. 

The  balloting  now  took  place.  Presently  the 
names  of  the  three  prize-winners  were  announced, 
and  the  three  ladies  who  had  been  the  materials  of 
the  winners  were  asked  to  leave  the  arena  and  to 
seat  themselves  on  three  chairs  near  the  door, 
against  which  a  surging  and  excited  crowd  was 
pressing.  The  prize  of  honour  had  been  won  by 
the  Italian  prestidigitateur,Marinelli,and  a  sweetly 
pretty  young  lady  it  was  whose  hair  had  served  his 
triumph. 

A  youth  named  Berthomieu  had  won  the  first 
prize  off  the  head  of  an  amiable  blonde  of  the 
English  type,  while  the  second  prize  was  awarded 
to  a  young  man  named  Terrier,  a  pupil  of  a  svell- 
i  known  ladies'  coiffeur  named  Vielfaure,  who  had 
achieved  a  really  fine  piece  of  work  with  the  locks 
of  an  auburn-haired  young  lady. 

At  last  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  from 
the  raised  dais  the  president  announced  to  the 
crowd  without  the  name  of  the  prize-winners.  A 
banquet  closed  the  revels ;  but  before  that  the 
dancing  was  vigorous  and  sustained. 

It  was  amusing  to  walk  about  among  the  crowd. 


Each  lady  had  been  coiffee  by  her  husband  or 
sweetheart,  and  here  was  even  a  vaster  competition 
than  is  usually  to  be  seen  in  a  ballroom.  It  was  an 
informal  exhibition  of  coiffures.  .Most  were  in  the 
mode  of  1892-93,  the  supreme  expression  of  which 
was  on  the  head  of  Marinelli's  young  lady,  but 
there  were  in  the  crowd  also  a  number  of  fancy 
coiffures. 

Thus  the  wife  of  M.  Vielfaure,  afore-mentioned, 
presented  a  coiffure  of  great  intricacy,  with  curls 
and  frisettes  and  waves  which  I  am  afraid  were 
lost  upon  me,  who,  however,  largely  admired  a  green 
butterfly  nestling  in  a  bed  of  moss  roses,  which 
was  a  part  of  this  work  of  art. 

 =^sQQQQQ)QGkr3r>~-  

A  SWISS  LOVE  STORY. 

fAnna  Pierpont  Siviter,  in  The  Bulletin,  Pittsburg. 
4N  a  pretty  chalet  that  nestled  high  against 
the  shaggy  breast  of  Mount  Obgadin 
lived  the  widow  Neur  and  her  daughter 
:  A  lonely  home  you  would  have  thought 
it,  but  the  fir  trees  that  wailed  so  in 
your  ears  whispered  good  cheer  to 
Marie. 

When  fierce  winds  came  rushing  down  the  moun- 
tain-side, she  knew  the  trees  would  bend  their  tall 
heads  together  and  twine  their  strong  arms  around 
her  home,  until,  robbed  of  his  victim,  the  baffled 
storm  rushed  by. 

When  morning  broke,  the  same  friends  stood 
erect  and  stately,  drawing  aside  their  leaves  and 
branches,  that  the  sunbeams  might  not  linger  in 
their  soft  embraces,  but  hasten  down  to  awaken 
their  favourite,  Marie. 

Very  lovely  was  the  little  Swiss  maid,  with  violet 
eyes  that  now  danced  and  sparkled  and  then  grew 
soft  and  tender  as  a  little  child's.  Two  rose-red  lips 
shut  in  her  pearly  teeth,  and  when  she  smiled  a 
tiny  dimple  danced  for  a  moment  on  her  peachy 
cheek.  Her  hair  clung  in  caressing  curls  around 
her  low,  white  forehead,  and  fell  in  ripples  of 
golden  sunshine  far  below  her  slender  waist.  And 
her  voice  !  Ah  !  that  w*as  Marie's  greatest  charm. 
Soft  and  clear;  not  a  discordant  note  marred  its 
sweet,  pure  harmony.  Sometimes  as  she  sang  at 
her  evening  devotions,  the  herdsmen  far  below  in 
the  valley,  catching  faint  notes  of  her  song,  looked 
up  and  crossed  themselves,  half  believing  they 
heard  the  echo  of  an  angel  choir. 

But  very  few  knew  of  Marie's  beauty.  For  when 
she  went  with  her  mother  on  one  of  her  rare  visits 
to  the  hamlet  below,  she  brushed  her  wavy  hair 
straight  and  smooth  back  from  her  forehead,  and 
braided  it  in  long,  stiff  plaits  which  fell  down  her 
back. 

Her  eyelids,  with  their  curtains  of  long,  silky 
lashes,  drooped  over  her  dancing  eyes  until  one 
looked  in  vain  for  a  glimpse  of  their  beauty.  Her 
red  lips  shut  firmly  over  her  pearly  teeth,  while 
the  dimple  hid  itself  resolutely  away  from  sight. 
And  her  sweet  voice,  frightened  at  its  own  sound 
so  far  from  home,  grew  faint  and  husky,  until, 
in  this  shrinking,  sober  damsel,  walking  so  timidlv 
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beside  the  widow  Neur,  you  would  have  found 
it  hard  to  recognise  the  beautiful  Marie  of  the 
mountain. 

So  it  happened  that  only  her  mother  and  one 
other  person  knew  how  good  and  sweet  and  how  fair 
Marie  was. 

This  other  was  a  stranger  who  came  from  a  far- 
away country  and  spent  his  summers  in  a  little 
house  on  the  mountain's  very  top. 

The  simple  villagers  called  him  "the  wizard," 
and  told  strange  tales  of  how  he  spent  whole  nights 
gazing  at  the  heavens  through  a  long  tube  ;  that 
he  could  foretell  to  an  hour  when  the  sun  would 
cover  itself  with  darkness  ;  but,  strangest  of  all, 
he  had  a  little  wire  stretched  for  miles  over  hills 
and  valleys  to  the  great  city  !  This  wire  talked 
to  him  in  a  queer  language  which  no  one  else  could 
understand. 

"  Tick,  tick,  tickety,  tick,"  it  said,  and  it  told  him 
things  that  happened  miles  and  miles  away. 

Marie  did  not  know  how  wise  the  wizard  was  when 
he  came  to  her  home  one  morning  and  asked  for  a 
drink  of  water. 

He  followed  her  to  the  spring  when  she  went  for 
it  and  stopped  by  the  way  to  break  open  a  curious 
stone.  He  showed  Marie  how  queerly  marked  it 
was  inside,  and  then  told  her  a  story  about  it.  The 
usually  timid  maiden  was  so  interested  she  forgot 
to  be  frightened,  and  thus  a  strong  friendship 
between  the  two  was  begun. 

After  this  the  wizard  often  came  to  the  widow's 
chalet  for  rest  and  refreshment  on  his  long  rambles, 
and  Marie  unconsciously  revealed  her  charms  to 
him,  one  by  one,  until,  long  before  the  first  summer 
was  ended,  the  stranger  knew  that  no  girl  in  all 
the  canton  could  be  compared  with  Marie. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  from  the  widow 
Neur's  home  lived  another  widow.  She,  too,  had 
but  one  child,  a  son,  who  was  the  pride  and  delight 
of  her  life.  This  was  the  brave  young  hunter  and 
guide  Gustavus  Fidel. 

Everyone  knew  and  liked  Gustavus.  He  was 
tall,  straight,  and  handsome,  with  flashing  brown 
eyes,  and  a  laugh  as  frank  as  a  child's  ;  he  was  the 
favourite  of  the  canton,  and  there  was  not  a  girl 
within  its  bounds  who  would  not  have  been  proud 
to  plight  her  troth  with  him. 

Gustavus,  however,  cared  little  for  the  Obgadin 
maidens.  He  would  far  rather  chase  the  chamois 
up  the  mountain-side,  or  guide  travellers  through 
its  dangerous  passes,  than  spend  his  time  with  the 
finest  of  the  maids  of  the  hamlet. 

His  mother  often  said,  "  My  son,  when  wilt  thou 
bring  me  home  a  daughter  and  thyself  a  wife  ? :' 

And  Gustavus,  smiling  and  pressing  a  kiss  on 
her  forehead,  would  answer  : 

"When  I  find  a  maid  as  good  as  thee,  mother  ; 
but  I  want  no  idle,  shrill-voiced  wife  to  disturb  our 
quiet  home." 

But  one  day  his  mother  said  more  sadly  and 
seriously  than  ever  before  : 

"  Gustavus,  I  am  growing  old  and  feeble.  I  can 
no  longer  make  and  mend  thy  clothes  and  keep 
our  home.  Thou  must  have  a  wife.  Promise  me  at 
the  fete  next  week  thou  wilt  choose  one  from 
among  the  maidens  there." 


Gustavus  reluctantly  gave  her  the  desired 
promise,  but  it  weighed  heavily  upon  him.  He 
could  think  of  nothing  else,  and  the  more  he  pon- 
dered the  heavier  his  heart  grew. 

At  last  he  seized  his  gun  and  went  out  on  the 
mountain,  but  the  perplexing  questions  followed 
him,  until  in  despair  he  threw  himself  on  the* 
ground,  groaning,  "Oh,  that  some  wise  man  would 
make  this  choice  for  me  !  " 

A  moment  after  he  looked  up  and  saw,  as  if  in 
answer  to  his  wish,  the  wizard  approaching  him. 

"Why,"  he  exclaimed  to  himself,  "did  I  not 
think  of  him  before  ?  Surely  he,  if  anyone,  can 
help  me."  Then,  with  a  throbbing  heart,  Gustavus 
sprang  up  to  meet  him. 

The  wizard  greeted  Gustavus  warmly,  for  he  felt 
a  strong  friendship  for  the  young  guide  who  had 
taken  him  safely  through  many  a  dangerous  moun- 
tain excursion. 

And  now  his  sympathetic  question,  "  Why,  what's 
troubling  you,  my  boy  ?  "  opened  the  way  for  Gus* 
tavus  to  pour  out  all  his  perplexity,  ending  his 
recital  with  the  question  : 

"  Canst  thou  not  help  me  choose  a  good  wife  who 
will  make  my  life  happy  ?  For  now  I  have  given 
my  mother  my  promise  to  find  a  wife  at  the  fete 
next  week." 

The  wizard  smiled  sympathetically,  and  then 
thought  in  silence  a  little  while  before  he  answered  : 

"If  a  pure,  true  heart  is  united  to  a  true,  pure 
heart,  both  lives  must  be  happy." 

"  Alas  !  "  answered  Gustavus,  "  but  I  know  not 
which  maiden  among  them  all  has  the  purest, 
truest  heart ! " 

"There  will  be  one  such  heart  at  the  fete," 
answered  the  wizard,  "  but  you  may  fail  to  recog- 
nise it.  However,  if  you  will  come  to  me  to- 
morrow I  will  give  you  a  charm  that  will  show 
you  this  heart. 

Here  was  comfort,  indeed,  and  with  a  light  heart 
Gustavus  thanked  his  friend  and  bounded  forward. 

Left  alone,  the  wizard  continued  down  the  moun- 
tain-side until  he  came  in  sight  of  the  widow 
Neur's  chalet,  where  he  found  Marie  sitting  by  the 
spring.  Instead  of  her  usual  sunshiny  smile,  tiny 
tear-drops  stood  in  her  eyes,  and  there  was  a 
grieved  look  about  her  rosy  lips  that  made  him 
wish  to  comfort  her. 

"What  is  the  matter,  little  one?"  he  asked 
gently. 

"  Oh,  sir,"  she  said,  "I  want  to  see  the  great  ft-te 
next  week,  but  I  have  no  pretty  ornaments  to  wear, 

and  then  "    The  long  curtains  drooped  over 

her  shining  eyes,  and  the  sweet  voice  sank  almost 
to  a  whisper: 

"  The  good  mother  says  none  of  the  young  men 
will  care  to  dance  with  me." 

"But  why  ?"  asked  the  wizard,  in  surprise. 

"Because  I  cannot  talk  and  laugh  with  them  as 
other  maidens  do.  My  heart  beats  fast  if  they  do 
but  glance  toward  me,  and  I  know  not  what  to  sajT, 
and  so  "—here  a  tear  slipped  from  under  the  long 
eyelashes — "my  mother  says  I  had  better  not  go." 

"Courage,  little  one,"  the  wizard  answered. 
"Tell  your  mother,"  he  added  suddenly,  "that  I 
am  going  to  lend  you  a  silver  belt  to  wear,  and  that 
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my  knowledge  tells  me  that  the  bravest,  handsomest 
youth  in  all  the  land  will  dance  with  you  quite 
joyfully." 

The  happy  Marie  thanked  the  wizard  as  Gustavus 
had  done,  and  ran  off  to  tell  the  wonderful  news  to 
her  mother. 

Early  next  morning  Gustavus  went  for  his  charm. 
He  found  the  wizard  waiting  for  him,  and,  taking 
him  into  his  strange  room,  the  wise  man  said,  smil- 
ing, as  he  had  the  day  before,  half  quizzically,  half 
sympathetically  : 

"  Here's  the  charm,  my  good  fellow.  You  see  it 
is  a  magic  ring.  Put  it  on  before  you  go  to  the 
fete,  and  be  sure  you  dance  with  every  maiden 
there.  When  you  place  your  arm  about  the  waist 
of  the  one  whose  heart  is  true  and  good  a  strange 
feeling  will  run  through  you  and  your  hand  w^ill 
cling  to  her.  But  you  must  be  sure  that  you  dance 
with  all  !  " 

Gustavus,  greatly  wondering,  thanked  the  wizard 
and  slipped  on  the  ring. 

It  was  a  curious  circlet  of  iron,  with  a  flat  exten- 
sion, which  the  wizard  bade  him  wear  pointing 
his  palm. 

When  the  fete  day  came  Gustavus  was  there 
among  the  other  young  men,  eager  to  try  his  charm. 

All  the  maidens  of  Obgadin  canton  were  there 
also,  and  on  the  outskirts  of  one  of  the  gay  crowds 
little  Marie  hovered  timidly  beside  her  mother. 

"  Why  didst  thou  come,  Marie  ? "  asked  one  of  the 
girls. 

"Didst  thou  think  any  youth  would  want  to 
dance  with  a  mouse  to-day  ? "  asked  another. 

Then  seeing  the  quick  tears  trembling  on  Marie's 
lashes,  she  added  more  kindly  : 

"Ah,  well,  thou  canst  at  least  see  our  good 
times." 

"  What  'a  lovely  belt  thou  hast,  Marie  ! "  cried 
another  maiden.    "Where  didst  thou  get  it?" 

"The  wizard  gave  it  her,"  the  widow  Neur 
answered  shortly,  for  she  did  not  relish  the  girl's 
tone,  and  she  drew  her  daughter  away. 

"  Come,  Marie,  let  us  sit  here  under  the  trees  and 
watch  the  dance." 

Marie  nestled  close  to  her  mother's  side,  and,  as 
the  hours  fled  and  no  youth  asked  her  to  dance,  her 
head  dropped  lower  and  lower,  and  she  wondered  if 
the  wise  man  had  made  a  mistake. 

In  the  mean  time  Gustavus  danced  with  one  after 
another  of  the  maids,  but  though  he  watched  with 
intense  eagerness,  not  once  did  he  feel  the  strange 
thrill  for  which  he  waited. 

"  I  have  danced  with  them  all,"  he  said  at  last  to 
himself,  "  except  that  shy  one  over  there  ;  surely 
she  is  not  the  girl  !  But,  as  I  promised  to  dance 
with  all,  I  will  try  her  too." 

He  asked  her  name  of  one  of  the  girls,  and  then 
going  to  her,  said  simply  : 

"  Marie,  wilt  thou  dance  with  me  % " 

Astonishment  and  delight  made  Marie  for  a 
moment  forget  her  shyness.  The  wizard's  words 
had  come  true  ! 

Rising  quickly,  she  said,  smiling  upon  him,  and 
showing  her  beautiful  eyes,  already  dancing  with 
delight,  and  the  dear  little  dimple  in  her  cheek  : 

"  Art  thou  come  % " 


"  She  is  not  so  plain,  after  all,"  thought  Gustavus. 
as  he  answered  : 

"  Wast  thou  looking  for  me,  Marie  1 " 

Marie  hung  her  head  without  answering,  and 
Gustavus,  wondering  a  little  at  her  words,  led  her 
to  the  dance. 

As  he  placed  his  arm  around  her  his  hand  touched 
her  shining  belt. 

Instantly  a.  strange  thrill  ran  through  them  both, 
and  Gustavus'  arm  seemed  to  cling  to  Marie's 
waist. 

"  Marie,  didst  thou  feel  that  ? "  he  cried  earnestly 
And  Marie  smilingly  answered  ; 
"  Yes." 

So  they  began  dancing,  and  as  they  danced  it 
seemed  to  those  watching  them  that  a  wonderful 
transformation  came  over  Marie. 

Her  hair,  shaken  loose  from  its  long,  stiff  braids, 
hung  like  a  glittering  golden  veil  all  around  her, 
her  beautiful  eyes  shone  like  stars,  and  the  dimpled 
cheeks  and  pearly  teeth  formed  a  fit  hiding-place 
for  the  laughing  voice  that  now  and  then  rang 
sweet  and  clear  from  her  rosy  lips.  Not  one  of  the 
village  maidens  was  half  so  fair  as  she  ! 

"Surely,"  said  the  amazed  villagers,  "  there  was 
never  such  a  handsome  couple." 

"  But  is  not  Marie  under  a  charm,"  cried  others, 
"  she  has  suddenly  grown  so  lovely  1 " 

But  the  widow  Neur  smiled  to  herself  and  said  : 

"Love's  witchery,  if  it  is  true  and  pure,  will 
transform  all  of  us  and  bring  out  all  that  is  love- 
liest and  best  within  us." 

As  for  Gustavus,  he  thought  rightly  that  he  had 
never  seen  so  good  and  beautiful  a  creature,  and  he 
blessed  the  wizard  for  the  charm  which  had  led  his 
heart  to  her. 

Long  before  the  summer  ended,  Gustavus  took 
home  Marie  to  be  his  own  and  mother's  greatest  joy 
and  happiness. 

When  M.  le  Wizard  returned  to  Paris  that  winter, 
he  read  a  scientific  paper  before  the  savants  of  the 
Academy. 

In  it  he  detailed  many  of  his  wonderful  dis- 
coveries and  his  work  during  the  summer.  But  he 
did  not  speak  of  the  most  interesting  of  all — how, 
by  the  aid  of  a  little  magnet,  concealed  in  a  steel 
belt,  and  a  rude  ring,  he  had  brought  together  two 
loving  human  hearts,  and  by  so  doing  had  caught 
some  of  the  happiness  of  Paradise  and  imprisoned 
it  in  a  chalet  on  old  Obgadin  Mountain. 
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It  is  said  that  The  Jfeffc  York  Tribune  has  under 
taken  to  pay  Mr.  H.  W.  Lucy  £2,500  a  year  for 
acting  as  its  London  correspondent. 

As  Mr.  Lucy  has  to  cable  only  two  or  three  letters 
a  week,  the  remuneration  is  of  a  nature  only  to  be 
described  as  princely. 

It  is  an  excellent  proof  of  the  extraordinary 
avidity  with  which  reliable  gossip  from  this  country 
is  read  in  the  United  States.  Curiously  enough, 
there  is  nothing  like  a  corresponding  amount  of 
interest  here  regarding  the  doings  in  the  Great 
Pepublic.  No  English  paper  would  find  it  worth 
while  to  pay  an  American  journalist  even  a  fifth 
of  the  sum  for  similar  services. 
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A  Page  of  f  arse> 


JESTING  WITH  LOVE. 

Clipper,  .  Warsaw. 

Once  on  a  time  a  merry  maid 

Said  :  "  I  will  jest  with  love  ! 
Armoured  by  pride,  I'm  not  afraid 

Of  all  the  god's  above  ! 
I'll  clip  this  cunning  Cupid's  wings 

If  he  attack  my  heart ; 
And  when  in  tender  words  he  sings, 

I'll  force  him  to  depart  ! " 

Mere  men  fall  victims  to  maids'  wiles  ; 

But  gods  their  tactics  know  ! 
Great  Cupid  hears  the  threat  and  Smiles, 

And  slyly  bends  his  bow  ! 
The  arrow  flies.    The  maid  defies  ! 

Love  leaves  at  her  behest ! 
But,  ah  !  she  finds,  'mid  tears  and  sighs, 

Love's  dart  fixed  in  her  breast  ! 


TO  MOTHER. 

Times,  ChicaSo. 

Among  the  cherished  faces 

Pictured  on  Memory's  walls, 
Among  familiar  voices 

That  sound  through  Memory's  halls, 
The  loving  face  of  mother 

Is  the  dearest  face  I  see, 
•  The  gentle  voice  of  mother 

Has  the  sweetest  sound  to  me. 

When  dark  waves  of  despondency 

Across  my  spirit  roll, 
And  bright-eyed  Hope  no  longer  seems 

To  cheer  my  troubled  soul — 
When  friends  prove  false,  and  Faith  and  Trust 

Seem  dead  within  my  breast, 
Ah  !  then  I  think  of  mother's  love, 

The  truest  and  the  best. 

My  thoughts  turn  backward  then 

To  childhood's  days  so  bright, 
When  all  the  world  was  full 

Of  joy  and  hope  and  light, 
When  by  my  mothers  knee  I  sat, 

Her  soft  hand  on  my  brow, 
And  listened  to  the  songs  she  sang  — 

The  songs  of  long  ago. 

Though  other  ties  may  broken  be, 

And  other  friendships  fail, 
'Gainst  mother's  love  and  trustfulness 

No  power  can  prevail ; 
True  as  the  never-failing  stars 

Her  faithful  heart  will  prove. 
Oh  !  what  a  priceless  treasure  is 

A  mother's  deathless  love  ! 


EARTH  AND  THE  RAIN  SIREN. 

Der  Citizen,  Hanover. 

I  saw  thee  in  a  deep  abyss, 
And  now  thou  com  est  from  the  sky  ; 

Wilt  give  me  back  the  full,  warm  kiss 
I  gave  to  be  remembered  by1? 

Ah,  me  !  thy  touch  is  light  as  death, 

A  strange  chill  lingers  in  thy  breath. 

And  I  must  know  the  whole  sad  truth  ; 

Whence  passed  the  passion  that  was  thine 
When  first  I  knew  thee  in  thy  youth 

And  thou  didst  raise  thy  lips  to  mine  ? 
Down  in  the  dark  of  that  abyss 
Thy  face  grew  pale  at  my  swift  kiss. 

Thy  breast  was  dight  with  white  foam  flowers. 
Thy  lips  were  lithe  and  warm  and  sweet, 

But  dark  with  shame  were  all  thine  hours, 
The  stones  were  hard  beneath  thy  feet. 

I  pleaded  for  thy  faith  in  vain, 

The  sun  had  gold  for  thee  to  gain. 

The  sun  hath  stolen  thy  soul  ?    Ah,  me  ! 

Thou  lovest  the  sun,  and  sought  to  rise 
To  heaven  in  his  arms,  but  he 

Didst  hurl  thee  backward  from  the  skies  ! 
And  breathless,  cold  and  void  of  strength, 
Thou  fall'st  on  my  poor  lips  at  length. 

Well,  thou  art  welcome  as  thou  art ; 

My  soul  is  parched  for  lack  of  love, 
Thou  quench'st  the  fever  of  my  heart, 

And  bring'st  a  blessing  from  above  ! 
I  am  refreshed  by  thy  chill  breath, 
Though  kissing  me  thou  fall'st  in  death  ! 

 =s®333QQ>3©2£3=  

PARTING. 

Ina,  in  the  World,  London. 

Thou  askest  why  I  go  who  knowest  well 

All  that  mine  eyes  and  lips  so  feebly  tell  ! 

Dearest,  the  burden  is  too  great  to  bear  ; 

I  go,  because  I  dare  not  live  so  near. 

I  cannot  cease  to  love  at  thy  command, 

Nor  watch  thee  day  by  day,  nor  clasp  thy  hand — 

Thy  touch  is  agony  ;  I  cannot  dwell 

For  ever  twixt  the  flame  of  Heaven  and  HelJ 

So  bid  me  leave  and  worship  thee  afar. 

As  some  lost  wanderer,  his  one  lone  star. 

If  thou  hadst  e'er  been  trivial,  false,  and  vain 

I  might  have  lingered  on  in  joy  and  pain  ; 

I  might  have  been  thy  slave  in  hope  and  fear, 

Restless  with  longing,  yet  no  whit  more  near. 

But  thou  wast  ever  loyal,  fair,  and  true. 

And  almost  told  me  what,  I  fear.  I  knew. 

So  let  me  go,  an  outcast,  from  thy  sight 

Into  the  sunless  day  and  moonless  night. 

While  youth,  and  strength,  and  all  that  lives  of  me 

Abide  for  evermore  absorbed  by  thee. 
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^ttestions  Worth  0iscrassiOfu 


WHAT  IS  COURAGE? 

Oorriere  del  Mattino,  Naples. 


FEW  years  ago,  while  on  a  visit,  my 
hostess  handed  me  a  book  containing 
several  questions  to  which  the  friends 
of  the  house  were  requested  to  write 
answers.  One  of  these  questions  was  : 
"What  are  you  afraid  of?"  and  as  it 
was  after  dinner  I  wrote  "Nothing." 


?  When  I  left  the  house  I  found  that 

it  was  freezing  hard,  and  I  had  to  walk  very  care- 
fully, for  I  was  afraid  I  should  fall ;  then  it  struck 
nae  that  my  answer  was  rather  foolish.  When  I 
reflected  how  small  a  thing  will  make  us  feel  brave 
•or  timid,  I  was  led  to  consider  the  whole  question 
of  courage. 

Courage  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  beautiful, 
Out  also  one  of  the  most  necessary  qualities.  It  is 
ISO  much  admired  and  respected  that  its  existence 
in  an  individual  covers  a  multitude  of  sins;  even 
cowards  pretend  to  be  brave.  Gallant  deeds  call 
forth  the  applause  of  everyone,  the  hero  is  the 
most  honoured  of  men ;  cowards,  on  the  contrary, 
•are  despicable. 

Now,  what  is  courage  ?  We  all  fancy  that  we 
know  what  it  is  until  we  are  asked  to  define  it, 
when  we  discover  that  it  is  not  so  easy  to  explain 
■in  what  it  consists.  If  we  take  any  one  act  into 
consideration,  and  gather  the  opinions  of  a  number 
of  people  upon  it,  we  shall  find  them  in  many 
•respects  widely  different.  For  instance,  psycho- 
logists, after  having  considered  the  act  of  suicide 
from  every  point  of  view,  are  divided  in  opinion  as 
to  whether  it  is  a  sign  of  courage  or  cowardice. 

We  are  continually  meeting  not  only  with  such 
•differences  of  opinion,  but  also  with  opposing 
■elements  in  the  very  character  of  the  author  of  a 
particular  act.  I  knew  a  French  officer  who  had 
shown  conspicuous  bravery  on  the  field  of  battle, 
yet  who  was  so  afraid  of  what  his  comrades  and 
relations  would  think,  that  he  basely  deserted  a 
young  woman,  whom  he  fondly  loved,  because  she 
was  not  of  equal  rank  with  himself. 

Here  we  have  courage  and  cowardice  in  the  one 
individual,  and  that  is  a  common  occurrence. 

Few,  if  any  of  us,  are  brave  in  everything  ;  we 
.show  great  courage  in  some  things,  and  great 
cowardice  in  others.  Some  sailors  will  face  the 
fiercest  hurricane  without  fear,  yet  will  not  sail  on 
Friday  for  any  consideration ;  delicate  women,  who 
scream  with  terror  at  the  sight  of  a  mouse  or  a 
black  beetle,  will  boldly  run  the  risk  of  catching  a 
fatal  complaint  through  attending  a  sick  person. 

Then,  again,  the  same  deed  may  be  courageous 
■or  not,  according  to  circumstances.   If  a  man  i  uraps 


over  a  bridge  into  the  water  to  save  a  fellow- 
creature,  we  say  he  is  a  brave  man  ;  but  if  the 
would-be-rescuer  cannot  swim,  he  is  foolish,  not 
brave. 

Ability  and  will  must  be  in  agreement,  or  the 
action  is  not  a  proof  of  bravery.  He  who  ventures 
to  do  something  which  he  is  not  capable  of  doing, 
can  hardly  be  called  brave.  The  child  who  goes 
up  to  a  tiger  in  order  to  play  with  it,  does  not  show 
contempt  of  danger,  but  ignorance  of  it. 

It  would  therefore  appear  that  there  must  exist 
a  knowledge  of  the  danger,  and  an  ability  to 
grapple  with  it,  before  an  action  can  be  called 
courageous  ;  but  having  arrived  at  this  conclusion, 
we  are  confronted  by  the  fact  that  we  must  nob 
push  the  proposition  very  far,  because  when  our 
knowledge  of  the  danger  and  our  ability  to  grapple 
with  it  are  both  great,  there  is  no  further  question 
of  courage. 

There  is  no  courage  in  meeting  danger  when  you 
know  that  you  have  every  chance  of  winning  ;  it 
might  even  be  cowardice  not  to  do  so,  although  not 
a  few  would  look  upon  retreat  as  an  act  of  pru- 
dence. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  boundary  lines  between 
courage,  prudence,  and  cowardice  are  very  fine,  anc£ 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  decide  under  which  head 
an  action  shall  be  placed. 

General  Skobeloff,  one  of  the  most  dashing  com- 
manders of  recent  years,  said  that  there  was  not  a 
being  in  existence  who  had  real  courage — that  is, 
who  was  not  filled  with  fear  when  he  thought  of 
death  and  wounds  ;  and  the  Russian  general  has 
told  us  that  in  an  action  he  did  not  dare  seek  any 
shelter  from,  or  give  the  slightest  thought  to,  the 
bullets  of  the  enemy  lest  he  should  be  seized  with  a 
paroxysm  of  terror. 

If  we  go  back  to  history  we  find  another  example 
in  Henry  IV.  of  France,  who  led  in  the  battle 
because  he  feared  that  he  would  run  away  if  he 
were  not  in  front  where  there  was  no  chance  of 
flight.  Yet  both  of  these  men  are  classed  among 
those  famous  for  their  bravery. 

Real  courage  consists  in  doing  a  thing  with  full 
consciousness  of  the  danger  or  consequence  of 
doing  it,  and  not  doing  it  under  the  influence  of 
excitement ;  but  an  examination  of  the  circum- 
stances of  gallant  deeds  shows  us  that  almost  all  of 
them  are  due  to  impulse. 

The  instances  of  heroic  deeds  performed  after 
full  consideration  of  all  the  danger  are  rare,  for 
courage  often  vanishes  upon  reflection.  But  that 
alone  is  courage,  and  the  best  examples  of  it  are  to 
be  found,  not  in  the  annals  of  war,  not  always  even 
in  the  history  of  exploration  and  the  like,  but  in 
the  story  of  those  who  have  done  what  is  right  in 
the  ordinary  routine  of  everyday  life. 
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HOW  ARE  HIEROGLYPHICS 
DECIPHERED? 


Vom  Fels  zum  Meer, 


Stuttgart. 


j£  HE  deciphering  of  inscriptions  in  un- 
known characters  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  ancient  times  has  for 
the  learned  investigator  a  charm  which 
arises  as  much  from  curiosity  as  from 
the  desire  to  learn.  The  zest  with 
which  one  works  upon  a  newly-found 
text  is  maintained  until  the  last  sign 
is  reached,  quite  independent  of  the  contents.  It 
is  a  kind  of  mental  gyn\ nasties,  which  never  pro- 
vokes a  feeling  of  fatigue  nor  exhausts  one's 
patience. 

The  first  consideration  in  connection  with  an 
inscription  to  be  deciphered  is  its  genuineness,  as 
it  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  work  upon  a 
spurious  document.  Imitations  are  quite  common, 
many  of  them  being  done  so  skilfully  that  only  an 
experienced  eye  can  detect  the  fraud. 

The  expert  proceeds  to  make  an  examination  of 
the  material  on  which  the  inscription  is  written, 
the  way  the  signs  are  grouped,  the  form  and 
arrangement  of  individual  characters,  and  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  the  inscription. 

Having  decided  that  the  inscription  is  genuine, 
the  next  point  is  to  know  the  exact  spot  where  it 
was  discovered,  for  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  it 
is  of  great  importance  to  know  this.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  an  inscription  discovered  in  Syria, 
Babylonia,  Cartha,ge,  or  Egypt  will  in  all  probability 
have  been  written  in  some  ancient  form  of  the 
languages  of  those  places ;  and  as  the  majority  of 
the  written  characters  of  those  tongues  are  well 
known,  it  follows  that  there  is  not  so  much  difficulty 
in  making  up  the  words. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  characters  do  not 
belong  to  the  languages  of  the  places  in  which  the 
stone  or  papyrus  is  found,  but  are  recognised  as 
those  of  the  language  of  a  neighbouring  country  ; 
this  gives  us  some  important  historical  information. 

Thirdly,  the  text  has  to  be  carefully  gone 
through,  the  legible  signs  carefully  noted,  and  the 
worn  places  eagerly  scanned  for  a  line  or  any  mark 
or  portion  of  an  obliterated  letter  which  will  assist 
in  the  filling  up  of  the  gap. 

This  is  pretty  easy  when  dealing  with  monuments 
of  stone,  but  in  the  case  of  an  inscription  which  has 
been  quickly  written  in  the  ordinary  handwriting 
of  the  people,  on  papyrus,  wood,  earthenware,  and 
similar  materials,  it  is  quite  a  work  of  art  ;  for  the 
signs  are  run  into  each  other,  are  ornamented  with 
flourishes  and  improperly  shaped,  or  are  often  so 
much  alike  that  a  mistake  is  very  easy. 

Another  difficulty  is  the  many  abbreviations,  the 
sense  of  only  a  few  of  which  is  to  be  guessed  by  aid 
of  the  context,  just  as  we  write  £  s.  d.,  %,  and  others 
for  the  sake  of  brevity.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
in  order  to  be  able  to  decipher  these  latter  inscrip- 
tions an  acquaintance  with  those  on  the  monuments 
is  necessary,  in  addition  to  a  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country. 


The  last  condition  is  an  essential  point  in  the 
deciphering  of  all  inscriptions.  As,  however,  most 
of  the  ancient  tongues  are  dead,  only  a  few  of  them 
having  .been  preserved  in  their  old  form  (such  as 
Hebrew),  recourse  must  be  had  to  those  languages 
which  are  derived  from,  or  closely  connected  with, 
the  ancient  ones,  and  which  are  now  in  use. 

Thus  experience  has  proved  that  the  Babylonian 
cuneiform  writing  and  the  Phoenician  text  are 
deciphered  by  means  of  the  Semitic  sister-tongues 
— Hebrew,  Arabic,  Syriac,  etc.  In  some  cases, 
however,  the  modern  form  is  so  different  that  it  is 
of  little  use,  and  others  must  be  called  in  to  assist. 

Having  recognised  the  language  of  the  inscrip- 
tion, and  bearing  in  mind  all  the  circumstances  of 
its  discovery,  the  expert  has  now  to  distinguish 
the  individual  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and,  by  means 
of  comparison,  to  find  out  the  grammatical  forms 
and  the  exact  meanings  of  the  words. 

This  is  not  a  hard  task  in  an  alphabet  of  twenty 
or  thirty  letters,  but  when  the  number  reaches 
1,500— this  is  true,  although  scarcely  credible — of 
the  most  diverse  signs,  a  vast  amount  of  labour  and 
patience  is  required. 

When  an  inscription  of  this  latter  kind  is  placed, 
before  him,  the  expert  (having  by  an  examination, 
of  the  text  and  a  consideration  of  all  attendant 
circumstances,  obtained  an  idea  of  the  period  to 
which  the  inscription  has  reference)  looks  around 
for  some  text,  in  a  known  language,  which  is 
probably  a  translation  of  all  or  part  of  the  text 
before  him. 

Perhaps  there  may  be  a  Greek  manuscript,  treat- 
ing of  the  time  and  place  of  the  undeciphered  in- 
scription, from  which  it  will  be  possible  to  gain 
sufficient  information  to  read  some  of  the  unknown 
text,  and  thereby  obtain  a  key  to  the  whole. 
Proper  names  are  especially  valuable  ;  indeed 
proper  names  alone  have  opened  the  way  to  an 
understanding  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and 
the  consequent  unravelling  of  these  ancient 
writings. 

Take,  as  examples,  the  Royal  names  of  Ptolemaios.. 
Berenike,  and  Kleopatra  (in  their  Greek  forms)  ; 
these  have  given  the  key  to  the  deciphering  of 
many  inscriptions.  They  have  enabled  us  to  recog- 
nise the  letters  which  stand  for  a,  b,  e,  i,  k,  1,  ffi, 
n,  o,  p,  r,  s,  t,  which  are  quite  sufficient  for  decipher- 
ing other  Royal  and  Imperial  names,  and  also 
many  strange  letters  which  were  found  to  be  com- 
binations. 

It  was  also  noticed  by  means  of  these  names 
that  the  vowels  were  often  omitted,  another  very 
important  point ;  thus  P-s-m-th-k  representing 
Psamethik. 

A  further  weighty  discovery  was,  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  letters  of  the  alphabet,  there 
were  a  large  number  of  syllable  signs  employed  in 
the  making  up  of  words  of  both  one  or  several 
syllables. 

We  will  suppose  that  we  use  an  asterisk  (*)  to 
represent  the  syllable  str  (star).  The  Egyptians 
were  able  to  make  the  following  combinations  by 
means  of  a  vowel  :— str,  s-tr,  st-r,  str-.  This  dis- 
covery opened  up  a  large  field  to  those  who  under- 
took the  work  of  deciphering,  and  it  has  been 
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made  use  of  to  a  large  extent  with  the  happiest 
results. 

It  was  also  found  that  in  some  inscriptions  it  was 
customary  to  add  a  picture  after  a  word  in  order  to 
show  its  meaning,  or  to  form  a  word  with  the  help 
of  an  alphabetical  or  syllabic  sign  ;  thus  King 
would  be  followed  by  the  figure  of  a  king  with 
crown  and  sceptre.  This  idea  was  gradually 
modified  to  the  extent  of  using  one  figure  to 
represent  a  class  of  objects;  the  figure  of  a  four- 
footed  creature,  for  instance,  would  be  placed  after 
all  names  of  animals. 

Abstract  words  and  ideas  were  similarly  repre- 
sented ;  all  words  denoting  eating,  drinking,  speak- 
ing, etc.,  were  followed  by  a  man,  in  a  crouching 
position,  with  his  right  hand  up  to  his  mouth  ; 
purity  was  indicated  by  a  flame  ;  such  words  as 
wind,  air,  storm,  had  a  ship's  sail  next  to  them  ; 
and  so  on.  These  figures  are  decidedly  useful ;  for 
some  words  have  more  than  one  meaning,  and  others 
are  so  much  alike  that  mistakes  are  easily  made. 

Armed  then  with  such  other  inscriptions  as  may 
be  of  use,  and  assisted  by  the  knowledge  (on  the 
above,  and  many  other  points  concerning  the 
changes  which  certain  signs  undergo  in  different 
positions,  etc.)  gained  in  more  or  less  extensive 
experience,  the  expert  sets  to  wTork. 

The  following  will  give  an  idea  of  the  method  of 
procedure.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  line 
as  read  from  right  to  left. 


The  first  sign  (a  half  circle)  is  t ;  the  one  under 
it,  when  followed  by  (what  is  intended  to  be)  an 
eagle,  is  a  ;  the  fourth  sign  corresponds  to  sh  ;  thus 
we  get  task.  The  triangular  sign  underneath  the 
fourth  is  a  class  sign,  indicating  boundary  or  limit, 
and  a  reference  to  the  Coptic  language  shows  that 
it  has  a  word  similar  to  task  which  means  houndary. 

The  figure  of  a  rush  stuck  in  a  clump  of  earth  is 
the  second  word  ;  that  is  r  s.  The  Copts  have  a 
word  res  which  means  southern,  and  Plutarch  tells 
us  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  indicated  by  a  rush 
the  southern  portion  of  anything.  The  eye  is  equal1 
to  ir,  which  means  to  make  ;  the  double  representa- 
tion of  a  ship's  sail  means  i,  and  coming  after  a 
verb  indicates  the  participle  of  a  passive  verb  ; 
thus  we  get  was  made. 

The  tenth  sign  (an  owl)  is  m,  and  means  in.  The 
next  is  supposed  to  be  a  notched  palm-branch  ;  this 
is  r-n-p,  and  indicates  something  which  repeats  itself 
periodically  ;  we  find  that  this  is  used  for  year.  It 
has  a  t  (half  circle)  after  to  denote  the  feminine, 
and  a  sun's  disk  as  a  "  class  "  sign  for  year.  The 
eight  strokes  which  follow  show  us  the  number  of 
years. 

Our  translation  is  therefore   "(The)  Southern 

Boundary  (which)  was  made  in  the  8th  year  -" 

This  is  the  beginning  of  an  inscription  on  a  stone 
found  in  Nubia  relating  to  an  incident  which 
occurred  more  than  2,000  years  before  the  Christian 
Era 


HOW  HIGH   CAN    A  BALLOON 
ASCEND  ? 

Les  Annales,    Paris. 

r^S||§^^^  ANY  people  imagine  that  by  making 
W^m^^Mi"    a  *)a^oon  sufficiently  voluminous  and 
Wyi'SSr    ^§nt  ft  *s  Possible  to  ascend  to  pro- 
i #^=ii==^f    digious  heights  in  the  air,  and  eyen 
reach  the  limits  of  the  atmosphere. 
Thus,  we  have  recently  heard  people 
talk  °f  ascents  of  twenty  miles  in 
connection  with  those  little  balloons, 
provided  with  registering  appliances 
for  measuring  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at 
different  altitudes,  with  which  experiments  have 
lately  been  made. 

These  little  atmospheric  gauges  have  been  the 
means  of  obtaining  some  valuable  information,  and 
it  is  expected  that  even  better  results  will  be  ob 
tained  in  course  of  time.  One  of  them  reached  a 
height  of  four  and  a  half  miles,  and  another  four 
and  three-quarter  miles. 

Captain  Eenard,  the  director  of  the  aerostatic 
workshops  at  Chalais-Meudon,  conceived  the  idea 
of  obtaining  meteorological  observations  by  means 
of  these  little  balloons. 

He  first  of  all  made  calculations  as  to  the  height 
to  which  the  aerial  buoys  could  be  made  to  ascend, 
and  from  his  very  exact  reckoning  it  appears  that 
it  is  a  very  erroneous  notion  to  suppose  that  it  is 
possible  to  exceed  certain  limits. 

Other  -things  being  equal,  the  volume  of  the 
balloon  increases  with  the  height  to  which  it  is  to 
ascend.  To  attain  an  altitude  of  six  miles  or  so 
with  the  fine  material  which  Captain  Eenard  has 
succeeded  in  making,  a  capacity  of  only  a  few 
cubic  yards  is  required  ;  but  to  double  that  altitude 
it  requires  a  capacity  of  almost  as  many  hundreds 
of  cubic  yards  ;  to  quadruple  it  the  capacity  would 
have  to  be  millions  of  cubic  yards. 

A  few  figures  will  make  this  clearer.  The  volume 
of  one  cubic  yard  is  sufficient  to  reach  a  height  of 
12,000  yards  ;  10  cubic  yards  are  required  to  reach 
18,400  yards  ;  640  cubic  yards  to  reach  30,000  yards  ; 
80,000  cubicyards  to  reach  42,300  yards ;  and,  finallj-, 
to  reach  an  altitude  of  50,000  yards  a  capacity  of 
1,250,000  cubic  yards  would  be  required. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  balloons  are 
not  burdened  with  luggage,  and  are  made  of  the 
lightest  material. 

Captain  Eenard  has  kept  within  the  limit  ot 
20,000  yards,  for  which  he  requires  a  balloon  with  a 
capacity  of  115,000  cubic  yards.  Everything  is 
done  to  make  it  as  light  as  possible,  and  he  thus  has 
a  chance  of  obtaining  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere at  an  altitude  of  20,000  yards. 

 «=33Q3QQ>g®  ;>   

Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connors  engagement  with  The  Star, 
in  which  he  undertook,  on  severing  his  connection 
with  that  paper,  to  pJbstain  from  having  anything 
to  do  with  another  daily  paper  in  London  for  three 
years,  terminates  at  the  end  of  June. 

The  evergreen  Tay  Pay  announces  his  intention  of 
starting  a  new  halfpenny  evening  paper  as  soon  as 
he  can  arrange  it  after  that  date. 
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POISONED. 

Gazetta  di  Torino,  Turin. 


ygjjl^  N  connection  with  deaths  from  poisoning 
3Cjf\§&  it  is  the  belief  of  the  general  public  that 
"SSIMfr.    it  is  an  easy  thing  for  an  expert  to 

f*'1^  recognise  in  the  human  body  the  pre- 
>  sence  and  nature  of  any  kind  of  poison. 
This  was  no  doubt  true  when  mineral 
poisons  were  almost  the  only  ones  in 
use ;  so  much  knowledge  had  been 
acquired  concerning  the  conduct  of  these  poisons 
that  it  became  a  comparatively  easy  task  for 
analysts  to  determine  by  what  poison  a  person  had 
been  killed. 

But  with  the  discovery  of  alkaloids,  that  is,  the 
active  principles  of  poisonous  plants — aconitine 
from  aconite  or  wolf's-bane  ;  strychnine  from  nux 
vomica  ;  atropine  from  belladonna;  veratrine  from 
hellebore,  etc.— the  state  of  things  was  altogether 
changed. 

Poisons  or  not,  almost  all  organic  substances, 
whether  of  vegetable  origin  (like  the  alkaloids)  or 
of  mineral  origin,  contain  no  other  essential 
elements  than  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
carbon,  which  also  constitute  almost  exclusively, 
the  fibre  of  our  tissues. 

The  different  poisons  are  made  up  by  various 
combinations  and  proportions  of  these  elements, 
just  as  we  form  a  large  variety  of  words  by  means 
of  different  combinations  of  letters. 

In  the  complex  chemical  phenomena  called 
putrefaction — the  return  of  the  once  animated 
molecules  to  inorganic  chaos— it  happens  that  the 
atoms  of  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  carbon 
combine  in  exactly  the  same  proportions  and  cha- 
racteristic arrangement  as  poisonous  substances. 

Selmi,  Brieger,  Gautier,  and  others  have  demon- 
strated that  poisons,  similar  to  the  worst  of  the 
vegetable  alkaloids  and  called  ptomaines,  are  formed 
in  dead  bodies  by  the  fermentation  of  albuminous 
matter,  the  fermentation  being  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  action  of  microbes. 

This  being  so,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  confound 
such  a  naturally-formed  poison  with  some  alkaloid 
introduced  into  the  body  from  outside,  and  to  mis- 
take for  an  indication  of  murder  or  suicide  the 
ordinary  process  of  decomposition. 

There  are  many  instances  in  support  of  this 
statement.  About  twenty  years  ago  Zuelzer  and 
Lonnenschein  obtained  from  a  decomposed  body  a 
drug  which  dilated  the  pupil  of  the  eye  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  atropine  (the  active  principle  of 
belladonna) ;  the  effects  of  strychnine  greatly  re- 
•  semble  those  of  the  virus  of  tetanus  ;  from  the 
body  of  a  man  drowned  while  fishing — it  had  been 
under  water  for  some  months — the  experts  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  a  "base"  having  all  the 
characteristics  of  veratrine. 

As  a  last  instance,  a  man  who  was  on  his  trial  for 
poisoning  his  wife  was  acquitted  because  two  clever 
chemists  obtained  from  a  dead  body  a  ptomaine 
which  caused  just  the  same  symptoms  as  those 
caused  by  the  alkaloid  found  in  the  body  of  the 
wife. 


But  the  analysts  have  further  difficulties  to  con 
tend  with.  Poison  does  not  remain  separate  in  the 
body  ;  it  mixes  with  other  substances,  and  even 
with  the  decayed  tissues,  so  that  an  alkaloid  and  a 
ptomaine,  or  naturally-formed  poison,  may  produce 
such  a  combination  that  in  many  cases  experts  will 
find  it  impossible  to  come  to  any  safe  conclusion. 

When  the  examination  takes  place  soon  after 
death,  they  may  be  able  to  say  that  the  quantity  of 
poison  found  could  or  could  not  have  been  produced 
naturally,  but  even  this  is  not  an  easy  nutter. 

These  facts  concerning  the  difficulties  of  analysis 
will  serve  to  show  those  who  have  a  blind  faith  in 
the  all-powerfulness  of  modern  science,  that  the 
subject  is  not  so  simple  as  it  may  appear,  and  that 
it  is  well  not  to  rely  exclusively  upon  the  testimony 
of  the  analysts  where  a  human  life  is  at  stake. 


There  died  in  Illinois,  recently,  a  very  remark- 
able Yankee.  He  was  the  first  person  to  make  the- 
kind  of  combination  of  interests  now  commonly 
called  a  trust.  In  1859,  Orange  Judd  bought  the 
copyrights  of  all  the  American  publications  on 
agriculture  that  had  any  vogue.  With  these  he 
conducted  a  large  publishing  business,  and  also- 
edited  The  American  Agriculturalist. 

He  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  scientific  farming 
and  probably  did  a  great  deal  of  good.  >• 

There  is  still,  however,  a  great  prejudice  in 
America  against  what  is  called  book-farming,  and 
any  man  whose  crops  have  turned  out  badly  is  sus- 
pected of  having  been  reading  Orange  Judd's  books 
too  much,  and  working  in  the  old-fashioned  way* 
not  enough. 

The  paper  that  Mr.  Judd  conducted  for  so  many 
years  is  a  very  prosperous  periodical,  and  is  held  ia 
high  regard  by  progressive  farmers. 

The  great  journalistic  event  of  the  month  ot 
February  will  be  the  appearance  of  The  Sketch,  a 
new  illustrated  sixpenny  weekly,  timed  to  appear 
on  the  1st,  which  comes  out  under  the  a?gis  of  The 
Illustrated  London  News.  I  have  been  favoured 
with  a  glance  at  an  advanced  copy  of  The  Sketch, 
and  from  it  have  no  hesitation  in  prophesying  that 
it  will  be  a  great  success. 

The  Sketch  is  to  be  the  same  size  superficially  as 
The  Pa/l  Mall  Budget,  but  is  to  contain  fifty  per- 
cent, more  matter,  and  is  I  am  glad  to  say  to  be 
without  that  objectionable  feature  of  pages  in 
which  reading  matter  and  advertisements  are  to> 
all  appearances  inextricably  mixed. 

The  idea  of  Mr.  Clement  Shorter,  who  is  to  add 
the  editing  The  Sketch  to  his  already  responsible 
work  of  editing  The  Illustrated,  is  to  so  conduct  his 
paper  as  to  interest  everybody,  to  bring  it  right  up 
to  date,  and  to  crowd  it  with  illustrations  by  the 
best  artists.  It  is,  in  short,  to  be  a  combination  of 
art  and  actuality. 

Under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Shorter,  the  able 
and  experienced  management  of  the  Messrs  Ingram, 
and  with  the  enormous  prestige  and  boundless 
resources  of  The  Illustrated  London  Xews  at  the 
its  back,  a  paper  could  scarcely  start  under  more 
favourable  auspices. 


PEARSON'S  MONTHLY, 


HOW  WAS  THE   SOLAR  SYSTEM 
MADE  ? 

Journal,  Gallipolis. 

JBGT  MAGINE,  if  you  can,a  great  nebulous  mass 
Jp^Kj^  of  gases  and  meteoric  stones  revolving 
'ISjfflKW,  slowly  in  space  around  its  own  centre, 
liyfe^  subject  always  to  the  mysterious  power 
jJnKSh.    of  gravitation,  and  with  a  mean  diameter 

of  5,500  times  1,000,000  miles.    It  was  of 
3mEL     that  mass,   "without  form   and  void," 

that  our  solar  system  was  made.  To 
many  readers  of  this  article  that  statement  will  be 
startling  ;  to  all  of  them,  perhaps,  the  figures  that 
I  have  given  are  simply  inconceivable. 

And  yet  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
our  sun  and  its  eight  planets  had  their  origin 
in  that  great  chaotic  mass  of  matter.  There  is  as 
little  doubt  of  it  as  there  is  of  the  gradual  evolu- 
tion of  plants  from  the  primitive  simplicity  of 
weed -life  to  the  luxuriant  beauty  of  their  present 
growth,  and  of  this  no  well-informed  person  has 
any  doubt  at  all.  The  proofs  are  simply  over- 
whelming. 

But  if  our  solar  system  was  formed  out  of 
that  nebulous  mass,  the  process  must  have 
been  a  work  of  thousands  of  years ;  how  then 
shall  we  interpret  that  Scriptural  line,  "In 
six  days  God  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth"? 
It  is  a  matter  of  unmixed  wonder  to  me 
that  ten  people  out  of  twelve  take  the  word 
"days"  as  used  in  that  line  to  mean  days  as  we 
iivide  the  time,  of  twenty-four  hours  each.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  means  nothing  of  the  kind.  It 
means  periods  of  time,  of  course,  but  very  long 
periods.  We  have  the  warrant  of  the  Bible  itself 
for  the  assumption  that  "  God's  days  are  as  a 
thousand  years." 

I  have  spoken  of  an  original  mass  of  nebulous 
matter,  composed  of  gases  and  meteoric  stones,  and 
with  a  diameter  of  5,500,000,000  miles.  You  will 
naturally  ask  why  the  mass  was  assumed  to  have  a 
diameter  of  a  certain  extent.  The  answer  to  that 
question  is  found  in  the  radical  distance  of  the 
planet  Neptune  from  the  sun,  which  is  2,750,000,000 
miles,  the  diameter  of  its  orbit  being  twice  the 
radius,  or  5,500,000,000  miles.  As  Neptune  is  the 
outermost  planet  of  our  system,  it  marks  the 
boundary  of  the  nebulous  matter  from  which  the 
system  was  formed. 

As  this  mass  of  matter  slowly  revolved  in  space 
it  assumed  a  globular  shape.  The  particles  com- 
posing it  were  held  together  by  gravitation  :  and 
as  the  rotation  continued,  there  was  a  gradual  con- 
densation in  the  centre.  That  centre,  in  the  course 
of  time,  became  a  nucleus  of  solid  matter,  in  which 
there  was  great  heat.  There  was  heat  throughout 
the  mass,  but  it  was  greatest  at  the  centre. 

Then  the  nucleus  began  to  throw  off  heat,  and  the 
mass  shrunk  and  condensed  more  and  more.  And 
the  more  it  shrunk,  the  hotter  the  centre  became, 
and  the  more  rapid  was  the  rotation.  The  slow 
rotation  of  the  mass  had  made  it  globular  in  shape  ; 
but  as  the  rotation  increased,  the  globe  became 
flatter  and  natter,  until  it  assumed  the  form  of  a 
disc. 


At  a  certain  stage  of  this  flattening  process  the 
law  of  gravitation  became  inoperative  ;  it  could 
hold  the  mass  together  as  a  body  no  longer. 

Then  a  ring  of  matter  was  thrown  off  into  space, 
and  the  central  part  of  the  mass,  being  thus  re- 
lieved, again  assumed  a  globular  shape,  again 
shrunk,  condensed  at  the  centre,  increased  in 
rapidity  of  rotation,  flattened,  and  threw  off  a  ring 
of  matter.  This  was  repeated  several  times,  and 
then  the  centre  of  the  mass,  haying  reached  the 
last  stage  of  shrinkage  and  condensation,  and  with 
it  the  greatest  possible  heat,  became  the  sun. 

The  rings  that  were  thrown  off  during  these 
repeated  actions  of  the  central  mass,  obeying  a. 
universal  law,  begin  in  their  turn  to  rotate  around 
the  densest  part  of  the  matter  that  composed  them. 
They  contracted,  condensed  at  the  centre,  and 
threw  off  rings,  as  the  original  mass  had  done. 

This  is  a  simple  and  easily  understood  explana- 
tion of  the  famous  nebular  hypothesis  promulgated 
by  Laplace.  It  is  accepted  by  the  most  eminent 
astronomers  and  scientists  as  the  only  reasonable 
solution  of  the  great  mystery  of  creation.  Accord- 
ing to  it  the  nucleus  of  the  original  mass  formed 
the  sun,  the  nucleus  of  each  secondary  mass  formed 
a  planet,  and  the  nucleus  of  each  ring  thrown  off 
from  a  secondary  mass  formed  a  planet's  satellite. 

Our  earth  was  one  of  the  rings  thrown  off  from, 
the  original  mass,  and  it,  in  turn,  threw  off  a  ring, 
which  became  the  moon.  The  seven  other  planets 
of  our  system  were  formed  in  the  same  way. 

It  is  supposed  by  some  astronomers  that  a  ninth 
ring  was  thrown  off'  between  Mars  and  Jupiter, 
which  became  disintegrated,  and  that  the  matter 
that  composed  the  ring  formed  the  asteriods  that 
have  their  orbit  between  those  two  planets. 

That  view  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the 
distance  from  Mars  to  Jupiter  is  about  340,000,000- 
miles,  which  exceeds  the  gradual  increase  of  dis- 
tance between  the  sun  and  the  planets.  Therefore, 
they  say  a  ring  must  have  been  thrown  off  there. 

As  to  the  proofs  of  Laplace's  hypothesis,  it  is  not. 
my  purpose  to  enter  upon  a  scientific  discussion  of 
them  here.  On  the  contrary,  I  desire  to  avoid 
everything  of  a  strictly  scientific  and  technica7 
nature*  Fortunately,  a  statement  of  that  kind  i? 
not  necessary  to  put  before  you  the  strongest 
evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  theory  ;  they  exist 
in  facts,  and  conditions  that  even  a  child  may 
readily  understand.  I  will  give  four  or  five  of 
them  very  briefly  : — 

First,  we  know  that  the  earth  is  hotter  in  the- 
interior  than  it  is  on  the  surface,  because  when 
deep  wells  and  mines  are  sunk  there  is  an  average- 
increase  of  heat  of  one  degree  to  every  fifty  feet. 
This  heat  could  not  have  been  received  from  the- 
outside  since  the  earliest  geological  age,  for  the- 
reason  that  #it  would  have  destroyed  life  and 
vegetation.  Therefore,  it  must  have  been  in  the 
centre  of  the  earth  before  the  existence  of  life  on 
the  surface. 

As  the  heat  comes  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  to 
the  surface,  which  it  is  compelled  to  do,  according 
to  well-known  laws,  it  is  given  off  into  space,  and 
this  radiation  must  have  been  going  on  from  the- 
formation  of  the  globe.    Going  back,  therefore,  to- 
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the  beginning,  we  must  conclude  that  there  was  a 
time  when  the  earth  was  a  molten  mass,  and  before 
that  nothing  but  fiery  vapour.  In  other  words,  it 
was  originally  a  part  of  the  nebulous  mass  that 
revolved  in  space. 

We  know  that  the  sun  is  losing  heat  all  the  time  ; 
therefore,  there  must  have  been  a  time  when  it  had 
vastly  more  than  it  has  now.  We  know,  too,  that 
bodies  contract  as  they  cool ;  therefore,  there  must 
have  been  a  time  when  the  sun  was  much  larger 
than  it  is  now. 

Indeed,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  it  was 
once  but  a  mass  of  fiery  vapour  filling  the  great 
space  now  occupied  by  our  solar  system.  The 
planets  could  then  have  had  no  separate  existence  ; 
they  must  have  formed  a  part  of  the  nebulous  mass. 

The  fact  that  the  planets  all  revolve  around  the 
sun  in  the  same  direction,  from  west  to  east,  and 
that  they  move  almost  in  the  same  plane,  one  with 
another,  is  a  strong  proof  that  they  were  all  once  a 
part  of  the  sun's  bulk ;  in  other  words,  a  strong 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  nebular  hypothesis. 

More  than  all  this,  the  spectroscope  has  shown  us 
nebulous  masses  in  various  parts  of  the  heavens,  all 
having  the  conditions  that  have  been  assumed  for 
the  mass  out  of  which  our  system  was  formed. 

They  are  unquestionably  throwing  off  heat  and 
condensing,  just  as  our  mass  did,  and  we  are  thus 
permitted,  by  the  glorious  achievements  and  inven- 
tions of  scientists,  to  see  the  work  of  world-making 
actually  going  on.  A  notable  instance  of  this  is  in 
the  constellation  Orion,  where  it  has  been  noticed 
for  years. 

The  last  proof  that  I  will  cite  is  right  in  our  own 
system,  the  condition  of  the  planets  Jupiter  and 
Saturn.  The  telescope  enables  us  to  see  violent 
•disturbances  that  must  be  produced  by  heat.  It  is 
-evident  that  they  have  not  yet  cooled  off  sufficiently 
to  sustain  life  ;  in  other  words,  that  their  mass,  so 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  earth,  has  not  yet 
reached  its  cooler  stage. 

All  these  facts,  it  seems  to  me,  substantiate  the 
nebular  hypothesis ;  indeed,  we  could  hardly  ask 
for  stronger  proof  of  its  truth  short  of  a  direct 
revelation  from  the  Creator  himself. 

But  our  own  solar  system  is  not  the  limit  of  that 
hypothesis.  The  spectroscope  has  shown  us  that 
fixed  stars  are  all  akin  to  our  sun.  They  have  the 
same  elements,  the  same  characteristics,  and  virtu- 
ally the  same  conditions.  Why,  then,  is  it  not 
reasonable  to  assume  that  all  space  was  originally 
filled  with  nebulous  masses,  which,  like  that  of  our 
system,  shrunk,  condensed,  radiated  heat,  and  threw 
-off  secondary  masses  to  form  planets  and  satellites  1 
True,  Laplace's  theory  does  not  attempt  to 
.account  for  the  origin  of  the  nebulae,  the  chaotic 
matter  that  existed  before  the  formation  period  ; 
but  we  must  remember  that  there  is  a  point  beyond 
which  the  human  mind  cannot  go  in  its  researches : 
there  are  things  that  we  cannot  comprehend,  that 
we  shall  never  be  able  to  comprehend. 

The  origin  of  the  universe  is  one  of  them.  An- 
other is  the  extent  of  outer  space.  We  cannot  con- 
ceive of  anything  without  a  physical  limit,  and  yet 
space  must  be  without  a  limit  ;  for  if  it  have  a 
boundary,  what  is  beyond  itl 


CAN   STAMMERING  AND  STUTTER- 
ING BE   CURED  P 

W.  H.  Mills  of  the  Tooting  Oral  Sehool,  in  Echo,  London. 

y$P^L  ^  °^       ^au^ts  °f  tne  Present  age  seems 
"SlSrolS    t0    6  a  Sowing  tendency  to  neglect 
2$M&$L    tlie  art  °f  sPeakinS  distinctly,  partly 
ffMS^    due,  no  doubt,  to  the  struggle  for 
:#5Sfir     existence    and    the  ever-increasing 
^SJSfe    necessity  to  push  forward  frantically 
(Sj^sty'     towards  the  front  ranks  of  life  ;  and 
one  of  the  gravest  consequences  of  this 
neglect  is  a  great  increase  of  stammering,  lisping, 
and  even  graver  defects  of  speech  amongst  the 
younger  members  of  the  community,  and  stammer- 
ing seems  to  be  most   common  amongst  men — 
possibly  because  their  occupations  bring  them  more 
into  public  notice.    In  the  correspondence  columns 
of  most  papers  nowadays  how  very  frequently  is  the 
inquiry   met   with,    "  How    can   stammering  be 
cured?" 

Before  speaking  of  its  cure,  however,  I  should 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  parents  and  teacher^ 
of  the  young  generally  to  what  is  of  far  more  im- 
portance— namely,  its  prevention — so  that  the 
coming  generation  of  young  children  may  be  pre- 
vented from  acquiring  this  sad  habit  of  speech. 

Whenever  a  young  child  exhibits  a  tendency  to 
stammer,  the  parents  or  teachers  should  invariably 
repeat  the  word  that  the  child  stammers  over, 
making  him  repeat  it  after  them  till  he  saj's  it 
firmly  and  correctly.  This  should  be  done  all 
through  the  day — it  is  very  simple,  but,  if  perse- 
vered in,  the  habit  will  disappear  in  three  or  four 
months  in  nearly  every  case.  If,  however,  the  bad 
habit  is  already  in  the  family,  no  doubt  the  case 
will  take  longer  to  cure,  and  when  older  members 
of  the  family  stammer,  the  child  should  be  sent 
away  to  school. 

Again,  all  young  children  should  be  taught  to 
read  out  aloud,  pronouncing  each  word  distinctly — 
this  habit  is  very  much  neglected  in  many  of  our 
schools — and  when  children  are  inclined  to  stam- 
mer, great  attention  should  be  paid  to  their  reading 
aloud,  and  at  least  one  hour  daily  should  be  given 
to  it.  Words  should  be  read  out  also,  as  they  are 
arranged  in  most  spelling-books,  beginning  with 
the  same  letter,  of  course  graduated  according  to 
the  child's  age  and  knowledge. 

The  habit  of  stammering  need  never  be  allowed 
to  grow  on  a  child,  if  care  be  taken  to  check  it 
when  young.  One  little  boy  I  had  in  my  school 
entirel}''  lost  it  in  three  months,  and  that  without 
any  special  teaching  whatever,  only  the  ordinary 
daily  reading  aloud.  Whenever  he  stopped  at  a 
word  I  repeated  it,  and  made  him  do  so  after  me 
(at  first  four  or  five  times  were  necessary,  but  soon 
once  was  sufficient),  and  then  go  back  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sentence. 

When  all  this  is  neglected,  however,  in  the  early 
years,  children  who  are  nervous  develop  a  hasty, 
nervous  way  of  speaking,  which  often  becomes,  by 
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the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  a  bad  case  of  stam- 
mering or  lisping. 

I  have  had  young  men  come  to  me,  seventeen 
years  old,  whose  speech  was  quite  unintelligible. 
The  parents  say,  "  Oh,  he  will  outgrow  it  as  he 
gets  older";  but,  unfortunately,  he  doesn't,  and 
they  suddenly  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  the  boy  is 
sadly  handicapped  for  the  battle  of  life  when  they 
want  him  to  go  out  into  the  world.  Then  someone 
who  can  cure  him  is  most  anxiously  sought  for. 

But  there  is  no  "  royal  road  "  to  cure  stammering, 
any  more  than  for  any  other  real  good  desired. 
The  end  can  only  be  -obtained  by  hard  work  and 
constant  practice.  But  I  will  give  a  few  hints  on 
the  way  I  set  about  to  cure  stammering,  and  if 
those  who  suffer  from  this  unpleasant  habit  will 
follow  my  directions  carefully,  they  will  gradually 
cure  themselves. 

Persons  should  begin  by  thinking  which  letters 
they  chiefly  stammer  on.  I  have  found  tjcie  most 
generally  troublesome  to  be  p,  b,  m,  t,  d,  n,  s,  w,  k, 
and  g,  also  the  vowel  sounds  a,  e,  o,  i,  pronounced 
short,  as  in  the  words  at,  end,  ox,  and  if. 

All  persons  do  not  experience  the  same  difficulties, 
most  people  having  six  or  eight  difficult  letters  ; 
but  the  majority  of  these  difficulties  are  overcome 
generally  after  about  three  months'  practice,  while 
there  are  usually  two  or  three  which  remain 
stumbling  blocks  for  some  time  longer.  When  the 
pupil  has  decided  which  letters  he  most  needs  to 
practise,  he  should  write  out  lists  of  words  begin- 
ning with  those  letters,  each  word  having  a  different 
vowel  sound.  Take  p  for  example.  There  should 
be  seventeen  different  words,  for  we  have  seventeen 
distinct  vowel  sounds  in  common  use  in  our 
language  : — Path,  paw,  pool,  pout,  pose,  pert,  puss, 
puff,  pot,  pat,  peck,  pick,  pile,  poise,  pain,  peace, 
pure. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  each  of  these  vowel  sounds 
is  quite  different.  These  words  should  be  read  out 
aloud  till  they  can  all  be  said  slowly  and  distinctly 
without  any  stammering.  All  the  other  letters 
should  be  taken  in  the  same  way,  and  when  all  of 
them  can  be  said  straight  down,  then  about  eight 
or  ten  words  of  the  same  sound  should  be  placed  in 
a  line,  and  read  off  like  this — Path,  palm,  park, 
party,  parse,  pardon,  parlour,  parch,  paw,  port, 
pork,  pause,  pawn,  paucity,  Paul,  porter,  and  so  onj 
with  all  the  other  vowels. 

All  the  other  letters  in  our  language  should  be 
written  out  and  practised  in  the  same  manner ; 
and  when  they  are  all  mastered,  the  vowel  sounds, 
when  they  occur  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  should 
be  similarly  treated.  Especially  I  find  people 
stammer  over  the  ones  mentioned  above,  of  which 
I  here  give  a  few  examples :— End,  elder,  ever, 
every,  extra,  effort,  eddy,  effigy,  ox,  of,  on,  oddity, 
occur,  office,  officer,  officious,  at,  axe,  as,  am,  account, 
add,  accurate,  attention,  it,  if,  irritate,  illness, 
illicit,  itself,  innocent,  its. 

Pupil's  should  practise  one  hour  at  a  time,  and, 
when  possible,  twice  daily.  Much  better  results 
are  obtained  if  the  reading  is  practised  in  the 
presence  of  a  friend,  but  this  latter  is  not  always 
possible,  for  obvious  reasons.  This  is  all  very  dry 
work,  but  it  must  be  persevered  in  until  all  the 


difficult  letters  are  overcome  ;  about  six  months' 
of  regular  practice  two  hours  daily  will  do  it  in 
most  cases. 

Besides  the  above,  for  a  little  change  I  advise  the 
pupil  to  learn  some  piece  of  poetry  and  repeat  it 
out  aloud,  first  by  himself,  afterwards  to  some; 
member  of  his  family.  Something  easy  should  be 
chosen  at  first,  such  as  "We  are  Seven."  This  must 
be  read  slowly,  word  by  word,  till  a  whole  line  is. 
mastered  ;  the  second  line  or  verse  should  not  be 
taken  till  the  hrst  is  pronounced  perfectly  without 
stammering,  and  the  same  piece  should  be  read 
every  day  till  completely  mastered.  Should  any 
special  difficulty  be  met  with  in  a  word,  the  exer- 
cise on  that  sound  should  be  read  through  till  the 
sound  can  be  repeated  easily,  and  then  the  poetry- 
tried  again. 

When  one  piece  has  been  mastered,  another 
should  be  taken.  Marc  Antony's  speech  over  the 
dead  body  of  Brutus  is  a  capital  one  for  thia 
practice.  I  have  generally  found,  by  the  time  this 
speech  is  well  repeated,  the  cure  is  complete,  and 
that  the  pupil  can  speak  well  slowly.  After  this- 
perfection  will  soon  be  reached  by  care  being  taken 
to  speak  slowly  and  deliberately  till  all  hesitation 
has  vanished.  A  good  plan  when  tempted  tc 
stammer  is  to  shut  the  mouth  and  think  intelli- 
gently Avhat  form  the  lips  or  tongue  are  required 
to  take  for  the  word  which  is  to  be  said ;  then  a. 
firm  effort  of  the  will  will  place  them  in  the 
desired  position.  I  hope  your  readers  will  make 
use  of  these  few  hints  ;  those  who  do  will  be  well 
satisfied  with  the  results  of  their  efforts. 


WHICH  IS  THE  ORIGINAL 
LANGUAGE  ? 

La  Correspondencia  de  Espana, 


Madrid. 


OLONEL  FREY,  of  the  French  Marine 
Infantry,  has  recently  made  known  tc* 
the  world  an  idea  at  which  he  has- 
arrived  after  long  and  careful  study, 
and  which  will  certainly  cause  some 
excitement  among  philologists  ana 
ethnologists.  It  is  that  the  Annamite 
tongue,  which  has  been  ascribed  quite 
a  secondary  place  in  the  classification  of  languages, 
and  hitherto  received  very  little  attention  at  the 
hands  of  scholars,  is  really  the  mother  of  all  lan- 
guages. 

The  subject  is  treated  in  a  very  original  manner 
by  Colonel  Frey.  He  shows  the  similitude  of  the 
Annamite  with  the  Semitic,  Celtic,  Soudanese,  and 
Indo-Chinese  languages,  giving  new  etymologies 
of  many  ordinary  words  by  means  of  Annamite 
roots. 

He  points  out  that  words  in  use  among  the 
Dahomeyans,  some  of  the  Soudan  tribes,  the 
Bretons,  Basques,  Esquimaux,  Gauls,  and  others, 
are  the  same  (allowing,  in  some  cases,  for  modifica- 
tions which  naturally  occur  in  course  of  time)  as 
the  words  jn  the  Annamite  tongue  ;  and  he  com- 
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pares  customs  and  primitive  ideas  of  religion  in 
support  of  his  contention  that  it  is  to  this  obscure 
language  that  we  must  attribute  the  maternity  of 
'human  speech. 

The  following  will  give  an  idea  of  his  method  of 
derivation  of  words  from  Annamite  roots.  The 
Latin  word  lepus  (hare)  and  the  French  vrord  poule 
(hen),  poulet  (chicken) — compare  the  English  pullet 
— are  made  up  of  the  same  roots  ;  le  (venerated) 
and  poo  (animal) ;  these  words  designate  animals 
venerated  by  certain  races.  The  word  poo  is  found 
in  caput  (head),  the  etymology  of  which  is  cao  (ex- 
tremity, summit),  and  poo ;  in  such  words  as 
poulain  (colt),  and  also  in  poisson  (fish),  from  poo 
and  isse  (river).  In  some  languages  the  word  poo 
•becomes  changed  into  pis  or  pas  and  plias,  so  that 
we  get  piscis,  which  can  be  taken  to  pieces  like 
poisson  ;  elephas  (elephant),  which  is  p)lias  (poo)> 
€ind  ele  (high). 

That  portion  of  the  colonel's  attempt  to  prove 
that  Annamite  is  an  original  language  which  is 
based  upon  the  similarity  of  primitive  religious 
ideas  is  certainly  novel.  Among  all  primitive 
people,  he  says,  the  commencement  of  religion  is 
the  worship  of  mud,  clay,  etc.,  and  these  words  are, 
an  a  great  number  of  languages,  synonymous  with 
father,  mother,  venerated  (object  or  being).  Did 
not  the  ancients  look  upon  the  earth  in  the  light  of 
a  foster-mother  !  and  did  they  not  venerate  her  as 
the  principle  of  existence  ! 

He  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that,  among  these 
same  peoples,  the  words  used  for  father,  mother, 
venerated  (being),  are  also  (usually)  employed  to 
designate  an  animal  whose  flesh  they  do  not  eat, 
not,  as  is  generally  believed,  from  a  hygienic  point 
of  view,  or  because  the  animal  is  looked  upon  as 
*'  unclean,"  but  because  the  flesh  is  that  of  an 
unimai  held  in  reverence,  the  fetish  of  the  people. 

The  colonel  gives  three  examples  in  support  of 
his  argument.  Ma,  may,  me,  in  many  tongues, 
mean  mamma,  mother,  woman,  venerated  (being 


or  object),  pond,  morass,  mud,  slime,  etc.  Ma  is 
the  name  of  an  Egyptian  goddess ;  it  is  also  the 
name  given  by  some  of  the  Soudanese  tribes  to  the 
lamentin  (or  sea-cow),  which  they  regard  as  the 
originator  of  their  race. 

Ba,  bay,  baba,  fa,  signify  father,  papa,  venerated, 
god,  water,  river,  mire,  slime,  etc.  In  Annamite 
pa  ovpha  means  father,  body,  earth,  muck,  Bouddba. 
(Pkas  is  animal,  and  in  Senegalese  it  is  horse.) 
Moreover,  baba  is  Esquimaux  for  seal,  which  is  a 
variety  of  the  lamentin. 

The  words  ga  or  ca,  ge,  gae,  mean  great,  high, 
venerated,  earth,  muck,  goddess  of  the  earth,  and, 
among  some  tribes,  some  domestic  animals,  in- 
cuding  gallinacre,  or  domestic  fowls.  The  Gauls 
took  the  cock  as  their  emblem,  and  would  not  eat 
the  flesh  of  fowls  ;  it  is  quite  possible  that  their 
name  is  derived  from  Ga  (see  Gallia,  Gallic)  which 
means  fowl  in  some  languages. 

It  thus  appears,  says  Colonel  Frey,  that  the  idea 
that  man  came  from  mud  is  pretty  general ;  but 
whereas  the  Biblical  account  of  the  creation  of 
man  is  that  he  came  direct  from  dust,  the  belief  of 
primitive  peoples  is  that  man  had  a  forerunner  in 
the  shape  of  some  animal,  which  is  the  fetish,  or 
object  of  worship :  the  lamentin,  seal,  dragon, 
serpent,  hare. 

The  two  last  were  primitively  worshipped  by  the 
Hebrews  long  before  the  birth  of  Moses ;  have  we 
therefore  not  the  right  to  believe  that  our  doc- 
trine of  the  creation  of  man,  which  is  essentially 
Hebraic,  is  posterior  to  the  original  religion  of  this 
people  ? 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Colonel  Frey  does  not 
hesitate  to  push  his  argument  as  far  as  he  possibly 
can.  '  There  is  much  in  what  says  which  is  worth 
attention,  and  though  he  may  be  wrong  in  thinking 
that  all  languages  come  from  Annamite,  it  is  quite 
probable  that  an  investigation  of  the  evidence 
adduced  by  him  may  lead  to  some  further  light 
being  thrown  upon  a  knotty  point. 
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A  STORY  OP  THE  SIEGE  OF  BERLIN. 

Alphonse  Daudet,  in  Echo,  Paris. 


I  were  walking  up  the  Avenue  des 
Champs-Elysees  with  Doctor  V.,  and 
reading  the  story  of  the  Siege  of 
Paris  in  the  walls  and  pavements 
around  us,  perforated  by  shells  and 
broken  by  canister  shot.  Shortly 
before  we  arrived  at  the  Square  de 
l'Etoile  the  doctor  stopped,  and  point- 
ing to  one  of  the  large  corner  houses,  which  are  so 
pompously  grouped  around  the  Arc  de  Triomphe, 
said : —  " 

Do  you  see  those  four  windows  which  open  out 
on  to  that  balcony  up  there  1  During  the  early 
part  of  August,  that  terrible  month  of  1870  which 
was  so  full  of  storms  and  disasters,  I  was  called  to 
that  house  to  attend  a  case  of  apoplexy.  It  was 
the  house  qf  Colonel  Jouve,  a  cuirassier  of  the  First 
Empire,  and  a  man  full  of  glory  and  patriotism. 
He  had  lived  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  the 
Champs-Elysees  in  the  apartments  up  there.  Can 
you  guess  why  ?  In  order  to  assist  at  the  triumphal 
return  of  our  troops.  Poor  man.  The  news  of 
Wissembourg  came  as  he  was  getting  up  from  the 
table.  Reading  Napoleon's  name  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bulletin  of  defeat,  he  had  fallen  as  if  struck  bv 
a  thunderbolt. 

I  found  the  old  cuirassier  stretched  out  upon  the 
floor  of  the  room,  b)is  face  as  rigid  and  as  exjjres- 
sionless  as  if  he  had  received  a  blow  on  the  head 
from  a  club.  Standing,  he  must  have  been  very 
tall ;  lying  down  he  appeared  immense.  His  hand- 
some features,  perfect  teeth,  and  a  head  of  thick, 
white  hair,  made  his  eighty  years  seem  to  be  but 
sixty.  Near  him  knelt  his  grand-daughter,  in 
tears. 

She  resembled  him  very  much.  To  see  them  to- 
gether you  would  have  said  that  they  were  like  two 
Greek  medallions  struck  from  the  same  mould,  only 
the  one  was  old  and  time-worn  and  a  little  irregular 
in  outline,  while  the  other  was  bright  and  perfect, 
like  the  complete  brilliancy  and  softness  of  a  new 
coin. 

The  child's  grief  touched  me.  She  was  the 
daughter  and  granddaughter  of  a  soldier.  Her 
father  was  on  the  staff'  of  MacMahon,  and  the 
figure  of  her  old  grandfather  stretched  before  her 
called  up  in  her  mind  another  image  not  less  ter- 
rible.   I  re-assured  her  as  well  as  I  could,  but  to 


tell  the  truth,  I  had  little  hope.  It  was  a  case  o. 
hemiplegia,  or  paralysis  of  one  side  of  the  body,  and 
at  eighty  one  hardly  ever  recovers  from  that.  For 
three  days  he  remained  in  the  same  motionless  and 
stupefied  condition. 

In  the  meantime  the  news  of  Reichshoffen  had 
arrived  at  Paris.  You  will  recall  in  what  a  strange 
way  the  news  came.  Until  evening  we  believed 
that  the  French  had  gained  a  great  victory,  20,000 
Prussians  killed,  and  the  Prince  Royal  a  prisoner. 
I  do  not  know  by  what  miracle,  by  what  magnetic 
current,  an  echo  of  our  national  joy  found  its  way 
into  the  paralysed  mind  of  the  semi-conscious 
soldier ;  nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  when  I 
approached  his  bed  that  evening  I  did  not  find  the 
same  man.  His  eyes  were  almost  clear  and  his 
tongue  was  recovering  its  usefulness.  He  had  the 
strength  to  smile  at  me  and  to  stammer  twice, 
"Vic-toi-re!" 

"  Yes,  my  dear  colonel,  a  great  victory." 

And  as  fast  as  I  gave  him  the  details  of  Mac 
Mahon's  success,  I  saw  his  features  relax  and  his  face 
grow  brighter. 

When  I  was  leaving  the  grandchild  accompanied 
me  to  the  door.    She  was  pale  and  was  sobbing. 

The  unhappy  child  had  scarcely  strength  enough 
to  answer  me.  The  real  news  about  Reichshoffen 
had  just  been  posted,  announcing  that  MacMahon 
was  in  flight,  and  that  his  army  was  destroyed. 
We  looked  at  each  other  in  consternation.  She  was 
grieving  also  at  the  thought  of  her  father.  For 
myself,  I  trembled  at  the  thought  of  the  grand- 
father. He  surely  would  not  be  able  to  resist  this 
new  shock,  and  what  could  we  do  ?  Let  him  keep 
his  joy  and  the  illusions  which  had  brought  him  to 
life  again.  But  in  that  case  it  would  be  necessary 
to  lie. 

"Very  well,  then,  I  will  lie,"  said  the  heroic  child, 
and  drying  her  tears  quickly,  she  went  back  like  a 
ray  of  sunshine  into  her  grandfather's  room. 

It  was  a  severe  task  which  she  had  undertaken. 
At  first  all  went  well.  The  poor  man's  mind  was 
greatly  weakened,  and  he  allowed  himself  to  be  de- 
ceived as  readily  as  if  he  were  a  child.  But  as  he 
gained  strength  his  mind  became  clearer.  We  had 
to  show  him  the  course  of  the  army's  movements, 
and  to  re-write  the  military  bulletins  for  him.  It 
was  truly  a  pity  to  see  the  pretty  child  bending 
night  and  day  over  the  map  of  Germany,  and 
striving  to  put  everything  together  into  a  glorious 
French  campaign — Bazaine  before  Berlin,  Frossard 
in  Bavaria,  and  MacMahon  at  the  Baltic.  She 
sought  my  advice  in  everything,  and  I  helped  hei 
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as  well  as  1  could  ;  but  it  was  the  old  soldier  him- 
self who  aided  us  the  most  in  this  imaginary  inva- 
sion. He  had  conquered  Germany  so  many  times 
under  the  First  Empire.  He  knew  all  the  cam- 
paigns in  advance. 

"  Now,  this  is  where  they  are  going,  and  that 
is  what  they  are  going  to  do,"  he  would  say, 
and  his  prophecies  were  always  realised,  a  fact 
which  did  not  fail  to  make  him  very  proud. 

Unfortunately  we  never  went  quickly  enough 
for  him  in  capturing  cities  and  winning  battles. 
His  appetite  for  victory  was  insatiable.  Every 
day,  when  I  called  to  see  him,  I  learned  of  a  new 
French  victory. 

"  Doctor,  we  have  taken  Mayence,"  said  the 
young  girl  one  day,  meeting  me  with  a  weary 
smile.  At  almost  the  same  instant  I  heard  a 
joyous  voice  exclaim  from  the  next  room  : — 

"  March  on.  March  on.  In  eight  days  we  shall 
enter  Berlin." 

At  that  moment  the  Prussians  were  not  more 
than  eight  days  from  Paris.  We  considered  at  first 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  take  the  colonel 
into  the  country,  but  as  soon  as  he  got  outside  of 
the  city  he  would  have  found  out  the  true  circum- 
stances, and  I  found  him  still  too  feeble  and  too 
weakened  by  his  great  shock  to  let  him  know  the 
truth. '  We  therefore  decided  to  remain  in  Paris. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  siege  I  went,  to  his  room 
— as  I  recollect — very  much  excited,  and  with  that 
anguish  in  my  soul  which  could  only  be  caused  by 
the  condition  of  our  unfortunate  city,  with  war 
itself  under  our  very  Avails,  and  our  suburbs  them- 
selves converted  into  frontiers.  I  found  my  patient 
proud  and  contented. 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  "  the  siege  has  commenced." 

I  looked  at  him  in  astonishment. 

"  What,  colonel,  do  you  know  ? " 

The  grandchild  turned  toward  me.  "  Yes,  doctor. 
It  is  great  news:    The  siege  of  Berlin  has  begun." 

She  said  this  in  a  perfectly  ^quiet  manner,  keep- 
ing intently  at  her  sewing.  How  could  he  suspect 
anything.  He  was  not  able  to  hear  the  conqueror's 
cannon.  He  could  not  see  his  unhappy  Paris 
broken  down  and  destroyed.  All  he  could  see 
from  his  bed  was  a  part  of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe, 
and  around  him,  in  his  chamber,  the  mementoes  of 
the  first  Empire,  well  calculated  to  sustain  his 
illusions. 

Portraits  of  marshals,  pictures  of  battles,  the  King 
of  Rome  in  his  baby  garments,  large  tables  tilled 
with  Royal  relics,  with  medals  and  bronzes,  the 
island  of  St.  Helena  under  a  glass  globe,  some 
miniatures  representing  the  patron  saint  of  that 
island  dressed  for  a  ball  in  a  yellow  gown  with  leg- 
of-mutton  sleeves — and  all  these  representing  per- 
fectly the  peculiar  charm  of  the  year  1806.  It  was 
this  atmosphere  of  victories  and  conquests,  more 
than  anything  else,  which  made  him  believe  so 
readily  in  the  siege  of  Berlin. 

Beginning  with  this  day,  our  military  operations 
were  much  simplified.  It  was  only  a  matter  of 
patience  to  take  Berlin.  From  time  to  time  the 
old  soldier  was  wearied  too  much,  we  read  him  a 
letter  from  his  son,  an  imaginary  letter,  of  course. 
You  can  readily  imagine  the  despair  of  the  poor 


child,  without  news  of  her  father,  knowing  him 
to  be  a  prisoner,  deprived  of  everything  and  per- 
haps sick,  and  at  the  same  time  having  to  read 
happy  letters  from  him.  At  last  her  determination 
failed  her. 

No  news  came  to  the  colonel  for  somt»  weeks,  and 
finally  he  grew  very  restless  and  con  Id  sleep  no 
longer.  Immediately  a  letter  came  from  Germany, 
and  she  read  it  to  him  gaily,  at  the  same  time 
struggling  to  keep  back  her  tears.  The  colonel 
listened  attentively,  smiled  in  an  appreciative 
manner,  approved,  criticised,  and  explained  to  us 
the  meaning  of  the  troublesome  passages.  But 
he  especially  enjoyed  the  answers  which  he  sent 
to  his  son. 

"  Never  forget  that  you  are  a  Frenchman,"  said 
he  once.  "  Be  generous  to  the  unfortunate  people- 
Do  not  let  the  invasion  bear  too  heavily  upon  them.17 

.And  then  would  come  some  recommendations,  some 
delightful  precepts  on  the  respect  which  we  owe  to 
woman.  It  was,  indeed,  a  true  military  code  of 
honour  for  the  use  of  conquerors.  With  these  he 
also  intermingled  some  general  considerations  of 
political  matters,  on  the  conditions  of  peace  which 
should  be  imposed  upon  the  conquered  country, 
and  in  that,  I  must  say,  he  was  not  exacting. 

"The  indemnity  of  war,  nothing  more.  What 
good  would  it  do  to  take  their  provinces  from 
them  1  Can  we  make  a  new  France  out  of  Ger- 
many 1 " 

He  said  this  in  a  firm  voice,  and  there  seemed 
to  be  so  much  candour  in  his  words,  such  a  beau- 
tiful, patriotic  faith,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to 
be  moved. 

During  all  this  time  the  siege  was  going  on,  but 
not  the  siege  of  Berlin,  unfortunately.  The  weather 
was  severe,  and  the  misery  was  intensified  by  bom- 
bardments, epidemics,  and  famine.  Nevertheless, 
thanks  to  our  care  and  efforts,  and  to  the  inde- 
fatigable tenderness  that  was  shown  him  by  every- 
one, the  old  soldier's  peace  was  not  disturbed  for  a 
moment.  Until  the  end  I  was  able  to  procure  him 
white  bread  and  fresh  meat. 

There  was  only  enough  for  him,  however,  and  you 
can  imagine  nothing  more  touching  than  those 
repasts  of  the  poor  old  grandfather,  so  innocent]  y 
selfish,  he  on  his  bed,  laughing  happily,  and  beside 
him  his  dear  granddaughter,  somewhat  pale  because 
of  her  privations,  guiding  his  hand,  helping  him  to 
drink,  and  assisting  him  at  everything. 

Then,  strengthened  by  the  meal,  amid  the  com- 
forts of  his  warm  room,  the  cold  wintry  wind  and 
the  snow  beating  against  the  windows,  the  old 
cuirassier  would  tell  us  about  his  campaigns  in  the 
north,  and  relate  for  the  hundredth  time  the  story 
of  that  unfortunate  retreat  from  Russia,  when  they 
had  nothing  to  eat  but  frozen  bread  and  horseflesh. 

"Do  you  realise  it,  my  child?"  he  said.  "We 
actually  had  to  eat  the  flesh  of  horses  !" 

She  did,  indeed,  understand  it  well.  For  two 
months  she  had  not  eaten  anything  else.  As  the 
days  went  by  our  task  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  gaining  strength  of  our  patient.  The  enfeebled 
state  of  his  mind  and  body,  which  had  helped  us 
much  until  now,  began  to  disappear. 

Two  or  three  times  the  terrible  volleys  upon  the 
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Maillot  Gate  had  caused  him  to  jump,  his  ear 
having  become  as  keen  as  that  of  a  hunting  dog. 
"We  had  to  invent  a  second  victory  of  Bazaine  at 
Berlin,  and  tell  him  that  the  cannon  were  being 
fired  from  the  Invalides  as  a  salute  in  honour  of 
the  victory.  One  day,  when  we  had  pushed  his 
bed  close  to  the  window,  he  saw  the  National 
Guards  assembling  on  the  avenue. 

"  What  are  those  troops  doing  there  1 "  he  de- 
manded :  and  we  heard  him  grumbling  : — 
"  What  a  show  !  What  a  showing  !  " 
Nothing  more  came  of  this,  but  we  saw  that 
henceforth  we  must  take  the  greatest  precautions. 
Unfortunately  we  did  not  take  enough.  One 
evening  as  I  was  coming  in  the  child  came  to  me, 
greatly  troubled — 

"The  troops  are  going  to  enter  the  city  to- 
morrow," she  said. 

Was  the  old  soldier's  door  open  ?  It  must  have 
been,  for  I  now  remember  that  his  appearance  was 
strangely  altered  that  evening.  It  is  probable  that 
he  had  heard  us.  Only  we  spoke  of  the  Prussians, 
and  he  thought  of  the  French  and  of  the  triumphal 
entrance  for  which  he  had  been  waiting  so  long, 
with  MacMahon  marching  down  the  Avenue  amid 
flowers  and  the  flourish  of  trumpets,  his  son  at  the 
marshal's  side,  and  he  up  above  on  the  balcony,  in 
a  grand  uniform  like  that  which  he  had  worn  at 
Lutzen,  saluting  the  tattered  flag  and  the  powder- 
stained  eagles. 

Poor  Colonel  Jouve.  He  had  undoubtedly 
imagined  that  we  would  hinder  him  from  viewing 
the  grand  return  of  the  troops,  in  order  to  avoid 
too  great  excitement  on  his  part.  So  he  spoke  to 
no  one  ;  but  on  the  following  day,  at  the  same  hour 
that  the  Prussian  battalions  were  entering  the  long 
avenue  which  leads  from  Maillot  Gate  to  the 
Tuileries,  the  window  up  there  opened  softly,  and 
the  colonel  appeared  upon  the  balcony,  his  helmet 
on  his  head,  his  sword  at  his  side,  and  in  the  com- 
plete uniform  of  a  cuirassier. 

I  still  asked  myself  by  what  effort  of  will,  by 
what  new  hold  upon  life,  he  had  thus  been  able  to 
put  himself  again  in  harness.  One  thing  that  I  am 
sure  of,  however,  is  that  he  must  have  been  greatly 
astonished,  standing  there  behind  the  railing,  to 
find  the  streets  so  empty  and  so  quiet,  the  blinds 
of  all  the  houses  closed,  and  all  Paris'  as  gloomy  as 
a  pest-house.  He  must  have  been  astonished, 
especially  at  the  singular  appearance  of  the  flags, 
which  were  white,  with  red  crosses  upon  them,  and 
furthermore  at  the  fact  that  there  was  nobody  in 
the  streets  to  greet  the  soldiers. 

For  a  moment  he  appeared  to  think  that  he  had 
been  deceived.  But  no.  Behind  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe  there  was  a  confused  clatter  and  a  black 
line  which  advanced  steadily.  Then,  little  by  little, 
the  peaks  of  the  helmets  began  to  glisten,  the 
drums  began  to  sound,  and  through  the  Arc  de 
1'Etoile  burst  the  triumphal  march  of  Schubert. 

Then,  in  the  dreadful  silence,  a  terrible  cry  was 
heard  :  "  Aux  armes  !  Les  Prussiens  !  "  And  the 
four  Uhlans  of  the  advance  guard  saw  high  above 
them  on  the  balcony  a  tall  old  man  stagger  and 
fall  prone  upon  the  floor.  Colonel  Jouve  was 
dead. 


HOW  THE  EARTH  ESCAPED  IN  1832. 

Inter  Ocean,  Chicago. 

fHE  fear  of  cornets  is  a  periodical  malady 
which  never  fails  to  reappear  when 
the  certain  approach  of  one  of  these 
bodies  is  announced ;  and  fear  and 
apprehension  did  seem  to  be  scientifi- 
cally justified  regarding  the  return  of 
the  little  comet  of  Biela  in  1832,  the 
same  comet  now  sweeping  through  our  own 
heavens.  Damoiseau,  in  calculating  the  date  of  its 
reappearance,  had  found  that  the  comet,  on  the 
29th  of  October,  1832,  before  midnight,  would  cross 
the  plane  in  which  the  earth  moves — the  only  place 
where  a  comet  would  be  liable  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  earth. 

The  passage  of  the  comet,  according  to  the  calcu- 
lation, would  take  place  in  the  plane  just  a  little 
within  the  orbit  of  the  earth — that  is,  just  before 
midnight  on  that  date,  a  part  of  the  terrestrial 
orbit  would  be  occupied  by  the  comet. 

This  prediction,  supported  by  full  scientific  autho- 
rity, was  duly  published  in  all  the  journals  of  the 
time.  We  can  imagine  the  profound  sensation 
which  it  caused.  All  was  over  with  us  !  The  end 
of  time  was  at  hand  !  The  earth  was  about  to  be 
shattered,  pulverised  by  the  shock  of  the  comet  ! 
It  was  the  theme  of  all  conversations.  The  most 
firmly-poised  minds  were  shaken  for  an  instant. 

However,  one  question  remained  to  be  answered, 
and  this  question  the  journals  had  neither  asked 
nor  thought  of : — 

"At  what  point  in  our  immense  orbit  would  our 
earth  be  found  on  the  29th  of  October,  1832,  before 
midnight,  at  the  moment  when  the  comet  would 
cross  this  orbit  at  the  one  particular  point  1 " 

Calculations  very  quickly  solved  this  difficulty. 
Arago  wrote  in  Annuary  for  1832  : — 

"  The  passage  of  the  comet  very  near  to  a  certain 
point  in  the  terrestrial  orbit,  will  take  place  on  the 
29th  of  October  before  midnight ;  now,  the  earth 
will  arrive  at  this  point  on  the  30th  of  November, 
in  the  morning— that  is  to  say,  more  than  a  month 
afterward.  We  have  now  only  to  remember  that 
the  mean  speed  of  the  earth  in  her  orbit  is  about 
674,000  leagues  a  day,  and  a  very  simple  calculation 
will  prove  that  the  comet  will  pass  the  earth  at  a 
distance  of  more  than  twenty  million  leagues." 

All  happened  as  had  been  predicted,  and  the  earth 
escaped  once  more  with  nothing  more  serious  than 
the  fear  and  perturbation  of  her  inhabitants. 


The  negro  race  in  America  has  an  organ  called 
The  Appeal,  which  is  issued  simultaneously  in 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  St.  Paul,  and  Min- 
neapolis. There  are  other  papers  written  by 
negroes,  but  none  so  ambitious  as  this,  which  cir- 
culates 100,000  copies  weekly.  There  are  many 
negro  writers,  and  some  of  them  show  ability.  The 
ablest  poet  among  them  lives  in  an  Ohio  city,  and 
manages  the  lift  in  a  small  hotel.  He  hates  his 
work,  but  cannot  give  it  up  as  he  is  unable  to  live 
by  his  verses. 
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DRDEAL  BY  POISON  ON  THE  CONGO. 


Die  Katholischen  Missionen, 


Berlin. 


£.NE  of  the  greatest  social  evils  of  the 
Congo  negroes  is  the  orcleal  by  poison 
(Nkassa).  In  the  great  Congo  country 
it  is  this  stupid  superstition  that  does 
the  most  harm  ;  and  the  fact  that  more 
negroes  die  a  cruel  death  in  consequence 
of  this  superstition  than  die  in  war  or 
from  disease  should  be  sufficient  proof. 
For  years  missionaries  have  tried  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  religious  views  of  the  Congo 
negroes,  but  it  has  been  most  difficult,  for  it  is  just 
in  this  matter  that  the  negroes  are  so  close,  partly 
from  shame,  as  foreigners  generally  make  fun  of 
what  they  hear,  and  partly  from  fear  lest  the  gods 
avenge  themselves  on  the  betrayers  of  their  secrets. 
Still,  the  following  facts  are  not  far  out  : — 

All  the  sickness,  misfortune,  adverse  fate,  and 
especially  death,  are  not,  in  the  eyes  of  the  negroes, 
to  be  ascribed  to  Providence,  or  to  the  forces  of 
Nature,  but  to  the  hostile  spirits  or  gods,  or 
charmers,  called  "Ndotschi."  When  a  negro  is 
taken  ill,  a  Ndotschi  is  working  for  his  destruction. 
When  anyone  dies  it  is  a  Ndotschi  who  has  taken 
his  life,  or,  as  they  say,  who  has  eaten,  him. 

All  negroes  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  "  We  are,  it  is  true,  less  than  the  white  men," 
they  say  ;  "  but  still  we  are  not  as  the  animals, 
having  no  soul  at  all."  They  believe  the  souls  of 
the  dead  to  remain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
villages,  in  the  woods,  or  in  their  graveyards,  which 
generally  adjoin  a  wood. 

The  souls  of  the  wicked  or  life-eaters  are  tortured 
in  a  place  called  u  blunschi,"  whence  there  is  no  re- 
demption. The  souls  of  the  good  visit  their  own 
graves  from  time  to  time,  and  it  is  the  custom  to 
have  placed  on  the  graves  figures,  plates,  jugs,  and 
especially  bottle?,  sometimes  to  the  number  of  fifty 
and  more,  and  these  are  filled  with  alcohol  or  palm- 
wine,  that  the  departed  spirits  may  refresh  them- 
selves. And  no  negro,  however  much  he  may  like 
brandy,  will  ever  dare  to  steal  it  from  the  graves. 

While  the  Ndotschi  are  the  life-eaters,  the 
"banta  ba  Nsambi"  are  the  men  of  God.  The 
latter  are  good  and  kind,  and  their  bodies  are 
like  those  of  normal  men  ;  the  Ndotschi,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  wicked  and  greedy,  and  have, 
besides  a  large  stomach,  a  little  magic  sack  (man- 
kunda)  in  their  breast,  which  is  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  personality  with  the  gift  of  a  charmer. 

With  the  help  of  this  charmer  the  Ndotschi  con- 
quers the  life  of  his  neighbour  and  eats  him,  not  in 
a  natural  but  in  an  invisible  way,  as  befits  a  spirit. 
Hence  his  name  life-eater,  not  soul-eater  as  some 
missionaries  call  him.  The  operation  may  last  for 
years,  so  that  the  victim  only  loses  his  strength 
very  gradually — gets  slowly  thinner  and  thinner  till 
he  dies, 

As  the  Ndotschi  practise  their  cruel  business  by 
night,  the  negro  endeavours  to  be  at  home  before 
sunset  as  much  as  possible  ;  and,  as  they  can  make 
themselves  invisible,  the  negro  protects  himself  by 


wearing  amulets,  in  the  form  of  little  bells,  tails  of 
small  animals,  etc. 

Once  the  missionary  entered  the  sleeping  apart- 
ment of  a  Congo  chief,  and  saw,  stationed  on  both 
sides  of  the  door,  several  idols  with  the  most 
frightful  faces,  and  armed  with  little  knives.  Herr 
Roller  took  up  one  of  these  fetishes  in  his  hand  to 
look  at  it  more  closely,  when  the  chief  Hew  at  him, 
exclaiming, 

"  Tschina,  tschina  [forbidden]  !    Oh,  the  white 
man!" 

A  handsome  present  was  then  promised  the  chief 
if  he  would  allow  the  fetish  to  be  taken  to  Europe. 

"  Never,  at  any  price  !  "  he  replied  ;  "  for  these 
idols  have  already  protected  me  so  long,  and  they 
have  prevented  the  Ndotschi  entering  my  abode  in 
the  night,  and  therefore  I  am  safe  from  death." 

Another  mode  of  protection  from  the  Ndotschi  is 
the  painting  of  the  body. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  priests  (Ganga),  with  the 
help  of  the  gods,  and  medicines,  to  make  the 
Ndotschi  harmless,  to  snatch  them  away  from  their 
victims,  or  to  find  them  out  when  they  have  been 
the  cause  of  death,  and  to  convict  them  of  their 
crime  by  the  ordeal  by  poison. 

Herr  Roller  gives  many  instances  of  the  mischief 
wrought  by  the  ordeal  by  poison.  At  one  death- 
bed, where  he  was  present,  the  Ganga,  who  was 
trying  to  discover  the  wicked  Ndotschi  who  wTas 
the  cause  of  the  sickness,  made  the  most  terrible 
noise  with  his  musical  instruments,  partly  to  pre- 
vent the  Ndotschi  entering  the  dwelling,  and  also> 
to  make  himself  important  in  the  eyes  of  the 
negroes. 

When  all  was  quiet  again,  a  woman  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning  went  about  the  village  for 
about  half -an -hour,  howling,  and  crying,  and 
screaming,  and  singing,  "  He  is  ill,  his  life  [muntu]  ■ 
has  been  taken ;  Ndotschi,  wicked  man,  bring  it 
back  ;  woe  to  him  and  to  me  if  thou  eat  him." 

Later,  negroes  came  to  weep  about  the  hut.  They 
were  in  holiday  costume,  including  the  red  umbrel- 
las. While  they  peeped  through  any  little  crevices 
into  the  hut  they  shouted  to  the  dying  man,  "  He 
is  dead,  iai,  iai,  iai ;  cursed  be  the  Ndotschi  who 
has  eaten  his  life,"  etc. 

Meanwhile  the  Ganga  declared  to  be  the  Ndotschi 
that  negro  who  the  night  before  had  played  the 
part  of  the  "  Tuta" — that  is,  he  with  his  mouth  full 
of  water  had  promised  to  restore  life  to  the  sick 
man.  The  Tuta  denied  the  accusation,  but  as  the 
sick  man  breathed  his  last  the  same  evening,  the 
accused  took  refuge  in  the  woods,  and  a  few  days 
later  wrent  to  the  mission  station  to  beg. 

Then  he  sought  a  priest  to  clear  him  of  the  suspi- 
cion of  being  the  Ndotschi,  but  in  vain,  so  in  the 
presence  of  a  number  of  negroes  he  drank  the 
poison,  and  in  three  hours  was  dead. 

It  is  useless  for  the  missionaries  to  persuade  the 
accused  to  fly.  The  suspected  Ndotschi  makes  it  a 
matter  ,of  honour  to  drink  the  poison,  believing 
God  will  interfere  when  they  are  innocent,  and  in 
any  case  glad  to  be  assured  that  they  have  not  the 
life  of  the  dead  in  their  stomach.  To  get  rid  of  the 
guilty  Ndotschi  is  ordered  by  the  gods,  and  there- 
fore a  good  work. 
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BREAD  IN  ANCIENT  TIMES. 


fl'lgemeine  Zeitung, 


Munich. 


MONG  the  Greek  aristocrats,  of  whom 
Homer  gives  us  a  description,  bread 
was  not,  as  with  us,  simply  an  adjunct 
to,  but  an  essential  portion  of,  the  prin- 
cipal meal  of  the  day.  The  chiefs  of  the 
so-called  heroic  period  lived  almost 
exclusively  on  two  dishes  :  roast  meat, 
over  which  a  little  flour  was  sprinkled,  and  wheaten 
bread. 

The  flour  was  ground  in  a  hand-mill  by  the 
female  servants ;  it  was  then  made  into  dough,  a 
proportion  of  salt  added,  and  baked  (as  it  appears 
from  the  information  handed  down  to  us)  in  a 
special  part  of  the  kitchen. 

Wheaten  bread  enjoyed  a  great  reputation. 
"Homer  calls  it  the  strength  of  man.  Barley  bread 
had  been  eaten  from  time  immemorial,  although 
barley  was  preferred  in  the  form  of  gruel  or  por- 
ridge. Barley  bread  was  not  generally  used  until 
S00  B.C.  Bread  was  the  first  thing  set  before  a 
guest.  It  represented  civilisation,  whereas  meat 
was  representative  of  the  old  style. 

When  Odysseus  fled  for  refuge  to  the  Palace  of 
Alkinoos,  bread  is  specially  mentioned  among  the 
*  ■  dishes  "  set  before  him. 

In  the  historical  Hellas,  bread  played  a  similar 
part ;  it  was  one  of  the  principal  foods  of  the 
people,  was  regarded  as  indispensable  by  the  better 
•classes,  and  certain  kinds  of  it  were  even  looked 
upon  in  the  light  of  luxuries.  Barley  bread  was 
always  very  coarse  ;  wheaten  bread  was  divided 
into  different  sorts,  according  to  the  amount  of 
oran. 

The  place  most  celebrated  for  its  bakeries — the 
Vienna  of  the  time — was  Athens,  but  we  really 
know  very  little  about  the  method  of  making  bread 
there.  Probably  their  ovens  were  not  very  much 
different  to  the  ordinary  ones  of  the  present  day  ; 
and  some  kinds  of  bread  were  finished  off  by  being 
roasted  or  toasted  on  a  spit. 

'  The  fact  that  the  loaves  which  Seuthes,  the 
Thracian  Prince,  set  before  the  strategists  of  the 
array  of  Xenophon   is   expressly   described  as 

leavened "  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
?not  customary  to  ferment  the  bread. 

It  was  the  rule  in  Greece  in  later  times  to  sell 
bread  in  the  market-place,  which  was  quite  the 
opposite  to  Roman  usage.  The  bakers,  mostly 
wealthy  proprietors,  made  the  bread  and  distri- 
buted it  to  the  bread-women,  who,  as  far  as  polite- 
ness was  concerned,  were  on  a  level  with  the  Berlin 
women-hawkers,  or  the  London  fish-women. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  position  which  bread 
occupied  as  an  article  of  food  that  the  Spartans,  at 
their  midday  meal,  only  had  wheaten  bread  on 
special  occasions  as  a  particular  luxury.  Solon, 
also,  ordered  that  those  citizens  who  were  fed  at 
the  expense  of  the  State  in  the  Prytaneion  should 
only  have  white  bread  on  extra-special  occasions. 

So  much  for  Greece ;  now  for  the  second  great 
centre  of  the  civilisation  of  classical  times. 


In  Piepublican  Rome  it  was  the  custom  for  each 
household  to  bake  enough  bread  for  its  require- 
ments, and  not  to  purchase  ;  and  even  under  the 
Gaidars,  when  there  was  a  goodly  number  of  bakers 
in  Rome,  the  better-class  families  adhered  to  the 
old  style  of  baking  at  home. 

Such  houses  possessed  a  separate  room  for  baking, 
situated  next  to  the  kitchen  ;  this  room  was  called 
pistrina  (mill),  for  it  embraced  the  place  where  the 
corn,  etc.,  was  ground.  Bakers  were  called  pi&tores 
(millers)  until  the  fall  of  Rome,  although  the  two 
branches  had  been  separated  long  before. 

In  Imperial  Rome  the  bakers  were  divided  into 
three  classes  :  white  bakers,  milk  bakers,  and  sweet 
bakers.  The  white  or  wheat  bakers  were  the  chief, 
because  they  produced  food,  a  means  of  nourish- 
ment ;  the  milk  bakers  made  buns  and  cakes ;  the 
third  class  were  noted  for  their  skill  in  the  baking 
of  tarts  and  all  kinds  of  sweet  confectionery  eaten 
for  dessert. 

When  we  remember  how  closely  butter  is  con 
nected  with  bread  at  the  present  day,  it  is  strange 
to  read  of  the  antipathy  which  existed  against  it  in 
those  times.  (The  name  is  Greek,  butyron ;  the 
Romans  turned  it  into  butyrum;  from  this  comes 
the  Italian  burro,  the  French  beurre,  and  the 
English,  German,  and  Dutch  butter.)  Oil,  not 
butter,  was  used  in  the  making  of  crisp  pastry. 

Butter  was  never  used  as  a  food  either  in  Greece 
or  Rome  ;  it  was  employed  chiefly  as  a  medicament 
(externally  in  plasters  and  bandages,  internally 
much  as  we  take  cod-liver  oil) ;  had  pastry  been 
made  with  it  the  Greeks  and  Romans  would  have 
rejected  the  confectionery  just  as  we  should  turn 
up  our  noses  at  a  tart  made  with  train  oil.  It  is 
true  that  the  Thracians  ate  it,  but  they  were  only 
half  Greeks. 

In  Imperial  Rome  there  were,  in  addition  to 
bakeries  conducted  by  private  people,  spacious 
State  bakeries  which  played  an  important  part  in 
providing  for  the  wants  of  the  people.  The  Caesars 
paid  special  attention  to  these  establishments, 
took  great  care  that  they  should  be  properly  sup- 
plied with  corn,  barley,  etc.,  and  even  made 
occasional  tests  of  the  goods  supplied. 

The  Roman  ovens  were  just  like  ours.  A  well 
preserved  specimen  was  discovered  some  years  ago 
during  the  excavations  at  Pompeii ;  it  contained 
several  charred  loaves,  on  which  the  baker's  stamp 
could  be  plainly  seen,  showing  of  what  flour  they 
had  been  made. 

The  loaves  of  Pompeii  weighed  about  two  pounds  ; 
they  were  round,  and  indented  to  admit  of  breaking 
them  into  eight  equal  parts.  Similar  loaves  are 
made  even  now  in  Calabria  and  Sicily. 

Although  the  "upper  ten"  in  Rome  gradually 
discarded  bread  for  things  more  tasty,  it  always 
remained  the  staple  food  of  the  people. 


Flippancy,  though  a  main  characteristic  of 
American  journalism,  is  not  a  universal  one. 

A  monthly  journal  of  a  very  weighty  description 
has  just  been  started  in  the  States  under  the  title 
of  The  American  Athena  um.  It  is  devoted  to  litera- 
ture, science,  and  the  arts. 
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THE  SEARCH  LIGHT 


WINTER  AILMENTS. 

A  Medical  Man,  in  St  James's  Gazette,  London. 

%Sm@S£  HE  commonest  of  winter  ailments  are 
MmffiSS^    coughs  and  colds.  They  are  so  common 
^^^SK     that  we  regard  them  as  an  inevitable 
^gmc$    nuisance,  like  other  constant  features 
'^^^S^   °^  tms  j°y°us  season — such  as  bills  and 
^Jffvcfi'    Christmas-boxes — and  for  that  very 
<m&'®*-      reason  we  think  the  less  of  them.  The 
victim  of  "a  dreadful  cough"  or  "a 
frightful  cold "  grumbles  a  little,  but  endures.  It 
is  all  in  the  winter's  work,  and  will  pass  away  with- 
out any  serious  result.    Everybody  has  coughs  and 
colds — no  one  can  help  it  in  this  "  beastly  climate  " 
—and,  after  all,  they  don't  matter  much. 

One  must  have  something  to  grumble  about,  and 
these  minor  ailments  come  in  very  handy  for  that 
purpose  as  a  natural  sequel  to  "  the  weather."  Is 
not  this,  or  something  like  this,  the  attitude  of 
nineteen  people  out  of  twenty  ?  The  twentieth  is 
a  valetudinarian  who  regards  a  cold  in  the  head- 
that  is,  a  cold  in  his  own  head — as  a  rare  and 
alarming  disorder,  and  the  slightest  cough  as  a 
sign  of  approaching  dissolution. 

But  between  the  two  extremes  of  easy-going 
fatalism  and  extravagant  fuss  there  is  a  middle 
way.  Without  making  too  much  of  these  every- 
day troubles,  one  may  truthfully  say  that  they  are 
far  more  serious  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  in 
the-  aggregate  cause  more  loss  of  life  than  many 
■maladies  with  names  that  inspire  universal  dread. 
Moreover,  they  are  by  no  means  inevitable  :  the 
wise  man  knows  how  to  avoid  them,  and  takes  the 
trouble  to  do  it. 
What  is  a  cough  1 

How  many  people  who  have  one  understand 
what  it  means  or  can  picture  what  is  going  on  in 
themselves  1  It  means  that  something  is  irritating 
the  delicate  mucous  membrane  which  lines  the  air- 
passages  leading  to  the  lungs.  The  cause  of  irrita- 
tion may  be  one  of  a  great  many  things,  but  in  the 
kind  of  cough  we  are  speaking  about — the  common 
cough  of  the  winter  season — it  is  a  collection  of 
phlegm  ;  and  the  act  of  coughing  is  Nature's  means 
of  getting  rid  of  the  offending  substance.  If  allowed 
to  remain  it  would  block  the  bronchial  tubes  and 
cause  suffocation. 

So  the  very  sensitive  nerves  supplied  to  those 
tubes  act  as  sentinels  and  send  a  message  to  the 
brain,  which  immediately  despatches  orders  to  the 
muscles  of  the  chest ;  whereupon  they  contract 
violently  and  simultaneously,  forcing  out  the  air 
by  a  sudden  explosion  which  carries  with  it  the 
cause  of  irritation.  Truly  a  marvellous  and  com- 
plex mechanism. 

But  there  need  be  no  fear  of  its  going  wrong,  m 
spite  of  its  complexity,  so  long  as  no  other  trouble 
is  present  and  the  cougher  has  plenty  of  strength. 
The  last  is  an  important  consideration,  for  it  points 
to  one  of  the  evils  of  allowing  a  cough  to  continue. 
The  act  is  violent  and  exhausting  ;  it  makes  great 
demands  on  the  strength. 

People  apply  a  very  expressive  term  to  bad  cases. 
They  speak  of  a  "  racking  "  cough5  and  most  appro- 


priately. A  bad  fit  of  coughing  racks  the  body  tc 
pieces  and  leaves  the  victim  exhausted  and  dis- 
tressed. If  the  trouble  continues  long,  it  per- 
manently wears  away  the  strength  and  eventually 
helps  to  kill  by  exhaustion.  A  bad  cough  inevitably 
shortens  life,  in  proportion  as  it  is  allowed  to  con- 
tinue ;  and  every  cough,  however  slight,  tends  tc 
become  a  bad  one,  unless  checked.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  why. 

The  immediate  cause,  we  have  said,  is  a  collection 
of  phlegm  or  mucus,  which  must  be  got  rid  of  ;  but 
the  cause  of  the  mucus  collecting  as  it  does  is  a 
certain  degree  of  inflammation  somewhere  in  the 
air-tubes. 

In  short,  the  cough  such  as  we  are  considering 
means  bronchitis,  to  use  the  term  rather  loosely. 
If,  then,  the  air-passages  are  already  more  pr  less 
inflamed  and  tender,  it  is  obvious  that  the  violent 
rasping  caused  by  cough  will  tend  to  increase  that 
condition.    And  so  it  does  ;  crescit  indulgens  sibi. 

Further,  a  throat  and  chest  which  have  once 
taken  on  this  inflammation  are  thereby  rendered 
more  susceptible  for  the  future,  and  the  oftener 
anyone  has  suffered  from  cough  the  more  certain 
is  he  to  experience  its  recurrence.  There  is  a 
common  term,  used  by  doctors  and  laymen  alike, 
which  sounds  innocent  but  covers  a  painful  and 
generally  an  inexorable  fate.  It  is  "  winter 
cough,"  by  which  is  meant  a  cough  that  returns 
every  winter. 

People  do  not  trouble  themselves  much  about  itv 
though  they  would  be  horrified  at  being  told  that 
they  had  heart-disease.  Yet  "  heart-disease  "  may 
be  a  trifle,  whereas  "  winter  cough  "  is  never  a  trifle. 
It  may  be  stopped  if  taken  early  enough,  but  unless 
treated  with  respect — which  it  seldom  is— it  will 
march  progressively  forward  and  bring  its  victim 
to  a  painful  and  lingering  but  premature  death-bed. 
It  is  a  common  story.  A  young  man,  looking  quite 
well  and  strong,  tells  you  unconcernedly  that  he 
"generally  has  a  cough  in  the  winter." 

It  goes  away  in  the  summer  and  he  forgets  it. 
By-and-by  he  "always  has  a  cough  in  the  winter  ;" 
and  as  the  years  pass  it  begins  ever  earlier  and  goes 
away  later,  until  at  last  it  does  not  go  away  at  all. 
By  this  time  his  bronchial*  tubes  have  become 
dilated,  weakened,  and  diseased,^nd  his  lungs  have 
given  way.  Eventually  he  dies,  ten,  twenty,  or 
thirty  years  before  his  time,  from  a  broken-down 
respiratory  system,  which  brings  in  its  train  a 
number  of  other  troubles. 

There  is  an  enormous  influence  in  mere  words 
especially  in  medical  matters.  The  attention  paid 
to  the  word  "  cough  "  runs,  perhaps,  to  a  box  of 
lozenges  from  the  chemist's  shop  ;  but  the  word 
"  bronchitis  "  means  bed  and  the  doctor.  The  lattei 
might  be  very  often  dispensed  with  if  the  connec 
tion  between  the  two  words  were  better  understood. 
A  cough  does  not  necessarily  imply  bronchitis  ; 
but  at  this  time  of  the  year  it  generally  does,  and 
almost  certainly  will  if  neglected.  Therefore  the 
wise  man  takes  it  in  time. 

A  day  spent  indoors  at  the  outset  is  true  economy, 
and,  if  you  must  go  out,  keep  your  mouth  shut.  It 
is  talking  in  the  open  air,  especially  when  driving, 
that  does  the  mischief.  The  same  advice  holds  good 
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for  avoiding  the  trouble  altogether.  Taking  it 
altogether,  "Keep  your  mouth  shut"  is  certainly 
one  of  the  golden  rules  of  life.  At  any  rate 
respect  your  cough,  even  if  it  is  only  a  little  one  ; 
and  remember  that  bronchitis  at  this  time  ofcyear, 
and  in  this  cold,  sunless,  fog-laden  climate,  kills 
more  people,  old  and  young,  than  any  other  two 
diseases  put  together. 

The  common  or  domestic  cold  is  another  and 
less  serious  matter.  Nevertheless  it  is  very  bad 
-economy  to  have  one  when  it  can  be  avoided. 
Even  a  slight  cold  takes  the  edge  off  a  man's  wits, 
and  a  heavy  one  paralyses  for  brain-work.  A 
succession  of  them  seriously  lowers  the  vitality, 
and  opens  the  way  to  graver  troubles.  ^ 

Some  people  fall  out  of  one  bad  cold  into  another 
every  winter  and  all  winter  long.  It  generally 
runs  in  families  and  is  entirely  their  own  fault. 
They  live  in  over-heated  rooms,  which  has  the 
effect  of  permanently  damaging  the  natural 
capacity  of  the  body  to  resist  cold.  When  a 
healthy  body  is  exposed  to  cold  the  blood-vessels 
near  the  .surface  close  up  and  drive  the  blood  inside, 
where  it  is  better  protected  and  kept  warm. 

This  is  followed  by  reaction ;  the  vessels  dilate 
main,  the  blood  rushes  back  and  causes  a  comfort- 
able glow.  That  is  Nature's  automatic  mechanism 
for  resisting  changes  of  temperature  ;  but  it  must 
be  kept  in  working  order  by  being  duly  exercised, 
or  it  fails  to  act.  Habitual  living  in  an  over-heated 
atmosphere  reduces  the  vessels  of  the  skin  to  a  state 
of  chronic  dilatation,  so  that  the  blood  gets  chilled 
every  time  it  is  exposed  to  cold  air. 

For  this  reason  people  who  live  in  .Russia,  where 
the  houses  are  kept  at  fever-heat  all  the  winter, 
are  excessively  susceptible  to  chills.  They  have  to 
wear  overcoats  all  the  summer  as  a  rule.  English- 
men do  not  suffer  at  first ;  but  after  two  or  three 
years'  residence,  falling  into  the  habits  of  the 
natives,  they  become  equally  susceptible.  Then 
they  abuse  the  climate  ;  but  the  fault  lies  really  in 
an  unhealthy  mode  of  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  frequent  and  judicious  ex- 
posure to  moderate  cold  air  renders  the  body  well- 
nigh  proof  against  chills. 

Observe,  for  instance,  how  wonderfully  free^from 
these  ailments  the  Queen  is.  Her  Majesty  is  in 
this  respect,  as  in  others,  a  model  to  her  subjects. 
She  has  a  very  wise  physician,  and  wisely  follows 
Iris  advice. 

One  of  the  most  important  means  which  tend  to 
preserve  her  remarkable  health  is  the  habit  of 
driving  in  an  open  carriage  even  in  cold  weather. 
It  means  moderate  and  judicious  exposure,  which 
keeps  the  cutaneous  blood-vessels  in  working  order. 
The  same  merit  attaches  to  the  morning  cold  bath, 
which  is  no  superstition,  but  a  real  and  invaluable 
tonic. 

There  are  times,  however,  when  the  best-regu- 
lated individual  is  liable  to  catch  cold — as,  for 
instance,  when  boxed  up  for  hours  in  the  train  in 
an  icy  fog.  The  present  is  just  the  season.  You 
nearly  always  know  when  you  are  catching  cold  ; 
you  can  feel  it.  And  the  place  where  you  catch  it 
is  your  back,  because  the  great  blood-vessels  run 
down  the  back,  not  far  from  the  surface. 


Therefore  keep  your  back  warm.  The  best  way 
of  nipping  a  cold  in  the  bud,  so  to  speak,  is  to  sit 
down  right  in  front  of  a  fire  witli  your  back  to  it, 
and  get  thoroughly  heated.  If  you  are  too  late  for 
that,  a  steam  bath,  followed  by  bed  and  a  sudorific 
draught,  such  as  nitre,  will  generally  stop  it.  And 
there  is  another  method,  highly  efficacious,  but  only 
to  be  mentioned  with  apologies  to  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson  :  it  is  to  imbibe  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol, 
enough  to  induce  a  disposition  for  bed,  and  to  go 
there. 

 ==^2QQOQQ3Q3<===>  

The  Sunday  Sun  has  disappeared,  but  only  in 
title,  for  The  Weekly  Sun  which  takes  its  place  is 
our  old  friend  in  a  vastly  improved  form.  The 
front  page  feature,  "A  Book  of  the  Week,"  which 
was  so  much  appreciated  in  The  Sunday  Sun  is 
continued.  The  issue  consists  of  sixteen  pages 
instead  of  eight ;  and  though,  of  course,  smaller 
than  before,  they  are  still  very  large  for  their 
number.  In  its  present  form,  I  regard  The  Weekly 
Sun  as  the  most  readable  of  the  weekly  non-illus- 
trated newspapers. 

The  Cosmopolitan  Magazine,  of  New  York,  pro- 
poses to  give  away  1,000  scholarships  to  those  who 
canvass  for  new  subscribers.  A  scholarship  in 
America  is  presumed  to  carry  with  it  a  sum  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  student  through  a 
four  years'  college  course. 

The  average  expenses,  including  tuition,  of 
students  at  American  colleges,  is  600  dollars  a  year. 
The  four  years'  course  would  make  this  2,400  dollars 
or  £480.  If  all  these  scholarships  were  earned,  The 
Cosmopolitan  would  have  to  pay  £480,000,  a  pretty 
heavy  prize-list. 

The  newspapers  of  Berlin  are  largely  sold  by 
women,  and  the  paper  boy  of  our  towns  is  unknown 
there.  Now  and  then  you  see  a  man  selling  papers, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  circulation  of  the 
journals  is  by  subscription,  and  women  always 
deliver  the  papers. 

There  are  many  queer  things  about  Berlin  news- 
papers, and  few  of  them  have  large  staffs  of 
reporters.  The  local  news  is  about  the  same  in  all 
of  them,  and  no  one  thinks  of  trying  to  get  the  news 
in  advance  of  his  fellows. 

The  editors  of  the  morning  papers  leave  their 
offices  at  nine  o'clock,  and  the  papers  are  into  the 
press  at  eleven.  By  twelve  o'clock  even  the  printers 
have  gone  home,  and  when  General  von  Moltke 
died  at  eleven  o'clock  one  night  some  time  ago,  there 
was  only  about  one  Berlin  newspaper  that  had  a  line 
about  it  in  its  issue  of  the  next  morning.  The 
announcement  of  the  death  was  published  in 
London  and  New  York  in  full,  but  the  German 
newspaper  reader  at  home  saw  nothing  about  it. 

Berlin  papers  have  not  very  large  circulations, 
and  they  do  not  make  a  great  deal  of  money.  The 
biggest  of  them  sells  something  like  one  hundred 
thousand  copies,  and  this  paper  makes  £25,000  a 
year,  and  thinks  it  does  wonders.  Men  who  write 
for  the  papers  are  moderately  well  paid,  and 
editors-in-chief  get  from  £800  to  £1,000  a  year. 
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THE   MOURNING  FAN. 

Judith  Gautier,  in  La  Presse,  Montreal. 

fHE  philosopher  Tchouan-Tse  came  libme 
one  afternoon  in  a  very  moody  state  of 
Tchouan-Tse  had  been  one  of  the 
(  favourite  disciples  of  the  great  Lao-Tsi, 
who  is  called  V enfant  vieillard,  because 
he  was  born  with  white  hair.  This 
master  had  revealed  to  his  scholar  the 
mysterious  meaning  of  the  five  thousand  words  of 
Tao-Te-King  and  had  hidden  from  him  none  of  the 
arcanums  of  gradation.  Tchouan-Tse  was  already 
illustrious.  A  model  of  virtue  and  knowledge,  his 
soul  had  the  power  of  detaching  itself  from 
material  things — which  was  very  suitable  for  the 
soul  of  a  philosopher.  But  one  fine  day  love  came 
to  prove  to  him  that  he  was  not  as  invulnerable  as 
he  thought  himself.  The  sight  of  a  young  princess, 
as  the  wind  was  sporting  with  her  veil,  overthrew 
all  hi?  wisdom  and  disconcerted  all  his  philosophy. 
After  some  struggles  he  yielded  with  good  grace, 
and  asked  the  young  girl  in  marriage. 

She  was  a  descendant  of  the  kings  of  Tsi,  and 
though  their  kingdom  had  been  lost  for  centuries, 
the  family  was  proud  of  its  descent  and  particular 
in  its  alliances.  But  a  distinguished  philosopher 
can  aspire  to  anything.  The  Princess  of  Tsi,  whose 
name  was  Tien,  which  means  Celeste,  accepted  the 
philosopher  and  became  his  wife. 

Tchouan-Tse  took  her  away,  far  from  courts,  far 
from  cities.  At  the  foot  of  a  beautiful  mountain  in 
a  lonely  region  of  the  Kingdom  of  Song,  where  he 
was  born,  the  philosopher  strove  to  make  wisdom 
and  marriage  live  on  good  terms. 

*  *  * 

But  he  came  in  one  evening,  low-spirited  for  the 
first  time  since  his  marriage,  and  bringing  with  him 
a  white  fan  that  he  had  not  carried  out. 

On  his  writing-table  of  red  lacquer  flowered  with 
gold  the  ink  was  diluted  in  the  grinding-stone,  the 
silken  paper  was  half  unrolled,  and  the  brushes 
showed  their  slender  points  out  of  a  jade  horn 
furrowed  with  carving. 

He  seated  himself,  sighing  ;  then  dipping  a  brush 
into  the  ink,  as  if  it  was  a  relief,  he  traced  these 
four  lines  : 

"  Alas  !  the  brow  hides  the  thought  ! 
The  most  charming  body  may  inclose  a  false  heart. 
Living,  you  think  yourself  beloved  ; 
Hardly  dead,  forgotten — your  wife  is  dreaming  of 
another  lover. " 

As  he  ceased  writing,  a  tiny  milk-white  hand, 
armed  with  long  claw-like  nails  protected  by  golden 
sheaths,,  came  quickly  forward  and  ceased  the 
quatrain. 

Tchouan-Tse  turned ;  the  Princess  of  Tsi  was 
behind  him.  She  wore  a  beautiful  tunic  em- 
broidered with  roses  and  birds,  her  pretty  head 
shook  under  a  thicket  of  elegant  pins  with  crystal 
pendants,  and  the  air  around  her  was  deliciously 
perfumed. 

"  My  dear  husband/'  said  she,  "  whv  do  vou  sigh  ? 


Why  do  you  write  such  verses?  "What  means  this 
mourning  fan  that  you  hold  in  your  hand  1 " 

"You  ask  many  questions,  my  Celeste." 

"  Answer  them." 

"Ah,  well !  know  that  I  am  sighing  because  this 
fan  has  inspired  me  with  these  verses,  that  you 
have  read  without  my  permission." 

"These  are  fine  answers  for  a  philosopher,"  said 
she,  pouting. 

"Do  not  vex  yourself!  It  is  all  about  an  ad- 
venture that  happened  to  me." 

"  Tell  me  about  it." 

With  a  motion  quick  and  graceful  as  that  of  a 
cat,  she  sprang  on  her  husband's  knee,  one  arm 
about  his  neck. 

"  I  am  listening,"  said  she. 

*  *  *  * 

"To-day  I  was  walking  near  the  cemetery  in- 
closure,  and  much  absorbed  I  went,  as  usual,, 
without  knowing  whither.  Suddenly  I  found 
myself  among  the  tombs.  The  current  of  my  re- 
flection was  then  changed.  I  thought  :  In  this- 
place  all  men  are  equal ;  the  foolish  as  the  wise> 
and  none  return  from  thence.  Wandering  slowly 
on,  a  slight  noise  attracted  my  attention.  Raising 
my  eyes,  I  saw  a  young  woman  clothed  in  the  long 
white  robe  that  widows  wear.  She  was  seated 
near  a  newly-built  tomb,  vigorously  fanning  the 
still  damp  earth  and  lime.  I  watched  her  some- 
time with  surprise.  Wearied,  she  changed  the  fan 
from  hand  to  hand  without  stopping.  Puzzled  to 
the  last  degree,  I  silently  drew  near  and  spoke  to- 
iler. 

"  '  May  I  dare  to  ask  you,'  said  I,  '  who  is  buried 
here,  and  why  you  take  so  much  pains  to  fan  it '' 
Do  you  think  that  it  may  be  too  warm  for  the  dead 
under  the  ground  ? ' 

" '  It  is  not  that,'  replied  she,  with  much  con- 
fusion. 'You  see  a  widow  near  her  husband's 
grave.  Death  has  but  recently  torn  him  from  me. 
While  living  we  loved  each  other  so  tenderly  that 
in  expiring  he  suffered  two  deaths  at  the  thought 
of  leaving  me.  "  Ah  !  my  dear  wife,"  said  he,  "  if  you 
think  of  marrying  again,  I  beg  you  to  wait  at  least 
until  the  heavy  wet  mould  that  will  form  my  tomb 
shall  be  entirely  dried  before  taking  another 
husband."  Now  I  see  that  this  mound  of  clay  will 
not  dry  easily,  so  I  am  fanning  it  to  dissipate  the 
moisture  more  quickly.' 

"At  this  simple  avowal,  I  could  hardly  keep 
from  laughing.  But  I  controlled  myself  and  offered 
my  assistance  to  this  widow  so  in  haste  for  a  new 
marriage.  She  accepted  readily  and  handed  me- 
this  fan  with  a  graceful  bow.  I  soon  scattered  the 
moisture,  the  earth  becoming  gray  and  dry.  The 
young  widow  was  free  to  fly  to  another  love.  She- 
thanked  me  gratefully,  offering  me  a  jewel  from 
her  coiffure,  but  I  accepted  only  the  fan,  that  I 
shall  keep  in  memory  of  this  adventure.  At  first  1L 
laughed  about  it,  but  soon  the  feelings  of  a  husband 
under  these  circumstances  came  to  me,  and  X 
realised  how  cruel  it  was." 

*  *  *  * 

"  This  woman  is  a  disgrace  to  her  sex  !  "  cried 
,  Celeste,  blushing  angrily.    "  How  dare  you  com- 
pare her  with  others  ?    It  was  fine  work  truly  for 
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a  sage  to  assist  in  drying  this  grave,  and  you  have 
less  sense  than  a  child  in  wishing  to  keep  a  souvenir 
of  your  folly." 

So  saying,  she  caught  the  fan  and  tore  it  into 
bits. 

"You  are  wrong ;  it  would  have  served  you  to 
dry  my  tomb,"  said  Tchouan-Tse  with  a  melancholy 
air. 

He  instantly  repented  these  words.  Rouged  as 
she  was,  the  princess  turned  very  pale,  beat  the  air 
with  her  little  golden-clawed  hands,  and  fell  as  if 
dead  on  the  carpet. 

Tchouan-Tse  raised  her  in  his  arms,  calling  her 
the  sweetest  names ;  failing  to  revive  her,  he 
burned  an  antelope's  horn  ;  pouring  the  transparent 
oil  into  a  cup,  he  added  a  pinch  of  musk  and 
forced  his  unconscious  wife  to  drink  it.  At  last  she 
recovered,  but  it  was  only  to  overwhelm  him 
with  tearful  reproaches  and  protestations  of  a 
fidelity  not  to  be  altered  by  death. 

"  All  right,"  said  the  philosopher  ;  "  to  end  the 
matter,  I  have  been  wrong  and  you  are  a  model  for 
wives  ;  let  us  talk  of  something  else." 

They  said  no  more  about  it.  Celeste  resumed 
her  gaiety  and  Tchouan-Tse  his  studies.  But  if  the 
latter  appeared  happy,  if  he  wore  a  smiling  face, 
he  suffered  in  secret ;  the  worm  was  in  the  fruit, 
suspicion  corroded  his  happiness.  He  wished  to  be 
dead  and  at  the  same  time  alive  that  he  might 
know  how  much  his  wife's  love  was  worth.  A 
hundred  times  a  day  he  asked  himself  :  Would  she 
weep  for  me  ?  Would  she  long  for  her  mourning  to 
be  ended  that  she  might  take  to  herself  another 
husband  1 

This  constant  pre-occupation  disturbed  his  health 
and  soon  gravely  altered  it.  Returning  from  a  long 
walk  one  day,  he  went  to  bed  saying  that  he  was 
very  ill.  He  rapidly  grew  worse  and  the  physician 
soon  gave  no  hope  of  his  recovery.  Celeste, 
dissolved  in  tears,  would  not  leave  his  side. 

"  It  seems  that  we  must  part,"  said  Tchouan-Tse. 
"  I  wish  that,  to  soften  the  pain  of  separation  for 
me,  you  would  swear  not  to  give  your  heart  to 
another  man  before  my  funeral  mound  shall  be 
quite  dry." 

"  I  swear  that  if  I  am  able  to  survive  you  I  shall 
never,  never  marry  again,"  cried  Celeste  between 
her  sobs. 

The  supreme  moment  now  approaching,  the  sick 
man  was  lifted  from  his  bed  and  carried  to  the 
sacred  chamber  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  house, 
that  he  might  die  there,  according  to  the  rites. 
^  ©  ©  o 

Soon  the  physician  announced  that  the  vital 
spirit  of  the  illustrious  philosopher  had  left  the 
world. 

Then  Celeste  seemed  taken  with  convulsions; 
her  arms  twisted,  her  fingers  crisped,  and  she  bent 
her  supple  figure  back  as  if  she  would  break  it. 
Rending  the  air  with  pitiful  cries,  she  ran  out  of 
the  room  to  the  first,  then  the  second  storey,  and 
on  to  the  garret;  there  she  was  overtaken  and 
reminded  that  she  was  not  the  right  one  to  accom- 
plish this  ceremony. 

"  No  other  voice  than  mine  shall  recall  my  hus- 


band's spirit,"  said  Tien,  repulsing  the  servants  who 
wished  to  detain  her. 

Climbing  out  of  the  window,  she  took  a  few  steps 
in  the  gutter ;  then,  aiding  herself  with  hands, 
knees,  and  nails,  she  began  to  climb  up  the  side  of 
the  roof,  at  the  risk  of  slipping  on  the  varnished' 
tiles  and  breaking  her  head  on  the  flagstones  be- 
low. A  nervous  force  sustained  her  ;  she  reached 
the  crest,  and,  holding  by  the  piece  of  carved  wood 
ornamenting  one  of  the  corners,  she  stood  upright 
This  was  the  highest  and  most  dangerous  place  in 
the  whole  house,  the  one  from  which  the  departed 
spirit  must  be  recalled.  Celeste  turned  towards  the 
north. 

"Tchouan-Tse!  return!  return!  return!  re- 
turn ! "  cried  she. 

At  each  cry  she  raised  her  voice.  The  last  time 
it  could  certainly  have  been  heard  at  the  distance 
of  several  lis.  But  the  spirit  of  the  philosopher 
must  already  have  made  more  ground  than  that,  for 
it  did  not  seem  to  hear. 

The  Princess,  seating  herself  on  the  roof,  slipped 
down  to  the  gutter  and  re-entered  the  garret.  Then, 
uttering  a  fearful  cry,  she  ran  down  to  the  yard.. 
There — though  this  ceremonial  is  generally  aban- 
doned— she  began  to  leap  hither  and  thither,  to- 
signify  that  her  mind  was  disordered  by  sorrow. 
After  that  she  went  back  to  her  husband's  body 
there,  weeping  bitterly,  she  made  his  funeral 
toilette. 

*  *  *  ■*  * 

Celeste  had  no  kindred  near  her  in  the  solitude 
to  which  the  philosopher  had  retired  ;  she  received 
few  friends,  and  had  no  neighbours.  She  was  quite 
alone  with  her  grief,  quite  alone  and  very  weak  and 
sorrowful. 

In  the  evening,  the  funeral  letters  being  de- 
spatched, she  put  on  a  robe  of  unbleached  hemp- 
without  seam  or  hem,  the  garment  of  deepest, 
mourning,  and  made  a  bed  of  dried  herbs  in  the- 
vestibule.  There,  supperless,  with  a  brick  for  a 
pillow,  she  was  preparing  to  spend  the  night,  when 
the  pawing  of  horses  and  loud  knockings  were 
heard  outside. 

The  young  widow,  greatly  alarmed,  sent  out  a. 
servant. 

He  returned,  followed  so  quickly  by  a  handsome 
young  man,  that  Celeste  had  no  time  to  fly,  nor  to 
hide  her  face  behind  her  sleeve.  Uttering  a  little 
cry  of  bashfulness,  she  retreated  to  the  stairway, 
but  the  new-comer  did  not  seem  to  notice  her 
confusion. 

"Is  it  possible  that  my  beloved  master  has  de- 
parted this  life  % "  said  he  in  a  tone  of  deep  sorrow. 
"  He  wrote  me  to  visit  him  in  his  retreat.  As  soon 
as  his  invitation  was  received  I  started,  and  this  is 
what  awaits  my  arrival.  Alas,  alas  !  how  unfoitu- 
nate  I  am  !  " 

And  weeping,  he  asked  to  be  taken  where  his 
friend  lay,  that  he  might  render  his  funeral 
homage. 

While  he  was  thus  engaged,  Celeste,  questioning 
his  servant,  learned  that  he  was  a  noble  student 
named  Li-Tin,  who  had  already  passed  several, 
brilliant  examinations.    She  also  learned  that  they 
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came  from  a  distant  province,  and,  the  roads  being 
very  bad,  in  order  to  arrive  before  night  they  had 
not  halted,  and  had  taken  nothing  to  eat  since 
morning. 

On  hearing  this,  the  young  widow  silenced  her 
grief,  and  ordered  supper  in  all  haste. 

*  *  *  * 

When  Li-Tin  returned,  he  found  her  busied  in 
directing  the  arrangement  of  the  porcelain  dishes 
on  the  marble  dining-table. 

"Noble  young  lady,"  said  he,  bowing  to  her, 
"  may  I  not  present  my  respects  to  the  widow  of 
•my  illustrious  master,  and  take  leave  of  her  % " 

"Why  do  you  call  me  young  lady  V  said  Celeste. 
^  You  have  before  you  the  unfortunate  spouse  of 
Tchouan-Tse." 

"  I  took  you  for  his  daughter  ;  pardon  me,"  said 
the  student,  with  a  start  of  surprise  ;  and  he  added, 
as  if  to  himself,  "  I  knew  not  that  this  philosopher, 
already  touched  by  winter,  had  for  companion  the 
spring  in  bloom." 

The  princess  found  this  remark  unbecoming,  but 
con  Id  not  help  being  pleased,  and  said  quickly  to 
hide  her  embarrassment : 

"  You  speak  of  taking  leave  ;  that  is  impossible. 
The  shade  of  my  husband  would  have  no  rest  if  I 
were  so  inhospitable  towards  one  of  his  dearest  dis- 
ciples. Deign  to  seat  yourself  at  this  table,  and  do 
not  think  of  leaving  before  morning." 

"  It  would  be  folly  to  refuse,"  said  Li- Tin,  after  a 
moment's  hesitation,  "for  our  horses  are  not  able  to 
make  a  li  more  ;  but  I  could  not  be  cruel  enough  to 
appease  my  hunger  when  you  are  constrained  to 
last.  I  will  touch  the  repast  only  if  you  share  it 
with  me." 

"  Ah  !  seigneur,  that  would  be  quite  contrary  to 
-the  rites." 

"  Oh,  well,  I  will  fast  with  you." 

The  viands  had  just  been  brought  in,  and 
Celeste,  who  was  famishing,  could  not  resist  their 
odour. 

"  Out  of  regard  for  your  appetite,"  said  she,  "  I 
will  take  a  little  rice." 

But  finding  that  he  regulated  himself  by  her,  she 
had  to  taste  all  the  dishes,  and,  without  intending 
it,  satisfied  her  hunger. 

That  night  on  her  bed  of  dried  herbs,  with  the 
brick  that  she  had  for  a  pillow  bruising  her  neck, 
she  could  not  sleep  a  moment,  and,  instead  of  the 
dead  spouse  that  she  evoked  while  endeavouring  to 
weep,  the  image  of  the  handsome  student,  with  his 
graceful  figure,  his  long  black  eyes,  and  his  mouth 
rosy  as  a  ripe  peach,  presented  itself  to  her  troubled 
mind. 

Arising  the  next  morning  sore  all  over,  she 
sighed  at  the  thought  of  the  young  man's  de- 
parture ;  but  it  was  the  hour  to  mourn  for  the 
dead,  to  make  a  libation  and  present  offerings  ; 
and  the  princess  acquitted  herself  of  her  solemn 
duties. 

She  spent  more  time  on  her  toilet  than  she 
should  have  done,  and  it  vexed  her  much  that  she 
had  left  her  long  nails  between  the  roof  tiles  ;  but 
she  put  the  sheaths  of  gold  on  as  if  there  was  still 
something  to  protect. 


Descending,  she  met  Li-Tin's  servant  coming  out 
of  his  master's  room  with  a  very  grave  face. 

"  Noble  widow,"  said  he,  "  I  fear  we  shall  put  you 
to  much  inconvenience.  My  young  master  is  subject 
to  violent  attacks  of  a  malady  caused  by  overwork ; 
and  the  sad  news  that  surprised  him  yesterday  so 
affected  his  heart  that,  at  the  moment  when  we 
were  ready  .to  start,  he  was  seized  by  a  violent 
spasm." 

"Send  for  the  doctor  as  quickly  as  possible,"  ex- 
claimed Celeste. 

"That  is  useless,  princess,"  replied  the  man.  "Iam 
going  to  the  kitchen  now  to  prepare  a  remedy  if 
you  will  be  kind  enough  to  remain  near  my  master 
during  my  absence." 

"  Go  ;  1  will  watch  over  him." 

In  spite  of  her  resolution  to  remain  on  the 
threshold,  she  could  not  resist  the  impulse  that 
urged  her  into  the  room. 

*  *  *  * 

The  blinds  lowered  before  the  windows  dimin 
ished  the  light,  giving  it  a  greenish  cast  Li-Tin, 
entirely  dressed,  was  stretched  on  the  bed. 

Seeing  Celeste,  he  tried  to  rise  to  salute  her,  but 
she,  advancing  quickly,  prevented  him. 

"  Do  not  be  imprudent,"  said  she  ;  "  I  am  sorry 
to  find  you  sick,  and  shall  make  an  oblation  for 
your  recovery.    Do  you  suffer  much  ?" 

"  Your  sweet  voice  is  like  a  balsam,"  said  he  in  a 
low  tone.  "  My  head  feels  as  if  on  fire.  Your  hand 
has  the  whiteness  of  snow  and  should  have  its 
coolness  ;  if  it  was  placed  on  my  brow  I  think  it 
would  soothe  me." 

"  I  cannot  do  that,"  said  Celeste,  blushing.  Eut 
he  had  already  seized  her  hand  and  detained  it  in 
his  own. 

The  young  woman  found  this  quite  shocking,  but 
she  thought  at  the  same  time,  How  fortunate  that 
I  put  on  my  golden  nail-sheaths  ! 

"  You  are  not  willing  to  help  me,  then  1 "  he  asked, 
with  an  appealing  look. 

She  could  not  resist,  and  placed  her  hand  over 
the  long  black  eyebrows  that '  looked  as  if  cut  from 
satin. 

"  Ah,  how  good  you  are  !  how  much  better  I 
feel  !  "  said  Li-Tin.  "  It  is  because  of  you  that  this 
evil  fever  has  come  on  me.  I  was  seized  with 
horror  on  learning  that  you  were  Tchouan-Tse's 
wife.  I  could  not  endure  the  thought  that  his 
sixty  winters  had  chilled  your  eighteen  springs, 
and  that  the  snail  had  possessed  the  bullfinch." 

The  young  widow  found  the  disciple's  words  not 
very  respectful  to  his  master,  but  she  acknow- 
ledged to  herself  that  what  he  said  was  perfec  tly 
true. 

Suddenly  repulsing  her,  he  rose,  with  fiercely- 
glowing  eyes. 

"  No  !  no  !  leave  me,"  said  he  ;  "  what  good  is  it 
for  me  to  recover1?  Away  from  here  there  will  bo 
no  more  peace  ;  I  shall  carry  a  lasting  regret.  Ah  ! 
why  did  I  come  here  ?  I  who  cared  so  little  for 
women,  always  preferring  study  !  Can  it  be  that 
in  an  instant  the  sight  of  this  young  widow  lias 
transported  my  mind  and  heart  to  such  a  degree 
that  I  am  as  enraged  in  thinking  that  another  has 
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seen  her  before  me  as  if  he  head  stolen  some  of  my 
property  1 " 

The  servant  entering  with  his  remedies  at  this 
moment,  Celeste  fled,  quite  overcome  at  what  she 
had  just  heard.  Some  servants  were  carrying  her 
husband's  cotfin  to  a  pavilion  in  the  yard  ;  meeting 
them,  for  a  moment  she  could  not  think  what  it  was ; 
remembrance  came  immediately,  and  beginning  to 
weep,  she  followed  the  cortege.  Offerings  of  rice, 
meat,  and  wine  were  made,  then  the  dead  was  left 
in  the  pavilion  for  a  month  to  await  the  obsequies. 

That  evening  Li-Tin  seemed  to  have  entirely 
recovered,  and  excusing  himself  to  Celeste  for  the 
annoyance  that  he  had  caused,  added,  without  dar- 
ing to  look  at  her  : 

"Forget  the  criminal  words  that  I  said  in  the 
delirium  of  fever ;  I  am  sorry  and  ashamed  of 
them." 

"What!"  exclaimed  the  princess,  her  eyes  sud- 
denly filling  with  tears,  "  was  it  only  a  falsehood 
that  you  told  me  1 " 

The  ardent  look  of  the  student  seemed  to  drink 
the  dew  that  the  aurora  of  love  shed  on  her  charm- 
ing cheeks. 

"  The  fever  drew  from  me  an  avowal  that  should 
have-been  kept  secret  at  the  risk  of  death,"  said 
he  ;  "  but,  alas  !  it  is  too  true.  Can  it  possibly 
have  found  an  echo  in  your  heart  ?  " 

"My  indiscreet  tears  have  betrayed  me  to  my 
confusion,"  murmured  the  young  widow.  "  Ask  me 
no  more." 

#  *  *  * 

That  night  in  her  chamber,  despoiled  as  it  was 
of  furniture  and  carpets  in  token  of  mourning,  she 
had  charming  dreams  at  the  bottom  of  the  great 
bamboo  bed  shaped  like  a  round  lantern. 

She  woke  in  the  morning,  her  heart  full  of  joy, 
and  confessing  to  herself  that  she  had  never  been 
so  happy. 

But  to  this  happiness  succeeded  keen  anguish 
when  she  heard  that  the  young  stranger  had  been 
seized  with  a  much  more  severe  attack,  and  that 
his  life  was  in  danger. 

Pale  and  almost  breathless,  she  fled  into  his 
room.  His  servant  was  kneeling  beside  the  bed, 
weeping,  while  Li-Tin,  pale,  motionless,  his  eyes 
closed,  seemed  already  dead. 

"Ah  !  my  kind  master,"  groaned  the  man,  "I  can 
do  nothing  more  for  you.  In  an  hour  you  will 
have  left  us  for  ever." 

"  If  he  yet  lives,  why  do  you  stay  there  stupidly 
whining  instead  of  trying  to  save  him  1 "  cried 
Celeste,  beside  herself.  And  she  added,  shaking  the 
man  roughly  : 

"He  must  not  die  !  do  you  hear?  he  must  not 
die?" 

"  Illustrious  princess,"  he  replied,  "  there  exists 
only  one  remedy  capable  of  restoring  him  to  life, 
and  that  is  impossible  to  procure." 

"  What  is  the  remedy  1 "  said  she  quickly.  "  The 
impossible  is  done  sometimes." 

"Ah  !  noble  widow,  what  good  to  struggle 
against  destiny  ?  "  said  the  man,  sighing.  "  To  save 
my  young  master,  it  is  necessary  to  make  several 
applications  to  his  forehead  of  the  brain  of  a  man 
recently  deceased." 


"  Is  that  all  1 "  cried  Celeste. 

Without  losing  an  instant  she  ran  to  the  wood- 
shed, took  the  axe,  and  darted  into  the  funeral 
pavilion  where  Tchouan-Tse  was  reposing. 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  lifting  the  lid  of  tin 
sarcophagus,  which  was  not  yet  sealed,  and  tearing 
away  the  silken  shrouding,  she  raised  the  axe  over 
the  dead  man's  skull. 

Then  a  cry  of  horrible  fear  was  strangled  in  her 
throat.  With  a  peal  of  fearful  laughter  the  dead 
man  rose  up  and  seized  her  arm. 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  see  her,  this  inconsolable  widow,  who* 
could  not  survive  me  ! "  he  shrieked  in  a  terrible- 
voice.  "See  her  !  axe  in  hand  ready  to  open  my 
skull  to  make  a  plaster  for  her  lover  !  and  that  the 
third  day  after  my  death  !  Ha  !  ha  !  miserable- 
simpleton,  how  easily  you  fell  into  the  trap.  I  am 
not  dead.  I  have  contrived  all  this  to  see  how 
little  a  woman  is  worth.  Ha  !  he  pleased  you,  my 
handsome  student ;  he  played  his  role  marvellously 
well  " 

Celeste,  by  a  desperate  effort,  tore  herself  away 
and  fled,  pressing  her  temples  between  her  hands, 
convulsed  with  sorrow  and  shame.  With  sorrow 
above  all,  for  she  murmured  : 

"  Li-Tin  !  alas !  alas  !  traitor  and  murderer !"  Then- 
untying  her  girdle,  she  went  and  hanged  herself  to 
a  plum-tree  in  the  garden. 

Tchouan-Tse  pursued  her  with  his  demoniac 
laughter,  and  when  he  saw  her  hanging  from  the- 
crooked  tree,  pitifully  slender  in  her  white  mourn- 
ing-robe, he  entered  the  house,  trailing  his  shroud 
and  brandishing  the  axe.  He  mounted  to  the  con- 
jugal chamber,  and  in  a  frenzy  began  to  break  ur> 
the  ornamental  pottery,  dancing  and  singing  the 
while  : 

"A  plaster  from  the  brains  of  a  philosopher. 
That  is  what  the  model  for  wives  went  to  prepare  r 

"She  was  right  to  tear  in  bits  the  mourning  fan. 
It  was  too  small  for  her — she  needed  an  axe  to  open 
the  skull ! 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  all  the  women  should  be  hanged  to- 
plum- trees  ;  then  the  men  would  have  peace." 

The  window  was  wide  open,  and  a  bird,  excited 
by  the  uproar,  sang  with  all  his  might.  Tchouan- 
Tse  thought  he  heard  a  voice  mocking  him,  and 
vainly  redoubled  the  noise  ;  in  spite  of  it,  above 
everything  he  heard  this  voice. 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  foolish  philosopher  !  under  thy  feigned 
gaiety  thy  heart  is  shrivelled  by  despair. 

"  Thou  hadst  a  charming  humming-bird  in  cage 
who  believed  that  its  home  was  all  the  world  and 
thy  gray  beard  was  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  it. 

"  Fool !  fool !  thou  hast  wished  to  try  its  wings, 
thou  hast  shown  to  it  the  youth  of  spring  and  the 
heaven  of  love. 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  the  bird  that  was  thy  joy  has  taken 
its  flight.  Weep  now,  imbecile  philosopher  ;  weep 
near  its  empty  cage  !  " 

"  Is  this  the  soul  of  Celeste  coming  to  mock  me  V 
cried  Tchouan-Tse  angrily. 

And  seizing  a  piece  of  broken  glass  he  threw  it 
into  the  foliage.  The  bird  flew  off  with  a  mocking 
cry,  and  perhaps  it  carried  away  the  philosopher's 
reason  with  it,  for  he  went  on  dancing  singing,  and 
breaking  up  the  pottery. 
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FALLS  FROM  HIGH  ESTATE. 

"News,  Galveston. 

>i^^Jj*  T  is  the  fate  of  many  a  man  who,  having 
j^^K^1    either  achieved  or  inherited  rank,  dis- 
"SSTk?',     tinction,  and  even  celebrity,  is  forced  by 
misfortune,  often  of  his  own  making,  to 
.j&jEJJ^     expatriate  himself  and  to  endeavour  tr 
^^ft      reconstruct  in  the  new  world  the  fortune 
5  |k  -      and  often  the  reputation  that  he  has  lost 
or  forfeited  in  Europe.    Some  of  them 
•succeed,  but    they  are    comparatively    few  in 
number — not  more  than  a  third,  in  fact — and  the 
remainder,  discouraged  and  broken- spirited,  drift 
downward  from  one  grade  to  another  until  at  length 
they  sink  out  of  sight. 

And  yet  in  many  such  instances  the  mere  recital 
of  their  career  would,  if  made  public,  be  sufficient 
to  raise  them  above  want.  Few  persons  have  any 
idea  of  the  wealth  of  romance,  true  romance,  drama, 
.aye,  and  even  tragedy— that  lies  concealed  beneath 
the  threadbare  and  often  tattered  garments  that 
•drape  these  ruins  of  former  social  greatness  in  the 
old  world. 

Here  in  New  York  (writes  a  correspondent)  I 
have  helped  to  bury  an  English  lord,  the  heir  to  the 
Scotch  earldom  of  Perth,  and  to  the  French  duke 
dom  of  Melfort,  who  had  spent  the  last  two  years 
<o£  his  life  as  the  porter  of  a  great  publishing- 
■establishment ;  I  have  been  waited  upon  in  a  down- 
town restaurant  by  a  prince  bearing  one  of  the 
grandest  names  of  Europe. 

To  a  German  count  I  have  paid  my  dime  at  one 
•of  the  most  dingy  museums  of  the  Bowery,  where 
he  was  acting  as  doorkeeper.  I  have  met  starving 
in  the  streets  of  New  York  an  ex-equerry  of  Prince 
Henry  of  Prussia,  whose  father  has  held  the  office 
of  Prime  Minister. 

While  in  Florida,  three  or  four  years  ago,  I  came 
across  an  English  baronet,  who  was  working  as  a 
day  labourer  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  diem. 
To-day  he  is  back  in  England,  and,  having  married 
a  lady  possessed  of  some  property,  is  no  longer 
obliged  to  toil  hard  for  his  living,  as  he  did  when 
employed  at  that  saw-mill  by  the  river  at  Acton, 
Fla. 

Among  other  men  of  rank  and  title  in  this 
•country  now  endeavouring  to  earn  a  livelihood  in 
spheres  altogether  different  from  those  in  which  they 
were  born  in  the  old  world,  are  Count  George 
Karolyi,  son  of  the  great  Hungarian  magnate  of 
that  name,  who  headed  the  cav  alcade  of  Magyar 
princes  and  nobles  which  escorted  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  from  the  railroad  station  at  Buda- 
Pesth  to  the  royal  castle  on  the  occasion  of  the 
^coronation  j  ubilee  festivities  which  took  place  last 
-summer. 

Count  George,  who  expatriated  himself  in  conse- 
quence of  the  opposition  of  his  family  to  his  mar- 
riage with  the  actress,  Boriska  Frank,  is  now  acting 
as  hotel  manager  in  one  of  the  small  hotels  at  San 

Francisco. 

His  wife  occupies  the  position  of  housekeeper  of 
the  establishment,  while  Count  Ladislas  Szechenyi, 
who  was  formerly  an  Austrian  cavalry  officer,  and 


aide-de-camp  to  the  Governor-General  of  Croatia, 
besides  being  the  nephew  of  the  Austrian  Ambas- 
sador at  Berlin,  fulfils  the  ordinary  duties  of  a 
bookkeeper. 

The  hall-porter  of  this  exceedingly  aristocratic- 
hotel  is  a  Count  Logothetti,  who  was  also  formerly 
an  Austrian  cavalry  officer,  and,  like  Count 
Szechenyi,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Governor- 
General  of  Croatia. 

Quite  a  number  of  German  and  Austrian  noble- 
men are  to  be  found  employed  as  teachers  at  the 
riding  academies  around  Central  Park.  Among 
others  there  is  a  Count  Coronini-Cronberg,  whc 
was  formerly  a  superior  officer  of  the  Austrian 
dragoons. 

There  was  also,  until  a  short  time  ago,  a  Count 
Mensdorff,  member  of  the  princely  house  of 
Dietrichstein-de-Nicolsburg,  and  cousin  of  the  late 
Prince  Consort,  husband  of  Queen  Victoria.  Other 
riding  masters  of  noble  birth  are  the  Baron  von 
Veltheim,  Baron  von  Vittinghoff,  and  Baron  von 
Bach,  who  was  formerly  an  officer  in  the  Wurtem- 
berg  army. 

A  nephew  of  the  Prussian  Cabinet  Minister, 
Baron  von  Puttkammer,  and  a  cousin  of  Princess 
Bismarck,  is  now  a  member  of  the  Salvation  Army 
in  New  York.  Before  finding  a  refuge  among  the 
forces  of  "  General  "  Booth,  he  had  experienced  all 
the  bitterest  miseries  of  poverty,  and  had  on 
several  occasions  figured  as  inmate  of  hospitals 
and  charitable  institutions.  His  career  has  been  a 
strange  one,  and  before  coming  to  the  United 
States  he  had  some  exceedingly  interesting  adven- 
tures in  South  America. 

It  is  but  the  other  clay  that  Count  Blucher,  son 
of  the  prince  of  that  name  and  a  grand  nephew  of 
the  famous  German  field-marshal  who  helped  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  to  win  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
died  in  the  pauper  ward  of  one  of  the  New  York 
hospitals. 

Prince  Rohan  is  by  no  means  the  only  bearer  of 
a  great  title  who  has  figured  as  a  restaurant  waiter 
in  this  country,  for  there  is  Count  von  Schulenberg. 
brother  of  the  lady-in-waiting  of  Empress  Augusta 
of  Germany,  who  officiates  in  that  capacity  in  this 
city. 

At  Chicago  I  was  served  at  table  at  the  Grand 
Pacific  Hotel,  some  years  ago,  by  a  young  waiter  in 
whom  I  recognised  Count  von  Groeben,  a  former 
officer  of  the  Hussars  of  the  Guard,  which  the 
Emperor  commanded  in  person  prior  to  his  accession 
to  the  throne.  The  Count  had  come  over  to  this 
country  for  the  purpose  of  cattle  ranching,  and 
having  lost  all  his  money  in  the  business,  had  been 
at  length  forced  to  seek  other  means  of  earning 
livelihood. 

I  have  since  heard,  however,  that  shortly  after 
my  departure  from  the  windy  city  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant, who  happened  to  be  staying  at  the  hotel, 
had  taken  a  fancy  to  him  and  had  offered  him  a 
place  as  clerk  in  his  counting-house.  Yet  another 
hotel  waiter  in  Chicago  was,  until  recently,  the 
Marquis  de  Saint  Croix,  the  bearer  of  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  illustrious  names  in  France.  I 
understand,  however,  that  he  has  now  secured  a 
more  profitable  berth. 
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SEA  ICE. 

Velhagen  and  Klasings  Hefte,  Berlin. 

3§j||l?  N  comparison  with  the  ice  of  inland  rivers 
gElKt*    and  water  generally,  sea-ice  is  porous 
SjOlfc^    and  proportionately  softer  ;  that  of  the 
glaciers  is  of  granulated   texture  and 
JjyBjSh    composed  of  many  layers.    An  examina- 
T&fiJSf     tion  of  a  small  piece  of  either  of  these 
two  shows  the  ice  to  be  somewhat  trans- 
parent and  colourless ;  on  the  other 
hand,    large    pieces    always    appear    white  or 
greyish-white,  with  a  dash  of  blue  in  the  dark 
water.    Those  who  expect  to  find  bright  colours  in 
a  mass  of  ice  will  be  greatly  disappointed. 

Sea-ice  is  divided  into  the  following  three  kinds, 
according  to  its  origin,  composition,  and  shape  : — 

River  or  lake  ice  which  is  carried  down  from 
waters  inland. 

Icebergs,  which  are  blocks  of  ice  detached  from 
glaciers. 

Surface  or  flat  ice  which  forms  on  the  water  in 
cold  latitudes. 

The  first-named  is  not  of  great  importance. 

Icebergs  appear  like  hills  or  mountains  to  the 
spectator  only  in  opposition  to  the  even  surface  of  the 
sea  ;  when  seen  near  rocky  coasts  they  are  scarcely 
noticeable.  In  the  Northern  latitudes  a  few  of 
them  reach  the  height  of  sixty,  seventy,  or  one 
hundred  yards. 

The  icebergs  of  the  North  are  usually  narrower 
in  proportion  to  their  height  than  those  of  the 
Southern  Polar  Sea,  where  the  largest  are  actually 
hundred  of  yards  high,  and  not  much  less  in 
breadth.  These  latter  do  not  resemble  blocks  like 
the  former ;  they  have  the  appearance  of  immense 
icy  tables. 

In  most  of  them  layers  or  strata  can  be  plainly 
distinguished,  and  in  many  cases  these  strata  are 
very  even  ;  they  consist  of  pure  ice,  that  is,  they 
contain  scarcely  any  foreign  substances  such  as 
dirt,  and  they  are  consequently  of  a  clearer  and 
brighter  appearance  than  those  of  the  North.  This 
difference  is  so  marked  that  experts  can  tell  when 
they  see  a  coloured  sketch  whether  it  has  been 
made  in  the  Arctic  or  Antarctic  Circle. 

As  the  porous  glacier-ice  is  about  one-seventh 
lighter  than  salt  water,  a  corresponding  portion  of 
the  drifting  iceberg  stands  out  of  the  waters ;  but 
it  would  be  quite  incorrect  to  think  that  an  iceberg 
100  yards  high  must  have  a  bulk  of  600  yards  deep 
under  the  water. 

The  visible  seventh  may  be  very  narrow  and 
high,  with  deep  clefts ;  the  invisible  six-sevenths 
may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  of  great  width,  and 
consequently  not  go  very  far  into  the  water.  All 
icebergs  seek  their  equilibrium  just  as  water  finds 
its  level,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  very  few  of  these 
floating  masses  have  a  depth  anything  like  six 
times  their  height. 

Such  ideas  as  the  one  that  icebergs  that  have 
touched  the  bottom  at  a  depth  of  2,000  yards  are 
altogether  erroneous.  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing 
for  a  spectator  on  board  a  ship  to  tell  whether  an 
iceberg  is  at  rest  or  not ;  and  even  when  sure  of 


this  he  cannot  be  at  all  certain  that  this  stoppage 
of  motion  is  due  to  its  having  grounded. 

The  largest,  and  many  of  the  smaller,  icebergs  of 
the  North  Polar  district  were  originally  part  of  the 
mighty  glaciers  of  Greenland,  which  have  glided 
from  inland  towards  the  bays  and  inlets  on  the 
west  coast. 

These  apparently  motionless  fields  of  ice,  the 
principal  of  which  is  about  severity  miles  in  width, 
really  move  at  a  rate  of  speed  varying  from  ten  to 
twenty  yards  in  twenty-four  hours.  In  the  space 
of  a  few  days,  therefore,  enormous  blocks  advance 
right  up  to  the  sea  :  and  the  extreme  portions  being 
continually  pressed  forwards  and  having  no  support , 
break  off  and  fall  into  the  water. 

There  is  a  groaning  somewhere  in  the  mass,  a  loud 
noise  of  cracking  and  splitting,  and  a  portion  of 
what  seemed  to  be  the  coast  begins  to  move, 
causing  at  times  such  a  vibration  that  other  smaller 
portions  become  detached. 

The  clefts  and  cracks  which  are  to  be  seen  all 
over  the  ice  not  only  greatly  assist  this  process,  but 
also  occasionally  cause  the  detached  mass  to  break 
up  into  several  pieces. 

Moved  by  the  tide  and  pushed  forward  by  the 
advancing  glacier,  the  masses,  after  turning  and 
rolling  against  each  other,  and  finally  finding  their 
equilibrium,  gently  glide  forward  out  to  sea. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  its  career  the  young 
iceberg  undergoes  changes  in  shape.  The  difference 
of  temperature  at  various  points  of  its  bulk  pro- 
duces expansion,  which  not  only  causes  pieces  to 
chip  off,  but  may  break  up  the  whole  mass.  Ice- 
bergs are,  therefore,  rather  dangerous  neighbours 
for  ships. 

The  sea-water  also  affects  it,  and  the  beat  of  the 
waves  will  make  deep  furrows  in  it ;  the  upper 
portion,  too,  is  continually  changing  in  shape,  for 
rain  or  a  warm  wind  will  assist  the  melting  of  the 
ice,  which  takes  place  more  or  less  quickly,  in  accord- 
ance with  its  composition.  On  all  sides  the  water 
trickles  down,  making  grooves  in  the  mountain, 
running  into  the  existing  fissures,  freezing,  thaw- 
ing, and  causing  pieces  to  break  off. 

All  this  disturbs  the  equilibrium  of  the  mass,  and 
causes  it  to  alter  its  position  ;  the  uppermost  parts 
go  under  the  water,  and  vice  versa,  the  same  pro- 
cesses are  repeated,  and  this  continues  until  the  big 
mass  splits  into  many  small  portions,  some  of  which 
are  eventually  seen  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
place  of  origin. 

The  second  kind,  the  real  "  sea "  ice,  which  we 
will  call  flat  ice,  is  made  up  of  flakes  which  may  be 
large  or  small  ;  it  is  to  be  seen  either  in  compact 
masses  of  great  extent  or  drifting  about  in  pieces. 

Flat  ice  is  usually  that  which  has  formed  upon 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  but  it  will  be  easily  under- 
stood that  blocks  broken  off  glaciers  are  sometimes 
incorporated.  Sea  water  freezes  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature than  fresh  water,  the  exact  degree 
depending  upon  the  amount  of  salt  which  it  con- 
tains. 

In  straits  and  sounds  and  other  places  where 
there  is  a  strong  current  the  formation  of  ice  is 
impeded  or  prevented  ;  in  still  water,  between 
islands  or  in  shallow  bays,  the  ice  forms  quickly. 
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There  is  a  limit  to  the  thickness  of  this  ice.  After 
it  has  reached  a  certain  depth  the  water  under  it 
does  not  freeze  so  readily  ;  warmer  currents  are 
struck  which  naturally  tend  to  melt  the  ice  rather 
than  to  increase  it. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  gain  a  proper  idea  of  the 
depth  of  flat  ice  when  it  is  several  feet  thick,  for 
in  boring  you  may  chance  upon  a  place  which  is 
thicker  or  thinner  than  the  rest.  Estimates  of 
surface  ice  being  twenty,  thirty,  or  fifty  yards  thick 
are  quite  arbitrary. 

Flat  ice  is  generally  heavier  than  glacier-ice 
because  it  is  not  so  porous,  and,  moreover,  often 
contains  a  large  quantity  of  salt.  A  given  piece  of 
this  kind  of  ice  when  freely  drifting  would,  if  of  a 
perfectly  geometrical  form,  have  from  one-eighth  to 
one-tenth  of  its  bulk  only  out  of  water,  and  seven- 
eighths  or  nine-tenths  under  the  sea  ;  but,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  icebergs,  such  a  perfect  piece  is  not  to 
be  found,  and  the  depth  varies  according  to  shape. 

Broadly  speaking,  flat  ice  is  never  completely  at 
rest.  The  icefields  undergo  changes  just  as  the 
icebergs  do ;  they  crack  and  split  into  pieces 
through  changes  in  the  temperature,  and  other 
circumstances.  Great  masses  are  driven  by  cur- 
rents against  the  coast,  or  against  each  other  with 
great  violence  ;  a  strong  wind  will  drive  them  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  the  current,  sometimes 
causing  them  to  describe  circles  around  each  other 
in  their  course  ;  in  each  case  with  the  result  that 
the  ice  is  broken  in  all  ways,  and  ships  or  boats 
which  may  get  among  it  are  in  continual  danger  of 
being  wedged  in  and  crushed. 

Even  during  the  winter  the  ice  is  always  on  the 
move  more  or  less  rapidly,  according  to  circum- 
stances ;  we  have  numerous  confirmations  of  this 
in  the  experiences  of  Polar  Expeditions,  and  the 
latest  attempt  to  reach  the  North  Pole  is  based 
upon  this  fact  of  the  drifting  of  these  enormous 
masses  of  flat  ice. 


It  is  with  regret  that  I  record  the  death  of  Mr. 
J.  R.  Forman,  editor  of  The  Nottingham  Guardian. 
Mr.  Forman,  who  had  been  in  failing  health  for 
some  time,  was  part  proprietor  of  the  journal  which 
he  conducted. 

The  New  York  Ledger  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  successful  papers  in  the  United  States.  It 
belongs  to  the  late  Robert  Bonner's  sons. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Bonner  started  the  paper, 
*'  Mount  Vernon,"  George  Washington's  house,  was 
offered  for  sale,  and  an  association  was  started 
with  a  view  to  purchasing  it. 

Funds,  however,  did  not  come  in  very  briskly, 
and  Mr.  Bonner  conceived  the  idea  of  benefiting 
the  association  and  his  paper  at  the  same  time.  He 
wrote  to  all  the  most  prominent  men  and  women 
in  the  States,  suggesting  that  if  they  would  forward 
an  article  on  some  subject  or  another  he  would  in 
return  contribute  so  much  money  to  the  fund. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  whole  of  the  celebrities  he 
addressed  fell  in  with  the  idea,  with  the  result  that 
the  fund  was  largely  augmented,  and  the  articles 
thus  obtained  established  the  fame  of  The  Ledger. 


WHERE   OLIVES  GROW. 

Free  Press,  Detroit. 

T1HE  finest  plantations  of  olives  are  in  the  Nablus 
district  of  Palestine,  but  nearly  every  village- 
has  its  larger  or  smaller  grove.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  olive  tree  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
products  of  the  country,  and  that  it  could  be  made 
a  still  greater  source  of  revenue  than  it  is  at 
present. 

It  requires  but  little  attention,  and  lives  and 
yields  fruit  even  when  neglected.  It  only  requires 
grafting  and  a  little  digging  up  and  clearing  out, 
and,  this  done,  it  yields  a  plentiful  crop  in  return 
for  the  small  amount  of  pains  bestowed  upon  it. 

The  fellaheen  say  that  the  vine  is  a  sitt — a  deli- 
cate town  lady,  who  requires  a  great  deal  of  care 
and  attention.  The  fig,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  fellaha 
— a  strong  country  woman  who  can  flourish  without 
such  tender  care  ;  but  the  olive-tree  is  a  bold  beda- 
wije,  who,  in  spite  of  neglect  and  hardship,  remains 
a  strong  and  useful  Arab  wife. 

The  olives  ripen  towards  the  end  of  the  summer  ; 
the  trees  are  then  beaten  with  long  sticks,  care 
being  taken  not  to  destroy  the  young  leaves  and 
shoots. 

The  fruit  is  collected  and  spread  out  on  the 
roofs  or  other  convenient  places,  and  then  put  into 
heaps  for  a  little  while  in  order  that  it  may  slightly 
ferment,  after  which  it  is  taken  to  the  oil-press, 
where  it  is  crushed  under  a  heavy  millstone,  and, 
packed  in  little  straw  baskets,  is  finally  pressed. 
The  oil  (zayt)  runs  into  a  little  cemented  cistern, 
from  which  it  is  drawn  in  leather  bottles  or  large 
earthern  jars  for  carrying  away. 

The  fellah  uses  it  both  for  light  and  nourishment. 
If  he  has  nothing  better  he  is  content  to  eat  some 
bread  soaked  in  the  oil.  It  is  also  used  a  great  deal 
in  town  cookery,  but  as  a  means  of  light  it  has 
been  almost  superseded  by  petroleum.  Much  in- 
ferior olive  oil  is  exported  to  France  and  Italy. 
The  jift,  or  refuse  of  the  oil,  is  used  for  fuel,  having 
great  properties  of  heat. 
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Thkee  Rivers,  in  Quebec,  at  the  confluence  of 
St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Maurice  Rivers,  is  one  of  the 
oldest  towns  in  Canada,  having  been  settled  in 
1618.  It  has  two  papers,  both  French — Le  Niiole- 
tain  and  Le  Influvien. 

For  several  years  past  the  United  States  Consul 
at  Three  Rivers  was  Captain  Nicholas  Smith,  the 
son-in-law  of  Horace  Greeley,  the  founder  of  the 
New  York  Tribune.  Nicholas  Smith  found  time 
heavy  on  his  hands  in  Three  Rivers,  so  he  wrote 
long  reports  to  his  Government,  saying  that  Three 
Rivers  was  a  filthy  place,  and  if  the  cholera  got 
lodgment  in  America  it  would  find  a  congenial 
home  in  the  old  French-Canadian  town. 

The  people  there  were  indignant.  The  papers 
said  that  "Nick"  Smith  was  an  ass,  and  the  out- 
raged citizens  stormed  the  United  States  Consulate 
with  stale  eggs  and  other  decayed  substances. 
Smith  was  recalled.  But  he  means  to  have  revenge, 
for  he  has  sued  the  papers  in  Three  Rivers  for 
libel. 
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ROYAL  FIGHTING  MEN. 

.Archibald  Forbes  in  Truth,  London. 

}^:  ,     N  these  latter  days,  when  held  guns  throw 
shells  three  miles,  and  when  rifles  kill, 
without  benefit  of  clergy,  at  2,000  yards, 
^P|«||L    the  commander-in-chief  of  an  army,  be 
jS?I!SS    ne  sovere^Sri  or  De  ne  subject,  might  as 
well  be  at  home  in  bed  if  he  remains 
jrjSv-     outside  the  range  of  hostile  fire. 

At  Gravelotte  brave  old  Wilhelm  for  a 
good  hour  sat  on  his  horse  under  an  intermittent 
shell-lire  ;  it  was  only  when  the  rifle  bullets  came 
along  with  the  shells,  and  when  one  of  the  former 
killed  the  horse  of  his  brother,  Prince  Adalbert,  by 
his  Majesty's  side,  that  Roon  took  it  on  himself  to 
speak. 

But  it  was  not  at  Gravelotte,  in  his  old  age,  that 
Wilhelm  first  came  under  tire.  He  had  his  baptism 
•of  bullets  when  a  mere  lad  in  the  carnage  of  Bar- 
sur-Aube  during  the  advance  on  Paris  in  1814.  As 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Prussian  forces  during 
the  Baden  insurrection  in  1849,  he  was  under  fire 
in  several  battles,  in  the  storming  of  Ludwigshafen, 
and  during  the  siege  of  Rastadt,  where  his  quarters 
in  the  Chateau  Favorite  were  a  frequent  mark  of 
the  insurgents,  and  when,  during  a  reconnaissance, 
he  escaped  by  a  hair's-breadth  a  24-lb.  shell,  which 
is  now  in  the  Babelsberg  Palace. 

As  Commander-in-Chief  at  Koniggratz,  the  old 
monarch  took  his  risks  with  the  utmost  coolness. 
It  was  a  drizzly  morning,  and  when  he  mounted 
his  horse  at  Klenitz,  he  judiciously  put  on  a  pair 
of  goloshes,  determined  in  his  practical,  comfortable 
way  to  keep  his  feet  dry,  whatever  might  be  the 
•chances  of  the  battle  for  him.  Riding  on  to  the 
hillock  where  Home  was  deploying  his  division, 
the  King  came  within  the  range  of  the  Austrian 
cannon  fire,  a^.I  Home  urged  him  to  retire.  At 
the  moment  a  shell,  striking  the  tree  under  which 
was  his  Majesty,  brought  down  on  him  a  shower  of 
leaves  and  twigs,  and  more  missiles  were  falling 
•close.  Wilhelm  quietly  remarked  to  Lehndorf  that 
the  close  group  about  him  was  drawing  the  hostile 
fire,  and  the  word  was  passed  for  the  suite  to 
disperse. 

Presently  the  King  rode  forward  to  a  still  more 
-exposed  position  on  the  Roskoberg,  and  there, 
under  fire  throughout,  he  remained  for  hours  until 
the  end  was  near,  when  he  galloped  forward  right 
into  the  heart  of  the  stiff,  fierce  embers  of  the 
:battle.  Bismarck  in  vain  begged  him  not  to  expose 
himself  thus. 

Wilhelm's  answer  was  worthy  of  a  soldier- 
monarch  :  "  My  troops  and  I  am  here  on  the  battle- 
field ;  would  you  have  me  ride  away  out  of  the 
shell-fire  while  they  are  under  it1?" 

"  It  was  well,"  wrote  Bismarck  to  his  wife—1'  it 
was  well  that  I  was  with  him,  for  all  the  warnings 
-of  others  were  in  vain,  and  no  one  else  would  have 
spoken  to  him  as  I  finally  did,  when  I  did  produce 
some  effect  at  length,  after  a  knot  of  ten  cuirassiers 
and  fifteen  horses  were  weltering  in  their  blood 
close  to  us,  and  shells  were  flying  in  very  unpleasant 
\ proximity  to  our  Sovereign." 

Royal  Commanders-in-Chief  of  Wilhelm's  race 


never  spared  their  skins  on  the  battlefield.  His 
son,  the  late  Emperor  Frederick,  hated  war  indeed, 
but  bore  himself  valiantly  under  fire  when  duty 
called  him  into  the  field.  For  hours  on  the  day  of 
Worth  he  was  exposed  to  MacMahon's  shell-fire  as 
he  stood  on  the  Gunstett  height,  and  as  the  climax 
of  the  fierce  struggle  approached,  he  was  close  up 
to  the  fighting  line.  On  the  day  of  Koniggratz  he 
accompanied  the  Guard  Corps  as  it  climbed  the 
steep  slope  up  to  the  lone  trees  on  the  Horenowes 
crest,  the  Austrian  fire  straight  in  his  teeth  ;  and 
the  shells  were  crashing  into  Cldum  when  he 
followed  Von  Hiller's  stout  fellows  into  the  village 
that  was  the  key  of  the  position. 

That  other  Royal  Commander-in-Chief,  Prince 
Frederick  Charles — to  him  battle  was  the  very 
breath  of  his  nostrils.  He  was  the  only  Royal 
person  of  our  day  who  bore  about  on  him  the  deep 
furrow  of  a  trenchant  sword-cut — a  wound  he  had 
received  in  the  midst  of  a  melee  in  the  Baden  insur- 
rection. 

I  once  heard  one  of  his  staff  call  him  "  a  disci- 
plined thunderbolt." 
"  In  personal  danger  !  " 

Why,  there  was  no  battle  fought  under  his  direc- 
tion of  which  Frederick  Charles  did  not  participate 
in  its  hazards.  The  first  and  not  far  from  the  last 
shell  of  Koniggratz  whistled  over  his  head.  To  see 
him  "  ride  the  line  "  on  the  afternoon  of  Mars-la- 
Tour,  the  mere  presence  of  him  bracing  up  and 
knitting  together  the  fagged  and  torn  lines,  through 
which  were  crashing  the  French  shells  from  the 
batteries  on  the  Roman-road  !  From  the  begin- 
ning of  Manstein's  cannonade  until  the  lurid  final 
struggle  round  St.  Privat  on  the  evening  of  Grave- 
lotte, the  Red  Prince  never  lifted  his  strong  finger 
from  the  pulse  of  the  battle.  A  coarse,  violent, 
truculent  man  he  was,  but  a  consummate  com- 
mander and  a  most  valiant  soldier. 

On  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  the  Crown  Prince, 
now  King  of  Saxony,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Army  of  the  Meuse,  was  leading  his  infantry- 
men out  of  the  hollow  of  Givonne  on  to  the  plateau 
east  of  Sedan,  under  a  heavy  fire  from  Douay's 
chassepots.  The  Prince  remained  untouched,  but 
the  English  officer,  Colonel  Pemberton,  of  the 
Grenadier  Guards,  who  was  riding  by  his  side,  fell 
dead  with  a  bullet  through  his  brain. 

The  Bonapartes  had  their  faults,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  the  late  Plon-Plon,  they  never  shunned 
the  chances  of  battle. 

On  the  dead  body  of  Napoleon  the  Great  were 
found  two  wounds,  one  of  which  was  a  bayonet 
stab  given  him  in  the  groin  in  his  early  days  at 
the  siege  of  Toulon  ;  the  other  in  the  foot,  received 
in  one  of  his  battles  when  Emperor. 

The  later  man  carnage  sickened,  but  his  personal 
courage  was  unquestionable.  From  the  exercise 
ground  above  Saarbruck,  on  August  2,  1870,  I 
watched  through  the  glass  the  Prussian  shells  fall- 
ing about  the  immobile  group  on  the  Galgenberg. 

The  evidence  is  impregnable  of  Napoleon's  reck- 
less self-exposure  for  hours  on  the  day  of  Sedan; 
Zola,  in  that  tangle  of  blundering  which  he  has 
called  "La  Debacle,"  has  scarcely  exaggerated  on 
this  point. 
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A  MINOR. 

A.  Adams  Martin,  in  the  Queen,  London. 

If  singing  breath  and  echoing  chord 
To  every  hidden  pang  were  given, 
What  endless  melodies  were  poured 

♦As  sad  as  earth— as  sweet  as  heaven. 
EOMAN  SUNSET.  The  bells  from  all 
parts  of  the  Eternal  City  were  pealing 
out  the  "  Ave  Maria."  Rome  is  a  city 
of  churches  and  fountains.  One  can 
never  escape  from  the  musical  plash  of 
the  latter,  or  the  voices  of  the  former — 
voices  which  are  as  varied  in  their 
accents  as  there  are  ears  to  interpret 
them,  from  their  clanging,  dogmatic  peal  which 
says,  "  Go,  do  your  duty,  I  command  ! "  to  the 
silvery  toned  chime  which  says,  "Come,  come  away 
from  the  strife  and  tumult  of  the  world,  and  listen 
to  the  Divine  melody,  the  angels'  song." 

The  band  on  the  Pincio  had  ceased  from  playing, 
and  the  crowd  which  had  assembled  to  listen  to  the 
music  was  slowly  dispersing.  It  was  a  motley 
crowd,  such  as  one  always  sees  there  on  a  Sunday 
-tourists  of  all  nationalities,  with  a  good  sprink- 
ling of  the  less  fashionable  Roman  world ;  but 
what  is  lacking  in  fashion  is  atoned  for  by  gaiety. 

Bright  points  and  masses  of  colour  are  always 
present  from  the  smart  array  of  the  balia  with  her 
little  charges — dark-eyed  Roman  babies,  or  fair- 
haired  little  Teutons — to  the  variously  coloured 
cassocks  of  the  Catholic  students,  conspicuous 
amongst  whom  are  those  of  the  German  college, 
bright  as  poppies  in  a  summer  field.  From  these 
to  the  military  uniforms,  and  the  dress  of  the 
ordinary  folks,  there  is  gradation  enough,  and 
diversity  enough,  to  make  a  Roman  crowd  a  very 
picturesque  sight. 

Just  before  leaving  the  garden  two  American 
ladies  were  conversing  near  the  Fountain  of  Moses. 

"  I  wonder  if  she  will  sing  the  solo  to-day,"  said 
one  ;  "it  is  a  special  feast,  you  see,  and  the  music 
ought  to  be  extra  good.  I  am  just  aching  to  hear 
this  Sister  Claire." 

"Yes;  she  is  perfectly  splendid,"  rejoined  the 
other.  "  My  !  what  a  sensation  she  would  make  in 
operatic  music — '  Lucia,'  or  '  Leonora,'  or  '  Traviata 
— some  of  those  pathetic  things.  There  is  a  sort  of 
wail  in  her  voice,  like — well,  like  what  an  ^Eolian 
harp  must  make,  I  imagine  !  It  saddens  me  to 
hear  her  sing,  and  yet  I  think  it  is  that  which 
attracts  me,  too." 

"  They  say  she  was  trained  professionally,"  said 
the  first  speaker,  "  and  there  is  a  romance  in  her 
life." 

"  A  love  trouble,  I  guess ! — and  now  they  have 
shut  her  up  in  a  convent.  Well,  it  is  a  shame.  Why, 
that  woman,  with  that  voice,  might  have  been  a 
regular  tip-top  singer  by  now  !  But  I  reckon  that 
is  why  she  draws  a  big  crowd  here  :  a  spice  of 
romance  will  always  draw  folks— it's  human,  you 
see." 

"Why,  no,  Carrie,  it  can't  be  that,  quite," 
rejoined  the  first  speaker.  "It  is  not  generally 
known,  but  I  heard  her  story  through  my  old 
jinrJrona  at  Perugia,  when  I  was  there  last  autumn 


sketching,  before  coming  on  to  Rome.  Old  Bat- 
tista's  sister  had  been  a  servant  in  the  family,  and 
a  rather  confidential  one,  too,  I  reckon.  The  family 
was  noble,  and  half  French — at  least,  the  Signorina's 
mother  had  been  a  Frenchwoman,  but  at  her  death 
the  father  married  again,  beneath  him. 

"Some  years  after  he  died  also,  and  the  family 
were  awfully  poor — as  they  always  are,  these  Italian 
small  nobles — not  a  red  cent  !  The  Signorina  was 
very  beautiful,  and  with  all  the  promise  of  this 
magnificent  voice  ;  and  the  stepmother  hoped  to 
make  money  out  of  it,  if  they  could  only  train  it. 
Old  Battista  said,  so  scornfully,  '  No  real  Signora 
would  have  so  demeaned  herself  ! '  but  that  is  their 
pauper  grandee  way  of  looking  at  things. 

"I  think  the  stepmother  was  right,  in  that  at  least, 
Then  there  was  the  difficulty  about  lessons,  in  their 
out-of-the-way  place  ;  and  they  could  not  affo  rd  to 
take  her  to  Milan  or  Naples  at  first,  so  they  took 
the  only  teacher  they  could  find — a  young  man — a 
stranger,  who  had  come  to  sing  at  the  Cathedral, 
and  who  was  studying  to  cultivate  his  own  voice, 
which  was  a  very  fine  one.  He  was  charmed  with 
the  Signorina's,  and  offered  to  teach  her  for  nothing 
or  next  to  nothing,  and  the  family  were  glad  to  get 
his  help. 

"  Of  course  there  was  always  the  Signora  or  an 
old  woman  servant  present  at  the  lessons  ;  but  old 
women  are  only  human  after  all,  and  a  good  deal  of 
love-making  must  have  gone  on  with  her  con- 
nivance during  an  illness  of  the  Signora's. 

"Meanwhile  a  complete  reverse  of  fortune  ar- 
rived ;  some  of  the  father's  relatives  died  and  left  the 
family  a  large  sum  of  money.  Then  the  love  affair 
was  discovered,  and  the  Signora,  who  was  furious 
about  it,  parted  the  lovers.  He  went  away  to  make 
a  name  in  the  world,  but  swore  to  return  and  claim 
her  ;  and  the  girl  refused  to  give  him  up  or  to  wed 
any  other.  Indeed,  old  Battista  hinted  that  they 
had  been  privately  married. 

"The  Signorina  was  steadfast  in  her  love,  and 
things  might  have  come  straight  but  for  the  money. 
It  appears  that  it  was  to  have  been  equally  divided 
— a  large  dowry  going  to  the  girl ;  and  the  Signora 
wanted  all  for  her  own  son  ;  so  a  conspiracy  was- 
hatched  between  mother,  son,  and  her  maid — 
Battista's  sister.  They  forged  letters,  and  tried  to 
make  the  poor  girl  believe  that  her  lover  was  false 
to  her,  and,  failing  that,  that  he  was  dead.  The  plot 
succeeded,  and  the  broken-hearted  girl  consented — 
almost  pleaded,  indeed — to  enter  a  convent ;  and 
their  avarice  was  gratified,  for  they  inherited  all 
but  the  small  dowry  given  with  her. 

"  In  due  time  the  lover  returned  to  claim  her,  and 
found  her,  as  he  thought,  false  to  her  love.  What's 
that  %  It  sounded  like  a  groan.  I  declare  these  ilex 
trees  make  me  nervous  1  What  was  I  saying  ?  Oh, 
yes — the  lover  returned  to  claim  his  fiancee — or  wife 
— and  found  her  lost  to  him,  for  the  convent  bar  was 
as  effectual  as  the  tomb. 

"  Oh,  they  made  out  a  good  case  for  themselves., 
showing  him  letters  to  prove  that  she  desired  only 
the  religious  life,  longed  for  the  peace  of  the 
cloister,  etc. ;  putting  it  all  down  to  repentance— the- 
sighing  of  a  penitent  soul  to  make  her  salvation.. 
Not  a  word  of  the  truth.    He  was  almost  broken  - 
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"hearted,  but  his  anger,  too,  was  terrible.  '  Tell  her 
she  may  save  her  own  soul,  but  she  has  destroyed 
mine  ! '  he  cried  bitterly  ;  and  then  he  went  away, 
and  was  heard  of  no  more. 

"Battista's  sister, who  repented  her  part,  confessed 
it  all  to  her  on  her  deathbed  ;  but  I  do  not  know 
what  became  of  the  others — they  left  the  neigh- 
bourhood. It  all  happened  years  ago,  but  Sister 
Claire  is  still  here,  and,  no  doubt,  Battista  says, 
*  the  poor  dove  spends  all  her  life  in  prayers  for  his 
soul,  for  she  still  thinks  him  dead.'  Now,  is  it  not 
romantic  ?"  1 

"  Yes  ;  I  am  really  glad  to  know  it.  I  shall  take 
«ver  so  much  more  interest  in  her  singing  now. 
But  talking  of  singing  reminds  me  to  ask  you  if 
you  went  to  hear  Alvaro  when  you  were  in  Milan  1 " 

"  No,  I  was  sick,  and,  although  we  had  tickets 
for  him,  I  had  to  stay  at  home.  I  was  sorry  to  miss 
him." 

"  I  want  to  hear  him,  too,"  said  her  friend  :  "  but, 
•come  along,  we  are  quite  late.  Why,  what  a 
handsome  man ! "  indicating  a  tall,  dark  figure, 
which  was  moving  rapidly  away  under  the  trees. 

"  Yes,  indeed  !  he  looks  like  a  brigand,  Carrie." 
And  truly  his  swarthy  darkness  did  not  belie  the 
comparison. 

He  had  been  leaning  against  one  of  the  trees 
behind  the  bench  on  which  the  friends  had  been 
seated,  sufficiently  near  to  startle  them  by  his  rapid 
movement  when  he  withdrew  further  into  the  shade. 

"  The  man  gave  me  quite  a  start,  gliding  off  like 
that,  and  so  close  to  us,  too  ;  but  one  never  thinks 
of  these  folks  listening  to  one,  or  understanding 
what  one  says,  and  I  was  not  saying  anything  bad  ; 
was  I,  Carrie  1 " 

And  then  the  two  friends  hurried  away,  in  time 
to  get  a  corner  in  the  already  crowded  church. 

All  was  quiet  on  the  Pincio,  as,  just  before  the 
closing  of  the  gates,  the  same  dark  stranger  emerged 
again  from  the  gloom  of  the  ilex  trees,  and  stood  by 
the  basin  of  the  fountain  where  the  stone  maiden 
bends  ever  over  the  cradled  stone  child,  whose  little 
ark  is  resting  amongst  a  clump  of  Nile  lilies.  It  is 
modern  art,  and  not  of  the  highest  class,  perhaps, 
but  it  possesses  the  great  advantage  of  a  beautiful 
and  natural  situation.  There,  amongst  the  trees 
and  flowers  where  the  young  children  play,  the 
child  Moses  rests,  and  seems  to  stretch  out  his  little 
arms  towards  them,  as  if  he  would  fain  be  a  sharer 
in  their  merriment. 

But  now  the  children  are  gone,  the  laughing 
voices  are  hushed  ;  naught  but  the  fast-falling 
shadows  are  reflected  on  the  mirror-like  pool — the 
shadows  of  the  ilex,  which  blot  out  every  streak  of 
stealing  light  but  one,  which  flashes  momentarily 
over  the  fountain,  and  then  is  blotted  out,  too,  and 
all  is  darkness. 

The  stranger  lifted  his  head. 

"Innocenta!"  he  murmured  hoarsely,  "Inno- 
centa !" 

*  *  *  * 

In  the  church  of  Trinita  de  Monti  all  was  warmth 
and  melody.  The  "  dim  religious  light,''  the  odour 
of  incense,  the  sweet-voiced  choir,  stole  into  the 
heart,  and  made  one  feel  that  it  was  good  to  be 
thera 


It  was  the  Feast  of  St.  John,  and  the  music  was 
very  fine.  The  chorus  of  mingled  voices  had  just 
died  away  in  the  little  west  gallery,  behind  whose 
screen  the  singers  take  their  places,  and  now  rung 
out,  in  clear,  full  tones,  the  rich  voice  of  the  sister 
soloist. 

Higher  it  soared,  and  still  higher,  softening 
exquisitely  in  the  dolcissimmo  passages,  and  de- 
scending in  almost  a  wailing  sweetness,  as  if  the 
singer  was  throwing  the  whole  force  of  her  soul 
into  the  glorious  music.  That  was  the  great  secret 
of  her  power,  an  intense  capacity  of  sympathy  with 
sorrow,  suffering — even  sin. 

It  was  the  cry,  made  tuneful,  of  suffering  but 
aspiring  humanity,  who  "  singing  ever  soars,  and 
soaring  ever  singeth." 

The  voices  of  nuns  and  choir  boys  always  seem 
to  me  to  lack  knowledge,  be  they  ever  so  har- 
monious. They  sing  words  or  praises  to  God,  but 
their  song  is  either  soulless  or  too  soulful — either 
too  far  below  or  above  the  heart  to  touch  it. 

The  great  audience  swayed  like  the  reeds  when 
swept  by  the  autumn  wind.  One  or  two  nervous, 
excited  women  were  sobbing.  Again  the  clear  voice- 
rang  out,  with  a  thrill  like  that  in  the  tuneful 
throat  of  the  nightingale,  throbbing  and  expanding 
in  ecstasy  of  melody,  when  suddenly  it  was  joined 
by  another — deep,  full,  majestic — which  rose  in  that 
wave  of  melody  to  meet  it,  until  they  mingled  and 
fused  in  a  glorious  harmony. 

It  had  a  startling  effect,  the  sisters  below  almost 
lifting  their  heads  ;  the  pensionnaires  doing  so  out- 
right. The  listening  crowd  was  thrilled  by  an 
entirely  unexpected  sensation.  Who  could  it  be  ? 
Was  it  an  arranged  thing  1  It  lasted  all  too  short 
a  time,  for  the  grand  tenor  ceased  as  the  soprano's 
voice  died  away  in  the  final  "  Amen,"  rising  suddenly 
at  the  last  note  with  a  wailing  cry — was  it  a  cry  to 
man  or  God  ? 

Then  there  was  a  hush,  a  holding  of  one's  breath  : 
in  their  dark  corner  our  two  American  friends  were 
whispering  together,  for  your  American  is  always 
more  touched  by  curiosity  than  pathos.  "  How 
curious  !  Carrie,  there  is  that  man  again !  I 
wonder" — but  their  voices  were  drowned  in  the 
continuation  of  the  service. 

No  one  else  had  noticed  the  figure  leaning  back 
in  the  gloom  of  the  empty  little  side  chapel  by 
the  door,  beside  the  one  which  holds  Daniele  da 
Volterra's  masterpiece,  "The  Descent  from  the 
Cross." 

In  the  great  work  of  art  all  is  over,  the  agony  is 
accomplished ;  the  pale  dead  Christ  has  made 
strength  perfect  in  weakness,  and  the  work  of  vic- 
tory will  soon  be  made  manifest.  Tis  but  a  little 
while  until  the  dawn  comes  and  the  powers  of 
darkness  flee  for  ever  ! 

On  the  other  side  of  the  partition  the  agony  was 
going  on  ;  the  crucifixion  of  the  strong  human 
heart,  which  writhed  and  tore  its  victim,  like  him 
who  was  possessed  of  old. 

But  there  was  none  to  say  to  this  storm  of  the 
heart,  "Peace,  be  still."  It  was  the  agony  of 
Laocoon — not  of  Christ ! 

Above,  in  the  dark  choir,  there  had  been  a  slight 
pause,  and  in  the  final  chorus  Sister  Claire's  voice 
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was  not  heard.  The  service  ended,  calmly,  as 
usual ;  but  none  below  had  seen  the  dark-robed 
little  figure  sink  on  the  floor  at  the  close  of  that 
agonised  Amen,  the  white  lips  dabbled  with  blood, 
the  limbs  rigid. 

Two  sisters  carried  her  out.  Sister  Claire  had 
broken  a  blood  vessel — too  high  a  pitch — too  great 
a  strain — "  Chi  lo  sa  ?  " 

The  feelings  of  a  nun  are  subordinate  to  her 
office ;  it  was  necessary  that  the  service  should  be 
finished  discreetly,  and  Sister  Claire's  work  was 
clone  ! 

The  audience  dispersed,  still  wondering  who  it 
could  have  been. 

"  One  of  the  singers  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  per- 
haps ?  "  "  Popish  trickery — all  done  for  effect  !  " 
cried  a  rabid  Protestant,  who  made  a  point  of 
attending  all  the  services  that  he  might  the  better 
decry  them. 

Some  said  one  thing,  some  another ;  the  Italian 
element  shrugged  their  shoulders  as  they  said,  "  It 
is  a  thing  extraordinary,  no  doubt,"  ending  with 
"  Chi  lo  sa  ?  "    (Who  can  say  ?) 

One  man,  a  French  chorus  singer,  said  to  a 
woman  as  they  walked  away,  "  It  was  Alvaro,  or 
his  spirit.  No  one  else  could  sing  like  that  ! "  To 
the  sisterhood  it  was  as  the  voice  of  an  angel — it 
was  miraculous  ! 

The  two  friends  stood  outside  one  of  the  high 
houses  of  Via  Sistina.  "  Oh  !  Carrie,  I  do  feel  so 
bad  ! "  said  one  ;  "  it  was  that  voice  ;  and  then  that 
face — though  I  only  saw  it  for  an  instant  ! " 

"  Come  up  with  me  and  have  some  tea  "  was  her 
friend's  reply.    "  Why,  you  look  all  broken  up  !  " 
*  *  *  * 

The  deep  hush  of  an  Italian  night.  The  midnight 
A^ngelus  had  rung  out  and  floated  upwards,  bearing 
the  prayers  of  those  who  woke  from  the  sleeping 
city.  Only  the  plash  of  falling  water  broke  the 
stillness — the  one  voice  which  in  Rome  is  never 
silent. 

On  the  terrace  below  the  church  of  the  Trinita  a 
dark  figure  was  pacing,  straining  his  eyes  upwards 
towards  the  silent  convent. 

"  I  am  with  you  in  spirit,  oh  !  my  beloved  ! 
Innocenta,  my  Innocenta  ! " 

The  drip,  drip  of  the  fountain  fell  on  his  ear. 

"  It  is  like  blood,"  he  murmured,  and  he  shud- 
dered ;  but  his  face  grew  darker.  There  was  a 
lapse  of  moments — a  quarter  of  a  hour — then  the 
man  fell  on  his  knees  with  a  great  cry. 

"  Innocenta — beloved  one — at  last ! " 

In  the  convent  above  the  nuns  were  on  their 
knees  in  the  office  for  the  dead.  She  had  been 
unconscious  nearly  all  the  time,  but  once  she 
murmured  softly  to  herself.  A  watching  sister 
bent  to  listen,  catching  only  the  final  word, 
"  Giovanni." 

"It  is  the  patron  saint  of  her  family;"  and  the 
sister  placed  a  small  reliquary  in  the  nerveless  hand. 

"San  Giovanni,  or  a  pro  nobis /"  "Yes,  it  is  her 
patron  saint."  Perhaps  '  There  was  a  pause  of  a 
few  moments,  during  which  the  pale  lips  were 
moving  silently — then  a  long  quivering  sigh— and 
the  soul  of  Innocenta  Peruzzi — Sister  Claire — had 
followed  her  song  1 


A  NEW  DEFENCE  RAM. 

Scientific  American,  New  York  - 

f NOVEL  fighting  machine  for  the  new 
navy  is  now  in  process  of  construction 
at  the  iron  works  in  Bath,  Me.,  U.S.A. 
Nothing  else  of  earth  or  air  or  sea  very 
much  resembles  this  new  demon  of  naval 
warfare,  for  she  is  neither  gunboaty 
cruiser,  nor  torpedo  boat. 
She  is,  in  fact,  a  ram,  a  ponderous  steel  boat  of 
high  engine  power  and  very  little  exposure  above 
water,  the  intentions  of  the  creator  being  for  her  to 
jab  her  pointed  prow  clear  through  the  mailed  or 
unprotected  sides  of  any  possible  enemy  she  may 
encounter  in  the  defence  of  the  American  coast  line. 
The  new  vessel  is  called  the  Ammen  defence  ram, 
after  her  inventor,  and  is  the  first  of  her  type  ever 
constructed.  She  is  not  yet  finished,  but  is  well 
under  way,  and  could  put  to  sea  in  a  very  short 
time  if  exigencies  of  national  relations  demanded. 
In  designing  her,  every  feature  that  would  tend  to 
adapt  her  the  better  to  her  single  mode  of  attack 
was  carefully  considered  and  developed  to  the 
highest  practicable  degree. 

Other  war-ships,  it  is  true,  have  powerful  ram 
bows,  and  the  reader  has  doubtless  not  failed  to 
observe  the  dangerous  spurs  projecting  from  the 
bows  of  all  our  new  cruisers.  The  value  of  ram- 
ming in  modern  naval  warfare  is  not  overlooked  in 
any  of  the  vessels  now  built. 

But  other  warships  also  carry  powerful  batteries 
of  guns,  and,  as  a  rule,  torpedo  outfits.  The  gun, 
the  torpedo,  and  the  ram  are  the  three  great  marine 
weapons,  the  greatest  importance  being  usually 
attached  to  the  gun. 

The  Ammen  ram,  however,  will  have  no  tor- 
pedoes, nor  will  she  carry  any  guns,  save  four 
small,  rapid-firing  pieces,  added  to  her  equipment  as 
an  afterthought,  with  a  view  of  affording  some  pro- 
tection against  boat  attacks.  She  is  a  ram  pure 
and  simple,  and  nothing  else. 

She  is  not  intended  to  cruise,  or  to  capture  prizes, 
or  to  bombard  cities  and  forts.  Her  single  mission 
is  to  sally  forth  from  a  threatened  home  port  and 
to  attack  the  hostile  vessels,  sinking  them  by  means 
of  blows  from  her  deadly  beak. 

Lying  low  in  the  water,  she  offers  a  poor  target 
to  the  enemy's  guns  ;  and  even  if  struck  she  is  im- 
pervious to  projectiles,  which  would  be  harmlessly 
deflected  from  her  curved  "  turtle-back  "  deck,  clad 
with  thick  steel  armour. 

Upon  sighting  the  enemy,  the  captain  of  the  ram 
would  enter  his  conning  tower,  the  walls  of  which 
are  formed  of  eighteen  inches  of  solid  steel,  and  in 
this  safe  retreat  he  would  direct  the  movements  of 
his  destructive  craft,  his  attention  undiverted  by 
guns  or  torpedoes,  and  his  confidence  and  coolness 
strengthened  by  the  knowledge  that  his  vessel  is 
practically  invulnerable  to  hostile  guns. 

He  would  dash  at  his  foe  relentlessly,  seeking  to 
strike  him  a  fair  blow,  which,  when  properly  de- 
livered, would  almost  surely  disable,  if  it  did  not  at 
once  sink,  the  most  powerful  battle- ship  that  was 
ever  built. 
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A  BALL  AT  THE  WINTER  PALACE. 

Illustratie,  Utrecht. 

jljlyi  URING  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which 
j^fflK    the  ball  is  to  take  place  the  Czar's  mes- 
%!I$^FaL    senSers  are  engaged  in  journeying  to 
gPBj§t    different  parts  of  the  city  to  inform  the 
<Y^§|¥      chosen  ones  that  they  are  favoured  with 
an  invitation  ;  this  notice  is  equivalent 
to  an  order,  and  any  arrangement  which 
the  guest  has  made  must  be  set  aside, 
for  the  Imperial  invitation— which  is  often  not 
issued  until  the  very  day  on  which  the  Court  func- 
tion is  to  be  held— must  be  accepted  even  though 
one  be  mourning  the  death  of  a  relative. 

The  ball  commences  at  nine  o'clock,  and  the 
guests  must  be  in  the  ball-room  some  time  before 
the  Czar  and  Czarina  make  their  appearance.  For 
an  hour  previous  to  the  appointed  time  rows  of 
sledges  and  carriages  can  be  seen  making  their  way 
to  the  Winter  Palace. 

On  arriving  at  the  magnificent  building  these 
equipages  discharge  what  seem  to  be  ugly  bundles 
of  fur  and  drive  away  to  take  up  their  position 
with  others  on  the  square. 

The  coachmen,  who  have  to  wait  until  the  ball  is 
over,  gather  around  the  great  tires  which  have  been 
lighted  in  the  stoves  or  brasiers  placed  therefor  the 
occasion  ;  it  is  a  weird  scene,  the  men  looking  like 
goblins  assembled  in  the  darkness  on  a  field  of  ice 
to  guard  the  enchanted  Palace. 

The  doors  open  to  admit  the  bundles  of  fur  and 
quickly  close  again ;  once  inside,  the  ill-shaped 
mass  suddenly  opens,  the  heavy  pelisse  drops  from 
the  shoulders,  revealing  a  pretty  woman  in  a 
splendid  ball-dress,  or  an  officer  or  high  dignitary 
in  a  gorgeous  uniform. 

The  hall  and  staircases  present  a  dazzling  mass 
of  dainty  dresses,  lace,  gems  of  all  kinds,  many- 
coloured  uniforms,  swords,  and  insignia  of  noble 
Orders. 

The  guests  assemble  in  the  throne- room,  the 
most  important  personages  in  front.  Chief  among 
these  are  the  elderly  ladies,  who  are  honoured  by 
being  permitted  to  wear  a  miniature  of  the 
Empress  set  in  a  frame  of  brilliants ;  they  teach 
the  etiquette  of  the  Court  to  the  young  Maids-of- 
Honour,  who  can  be  recognised  by  the  monogram 
(in  diamonds)  of  the  Empress  on  the  left  shoulder. 

The  beauties  of  St.  Petersburg  are  there  in  full 
force,  and  among  the  gentlemen  who  hover  around 
them  are  ministers,  ambassadors,  aides-de-camp, 
generals,  old  grey-haired  Court  officials,  as  well  as 
younger  men  of  all  arms  of  the  service.  The 
uniforms  show  to  advantage  by  the  side  of  the 
graceful  and  delicate  dresses  of  the  ladies,  the 
whole  forming  one  of  those  brilliant  scenes  not 
easily  forgotten. 

Nine  o'clock !  The  folding-doors  are  thrown 
open  and  every  sound  is  hushed  ;  a  voice  announces 
"  The  Emperor,"  and  the  Czar  advances,  followed 
by  the  members  of  his  family. 

The  effect  of  his  appearance  on  the  assembled 
throng  is  most  curious.  On  the  faces  of  all  present 
there  comes  the  same  solemn  reverential  look  ;  all 
the  vital  strength  of  these  men  and  women  seems 


to  be  concentrated  in  their  eyes  as  they  gaze  at 
their  Sovereign,  and  endeavour  to  catch  a  glance 
from  him. 

I  have  witnessed  this  spectacle  on  several  occa- 
sions, and  each  time  it  has  reminded  me  of  the 
appearance  of  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun  upon 
the  mountains  ;  you  do  not  need  to  look  behind  you 
to  know  that  the  sun  is  rising,  you  can  tell  by  the 
prism  of  light  on  the  peaks  ;  in  the  same  way  you 
can  tell  by  the  faces  of  the  courtiers  when  the  Czar 
is  coming,  when  he  is  near,  and  when  he  is  going 
away. 

The  music  begins.  The  grand  marshal,  who  is 
generally  a  very  old  man,  and  a  lady  of  the  Court, 
about  as  venerable  as  himself,  lead  the  dancing  ; 
the  Emperor  gives  his  hand  to  one  of  the  Grand 
Duchesses  ;  the  Empress  chooses  one  of  the  ambas- 
sadors as  her  partner  ;  the  others  choose  partners, 
and  all  are  soon  twirling  about  the  room. 

The  dancing  does  not  become  animated  until  the 
mazurka  begins ;  at  the  first  strains  of  this  dance 
the  men  seem  to  lose  control  of  themselves  ;  they 
beat  time  with  the  foot,  and  literally  bound  about 
the  room  with  their  partners  in  their  arms. 

The  grand  balls  are  imposing,  but  the  private 
ones  called  "  Palm-Tree  Balls "  are  more  magni- 
ficent. Nothing  in  any  of  the  other  European 
Courts  can  be  compared  with  these. 

At  one  o'clock  the  grand  marshal  opens  the  door 
of  a  large  gallery,  transformed  into  a  conservatory 
of  tropical  plants  ;  numerous  little  tables,  at  which 
several  persons  can  partake  of  supper,  are  placed 
among  the  palms,  myrtles,  camelias  in  flower,  and 
various  other  plants  common  to  climates  quite  the 
opposite  to  that  of  Russia,  all  brought  on  sledges 
from  the  Imperial  hot-houses. 

In  the  winding  paths  of  this  forest  the  guests 
wander  about,  or  sit  at  table  and  listen  to  the 
strains  of  sweet  music.  Flowers  on  the  trees,  and 
in  the  hair  and  dresses  of  the  ladies ;  luxuriant 
verdure  and  bright  colours  ;  the  lights  shining  on 
the  cuirasses,  the  steel  helmets  and  swords,  the 
stars  and  crosses  on  the  breasts  of  the  gentlemen, 
and  upon  a  wealth  of  diamonds,  such  as  can  only 
be  seen  in  Russia.  Who  would  imagine  that  just 
outside  is  a  frozen  river  and  forty-five  degrees  of 
frost. 

 =3©3®3Q033O==  

The  foremost  exclusively  literary  paper  in 
America  is  The  Critic,  edited  by  Miss  Jeanette 
Gilder,  the  sister  of  the  Editor  of  The  Century 
magazine,  and  published  by  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Merrill, 
a  very  capable  business  man.  The  Critic  ranks  in 
America  as  The  Spectator  and  Athenaeum  rank  in 
England. 

In  its  book  reviews  it  is  never  brutal  and  crabbed  ; 
nor  do  the  reviewers  endeavour  to  show  how  much 
they  know  of  every  subject  and  how  little  the 
authors  know. 

This  departure  from  the  old  slashing  and  throat- 
cutting  style  of  Blackwood  and  The  Edinburgh  has 
had  much  to  do  with  The  Critics  success.  Miss 
Gilder  was  a  reporter  for  The  New  York  Herald 
before  she  founded  The  Critic  ten  years  ago. 
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IP  WE  HAD  NEVER  MET. 

Herald,  Preston. 

If  we  had  lived  our  lives  throughout, 

And  never  chanced  to  meet 
Through  changing  tide  of  time  and  years, 

Would  life  have  seemed  so  sweet — 
If  we  had  never  met  ? 

Though  drifting  days  and  happy  hours 
Have  coursed  for  each  their  fitful  flame. 

If  we  had  measured  all  of  joy, 
Would  life  have  seemed  to  us  the  same — 
If  we  had  never  met  1 

If  in  the  space  which  we  have  known 
Fate  had  decreed  we'd  never  met, 

Would  we  have  known  a  vague  unrest, 
A  nameless  want — not  quite  regret — 
If  we  had  never  met  1 

If  joined  to  ours  some  other  life 

Had  changed  our  course  or  place  or  aim, 

And  our  life  paths  had  never  crossed, 

Our  lives — would  they  have  been  the  same- 
If  we  had  never  met  ? 


ORPHANS. 

Home  Journal,  New  York. 

"Yes,  sir  ;  we  lived  home  till  our  mother  died, 
'N'  I'd  go  a-walkin'  with  Jim,  'cause  he  cried 
Till  night  time 'd  come,  'n'  we'd  go  up  to  bed, 
An'  bofe  say  the  prayers  'at  she  taught  us  ter 
said — 

Didn't  we,  Jim  ? 

"  'N'  pa  'ud  stay  late  'n  we  used  ter  call, 
'Cause  we  thought  we  heard  'im  downstairs  in  the 
hall; 

An'  when  he  come  home  once  he  fell  on  the  floor 
'N'  we  run'd  an'  hid  behind  ma's  bedroom  door — 
Didn't  we,  Jim  ? 

"  She  told  us,  our  ma  did,  when  she's  sick  in  bed, 
'N'  out  of  the  Bible  some  verses  she  read, 
To  never  touch  wine  an'  some  more  I  can't  think, 
But  the  last  words  that  she  said  was  to  never  to 
drink — 

Didn't  she,  Jim  ? 

But  our  other  ma,  what  pa  brought  home  there, 
She  whipped  little  Jim  'cause  he  stood  on  a  chair 
'N'  kissed  our  ma's  picture  that  hung  on  the  wall, 
'N'  struck  me  fer  not  doin'  nothin'  at  all — 
Didn't  she,  Jim  1 


"  She  said  'at  we  never  had  no  bringin'  up 
'N'  stayed  roun'  the  house  'n'  et  everything  up, 
'N'  said  'at  we  couldn't  have  no  more  to  eat, 
'N'  all  'a  we's  fit  fer  was  out  on  the  street — 
Didn't  she,  Jim  1 

"  We  said  'at  we  hated  'er,  didn't  we,  Jim  ? 
But  our  pa — well,  we  didn't  say  nothin'  to  him, 
But  just  took  ma's  picture  an'  bofe  run'd  away, 
'N'  that's  what  Jim's  cryin'  'bout  out  here  to-day- 
Didn't  we,  Jim  ? 

"  Mister,  don't  feel  bad,  'cause  Jim's  cryin',  too, 
Fer  we're  goin'  to  hunt  'n'  get  somethin'  to  do  ; 
'Cause  our  ma  'at  died  said  to  work  an'  to  pray, 
'N'  we'd  all  be  together  in  glory  some  day — 
Didn't  she,  Jim  ? " 


THE  DELUGE. 

News,  Lebanon. 

Around  the  globe  one  wave  from  pole  to  pole 

Rolled  on,  and  found  no  shore  to  break  its  roll. 

One  awful  water  mirrored  everywhere 

The  silent,  blue,  illimitable  air. 

And  glassed  in  one  same  hour  the  midnight  moon, 

Sunrise  and  sunset,  and  the  sun  at  noon. 

Afar,  between  the  sunset  and  the  dark, 

The  lions  had  awakened  in  the  ark, 

Across  the  great  red  splendour  white  wings  flew, 

Weary  of  wandering  where  no  green  leaf  grew, 

Weary  of  searching  for  that  unfound  shore 

From  which  the  raven  had  returned  no  more. 

And  as  the  white  wings  laboured  slowly  back, 
And  down  the  huge  orb  sank,  a  speck  of  black 
Stood  fluttering  on  the  circle  of  the  sun — 
Beneath  the  noontide  sun  'twas  still  as  death, 
Within  the  dawn  no  living  thing  drew  breath. 
Beneath  the  cold  white  moon  the  cold  blue  wave 
Sealed  with  an  icy  hush  the  old  world's  grave. 
But  hark  !  upon  the  sunset's  edge  were  heard, 
Afar  and  faint  the  cries  of  beast  and  bird. 
While  the  long  billows,  passing  one  by  one, 
Lifted  and  lowered  in  the  crimson  blaze 
A  dead  queen  of  the  old  and  evil  days. 

One  gold-clasped  arm  lay  beautiful  and  bare  ; 
The  gold  of  power  gleamed  in  her  floating  hair  ; 
Her  jewelled  raiment  in  the  glassy  swell 
Glittered  ;  and  ever  as  she  rose  and  fell, 
And  o'er  his  reddened  claws  the  ripple  broke, 
The  raven  fluttered  with  uneasy  croak. 


PEARSON'S  MONTHLY. 
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Journalists  of  To-Day, 


MRS.   W.   H.  SMITH, 

Editress  of  The  Japan  Gazette. 


ADY  journalists  there  are  now  many,  but 
lady  editors  of  political  and  commercial 
daily  newspapers  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween even  in  America. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Smith,  who  forms  the 
subject  of  this  article,  is  the  only 
Englishwoman  at  the  present  day 
editing  a  daily  paper  of  the  size  and 
standing  of  The  Japan  Gazette,  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  important  papers  in  the  far  East,  its 
especial  policy  being  the  pro- 
tection of  British  interests  in 
Japan,  and  the  prevention,  if 
possible,  of  the  unconditional 
surrender  of  British  subjects  to 
Japanese  jurisdiction. 

The  Japan  Gazette  has  two 
daily  and  one  weekly  edition, 
but  it  is  to  the  evening  and 
largest  edition  that  Mrs.  Smith 
devotes  her  whole  attention. 
This  issue  contains  on  an  aver- 
age eight  columns  of  literary 
matter  per  day,  four  to  six  of 
these  representing  original 
matter  and  translations.  The 
paper  seldom  appears  without 
a  long  leading  article,  the  sub- 
jects dealt  with  embracing 
political,  financial,  commercial 
and  social  subjects  of  general 
interest,  scientific  and  legal 
questions  having  a  particular 
charm  for  this  lady,  who  has 
never  written  a  ladies'  column, 
and  often  laughingly  declares 
she  should  not  know  how. 

Mrs.  Smith  attends  at  her  office  daily  from  9  a.m. 
to  6  p.m.,  and  conducts  her  business  quietly  and 
practically.  She  never  lets  anything  interfere  with 
her  work,  not  going  into  Society  unless  there  is 
-something  to  report.  All  her  writing  is  done  at  the 
office  between  nine  and  three,  when  she  commences 
proof-reading.  She  never  writes  in  the  evening, 
devoting  her  hours  at  home  to  her  two  children 
and  household  matters. 

Mrs.  Smith  began  her  journalistic  career  some 
four  years  ago,  when  she  commenced  to  contribute 
leading  articles  to  The  Gazette,  being  at  the  time  in 
the  interior  of  Japan,  where  her  husband  was 
English  instructor  in  the  Government  service. 

While  there  she  scored  a  great  success  as  the 
special  correspondent  of  the  paper  during  the  first 
military  manoeuvres  ever  held  in  J apan,  and  her 
report  of  the  three  days'  campaign  was  the  only 


MRS.  W.  H.  SMITH. 


full  report  published  by  foreign  journals.  In  1890 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  went  to  Yokohama  and  joined 
Tlie  Gazette  staff,  he  as  accountant  and  reader,  she 
as  sub'-editor.  But  owing  to  the  jealousy  of  the 
then  editor,  Mrs.  Smith  soon  received  notice  from 
the  company  owning  the  paper. 

Shortly  before  her  engagement  terminated,  how- 
ever, the  proprietors  discovered  that  her  abilities 
had  been  grossly  misrepresented,  and  to  her  great 
surprise  the  editor  was  abruptly  dismissed  and 
Mrs.  Smith  was  invited  to  take  his  place. 

A  lady  in  the  editorial  chair  was  a  shock  for 
Yokohama,  and  aroused  much  comment  and  no 
little  adverse  criticism  ;  but  the  great  success  sho 
achieved  rapidly  put  to  flight 
any  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  step  taken  by  the  directors. 

A  month  after  her  appoint- 
ment the  manager  of  The  Gazette 
died,  and  Mr.  Smith  was  imme- 
diately appointed  in  his  place, 
and  was  thus  enabled  to  lend 
his  wife  the  assistance  of  his 
wide  and  varied  experience. 

It  is  undoubtedly  largely 
owing  to  the  support  Mrs. 
Smith  has  had  from  her  hus- 
band, and  the  interest  which 
both  have  taken  in  all  the 
departments  of  the  large  pub- 
lishing business  incorporated 
with  The.  Gazette  that,  in  spite 
of  serious  difficulties,  the  paper 
has  maintained  the  honourable 
and  respected  position  it  has 
held  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Mr.  Smith  began  life  when 
quite  a  lad  as  a  tea-planter  in 
Cachar  and  Assam,  and  attracted 
some  attention  in  Xatal  a  few 
years  after  by  a  pamphlet  on 
tea  cultivation  which  led  to  the  cultivation  of  tea 
being  attempted  there.  He  was  for  many  years  in 
the  Government  service  in  Natal,  and  while  there 
he  occasionally  contributed  to  The  Natal  Mercury. 

Mr.  Smith's  duties  are  too  arduous  and  varied  to 
permit  of  his  writing  much,  and  Mrs.  Smith,  aided 
by  a  shorthand  writer,  is  wholly  responsible  for 
the  matter  written  day  by  day,  but  her  husband 
undertakes  a  great  deal  of  the  proof-reading  and 
home  news,  though  nothing  local  goes  into  the 
paper  until  she  has  read  and  carefully  revised  it. 

Few  women  have  entered  journalism  and 
succeeded  in  it  under  more  trying  circumstances, 
nearly  every  local  journal  having  done  its  best  to 
make  her  position  untenable  because  she  is  a 
woman.  But  Mrs.  Smith  has  succeeded  in  over- 
coming much  of  the  prejudice  against  her  sex,  and 
in  winning  the  respect  of  all. 
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M.  FRANCISQUE  SARCEY. 

Le  Temps  Dramatic  Critic. 

^^^^OXS.  FRANCISQUE  SARCEY  may 
^^gjt®^    be  called  the  Parisian  Clement  Scott. 

^mHaEi^k    ^or  over  a  cluarter  °^  a  century  he 
•JSrfilpS^^    has  been  the  leading  dramatic  critic 
'^^^^^mp    °f  the  French  world,  and  a  stroke  of 
n*s  Pen  w^  ma-ke  or  mar  the  success 

^liN*        °^  a  new  P^ay>  whilst  a  word  of 
praise  pronounced  by  the  oracle  of 
Le  Temps  may  obtain  for  an  actor  or  actress 
sudden  fame. 

The  man  who  by  dint  of  hard  work  and  admirable 
critical  faculty  has  made  this  unique  place  for  him- 
self, is  a  Norman  by  birth,  and  came  from  a  long 
line  of  schoolmasters.  He  was  educated  in  Paris, 
and  obtained  a  scholarship  to  the  Ecole  Normale, 
where  he  was  class-mate  with  two  of  his  future 
literary  confreres,  Taine  and  Edmund  About. 

Although  even  at  that  time 
gifted  with  a  considerable  lite- 
rary power,  young  Sarcey  had 
to  resign  himself  to  become 
a  dominie  in  the  provinces  : 
finally  chance  led  him  to  Gre- 
noble, where  he  attempted  to 
unite  the  duties  of  Professor  of 
Philosophy  in  the  town  lycet 
with  that  of  occasional  corre- 
spondent to  a  local  paper.  A 
few  articles  published  in  this 
humble  sheet  attracted  the 
attention  of  his  old  college 
friend  About,  who  invited;  him 
to  come  to  Paris,  and  gave  him 
introductions  to  the  leading- 
editors  of  the  day. 

Francisque  Sarcey  never  re- 
gretted the  step  he  then  took, 
although  for  some  years  he 
continued  practically  unknown, 
leading  a  precarious  existence 
on  the  proceeds  of  furtive 
articles  contributed  to  the 
Figaro  and  a  number  of  other 
papers  which  have  long  since 
disappeared.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1860,  when 
the  ex-professor  was  already  on  the  wrong  side  of 
forty,  that  he  discovered  his  true  vocation. 

Asked  to  take  charge  of  the  dramatic  criticism  of 
L Opinion  Nationale,  a  paper  that  had  a  brilliant 
though  short-lived  career,  M.  Sarcey's  clever  articles 
began  to  be  watched  for  with  increasing  interest, 
both  by  his  fellow  journalists  and  the  public.  Six 
years  later  he  was  offered  and  accepted  the 
direction  of  the  dramatic  feuilleton  of  Le  Temps, 
one  of  the  blue  ribbons  of  Parisian  journalism. 

Since  that  eventf'il  day  scarce  a  week  has  passed 
without  M.  Sarcey's  article  causing  a  sensible  rise 
in  the  Sunday  circulation  of  the  French  Times,  for 
abroad  all  portions  of  the  reading  public  are  in- 
terested in  the  theatre,  and  there  may  practically 
be  said  to  be  no  section  of  the  world  which  has 
not  been,  does  not  go,  or  will  not  go  to  see  the 
play. 


But  although  M.  Sarcey's  fame  has  been  made 
as  a  dramatic  critic,  he  is  an  excellent  all-round 
journalist,  and,  not  only  at  one  time  practically 
sub-edited  Le  Gaulois,  but  during  many  years  con- 
tributed a  daily  article  to  Le  XlXieme  Siecle. 
Indeed  his  vigorous  and  ruthless  attacks  on  con- 
temporary men  and  things  have  more  than  once 
brought  him  into  trouble  ;  he  has  fought  duels  in- 
numerable, and  once  had  to  pay  a  fine  of  £100  and 
submit  to  a  fortnight's  imprisonment  for  having 
libelled  those  who  make  a  livelihood  by  selling 
Lourdes  water. 

In  old  days  the  great  critic  was  known  as  a  fero- 
cious anti-clerical,  but  since  the  worthy  Brothers 
of  St.  John  of  God — known  to  be  the  best  male 
nurses  in  Paris — nursed  him  through  a  terrible 
operation  for  cataract,  which,  as  he  himself  says, 
restored  an  eyesight  which  he  had  never  had — for 
he  had  been  born  one-eyed  and  short-sighted — he 
has  never  had  anything  but  praise  for  his  former 
enemies. 

Sarcey's  great  working  day  is 
Saturday.  It  takes  him  some- 
thing like  six  hours  to  produce 
his  1,200  words'  article  ;  even- 
sentence  is  written  and  re- writ- 
ten, polished  and  re-polished. 
Sometimes  he  has  but  to 
criticise  one  play,  oftener  three 
or  four.  As  he  sits  in  his  stall 
at  either  the  last  dress  rehearsal, 
or  during  the  premiere,  he  is 
watched  with  lynx-eyed  keen- 
ness by  authors,  mummers, 
find  public,  who  all  try  to  read 
on  his  jovial,  cheerful- looking 
countenance  his  true  opinion 
of  what  is  going  on  before 
him. 

Part  of  the  secret  of  M. 
Sarcey's  reputation  is  un- 
doubtedly owing  to  the  fact  that 
he  is  known  to  be  incorruptible, 
that  is  to  say  as  far  as  money 
and  presents  are  concerned,  for 
he  has  a  very  kind  heart  and  is 
easily  influenced  by  pity  to  say 
a  good  word  to  author  or  actor. 

All  Sarcey's  literary  work  is  done  in  the  morning, 
and  in  a  large,  airy  study,  lined  with  books,  most 
of  them  splendidly  bound  presentation  copies  from 
the  leading  authors  of  the  day.  He  thoroughly 
loves  his  work,  and  spends  five  out  of  seven  of  his 
nights  at  the  theatre,  even  when  there  is  nothing 
particular  going  on.  Unlike  nearly  all  other 
dramatic  critics,  he  is  never  seen  in  the  green-room 
or  behind  the  scenes,  and,  indeed,  mixes  but  little 
with  the  theatrical  world. 

When  the  theatrical  season  is  off,  Sarcey  and  his 
charming  young  wife  retire  to  an  old-fashioned 
cottage  near  Paris.  There  the  journalist  becomes 
a  gardener  for  the  nonce,  and  delights  in  his 
kitchen-garden  and  fine  poultry-yard.  M.  Sarcey 
is  also  well  known  as  a  lecturer,  and  has  written 
three  or  four  interesting  volumes  dealing  with 
things  theatrical  and  the  Siege  of  Paris. 
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MR.    JOHN  WILSON, 

Editor  op  The  Edinburgh  Evening  News. 


2§pfff^^1{-  WILSON  is  not  only  the  proprietor 
wNlfi^^  of  oneof  the  most  important  journals 
H^lw^A  m  North  Britain,  he  is  a  leading 
^JN^S^I^  member  of  the  Committee  of  Ad- 
'^^^^^>     ministration  of    the    Institute  of 

jSjSSsR      Journalists,  of  which  body  lie  has 

"Vj-fc         been  Vice-President  more  than  once. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  one  of  the  many 
distinguished  journalists  of  the  present  day  whose 
newspaper  career  may  be  said  to  have  begun  in  the 
composing-room.  Born  just  fifty  years  ago  at 
Glenarnic,  Morayshire,  his  father  was  a  thoroughly 
sensible,  practical  Scotch  farmer,  who  managed  for 
years  one  of  the  large  farms  belonging  to  the  late 
C.  L.  Cumming  Bruce,  M.P. 

The  future  editor  was  educated,  Scotch  fashion, 
at  the  village  schools  of  Inveravon  and  Aberlour, 
for  his  parents  had  moved  to 
Banffshire  whilst  he  was  still  a 
child.  The  whole  family  seem 
to  have  been  of  a  literary  turn 
of  mind,  for  his  elder  brother, 
while  still  a  lad,  became  Editor 
of  The  Nairnshire  Telegraph, 
one  of  the  most  successful  pro- 
vincial papers  of  Scotland  in 
its  day,  and  becoming  aware 
that  his  little  brother  had  tastes 
in  a  like  direction,  he  offered 
him  a  place  in  his  office  as 
'prentice  compositor,  and  to 
this  day  Mr.  Wilson  believes 
that  the  composing-room  is  the 
best  college  for  a  would-be 
journalist  ;  for  there  he  has  an 
opportunity  of  hearing,  read- 
ing, and  indeed  getting  up 
every  component  part  of  a 
newspaper,  from  the  editorials 
to  the  advertisements. 

The  remarks  overheard  in 
most  newspaper  composing- 
rooms  would  be  both  a  revela- 
tion, and  in  some  cases  a  liberal 
education,  to  those  who  have  provided  the  "  copy  " 
which  has  been  sent  up  or  down  as  the  case  may 
be.  An  intelligent  "  conip."  is  a  far  better  critic 
than  the  man  in  the  street,  for  he  has  had  the 
opportunity  of  making  many  comparisons  between 
good  and  bad,  and  interesting  and  uninteresting 
work. 

After  some  years  of  hard  work  in  the  office  of  The 
Nairnshire  Telegraph  the  subject  of  our  sketch  went 
into  an  Edinburgh  newspaper  prin  ing  office,  and 
by  the  time  he  was  three-and-twenty  years  of  age 
he  had  become  foreman  printer  in  the  office  of  The 
Orcadian  at  Kirkwall. 

Like  so  many  of  his  countrymen,  Mr.  Wilson  is 
possessed  of  extraordinary  industry  and  determina- 
tion. Still,  although  his  one  aim  in  life  was  to  get 
upon  the  literary  staff  of  some  paper,  he  did  not 
neglejt  his  work  in  order  to  accomplish  his  end, 


but  he  never  lost  a  moment,  and  at  all  times  was  ai* 
omnivorous  reader.  At  last  when  he  was  six-and 
twenty  he  obtained  his  wish,  and  became  reporter 
to  The  Southport  Independent,  shortly  after  obtain- 
ing a  better  position  on  the  staff  of  The  Manchester 
Evening  News,  which  paper  was  then  making  its 
brilliant  start. 

Those  who  know  the  anxieties  connected  with  the 
starting  of  a  new  journalistic  enterprise  will  under- 
stand why  Mr.  WTilson's  health  about  this  time 
completely  broke  down,  and  it  was  feared  by  his 
friends  that  he  would  have  to  abandon  what 
promised  to  be  a  brilliant  career  for  work  of  a  less 
exhausting  and  arduous  nature. 

However,  a  long  rest  among  the  Scotch  hills  made 
him  a  new  man ;  and  after  a  short  interval  in  the 
editorial  office  of  The  North  British  Daily  Mail,  he 
joined  his  brothers,  Messrs.  Hugh  and  James  Wil- 
son, and  the  three  started  The  Edinburgh  Evening 
News,  of  which  he  was  the  first  printer  and  manager. 
But  though  his  help  had  been  invaluable  in  this 
most  practical  department  of 
the  new  venture,  it  was  soon 
felt  that  his  abilities  could  be- 
more  advantageously  utilised 
in  the  literary  department ;. 
and  he  became  sub-editor, 
taking,  in  the  year  1879,  full 
control. 

As  an  editor,  Mr.  Wilson 
always  tries  to  obtain  the  best 
work  going  in  the  market, 
whether  it  be  literary,  news,  or 
financial.  He  never  spares  any 
expense  or  personal  trouble 
when  a  special  article  is  in 
question.  Edinburgh  has  always 
remained  the  Athens  of  Great 
Britain,  and  that  this  is  so  is 
owing  in  a  great  measure  to- 
such  Scotch  papers  as  The 
Evening  News,  who  make  a 
feature  of  their  literary  and 
reviewing  columns.  Even  now 
Mr.  Wilson  personally  super- 
vises every  department  of  his 
paper,  and  all  the  "  copy,:; 
both  in  MS.  and  proof,  is- 
read  by  him  at  least  once. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  one  of  the  most  public-spirited 
journalists  in  Great  Britain.  One  of  the  first  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Association  of  Journalists,, 
when  that  body  became  incorporated  he  was  elected 
one  of  the  vice-presidents.  He  was  the  first 
chairman  of  the  Edinburgh  branch  of  the  Institute, 
and  has  done  all  he  could  to  advance  the  interests  of 
those  members  of  his  profession  who  have  been 
unable,  from  one  cause  or  another,  to  look  after 
themselves. 

Mr.  Wilson's  whole  heart  is  in  his  paper  and  in 
his  profession.  He  is  an  ardent  Freemason,  and 
was  Master  of  the  Caledonian  Lodge,  Edinburgh,, 
for  two  years,  Grand  Bard  of  the  Grand  Lodge  for 
a  considerable  time,  and  has  been  one  of  the- 
Committee  of  the  Grand  Lodge  for  very  nearly  ten 
years. 
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M.  GABRIEL   DE  WESSELITSKY 
BOJIDAROVITCH, 

London  Correspondent  of  Novoe  Vremya. 


Vremya, 
which  is 


ITHIN  the  last  few  weeks  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  foreign  Press  in 
London  have   received   a  notable 
addition  in  the  person  of  Gabriel  de 
Wesselitsky.    This  gentleman,  as  is 
name  implies,  is  a  Russian.    He  is 
at  present  in   London,   acting  as 
special  correspondent  for  The  Novoe 
The    Neiv   Times,   of    St.  Petersburg, 
almost  the   leading  daily  paper  in  the 
Russian  capital. 

M.  Wesselitsky  is  a  man  of  distinguished  birth 
and  parentage ;  his  father  was  the  well-known 
Russian  general  who  com- 
manded the  vanguard  of  the 
Russian  army  in  the  Crimean 
•campaign,  and  it  was  at  his 
head-quarters  that  the  negotia- 
tions took  place  which  ter- 
jninated  the  war. 

Like  his  father,  M.  Wesse- 
litsky has  distinguished  himself 
in  the  field,  and,  although  he 
never  rose  to  so  high  a  rank,  he 
was  twice  decorated  for  excep- 
tional military  services  in  the 
Russo-Turkish  war  of  1877-78. 
Like  many  other  young  Rus- 
sians of  high  character  and 
great  enthusiasm,  he  joined  the 
army  as  a  volunteer,  and  served 
in  the  ranks,  fighting  for  the 
liberation  of  the  Slavs  from  the 
Ottoman  dominion. 

Although  he  was  educated  in 
the  military  school  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  became  an 
officer  of  the  Guards,  he  early 
decided  to  exchange  the  profes- 
sion of  arms  for  diplomacy  ; 
and  after  spending  four  years  at  the  University 
of  Heidelberg,  where  he  graduated  as  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,  he  began  his  apprenticeship  in 
diplomacy  under  Baron  Jomini.  It  was  under  this 
distinguished  chief  that  he  made  a  series  of 
researches  in  the  archives  of  the  Foreign  Office  of 
St.  Petersburg. 

He  also  acted  as  his  assistant  when  Baron  Jomini, 
•one  of  the  most  brilliant  writers  whom  the  Russian 
Foreign  Office  has  ever  possessed,  drew  up  for  the 
use  of  the  present  Emperor  while  heir-apparent,  a 
history  of  the  diplomatic  relations  of  Russia  and 
her  neighbours,  and  also  a  Precis  of  International 
Law. 

Literary  work  of  even  this  important  character 
in  the  Chancellory,  did  not  quite  satisfy  the  adven- 
turous instincts  of  M.  Wesselitsky.  He  left  diplo- 
macy and  started  as  a  traveller.  For  three  or  four 
years  he  roamed  restlessly  about  the  East,  and 
then,  in  1876,  joined  the  Army  of  Liberation  as 
volunteer. 
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At  the  close  of  the  campaign  he  became  a  civilian 
once  more,  and  from  that  time  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  the  Press.  He  began  his  connection 
with  journalism  by  writing  letters  from  the  East 
to  The  Moscow  Gazette  as  far  back  as  1867  ;  and 
when  the  war  was  over  he  became  permanently 
attached  to  the  brilliant  staff  which  M.  Katkoff 
gathered  round  him. 

It  may  be  said,  with  but  little  exaggeration,  that 
the  men  who  formed  M.  Katkoff's  staff  in  those 
days,  have  been  for  some  years  governing  the 
Russian  Empire.  Both  M.  Wischnegradsky,  the 
late  Minister  of  Finances,  and  M.  Pobedenostezeff, 
the  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod,  were  frequent 
contributors  to  The  Moscow  Gazette. 

Shortly  after  the  present  Emperor  came  to  the 
throne,  M.  Wesselitsky  was  dispatched  to  Berlin, 
where  he  represented  The  Moscow  Gazette  from 
1884  to  1887,  and  after  M. 
Katkoft's  death  he  undertook 
the  duty  of  editing  and  com- 
piling a  monograph  on  his  late 
chief,  the  most  distinguished 
journalist  Russia  has  ever 
produced. 

After  1887,  he  transferred  his 
services  from  The  Moscow 
Gazette  to  The  Novoe  Vremya, 
and  was  stationed  at  Vienna 
as  correspondent  of  that  paper 
until  quite  recently.  He  has 
now  taken  up  his  abode  in 
London,  where  he  will  remain 
for  the  next  few  months,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  contributing 
to  his  journal  letters  from 
London,  and  also  for  making 
himself  acquainted  with  the 
intellectual  movement  in  Great 
Britain,  and  especially  with  the 
efforts  that  are  being  made  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
masses  of  the  people.  Like 
most  Russians  M.  Wesselitsky 
knows  English  literature  a  fond. 
Everything  written  about  the  condition  of  the 
people  is  of  special  interest  to  him,  and  he  hopes 
to  thoroughly  investigate  the  various  schemes 
which  have  been  put  forward  of  late  by  divers 
philanthropists,  and  with  this  object  in  view  will 
probably  interview  all  the  leading  labour  delegates 
in  the  country  before  his  time  of  sojourn  over  here 
expires. 

A  sight  of  this  cultured  intelligent  member  of 
the  Fourth  Estate  should  do  much  to  dissipate 
some  of  the  prejudices  felt  by  British  journalists 
towards  a  country  where  the  censor  is  possessed  of 
almost  limitless  power. 

M.  Wesselitsky  is  in  the  prime  of  life  ;  he  speaks 
English  admirably.  He  has  published  many 
pamphlets  and  articles  in  Russian  and  German, 
and  he  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  distinguished  representatives  of  the  foreign 
Press  who  has  ever  taken  up  his  abode  in  this 
country,  and  will  undoubtedly  win  a  host  of 
admirers. 
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SIR  EDWARD  LEVY  LAWSON, 

Managing  Proprietor  of  The  Daily  Telegraph. 


OT  WITHSTANDING  the  brilliant 
galaxy  of  journalistic  talent  gathered 
together  in  The  Daily  Telegraph  office, 
the  moving  spirit  of  the  whole  is  Sir 
Edward  Lawson,  the  principal  pro- 
prietor of  the  paper,  and  fitting  repre- 
sentative of  the  family  which  built  up 
and  in  fact  created  from  a  worse  than 
small  beginning  that  very  successful  paper. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  first  started  into  existence 
in  1855,  but  although  it  was  more  or  less  ably 
edited,  the  circulation  fell  lower  and  lower,  and  at 
last  the  whole  concern  was  taken  over  as  part  pay- 
ment of  a  very  bad  debt  by  a  shrewd  Jewish 
printer,  a  certain  Mr.  Joseph  Moses  Levy,  who  had 
working  with  him  in  his  office  his  clever  young 
son  Edward,  the  present  subject  of  our  sketch. 

From  the  moment  Mr.  Levy 
took  over  The  Telegraph  his 
keen  business  instinct  and  all- 
round  ability  began  to  tell. 
Himself  no  journalist,  he  yet 
had  the  knack  of  knowing  a 
good  writer  when  he  came 
across  him,  and  among  his 
greatest  finds  were  Mr.  George 
Augustus  Sala  and  Mr.,  after- 
wards Sir  Edwin,  Arnold.  Mr. 
Sala's  connection  with  The 
Telegrajyh  is  at  once  the  joy 
and  pride  of  that  veteran  jour- 
nalist's heart.  With  "the 
wages  of  an  ambassador  and 
the  treatment  of  a  gentleman  " 
he  has  represented  The  Tele- 
graph all  over  the  world,  and  to 
him  certainly  may  be  ascribed 
a  significant  part  of  the  paper's 
success. 

"Mr.  Edward,"  as  he  then 
was,  was  an  enormous  help  to  his 
father,  especially  as  regarded 
the  practical  management  of 
the  paper,  for  he  had  been 
through  the  mi  11  in  his  father's  composing-room,  and 
added  to  considerable  literary  talent  a  rare  know- 
ledge of  the  mechanical  branches  of  journalism. 

The  present  Managing-Editor  of  The  Daily 
Telegraph,  Mr.  J.  M.  Lesage,  was  practically  dis- 
covered some  thirty  years  ago  by  Sir  Edward 
Lawson,  who  when  given  charge  of  the  paper  by 
his  father,  made  him  Assistant-Editor,  and  when 
there  was  a  question  as  to  who  should  be  sent  to 
act  as  special  correspondent  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  without  a  moment's  hesitation  gave 
up  this  valuable  helper,  for  the  time  being,  and  thus 
secured  for  The  Telegraph  if  not  the  best,  at  least 
one  of  the  best  two  descriptive  writers  and  special 
correspondents  who  represented  the  British  press 
abroad  during  those  eventful  months.  Like  Dr. 
Russell,  of  The  Times^ir.  Lesage  was  taken  prisoner 
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during  the  Siege,  and  marched  into  Paris  with  the- 
Germans  the  day  the  city  capitulated. 

Sir  Edward,  who  took  the  name  of  Lawson  com- 
paratively early  in  life  by  the  wish  of  one  of  his 
mother's  brothers,  Mr.  Lionel  Lawson,  is  a  well  set- 
up military -looking  man,  with  large  clear  cut 
features. 

Born  in  1833  few  would  take  him  to  be  a  man  of 
sixty.  Although  he  has  now  for  some  years  aban- 
doned regular  daily  editorial  work,  he  is  never 
happy  when  long  away  from  the  office,  and  nothing 
of  any  importance,  not  even  a  silly  season  corre- 
spondence, is  arranged  without  his  advice  being 
asked  and  given,  and  the  comfortable  sanctum 
where  he  habitually  sits  with  his  father's  portrait 
hanging  opposite  to  him,  still  sees  many  a  clever- 
political  leader  and  summary  written  by  him 
whenever  anything  of  special  importance  is  on  the 
tapis. 

Although  he  would    probably   repudiate  the 
accusation  with  energy,  Sir  Edward  Lawson  may 
be  said  to  have  really  introduced  into  Great 
Britain  the  most  "staying"  fea- 
yires  of  American  journalism. 

His  greatest  exploit  in  that 
direction  was  undoubtedly  the 
sending  of  H.  M.  Stanley  across 
Africa,  and  the  paper  had  pre- 
viously obtained  by  the  forced 
journey  of  one  of  its  staff  to 
Marseilles,  where  the  explorer 
had  just  arrived,  after  his  dis- 
covery of  Livingstone,  an  ex- 
clusive account  of  Stanley's 
journey  into  the  Dark  Conti- 
nent, which  both  boomed  the 
traveller  and  prepared  the  way 
for  the  next  expedition.  The 
Daily  Telegraph  is  said  to  have 
spent  close  on  £20,000  as  its 
share  of  the  cost  of  Mr.  Stan- 
ley's journey.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  advertisement  would 
have  been  worth  three  times  the 
money  to  what  was  even  then 
one  of  the  biggest  newspaper 
properties  in  Great  Britain. 

Sir  Edward  is  almost  as  keen 
a  politician  as  his  fellow  news- 
paper-proprietor, Sir  Algernon  Borthwick.  It  i- 
curious  that  a  paper  which  distinctly  made  its  first 
place  as  a  prominently  Gladstonian  organ  should 
now  be  considered  one  of  the  pillars  of  Lord 
Salisbury's  party.  Sir  Edward's  politics  changed 
in  the  white  heat  of  the  Bulgarian  1877  crisis,, 
chiefly,  it  is  said,  owing  to  the  influence  of  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold,  who  took  very  decided  views  on  the 
questions  of  the  hour. 

Mr.  Lawson,  when  thus  going  against  the  old 
policy  of  his  paper,  risked  a  great  deal,  and  acted 
in  a  manner  much  to  his  credit.  Fortunately 
he  discovered  a  new  and  even  larger  public 
and  since  that  time  The  Daily  Telegraph  has 
wisely  let  politics  comparatively  alone,  giving 
itself  up  with  singular  success  to  catering  for  thi- 
million's  social,  literary,  and  artistic  tastes. 
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MR.  GEORGE  WILLIAM  CHILDS. 

«2>     Pkopkietor  op  The  Philadepiiia  Ledger. 

J$jjs|?  T  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that 
3»K5t*  Mr.  George  William  Childs  is  the  most 
i&Vlfifl  public-spirited  and  highly  respected 
j^gy^  newspaper  proprietor  and  editor  in  the 
jS^^Js  United  States.  Unlike  too  many  of  his 
"^a^ffi     colleagues  he  is  known  to  have  always 

"jjS^      associated  himself  with  the  best  and 

'  *^        loftiest  class  of  modern  journalism. 

A  New  Yor  k  brother  scribe  is  said  to  have  once 
exclaimed,  "  What  the  Bible  is  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  The  Ledger  is  to  Philadelphia."  Mr.  Childs 
has  practised  what  he  preaches,  and  has  used  his 
immense  wealth  in  a  most  generous  and  philan- 
thropic manner.  Whilst  others  talked  of  "the 
gospel  of  wealth,"  he  has  done  his  best  to  make  the 
world  the  better  and  the  happier  by  reason  of  his 
millions. 

Born  some  sixty-four  years 
ago  in  Baltimore,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Childs  received  what  book 
learning  he  ever  had  in  a  smajl 
private  school.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  went  off  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  began  to  earn  his 
•own  living  as  "  a  boy  of  all 
work"  in  a  book-store.  After 
serving  a  hard  apprenticeship 
in  this  capacity,  he  saved  up 
enough  money  to  start  in  busi- 
ness for  himself,  and  accord- 
ingly opened  a  tiny  library  in 
the  old  Ledger  building,  a  spot 
which  was  afterwards  to  be 
^associated  with  his  life-work. 

By  the  time  he  was  twenty- 
one  he  had  again  saved  enough 
to  purchase  a  small  interest  in 
•a  publishing  house,  which, 
under  the  name  of  "Childs  and 
Peterson,"  gave  in  an  incredibly 
short  time  some  valuable  addi- 
tions to  American  literature, 
notably  "  Allibone's  Dictionary 
of  English  and  American 
Authors,"  and  Dr.  Kane's  "Arctic  Explorations,*  a 
book  which  brought  in  something  like  £10,000  to 
the  author  himself. 

Not  content,  however,  with  being  a  successful 
publisher,  Mr.  Childs  set  his  heart  on  becoming  a 
newspaper  proprietor  and  editor.  The  Philadelphia 
Ledger,  which  at  one  time  had  been  a  very  fair 
property,  lost  in  circulation  and  influence,  and 
finally  came  into  the  market.  Without  a  moment's 
hesitation  Mr.  Childs  became  the  purchaser,  and 
closing  amicably  his  connection  with  Mr.  Peterson, 
threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  this  new  venture. 

Each  branch  of  the  editorial  and  business  depart- 
ment of  The  Ledger  was  reconstructed  ;  Mr.  Childs 
proved  himself  to  have  exceptional  judgment  when 
selecting  his  staff,  and  the  circulation  of  the  paper 
went  up  by  leaps  and  bounds,  till  it  became  one  of 
the  best  newspaper  properties  in  America,  and 
possessed  of  a  unique  advertising  connection. 


Although  Mr.  Childs  has  long  been  a  millionaire 
he  has  never  given  up  work,  and  has  remained  one 
of  the  shrewdest  newspaper  men  in  a  country 
where  members  of  the  Fourth  Estate  are  pro- 
verbially smart.  Still,  The  Ledger  has  never  pan- 
dered to  any  low  or  debasing  taste,  and  his  writers 
have  always  possessed  the  happy  faculty  of  giving 
news  without  giving  offence,  and  their  most  sensa- 
tional articles  can  always  be  read  aloud  at  the 
puritan's  family  fireside. 

Apart  from  his  journalistic  achievements,  the 
subject  of  our  sketch  has  rendered  great  services 
to  the  wider  world  of  letters.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  modern  stained-glass  windows  in  West- 
minster Abbey  was  put  up  by  him  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  two  gentle  poets,  William  Cowper  and 
George  Herbert ;  and,  finding  accidentally  that  the 
graves  of  Leigh  Hunt  in  Great  Britain,  and  Edgar 
Allen  Poe  in  the  United  States,  were  both  un- 
marked by  any  monument  or  slab  to  tell  the 
passer-by  who  rested  there,  he 
had  a  suitable,  monument 
erected  on  each,  whilst  to 
Stratford-on-Avon  he  gave  a 
beautiful  Shakespeare  Memorial 
Fountain,  on  which  a  f:  ue  poem 
has  been  written  by  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes. 

Although  these  various 
tributes  to  genius — given  in 
every  case  ungrudgingly,  and 
without  any  of  the  self-adver- 
tisement with  which  these  kind 
of  deeds  are  generally  asso 
ciated — have  earned  for  Mr. 
Childs  the  thanks  of  the  whole 
English  reading  world,  as  is 
natural  the  City  of  Philadelphia 
has  had  even  more  reason  to 
be  grateful  to  one  of  its  most 
prominent  citizens. 

Among  the  gifts  which  have 
specially  endeared  him  to  a 
class  of  men  who  have  indirectly 
built  up  his  huge  fortune,  was 
a  large  sum  of  money  given  by 
him  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
out  a  printers'  cemetery  at  Woodlands,  near  Phila- 
delphia. As  may  easily  be  imagined,  Mr.  Childs 
apparent  love  for  all  that  concerns  the  departed 
has  been  frequently  turned  into  good-natured  ridi- 
cule by  his  lively  fellow-countrymen. 

But  what  he  has  done  for  the  dead  is  nothing  to 
what  he  has  done  for  the  living.  Not  only  has  he 
provided  for  his  printers'  long  rests,  but,  together 
with  Mr.  Anthony  J.  Drexel,  the  famous  banker, 
he  founded  a  splendid  Home  at  Colorado  Springs 
for  disabled  and  superannuated  typos. 

As  a  writer,  Mr.  Childs  is  described  by  one  of  his 
friends  as  being  ''terse  rather  than  flowery, 
suggestive  rather  than  dogmatic,  kindly  rather 
than  critical."  Most  European  celebrities  visiting 
the  States  are  entertained  by  him  with  princely 
generosity  when  passing  through  Philadelphia, 
and  during  the  Centennial  Exhibition  of  1877  he 
received  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Brazil. 
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THE   GREATEST  RUSSIAN  ACTOR. 

Republican,    St.  Louis. 


,ODESTE  PISSARIEFF  may  be  called 
the  Henry  Irving  of  Kussia.  He 
occupies  the  foremost  position  among 
the  actors  of  his  country  through  the 
possession  of  a  versatile  talent  which 
has  made  him  great  in  two  distinct 
lines  of  his  art. 

Like  the  English  tragedian,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  had  gained  an  enviable 
reputation  as  a  delineator  of  high  comedy  parts 
before  he  succeeded  in  fixing  himself  firmly  in  the 
public  heart  as  a  master  of  historical  tragedy. 
Irving's  Digby  Grand  in  "  Two  Roses  "  was  some- 
what the  counterpart,  in  regard  to  what  it  achieved 
for  his  fame,  of  Pissarieff  s  Basesoodny  in  "A  Lively 
Situation,"  for  those  parts  were  the  first  positive 
assurances  of  each  actor's  ultimate  renown. 

It  was  only  the  other  day  that  Modeste  Pissarieff 
■celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  stage  at  a  grand  benefit  at  the 
Alexandrovsky  Theatre  in  St.  Petersburg,  after 
which  he  formed  the  resolution  of  making  a  foreign 
tour,  during  which  he  will  pay  an  extended  visit  to 
America. 

The  celebration  of  his  silver  wedding  with  the 
muse  of  drama  was  a  brilliant  event  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, several  members  of  the  Imperial  family  being- 
present,  as  well  as  a  brilliant  gathering  of  the  rank 
and  fashion  of  the  city.  People  were  glad  to 
honour  a  man  of  whom  they  felt  genuinely  proud, 
and  who  had  ministered  to  their  enjoyment  so  long 
and  so  successfully,  and  it  was  general^  felt,  too, 
that  the  occasion  was  really  a  farewell,  in  view  of 
the  gifted  actor's  expressed  intention  of  going 
abroad. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  previous  a  young  lawyer, 
who  had  just  finished  his  studies  at  Moscow,  and 
was  equipped  to  enter  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion, abandoned  it  at  the  time  when  lawyers  first 
began  to  have  a  raison  d'etre  in  Russia. 

Trial  by  jury  had  been  established  by  a  radical 
change  in  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  for  this 
reason  Pissarieff  had  a  career  of  usefulness  and 
promise  open  to  him  as  an  advocate  hitherto  denied 
to  men  of  his  craft.  But  he  was  one  of  the  few 
who  enter  a  profession  because  they  were  born  to 
achieve  distinction  in  it. 

Pissarieff  became  an  actor  because  Nature  in- 
tended it.  Having  cast  aside  his  law  books  he  soon 
began  to  display  a  marked  individuality  in  his  new 
vocation  in  the  creation  of  new  types,  and  although 
his  training  at  the  Moscow  University  had  not 
been  in  the  line  of  his  art,  the  superior  education 
and  broad  knowledge  there  acquired  hastened  the 
development  of  his  talent  and  widened  its  range. 
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This  especially  applies  to  his  studies  of  historical 
parts,  to  the  intelligent  pourtrayal  cf  which  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  world's  history  has 
largely  contributed. 

In  1867  Pissarieff  made  his  original  appearance 
upon  the  stage  of  the  theatre  at  Simbuisk,  the 
principal  town  of  the  Government  of  that  name, 
situated  in  the  Volga  region.  He  had  to  please 
provincial  audiences,  mainly  composed  of  a  middle 
class,  the  majority  of  whom  are  devoid  of  the 
capacity  for  appreciating  any  kind  of  very  high 
art. 

Pissarieff  gave  them  character  types  drawn  from 
the  society  of  which  they  were  themselves  a  part, 
and  which  naturally  appealed  to  their  sympathies. 
The  piece  was  "A  Lively  Situation,"  Pissarieff 
literally  "creating"  the  role  of  Basesoodny,  a 
typical  Russian  of  the  middle  class,  and  practically 
unintelligible  to  a  non-Russian  audience. 

From  this  time  on  the  actor's  success  continued 
without  interruption  ;  truly  national  Russian  types 
being  those  he  invariably  selected.  He  became  a 
pronounced  vogue  with  provincial  audiences,  but 
never,  in  the  ordinary  accepted  sense,  did  he  con- 
descend to  "play  to  the  gallery,"  his  work  being 
consistently  conscientious  in  its  reproduction  of 
human  nature,  and  the  evidence  of  careful  pains- 
taking study  apparent  in  everything  he  did. 

During  his  subsequent  appearances  at  Kazan, 
Saratov,  Astrakan,  Orel,  Stavropol,  Kiev,  Karkov, 
and  other  places,  he  gained  the  highest  reputation 
in  the  same  class  of  plays. 

About  1872  Pissarieff's  repertoire  began  to  en- 
large ;  he  attempted  historical  plays  and  tragedies 
of  the  first  grade  and  in  these,  more  than  ever,  he  gave 
evidence  of  deep  and  thoughtful  study. 

In  1885  Pissar  ieff  appeared  at  one  of  the  Imperial 
theatres  of  St.  Petersburg,  supported  by  the  State, 
and  corresponding  to  such  institutions  as  the 
Theatre  Frangaise  of  Paris.  These  include  the 
Alexandrovsky,  the  Grand  and  the  Mikhailovosky, 
and  the  Mariensky. 

The  Alexandrovsky  enlists  the  best  talent  of  the 
national  stage,  and  is  exclusively  devoted  to  Rus- 
sian plays ;  and  while  Pissarieff  was  obliged  to 
conform  to  the  ideas  of  the  directorate  in  his 
selection  of  pieces,  which  might  not  always  have 
corresponded  with  his  own,  he  never  failed  to  pro- 
duce good  work,  and  make  the  most  of  his  oppor- 
tunities. 

At  the  present  time  Pissarieff  has  reached  the 
zenith  of  his  fame  in  Russia  ;  and  it  now  only  re- 
mains with  him  to  seek  new  worlds  to  conquer,  and 
receive  the  plaudits  that  await  him  upon  his  forth- 
coming tour.  Those  familiar  with  his  genius  believe 
that  he  needs  only  to  attempt  this  in  order  to 
accomplish  it. 
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FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE. 

fk        Weekly  Yorkshire  Post,  Leeds. 
fefelSS   FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE 
wU.    was  born  in  the  month  of  May,  1819, 
WjR    in  the  fair,   far-away  Italian  city 
which  has  furnished  her  Christian 
name  ;  for  her  parents  were  fond  of 
fc-     the  Continent,  and  by  foreign  travel 
converted  Money  into  Mind.  And 
thus  it  was  that  their  elder  daughter 
(for  she  has  a  sister  younger  than  herself)  acquired 
cosmopolitan  tastes,  became  a  linguist,  a  musician, 
and  an  artist. 

At  Lea  Hurst,  in  Derbyshire,  Miss  Florence 
Nightingale  spent  her  early  years,  nurtured  with 
the  greatest  tenderness  and  sweetest  solicitude, 
and  surrounded  by  the  most  delicate  and  refined 
educational  influences.  It  is  not  usually  out  of 
such  fragile  porcelain  that  strong-souled  heroines 
are  created.  "  Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner 
stuff.*'  But  as  "  the  child  is  father  to  the  man,"  so 
the  dainty  daughter  of  the  Derbyshire  squire  was 
mother  of  the  woman  ;  for  the  heroic  fortitude  that 
so  superbly  soared  above  physical  weakness,  the 
feminine  instinct  that  acquired  masculine  endow- 
ments, and  the  splendid  enthusiasm  that  was 
undaunted  amid  the  dangers  and  horrors  of 
the  unspeakable  hospitals  at  Scutari,  gave  early 
evidence  of  their  existence  in  Miss  Florence  Night- 
ingale's school-girl  days  which  were  spent  so  use- 
fully at  Lea  Hurst. 

The  picturesque  Derbyshire  mansion  was  the 
unconscious  nursery  for  the  Crimea.  Here  she 
became  a  graduate,  a  probationer,  and  a  diplomee, 
The  story  of  those  early  experiences  at  Lea  Hurst, 
this  youthful  apprenticeship,  furnished  a  striking 
index  to  her  future  career— the  suggestive  preface 
to  a  long  life-work  of  self-surrender  and  self-sacri- 
fice. When  accidents  occurred  in  the  limestone 
quarries  and  lead  mines  of  the  neighbourhood  she 
rendered  invaluable  "first  aid."  There  were  no 
ambulance  classes  in  those  days,  and  even  pro- 
fessional surgical  science  had  much  to  learn  and 
much  to  teach. 

Miss  Florence  Nightingale  lived  for  the  most  part 
at  Lea  Hurst,  with  occasional  residence  in  London, 
until  she  left  England  for  the  Black  Sea  in  the 
autumn  of  1854,  taking  up  her  quarters  as  lady-in- 
chief  on  the  4th  of  November,  1854,  although  men- 
tion should  not  be  omitted  of  the  important  fact 
that  in  1851,  after  previous  study  of  the  manage- 
ment in  English  schools,  hospitals,  and  reforma- 
tories, she  journeyed  to  an  institution  of  Protestant 
Sisters  of  Mercy  established  at  Kaiserworth-on- 
the-Rhine. 

She  subsequently,  on  her  return  to  England,  re- 
organised, and  for  a  time  superintended,  the 
Governesses'  Sanatorium  in  Harley  Street,  London, 
an  institution  which  had  fallen  into  a  state  of 
inefficiency.  She  returned  to  Lea  Hurst  after  the> 
Crimean  War  shattered  in  health,  but  still  resource- 
ful in  philanthropic  thought  and  action.  We  will 
presently  revert  to  her  treatment  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  during  the  disastrous  Russian  War.  At 
her  delightful  Derbyshire  home  she  resided  until  a 


few  years  ago,  when  the  place  became  the  property 
of  Sir  Joseph  Lee,  of  Manchester. 

The  nursing  work  of  Scutari,  aggravated  by 
hospital  fever,  left  the  legacy  of  an  undermined 
constitution.  That  has  been  her  only  earthly 
recompense.  The  £50,000  which  the  country  raised 
as  a  testimonial  fund  to  Miss  Nightingale,  was 
devoted  by  her  to  the  establishment  and  mainten- 
ance of  an  institution  for  the  training  of  nurses  ; 
and  her  recent  interest  in  the  Ladies'  National  Aid 
Association  only  furnishes  fresh  evidence  of  her 
unabated  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  English 
soldier,  to  whom  she  gave  up  the  charms  of  society, 
the  ease  and  elegancies  of  life,  for  the  charnel-houses 
of  Scutari. 

It  was  an  heroic  choice,  and  one  arrived  at  from 
no  Jean  D'Arc  impulse  of  excitement,  dictated  by 
no  Maid  of  Saragossa  motive,  no  mere  love  of  noto- 
riety, or  passion  for  military  glory  that  fired  her 
with  enthusiasm  and  courage  to  face  the  horrors 
of  war. 

The  sights  and  sounds  and  smells  that  this  highly- 
bred  Derbyshire  lady  must  have  encountered  in 
those  harrowing  hospital  wards,  banish  description 
and  baffle  imagination.  But  scenes  of  agony  and 
awful  sounds  daunted  her  heroic  nature  far  less 
than  the  incapable  Government  at  home,  with  their 
wretched  routine  and  red-tape,  their  round  men 
put  into  square  holes,  and  square  men  placed  in 
round  holes.  Read  the  leading  articles  in  The 
Times  during  1854-5,  when  Balaclava  was  a  ceme- 
tery and  Scutari  a  pesthouse,  when  our  army  was 
perishing  of  hunger  and  cold  within  eight  miles  of 
clothes  and  comfort,  food  and  fuel — an  army  that 
was  victorious  wherever  it  had  met  the  enemy;  not 
worn  down  by  long  marching,  or  separated  from 
its  base  of  operations,  but  concentrated  close  to  its 
supplies,  and  provided  for  out  of  the  richest  store- 
house in  the  world. 

Read,  too,  Dr.  William  Howard  Russell's  trumpet- 
tongued  letters  to  The  Times  in  denunciation  of 
the  neglect  and  mismanagement  from  which  our 
brave  army  before  Sebastopol  was  suffering,  and 
his  praise  of  the  noble-hearted  Florence  Nightin- 
gale. Peruse,  also,  Kinglake's  "Invasion  of  the 
Crimea,"  and  his  tributes  to  the  work  of  the 
Woman  of  the  War. 

An  artist  of  repute  has,  we  believe,  endeavoured 
to  do  pictorial  justice  to  Miss  Florence  Nightingale 
in  the  hospital  wards  at  Scrutari,  and  has  made 
the  central  figure  in  the  canvas,  "  The  Lady  with  a 
Lamp,"  gliding,  grey  and  gentle,  through  miles  of 
miserable,  whitewashed,  pain-haunted  sheds,  Dore- 
like  in  the  dread,  fitfully  shifting,  and  uneasy 
shadows,  and  grimly  Dantesque  in  their  grisly 
echoes  of  the  last  convulsive,  choking  struggle  of 
the  dying,  and  the  hoarse  oaths  and  cursing  shouts 
caused  by  the  fiery  anguish  from  festering  and 
frosted  gun-shot  and  shell  wounds. 

He  has  depicted  the  suffering  soldiers  turning  to 
kiss  her  shadow  as  it  floated  over  their  beds ;  the 
tortured  face  of  the  trooper  softening  into  a  smile 
by  one  word  from  that  womanly  woman's  lips  ; 
the  tossing,  fevered  head  rendered  cooler  by  the 
soft  touch  of  that  velvet  hand  smoothing  the 
burning  pillow.    Such  a  picture  realises  in  some 
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measure  Lord  Stanley's  panegyric  at  the  close  of 
1  }55,  when  he  spoke  of  the  worst  of  clangers,  from 
which  brave  men  quailed  and  shrank,  being  en- 
countered by  a  young  and  delicate  woman,  with 
no  splendid  excitements,  no  laurels,  nothing  of 
what  the  world  calls  "  glory,"  no  comrades  to  cheer 
her,  only  suspicious  opposition  to  impede  the  path, 
and  the  sneering  charge  of  being  engaged  upon 
"  a  visionary  enterprise  "  to  enhance  her  exhaust- 
ing labours. 

The  painter  might  find  an  equally  effective 
theme  to  illustrate  the  decisive  character  of  the 
Woman  of  the  War.  When  large  supplies  were 
landed  from  the  transport  ships  in  the  harbour, 
military  etiquette  demanded  that  they  should 
go  through  a  clumsy  commissariat  routine  before 
they  could  be  distributed.  Delays  of  the  most 
vital  importance  were  the  result  of  this  vexa- 
tious freezing  officialism  with  its  red-tape  and 
pipe-clay. 

Our  gallant  fellows  were  perishing  for  the  very 
want  of  what  was  locked  up  in  those  long-delayed 
and  waiting  boxes.  But  martial  law  prohibited 
any  person  but  the  round  man  in  the  square  hole 
from  opening  those  anxiously-prayed-for  chests 
and  affording  a  welcome  relief  to  those  suffering 
and  weary  soldiers. 

Then  it  was  that  Miss  Florence  Nightingale  took 
upon  herself  the  responsibility  of  breaking  open  the 
packing-cases,  and  alleviating  with  their  contents 
aching  wants  and  gaping  wounds  ;  finding  medicine 
for  the  fevered,  food  for  the  famishing,  wine  for  the 
fast  ebbing  life,  lint  and  splinter  for  the  writhing 
and  shot-torn  limb.  It  was  an  audacious  crime 
which  she  committed  against  the  sublime  circum- 
locution office,  no  doubt ;  but  her  courageous  action 
is  one  that  Englishmen  will  remember  with  affection 
and  gratitude. 

And  the  picture  of  the  gentle  Derbyshire  lady, 
hammer  and  chisel  in  hand,  resolutely  breaking 
into  the  commissariat  stores,  should  inspire  a  gifted 
painter  endowed  with  any  of  her  "  enthusiasm  of 
humanity."  At  a  business  board  in  cool,  sagacious, 
administrative  ability,  Miss  Nightingale  was  as 
strong  and  determined,  as  calm  and  courageous,  as 
in  the  loathsome  charnel-houses  she  was  silvery 
sweet  in  her  sensitive  ways,  tender  in  her  touch,  and 
inspiring  in  her  winning,  womanly  presence.  She 
was  a  rare  combination  of  the  suaviter  in  ?nodo,  with 
the  fortiter  in  re. 

A  velvet  glove  enclosed  a  hand  of  steel.  Her 
word  was  law— and  love.  It  was  for  her  to  com- 
mand, and  others  to  obey.  This  magnetism  of 
will  is  thus  alluded  to  by  Kinglake  : — "  The  magic 
of  her  power  over  men  used  often  to  be  felt  in  the 
room — the  dreaded,  the  blood-stained  room — where 
4  operations '  took  place. 

"  There,  perhaps,  the  maimed  soldier,  if  not  yet 
resigned  to  his  fate,  might  at  first  be  craving  death 
rather  than  meet  the  knife  of  the  surgeon ;  but, 
when  such  a  one  looked  and  saw  that  the  honoured 
lady-in-chief  was  patiently  standing  beside  him, 
and— with  lips  closely  set  and  hands  folded— decree- 
ing herself  to  go  through  the  pain  of  witnessing 
pain,  he  used  to  fall  into  the  mood  for  obeying  her 
silent  command,  and — finding  strange  support  in 


her  presence — bring  himself  to  submit  and  endure 
in  patience." 

When  the  blundering  war  was  at  last  over  a 
beautiful  illustration  of  the  esteem  in  which  its 
heroine  was  held,  and  of  appreciation  of  her  bene- 
ficent services,  occurred  at  a  military  banquet,  over 
which  Lord  Stratford  presided.  The  assembled 
warriors  were  asked  to  write  the  name  which  each 
of  them  thought  was  most  likely  to  descend  to 
posterity  and  renown.  The  paper  of  every  guest 
contained  only  one  name. 

It  was  that  of  Miss  Florence  Nightingale.  And 
yet,  in  the  midst  of  her  most  arduous  labours  in  the 
Crimea,  she  enjoyed  the  great  distinction  of  detrac- 
tion. She  was  put  through  her  theological  paces  ; 
but  the  social  malignity  of  her  own  sex  was  equally 
remarkable.  She  was  made  the  victim  of  both  ora 
and  written  vivisection  :  the  conversational  thumb- 
screw was  applied,  and  the  rack  of  pen  and  ink 
attempted  its  torture.  Mrs.  Grundy  amiably  con- 
tested that  gentlewomen  like  Miss  Nightingale 
should  be  the  last  to  volunteer  services  amid  the 
shocking  scenes  and  horrible  sounds  of  the  battle- 
field. 

"  It  was  not  lady-like  !  "  daintily  whispered,  in 
well-bred  accents,  hot-pressed,  satin- wove,  gilt- 
edged,  perfumed,  powdered  Society.  "  It  was  not 
the  correct  thing  !  Such  dreadful  work  should  be 
done  by  hospital  employes  /"  was  the  superfine 
chorus  of  the  charitable  representatives  of  "  The 
School  for  Scandal." 

The  wild  women  of  "The  Shrieking  Sisterhood" 
turned  up  their  noses,  for  which  Nature  had  already 
done  much  in  the  way  of  super-elevation,  and  said  : 
"  Nursing  was  a  business  to  be  left  to  practical 
experts  !  "  Even  people  less  bigoted  regarded  Miss 
Florence  Nightingale  as  "feather-headed"  and 
"eccentric."  She  was  certainly  quite  unconven- 
tional. 

But  God's  ways  are  not  men's  ways,  and  our 
wisdom  is  foolishness  in  His  sight ;  for  He  selects 
exactly  the  instrument  which  would  have  been 
despised  and  rejected  of  men. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  "  Every  great  social 
movement  has  to  pass  through  three  stages  before 
it  obtains  acceptance — the  stage  of  sheer  idiotic  or 
malevolent  -ridicule  ;  the  stage  of  honest  and  con- 
scientious, although  perhaps  mistaken,  opposition  ; 
and  the  stage  of  being  contested  through  interested 
motives."  Miss  Florence  Nightingale  passed 
through  all  these  ordeals,  and  is,  happily,  still 
amongst  us. 

It  is  the  fervent  hope  of  every  lover  of  humanity 
that  she  may  be  long  spared  to  enjoy  the  sunshine 
of  her  earthly  Sabbath,  although  hers  must  always 
be  "a  masterly  inactivity."  She  has  lived  long 
enough  to  anticipate  the  verdict  of  posterity,  and 
to  participate  in  a  posthumous  fame.  Although 
possessing,  as  we  have  seen,  a  most  vivid  indi- 
viduality, she  has  modestly  effaced  herself  all  her 
life,  and  her  labours  are  more  remarkable  than 
herself. 

To  quote  her  own  unaffected  words  :— "  The  real 
dignity  of  a  gentlewoman  is  a  very  high  and  un- 
assailable thiiig,  which  silently  encompasses  her 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave." 
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^KSRIww  a  marvellous  career  Patti  has 

\\l(lnIp^Z?  na<^  !  Before  me  as  1  write  lies  a 
^^^^^^^  photograph  showing  her  at  the  age 
v^wj-^t  of  eight  years.  The  picture  reveals 
^  a  *a^>  we^"Brown  ^lip  of  a  girl,  with 

i  ^puJ^L*      a  grave,  firm  face,  plainly  bespeak- 
■J  ing  her  Italian  origin.    When  this 

picture  was  taken  she  had  already 
made  her  first  bow  to  the  public.  In  1843  her 
parents,  the  Italian  singers,  Signor  Patti  and  Sig- 
nora  Patti-Barilli,  visited  Madrid  to  give  a  series 
of  performances. 

The  wife,  who  retained  the  name  of  her  first 
husband,  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and  counted  one 
of  the  best  singers  of  her  time.  On  February  18th, 
1843,  they  made  their  Madrid  debut  in  the  opera  of 
"Norma."  The  child  that  the  first  morning's  ray 
of  February  19th  greeted  was  Adelina  Patti.  Three 
weeks  after  her  birth  her  parents  travelled  with 
their  baby  and  their  other  children  back  to  Italy, 
where  they  lived  for  three  years. 

Then  the  father  placed  the  two  eldest  daughters, 
Amalia  and  Carlotta,  in  an  institute  at  Milan,  and 
with  the  mother  and  younger  children  came  to 
New  York,  and  became  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
Chambers  Street  Italian  Opera  House.  Adelina 
Patti's  early  days  in  New  York  were  those  of  ab- 
solute poverty,  and  her  face  and  figure  were  fami- 
liar to  the  habitues  of  Broadway  and  Bleecker 
Streets,  in  which  latter  thoroughfare  her  family 
made  their  home. 

Barefooted,  many  a  time  and  oft,  she  raced 
through  the  streets,  chasing  or  being  chased,  going 
on  errands,  carrying  home  bread  or  milk  or  beer, 
and  leading  in  other  things  much  the  same  life 
that  girls  of  the  middle  class  lead  to-day.  It  was 
not  wholly  a  happy  life.  Pain  and  wretchedness, 
poverty  and  distress,  were  mingled  in  it,  but  it  was 
eloquent  of  future  greatness.  The  mother  lost  her 
voice  soon  after  Adelina's  birth,  and  she  often  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  it  had  been  given  to  her 
daughter,  whose  musical  training  was  from  the 
first  looked  after  with  the  greatest  care. 

Amalia  Patti  had  married  Maurice  Strakosch, 
and  Adelina's  first  musical  instructions  were  given 
by  that  gentleman.  As  soon  as  she  had  learned  to 
talk  she  began  to  sing,  and  when  only  four  years 
old  could  sing  many  of  the  most  difficult  operatic 
airs  almost  to  perfection.  While  still  a  child  she 
was  taken  to  hear  all  the  great  artists  of  the  day, 
including  Jenny  Lind,  Grisi,  Bosi,  Sontag,  Fretz- 
zolini,  Piccolomini,  Alboni,  and  Parepa-Rosa.  In 
1850,  when  she  was  not  eight  years  old,  she  made 
her  first  appearance  at  a  benefit  tendered  to  Max 
Marctek.  Strakosch  then  organised  a  series  of 
concerts  for  her  which  proved  very  successful,  and 
soon  after  their  close  he  arranged  for  her  appear- 
ance in  the  concerts  of  Ole  Bull,  which  he  directed 
and  managed  with  Adelina  as  one  of  the  company 
for  three  years. 

During  these  years  she  studied  hard,  and  prac- 
tised daily  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Strakosch, 


and  learned  over  one  hundred  operatic  selections 
and  ballads.  Then  she  made  a  two  years'  tour 
through  the  West  Indies.  When  she  reached  the 
age  of  sixteen,  it  was  decided  by  her  parents  and 
tutor  that  the  time  for  her  operatic  debut  had  come, 
and  it  was  accordingly  made  a,s  "Lucia"  at  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Music,  on  November  24, 
1859.  Those  who  were  present,  one  of  them  was 
Joseph  Howard,  jun.,  retain  most  interesting  recol 
lections  of  this  memorable  event. 

"She  won,"  said  Mr.  Howard  the  other  day, 
"the  sympathy  of  every  person  in  that  vast 
house  by  her  youth  and  beauty,  and  the  art- 
lessness  of  her  bearing.  The  costume,  if  you  re- 
member, of  '  Lucia,'  is  very  simple,  id  most  be- 
coming to  a  young  girl,  and  Patti  wore  it  with 
characteristic  grace. 

"  The  music,  in  the  introductory  portions,  is  full  of 
melody  and  charming  arias,  and  she  sang  it,  not 
with  the  perfection  of  art  which  she  brings  to  it 
now,  but  with  what  was  perhaps  more  effective,  a 
degree  of  nervousness  and  great  anxiety  to  please, 
with  perfect  apprehension  of  its  meaning  and  with 
entire  control  of  every  note,  and  a  masterful  ap- 
preciation of  the  significance  of  every  phrase. 

"As  the  evening  wore  on  people  said  to  one 
another,  '  Well,  well,  this  is  great.  We  have  some- 
thing new,'  and  so  on.  But  still  even  then  wise- 
acres shook  their  heads  and  said:  'This  is  good, 
but  the  music  of  "  Lucia  "  happens  to  be  adapted 
to  her  voice  and  her  calibre.'  However,  I  think 
the  general  belief  and  thought  was  that  New  York 
had  at  last  sprung  something  upon  the  world  which 
the  world  would  be  grateful  for.    And  it  had." 

On  May  14th,  1861,  she  made  her  first  appearance 
in  London,  and  her  subsequent  career  is  a  familiar 
story.    Such  was  the  girlhood  of  Adelina  Patti. 

On  August  20th,  in  the  year  1843,  there  was  born 
to  a  sturdy  forester  named  Nilsson,  who  lived  near 
Wexio,  Sweden,  a  fiaxen-haired  baby  girl,  the 
youngest  of  a  family  of  seven  children.  The 
forester's  home  was  a  log  hut  of  two  rooms,  hidden 
away  in  a  wilderness  of  pines  and  firs.  The  new- 
comer was  given  the  name  of  Christine,  and,  as  she 
grew  in  strength  and  beauty,  became  the  wild  bird 
of  the  family,  a  strange,  silent  child,  who  seldom 
spoke  save  when  spoken  to,  but  found  delight  in 
the  murmur  of  woodland  rill  and  the  song  of  the 
feathered  chorister  of  the  forest. 

No  one  of  her  family  was  a  musician  or  possessed  a 
fondness  for  music.  An  elder  brother,  however, 
had  a  violin  upon  which  he  had  learned  to  play 
simple  airs,  and  this  instrument  had  a  peculiar 
fascination  for  baby  Christine.  Before  she  was 
six,  no  one  knew  just  how,  she  had  learned  to  play 
the  violin  proficiently. 

The  family  exchequer  of  the  Nilssons  was  often  .', 
empty,  and  it  soon  occurred  to  her  parents  that 
perhaps  Christine's  talents  could  be  turned  to 
monetary  account.  A  fair  much  frequented  by  the 
people  of  the  country  side  was  held  every  year  in 
the  village  of  Wexio,  and  when  it  next  opened 
Christine  and  her  brother  were  sent  there  to  see  if 
they  could  not  earn  a  few  pennies. 

The  little  girl  sang  while  the  brother  played  on 
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the  violin,  and  the  spectators  showered  their 
pennies  upon  them.  When  the  fair  ended,  the 
young  folks  carried  home  some  £4,  a  sum  which 
seemed  a  fortune  to  the  dwellers  in  the  woodland 
hut. 

Christine  was  seven  years  old  when  she  made  her 
first  visit  to  the  fair,  and  for  six  years  she  made  her 
-annual  appearance  there.  Then  the  judge  of  the 
province  heard  her  sing,  and,  delighted  with  the 
sweetness  of  her  voice,  invited  her  to  become  a 
member  of  his  household. 

She  gladly  accepted  the  offer,  and  passed  a  year 
in  the  judges  house,  receiving  during  this  period 
the  rudiments  of  a  common  school  education,  and 
mastering  the  musical  scale.  Later  she  studied  for 
a  year  in  Halmstad,  and  then  a  place  was  found  for 
her  in  the  home  of  Theodore  Koch,  at  Gottenburg. 

Here  she  received  a  severe  but  salutary  mental 
and  physical  training,  and  in  1858  was  sent  to 
Stockholm,  where  she  became  a  pupil  of  Berwald, 
the  great  composer,  under  whose  tutelage  she  laid 
the  foundation  of  her  musical  career. 

Berwald  soon  became  convinced  that  Paris  was 
the  only  place  in  which  the  talents  of  the  young 
singer  could  obtain  proper  development.  He 
arranged  a  benefit  for  her,  which  was  attended  by 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Sweden,  and  she  journeyed 
to  Paris,  where  she  entered  Madame  Cailinet's 
English  school,  under  Professor  Martel.  It  is  a 
fact  deserving  of  note  that  Madame  Trebelli  left 
this  school  as  Madame  Nilsson  entered,  and  Marie 
Roze  entered  as  Nilsson  went  out.  Here  she  studied 
for  five  years,  making  constant  and  brilliant  pro- 
gress. Her  tutor,  proud  of  the  great  talent  of 
which  his  pupil  gave  such  striking  proof,  sought  an 
audience  for  her  of  Carvalho,  Rossini,  and  Meyer- 
beer. The  latter  grew  enthusiastic  when  he 
heard  her  sing,  and  it  was  arranged  that  she 
should  make  her  debut  as  Yioletta  in  the  grand 
■opera  "  Traviata." 

This  event  occurred  on  October  27,  1864.  She 
{took  Paris  by  storm,  and  thus  the  career  of  the 
unknown  Swedish  student  ended  and  that  of  the 
great  prima  donna  began.  Of  Nilsson's  childhood, 
many  interesting  stories  are  told. 

On  one  occasion  she  greatly  desired  to  make  a 
•girl  friend  a  birthday  present  of  a  pocket-book,  but 
such  a  gift  would  cost  a  crown  and  she  had  at  that 
time  only  half-a-crown.  Sallying  out  undaunted, 
she  found  a  store  where  not  only  pocket-books,  but 
also  violins,  were  sold,  and  the  way  in  which  she 
performed  upon  one  of  these  instruments  so  pleased 
the  clerks  that  they  gave  her  a  pocket-book  for 
her  half-crown)  and  with  it  she  returned  home 
triumphant. 

Madame  Nilsson  has  never  forgotten  the  friends 
of  her  humbler  days,  and  her  course  towards  them 
has  always  been  most  generous  and  helpful. 

The  great  singer,  known  to  the  world  as  Madame 
Albani,  was  born  in  the  little  village  of  Chambly, 
near  Montreal,  in  1854.  Her  father  and  mother 
were  French  Canadians,  La  Jeunesse  by  name,  and 
she  has  described  her  birthplace  as  having  the 
ancient  air  of  a  place  whose  inhabitants  have  been 
fUsleep  for  a  century. 


Almost  before  she  had  learned  to  talk  she  began  to 
sing.  Her  first  master  was  her  father,  who  was 
passionately  fond  of  music  and  an  excellent  per- 
former on  the  violin,  and  one  of  the  earliest  recol- 
lections of  her  childhood  is  of  following  her  father 
up  and  down  the  scale.  Between  the  ages  of  four 
and  eight  she  studied  five  hours  a  day  under  her 
father's  direction,  and  before  she  was  nine  she 
could  read  and  play  at  sight  all  the  principal  works 
of  Beethoven  and  Mozart. 

At  the  age  of  eight,  Madame  Albani  entered  the 
Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart  at  Sault  Aux  Recollet, 
in  Canada,  where  she  studied  French,  English,  and 
music.  At  the  end  of  five  years  she  rejoined  her 
family,  who  in  the  meantime  had  removed  to 
Albany.  There  she  sang  a  solo  from  Rossini's 
"  Stabat  Mater"  at  a  mass  in  St.  Joseph's  Church. 

Her  singularly  sweet  voice  attracted  notice  at 
once,  and  those  who  saw  her  and  heard  her  voice 
instantly  became  interested.  She  was  given  a 
three  years'  engagement  to  sing  at  that  church,  at 
an  excellent  salary.  Finally,  urged  by  her  friends, 
she  came  to  New  York,  and  here  her  youth  and 
beauty  at  once  engaged  the  attention  of  music 
lovers,  who  were  of  the  opinion  that  she  should  go 
to  Europe  to  complete  her  education. 

This  was  in  1869,  and,  with  the  proceeds  of  a  big 
concert  given  to  aid  her,  she  journeyed  to  Paris, 
where  she  studied  under  old  Dupee,  the  tenor. 
Later  she  spent  a  year  at  Milan  under  Lamperti. 
When  she  had  completed  her  studies  in  Milan  and 
was  ready  for  her  debut,  her  teacher  said  to  her, 
"  Now,  you  must  have  a  name.  Your  family  name 
is  too  long  and  too  French." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Miss  La  Jeunesse,  "  choose  a 
name  for  me." 

"Why  not  take  the  name  of  Albani?"  said  her 
teacher.  "That  has  been  a  great  name  in  Italy, 
but  the  family  is  now  extinct.  There  remains  of  it 
only  a  very  old  Cardinal.  He  lives  such  a  pious 
and  secluded  life  that  he  would  never  hear  anything 
so  worldly  as  an  opera  singer,  and  you  will  make 
the  name  so  famous  that  if  he  does  hear  of  it  he 
will  be  proud." 

She  accepted  her  teacher's  advice,  and  in  1872 
made  her  debut  in  "  La  Somnambula,"  at  Messina. 
From  thence  she  sang  in  Florence  and  other  cities, 
and  late  in  1872  made  her  London  debut  at  the 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  under  the  management  of 
Frederick  Gye,  who  a  little  later  became  her 
husband.  From  London  she  visited  the  various 
European  capitals,  and  soon  her  fame  was  secure. 

Pauline  Lucca,  in  her  autobiography,  has  told  in 
a  charming  way  how  she  became  a  singer.  "  When 
I  was  scarcely  eight  years  old,"  she  writes,  "  it  was 
decided  that  I  should  be  a  singer,  and  this  is  how 
it  came  about  :  I  was  at  school  in  the  Dauniger 
House.  My  parents  were  poor.  The  schoolmistress 
and  the  scholars  loved  me  not.  In  fact,  they  re- 
garded me  as  a  dunce.  My  case  was  all  the  worse 
seeing  I  only  paid  half  fees,  so  that  my  teaching 
was  of  no  profit  either  to  my  teacher  or  myself. 
So  matters  stood  when  the  annual  examination  day 
came  round. 

"I  was  seated  on  the  hindmost  bench,  of  course 
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among  my  gaily- dressed  fellow-scholars.  Suddenly 
my  name  was  called.  I  sprang  to  my  feet.  What  to 
do  I  knew  not.  They  asked  me  something.  I  did 
not  understand  the  question,  and  my  face  looked  so 
full  of  dismay  that  everybody — scholars,  visitors, 
and  all — burst  into  laughter.  Only  the  school- 
mistress did  not  laugh,  but  cast  a  look  of  bitter 
wrath  at  me ;  and  there  was  yet  one  other  who  did 
not  laugh,  but  let  two  big  tears  roll  down  her 
sorrowful  face  and  looked  at  me  sadly,  oh  !  so  sadly 
— my  mother. 

"My  fiasco  formed  the  grand  finale  to  the 
examination.  Now  they  came  to  the  subjects 
which  were  not  obligatory,  and  last  in  order  came 
singing.  The  pupils  who  had  taken  lessons  rose  up. 
Then  it  flashed  upon  me  what  I  had  to  do  in  order 
to  dry  up  these  tears,  which  had  fallen  like  molten 
lead  upon  my  young  heart.  I  rose  with  them.  In 
vain  did  the  schoolmistress  glare  at  me  with  angry 
eyes.  I  remained  standing,  and  looked  hard, 
imploring  pity  at  my  good  catechist,  the  only  one 
from  whom  I  instinctively  expected  help. 

"  The  children  sang  their  little  songs,  one  after 
another,  by  turns  as  they  were  called,  and  dis- 
charged themselves  of  their  task  with  more  pleasure 
than  voice.  At  last  I  alone  was  left  standing,  and 
no  one  called  upon  me  to  sing.  Dumbly,  with  tear- 
ful eyes,  I  appealed  to  the  catechist,  until  he  ob- 
served me  and  gave  me  kindly  encouragement  by 
saying  :  '  The  little  one  will  also  sing  to  us.'  In 
after  years  I  have  had  opportunities  in  plenty  of 
singing  before  an  audience,  but  never  did  I  sing 
with  greater  assurance  of  triumph,  or  with  greater 
freedom,  than  when  I  sang  this  my  firstsong  inpublic. 

"  I  sang  Wann's  '  Mailufterl  weht,'  and  then,  as  I 
nad  done  it  so  well,  and  with  such  general  approval, 
I  sang  song  after  song.  I  sang  to  dry  my  mother's 
tears,  and  I  succeeded.  Beaming  with  delight,  my 
good  mother  received  the  congratulations  which 
poured  in  upon  her  from  all  sides. 

"  One  of  the  first  to  offer  them  was  a  stout, 
bustling  gentleman,  with  a  red,  beardless  face.  He 
declared  that  mine  was  a  quite  phenomenal  talent, 
which  must  be  cultivated,  and  he  was  entitled  to 
speak  with  authority,  for  he  was  Josef  Erl,  in  his 
day  the  justly  famous  tenor  of  the  court  opera. 

"  From  this  hour  my  destiny  was  decided.  Erl, 
good  fellow  that  he  was,  took  me  to  the  choirmaster 
of  .  the  Kariskirche,  Josef  Rupprecht,  who  carried  out 
my  education  with  such  excellent  results,  that, 
when  still  a  child  of  twelve,  I  was  able  to  take 
the  place  of  the  renowned  Tietjens  in  the  per- 
formance of  a  mass,  and  to  sing  the  solo  in  the 
offertorium  at  sight  with  complete  success.  Thus 
it  was  that  I  became  a  singer." 

Emma  Nevada  has  also  told  me  in  her  own  words 
,  the  story  of  her  early  years.  "  Born  in  Virginia 
City,  California,"  she  writes,  "my  first  appear- 
ance on  any  stage  was  made  at  Grass  Valley, 
California,  at  a  concert  given  for  the  benefit  of 
a  local  charity.  Wrapped  in  the  American  flag  and 
standing  on  a  table  I  sang  the  ■  Star  Spangled 
Banner,'  to  the  apparent  satisfaction  of  the  audience. 
I  was  then  just  three  years  old. 
"  Two  years  later  I  sang  at  a  concert  given  in 


Virginia  City,  before  an  audience  largely  composed 
of  successful  miners.  They  showered  upon  me  not 
only  flowers  and  bonbons,  but  also  twenty-dollar 
gold  pieces,  then  a  novelty,  in  such  numbers  that 
the  skirt  of  my  little  frock,  which  I  gathered  up  to 
hold  my  treasures,,  was  speedily  filled.  Then,  as 
new  offerings  were  thrown  to  me,  I  was  sadly 
puzzled  what  to  do  with  them.  But  a  bright  idea 
struck  me. 

"  I  pulled  off  my  shoe  and  filled  that  in  turn.  I 
was  eight  years  old  when  I  assumed  my  first 
dramatic  character.  It  was  that  of  the  Empress 
Josephine  in  a  private  performance  of  juvenile 
theatricals.  My  education  was  by  no  means 
relinquished  in  favour  of  acting  or  singing.  I  was 
a  pupil  at  the  Mills  Seminary  and  graduated  there 
three  years  after  the  death  of  my  mother.  I  took 
lessons  in  both  vocal  and  instrumental  music  during 
my  stay  at  that  institution. 

"  Then  I  sailed  for  Europe  with  a  class  of  twelve 
other  young  ladies,  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Ebell, 
an  American  by  birth,  and  half-Indian  by  blood, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  a  young  ladies'  institute  at 
Berlin.  Dr.  Ebell  died  of  rheumatism  of  the  heart 
just  before  we  landed,  leaving  the  whole  party 
stranded  on  a  foreign  shore  without  a  director. 

"Mrs.  Church,  the  chaperon  of  the  American 
girls,  had  come  abroad  to  study  painting.  She,  as 
well  as  myself,  contrived  to  get  back  part  of  the 
sum  we  had  placed  in  Dr.  Ebell's  hands  for  our 
expenses,  and  with  the  advice  of  Professor  Ehrlich, 
of  Berlin,  we  set  off  for  Vienna,  where  I  placed 
myself  under  the  professional  care  of  Madame 
Marchesi. 

"  The  first  engagement  offered  me  was  by  Pro- 
fessor Hulsen,  who  arranged  to  have  me  appear  in 
opera  in  Berlin.  I  was  to  receive  the  grade  of 
'  Kammersangerinn,'  but  to  accept  this  offer  I  was 
compelled  to  study  my  roles  anew  in  German.  I 
set  to  work,  and  in  three  weeks  had  entirely 
memorised  four  operas  in  German.  But  the  strain 
wTas  too  much  for  my  constitution  to  endure.  I 
broke  down  utterly,  was  compelled  to  cancel  my 
engagement,  and  went  to  Nice,  where  I  remained 
seriously  ill  for  six  months. 

"  When  I  regained  my  health  I  signed  an  engage- 
ment to  appear  in  Italian  opera  in  London,  under 
the  auspices  of  Colonel  Mapleson,  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre.  My  first  appearance  on  any  stage  was 
made  in  '  La  Sonmambula ' ;  you  know  the  rest/5 

What  an  eventful  career  has  been  that  of  Marie 
van  Zandt,  off  the  stage  as  well  as  on  it  !  Born  in 
Texas,  the  now  famous  prima  donna  was  the 
daughter  of  a  much  admired  dramatic  singer, 
Madame  van  Zini,  who,  many  years  ago,  appeared 
frequently  with  Patti  at  Covent  Garden,  London, 
in  "  Don  Giovanni "  and  other  operas. 

From  infancy  the  child  displayed  a  strong  taste 
for  music,  and  sung  so  sweetly  that  her  mother's 
artistic  friends  would  coax  her  to  sing  for  them  for 
hours  at  a  time. 

The  little  one  was  wildly  enthusiastic  for  the 
stage,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that,  left  to  her 
own  will,  she  would  adopt  the  rdle  of  a  singer. 
Her  friends  sent  her  to  the  Milan  Conservatoire 
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to  study,  and  there  Marie  delighted  her  teachers 
by  her  wondrous  facility  for  acquiring  any  style  of 
music  and  for  mastering  difficult  airs,  as  well  as 
correct  phrasing. 

Unlike  many  other  artists  who  had  to  work  long 
and  hard  to  acquire  a  mastery  Of  music,  the  gift 
came  to  her  naturally  and  spontaneously.  But 
the  little  prima  donna  was  not  allowed  to  make 
too  premature  an  appearance.  She  was  not  quite 
seventeen  when  she  stepped  on  the  stage  of  Covent 
Garden  as  Zerlina — and  a  very  charming  Zerlina 
she  was.  From  the  first  her  singing  and  acting 
won  acclamations,  even  from  the  critics. 

A  quick  learner,  role  after  role  was  added  to  her 
repertoire,  and  in  her  Mignon,  DinOrah,  or  Lakme 
she  was  equally  successful.  Strangely  enough, 
her  splendid  triumphs  did  not  turn  the  head  of 
the  young  singer,  nor  did  she  relinquish  her 
studies ;  indeed,  so  arduous  were  the.  latter,  that 
her  friends  at  one  time  had  apprehensions  of  a 
breakdown. 

On  one  occasion  what  well-nigh  proved  a  fatal 
accident  occurred  while  she  was  singing  the  part  of 
Rosina  in  "The  Barber  of  Seville."  Just  before 
going  on  the  stage  she  took  a  dose  of  some  homoeo- 
pathic remedy  to  overcome  nervousness,  and  pro- 
bably swallowed  a  little  too  much  ;  for  at  the  very 
moment  of  beginning  an  aria  she  was  seized  with 
vertigo,  and  tottered  to  the  footlights,  white  as 
ashes. 

The  audience  was  alarmed,  and  something  like  a 
momentary  panic  prevailed.  Weeks  passed  before 
she  was  thoroughly  convalescent  and  able  to 
resume  the  stage. 

Very  few  of  our  modern  singers  have  so  wide  a 
fame  as  Marie  Van  Zandt ;  whether  in  Paris  or 
London,  Vienna,  Moscow,  or  St.  Petersburg,  or  even 
in  the  great  Scala  itself,  she  is  equally  welcomed 
with  a  furore  by  the  most  critical  audiences  in  the 
world.  With  a  superb  physique,  perfect  health, 
and  long  musical  practice,  her  voice,  once  sweet 
but  comparatively  weak,  has  now  developed  into  a 
magnificent  and  wide  registered  organ,  brilliant  in 
tone,  and  surprising  in  the  perfection  with  which 
cavatinas,  cadenzas,  trills,  and  roulades  alike  are 
rendered. 

Not  even  Patti  has  a  wider  range  of  roles,  and 
few  even  of  the  great  divas  of  the  past  possessed  a 
greater  repertoire.  Marie  Van  Zandt  is  of  medium 
height,  with  a  stately,  sweeping  figure  and  a  walk 
which  seems  more  like  floating  on  the  stage  at  least 
than  anything  else.  Her  mobile  face  changes  from 
frown  to  smile,  from  serious  to  gay,  in  an  instant 
while  she  sings. 

A  crown  of  soft  brown  hair,  a  clear,  fresh  com- 
plexion, like  that  of  an  English  girl,  and  a  voice 
which  in  conversation  is  charmingly  caressing  in  its 
tones,  are  among  the  characteristics  of  this  famous 
singer. 

She  is  quite  simple  and  unaffected  in  all  her  ways, 
indeed,  she  has  declared  that  she  would  rather  be 
out  in  the  country  with  the  birds  and  flowers  than 
anywhere  else.  Still,  the  artistic  phases  are  strange, 
and  the  keen  pleasure  that  comes  from  the  sense  of 
power,  while  facing  splendid  audiences,  is  peculiarly 
hers. 


A  POET  IN  POLITICS. 

De  Tyd,  Amsterdam. 


fHE  poet  in  politics  is  not  a  familiar 
figure.  Yet  at  present  he  is  a  con- 
spicuous personage  in  French  politics, 
and  has  been  for  years  ;  and  may  yet 
"  be  far  more  conspicuous  and  important. 
'  It  is  true  that  M.  Paul  Deroulede  is  a 
rather  poor  poet.  So  he  is  a  poor  poli- 
tician. It  is  an  open  question  whether 
he  is  a  poor  politician  because  he  is  a  poor  poet,  or 
whether  he  is  a  poor  politician  because  he  is  a  poet 
at  all.  Yet,  poor  as  his  poetry  is,  all  France  is 
familiar  with  it.  And,  poor  politician  as  he  is,  he 
has  a  large  following,  an$  exerts  a  potent  influence 
upon  the  progress  of  puoiic  affairs. 

M.  Deroulede  was  born  on  September  2nd,  1846, 
in  the  Place  St.  Germain  TAuxerrois — one  of  the 
quaintest  streets  in  the  quaintest  part  of  the 
French  capital ;  just  the  spot  for  a  poet  to  be  born 
in,  but  scarcely  for  a  Red  Radical.  And,  indeed, 
he  had  a  native  bent  toward  literature  ;  for  he  was 
the  great-grandson  of  Pigault-Lebrun,  one  of  the 
foremost  of  old-time  novelists,  and  a  nephew  of  the 
illustrious  playwright  and  Academician,  Emile 
Augier,  who  died  only  a  few  years  ago. 

But  he  also  got  an  early  bent  towards  politics, 
for  he  was  educated  in  boyhood  at  Versailles  by 
an  old  professor  named  Chappe,  who  was  an  ardent 
lover  of  Democratic  liberty,  and  an  inveterate 
hater  of  the  Imperial  regime,  which  was  then  in 
full  swing. 

So,  when  he  was  only  seventeen  years  old,  and 
was  a  law  student,  Paul  began  writing  political  or 
patriotic  verses.  Politics  and  patriotism  often 
differ  more  in  spelling  than  anything  else.  And  he 
signed  them  all  "  Jean  Rebel."  • 

Some  of  them  were  printed  in  La  Revue 
Rationale,  and  attracted  attention,  not  for  their 
poetic  merits,  for  they  had  little,  but  for  the 
audacious  republicanism  with  which  they  were 
filled.  They  were  observed  by  the  Emperor,  and 
his  police,  too,  and  their  author  was  set  down  as  a 
dangerous  fellow,  who  should  be  watched.  They 
caught  the  eye,  too,  of  a  burly  young  fellow  from 
the  South  of  France,  who  spent  his  evenings  at  the 
Cafe  Procope,  and  whose  name  was  Leon  Gambetta. 

At  twenty-three,  to  wit,  in  1869,  Paul  Deroulede 
set  out  to  travel.  He  went  to  Egypt  and  witnessed 
the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal.  He  went  thence  to 
Italy,  to  Austria,  to  Prussia,  to  the  Xetherlands. 
Wherever  he  went  he  enjoyed  the  good  things  of 
the  world.  He  wrote  much  poetry ;  and  he  also 
wrote  a  play  called  "  Juan  Strenner,"  which  enjoyed 
the  extraordinary  honour  of  being  promptly  ac- 
cepted and  produced  at  the  Theatre  Francais. 

It  is  true  that  his  uncle,  Emile  Augier,  was  then 
at  the  height  of  his  fame,  and  probably  used  his 
influence  in  the  young  man's  behalf.  But  then, 
also,  Paul  was  out  of  favour  politically,  and  the 
Theatre  Frangais  was  dominated  by  Imperial 
politics.  It  is,  therefore,  safe  to  reckon  that  these 
forces  balanced  each  other,  and  that  his  play  was 
dealt  with  according  to  its  merits. 

He  got  back  to  France  just  in  time  to  see  the 
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outbreak  of  the  war  with  Germany.  At  first  he 
looked  on  apathetically.  It  was  Louis  Napoleon's 
war.  What  had  a  Republican  to  do  with  it  1 
But  when  he  saw  the  French  armies  beaten,  and 
the  soil  of  France  trampled  by  triumphant  in- 
vaders, he  forgot  his  party  politics.  He  hurried  . 
to  the  camp  at  Chalons,  and  enlisted  in  a  regiment 
of  Zouaves. 

At  Sedan  Paul  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to 
Breslau.    There  he  remained  for  several  months. 

He  escaped,  and  returned  to  France  in  time  to 
rejoin  the  army  and  take  part  in  the  campaigns  of 
the  Loire  and  the  Est.  In  the  latter  he  was  a  com- 
rade of  Gambetta,  and  a  close  friendship  was  formed 
between  the  two,  which  remained  unbroken  until 
Gambetta's  death. 

During  the  Commune,  Deroulede  was  on  the 
Versaillist  side,  and  commanded  a  regiment  of 
Chasseurs.  And  now  a  curious  thing  occurred. 
This  soldier  had  been  one  of  the  earliest  volunteers, 
and  had  been  through  many  of  the  hardest  battles 
and  campaigns  of  the  war.  And  he  never  yet  had 
been  wounded.  But  now  he  was  finally  stricken 
down  by  a  French  bullet. 

It  was  in  the  storming  of  the  Belleville  barricades. 
Colonel  Deroulede  was  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 
He  was  the  first  to  spring  upon  the  barricade  and 
tear  down  the  red  flag.  As  he  did  so  a  Communist 
fired  and  shot  him  through  the  arm,  breaking  it, 
and  he  fell,  still  clutching  the  rebel  flag  he  had 
captured. 

A  long  period  in  hospital  followed,  during  which 
he  wrote  more  patriotic  poems  and  published  a 
little  volume  of  them.  Their  sentiment  appealed 
to  France  ;  and  the  fact  that  they  were  written  by 
a  French  soldier  while  suffering  from  a  wound 
received  in  the  war  gave  them  a  tremendous  "  send- 
off."  Within  six  months  seventy  editions  of  these 
"  Chants  du  Soldat"  were  issued,  their  author  was 
one  of  the  best  known  men  in  France,  and  the 
French  Academy  publicly  praised  and  thanked  him 
for  them. 

To  this  day,  in  every  part  of  France,  the  poems 
of  Deroulede  are  sung  and  recited,  and  the  volume 
bearing  his  name  stands  by  the  side  of  that  of 
Beranger.  Later  he  brought  out  another  volume, 
"Nouveaux  Chants  du  Soldat."  He  also  resumed 
play-writing,  and  a  piece  of  his  called  "  L'Hetinan" 
won  great  success  at  the  Odeon. 

His  chief  work,  however,  was  yet  to  come.  His 
friend  Gambetta  pushed  him  forward  in  politics, 
and  at  last  got  him  appointed,  with  his  friends, 
Henri  Martin  and  Edouard  Detaille,  on  a  Commis- 
sion of  Military  Education.  In  this  capacity  he 
endeavoured  to  arouse  and  intensify  a  warlike 
spirit  throughout  France.  But  he  did  not  get  on 
well  with  Jules  Ferry,  and  presently  resigned. 

He  did  not,  however,  abandon  his  work.  On  the 
contrary,  he  prosecuted  it  with  renewed  zeal.  He 
founded  what  he  called  the  Patriotic  League,  which 
increased  so  rapidly  in  numbers  that  in  a  year's  time 
it  had  a  quarter  of  a  million  members.  Soldiers 
actually  serving  or  enrolled  in  the  army  were  not 
allowed  to  join  it.  But  in  every  town  and  village  it 
opened  gymnasia  and  rifle  ranges  and  drill  grounds, 
where  its  members  were  trained  to  military  service. 


Xow  this  famous  organisation  was  a  splendid 
thing,  in  theory.  It  was  a  training  school  for 
future  soldiers,  and  it  was  a  powerful  agency  for 
the  cultivation  of  a  patriotic  spirit  among  men  of 
all  political  parties.  Its  ultimate  object  was  to 
avenge  the  losses  of  the  "  Terrible  Year,"  and  to  win. 
back  the  provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  ;  and 
this,  too,  was  most  laudable,  from  the  French  point 
of  view.  Unfortunately,  it  drifted  into  politics,  or 
politics  crept  into  it. 

When  General  Boulanger  came  into  prominence 
the  League  rallied  enthusiastically  to  his  support, 
seeing  in  him,  as  it  thought,  the  man  of  the  time' 
the  leader  who  should  conduct  France  to  victory. 
So  the  League,  through  purely  patriotic  motives, 
became  a  political  machine  for  the  furtherance  of 
Boulanger's  interests.  The  result  was  that  it 
became  odious  to  the  Government,  and  finally,  in. 
1889,  was  suppressed  and  disbanded  by  Govern- 
ment order. 

M.  De'roulede  was  one  of  Boulanger's  closest 
friends,  and  since  the  latter's  death  has  been  the 
leader  of  the  Boulangist  party,  as  it  is  still  called- 
He  has  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  impetuous 
attacks  upon  the  Government,  which  he  does  not 
think  is  aggressive  enough  in  its  attitude  towards 
Germany. 

His  nature  is  poetical  and  impulsive,  and  he 
often  exchanges  hot  words  in  the  Chamber.  On 
numerous  occasions  he  has  participated  in  duels, 
and  is  indeed  the  foremost  duellist  of  the  day  since 
the  retirement  of  the  redoubtable  M.  Paul  de 
Cassagnac. 

 ==sQ>33QQ3QGGs===  

We  have  nothing  in  this  country  to  match  the 
titles  of  some  American  papers.  Here  are  the  names 
of  a  few  of  the  more  peculiar  : — The  Allegheny 
Alleghenian,  The  Bloomington  Pantagraph,  Cleve- 
land Plaindealer,  Columbus  Westbote,  Oswego 
Palladium. 


Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  in  his  speech  at  Bir- 
mingham on  "  The  Mystery  of  the  Press,"  told  of 
the  American  Editor,  who  had  spoken  of  a  local 
celebrity  as  having  been  hanged  for  horse-stealing, 
and  who,  when  assured  by  the  gentleman  who 
ought  to  have  been  a  corpse,  that  nothing  of  the 
sort  had  befallen  him,  replied  : 

"Well,  we  can't  retract,  we  never  do;  but  we 
don't  mind  saying  that  the  rope  broke,  and  you 
escaped  with  a  slight  contusion." 

Of  course  this  is  only  a  story,  but  it  is  not  an  un- 
fair caricature  of  the  cock-sure  attitude  of  the 
average  newspaper  in  America,  and,  for  that  matter, 
in  Great  Britain  too. 

Horace  Greeley,  founder  of  The  New  York 
Tribune,  was  a  firm  believer  in  sticking  to  a  thing, 
whether  he  believed  it  or  not.  For  instance,  when 
the  question  of  impeaching  President  Andrew 
Johnson  was  up  before  the  American  Congress, 
Greeley  was  away  in  the  West.  His  assistants  ad- 
vocated the  impeachment  with  great  zeal.  Greeley 
was  personally  opposed  to  impeachment,  but  he 
would  not  change  the  course  of  his  paper,  even 
though  he  thought  it  to  be  entirely  wrong. 
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THE  KING  OF  THE  BEGGARS. 

rt/Iorning,  London. 

{gf||5^0  the  student  of  human  nature  in  its 
JUMT^sit     l°wer  grades,  a  happier  hunting  ground 
^ISS^H^''    c^oes  not  Presenfc  itself  in  all  London 
?3j§|p&    than  the  Beggars'  Colony,  a  district 
M^^S-     which  finds  itself  designated  on  the 
^^J^11    map  of  the  metropolis  as  Mill  Lane, 
4)^*!      Deptford.    The  lane  consists  almost 
^         entirely  of  lodging-houses,  where  beds 
can  be  obtained  at  the  rate  of  fourpence  per  night. 
It  is  an  evil-smelling  district,  dark  and  dirty,  and 
inhabited  by  the  most  depraved  and  brutal  of  God's 
creatures.  No  pen  picture  could  convey  to  the  mind 
of  the  reader  the  awful  squalor  of  the  Beggars' 
Colony. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  accorded  an  audi- 
ence with  the  King  of  the  Beggars'  Colony.  He  is, 
by  profession,  the  deputy  of  the  lodging-house.  It 
is  he  who  decides  whether  a  beggar  can  sleep  in 
the  colony,  and  who  is  arbiter  in  all  matters  in 
dispute  between  the  wretched  human  beings  living 
there. 

In  this  way  has  he  come  to  be  regarded  as  "  the 
King."  His  word  is  law.  He  is  as  autocratic  as 
the  Czar.  It  was  he  who  conducted  me  into  the 
kitchen  of  the  largest  lodging-house.  It  contained 
some  scores  of  old  women  and  young  men,  young 
women  and  old  men — all  in  rags,  all  of  them  with 
the  indelible  mark  of  eternal  infamy  upon  their 
faces.  Some  were  playing  cards  and  dominoes, 
some  gambling,  some  reading,  but  all  smoking,  the 
short  black  clay  pipe  being  in  the  ascendant. 

"  We  get  a  lot  of  beggars  here,"  said  "  the  King  " 
in  an  undertone.  "  Some  of  the  best  and  some  of 
the  worst ;  but  I  manage  to  rub  along  all  right 
with  them.  We  are  very  business-like  here  in  the 
Lane.  Before  a  man  or  woman  can  enter  the 
kitchen  they  know  they  must  have  their  'kip' — 
that  is  the  4d. — for  the  purpose  of  lodging  and 
resting  here  for  the  night. 

"  Beggars  are  made  up  from  all  classes.  We  have 
had  broken-down  officers,  barristers,  solicitors, 
clergymen,  and  even  an  ex-  Member  of  Parliament 
lias  slept  here.  We  have  our  'regulars'  just  like 
the  Hotel  Metropole.  You  see  that  old  grey-haired 
man  eating  his  fried  fish,  he  has  been  lodging  in 
this  place,  for  twenty  years,  and  that  red-haired 
woman  has  brought  up  a  family  of  eight  children  in 
this  kitchen.  She's  a  good  beggar  and  so  are  the 
children,  but  the  curious  part  is  that  the  father 
goes  to  work  and  has  never  been  known  to  beg  a 
penny." 

u  Do  they  discuss  with  you  the  more  profitable 
routes  to  take  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  they  frequently  tell  me  they  '  worked  ' 
Blackheath  Park  for  Hd.,  or  the  New  Cross  Road 
for  3d.  They  have  got  their  '  beats '  and  they 
don't  permit  anyone  to  interfere  with  them. 
They  chat  over  the  merits  of  different  '  lays '  to 
work.  Perhaps  one  man  will  work  the  '  lame  and 
cold '  dodge,  another  may  work  with  '  two  starving 
children,'  and  should  they  have  bad  luck  they 
will  change  about,  or,  after   consultation  try 


another  game.  Sometimes  as  many  as  four  wilJ 
work  together,  and  divide  the  money  they  get  ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  a  beggar  prefers  to  work  alone.  I 
always  know  when  the  crew  have  had  a  good  day — 
there  are  a  few  more  pots  of  beer  knocking  about, 
and  nice  steaks  being  cooked.  Oh  !  the  beggar 
feeds  well.  I  have  seen  the  '  starving  1  man  return 
here  at  night  and  cook  a  couple  of  pounds  of  the 
best  steak  for  his  supper.  Going  about  with  little 
ragged  children  used  to  be  a  good  game,  but  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 
has  spoiled  that." 

"  But  has  not  the  beggar  a  good  deal  to  fear  from 
the  police  1 " 

"  Well,  some  have  better  luck  than  others.  That 
woman  there,  with  the  baby  in  her  arms,  is  always 
being  locked  up,  whereas  that  old  woman  by  heF 
side  who,  to  my  knowledge,  has  been  a  beggar  for 
eight  years,  has  only  been  twice  before  a  magis- 
trate. It's  all  luck.  I've  known  a  man  to  go 
eighteen  months  without  running  against  a  police- 
man or  the  Mendicity  Society's  officer,  and  then 
perhaps  in  one  month  he  will  be  sent  to  prison  in 
various  districts  for  terms  of  seven  days  or  so." 

"  Does  the  habitual  beggar  devote  much  time  to 
reading  ? " 

"  Usually  one  man  reads  aloud  to  the  others.  A 
broken-down  barrister  is  the  man  they  like  best, 
and,  a  Police  Court  report  of  a  beggar  before  a 
magistrate  is  always  a  subject  of  great  interest. 
There  generally  follows  a  discussion  as  to  whether 
or  no  the  man  has  had  a  fair  trial,  and  when  he 
comes  home  again  they  make  a  little  hero  of  him, 
and  he  has  to  tell  all  the  details  of  how  he  did  this, 
and  what  he  said  to  the  magistrate,  and  so  forth. 
But  beyond  this  the  beggar  does  not  interest 
himself  greatly  in  the  events  of  the  day.  Persona} 
experiences  and  reminiscences  are  what  is  required 
down  here.  That  man  to  your  right  was  some 
years  ago  tried  for  murder,  but  escaped  with  ten 
years'  penal  servitude,  and  they  make  him  tell  the 
story  of  how  he  committed  the  crime." 

The  educated  beggar  will  indite  perhaps  one 
hundred  missives  in  six  days  to  all  sorts  of  philan- 
thropic people.  He  will  tell  the  most  astounding 
stories  of  his  reverses  and  misfortunes,  usually 
with  the  result  that  he  nets  a  sufficiency  of  postal 
orders  to  meet  his  expenses  for  several  weeks  to 
come. 

Then,  under  a  new  name  and  from  a  new  address, 
this  usually  being  a  small  shop  where  letters  are 
received,  he  will  launch  forth  again  on  quite  a  new 
set  of  people,  and  if  the  police  are  put  upon  his 
track  he  can,  with  but  little  adroitness,  evade 
arrest.  The  beggars  who  traffic  on  alleged  diseases 
of  various  sorts  usually  make  from  15s.  to  30s.  a 
week,  or  at  the  rate  of  from  half-a-crown  to  live 
shillings  per  day. 

Others,  with  starving  children,  are  not  quite  so 
successful  now.  Taken  altogether,  I  am  afraid  the 
beggars  are  sad  and  sorry  specimens  of  humanity. 
Thej'  have  the  greatest  objection  to  work,  and  they 
practise  the  most  infamous  deceptions  upon  the 
public.  Here  are  a  few  instances.  A  man,  while 
the  worse  for  liquor,  was  burned  about  the  face  and 
arms  by  falling  on  to  a  lodging-house  fire. 
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When  he  left  the  hospital  he  set  himself  up  as  a 
beggar,  with  a  pictorial  representation  by  his  side, 
representing  himself  as  being  injured  while  rescuing 
a  child  from  a  house  on  fire.  There  is  a  one-armed 
sailor  who  goes  about  with  a  picture  of  a  mast 
falling  on  him. 

He  is  known  in  the  profession  as  a  Whitechapel 
sailor,  whose  only  knowledge  of  a  vessel  is  obtained 
by  the  occasional  glimpse  he  gets  \ Q  a  barge  at 
anchor  in  the  Thames.  Some  weeks  ago  a  man  was 
arrested  whose  arm  was  bound  up  in  splints  with 
bandages. 

There  was  nothing  the  matter  with  him,  though 
the  card  on  his  chest  said  he  had  been  injured  in  a 
saw-mill.  Scores  of  such  cases  were  told  to  me,  and 
the  well-limbed  men  and  women  at  the  Beggars' 
Colony  would  certainly  seem  to  prove  that  most  of 
them  were  unquestionably  true. 

 —===s3»3QQQ)QOQ@^=-  

It  used  to  be  in  the  United.  States  that  the 
Associated  Press  of  New  York  was  more  powerful 
than  all  of  the  other  news-gatherers  combined. 
The  great  papers  of  New  York  city,  and,  indeed, 
all  the  great  papers  of  the  smaller  cities,  were 
either  members  of  this  organisation  or  grateful 
subscribers  to  its  service.  To  have  an  Associated 
Press  franchise  was  considered  to  have  a  property 
worth  at  least  .£60,000. 

All  this  valuation  has  vanished,  like  the  mist 
before  a  summer's  sun.  To  those  who  have  not 
looked  into  this  matter,  this  evaporation  of  value 
seems  a  little  bit  mysterious,  but  it  really  is  not  so. 
The  Associated  Press  for  many  years  has  been  as 
corrupt  as  possible.  The  agents  in  the  great 
centres  like  London  and  New  York  have  been 
permitted  to  use  the  service  as  a  means  to  serve 
their  financial  or  political  purpose,  and  conse- 
quently what  has  come  from  the  Associated  Press 
with  a  financial  or  political  bearing  has  been  looked 
upon  with  suspicion. 

When  Mr.  Cleveland  was  elected  President  for 
the  first  time,  the  agent  of  the  Associated  Press  in 
New  York,  together  with  the  leaders  of  the  Repub- 
lican  party,  conceived  the  idea  of  stealing  the  elec- 
tion for  Mr.  Blaine.  The  people  were  so  angry  that 
they  needed  little  more  to  provoke  them  to  lynch 
the  Republican  leaders,  the  telegraph  magnates, 
and  the  agent  of  the  Associated  Press. 

But  these  conspirators  weakened  when  they 
realised  the  temper  of  the  people,  and  the  votes  of 
the  people  for  Mr.  Cleveland  were  not  interfered 
with.  What  wonder  that  an  organisation  managed 
by  men  of  unscrupulous  actions,  should  have  fallen 
into  disrepute  ? 

It  only  needed  that  a  bold,  able,  and  courageous 
man  should  attack  it.  That  man  appeared  in  Mr. 
W.  M.  Laffan,  the  general  manager  of  The  New 
York  Sun.  Something  like  a  year  ago  he  withdrew 
The  Sun  from  the  Associated  Press,  and  subscribed 
to  the  news  of  the  United  Press,  a  weak  organisa- 
tion, which  he  made  strong  by  his  co-operation. 
Now  all  of  the  great  papers  have  withdrawn  from 
the  Associated  Press,  and  that  once  powerful  and 
unscrupulous  organisation  is  practically  a  thing  of 
the  pas*. 


JOHN  RUSKIN. 

Times  of  India,  Bombay. 

JjglljSg  HE  attitude  of  a  great  part  of  the  British 
^R^^^J  public  before  Ruskin  wrote  was  that  of 
SKggfiK^''    a  certain  old   lady    in  the  Louvre. 

"  Miles  and  miles  of  pictures,  my  dear," 
-^^^^^    she  said,  "and  all  hand-painted." 
"i^o^l'        People  found  it  easy  to  admire  the 
^^•^       monstrous  pictures  of  Benjamin  West, 
and  conventionality  in  art  threatened 
to  destroy  the  artistic  spirit.    Then  Buskin  arose. 
He  was  not  a  doer  himself,  but  an  asker.    He  was 
what  Emerson  would  call  transcendental.    A  poet, 
he  wrote  in  prose.    An  artist  in  soul,  he  was  not  an 
artist  in  fact. 

Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton,  in  his  "  Thoughts 
About  Art,"  says  of  Buskin :  "  The  immense  ser- 
vice he  has  rendered  to  art  has  been  by  unceasing 
and  importunate  demanding.  He  has  never  enough 
of  good  things.  He  is  possessed  with  so  insatiable 
a  hunger  and  thirst  for  all  that  is  excellent  in  art 
that  a  thousand  artists  toil  from  day  to  day  and 
year  to  year  without  satisfying  him.  One  might 
give  a  list  of  the  things  he  has  asked  for,  and  got, 
and  yet  he  is  still  asking. 

"  Mr.  Brett  gave  him  chalk  hills,  and  he  asked  for 
the  Yal  d'Aosta ;  the  Yal  d'Aosta  was  accordingly 
mirrored  for  him  with  a  marvellous  fidelity ;  then 
he  wanted  more  of  a  soul  than  the  mirror  gave. 
Once  he  wanted  apple  blossoms,  and  suddenly  at 
his  word  the  walls  of  the  Academy  blossomed  like 
an  orchard.  This  drew  from  him  the  observation 
that  the  greatest  men  did  not  like  flowers,  so  the 
flowers  faded  away  from  Trafalgar  Square." 

John  Ruskin,  the  greatest  artistic  force  in  modern 
England,  was  born  in  1819.  His  autobiography 
has  been  painted  in  words  by  himself.  The  "  Prae- 
terita"  is  this  series  of  pictures.  No  one  will  need 
to  write  his  biography.  He  has  given  us — poured 
out,  rather — his  thoughts  as  they  arose  in  at  least 
forty  different  volumes,  each  having  in  it  some 
vision  of  the  beautiful.  Many  of  them  contain 
exquisite  sketches,  which,  were  he  not  such  a 
master  of  words,  would  have  given  him  pre- 
eminence as  a  draughtsman. 

If  one  goes  to  a  character  in  fiction  for  an 
analogy  to  Ruskin  it  can  be  found  in  "Don 
Quixote,"  without  any  of  the  element  of  the 
ludicrous  that  gleams  from  it  ;  in  history,  Saint 
Francis  d'Assisi,  whom  Ruskin  loved  and  partly 
understood. 

He  was  a  lonely  child  in  London,  "  with  yellow 
hair,  dressed  in  a  white  frock  like  a  girl,  with  a 
broad,  light  blue  sash  and  blue  shoes  to  match." 
One  of  his  principal  amusements  at  this  early 
childish  time  was  standing  at  a  window  and  look- 
ing on  to  Bloomsbury  Square. 

His  father  was  a  wine  merchant,  a  man  of  keen 
sensibilities,  a  tender  conscience,  and  high  princi- 
ples— a  man  with  none  of  the  petty  ambitions 
which  the  constant  trend  of  daily  toil  sometimes 
produces.  His  mother  was  stern,  uncompromising, 
loving,  but  not  affectionate.  People  have  said — 
very  old  people — that  the  sensitive  refinement  of 
his  father  and  the  direct  austerity  of  his  mother 
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are  well  expressed  in  the  portrait  by  Herbert 
Herkomer. 

He  was  an  independent  child,  and  he  became 
more  so  when  his  father  and  mother  removed  to 
Heme  Hill,  not  too  far  from  the  great  city,  to  a 
house  with  ground  about  it,  and  mulberry,  almond 

\  and  white-heart  cherry  trees.  He  tells  us  that  the 
difference  between  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  this 

,.  garden  was  that  in  Eve's  only  one  fruit  was  for- 
bidden, while  in  his  mother's  all  were  denied  him. 
Toys,  too,  were  not  for  him  ;  his  mother  held  it 
wrong  that  children  should  have  toys. 

A  glorious  gold  and  scarlet  Punch  and  Judy, 
given  him  by  his  amiable  aunt  at  Croydon,  who 
had  no  theories  about  education,  was  gently  taken 
away  from  him.  He  concerned  himself  with  other 
things.  He  had  his  imagination— a  small  child 
imagines  rather  than  thinks— and  Nature.  He  got 
more  pleasure  from  the  colours  of  the  cherries  and 
the  almond  blossoms  and ,  the  purple  and  gold  of 
the  clouds  than  he  could  have  had  from  any  toys. 

He  tells  us  that  his  parents  were  to  him  like  the 
sun  and  moon,  good  to  be  kindly,  but  far  off.  He 
often  stood  beside  his  mother  while  she  watered 
her  flowers,  but  this  was  no  special  pleasure  to 
him  ;  he  had  learned  to  live  in  his  own  world  even 
as  a  child. 

His  world  was  more  beautiful  than  the  outer 
world  ;  into  this  the  inferior  beauties  of  the  outer 
world  shone,  and  he  demanded  of  the  artists  of 
England  that  they  should  reach  the  ideals  he  had, 
and  when  they  did  not  he  was  dissatisfied. 

Mrs.  Ritchie  (Anne  Thackeray),  in  her  "Reminis- 
cences of  Ruskin,  Browning,  and  Tennyson,"  has 
given  us  the  most  sympathetic  sketch  of  Ruskin 
yet  done.  It  is  Ruskin  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
woman  who  admired  and  reverenced  him. 

Naturally,  she  does  not  touch  on  his  domestic 
relations — after  the  death  of  his  parents.  Like 
Dickens,  Bulwer,  Thackeray  himself,  marriage  did 
not  add  to  his  happiness.  Carlyle,  Ruskin's  revered 
master,  narrowly  escaped  estrangement  from  his 
wife,  and  Ruskin  did  not.  All  of  which  goes  to 
show  that  genius  understands  least  what  is  nearest 
to  it. 

Ruskin's  life  has  always  been  very  pure  and 
simple.  His  father  allowed  him  a  fair  income,  and 
with  the  first  £70  he  bought  a  Turner — a  Welsh 
village — which  to  him  was  more  precious  than  a 
real  piece  of  ground. 

Mrs.  Ritchie  describes  the  house  in  which  he  has 
spent  most  of  his  life,  cared  for  by  his  cousin, 
Mrs.  Severn  :  "  The  house  is  white,  plain,  and  com- 
fortable, absolutely  unpretending.  I  remember 
noticing  the  umbrelia-stand  in  the  glass  door  with 
a  thrill.  So  Mr.  Ruskin  had  an  umbrella  just  like 
other  people  ! 

"  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  dwelling  planned  for 
sunshine,  and  sunshine  on  the  lakes  is  of  a  quality 
so  sweet  and  rare  that  it  counts  for  more  than  in 
any  other  place.  The  brightness  of  it  all,  the 
squareness  and  its  unaffected  comfortableness,  were, 
I  think,  the  chief  characteristics. 

"You  had  a  general  impression  of  solid,  old- 
fashioned  furniture,  of  amber-coloured  damask 
curtains  and  coverings  ;  there  were  Turners  and 


other  water-colour  pictures  in  curly  frames  upon 
the  drawing-room  walls — a  Prout,  I  think,  among 
them — a  noble  Titian  in  the  dining-room,  and  the 
full-length  portrait  of  a  child  in  a  blue  sash  over 
the  sideboard,  which  has  become  familiar  since  then 
to  the  readers  of  '  Praeterita' ;  and  most  certainly 
there  was  an  absence  of  any  of  the  art  diphthongs 
and  peculiarities  of  modern  taste,  only  the  simplest 
and  most  natural  arrangements  for  the  comfort  of 
the  inmates  and  their  guests. 

"Turkey  carpets,  steady  round-tables,  and,  above 
all,  a  sense  of  cheerful,  hospitable  kindness,  which 
seems  to  be  traditional  at  Brantwood." 

The  anecdotes  of  Ruskin,  all  to  his  credit,  ami 
characteristic,  are  many.  There  is  the  story  of  th« 
Franciscan  friar,  who  kissed  his  hand,  and  Ruskin, 
by  a  sudden  impulse,  kissed  him  on  the  cheek. 
The  next  day  the  man  came  to  Mr.  Ruskin's  lodg- 
ing to  find  him,  bringing  a  gift,  which  he  offered 
with  tears  in  his  eyes.  It  was  a  relic,  he  said,  a 
shred  of  brown  cloth  which  had  once  formed  part 
of  the  robe  of  St.  Francis. 

Mr.  Ruskin  remembered  lis  dream  when  the 
poor  beggar  brought  forth  hi-  relic,  and  thence,  so 
I  am  told,  came  his  pilgrimage  to  the  convent  of 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  where  he  beheld  those  frescoes 
by  Giotto,  which  seemed  to  him  more  lovely  than 
anything  Tintoret  himself  had  ever  produced. 

I  personally  should  like  to  believe  that  the 
mendicant  was  himself  St.  Francis,  appearing  in 
the  garb  of  a  beggar  to  his  great  disciple. 

.  \  «===s32@Q>3Q©3)®3is==  

The  New  York  Times  has  passed  into  the  hands 
of  new  owners.  Mr.  George  Jones,  the  chief  owner 
of  the  paper,  died  a  year  or  so  ago,  and  there  has 
been  an  effort  ever  since  to  find  someone  bold 
enough  to  purchase  the  property.  But  to  sell  a 
paper  that  is  steadily  losing  patronage  is  no  easy 
matter.  The  Times  has  been  going  downhill  ever 
since  the  late  Louis  J.  Jennings,  M.P.  for  Stock- 
port, gave  up  the  Editorship  in  1876.  Sixteen 
years  of  decadence  converted  the  property  into  a 
very  unprofitable  venture.  While  the  late  Mr. 
Jennings  was  the  Editor,  and  while  he  had  his 
guns  trained  upon  the  thieving  Tweed  Ring,  which 
was  then  robbing  New  York  City,  Mr.  Jones  was 
offered  £1,200,000  in  cash  for  The  Tim?s.  The 
Tweed  Ring  wished  to  buy  The  Times,  and  silence 
opposition.    The  offer  was  declined. 

Then,  after  the  great  triumph  of  the  paper  in 
driving  the  Tweed  Ring  from  power,  and  putting 
many  of  its  members  in  jail,  Mr.  Jones  quarrelled 
with  Mr.  Jennings,  who  resigned  his  post,  and 
returned  to  England.  No  strong  guiding  hand  has 
been  at  the  helm  since  his  left  it.  The  climax  was 
reached  when  The  Times  bolted  Blaine's  nomina- 
tion for  the  Presidency  in  1884. 

Since  then  the  decline  has  been  not  only  sure, 
but  uncomfortably  rapid.  Mr.  George  Jones  left 
an  ample  estate  besides  the  newspaper,  and  his 
heirs  were  very  anxious  to  rid  the  estate  of  this. 
The  new  owner  is  a  company,  with  Mr.  Miller,  who 
lias  been  the  Editor  for  six  or  eight  years,  as  chief 
director.    The  price  paid  was  not  over  £120,000. 
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THE  AUTHOR  OP  "BOOTLE'S  BABY." 

Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Philadelphia. 


LTHOUGH  nearly  everybody,  young 
and  old,  has  laughed  or  cried  over 
" Booties  Baby,"  not  all,  I  think,  know 
that  John  Strange  Winter  is  a  woman 
Her  name  before  marriage  was  Hen- 
rietta Vaughan  Palmer.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  the  Kev.  Henry  Palmer, 
an  Episcopal  clergyman. 
Mr.  Palmer's  ancestors  were  army  people,  hence 
liis  daughter's  inherited  love  for  all  things  pertain- 
ing to  military  life.  In  1884  Miss  Palmer  married 
Mr.  Arthur  Stannard,  and  the  marriage  has  been  a 
most  happy  one.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  John 
Strange  Winter,  the  writer,  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Stannard,  the  wife,  the  mother,  the  charming  friend 
•and  hostess,  while  one  and  the  same,  are  really 
two  entirely  different  people. 

She  is  John  Strange  Winter  only  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  day  until  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  ;  the  rest  of  her  time  is  given  to  husband, 
children,  and  friends.  This  rule  has  few  excep- 
tions, for  she  carries  it  out  most  faithfully  through- 
out the  entire  summer  in  her  country  house  at  Wix, 
the  cosiest  little  village  in  Essex,  not  a  dozen  miles 
from  Manningtree,  where  she  entertains  only  her 
dearest  friends,  reserving  her  town  house  for  her 
fc)ig  parties  and  her  "  at  homes." 

It  is  at  Wix  that  Mrs.  Stannard  loves  to  have 
hev  three  children,  Beaufie,  Booties,  and  Betty,  to 
whom  her  story,  "A  Soldier's  Children,"  is  dedi- 
cated. There  they  beg  to  go  from  the  time 
they  reach  London  in  the  fall  until  the  end 
of  the  following  June.  Beaufie,  or  to  be  more 
formal,  Miss  Audrey  Noel  Palmer  Stannard  (she 
was  born  on  Christmas  morning)  is  the  dantiest 
slip  of  a  girl  of  eight,  who  tells  everyone  she  meets 
that  one  of  her  special  friends  is  the  Prince  of 
Wales. 

"  I  met  him  at  Homburg,  you  know,  and, 
although  I  remember  him,  I  daresay  he  doesn't  re- 
member me  ;  but  that's  a  detail,"  she  naively  re- 
marks. This  little  Miss  Stannard  was  the  original 
<of  Ethel  Meredith  in  "  Buttons,"  and  Madge  in 
^'Bootle's  Children." 

And  the  twins,  Bootle  and  Betty  (they  have 
other  names,  but  I  hope  they  will  always  cling  to 
these  adorable  ones)  are  the  chubbiest,  chummiest 
boy  and  girl  twins  imaginable,  whose  days  in  the 
summer  are  principally  taken  up  fondling  and 
■caring  for  their  numerous  pets,  from  the  big  horses 
and  their  little  pony,  down  to  the  dogs  and  the 
chickens. 

The  household  at  Wix  is  a  most  cheerful  one, 
consisting  of  the  immediate  family,  several  guests, 
and  two  governesses  for  the  children.  These 
governesses  are  two  girls  of  good  family,  in  whom 
Mrs.  Stannard  takes  a  personal  interest  and  an 
^special  pride.  Mrs.  Stannard,  while  in  the  coun- 
try, takes  much  pleasure  in  her  garden  and  con- 
servatory. 

While  in  town  her  social  duties  demand  much  of 
her  time.    She  is  a  delightful  hostess,  and  at  her 


afternoon  "at  homes"  during  the  season,  where 
there  are  always  any  number  of  bright  people, 
there  is  a  certain  air  of  informality  that  no  one  can 
resist. 

John  Strange  Winter  was  not  always  Mrs. 
Stannard's  nom  de  plume.  For  several  years  she 
signed  herself  Violet  White,  and  before  she  was 
thirty  had  written  and  published  forty -two 
novelettes  under  that  pseudonym  ;  but  when 
"  Cavalry  Life  "  was  about  to  appear  her  pub- 
lishers advised  a  masculine  nom  de  plume,  and  she 
accordingly  chose  John  Strange  Winter,  the  name 
of  one  of  her  favourite  characters  in  one  of  her 
own  delightful  stories. 

Of  course,  Mrs.  Stannard  will  always  be  known, 
particularly  by  her  portrayals  of  army  life,  and 
surely  there  were  never  such  army  stories  written 
as  her  "  Garrison  Gossip,"  "  Army  Society," 
and  "Booties"  stories.  Perhaps  her  great  success 
with  these  stories  is  in  some  measure  due— apart 
from  the  fact  that  she  once  lived  in  a  barrack  town 
— to  the  fact  that  her  father  was  originally  an 
army  officer,  being  one  of  the  picked  officers 
chosen  from  the  Eoyal  Artillery  to  attend  the 
Queen  at  her  coronation. 

He  afterwards  entered  the  Church.  She  has 
always  loved  the  army  and  army  life,  and  has 
studied  it  most  faithfully.  Even  after  having 
achieved  quite  a  success,  it  was  not  generally 
known  that  John  Strange  Winter  was  a  woman, 
and  that  Archibald  Forbes  once  wrote  of  her  work  : 
"  Here  is  a  writer  as  intimately  acquainted  with 
military  life  and  the  camaraderie  of  barracks  as  he 
is  with  the  management  of  his  charger  and  the 
evolutions  of  cavalry." 


The  Town  Council  of  Southampton  has  resolved 
to  prohibit  the  sale  of  Sunday  papers  in  the 
borough.  If  this  action  is  imitated  in  other  dis- 
tricts, proprietors  of  Sunday  papers  will  find  them- 
selves in  a  rather  awkward  position. 

Editoes  in  Denmark  have  to  be  careful  as  to  the 
correctness  of  their  reports  of  Parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings. The  representatives  of  a  Danish  paper, 
called  The  Politiken,  have  just  been  refused  admis- 
sion to  the  Press  gallery  of  the  Danish  Bigsdag  on 
the  ground  that  their  reports  of  the  debates  have 
been  systematically  incorrect. 

A  Bill  was  recently  introduced  into  the  French 
Chamber  by  which  it  is  sought  to  render  editors 
and  proprietors  of  newspapers,  and  writers  of 
articles,  liable  to  fine,  imprisonment,  and  damages 
in  the  event  of  any  financial  concern  which  they 
recommend  proving  dishonest,  or  even  unfortunate. 

I  do  not  suppose  the  measure  will  ever  pass  into 
law ;  if  it  did,  it  would  absolutely  prohibit  refer- 
ences in  the  French  Press  to  any  commercial 
undertaking  whatever,  and  considering  the  well- 
known  fact  that  the  majority  of  French  newspapers 
look  for  a  very  substantial  share  of  their  income  in 
payments  for  notices  of  this  sort,  this  measure 
Avould  infallibly  mean  the  extinction  of  a  great 
number  of  them. 
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AN  IMPERIAL  NIMROD. 

<J*UjJ  ^      Leader,    Melbourne. 

^W^3  OENIGS-WUSTERHAUSEN,  in  Bran- 
'"IrJjSiRjp      denburg  ;  Letzlingen,  in  Saxony;  In 
^m^n^t     der  Goehrde,  Hanover,  and  the  Rom 
'i^S^^     inten  Prairie,  in  the  Duchy  of  Prussia, 
are  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  great  hunting- 
''^S^U^      grounds.     The  area  devoted  to  the 
Pi^Jr^       preserving  of  game  at  these  places  is 
from  120,000  to  150,000  starts.  The 
^casual  reader  will  recall  the  names  of  Wusterhausen 
and  Rominten  Prairie  most  readily. 

The  first  duty  of  the  chief  gamekeeper  at  Wuster- 
Jiausen  is  to  construct  the  game  stalls.  Those  fordeer 
;are  tracts  of  wooded  land  in  the  heart  of  the  forest, 
around  which  a  strong  fence  of  barbed  wire,  con- 
cealed by  bushes  and  screens,  is  drawn.  Each 
stall  has  but  one  opening,  and  serves  as  a  cul  de  sctc 
for  the  game  driven  into  it  by  the  beaters  on  the 
'third  day  before  the  hunt  takes  place.  The  stalls 
f  or  the  boars  are  planted  behind  the  deer  park.  They 
^consist  mainly  of  palisades  closely  placed  together 
-and  strongly  anchored. 

After  a  sufficient  number  of  game  of  both  sorts 
*  "is  secured  in  the  pens,  the  foresters  and  their  rural 
helpmates  build  the  temporary  shooting-boxes  out 
of  green  wood,  and  mask  them  by  firs,  so  as  to  com- 
pletely conceal  the  occupant,  who  sits  about  ten  feet 
above  the  ground,  with  his  guns  and  ammunition 
«handy  for  tiring  at  the  game  as  it  passes  his  lodge, 
when  at  last  it  has  been  released  from  captivity, 
.  .and  is  forced  into  the  open  by  the  beaters. 

The  Imperial  Nimrod  and  his  guests  generally 
i&rrive  at  Wusterhausen  on  the  evening  preceding 
the  opening  of  the  chase. 

Among  the  standing  guests  at  the  Kaiser-Jagd  is 
to  be  found  Count  Waldersee,  whom  the  Emperor 
affectionately  calls  uncle,  and  with  whom  he  is  said 
to  quarrel  most  of  the  time.  The  official  kitchen 
report  informs  us  that  1,200  portions  (meals)  have 
•been  served  morning,  noon,  and  night,  on  the  three 
days  of  the  Kaiser-Jagd.  The  guests  are  few,  but 
the  attendants  legion. 

The  commencement  of  the  hunt  is  fixed  for 
jf  ;8  a.m.  The  hunter's  horn  sounds  the  "Tantivity  "  in 
tthe  court  . of  the  castle,  a  signal  which  is  repeated 
by  the  buglers  stationed  on  the  line  over  miles  and 
I  aniles  until  it  finally  reaches  the  head  keeper  pre- 
siding over  the  game,  stalls,  and  beaters. 

After  a  brisk  ten-mile  drive  the  party  arrives  at 
h  the  rendezvous  in  front  of  the  stalls,  and  each  gen- 
tleman is  conducted  to  his  shooting  box,  duly 
[labelled.  For  the  Kaiser,  of  course,  the  most  pro- 
anising  stand  has  been  selected,  while  his  guests  are 
;accommodated  strictly  in  accordance  to  rank. 
'Two  huntsmen  accompany  the  Kaiser  into  his  box, 
&o  tit  a  gun-rest,  consisting  of  a  thin  wooden  rail 
sit  the  proper  height,  and  hand  him  and  reload  his 
Titles.  "  Ready  "  being  signalled  from  the  Kaiser's 
box,  the  chief  keeper  orders  the  stop-gap  in  the 
first  stall  to  be  opened. 

Simultaneously  the    beaters  and  the  buglers 
ibegin  operations,  and  the  frightened  deer  pour  out 
to  run  the  gauntlet  of  death  or  liberty,  while  the 
i    hounds  strain  their  utmost  to  get  at  the  heels  of 


the  fleeing,  a  thing  that  must  be  avoided  to  pre- 
vent wholesale  slaughter  of  the  valuable  dogs, 
for  as  the  game  rushes  by  the  gentlemen  concealed 
in  the  boxes  open  murderous  fire  on  the  swift- 
footed  animals,  and  before  the  latter  reach  the  end 
of  the  line  hundreds  cover  the  ground  dead  and 
wounded. 

When,  after  ten  minutes  of  one-sided  battle,  the 
stalls  are  empty,  the  hunters,  perhaps  more  de- 
servedly styled  butchers,  descend  from  their  boxes 
to  view  the  field  and  point  out  to  each  other  which 
animals  have  suffered  death  by  their  bullets.  The 
Kaiser  is  a  crack  shot,  and  very  proud  of  his 
sportive  qualities. 

So  is  Count  Waldersee,  and  this  leads  to  frequent 
disputes  between  uncle  and  nephew  as  to  the  re- 
sponsibility for  bringing  down  an  exceptionally 
valuable  beast.  The  Count  is  fully  as  hot-headed 
and  stubborn  as  the  Kaiser,  and  the  two  gentlemen 
often  retire  to  the  breakfast  following  the  battle  in 
high  dudgeon,  their  animosity  to  be  laughed  away, 
however,  after  clinking  glasses. 

The  breakfast  is  served  under  a  tent  temporarily 
erected  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  invariably 
opened  by  a  cup  of  tea  and  finished  with  punch 
served  by  the  host  out  of  a  large  enamelled  bowl. 
Mutton  and  veal  chops  with  fried  potatoes  are  the 
mainstay  of  the  menu,  with  warm  beer  to  wash  it 
down,  the  latter  being  a  concoction  peculiar  to  the 
Royal  kitchen,  which  HerrenWehlisch  and  Delaquis, 
his  Majesty's  own  cooks,  claim  as  their  invention. 

One  of  these  gentlemen  has  been  good  enough  to 
give  me  the  recipe.  I  herewith  reproduce  it  for  the 
benefit  of  ordinary  mortals  : — 

Take  for  each  two  persons  two  bottles  of  Weiss 
beer,  boil  with  sugar,  peel  of  half  a  lemon,  a  piece 
of  whole  cinnamon  and  ginger,  and  the  yolk  of 
eight  to  ten  eggs,  according  to  the  number  of 
guests,  ;i  half  bottle  of  Rhine  wine,  a  bottle  of  rum 
and  Madeira  ;  stir  vigorously  until  on  the  point  of 
boiling,  then  strain  through  a  hair  sieve  and  serve 
hot. 

After  breakfast  the  boar  hunt  begins.  It  is  a 
repetition  of  the  deer  hunt.  On  the  second  day  of 
the  Kaiser-Jagd  the  Emperor  and  his  guests  hunt 
on  foot  in  the  most  lonely  parts  of  the  forests,  each 
gentleman  being  accompanied  by  his  hounds,  while 
scores  of  beaters  rouse  the  game.  The  early  morn- 
ing hours  of  the  third  day,  that  is  from  two  to  five 
a.m.,  are  reserved  for  heath-cock  shooting,  and  a 
fox  hunt  concludes  the  sport. 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  about  the 
Kaiser's  deformed  left  hand,  and  I  may  therefore  be 
permitted  to  quote,  as  an  off-set,  some  of  the  things 
he  performs  with  his  well-developed  right.  His 
Majesty  always  uses  a  heavy  double-barrelled  ride, 
holding  the  same  in  his  outstretched  hand  and 
placing  it  in  the  desired  position  by  a  movement  of 
the  upper  arm. 

When  walking  through  the  forest  he  is  attended, 
for  his  personal  convenience,  by  two  huntsmen 
carrying  two  loaded  rifles  each  for  exchange.  The 
game  being  driven  almost  into  the  mouth  of  his 
gun,  His  Majesty  often  fires  from  sixty  to  seventy- 
five  shots  per  hour,  of  which  only  very  few  fail  in 
effect. 
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ANNIE   S.  SWAN  AT  HOME. 

tt The  Young  Woman,  London. 
NNIE  SWAN,  who  is  married  to  Dr. 
Burnett-Smith,  is  now  living  in  Lon- 
don.    There  is  nothing  pretentious 
about  her.    She  is  homely  and  genial, 
and  talks  freely  and  naturally.  The 
delightful    Scotch    accent    gives  an 
additional  charm  to  her  conversation. 
"  Over  the  teacups,"  my  hostess  told 
me,  in  her  own  straightforward  way,  how  she  came 
to  be  an  authoress. 

"  My  first  story,"  she  said,  "  was  published  in  The 
People's  Journal.  I  won  the  second  prize  in  the 
Christmas  competition,  and  I  remember  how 
greatly  excited  I  was  at  the  time.  I  cannot  recall 
the  exact  date,  but  it  must  be  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  ago.  When  I  was  quite  a  small  girl  at 
school  I  used  to  make  up  stories.  I  generally  took 
pieces  from  what  I  had  read,  improved  upon  them, 
and  told  them  to  my  school  companions  in  the 
dinner-hour. 

"  I  did  not  at  that  time  do  much  original  composi- 
tion, but  rather  embellished  other  people's  work. 
When  I  began  to  write  I  had  a  great  deal  of  per- 
severance, and  was  never  cast  down  if  I  got  my 
things  sent  back  ;  one  manuscript  I  had  returned 
ten  times. 

"  This  was  all  done  secretly.  I  was  living  at 
home  in  my  father's  house,  but  I  never  told  any- 
body that  I  was  writing.  My  mother  knew  a  little 
of  what  I  was  doing,  but  she  did  not  realise  how 
much  time  and  thought  I  bestowed  upon  my 
stories  ;  it  was  only  when  the  results  came  that  I 
spoke  about  it. 

"  I  owe  much  to  my  parents.  Every  noble  aspira- 
tion, every  gentle  thought  I  have  in  my  heart, 
everything  that  is  good  in  me,  I  owe  to  my  mother 
—one  of  the  sweetest  and  most  nearly  perfect  women 
I  ever  met."  The  readers  of  "  Maitland  of  Lauries- 
ton  "  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  character 
of  Mrs.  Maitland — so  strong  and  tender,  and  alto- 
gether lovable — was  suggested  by  the  author's  own 
mother,  who  died  ten  years  ago,  just  before  her  dis- 
tinguished daughter  was  married. 

"  My  father,"  she  continued,  "  was  something  like 
Maitland.  There  was  much  of  the  old  Puritan  in 
him  ;  he  thought  that  we  did  not  require  much 
liberty  or  amusement.  We  used  to  think  that  he 
did  not  understand  young  people  very  well.  It 
would  not  be  right  to  say  that  we  were  sternly 
brought  up,  but  we  were  certainly  trained  strictly. 

"  1  think  that  accounts  for  the  Puritanic  notions 
which  yet  cling  to  me.  In  talking  to  people,  many 
things  they  say  shock  me,  and  I  attribute  that  to 
my  father's  influence,  for  which  I  thank  him 
to-day." 

"  Were  your  early  associations  at  all  like  those 
pictured  in  '  Maitland  '  ? " 

"Very  similar.  My  father  was  a  farmer,  and 
rented  two  large  farms.  We  were  very  comfortably 
brought  up,  and  never  lacked  anything.  We  had  a 
very  happy  country  life,  and,  on  the  whole,  I  look 
back  with  great  joy  and  tenderness  to  my  life  in 
my  father's  house." 


"  Were  you  born  in  the  country  ? ■ 

"  No,  I  was  born  in  Leith  ;  but  I  lived  the  most 
interesting  part  of  my  life  on  the  farm  at  Gore- 
bridge,  about  twelve  miles  from  Edinburgh.  Any 
vein  of  poetry  I  have  was  certainly  fostered  by  the 
life  there."  (Afterwards,  when  showing  me  some 
of  her  early  verses,  the  authoress  remarked,  "I 
can't  write  poetry  in  a  town.")  "I  had  to- work 
very  hard,  too,"  Mrs.  Burnett-Smith  went  onr 
"because  my  parents  believed  that  all  women 
should  be  taught  to  work  with  their  hands,  and  do 
all  domestic  work. 

"  When  my  sisters  and  I  grew  up,  the  servants- 
were  dispensed  with,  except  one  to  do  the  very 
roughest  work,  and  we  took  week  about— a  week 
at  dairy  work,  a  week  at  cooking,  and  so  on.  So 
there  is  no  branch  of  domestic  work,"  concluded 
the  speaker,  smiling,  "  which  I  cannot  do  with  my 
own  hands,  even  to  conducting  a  washing,  if  neces- 
sary. I  should  never  be  in  the  least  put  about  if  I 
were  left  without  servants — thanks  to  my  mother.''' 

"  You  evidently  sometimes  take  your  scenes  and 
characters  from  real  life— do  you  often  do  this  ? " 

"  I  take  bits  from  real  life.  It  doesn't  do  to  take 
people  just  as  you  find  them  ;  but  they  are,  of 
course,  very  suggestive." 

"  You  as  it  were  glorify  them  ? "  I  hazarded. 

"  Not  always.  Of  course  it  would  not  do  to  put 
your  friends  and  relatives  into  a  book  just  as  they 
are  in  real  life,  it  is  necessary  to  develop  and 
amplify  characters  ;  but  there  are  some  very  good 
people  in  real  life  who  don't  need  much  glorifying.  I 
am  a  strong  believer  in  human  nature ;  I  think 
they  are  to  be  pitied  who  have  lost  their  faith  in  it 
as  some  profess  to  have  done. 

"  I  sometimes  combine  various  qualities  in  dif- 
ferent people  into  one  character.  Occasionally  an 
outstanding  characteristic  impresses  me,  and  I  feel 
lean  make  something  of  that,  but  by  the  time  I 
have  done  with  this  characteristic,  it  might  perhaps 
not  be  recognised  by  the  person  who  suggested  it. 
I  really  could  not  say  just  how  much  I  take  from 
real  life.  One  is  always  taking  impressions  uncon- 
sciously." 

"Your  methods  of  work — I  should  like  to  know 
something  about  them,  if  you  don't  mind."  There 
is  nothing  more  interesting  than  to  compare  the 
different  methods  of  various  writers.  Mrs.  L.  T. 
Meade,  Miss  Sarah  Doudney,  and  others  have 
spoken  through  these  pages.  This  is  what  Annie 
S.  Swan  says  : 

"You  would  not  believe  how  methodical  I  am. 
I  reduce  everything  to  a  system.  When  I  have  a 
piece  of  work  in  hand,  such  as  a  big  story,  I  begin 
a  good  while  before  it  is  required,  and  then  I 
generally  go  on  with  it  as  I  feel  disposed — a  little 
every  day,  perhaps  ;  but  if  I  am  not  bound  to 
keep  at  it,  I  often  alternate  with  other  things. 
Then,  when  it  comes  to  desperation  with  me  (I 
am  afraid  I  am  rather  given  to  working  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet),  I  go .  on  working  steadily 
every  day." 

"  Can  you  work  one  part  of  the  day  better  than 
another?" 

"My  usual  programme  is  :  Breakfast  at  nine,  in 
I  my  study  by  a  quarter  to  ten,  and  I  stay  there  tili 
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about  one  o'clock.    But,  allowing  for  various  inter- 
ruptions, I  never  work  steadily  more  than  two 
hours  at  a  time." 
"Every  day  % " 

"Six  days  a  week.  I  don't  allow  anything  to 
interfere  with  that  arrangement  now.  I  never  work 
during  any  other  part  of  the  day.  I  cannot  work 
at  night.  My  head  soon  tells  me  when  I  have  done 
enough.  My  methodical  way  of  working  answers 
very  well,  but  sometimes  when  I  feel  I  am  writing 
against  the  grain  I  have  a  '  day  off'— take  a  J  field 
day'  in  the  house,  as  the  doctor  says,— and  then  I 
feel  quite  fresh  next  day.  Do  you  know,  I  find  it  a 
great  advantage  to  have  two  pieces  of  work  going 
at  the  same  time,  working  at  them  alternate  days. 
I  have  two  stories  in  hand  at  the  present  time/' 

"Do  you  find  your  power  and  inclination  for 
work  vary  much  1 " 

"  Some  days  I  get  on  splendidly  ;  at  other  times 
my  thoughts  wander  to  everything  but  what  I 
have  in  hand  ;  still,  I  make  myself  do  it,  and  I  do 
not  find  that  the  quality  of  the  work  suffers,  so  far 
as  I  can  tell.  The  only  difference  I  notice  is  that 
I  can  do  a  larger  quantity  when  I  am  in  the 
mood." 

"Do  your  thoughts  flow  freely  when  you  are 
writing  1    Do  you  think  out  much  in  advance  1 " 

"  I  have  the  main  idea  well  thought  out  before- 
hand. I  do  not  find  any  difficulty  with  my 
thoughts.  Familiar  surroundings  are  a  great  help 
to  me.  When  I  have  had  to  work  in  other  people's 
houses  it  has  been  the  greatest  possible  strain  to 
me.  The  mere  sitting  at  my  own  desk  and  the 
touch  of  a  familiar  pen  seem  to  help  me  on.  Some 
people  dictate,  but  I  cannot  conceive  of  myself 
doing  that ;  the  mere  mechanical  part  of  the  work 
aids  me." 

"  As  you  plan  your  story  out  beforehand,  I  sup- 
pose you  must  have  '  thinking  times'  ?" 

"I  have,  though  not,  of  course,  fixed  as  are 
writing  hours.  'Thinking  times,'  as  you  call  them, 
come  at  the  oddest  moments,  and  I  do  not  seem  to 
have  any  control  over  them.  Sometimes,  when  I 
am  at  people's  houses  engaged  in  conversation,  I 
just  feel  the  strongest  desire  to  be  quiet,  because 
some  thought  has  come  to  me  which  I  wish  to  work 
out.  Very  often  I  forget  everything  else,  so  absorbed 
am  I  in  some  idea  which  has  just  entered  my 
head." 

My  next  question  was :  "  What  advice  would 
you  give  to  young,  inexperienced  writers  V 

"That  is  no  easy  question  to  answer,"  was  the 
quick  response.  "  I  have  had  my  own  share  of 
communications  from  those  anxious  to  follow  a 
literary  life.  The  outstanding  characteristic  of 
such  aspirants  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  un- 
reasonableness. Some  of  them  write  in  a  tone 
which  seems  to  imply  that  there  is  a  conspiracy 
abroad  to  prevent  them  getting  on.  How  many 
times  have  I  assured  them  that  there  is  no  royal 
road  to  success,  and  that  it  is  only  another  name 
for  hard  work,  unwearied  patience,  and  a  due  meed 
of  humility. 

"  The  idea  that  you  have  a  mission  to  set  the 
world  right  is  a  false  principle  in  which  to  begin 
the  struggle.    I  have  received  some  very  pathetic 


letters  asking  for  introductions  to.  editors  and 
publishers;  but  I  do  not  think  introductions  are 
of  any  use.  Unless  the  work  offered  has  merit  of 
its  own,  the  case  is  hopeless.  I  had  no  one  in  the 
days  of  my  early  struggle  to  advise  me,  for  we  had 
no  literary  connections,  consequently  I  made  several 
mistakes  in  sending  things  to  unsuitable  quarters, 
as  well  as  offering  what  was  better  fitted  fur  the, 
flames  than  the  distinction  of  print. 

"  I-  attribute  my  success  largely  to  the  fact  that 
I  have  never  attempted  to  go  beyond  my  depth. 
Not  having  had  an  intellectual  training,  I  have 
confined  myself  to  the  writing  of  simple,  healthful 
stories  of  everyday  life,  putting  my  heart  into 
them,  and  thus  touching  a  responsive  chord  in  the 
hearts  of  my  readers.  For  such  stories,  suitable 
for  home  reading,  there  was,  and  is  still,  a  great 
demand.  I  am  grateful  that  I  have  found  such  a 
public.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  know  my  books  are 
welcomed  in  the  home,  where  the  men  and  women 
of  a  future  generation  are  being  trained." 

When  we  were  in  the  study,  Mrs.  Burnett-Smith 
showed  me  the  MS.  of  a  new  story  with  which  she 
was  then  engaged.  The  original  title  was  "  Paid 
in  Full,"  but  by  a  curious  coincidence  that  title  had 
already  been  copyrighted,  so  she  changed  it  to 
"  A  Bitter  Debt." 

Though  she  has  the  idea  that  her  handwriting  is 
not  plain,  a  printer  would  regard  Annie  S.  Swan's 
"copy"  as  exceptionally  clear.  She  told  me  she 
had  to  guard  her  MS.  from  her  Irish  terrier  Paddy, 
who  devours  it  a  bit  more  quickly  than  the  most 
voracious  reader. 

Her  morning's  work  varies  in  quantity  from  one 
to  two  thousand  words.  She  sits  at  a  delightful 
old  Chippendale  bureau,  but  sometimes  takes  a 
turn  beside  the  fire,  writing  on  a  knee-pad.  A  por- 
trait of  her  mother  hangs  on  the  wall.  Mrs.  Burnett- 
Smith  is  a  very  prolific  writer,  having  written  a 
book  for  nearly  every  one  of  her  thirty-three  years. 

Mrs.  Burnett-Smith  is  contemplating,  when  she 
is  more  settled  in  her  new  home,  a  plan  for  getting 
hold  of  young  women  wTho  are  engaged  in  the  metro- 
polis in  literary  and  journalistic  work,  with  the 
view  of  cheering  what  are  often  very  lonely  lives. 
There  are  many  almost  friendless  girls  in  London 
who  are  struggling  to  obtain  a  living  in  the  world 
of  letters,  and  personal  contact  with  one  who  has 
fought  the  battle  single-handed  and  achieved 
success  would  alone  be  a  great  help  and  encourage 
ment. 

 ===a333Q£3i>Qfi=—  

The  first  daily  newspaper  that  ever  appeared  was 
owned  and  edited  by  a  woman.  Her  name  was  Eliza- 
beth Mallett,  and  in  the  year  1702  she  established  a 
newspaper  with  the  object  of  "  sparing  the  public 
the  impertinences  which  the  ordinary  papers  con- 
tained." 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  the  first  news- 
paper published  in  America,  which  was  The  Massa- 
chusetts Gazette,  was,  after  the  death  of  its  editor, 
carried  on  by  his  widow,  Margaret  Crapet,  in  a 
most  energetic  manner  for  two  or  three  years.  The 
Massachusetts  Gazette  was  the  only  paper  that  did 
not  suspend  publication  when  Boston  was  besieged 
by  the  British  forces. 
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LORD  ROBERTS  OF  CANDAHAR. 

tEcho,    London. 
HEN  young  Roberts  began  his  Indian 
career  he  had  no  influential  friends 
to  help  hint.  His  father  was  at  that 
time  a  general  officer  in  the  Com- 
pany's service,  a  position  which  he 
had  won  for  himself  by  diligence, 
high  character,  and  ability.  But  the 
paternal  influence  did  not,  and,  in 
fact,  could  not,  help  young  Roberts  very  much. 

The  paternal  example  was  more  valuable,  even, 
than  the  paternal  influence ;  and  for  the  rest, 
young  Roberts  had  to  rely  upon  his  own  native  and 
acquired  gifts.  A  fair  field  and  no  favour  was  what 
he  wanted — and  no  man  worth  anything  ever 
desires  for  more. 

Some  years  of  peace  had  followed  the  annexation 
of  the  Punjaub  ;  and  to  those  who  did  not  see 
below  the  surface,  the  condition  of  India  was  one 
of  permanent  security.  But  as  the  years  passed, 
the  more  observant  minds  detected  signs  of  the 
hidden  unrest  in  the  native  army,  and  of  the 
coming  catastrophe. 

Young  Roberts,  full  of  the  fire  of  youth,  and 
ardent  for  adventure,  had  begun  his  Indian  life  in 
good  time,  and  when  the  Mutiny  broke  out  he  was 
sent  into  the  very  thick  of  it.  Wars  are  crimes, 
says  the  latter-day  Humanitarian  ;  and  if  he  cares 
to  lament  and  denounce,  through  the  mouths  of 
great  generals,  the  horrors  of  war,  he  may  produce 
an  illustrious  array  of  witnesses.  But  the  cam- 
paigns against  the  mutineers  were,  quite  apart 
from  State  reasons,  a  service  in  the  cause  of 
humanity. 
Of  how  many  wars  can  that  be  said  ? 
The  generation  now  growing  up  can  have  no 
conception  of  the  feeling  of  grief  and  horror  which 
the  tales  of  the  massacres  of  English  women  and 
children  at  Cawnpore  and  elsewhere  produced  in 
this  country  thirty-five  years  ago. 

When  the  Mutiny  broke  out,  young  Roberts  was 
lucky  enough  to  get  the  appointment  of  Deputy- 
Quartermaster-General  in  the  Artillery,  his  own 
arm  of  the  service,  by  the  way.  He  was  in  the 
thick  of  the  desperate  fighting  at  Cawnpore,  at 
Delhi,  and  at  Lucknow.  He  was  present  at  the 
capture  of  Delhi. 

There  was  no  fight  of  any  importance  with  the 
mutineers  in  which  young  Roberts  was  not  en- 
gaged. Sieges,  battle,  pur-suits,  he  was  in  the  thick 
of  them  all. 

If  the  despatches  of  the  campaigns  are  consulted, 
it  will  be  found  that  Roberts  is  mentioned  in  them 
twenty-three  times.  It  was  in  the  Mutiny  that  he 
won  the  Victoria  Cross,  the  distinction  which  a 
British  soldier  prizes  most.  Young  Roberts  had 
almost  more  personal  encounters  with  the  mutineers 
than  he  could  count. 

He  himself  was  anything  but  a  giant  in  size;  but 
he  was  quick  as  lightning,  as  tough  as  steel  wire, 
And  absolutely  devoid  of  fear.  Young  Roberts- 
young  "Bobs,"  as  his  comrades  were  then  calling 


him  — made  a  name  for  himself  in  the  Mutiny.  2t 
was  prophesied  of  him  that  if  he  lived  long  enough 
he  would  do  something  considerable.  But  he- 
received  no  promotion. 

For  nine  years  after  the  Mutiny.  Captain 
Roberts's  Indian  life  was  comparatively  uneventful. 
But  what  work  he  had  to  do  in  the  Quartermaster- 
General's  Department  he  did  exceedingly  well.  He 
was  acquiring  the  kind  of  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence likely  to  be  of  most  value  to  him  in  future- 
campaigns. 

And  though  promotion  was  slow— necessarily 
so,  in  consequence  of  the  rules  of  the  Service— if 
was  sure  to  come  sooner  or  later 

Besides,  in  spite  of  slowness  of  promotion,  he  had 
his  chance  of  appointment  to  employments  not 
always  entrusted  to  junior  officers.  His  opportunity 
came  with  the  Abyssinian  Expedition,  under  Sri 
Robert  Napier. 

Major  Roberts  was  made  Quartermaster-General 
to  Napier's  Army.  It  was  not  in  Napier's  nature 
to  be  jealous  of  a  subordinate  ;  and  his  praise  of 
Major  Roberts's  services  to  the  Expedition  was  as 
generous  as  it  was  unstinted. 

It  was  Major  Roberts  that  General  Napier 
selected  to  carry  the  Ab3*ssinian  despatches  to 
London.  The  rising  soldier  was  made  a  lion  of  irj 
London  Society. 

On  his  return  to  India  lie  resumed  his  old 
work  in  the  Q.M.G.'s  Department,  But  not  until 
some  years  had  passed  was  he  eligible  for  the  full- 
substantive  appointment  of  Quartermaster-General, 

During  those  years  he  was  only  a  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  and  he  had  to  rise  a  step  higher  before 
lie  could  fill  the  post  in  question.  In  fact,  the 
Military  Department  kept  the  post  open  for  him 
—a  rare  and  most  flattering  mark  of  confidence  ib 
him. 

He  was  Quartermaster-General  with  the  local 
rank  of  Major-General,  when  the  quarrel  with 
Shere  Ali  broke  out,  and  Lord  Lytton  prepared 
for  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

Then  came  General  Roberts's  grand  opportunity. 
People  who  were  in  Simla  at  the  time  will  re- 
member the  commotion  there  was  about  Roberts'* 
appointment  to  one  of  the  commands. 

Jealous  officers  and  writers  in  the  Press — some 
of  these  writers  being  Army  officers,  anonymous, 
of  course— prophesied  that  nothing  but  disastei 
could  come  of  a  command  filled  by  an  officer 
whose  duties  had  for  so  many  years  been  confined 
to  office  work. 

There  is  no  prophet  so  cocksure  as  your  Anglo- 
Indian  military  writer,  and  none  whose  predictions- 
are  so  ludicrously  stultified  by  events.  They  were 
ridiculously  stultified  in  this  case,  as  everyont- 
knows  who  knows  anything  at  all  of  the  history  ot: 
the  last  Afghan  War.  General  Roberts's  famou- 
march  through  Afghanistan,  from  Cabul  to  Can 
dahar,  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
exploits  in  modern  military  history. 

For  his  services  in  that  war  and  before  it,  Sir 
Donald  Stewart  became  Commander-in-Chief  in 
India.  He  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Frederick  Roberts, 
now  Lord  Roberts  of  Candahar.    The  appointment 
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was  warmly  welcomed  by  the  whole  of  British 
India. 

The  new  Chief  was,  if  ever  man  was,  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place.  His  knowledge  of  all  sub- 
jects and  all  details  connected  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Indian  Army  was  unsurpassed.  From 
the  military  point  of  view,  the  Punjaub  and  Scinde 
borders  are  the  most  important  points  of  the 
British  dominions  in  the  East ;  and  Lord  Roberts 
possesses  an  intimate  knowledge  of  them  in  all  re- 
spects, civil  as  well  as  military. 

He  knows  Afghanistan  and  Central  Asia  as  few 
know  them.    The  great  task   which  confronted 


Lord  Roberts  when  he  became  Commander-in 
Chief  was  the  completion  of  the  system  of  frontier 
defence.  To  that  task  he  has  steadily  devoted  his 
best  energies  and  all  his  enthusiasm.  Like  all 
great  workers,  he  has  found  relaxation  in  variety 
of  work. 

The  only  change  which  time  seems  to  have 
wrought  upon  him  all  these  years  is  in  the  colour  of 
his  hair. 

That  is  venerable  enough.  But  for  the  rest 
the  dapper  little  man  is  as  straight,  strong,  wiry, 
prompt,  sharp,  and  active  as  he  was  twenty  years 
ago. 
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Page  of  Verse. 


I  BIDE  MY  TIME. 

Advertiser,  Edinburgh. 

I  bide  my  time — through  toil  and  tears  : 

Through  baffled  hopes  or  victories  won, 
While  Time  within  the  book  of  years, 

Kecords  each  measure,  one  by  one. 
Each  day  a  page,  each  year  an  age, 

A  slow,  sure  ripening  to  my  prime, 
I  learn  each  day  anew  to  say, 

Be  still,  my  heart,  and  bide  thy  time. 

For  every  sorrow,  every  cross, 

A  patient  waiting  brings  reward. 
Each  disappointed  hope,  each  loss, 

If  worthy,  they  shall  be  restored. 
And  so,  my  heart,  bear  well  thy  part, 

Let  naught  disturb  thy  faith  sublime. 
Though  words  soar  high  and  pass  thee  by, 

Wait,  watch,  be  true,  and  bide  thy  time. 


OUR  WHIPPINGS. 

""Eugene  Field,  in  Yankee  Blade,  Toledo. 

"Come,  Harvey,  let  us  sit  awhile  and  talk  about  the 
times 

Before  you  went  to  selling  clothes  and  I  to  ped- 
dling rhymes  : 

The  days  when  we  were  little  boys,  as  naughty 
little  boys 

-As  ever  worried  home  folks  with  their  everlasting 
noise  ! 

Egad,  and  were  we  so  disposed,  I'll  venture  we 
could  show 

The  scars  of  wallopings  we  got  some  forty  years 
ago  : 

What  wallopings  I  mean  I  think  I  need  not  specify, 
Mother's  whippings  didn't  hurt,  but  father's  !  oh, 
my  ! 

We  used  to  sneak  off  swimmin'  in  those  careless, 
boyish  days, 

And  come  back  home  of  evenings  with  our  necks 

and  backs  ablaze ; 
How  mother  used  to  wonder  why  our  clothes  were 

full  of  sand  ! 

But  father,  having  been  a  boy,  appeared  to  under- 
stand. 

And,  after  tea,  he'd  beckon  us  to  join  him  in  the 
shed, 

Where  he'd  proceed  to  tinge  our  backs  a  deeper, 
darker  red ; 

Say  what  we  will  of  mother's,  there  is  none  will 
controvert 

The  proposition  that  our  father's  lickings  always 
hurt! 


For  mother  was  by  nature  so  forgiving  and  so  mild, 
That  she  inclined  to  spare  the  rod  although  she 

spoiled  the  child  ; 
And  when  at  last  in  self-defence  she  had  to  whip 

us,  she 

Appeared  to  feel  those  whippings  a  great  deal  more 
than  we ! 

But  how  we  bellowed  and  took  on,  as  if  we'd  like 

to  die- 
Poor  mother  really  thought  she  hurt,  and  that's 

what  made  her  cry  ! 
Then  how  we  youngsters  snickered  as  out  the  door 

we  slid, 

For  mother's  whippings  never  hurt,  though  father's 
always  did. 

In  after  years  poor  father  shrivelled  down  to  five 
feet  four, 

But  in  our  youth  he  seemed  to  us  in  height  eigln 
feet  or  more  ! 

Oh,  how  we  shivered  when  he  quoth  in  cold,  sug- 
gestive tone  : 

"I'll  see  you  in  the  wood-shed  after  supper  ail 
alone  ! " 

Oh,  how  the  legs  and  arms  and  dust  and  trouser 
buttons  flew, 

What  florid  vocalisms  marked  that  vesper  inter- 
view ! 

Yes,  after  all  this  lapse  of  years,  I  feelingly  assert, 
With  all  due  respect  to  mother,  it  was  father's 
whippings  hurt  ! 


IN  PARADISE. 

Journal,  Londonderry. 

Down  through  the  golden  sunset  way, 

We  sail  a  misty  perfumed  sea  ; 
We  turn  our  faces  from  the  shore, 

And  float  in  love's  eternity. 


For  you  are  here,  and  I  am  here, 
And  love  the  only  guest  beside — 

Sweet  love  that  folds  his  filmy  wings, 
As  falls  the  purple  eventide. 

The  musky  night- winds  from  the  shore 
Blow  strong  and  straight  across  the  sea  ; 

They  float  us  out  from  earth's  domain, 
To  where  the  waste  of  waters  be. 

What  lies  beyond  the  crimson  bar, 
That  marks  where  sky  and  waters  meet  ? 

What  sounds  will  fall  upon  our  ears, 
Beyond  these  hushes  low  and  sweet  ? 

Heaven  bends  so  near  we  look  within, 
And  this  the  vision  that  we  see  ; 

Heaven  holds  no  greater  gift  than  this— 
That  love  shall  rule  eternally. 
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Wm  and  Oeneral  Artie! 


THE   CRUSHED  MEDALLION. 

Constitution,    Atlanta. 

OME  thirty  years  ago  I  had  a  room  in  a 
building  which  used  to  stand  in  a  narrow 
street  not  far  from  Washington  Square. 
The  building  was  one  of  the  lairs  of 
JiySfo'     Bohemia.    My  windows,  which  reached 
$wn)      almost  to  the  floor,  opened  into  a  sort  of 
X>  /<k       balcony.    This  balcony  stretched  along 
the  entire  rear  of  the  house.  Originally 
it  had  been  separated  into  as  many  parts  as  there 
were  rooms,  but  gradually  these  partitions  had 
been  torn  away  and  the  balcony  became  a  general 
thoroughfare  by  which  we  went  to  each  other's 
rooms,  always  through  the  windows,  as  there  were 
no  doors  which  opened  upon  it. 

One  cool  autumn  night  there  was  a  rap  at  my 
window. 

My  visitor  was  a  new  comer  who  was  called  Mr. 
Harry  by  everybody.  He  was  a  handsome  fellow, 
tall  and  slim,  with  finely-cut  features  and  small 
hands.  His  dark  complexion,  his  deep  brown  eyes, 
his  blue-black  curly  hair,  proclaimed  him  of 
southern  blood.  He  had  a  small,  exquisitely- 
shaped  black  moustache,  which  heightened  the 
delicate  and  refined  appearance  of  his  face.  His 
teeth  were  dazzlingly  white,  and  showed  plainly 
as  he  talked  or  laughed. 

He  was  rather  reserved,  I  think,  but  the  coinci- 
dence of  our  needs  that  night  aroused  an  incidental 
sympathy  between  us  which  afterwards  grew  into 
a  steadfast  friendship. 

He  told  me  that  he  was  working  in  the  studio  of 
a  sculptor. 

"  I've  only  a  dilettanti  sort  of  a  talent,  though," 
he  added,  "but  then  I  can  earn  my  living  at  it. 
And,  besides,  I  rather  like  to  model  Venuses, 
Phrynes,  and  Dianas." 

In  addition,  he  said  that  his  father,  mother, 
and  all  his  friends  were  dead  ;  that  he  had  been 
brought  up  in  luxury,  knewr  all  the  old  aristocratic 
people  of  the  city,  and  that  as  the  family  estate 
melted  away  after  his  father's  death,  he  had  to 
cultivate  his  one  talent  to  get  bread.  He  told  this 
in  the  liveliest  manner,  and  did  not  seem  at  all 
affected  by  the  recital  of  the  downfall  of  the  family 
fortunes. 

This  struck  me  as  rather  strange.  I  puzzled  over 
it  from  time  to  time  as  our  conversation  lapsed. 
At  last  it  flashed  upon  me. 

"You  are  in  love!"  I  exclaimed.  "I've  found 
you  out ! " 

"Perhaps  I  am,"  he  replied,  with  one  of  his 
happy  smiles  which  showed  his  beautiful  white 
teeth.  And  then  he  started  up.  "  It  is  almost  two. 
It's  time  to  go  to  bed." 

He  stretched  out  his  hand,  and  I  took  it. 

"What  is  really  your  name?"  I  asked,  as  he 
pressed  my  hand  warmly. 


"  Harry  Caprelli.  Good-night.;; 

From  this  time  he  was  often  in  my  room  and  I 
in  his.  It  was  strangely  furnished,  for  a  number 
of  costly  and  beautiful  curiosities  presented  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  dingy  furniture,  which 
looked  as  if  it  had  passed  through  the  hands  of 
several  owners.  And  there  were  several  rich  and 
exquisite  little  things  which  betrayed  the  touch  of  a 
lady's  hand,  such  as  an  embroidered  tobacco  pouch, 
a  leather  portfolio  with  hnely-worked  initials,  and  a 
few  other  such  things.  On  a  little  table  stood  an 
exquisite  Sevres  vase,  and  in  it  there  was  always 
a  fresh  yellow  rose. 

One  evening  Harry  rushed  into  my  room. 

"Do  you  want  to  go  to  the  theatre  to-night  to 
hear  the  new  play  %  " 

"  Why  do  you  ask  such  a  question  ? "  I  replied. 

"Well,  get  ready.  Someone  has  sent  me  a  couple 
of  parquet  seats." 

We  were  soon  off.  In  one  of  the  boxes  I  recog- 
nised Miss  Harpleigh,  who  had  been  pointed  out  to 
me  the  year  before.  She  resided  in  Washington, 
but  usually  spent  part  of  the  season  in  New  York. 
She  was  wonderfully  beautiful,  and  seemed  to  be 
very  gracious  and  charming. 

I  watched  her  opera-glasses  follow  the  rows  of 
parquet  seats  back  and  forth.  She  was  evidently 
searching  for  someone.  Suddenly,  as  the  glass 
pointed  toward  the  spot  where  we  sat,  it  stopped  ; 
she  appeared  to  have  found  the  person  she  was 
searching  for. 

I  looked  about  at  Harry.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on 
the  stage.  It  was  impossible  that  she  was  gazing 
at  the  burly  broker  on  the  other  side  of  me.  I 
blushed,  as  an  instant  flush  of  vanity  suggested  the 
idea  that  I  was  the  object  of  her  attention.  Soon  I 
saw  her  take  a  yellow  rose  from  the  bouquet  she 
carried,  and  slowly  raise  it  to  her  lips.  Involun- 
tarily I  thought  of  Harry's  vase,  and  turned  to- 
ward him  questioningly. 

He  quickly  raised  his  eyes  toward  the  galleries, 
and  ineffectually  tried  to  appear  as  if  he  had  not 
noticed  the  questioning  look  I  gave  him.  But  the 
lady  still  held  iae  glass  pointed  toward  us,  and 
pressed  the  yellow  rose  to  her  lips.  I  noticed  the 
gentleman  standing  behind  her  bend  a  trifle  for- 
ward, and  follow  the  line  of  her  vision.  A  sligln 
scowl  spread  over  his  features.  He  evidently  recog- 
nised the  person  she  was  looking  at,  and  felt  vindic- 
tive towards  him. 

He  leaned  further  forward,  and  said  'something 
to  the  young  lady.  She  started,  dropped  the  rose, 
and  let  the  glass  fall  into  her  lap.  She  sat  still  a 
moment,  then  shrugged  her  shoulders  slightly,  and 
turned  to  talk  with  those  next  her.  She  did  not 
again  look  down  at  the  parquet. 

After  the  curtain  came  down  for  the  first  time,  I 
spoke  to  Harry  in  an  indifferent  way  of  Miss  Harp- 
leigh and  the  gentleman  who  paid  her  so  much 
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attention.  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  who  the  gentle- 
man was  ? 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  with  a  fierce  sort  of  brevity.    "  I 
know  him  ;  he  is  Walter  Herrick,  and  I  should  be 
sorry  for  the  woman  who  was  attracted  by  him. 
!   He  was  once  the  betrothed  of  my  sister." 

He  seemed  disinclined  to  say  any  more,  and  I 
!  did  not  urge  him. 

!  We  had  gone  to  the  smoking-room  after 
the  act.  I  went  over  to  speak  to  several  persons 
of  my  acquaintance,  and  when  the  bell  rang 
I  went  back  to  my  seat.  Harry  did  not  return, 
and  I  saw  no  more  of  him  that  evening.  I  felt 
strange  and  uneasy,  as  his  sudden  departure  was 
inexplicable. 

When  I  reached  home  I  did  not  feel  like  going  to 
bed,  and  so,  as  usual,  sat  down  to  my  writing. 
From  time  to  time  I  got  up  and  walked  back  and 
forth,  searching  for  the  right  word  or  expression. 
Whenever  I  approached  the  window  I  put  my  head 
out  to  see  if  there  was  a  light  in  Harry's  room. 
Finally  I  saw  the  gleam  from  his  windows.  I 
waited  a  few  minutes,  as  he  always  came  into  my 
room  at  night  after  he  had  been  out,  and  his  strange 
departure  from  the  theatre  made  me  more  certain 
that  he  would  be  in  at  once.  But  when  he  did  not 
come,  I  concluded  to  go  myself  and  find  the  reason 
of  it  all. 

As  I  stood  in  front  of  his  window  on  the  balcony, 
several  shadows  moved  across  the  curtain.  There 
was  something  so  unusual  in  this  that  I  hesitated  a 
moment,  and  then  knocked  lightly  on  the  window 
pane.  No  one  appeared  to  hear.  There  was  the 
sound  of  deep  voices  and  heavy  steps  within.  I 
rapped  harder. 

"Wait  a  minute  !  "  called  a  strange  voice.  And 
soon  the  curtain  was  drawn  and  the  window 
raised. 

The  sight  which  met  my  eyes  made  me  gasp  for 
breath  for  a  moment,  the  shock  was  so  great. 

Harry  lay  half  undressed  on  the  bed,  pale, 
apparently  unconscious,  with  closed  eyes  and 
yellow  lips,  slightly  opened.  He  drew  in  his 
breath  with  a  gasp.  His  left  hand  clutched  at  his 
heart,  and  on  his  shirt  were  great  patches  of  dark 
red. 

At  the  head  of  the  bed  stood  a  cab  driver,  and 
beside  him  the  janitor  of  the  building,  w  ho  had 
opened  the  window.  The  room  was  dimly  lighted 
by  a  single  lamp. 

"In  Heaven's  name  what  has  happened1?"  I  ex- 
claimed. 

From  the  reports  I  learned  that  the  coachman 
had  been  stopped  in  Fifth  Avenue  about  half  an 
hour  before  and  directed  to  drive  up  to  a  certain 
\  door.    There  the  gentleman  now  lying  on  the  bed 
had  come  out,  accompanied  by  two  men.    One  had 
)  wished  to  get  into  the  carriage  with  him,  but  had 
I  been  refused.    The  gentleman  had  given  the  street 
and  number  himself,  but  in  a  very  weak  voice,  and 
ordered  him  to  drive    as  carefully  as  possible. 
When  he  stopped  and  opened  the  carriage  door  the 
gentleman  was  in  a  dead  faint.    He  had  aroused  the 
janitor,  and  together  they  carried  him  upstairs  to 
his  room,  laid  him  in  his  bed,  and  removed  some  of 
his  clothes. 


"Goat  once  for  a  doctor,  and  I  will  wait  here,"  I 
said  to  them  as  soon  as  I  learned  these  facts. 

I  looked  at  Harry  after  they  had  gone,  and  tears 
came  to  my  eyes  at  the  sight  of  his  white,  motionless 
face.  I  took  his  hand  in  mine,  and  began  to  stroke 
it  gently.  After  a  while  he  opened  his  eyes  and 
looked  at  me  in  bewilderment ;  then  he  smiled  and 
weakly  pressed  my  hand.  I  could  not  utter  a  word. 
Harry  tried  to  speak,  but  only  succeeded  after 
several  ineffectual  efforts;  and  then  I  could  just 
distinguish  the  words  : 

"Everything  is  all  right.  Yes— I  have  fixed  it 
—all  right." 

He  closed  his  eyes ;  but  after  a  brief  interval 
gasped  : 

"My  coat!" 

I  handed  it  to  him.  He  tried  to  put  his  hands 
into  the  pockets,  but  his  strength  gave  out,  and  he 
shook  his  head  and  smiled  again  faintly.  I  searched 
the  pockets,  and  took  out  several  articles,  among 
them  a  small  folding  leather  case.  He  took  this  up, 
as  I  had  laid  it  on  the  bed  near  his  hand,  and 
reached  it  toward  me. 

"  For  you  !  "  he  murmured. 

As  I  took  it,  he  smiled  the  same  old  hearty, 
tender  smile. 

As  I  spread  his  coat  out  on  a  chair,  a  yellow  rose 
fell  from  a  button-hole.  I  picked  it  up,  a  little 
startled,  as  I  knew  Harry  had  not  worn  any  flower 
the  previous  evening.  When  Harry  noticed  the 
rose,  he  motioned  me  to  give  it  to  him.  He  pressed 
it  to  his  lips,  and  two  great  teardrops  rolled  down 
his  cheeks.  His  arm  fell  down  again,  and  he  sank 
into  a  half-unconscious  state.  His  face  twitched  as 
if  with  pain.  His  left  hand  lay  across  his  heart, 
and  the  fingers  opened  and  closed  convulsively. 
Pretty  soon  he  opened  his  eyes  again,  and  stared 
with  a  look  of  feverish  longing  at  one  corner  of  the 
room.    I  followed  his  glance. 

"  Bring  that,"  he  said,  with  an  effort. 

I  went  to  the  spot  indicated.  There,  upon  a 
little  table,  lay  a  board  of  moderate  size,  in  the 
middle  of  which  was  a  slight  elevation,  covered 
with  a  damp  cloth — apparently  an  incomplete  piece 
of  modelling.  Beside  it  lay  a  few  simple  modelling 
tools. 

I  carried  the  board  to  the  bedside. 

"  Do  you  mean  this  ?  "  I  asked. 

Harry  nodded.  He  tried  to  raise  himself,  and  I 
lifted  him  to  a  sitting  position.  After  I  had  done 
this  he  rested  his  right  hand,  in  which  he  still  held 
the  rose,  upon  the  cloth,  and,  exerting  all  his 
strength,  pressed  his  fist  down  into  the  yielding 
clay.  I  watched  the  soft  earth  slowly  creep  out 
from  beneath  the  cloth  edges  under  the  pressure. 
As  Harry  noticed  this  he  gave  one  strong  push,  and 
then  fell  back  on  the  pillow.  He  did  not  open  his 
eyes  again,  nor  did  he  speak.  He  drew  a  few  deep, 
struggling  gasps,  and  then  all  was  still. 

I  sat  some  minutes  staring  at  his  pallid  face,  and 
hardly  dared  to  breathe. 

I  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  when  the  sound  of  foot- 
steps on  the  stairs  broke  the  spell  by  which  I 
seemed  bound.  I  opened  the  door  in  answer  to  a 
light  rap. 

"I  am  Dr.  Van  Horn,*'  said  an  elderly  man  as  he 
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entered  the  room  and  walked  briskly  up  to  the 
bed. 

With  quick,  dexterous  movements  he  cut  away 
Harry's  shirt  and  laid  his  hand  upon  his  breast. 
Then  he  beckoned  me  to  help  him,  and  we  laid  the 
body  of  my  dead  friend  down  from  the  sitting 
position. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  certify  to  the  death 
of  this  person,"  said  the  doctor,  after  he  had 
arranged  everything. 

"  Did  he  say  anything  V1 

"  Only  a  few  words." 

"  Is  suicide  probable  ? " 

"  No." 

"  Probably  a  duel.    What  do  you  think  1 " 
"That  is  possible." 

The  doctor  seated  himself  at  a  table,  took  out 
paper  and  pencil,  and  wrote  the  name,  age,  etc.,  of 
my  dead  friend.    Then  he  wrote  further  : 

"  Cause  of  death — paralysis  of  the  heart,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  stab  or  thrust.  Suicide  not  probable. 
More  likely  duel.    Opponent  unknown." 

He  then  left  the  room.  I  held  the  lamp  to  light 
him  down  stairs.  He  thanked  me  courteously,  and 
bade  me  good-night. 

I  went  back  into  the  room.  The  impulse  to 
speak  to  Harry,  to  awaken  him,  was  almost  irresis- 
tible. I  could  not  believe  that  the  beautiful, 
attractive  smile  had  faded  from  his  lips  for  ever. 

I  took  up  the  modelling  board,  which  lay  beside 
him  on  the  bed,  and  removed  the  cloth.  I  tried  to 
make  out  what  shape  the  crushed  mass  had  once 
had.  Harry  had  been  too  weak  to  entirely  oblite- 
rate it.  I  finally  made  out  that  it  had  been  a 
medallion,  with  a  woman's  head  upon  it  in  relief. 
The  face  was  indistinguishable,  but  the  hair  was 
almost  uninjured.  I  also  examined  the  card-case 
which  Harry  had  given  me,  but  it  contained  only  a 
few  cards,  and  a  receipt  or  two,  as  far  as  I  could 
judge  from  my  hasty  glance.  Again  there  was  the 
noise  of  steps,  and  the  janitor  entered,  followed  by 
a  gentleman. 

"  The  doctor,"  said  the  janitor. 

I  looked  at  them  in  astonishment. 

"  The  doctor  has  been  here  already,"  I  said. 

"  Doctor  who  1  I  went  directly  to  the  nearest 
surgeon,  and  came  back  with  him  myself." 

Meanwhile  the  doctor  went  up  to  the  bed  and 
convinced  himself  that  his  services  came  too  late 
for  aid. 

I  told  them  what  had  happened,  and  handed  the 
physician  the  paper  the  other  doctor  had  left. 

"  Ah,  ah  !  Dr.  Van  Horn,  the  favourite  of  New 
York  '  society.'    How  did  he  happen  to  come  here  1 ' 

"  Who  knows  ?"  I  said  in  reply. 

"  Perhaps  the  man  who  gave  him  this  thrust  sent 
to  discover  if  it  was  mortal." 

The  janitor  agreed  to  watch  the  rest  of  the  night, 
and  I  went  to  bed. 

About  noon  the  next  day  I  was  awakened  by  an 
officer,  summoning  me  to  appear  before  the  coroner's 
jury.  I  told  what  had  occured  under  my  observa- 
tion, but  made  no  reference  to  the  medallion,  or  the 
card-case,  out  of  respect  to  Harry's  evident  wishes. 
The  coachman  was  not  to  be  found. 


Dr.  Van  Horn  testified  t  hai  his  servant  had  given 
him  directions,  which  had  been  received  from 
another  servant.  Who  had  sent  for  the  doctor 
could  not  be  discovered,  and  there  could  be  found 
no  clue  to  solve  the  mystery. 

Two  days  later  we  buried  Harry  Caprelli.  A  few 
distant  relatives  and  a  little  group  of  fellow  Bohe- 
mians followed  his  body  to  the  grave. 

The  next  morning  in  The  Times  appeared  the 
local  note  : — 

"  Mr.  Walter  Herrick,  who  has  been  missed  at  the 
Apollo  Club  for  the  last  few  days,  is  out  again, 
though  still  compelled  to  carry  his  arm  in  a  sling. 
He  slipped  on  the  steps  of  the  club-house  a  few 
nights  since  and  sprained  his  wrist  badiy." 

Not  far  from  this,  among  the  Society  notes,  were 
the  lines  : — 

"Miss  Helen  Harpleigh,  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing of  the  ladies  who  enliven  the  social  season  for  a 
month  or  two  each  year,  has  gone  back  to  Washing- 
ton and  will  not  return  this  season." 

There  were  also  a  few  lines  devoted  to  Harry's 
death  and  burial. 

I  was  firmly  convinced  that  Miss  Harpleigh's 
departure  and  Mr.  Herrick's  indisposition  were 
connected  with  Harry's  death.  But  I  did  not 
attempt  to  establish  my  suspicion.  I  should  have 
felt  guilty  in  doing  so  contrary  to  Harry's  wishes. 

A  few  months  later  I  happened  to  pick  up  the 
card-case,  which  had  lain  in  a  drawer  in  my  desk. 
A  small  picture  fell  out  of  it.  It  had  evidently 
been  slipped  in  behind  the  lining  and  had  escaped 
my  notice.  I  saw  at  a  glance  that  it  was  a  tiny 
photograph  of  Helen  Harpleigh.  As  I  looked  at  it 
an  idea  struck  me.  I  covered  the  face  with  my 
hand,  and  then  saw  clearly  that  the  hair  was  the 
same  as  that  on  the  crushed  medallion. 

 ==03>3QlQ)Q33>31s=  

One  of  the  greatest  things  in  Chicago  is  to  see 
and  hear  Mr.  Martin  Russell,  the  thunderer  of  The 
Chicago  Times,  dictate  those  editorials  which  move 
the  feelings  of  the  hard-headed  and  hard-hearted 
people  of  that  very  commercial  town. 

Mr.  Russell  has  been  an  orator  and  a  great  figure 
on  the  hustings  of  his  State.  When  he  is  making 
a  speech,  therefore,  he  feels  thoroughly  at  his  ease, 
and  so  each  leader  is  a  finished  utterance  on  the 
public  forum.  He  sits  at  a  desk  with  his  notes 
before  him  and  his  face  towards  the  wall,  and  behind 
him  is  his  stenographer.  Then  he  utters  these  soul- 
stirring  and  mind-moving  sentences  as  though  not 
less  than  a  thousand  people  were  listening  to  him. 

His  great  voice  reverberates  through  the  quiet 
halls  of  the  building  in  which  his  otfice  is,  and  he 
gesticulates  and  pounds  the  table  as  though  he  saw 
the  multitudes  that  he  was  carrying  with  him  in 
his  eloquence. 

Meantime  the  very  pretty  young  girl  who  takes  his 
notes  sits  behind  him,  apparently  unconscious  of 
how  great  a  medium  she  is  for  the  regeneration  of 
a  wicked  people.  Frequently  outside  his  door  a 
great  crowd  will  gather  and  listen  in  awed  admi- 
ration to  the  deep  tones  of  his  voice,  but  he  goes 
on  and  on  unconscious  of  everything  save  the 
truths  that  he  never  tires  of  preaching. 
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A  CONJURER'S  CLOTHES. 

Belgian  News,  Brussels. 


SUPPOSE  that  everybody  understands 
that  a  conjurer  depends  considerably 
upon  his  costume  for  assistance  in  per- 
forming many  of  his  most  mystifying 
tricks.  The  old-fashioned  conjurer  had 
an  easy  time  of  it.  He  was  artful 
enough  to  appear  in  some  fancy  costume 
which  enabled  him  to  conceal  anything, 
from  a  frying-pan  down  to  a  five-shilling  piece. 
But  the  modern  public  is  too  wide-awake  to  stand 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  nowadays  up-to-date  artists 
must  appear  in  the  conventional  evening  dress  of 
civilisation. 

Fortunately,  the  swallow-tail  coat  is  so  cut  as  to 
lend  considerable  assistance  to  one  who  has  to 
hastily  produce  or  conceal  any  article  he  may  want 
at  the  moment,  and,  taking  advantage  of  this,  the 
conjurer  provides  himself  with  from  nine  to  a  dozen 
extra  pockets. 

Two  pockets  are  at  the  back  of  the  trousers  on  a 
level  with  the  knuckles,  these,  of  course,  carefully 
hidden  by  the  coat  tails.  The  swallow-tail  is  thus 
serviceable  in  concealing  watches,  cards,  handker- 
chiefs, or  anything  it  may  be  necessary  to  put  away 
hastily.  The  tails  of  the  coat  themselves  contain 
four  little  pockets,  the  left-hand  flap  of  the  breast- 
coat  contains  a  large  pocket  used  for  what  is  known 
as  "loading"  large  o'Vjects,  and  such  conjurers  as 
still  perform  with  live  animals  (an  extremely  cruel 
practice,  by  the  way)  conceal  them  here. 

I  have  often  been  asked  whether  conjurers  are 
not  nervous  lest  the  rabbit  should  kick  or  squeal, 
but,  as  a  rule,  fellow  conjurers  tell  me  that,  in  the 
case  of  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  and  doves,  they  are 
very  quiet  when  once  accustomed  to  the  work. 
Some  conjurers  have  small  invisible  pockets  on  their 
sleeve,  in  which  coins  can  be  made  to  disappear  in 
a  most  magic  manner. 

Attached  to  the  front  of  the  waistcoat  is  a  piece 
of  elastic,  which  passes  round  the  body,  and  comes 
out  of  a  little  hole  in  the  side  of  the  waistcoat  at 
the  back.  At  the  end  of  this  elastic  there  is  a  small 
cylinder,  conical  at  one  end,  in  which  the  magician 
can  put  a  handkerchief,  or,  if  made  a  little  larger  a 
bird. 

The  conjurer  holds  the  handkerchief  before  your 
eyes,  appears  to  be  rolling  it  up,  while  all  the  time 
he  is  ramming  it  into  the  cylinder,  lets  it  go,  makes 
a  few  passes  with  the  hands,  and  you  will  find  that 
the  handkerchief  has  disappeared.  The  vanishing 
bird  trick  (which,  I  regret  to  say,  kills  a  great 
number  of  canaries)  is  performed  by  means  of 
accessories  in  which  the  costume  plays  a  very  con- 
siderable part. 

The  birdcage  is  itself  made  to  collapse  into  a 
cigar-shaped  tube.  The  centre  to  the  cigar  shape 
is  naturally  fatter  than  the  ends,  and  if  the  bird  is 
fortunate,  it  is  secreted  there,  and  may  come  out  of 
the  ordeal  alive.  Should,  however,  the  bird  get  at 
either  end,  it  is  crushed  to  death,  or  should  the  legs 
get  through  the  bars,  they  are  almost  certain  to  be 
broken.    A  conjurer  once  told  me  he  had  done  the 


trick  two  hundred  times  with  one  bird,  but  I  should 
very  much  doubt  it. 

What  happens  is  this  : — The  birdcage  is  rapidly 
hooked  to  the  end  of  a  piece  of  whipcord,  which 
passes  up  the  sleeve  and  across  the  body  of  the 
performer,  and  then  down  the  other  sleeve,  where 
it  is  tied  to  the  wrist.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  cord  is  considerably  shorter  than  will  be 
required  to  stretch  from  each  end  of  the  arms  if 
they  are  extended. 

The  cage  being  in  the  performer's  hand  is  rapidly 
compressed  and  made  to  assume  its  cigar-shaped 
form,  and  is  dragged  up  the  arm  at  lightning 
speed  by  the  simple  process  of  extending  the  two 
arms.  This  very  simple  trick  has  puzzled  millions 
of  people. 

It  is  performed  so  rapidly  that  even  if  you  closel}T 
watch  the  conjuror,  I  doubt  if  you  will  know  what 
he  is  doing.  Afterwards  the  conjurer  usually  pre- 
tends to  find  the  bird  among  the  audience.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  he  takes  another  bird  out  of  his 
pocket,  and,  by  one  of  the  simple  dodges  of  conjur- 
ing, appears  to  take  it  from  someone's  neck  or  head, 
or  some  other  convenient  place. 

Every  conjurer  has  his  clothes  made  according  to 
his  own  design.  Most  of  the  leading  performers  go 
to  a  well-known  City  tailor,  and  the  task  of  making 
the  suit  is  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  The  clothes 
have  to  be  frequently  seen  during  the  process  of 
making,  and  tried  on  several  times  before  they  are 
complete. 

There  are  two  popular  notions  in  the  public  brain. 
One  is  that  everything  that  disappears  goes  up  a 
conjurer's  sleeve,  and  another  that  every  conjurer 
has  a  confederate.  Personally,  I  have  never  had  a 
confederate  in  my  life,  nor  need  any  conjurer  resort 
to  clumsy  dodges  of  the  kind. 

If  any  confederate  were  required  it  would  be 
quite  easy  to  delude  any  ordinary  spectator  into 
doing  the  work  of  one,  and  in  this  case  he  would  be 
a  confederate  without  knowing  it.  The  principle 
of  deceiving  the  audience  before  they  expect  it  is 
the  secret  of  many  tricks.  The  larger  conjuring 
tricks,  known  as  illusions,  are  almost  all  produced 
by  the  aid  of  mirrors,  or  what  is  known  as  "  black 
magic  " — that  is  to  say,  black  velvet. 

Everyone  understands  that  if  mirrors  are  ar- 
ranged at  certain  angles  they  can  be  made  to 
deceive  the  public  vision  in  a  most  remarkable 
manner.  For  example,  I  have  a  table  on  the  stage. 
I  wish  to  conceal  something  underneath  it,  and  to 
give  my  audience  the  impression  that  they  can  see 
clear  under  the  legs  to  the  back  of  the  stage. 

I  do  it  by  arranging  the  mirrors  artfully,  and 
making  them  reflect  the  sides  of  the  stage.  In 
that  case,  of  course,  the  stage  has  to  be  arranged 
appropriately. 

When  you  come  to  know  anything'  about  it. 
conjuring  is,  of  course,  a  ridiculously  simple  thing. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  few  great  conjurers,  and 
not  many  who  are  even  moderately  good.  Under 
a  good  master,  and  with  about  three  years'  practice, 
any  person  might  become  a  good  conjurer,  but  to 
become  a  Houdin,  Bertram,  Verbeck,  or  a  Hertz  is 
not  to  be  done  in  a  lifetime,  unless  one  naturally 
takes  to  it. 
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WORSE   THAN  PANAMA, 

Tlmes-Democrat.   —  New  Orleans. 

HE  magnitude  of  the  Panama  swindle, 
its  story  of  peculation  and  its  history 
of  plunder  appal  us.  As  the  news  from 
Paris  comes  flashing  under  the  seas 
from  day  to  day  we  are  shocked  by  the 
recital  of  the  record  of  disgrace  and 
disaster,  of  venality  and  crime,  of  re- 
putations destroyed  by  greed,  and  of 
great  names  bartered  for  gold. 

Memories  of  Credit  Mobiler  and  thoughts  of  the 
South  Sea  Bubble  come  to  us,  and  we  wonder  if,  in 
all  the  history  of  swindling,  from  the  day  the 
Israelites  spoiled  the  Egyptians  of  their  silver  and 
gold  until  that  other  day  memorable  as  Black 
Friday,  when  gold  was  king  and  the  greed  of  gain 
brought  thousands  to  ruin,  there  ever  was  a  scheme 
of  fraud  as  gigantic  as  that  of  the  Panama 
plunderers. 

Probably  in  this  century  there  has  not  been  any- 
thing to  equal  it,  but  in  days  gone  by  there  was  a 
scheme  of  fraudulent  financiering  compared  with 
which  that  of  the  Panama  people  was  a  mere  case 
of  petty  larceny.  The  name  of  the  chief  actor  in 
these  most  gigantic  financial  operations  wras  John 
Law. 

To  call  this  man  a  "Napoleon  of  finance"  would 
be  a  sort  of  anachronism,  for  he  flourished  before 
Napoleon  was  known.  In  his  battles  and  victories 
in  the  field  of  finance,  however,  his  ambition, 
audacity,  and  perseverance  were  as  those  of  the 
conqueror  of  Europe  in  the  field  of  blood,  carnage, 
and  conquest.  There  was  a  parallel  also  in  their 
disastrous  ends. 

In  the  extent  of  the  monetary  transactions  of 
our  own  "Napoleon  of  finance,1'  and  even  of  the 
late  "  Wizard  of  Wall  Street/'  neither  of  these  men 
would  have  cut  anything  but  a  poor  figure  along- 
side of  John  Law.  He  was  a  gambler,  a  libertine, 
a  convicted  murderer,  and  an  escaped  convict,  yet 
he  ruled  France  for  a  time  more  surely  than  did 
the  King.    The  national  treasury  was  in  his  hands. 

The  savings  of  the  poor  and  the  surplus  of  the 
rich  alike  paid  him  tribute.  For  years  all  he 
touched  seemed  to  prosper.  He  was  courted  by 
princes  and  dukes,  and  the  money-lenders  and 
bankers  of  Europe  bowed  the  knee  before  him. 

The  notes  issued  by  his  bank  were  at  a  premium. 
The  people  preferred  them  to  the  coin  of  the 
realm.  Yet  this  man  died  an  exile  and  a  pauper, 
execrated  by  the  same  people  who  had  cheered  him 
in  the  days  of  his  prosperity  and  power. 

John  Law  was  a  Scotsman,  born  in  1671.  His 
father  had  made  a  fortune  as  a  goldsmith,  and  had 
bought  an  estate  which  included  the  domains  of 
Raudleston  and  Lawriston.  Young  Law  was 
brought  up  as  became  the  son  of  a  country  gentle- 
man of  that  time.  He  was  educated  in  Edinburgh, 
and  when  he  left  college  was  considered  the  hand- 
somest man  and  the  most  accomplished  gentleman 
in  Edinburgh. 

He  mastered  the  science  of  mathematics,  and 
knew  all  that  was  then  known  of  political  economy. 
Before  he  was  of  age  he  showed  decided  ability  in 


matters  financial,  and  succeeded  in  borrowing 
money  from  all  his  acquaintances,  payment  to  be 
made  when  he  succeeded  to  the  estate  left  him  by 
his  father,  who  died  when  John  was  fourteen  years 
of  age. 

When  John  Law  became  of  age,  Edinburgh  wa? 
too  small  for  him.  He  went  to  London,  where  for 
a  time  he  lived  a  very  fast  life.  At  the  green  table 
lie  was  a  successful  plunger.  He  was  very  popular 
with  men,  for  he  was  a  nervy  loser  at  cards,  and 
generous  with  his  money  when  he  wron. 

With  the  ladies  he  was  said  to  be  almost  irresist- 
ible. One  of  his  numerous  intrigues  led  to  a  duel 
between  him  and  a  man  known  as  Beau  Wilson. 

Law  killed  WTilson,  was  tried  for  murder,  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  death.  He  had  influential 
friends,  who  succeeded  in  having  sentence  sus- 
pended. Law  escaped  from  the  King's  Bench  Prison 
in  January,  1695,  and  fled  to  the  Continent.  He 
spent  the  next  four  years  in  Paris,  Rome,  Amster- 
dam, Genoa,  and  Venice,  where  he  studied  the 
financial  and  commercial  customs  of  these  cities. 

At  this  time  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  gamblers 
in  Europe.  He  owned  several  gambling  establish- 
ments, and  was  very  successful.  He  was  calculating, 
cold  -  blooded,  and  imperturbable,  characteristics 
essential  to  success  in  gambling. 

Play  was  fashionable  then.  It  was  not  considered 
improper  to  "  open  a  game  "  in  the  houses  of  the 
most  aristocratic,  and  large  sums  were  lost  and  won 
in  the  salons  of  the  leaders  of  fashion  and  members 
of  the  court. 

Law  often  ran  a  faro  bank  at  such  houses  as  that 
of  Poisson,  the  great  banker.  He  was  on  terms  of 
equality  with  his  host,  and  the  best  people  con- 
sidered it  a  favour  to  have  him  come  to  their  houses 
and  keep  the  bank  on  festive  occasions.  He  was 
on  intimate  terms  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who 
was  afterward  Regent  on  the  death  of  Louis  XIV. 

His  good  fortune  at  cards  and  his  success  wTith 
some  of  the  Parisian  ladies  made  him  many 
enemies.  His  enemies  combined  against  him,  with 
the  result  that  the  police  gave  him  twenty-four 
hours  to  leave  France.  He  went  to  Genoa  ;  but 
for  the  same  reason  he  found  it  judicious  to  depar 
hurriedly  from  that  city.  He  then  went  to  Ger- 
many, and  for  several  years  led  the  same  rapid  life 
as  before. 

At  this  period  he  was  the  friend  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  other  high 
personages,  who  gambled  with  him  and  borrowed 
money  from  him  right  royally. 

John  Law  was  forty-four  years  of  age,  and  had 
a  cash  capital  of  £100,000  when  Louis  XIV.  died. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  Regent,  and  the  finances 
of  France  were  in  a  deplorable  condition.  The 
national  debt  amounted  to  over  2,000,000,000  livres 
—equal  to  about  £140,000,000.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  treasury.  The  expenses  of  the  Government 
were  greater  than  the  amount  of  the  revenues, 
although  the  people  were  being  taxed  almost 
beyond  endurance. 

National  bankruptcy  was  suggested,  but  the 
Regent  would  not  agree  to  this.  The  State  debt 
was,  however,  "revised."'  Interest-bearing  notes 
for  about  one-third  the  face  value  of  the  debt  were 
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given  to  the  creditors,  but  as  the  creditors  had  no 
assurance  that  the  notes  would  not  also  be  revised, 
these  new  securities  fell  at  once  forty  to  fifty 
per  cent. 

Then  the  coinage  was  debased  some  forty  per 
cent.,  so  if  a  creditor  settled  in  full  with  the  State 
by  accepting  a  note  for  one-third  the  amount  of 
his  claim,  then  sold  the  note  at  a  discount  of  forty 
per  cent,  and  received  for  it  coin  that  was  worth 
forty  per  cent,  less  than  its  face  value,  it  could 
hardly  be  expected  that  he  would  hurrah  himself 
hoarse  for  the  Government. 

At  this  crisis  John  Law  appeared  on  the  scene 
and  was  warmly  welcomed  by  the  Regent.  Law 
proposed  a  financial  scheme  that  resulted  in  the 
foundation  of  the  Banque  Generale.  His  first 
proposition  was  one  that  contemplated  the  founding 
of  a  State  or  Royal  bank.  This  was  not  approved  of, 
but  a  charter  was  granted  for  a  private  bank  in 
May,  1716. 

The  capital  was  six  million  livres.  Law  ageed  to 
take  subscriptions  to  the  capital  stock,  one-fourth 
payable  in  specie  and  three-fourths  in  State  notes 
at  face  value.  This  was  very  attractive,  as  the 
State  notes  were  very  much  depreciated,  and  the 
stock  was  at  once  subscribed. 

The  charter  authorised  the  bank  to  do  a  general 
banking  business,  receive  deposits  and  issue  its  own 
notes,  payable  to  bearer  on  sight. 

Law  secured  the  confidence  of  the  public  by 
printing  an  agreement  on  his  notes  that  they  would 
be  paid  in  silver  not  at  the  price  of  silver  on  the 
day  of  payment,  but  at  the  price  at  which  it  stood 
on  the  date  the  notes  were  issued.  This  gave  the 
notes  a  fixed  value.  The  holder  could  not  lose  any- 
thing, even  if  the  State  further  debased  the  coin. 

Business  men  preferred  the  notes  to  coin,  and 
they  commanded  a  premium. 

Law  next  obtained  an  extraordinary  decree  from 
V.he  Council  of  the  State  that  raised  the  credit  of  his 
bank  still  higher.  The  decree  commanded  all 
collectors  of  the  Royal  revenues  to  receive  notes  of 
the  Banque  Generale  as  cash  in  payment  for  all 
revenues,  and  to  cash  the  bank's  notes  at  sight, 
without  discount,  to  the  extent  of  any  Government 
funds  they  might  have  on  hand.  This  practically 
made  every  custom-house  and  revenue  office  in 
France  a  branch  of  Law's  Paris  bank. 

In  December,  1718,  the  State  bought  the  stock  of 
the  General  Bank,  and  it  became  a  Royal  bank. 
The  stockholders  received  in  silver  700  per  cent, 
more  than  they  had  paid  for  the  stock  some  two 
years  before. 

At  the  time  that  Law  was  running  his  bank 
there  existed  several  French  trading  companies,  to 
wit :  The  East  India  Company,  the  Guinea  Com- 
pany, that  traded  in  slaves  in  Africa,  and  the 
Chinese  Trading  Company.  These  companies  had 
extensive  trading  privileges,  but  their  franchises 
were  of  doubtful  value,  as  they  had  not  paid  a  divi- 
dend for  some  years. 

Louis  XIV.  had  a  few  years  before  granted  to 
one  Antoine  Crozat  what  in  a  modern  real  estate 
advertisement  would  be  described  as  "an  eligible 
piece  of  property.'  France  then  owned,  or  claimed 
to  own,  Louisiana  and  all  the  basin  of  the  Missis- 


sippi and  its  tributaries.  The  boundaries  were 
vague,  and  it  might  be  described  as  everything  out 
of  doors  from  Alaska  to  the  Mexican  Gulf.  The 
control  of  all  this  territory  was  deeded  to  Crozat, 
with  the  exclusive  right  of  trading  in  it  for  sixteen 
years. 

Crozat  traded  in  a  small  way  for  a  few  years  and 
made  an  exceedingly  successful  failure  of  every- 
thing he  tried  to  do.  The  Louisiana  Indians  killed 
his  men  and  confiscated  his  goods.  He  returned  to 
France  disheartened.  Law  bought  his  privileges 
and  rights  for  a  small  sum  and  persuaded  the 
Crown  to  extend  the  charter  for  twenty-four  years 
from  January,  1718. 

Law  then  organised  the  Western  Company 
(Compagnie  des  Indes-Occidentales),  with  a  capital 
of  £20,000,000.  State  notes  were  at  a  discount  of 
70  per  cent.  He  agreed  to  take  them  at  par  in 
payment  for  stock.  Most  of  the  shares  were  taken 
up  quickly,  because  they  could  be  paid  for  in  paper 
that  was  almost  valueless. 

Law's  Western  Company  had  the  advantage  over 
the  old  Eastern  companies  that  the  Louisiana 
territory  was  almost  unknown.  It  was  easy  to 
imagine  great  stores  of  treasures  there.  Law  hired 
a  Press  agent  who  possessed  a  lively  imagination. 
He  put  him  to  work  in  collaboration  with  an  artist 
who  could  draw  a  life-like  picture  of  the  scenes 
that  the  Press  agent  imagined.  Then  he  flooded 
the  kingdom  with  the  results  of  their  labours. 

The  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  was  described  as 
a  beautiful  sunlit  garden,  where  gold  and  silver 
and  precious  stones  obtruded  themselves  all  over 
the  landscape ;  a  happy  hunting  ground,  where 
beaver,  otter,  and  bear  swarmed  around  the  ex- 
plorer and  begged  him  to  help  them  off  with  their 
valuable  furs,  and  where  noble  red  men  and  charm- 
ing Indian  maidens  welcomed  them  with  warm 
hearts  and  open  hands. 

Accompanying  the  descriptive  matter  were  pic- 
tures of  Indians  shown  in  the  act  of  swapping  a 
slab  of  gold  as  big  as  a  doorstep  for  a  piece  of 
looking-glass,  and  other  Indians  offering  a  French- 
man a  handful  of  Koh-i-noors  for  a  three-bladed 
pocket-knife.  A  rock  of  emerald  was  described  as 
recently  having  been  quarried  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  a  lagoon  filled  with  quicksilver 
was  convincingly  referred  to  as  evidence  of  the 
riches  of  the  country. 

Shares  went  up  amazingly.  Law  had  publicly 
stated  that  he  would  make  State  notes  go  to  par. 
He  kept  his  word,  and  this  is  how  he  did  it.  He 
would  accept  nothing  but  State  notes  in  payment 
of  stock.  The  demand  for  State  notes  with 
which  to  buy  shares  brought  about  the  desired 
result. 

Law  sent  the  engineer,  Delatour,  to  Louisiana 
and  laid  out  the  foundation  of  New  Orleans  in 
honour  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  with  whom  he  was 
now  in  high  favour.  He  obtained  wonderful  and 
extraordinary  trading  concessions,  among  them  the 
sole  privilege  of  trading  and  colonising  in  Guinea, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Persia,  and  all  the  isles  of 
the  Pacific,  Japan,  China,  and  Siam. 

He  formed  a  new  company  based  on  these  con- 
cessions.   The  Indian  Company  (La  Compagnie  de 
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Indes)  it  was  named.  He  needed  specie,  because  he 
bad  received  nothing  but  State  notes  for  the  stock 
in  the  Western  Company.  He  issued  shares  of  the 
Indian  Company,  payable  in  specie,  and  obtained  a 
decree  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  buy  any  of 
these  shares  until  he  owned  four  times  as  many 
.shares  of  the  Western  Company. 

The  Western  shares  were  now  above  par,  and  the 
rush  to  get  them  was  tremendous.  The  Westerns 
Avere  called  ''mothers,"  and  the  Indians  were 
known  as  "daughters." 

In  1719  the  company  bought  a  tobacco  monopoly, 
-and  rented  the  salt  mines  at  Alsace.  It  undertook 
to  collect  all  State  taxes,  and  paid  50,000,000  livres 
for  a  nine  years'  right  to  coin  money  for  the  King 
;and  manage  the  mint. 

The  shares  of  the  company  trebled  in  value,  and 
printing  presses  were  kept  working  day  and  night 
printing  new  (watered)  stock.  On  the  plea  that 
50,000,000  livres  were  needed  to  pay  the  State  for 
the  coining  privilege,  the  Council  authorised  the 
company  to  issue  50,000  more  shares.  These  new 
shares  were  called  "granddaughters,"  and  the 
mad  scramble  to  get  them  rushed  up  the  price  of 
the  "  mothers  n  and  "  daughters." 

It  seemed  a  golden  age  for  France.  All  kinds  of 
State  paper  was  at  par  and  the  sun  of  prosperity 
seemed  to  shine  all  over  the  land. 

Law  was  the  master  mind,  the  leading  spirit,  in 
ull  these  great  enterprises.  He  was  the  idol  of  the 
people  and  was  hailed  as  the  saviour  of  France. 
Money  came  from  the  peasant's  petty  hoard  to  buy 
This  shares,  and  ancient  family  plate  was  melted 
and  coined  to  be  exchanged  for  his  securities.  He 
offered  to  raise  1,500,000,000  livres  and  lend  it  to 
the  Government  at  3  per  cent,  to  pay  off'  the 
national  debt.  This  offer  was  accepted,  for  Law- 
claimed  that  by  his  plan  the  State  would  save 
■annually  over  30,000,000  livres  in  interest. 

To  raise  the  money  the  company  issued  shares, 
the  proceeds  of  which,  with  premiums,  reached  the 
enormous  amount  of  1,800,000,000  livres  (say 
£120,000,000).  All  this  came  from  the  people,  and 
practically  passed  through  the  hands  of  John  Law, 
gambler  and  ex-con vict. 

All  France  went  mad  in  a  wild  delirium  of  specu- 
lation when  the  new  shares  for  the  State  loan  were 
issued.  The  shares  were  sold  by  auction  in  the 
flue  Quincampoix,  a  narrow  street  only  150  feet  in 
length. 

Men  fought  like  wild  beasts  in  their  efforts  to 
Teach  the  place  where  the  shares  were  sold,  and 
some  were  trampled  to  death  by  the  frenzied  mob. 
•Gates  had  to  be  placed  at  the  ends  of  the  street, 
and  armed  guards  to  hold  back  the  crowd. 

When  the  company  had  sold  all  the  shares  there 
were  fifty  would-be  purchasers  to  every  lucky  one 
who  had  been  able  to  buy.  Then  began  such  an 
insane  buying  and  selling  as  the  world  has  never 
seen.  The  streets  in  the  commercial  centre  of  the 
city  were  full  of  men  yelling  their  offers  to  buy, 
and  other  men  shouting  their  offers  to  sell.  Many 
women  were  there  also,  and  it  is  recorded  that  all 
of  them  were  on  the  "  bull  "  side.  In  fact,  there  were 
hardly  any  bears. 

Every  trade  and  profession  was  represented.  The 


priest  and  the  soldier  fought  their  way  to  the  mart 
side  by  side,  and  the  plebeian  butcher  struggled 
with  the  blue-blooded  marquis  in  a  fight  for  a  front 
place.  To  prevent  riot,  trading  on  the  streets  at 
night  had  to  be  prohibited. 

Those  who  sold  made  unheard-of  profits.  Common 
people  became  suddenly  rich.  Law's  coachmau 
discharged  himself  and  set  up  a  coach  of  his  own. 
Wonderful  stories  are  told  of  the  freaks  of  Fortune  s 
favourites  :  of  obscure  people  who  used  their  new- 
found riches  to  make  themselves  painfully 
prominent. 

One,  a  rag-picker  who  probably  had  not  washed 
his  face  for  years,  had  a  bathtub  filled  with  wine  in 
which  he  bathed  daily.  A  baker  put  all  his  money 
in  shares,  sold  at  the  highest  point,  and  set  up  an 
establishment,  connected  with  which  he  had  fifty 
horses  and  sixty  servants,  and  in  which  all  the 
cooking  utensils  were  of  solid  silver. 

Shares,  the  par  value  of  which  was  500,  sold  at 
20,000  toward  the  end  of  this  nine  months  of  golden 
age.  Yes,  there  was  an  end,  and  a  sad  one.  It 
began  with  news  from  Louisiana.  It  was  a  tale  of 
despair,  disaster,  and  death.  Shipwreck,  hunger, 
and  thirst,  and  death  by  fever  and  at  the  hand  of 
the  Indians,  formed  a  part  of  it.  No  gold,  no 
precious  stones,  no  rich  furs  had  been  found. 

The  story  may  be  imagined.  It  was  suppressed 
at  first.  The  first  returned  colonist  who  told  it  was 
speedily  filed  away  in  a  dark  cell  in  the  Bastile, 
where  he  could  not  talk  to  shareholders.  But  the 
story  was  in  the  air. 

It  spread  very  gradually,  however,  and  allowed 
some  of  the  largest  holders  of  shares  to  unload. 
When  they  began  to  sell  they  exchanged  their 
shares  for  silver.  The  Prince  de  Conti  drove  away 
from  the  bank  with  three  cart-loads  of  crown 
pieces. 

Law  issued  a  decree  arbitrarily  fixing  the  price 
of  gold  and  silver ;  but  this  depreciation  of  specie 
did  not  stop  the  fall  of  the  price  of  shares.  The 
wise  ones  could  afford  to  take  silver  at  30  or  40  per 
cent,  discount  and  not  kick,  for  their  prices  were 
immense. 

Foreigners  carried  off  vast  quantities  of  coin.  A 
new  edict  prohibited  any  person  keeping,  except 
by  special  permission,  more  than  500  livres  in  cash  ; 
but  edicts  could  not  prevent  the  catastrophe. 

The  panic  came  in  June,  1720.  The  bubble  had 
burst,  and  the  people  knew  it.  Soldiers  guarded 
the  bank.  The  crush  to  reach  the  doors  was  fearful. 
The  people  were  exasperated  and  cried  for  revenge. 
Many  were  killed  in  the  streets.  Law's  carriage 
was  smashed  into  atoms,  and  the  driver  killed  by 
the  mob. 

The  people  demanded  the  head  of  John  Law. 

The  Regent  could  not  refuse  such  a  reasonable 
request,  and  was  about  to  grant  it  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  Law  was  safe  in  England.  This  arch 
schemer  had  fifteen  large  estates  in  France  that  he 
had  purchased  and  much  other  property,  but  all  he 
carried  with  him  to  England  was  about  30,000 
livres.  He  left  England  and  went  to  Venice,  where 
he  lived  by  gambling,  until  he  died  penniless  eight 
years  after  he  escaped  from  Paris. 
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A  STRANGE  MAP  OF  THE  WORLD. 

j.^*       Argonaut,  San  Francisco. 

§HE  cut  below  gives  an  outline  of  the 
Corean  idea  of  the  world.  It  is  repro- 
duced here  from  The  Corean  Repository- 
It  has  been  the  authorised  map  of  the 
world  in  Corea  from  time  immemorial. 
Once  in  a  while  it  is  revised  so  as  to 
include  the  fresh  information  that 
reaches  native  geographers.  The  map 
of  which  this  cut  is  a  reduction  was  revised  and 
corrected  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  a  new 
edition  has  not  since  appeared.  The  map,  there- 
fore, gives  the  Corean  idea  of  the  world  before  that 
country  had  been  opened  to  other  nations. 

One  would  think  at  first  glance  that  this  map 
was  wholly  unworthy  of  notice  except  as  a  curiosity, 
but  when  it  is  carefully  examined,  and  when  we 
remember  that  the  Coreans  have  always  been  a 
hermit  nation,  keeping  aloof  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  we  are  surprised  that  the  map  hits  the  mark 
as  often  as  it  does. 


*  cousin  mjif  of  the  wontm 


The  great  mistake  of  the  Corean  map-maker  is 
that  he  pictures  the  earth  as  a  flat  surface.  The 
Corean  geographer  thinks  the  earth  is  flat,  and  is 
pinned  to  space  somehow  or  other.  The  outlines  of 
most  of  the  lands  depicted,  however,  so  far  approxi- 
mate to  the  truth  that  they  may  be  recognised. 
The  five  continents  are  shown,  and  the  great  water 
divisions.  North  and  South  America  are  wildly 
delineated  as  a  circle  of  land  running  around  the 
outer  edge  of  the  map. 

The  region  marked  79  is  Corea,  80  is  China,  with 
the  "  Yang  Cha  "  River,  or  Yangtse  Kiang,  cutting 
it  in  two  ;  33  is  Japan,  81  is  Annam,  82  India,  84 
Africa,  the  inland  sea  north  of  Africa  is  the  Mediter- 
ranean, while  83  is  Australia,  and  the  surrounding 
islands  are  those  of  the  South  Pacific. 

Within  the  squares,  which  are  here  numbered  for 
the  purpose  of  identification,  are  Corean  characters 
descriptive  of  the  people  and  country  situated  in 
those  positions.    As  there  is  not  room  on  the  land 


for  all  the  explanatory  matter  the  sea  space  is  also 
utilised  for  that  purpose.  Some  of  these  explana- 
tions are  very  amusing.  Nos.  1,  3,  and  4,  which 
are  meant  for  the  British  Islands,  are  marked 
with  the  characters  for  "  ox-mouthed,"  "  white,'7 
and  "busy."  "  White"  refers  to  the  complexion  of 
the  people.  The  Coreans  have  heard  of  John  Bull, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  their  expression  "ox- 
mouthed"  comes  from  that  designation.  "Busy" 
refers  to  the  great  propensity  of  the  people  for 
trading. 

In  North  America,  along  the  right  side  of  the 
map,  v/e  read  in  square  71  the  word  "giant;"  in 
36,  the  word  "grizzled  ;".  in  38,  the  word  "black- 
legs." The  Coreans  have  been  told  that  the 
grandeur  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  is  overwhelming, 
and  the  word  "giant"  refers  to  this  fact.  They 
have  also  heard  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  hills 
are  called  "  grizzlies,"  by  which  they  mean  grizzly 
bears. 

Some  practical  joker  must  have  told  them  that 
the  people  of  this  continent  are  known  to  the  world 
as  blacklegs,  for  that  is  the  expression  which  they 
apply  to  the  natives  of  America. 

Numbers  34  and  35,  referring  to  our  Southern 
States,  are  marked  on  the  map  as  the  "  light "  and 
the  "  dusky  "  kingdoms.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the 
Coreans,  years  before  their  ports  were  opened  to 
the  world,  had  some  idea  of  our  Southern  States, 
and  divided  their  population  into  white  and  black. 

Number  72  is  marked  "  without  waists,"  which  is 
supposed  to  refer  to  the  practice  of  lacing  common 
among  the  ladies  of  the  Occident.  The  Arctic 
region  is  designated  as  the  "  flashing  tongue  "  king- 
dom, which  is  certainly  a  poetic  way  of  referring  to 
the  aurora. 

The  geographer  had  also  heard  of  the  ostriches 
of  South  Africa  as  its  most  prominent  feature,  and 
he  therefore  designates  this  corner  of  the  world  as 
the  "  feathered  kingdom."  Crude  as  it  is,  this  map 
contains  considerable  information,  and  many  thou- 
sands of  inquisitive  Coreans  have  studied  it  with 
interest. 

>  The  Chinese  also  have  a  map  of  the  world,  and 
it  is  more  accurate  than  that  of  Corea.  It  clearly 
defines  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  and  also  attempts 
to  show  America,  but  without  very  great  success. 
One  of  its  big  blunders  is  to  show  a  navigable 
waterway  leading  from  the  great  lakes  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 


The  Royal  Marines  seem  to  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  time  they  had  a  paper  to 
represent  their  interests,  and  this  decision  has 
resulted  in  the  appearance  of  a  monthly  called  The 
Globe  and  Laurel  The  paper  appears  on  the  first 
of  every  month,  and  is  edited  at  the  Boyal  Marine 
Barracks,  Chatham. 

The  Christian  Pictorial  is  the  name  of  a  new 
weekly  of  a  religious  nature.  It  is  very  nicely  got 
up,  well  printed  on  good  paper,  and  contains  some 
illustrations.  So  far  as  reading  matter  is  con- 
cerned, it  does  not  seem  to  differ  in  any  very 
essential  respect  from  the  papers  of  the  kind 
already  before  the  public. 
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HOW  JEWS  HAVE  BEEN   MADE  TO 
DRESS. 

L'lrrdependance  Beige,  Brussels. 

v^S^jSgr  HE  national  distinctiveness  of  the  Jews 
%'MftM^a  *ias  keen  ^°Pt  UP  nl0re  m  tne  East 
^^^^m^     th&n  m  parts  of    the  world, 

^Pglg^     for  the  reason  that  in  the  Orient  the 
'SfflfrS'Sf'    sPirit  °f  brotherhood  is  not  peculiar  to 
^^^5'    the  Jews,  but  is  common  to  all  religious 
4lg£^      communities,  who  thus  form  so  many 
nations,  so  to  speak,  each  having  its 
own  laws' and  customs. 

In  the  East,  the  dress  plays  the  part  of  a  profes- 
sion of  faith,  or  a  national  flag  ;  to  discard  the 
-dress  of  one's  forefathers  would  be  almost  equal  to 
apostacy,  but  in  Western  lands,  where  different 
ideas  prevailed,  they  have  adopted  the  costume  of 
the  country,  and  have  retained  it  when  discarded 
by  the  native  races. 

The  Jewish  dress  has  strangely  varied  according 
to  the  countries  and  the  times  in  which  the  Jews 
lived.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  they  have  a 
national  costume  ;  they  only  have  local  fashions  ; 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  Oriental  countries  to 
see  Jews  and  Jewesses,  of  different  origin,  wearing 
•different  styles  of  dress  in  the  same  town,  each 
.style  being  distinctly  Jewish.  In  almost  every 
country  their  attire  has  undergone  several  changes, 
sometimes  voluntary,  but  more  usually  by  com- 
mand of  the  authorities. 

At  the  present  day  even,  the  Jews  in  many 
•countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa — in  Poland, 
Little  Russia,  Roumania,  Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  and 
Tunis — wear  a  special  dress  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  other  inhabitants,  Christian  and  Mussul- 
man. 

Various  decrees  and  edicts  have  been  promulgated 
at  different  times,  enjoining  them  to  wear  special 
marks  or  styles  of  dress,  and  it  was  a  great  crime 
for  them  to  clothe  themselves  after  the  fashion  of 
the  other  inhabitants. 

The  laws  on  this  latter  point  were  very  severe, 
but  the  people  generally  disliked  these  laws — 
perhaps  on  account  of  the  persecution  which  they 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  other  religious  bodies  ; 
they  have  thrown  off  the  distinction  where  they 
•could,  except  in  the  East,  where,  as  already  stated, 
It  is  practically  part  of  the  religion.  The  Jews  in 
Mussulman  countries  have  adopted  the  turban, 
and  if  theirs  is  of  a  different  colour  to  that  of 
the  true  believers,  it  is  because  the  latter  have  so 
ordered. 

In  ancient  times  the  well-to-do  Jews  in  Poland 
wore  the  Polish  dress  ;  the  sjoodek  (a  cap  lined  with 
fur),  such  as  can  still  be  seen  on  the  Sabbath  Day 
in  Galicia,  the  cloak  called  a  caftan,  which  was 
tightened  at  the  waist  by  means  of  a  wide  girdle, 
the  trousers  stuffed  in  the  boots,  and  a  sword,  for 
in  tolerant  Poland  the  Jew  had  the  same  right  as 
the  nobles  to  carry  arms. 

This  costume  was  retained  by  the  Jews  when  the 
Polish  nobles  had  abandoned  it,  and  it  was  accord- 
ingly looked  upon  as  their  particular  style  in  after 
years  by  those  who  knew  no  better.  This  continued 


until  the  Russian  Government  prohibited  it,  and 
the  Israelites  of  Poland  and  Little  Russia  were 
obliged  to  change  the  fur-lined  cap  for  the  silk  or 
velvet  skull-cap,  worn  by  the  poorer  folk  of  the 
towns.;  and  in  many  localities  this,  in  turn,  came  to 
be  considered  the  distinctive  head-dress  of  the 
chosen  people. 

Elsewhere  the  Israelites  adopted  the  high  hat, 
which  consequently  became  the  common  head-gear 
among  them.  The  Polish  caftan  was  replaced  by  a 
long  cloak  or  garment  somewhat  like  that  worn 
by  the  Russian  merchants.  Then  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  thought  that  the  lappets  were  too  long  ; 
he  issued  certain  instructions  concerning  the  di- 
mensions of  this  talari,  and  those  unhappy  members 
of  the  Hebrew  community,  who  had  not  conformed 
to  the  Imperial  order,  were  stopped  in  the  streets, 
and  their  garments  cut  to  the  required  size  literally 
"  while  they  waited." 

The  Russian  Czar  did  not  stop  there,  but  attacked 
the  very  hair  of  his  Jewish  subjects,  and  made 
them  all  cut  off  their  long  curls,  the  Rabbis  only 
excepted,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  command  in 
Leviticus  xiv.  27. 

In  the  East  the  costume  of  the  women  varies 
according  to  the  country,  just  the  same  as  that  of 
the  men.  Perhaps  the  most  gracious  is  the  dress 
of  the  Jewesses  of  Smyrna,  with  their  jackets  or 
bodices  sloped  upon  the  breast,  and  their  baggy 
Oriental  pantaloons. 

In  Poland  it  is  the  rule  for  a  Jewess  to  cut  her 
hair  short,  and  to  disguise  this  loss  they  wear  rows 
of  lace,  or  satin  ribbon,  fantastically  arranged. 
Take  it  altogether,  Jewesses  have  no  objection  to 
following  our  fashions. 

In  such  places  as  the  Israelites  have  dressed  in  a 
special  way,  it  has  usually  been  because  they  have 
been  forced  to  do  so  ;  the  Israelite  who  dressed 
like  the  Christian  or  the  Mohammedan  exposed 
himself  to  gross  insults,  if  nothing  worse. 

The  peculiar  bend  of  the  nose  and  other  natural 
characteristics  were  not  sufficient,  certain  signs  or 
tokens  must  be  worn  by  him  so  that  he  might  be 
known — and  reviled. 

The  Council  of  Latran,  in  1215,  ordered  the  sons 
of  Jacob  to  wear  a  piece  of  bright-coloured  cloth, 
round  or  square,  upon  their  heads  or  shoulders,  and 
those  who  did  not  wear  it  were  fined  and  severely 
punished.  This  sign  was  replaced  in  Germany  and 
some  other  countries  by  a  red  or  green  hat,  or  by 
a  cap  or  hood  of  special  shape. 

Even  the  women  were  not  spared  this  humilia- 
tion ;  in  certain  parts  of  Italy,  for  instance,  they 
were  compelled  to  wear  a  square  of  yellow  cloth 
on  the  top  of  their  head-dress  ;  in  Frankfort  and 
some  other  towns  they  were  permitted  to  adopt 
some  less  conspicuous  mark  of  identity,  such  as  a 
veil  with  blue  stripes. 

All  these  laws  and  edicts  had  one  object  :  to 
keep  the  Jews  apart  from  all  other  people.  They 
were  distrusted  and  hated  by  all  ;  Christians  or 
Mohammedans,  all  were  actuated  by  the  same 
spirit,  which  caused  them  to  invent  distinctive 
marks  and  special  forms  of  dress,  that  the  despised 
people  might  be  kept  apart  and  treated  with  con- 
tumely. 
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HOW  DIAMONDS  CAN  BE  MADE. 

Journal,  St.  Petersburg. 


f HENRI  MOISSAN,  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences,  lias  just  suc- 
ceeded in  solving  a  problem  which 
.  has  occupied  the  attention  of  scien- 
tific men  for  more  than  a  century — 
he  has  succeeded  in  making  a  dia- 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it ;  his 
little  diamonds  cut  rubies,  they  sink  when  plunged 
into  iodide  of  methylene,  the  specific  gravity  of 
which  is  "1  less  than  that  of  diamonds,  and  they 
turn  into  carbonic  acid  when  burnt  in  pure  oxygen 
— all  conclusive  tests. 

This  discovery  is  of  no  use  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  because  the  diamonds  obtained  by 
M.  Moissan  are  too  small  to  be  of  value,  and  have 
cost  far  more  than  they  could  be  sold  for  if  they 
could  be  combined  into  one  gem. 

But  the  discovery  is  of  very  great  importance 
from  the  scientific  standpoint,  showing,  as  it  does, 
that  it  is  possible  to  reproduce  all  the  minerals  of 
Nature  ;  the  diamond  was  the  most  difficult,  and 
this  has  now  been  overcome. 

Everybody  knows  that  diamonds  are  only  crys- 
tallised carbon.  Carbon  is  found  in  three  states- 
ordinary  carbon  (as  in  charcoal,  coke,  coal),  graphite, 
and  diamond.  Chemists  have  done  all  they  could 
to  effect  the  crystallisation  of  ordinary  carbon,  but 
without  success. 

The  origin  of  the  diamond  is  a  disputed  point, 
some  believing  that  the  crystallisation  takes  place 
in  a  very  high  temperature,  others  being  of  opinion 
that  the  carbon  crystallises  at  a  very  low  tempera- 
ture while  immersed  in  liquids  like  sulphuret  of 
carbon  or  in  certain  gases,  while  a  third  theory  is 
that  the  process  takes  place  deep  down  in  the 
earth  where  both  temperature  and  pressure  are 
enormous. 

Each  theory  is  supported  by  reliable  evidence,  and 
the  discovery  of  the  truth  is  very  important  in  the 
interests  of  science. 

M.  Moissan  made  his  diamonds  by  the  agency  of 
high  temperature  and  pressure.  He  made  use  of 
the  electric  arc,  which  he  has  manipulated  in  such  a 
way  as  to  obtain  the  enormous  temperature  of  4,000 
degrees,  and  for  high  pressure  he  turned  to  account 
the  natural  property  of  certain  substances  to  in- 
crease in  volume  as  they  solidify. 

If  a  liquid  metal  is  thrown  quickly  into  water  its 
molecules  dilate  and  are  subjected  to  very  great 
pressure.  M.  Moissan,  therefore,  obtained  a  mass 
of  molten  metal  at  a  temperature  of  4,000  degrees, 
in  which  carbon  was  dissolved  like  sugar  in  water  ; 
then  he  precipitated  the  mass  in  water  and  the 
carbon  crystallised  under  the  pressure. 

He  was  able  to  produce  some  graphite  and  some 
atoms  of  another  form  of  carbon  which,  when 
cleaned  and  placed  under  a  microscope,  proved  to 
be  diamonds,  some  resembling  the  blackish 
diamonds  (carbonados),  which  have  been  dug  up  at 
the  Cape,  and  others  identical  with  the  kind  with 
which  we  are  familiar. 


THE  SKUNK. 

^       Forett  and  Stream,  New  Yorfc 

LWAYS  and  everywhere  in  evil  repute 
"Wl^^m^  an(l  ^zd  odour,  hunted,  trapped,  anci 
<^835lW'  billed,  a  pest  and  a  fur-bearer,  it  is  ;;j 
^^■^f  wonder  not  only  that  the  skunk  is  not 
^Sl^tfe  exterminated,  but  that  he  is  not  uns- 
^a$^*  common. 

With  an  eye  to  the  main  chance,  the 
fur-trapper  spares  him  when  far  is  not 
prime,  but  when  the  letter  "  r  "  has  become  well 
established  in  the  months  the  cruel  trap  gapes  for 
him  at  his  outgoing  and  incoming,  at  the  door  of 
every  discovered  burrow,  while  all  the  year  round 
the  farmer,  sportsman,  and  poultry  grower  wage' 
truceless  war  against  him. 

Notwithstanding  this  general  outlawry,  when 
you  go  forth  of  a  winter  morning,  after  a  night  of 
thaw  or  tempered  chill,  you  see  his  authentic- 
signature  on  the  snow,  the  unmistakable  diagonal 
rows  of  four  footprints  each,  or  short-spaced  alter- 
nate tracks,  where  he  had  sallied  out  for  a  change 
from  the  subterranean  darkness  of  his  burrow,  or 
from  his  as  rayless  borrowed  quarters  beneath  the 
barn,  to  the  starlight  or  pale  gloom  of  midnight 
winter  landscape. 

More  often  are  you  made  aware  of  his  continuecV 
survival  by  another  sense  than  sight,  when  his  far- 
reaching  odour  comes  down  the  vernal  breeze  or 
waft  of  summer  air,  rankly  overbearing  all  the 
fragrance  of  springing  verdure  or  perfume  of 
flowers  or  new  mown  hay,  and  you  well  know  who 
has  somewhere  and  somehow  been  forced  to  take 
most  offensively  the  defensive. 

It  may  be  said  of  him  that  his  actions  speak 
louder  than  his  words.  Yet  the  voiceless  creature- 
sometimes  makes  known  his  presence  by  sound,  and' 
frightens  the  belated  farm-boy,  whom  he  curiously 
follows  with  a  mysterious,  hollow  beating  of  his- 
feet  upon  the  ground. 

The  skunk  chiefly  frequents  high  lying,  bushy* 
and  even  rocky  districts,  and  the  banks  of  rivers, 
remaining  concealed  all  day,  and  only  issuing  forth 
at  nightfall  in  search  of  worms,  insects,  and  other 
small  animals  for  food. 

Patches  of  neatly  inverted  turf  in  a  grub-infested 
pasture  tell  those  who  know  his  way  that  the  skunk 
has  been  doing  the  farmer  good  service  here,  and 
making  amends  for  poultry-stealing,  and  you  are- 
inclined  to  regard  him  with  more  favour.  But 
when  you  come  upon  the  empty  shells  of  a  raided 
partridge  nest  your  sportsman's  wrath  is  enkindled 
against  him  for  forestalling  your  gun.  Yet  who 
shall  say  that  you  had  a  better  right  to  the  part- 
ridges than  he  to  the  eggs  ? 

If  you  are.  so  favoured  you  can  but  admire  the 
pretty  sight  of  the  mother  with  her  cubs  basking 
in  a  sunny  nook  or  leading  them  afield  in  single 
file,  a  black-and-white  procession. 

If  unto  this  humble  acquaintance  is  vouchsafed 
a  life  beyond  his  brief  earthly  existence,  imagine 
him  in  that  unhunted,  trapless  paradise  of  un- 
counted eggs  and  callow  nestlings,  grinning  a  wide, 
derisive  smile  as  he  beholds  what  fools  we  mortals 
be,  so  fooled  by  ourselves  and  one  another. 
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IN  BEAUTY'S  GUISE. 

El  Resumen,  Madrid. 

^^^^OR  a  moment  he  stared  in  dazed  wonder 
CTpffi    at  a  pair  of  fat  cherubs  pictured  on  the 
f|10S»-    canopy  stretched  between  the  four  tall 
^Sgjjtf  posts  of  the  old-fashioned  bedstead  on 
which  he  lay.    The  room  was  in  semi- 
^JWl      gloom,  but  the  cherubs  stood  out  in  bold 
relief  from   their   white  background, 
•or        Then  he  looked  about  him  and  endea- 
voured to  collect  his  thoughts. 

Eagerly  he  groped  back  after  straws  that  would 
direct  his  puzzled  memory,  and  presently,  his  eyes 
becoming  more  and  more  used  to  this  dim  half- 
light,  he  caught  sight  of  a  red  coat,  torn  and  muddy, 
lying  across  the  back  of  a  great  arm-chair  near  the 
door.  With  this  there  suddenly  came  to  him  a  vivid 
recollection  of  a  scene ;  far  off,  it  seemed,  in  the 
years  long  gone,  but  sharp,  clear,  and  well-denned. 

A  rough  stubble-field,  over  which  a  score  of 
horses,  each  mounted  by  an  enthusiastic  huntsman, 
are  madly  flying  at  top  of  their  speed.  Himself  in 
the  front,  he  hears  the  others  following  him  closely, 
while  just  ahead  there  is  the  chorus  of  the  hounds 
in  full  cry,  and  the  fox  itself  may  be  seen  darting 
across  the  open,  not  fifty  yards  in  advance  of  the 
foremost  of  its  pursuers. 

One  hedge  more  to  take  and  the  hunt  will  be 
over.  The  brush  will  be  his.  It  is  but  an  instant, 
and  he  feels  the  horse  beneath  him  leave  the 
ground. 

Up,  up,  he  is  going  as  though  he  never  meant  to 
stop,  and  then — a  sudden  breath-taking  plunge  for- 
ward. Even  as  he  braces  himself  for  the  shock,  in 
less  than  a  heart-beat,  he  knows  that  the  brute  has 
stumbled  ;  that  the  horse  and  he  are  falling  to- 
gether, and  he  instinctively  struggles  to  free  him- 
self from  the  stirrups. 

Then  darkness,  black  as  Egypt,  and  after  that— 
the  fat  cherubs  on  the  canopy  of  his  bedstead. 

The  torn,  mudspattered  red  coat  on  yonder  chair 
told  him  that  he  had  been  brought  to  this  room 
directly  from  the  field,  and  with  this  link  forged  he 
began  to  run  along  the  chain  and  to  try  to  read  the 
story  of  others. 

He  wondered  as  to  the  time  that  had  elapsed 
since  the  accident ;  whether  his  injuries  were 
serious  *  to  whose  house  he  had  been  carried  ; 
under  whose  care  he  had  been  placed.  He  made 
an  effort  to  raise  his  head  to  look  about  him,  but  as 
he  did  so  a  sharp  pain,  excruciating  and  cruel,  shot 
through  every  nerve  of  his  being,  and  he  cried  out 
in  the  fierce  agony  of  the  moment. 

Then  he  became  conscious  that  a  woman  had 
risen  from  a  place  close  by  his  bedside,  and  was 
standing,  looking  down  at  him,  with  great,  dark, 
lustrous  eyes,  in  the  depths  of  which  he  decried  an 
unspoken  passion.  Tall,  slender,  and  with  a  dig- 
nity that  was  regal,  she  seemed  to  him  the  quint- 
essence of  feminine  grace  and  queenly  beauty. 

Her  face  was  pale  as  marble  and  stern  as  Fate  ; 
but  in  her  wondrous  eyes  was  a  longing  that  wooed 
him ;  that  brought  his  breath  in  quick,  convulsive 
gasps  ;  that  made  his  heart  beat  faster,  and  that 
spread  over  the  pallor  of  his  cheeks  a  flush  that 


burned  like  fever.  He  stretched  forth  his  hand  and 
clasped  her  long,  taper  fingers  and  held  them,  cool 
as  stone,  in  his  feverish  grasp. 

When  some  time  after  the  doctor  came  in  to  re- 
arrange the  bandages  on  his  injured  head,  and 
found  him  with  his  eyes  open,  gazing,  a  pleased 
smile  on  his  lips,  and  his  fingers  nervously  reach- 
ing out  for  the  hand  which  had  suddenly  eluded 
him,  the  professional  man  looked  grave,  and  a 
tear  trembled  for  a  moment  on  his  lashes. 

"  Doctor,"  the  patient  pleaded,  in  a  voice  so 
weak  as  to  be  scarcely  heard  even  in  the  still- 
ness of  this  darkened  room,  "  tell  me  her  name. 
She  is  my  nurse,  is  she  not  1  She  will  not  leave 
me.  Not  for  a  moment,  doctor.  Don't  let  her  go 
from  me." 

The  doctor,  in  kindly  tone,  humoured  him  as  best 
he  could. 

"She  will  be  with  you  always,"  he  said,  and 
then  his  face  grew  still  more  grave,  and  other 
tears  followed  the  first,  rolling  down  his  furrowed 
cheeks  and  dropping  on  the  counterpane. 

When  at  last  the  doctor  withdrew  into  the  cur- 
tained embrasure  of  one  of  the  windows  to  await 
the  end,  which  now  appeared  to  him  inevitable 
she  returned  and  knelt  by  the  sufferer's  bedside, 
listening  eagerly  to  the  murmured  love  passages 
which  he  addressed  to  her,  to  snatches  of  amorous 
verse  and  quotations  from  the  prose  and  sentimen- 
talists of  all  times  and  all  climes. 

"Tell  me  your  name,"  he  urged,  as  he  pressed  his 
lips  to  her  chilled  hand  and  stroked  her  long, 
shining  black  tresses  ;  "  tell  me,  that  I  may  rhyme 
it  with  tender  words  of  true  love  and  deepest 
devotion." 

She  smiled  as  she  denied  him. 

"  No,  no,"  she  said,  "do  not  ask  me.  It  is  because 
you  do  not  know  me  that  you  care  for  me." 

But  her  refusal  made  him  all  the  more  eager. 
His  voice  had  become  still  weaker,  but  in  dis- 
jointed sentences  he  continued  his  pleading.  His 
hands  were  reaching  now  nervously  towards  her 
face,  which  he  longed  to  caress. 

"  Come  closer,"  he  whispered,  "  closer— and  tell 
me — your  name — and — that  you  love  me." 

She  moved  nearer  to  him,  the  passion  in  her 
eyes  blazing,  her  thin  cold  lips  parted.  About 
his  racked  and  bruised  body  she  stretched  her 
long  white  arms,  enfolding  him  in  her  strong 
embrace.    Her  mouth  was  close  to  his. 

"  I  love  you,"  she  said,  and  the  words  sounded  to 
him  like  sweetest  music. 

"  I  love  you,"  she  repeated,  and  her  lips  were  on 
his. 

His  frame  quivered  under  the  fury  of  her  caress. 
His  breast  expanded  with  a  long,  deep-drawn 
breath  ;  in  his  eyes  was  the  staring  frenzy  of  mad 
desire. 

"And  my  name,"  she  went  on,  as  she  clasped  him 
still  more  closely  in  her  long,  ravenous  arms,  and 
my  name  is  " 

The  doctor  finished  the  sentence.  The  deep- 
drawn  breath  had  reached  his  listening  ears.  He 
had  risen  from  his  place  in  the  curtained  em- 
brasure and  had  approached  the  bed. 

"Death!"  he  said. 

F 
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THE  SEARCH  LIGHT. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  BIRDS. 

Pall  Mall  Budget,  London. 


HE  population  of  Cloud-Cuckoo-Town 
had  warlike  hearts,  but  kept  their 
anger  for  the  high  gods  only,  if  we 
remember  right,  and  withheld  their 
beaks  and  claws  from  one  another  ; 
and  the  nightingale  won  more  by  his 
singing  than  the  hoopoe  by  his  bluster. 
As  in  Athens  then,  as  in  Limehouse 
to-day,  a  Pall  Mall  Budget  Aristophanes,  who  has 
just  returned  from  Nephelokokkygia,  announces 
that  its  people  still  pipes,  and  pecks  not,  though 
the  human  visitors  have  much  changed  their  char- 
acter.   This  is  his  report : — 

"  Are  all  up  as  is  a-comin'  % "  shouted  the  man  at 
the  top  of  the  stairs.  "  Yuss  ; "  yelled  the  man  at 
the  bottom.  The  man  at  the  top  closed  the  door 
carefully,  from  the  inside,  and  stood  with  his  back 
against  it,  saying  at  the  same  time,  "  All  in."  It 
did  not  seem  as  if  many  more  could  get  in.  The  room 
was  about  twelve  feet  square,  and  had  a  ceiling 
that  matched  the  locality,  which  was  Limehouse. 
There  were  seven  benches  in  the  room.  Upon  each 
of  six  of  these  sat  six  men.  In  front  of  the  bench 
which  occupied  the  centre  of  the  room  was  a  small 
wTooden  table. 

This  table  was  sacred  to  the  owners  of  the  two 
linnets  that  were  about  to  sing  against  each  other. 
When  the  door  was  closed  the  two  owners  stood 
against  the  only  wall  against  which  the  audience 
was  not  leaning. 

On  this  wall,  about  two  feet  apart,  and  about 
seven  feet  from  the  floor,  were  two  stout  nails. 
The  men  stood  under  these  nails.  One  of  them 
held  a  cage  in  his  hands.  The  other  had  his  cage 
under  his  coat.  The  cages  were  of  wood  and  wire. 
They  were  about  eight  inches  high,  and  of  the  same 
depth,  and  about  three  inches  wide.  The  front 
was  of  brass  wire  and  so  was  the  right  side.  The 
back  and  left  side  were  of  wood,  so  that  when  the 
cages  were  in  position  the  birds  could  not  see  each 
other,  and  be  induced  to  neglect  business  by  staring 
at  each  other. 

In  the  front  of  each  cage  was  a  small  semicircular 
brass  tub,  generally  full  of  water,  but  during  a 
contest  containing  nothing  but  nothing.  Inside  the 
cage,  on  the  right  side,  was  a  trough  filled  with 
seed. 

This,  during  a  contest,  was  covered  by  a  brass 
slide,  as  no  linnet,  no  matter  how  well  trained, 
could  be  expected  to  warble  for  fifteen  minutes 
without  sticking  his  diminutive  bill  in  the  trough 
if  it  were  left  uncovered. 

At  right  angles  to  the  table  in  the  centre  of  the 
room  was  another  table.  At  this  sat  three  men, 
who  had  pieces  of  chalk  in  their  right  hands  and 
short  clay  pipes  in  their  mouths.  On  the  table  in 
front  of  the  man  who  was  nearest  the  birds  lay  a 
silver  watch,  the  carrying  of  which  with  any  con- 
siderable degree  of  regularity  would  make  a  delicate 
person  round-shouldered. 

This  man  would  have  been  a  Viking  had  he  been 


born  a  thousand  years  sooner.  A  great  shock  of 
curly  brown  hair  was  not  more  than  half  hidden  by 
a  rough  cloth  cap.  From  under  a  tawny  moustache 
poured  streams  of  smoke  at  regular  intervals.  A 
pair  of  lazy-looking  brown  eyes  glanced  now  at  the 
watch  and  now  at  the  audience.  The  latter  was  as 
solemn  as  the  first  five  minutes  of  a  wake  of  more 
than  usual  importance.  There  wasn't  a  collar  in  it. 
Around  every  neck  was  a  bird's-eye  neckerchief, 
and  upon  every  face  was  an  expression  of  con- 
centrated interest,  mingled  with  a  strong  dash  of 
ferocity. 

The  men  sat  close  together.  Nearly  all  of  them 
smoked.  As  there  was  only  one  window  in  the 
room,  and  that  was  shut,  the  smoke  soon  grew  so- 
thick  that  I  was  in  danger  of  strangling.  The 
audience  paid  no  attention  to  it.  I  coughed  once. 
The  man  with  the  watch  said  "  Order  "  in  a  voice  so 
gruff,  and  the  eyes  that  were  turned  upon  me  con- 
tained so  unpleasant  a  glare,  that  I  decided  to 
burst  a  blood-vessel  in  preference  to  risking  another 
cough. 

"  Wot  er  we  a-wy ting  for  1 "  suddenly  asked  the 
man  who  carried  his  bird  under  his  coat. 

"  Yer  haint  got  an  onlooker  yet,  'av'  yer  1 " 
inquired  the  man  who  held  his  cage  in  his  right 
hand.  His  tone  was  sneering.  'The  other  man  said 
he  could  manage  to  spend  the  evening  without  one. 
The  man  of  the  sneer  said  he  hoped  Providence 
would  destroy  his  sight  if  the  match  were  permitted 
to  proceed  without  onlookers.  He  furthermore 
averred  that  while  there  was  no  particular  need  of 
an  onlooker  in  his  case,  the  other  man,  he  was  abso- 
lutely certain,  would  steal  the  room  if  he  weren't 
watched. 

Several  more  compliments  of  a  lurid  character 
were  passed  round,  and  I  was  beginning  to  feel 
that  blood  would  soon  flow  when  the  Timekeeper 
settled  the  dispute  by  appointing  two  onlookers, 
The  duty  of  these  was  to  keep  count  of  the  various- 
"  chalks  "  illegally  placed  upon  the  centre  table  by 
the  owners  of  the  birds.  Each  full-throated  warble 
is  equivalent  to  one  chalk. 

"  Get  ready,"  said  the  Timekeeper.  The  two  men 
moved  the  cages  gently  up  and  down. 

"  Thirty  seconds,"  said  the  Timekeeper.  The 
cages  were  slid  up  the  wall  slowly  until  the  nails 
were  almost  reached. 

"Time!"  said  the  Timekeeper.  The  two  cages 
were  hung  upon  the  two  nails  at  the  same  instant^ 
and  in  another  moment  the  two  men  were  sitting 
at  the  table,  facing  their  birds,  and  chalk  in  hand. 
The  silence  in  the  room  was  deep  enough  for 
drowning  purposes.  The  smoke  was  thick  enough 
to  lean  against.  The  Timekeeper  looked  at  the 
hands  of  the  two  men  and  never  took  his  eyes  off 
them,  except  when  he  made  a  chalk  for  every  ten 
chalks  that  each  of  them  made.  The  man  with  the 
sneer  was  named  Bill.  'Any  was  the  name  of  the 
other  man. 

"  Tuck-tuck- whizzy  "  said  Bill's  linnet  five  seconds 
after  it  had  been  hung  on  the  nail.  Bill  smiled, 
and  made  a  chalk  mark  on  the  table.  "Tolick- 
joey,"  said  'Arry's  linnet.  That  did  not  count, 
except  as  a  false  note,  so  'Arry's  linnet  did  not  get 
a  "  chalk"  for  it.    Bill's  bird  was  in  fine  form.  Irs 
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three  minutes  he  had  twenty  "  chalks  "  to  his  credit, 
while  'Arry's  bird  had  kept  solemn  silence  after  the 
first  false  note.  At  the  end  of  three  minutes,  how- 
ever, he  woke  up,  and  kept  'Arry  busily  engaged  in 
putting  down  chalks.  'Arry  sat  in  such  a  way 
that  his  onlooker  saw  only  the  back  of  his  hand, 
consequently  he  did  not  see  his  man  put  down  any 
"  chalks  "  at  all.  But  his  man  permitted  no  oppor- 
tunity to  slip. 

Bill  noticed  this  while  his  bird  was  taking  a  rest, 
and  'Arry's  was  sometimes  saying  "  Tuck-tuck- 
whizzy,"  and  sometimes  "  Tolick-joey,"  and  he  said, 
"  Yer  don't  know  how  ter  chalk,  does  yer  ? " 

"  Look  after  yer  own  bird,"  retorted  'Arry  ;  "yer 
don't  know  a  tuck-tuck- whizzy  from  a  tolick-joey." 

"  Order,"  cried  the  chairman. 

"  Tuck-tuck-whizzy,"  said  Bill's  bird.  Sometimes 
the  birds  warbled  at  the  same  time.  They  never 
sang  more  than  six  notes.  The  owners,  the  on- 
lookers, and  the  audience  found  no  difficulty  in 
determining  which  bird  sung,  or,  if  both  were  sing- 
ing at  once,  which  was  entitled  to  a  "  chalk  "  and 
which  had  made  a  false  note.  The  audience,  too, 
kept  count  without  chalk  just  as  correctly  as  the 
onlookers,  and  more  correctly  than  the  owners 
with  chalk.  Fourteen  minutes  having  elapsed,  the 
Timekeeper  said,  "  One  minute."  Every  ear  was 
strained  then  until  he  called  "Time,"  and  the 
match  was  over. 

"  Two  score  seventeen,"  shouted  Bill. 

"  Three  chalks  to  come  off  yer,"  said  his  onlooker. 

"Two  score  fourteen,"  shouted  'Arry. 

"  Yer  didn't  get  arf  of  'em,"  said  Bill.  The  sym- 
pathy of  the  audience  was  with  Bill ;  but,  as  the 
other  man's  onlooker  had  not  done  his  duty,  the 
Timekeeper  could  only  contest  "  a  draw."  As  Bill 
took  his  cage  off  the  nail  he  said  things  that  in 
some  circles  would  not  be  considered  polite.  In 
Limehouse  they  only  elicited  a  volley  of  hot  shot 
of  the  same  variety.  For  five  minutes  the  pot-boy 
was  almost  run  off  his  legs.  "  Bitter  "  was  the 
general  cry,  though  some  asked  for  it  with  a  dash 
of  Burton,  and  still  others  with  a  touch  of  gin. 

Fifteen  minutes  were  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
the  various  features  of  the  last  contest.  The  men 
spoke  about  the  birds  as  if  they  were  human 
beings.  They  said  that  such  and  such  a  bird 
"  were  a  coward,"  just  as  if  the  bird  were  a  man 
who  had  been  struck  on  one  cheek  and  immediately 
offered  the  other  to  the  smiter,  a  course  of  pro- 
cedure that  is  characterised  in  Limehouse  in 
language  that  cannot  be  repeated  here.  "  Gimme 
a  bloomin'  chaffinch  every  time,"  said  one  closely- 
cropped  gentleman.  He  added  that  there  was 
nothing  equal  to  the  "  Tolick-tolick-hickekay  "  of 
the  well-trained  chaffinch.  "  What's  the  matter 
with  Jimmy  Wray's  1 "  inquired  a  gentleman  who 
was  almost  baldheaded. 

Everybody  admitted  that  there  was  nothing  the 
matter  with  Mr.  Wray's  chaffinch,  the  bird  being 
down  stairs  hanging  in  the  bar  of  the  Forester's 
Arms.  This  particular  chaffinch  is  known  beyond 
the  limits  of  Limehouse,  and  not  a  night  passes 
that  the  owner  of  some  young  bird  does  not  bring 
it  and  ask  to  be  allowed  to  hang  it  under  the  Old 


Master.  The  latter,  it  seems,  possesses  a  very  short 
warble  ;  "nate"  they  call  it  in  Limehouse. 

There  is  money  in  a  short  warble,  for  the  shorter 
it  is  the  oftener  a  bird  can  score  in  a  given  time. 
There  are  linnets  that  can  do  eight  or  nine  scores 
in  fifteen  minutes.  These  are  not  only  naturally 
good  singers,  but  are  full  of  pluck.  Some  birds 
will  sing  beautifully  when  alone,  but  when  matched 
against  others  will  be  dumb  as  a  clam. 

A  well-trained  chaffinch  can  do  a  score  a  minute. 
They  count  in  the  old-fashioned  way  at  bird-singing 
contests.  The  "  Green-Eyed  Monster  "  is  a  chaffinch 
known  all  over  Limehouse  and  far  beyond  its 
limits.  He  has  done  twenty- two  scores  in  thirty 
minutes.  The  moment  his  cage  is  hung  on  a  nail 
he  bursts  into  song,  and  he  seldom  stops  to  take 
breath  until  "  Time  "  is  called. 

The  second  contest  resulted  in  a  walk-over.  Bill 
entered  the  ring  again,  but  with  another  bird.  His 
antagonist  was  the  onlooker  of  his  opponent  in  the 
first  match.  The  Timekeeper  having  cried  "  Time," 
the  birds  were  put  on  the  nail,  and  the  men  took 
their  seats  at  the  table.  Bill's  bird  preserved  a 
dignified  silence.  The  other  warbled  as  if  for  dear 
life,  and  kept  its  owner  busy  putting  down  chalks. 
For  five  minutes  Bill  looked  up  at  his  bird.  Th<? 
bird  looked  down  at  him.  The  other  bird  did  ah 
the  warbling. 

Then  Bill  leaned  his  head  on  his  left  hand.  With 
the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  Bill  played  with  the 
bit  of  chalk.  He  was  a  great,  big,  hulking  fellow, 
with  a  hand  like  a  ham.  Ten  minutes  passed. 
Bill's  bird  had  not  uttered  a  note.  Suddenly  a  man 
who  sat  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  room,  a  long 
way  from  Bill,  said,  "Aint  yer  short  of  chalk, 
Bill?"  For  several  seconds  the  audience  looked 
apoplectic,  being  afraid  to  laugh.  Bill  said  nothing 
for  three  minutes,  when  the  match  was  almost 
finished.  Then  lifting  his  head  and  looking  at  his 
bird  he  said  in  tones  that  made  the  lath  and  plaster 
shiver, 

"  Wait  till  I  gets  yer  ome." 


The  lady  journalist  is  not  to  obtain  a  footing  in 
Japan.  The  Japanese  House  of  Legislature  has 
just  decided  that  women  are  not  fitted  for  the 
work  of  either  editors  or  publishers,  and  has  con- 
sequently passed  a  regulation  to  the  effect  that  no 
one  is  to  hold  a  post  of  this  kind  except  a  male 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

When  the  Russian  Press  Censor  wishes  to  show 
his  disapproval  of  the  contents  of  any  particular 
paper,  his  first  step  is  to  withdraw  from  it  per- 
mission to  publish  advertisements.  This  naturally 
does  not  tend  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  the 
journal,  not  that  that  matters  a  great  deal,  for  it 
is  merely  a  preliminary  to  complete  suppression. 

The  latest  regulation  passed  by  this  official  is  to 
the  effect  that  all  Polish  novelists  must  submit 
their  manuscripts  to  him  before  they  are  passed  on 
to  a  publisher.  Under  these  circumstances,  Polish 
literature  is  not  likely  to  receive  any  great  impetus 
just  at  present. 
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BIRDSTUFFING. 

Scottish  Leader,  Edinburgh, 


t;  J§||ik  1RDSTUFFING  is  a  peculiar  business," 
UteS^T    sa*c^  a  Promment  Edinburgh  taxider- 
GsM&rC     mist  to  us  the  other  day,  "  and  a  risky 
?3§8r     one  f°r  outsiders  to   write  about. 

Many  an  article  has  been  written  on 
-lapr       it,  but  the  writers  have  mostly  been 
^         laughed    at."     There  is  undoubted 
truth  in  these  remarks.    Articles  on 
"Birds,  and  how  to  stuff  them,"  are  of  common 
apj)earance,  and  most  likely  not  two  will  be  found 
to  agree.    The  reason  of  such  diversity  is  not  far  to 
seek.     In  Scotland,  professional  birdstuffers  are 
scarce,  though  doubtless  there  are  thousands  of 
amateurs  ;  and  each  workman  has  his  own  special 
system. 

Improved  methods  are  continually  being  dis- 
covered, and  the  faults  of  the  article  writers  re- 
ferred to  are  the  assumption  of  authority  and  an 
uncompromising  assertion  of  the  superiority  of 
their  own  pet  ideas.  Most  of  them  have  the  hand 
of  the  amateur  with  the  voice  of  the  professional. 
The  inner  circle  is  inclined  to  smile  at  the  ambi- 
tious taxidermist  who  rushes  into  print,  for  the 
professional  birdstuffer,  though  not  by  any  means 
an  etiquette-ridden  personage,  likes  to  keep  his 
thumb  on  his  ways  of  working. 

Birdstuffing  is  neither  an  art  nor  a  science,  but 
a  pleasant  and  natural  combination  of  both.  It 
demands  from  its  votary  a  knowledge  of  natural 
history  and  a  smattering  of  botany  ;  and  in  the 
grouping  and  setting  up  of  birds  in  a  case,  it  exer- 
cises the  pictorial  or  artistic  faculty.  The  bird- 
stuffer must  be  of  observant  habits,  and  smart  in 
the  "uptak"  as  they  say,  but,  even  with  these 
essential  qualities,  proficiency  can  only  be  attained 
after  long  study. 

The  process  of  preservation,  however,  is  simple 
enough,  and  the  operation  of  skinning,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  made  all  the  more  clearly  by  a  free 
sprinkling  of  plaster  of  Paris,  can  be  learned  with 
a  little  practice.  After  skinning,  not  a  particle  of 
flesh  must  be  left  on  the  bones  or  skull,  and  the 
skull  is  carefully  washed  with  a  preparation  of 
arsenical  soap. 

Then  when  the  skin  has  been  thoroughly  cured 
the  stuffers  work  begins.  A  start  is  made  with 
the  head  and  neck,  and  at  the  outset,  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  of  the  task  confronts  the  work- 
man. How  thick  must  he  make  the  neck  ?  This 
is  what  he  has  to  answer.  Were  he  to  pile  on  the 
tow,  he  might  expand  the  neck  to  almost  half  the 
size  of  the  body,  but,  as  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
bird,  he  must,  like  the  sculptor  and  the  artist,  work 
according  to  the  anatomy  of  the  specimen,  and  to 
do  this  his  knowledge  of  natural  history,  especially 
in  so  far  as  it  deals  with  the  proportions  and 
contour  of  the  bird,  stands  him  in  good  stead.  But 
to  return  to  the  stuffing  ;  the  skin  of  the  neck  is 
turned  inside  out. 

A  piece  of  wire,  the  length  of  the  bird,  is  then 
taken  and  wrapped  in  a  coating  of  tow  till  the 
proper  thickness  is  attained,  the  appearance  of  the 


wire  with  the  tow  on,  being  exactly  that  of  the 
head  of  the  Cats'  Tail  bulrush.  This  is  fitted  into 
the  skull,  and  then  the  outline  of  the  head  is  made 
with  tow  and  a  kind  of  stucco.  Eyes  are  next  put 
in,  and  the  skin  turned  over.  A  sort  of  kite-like 
framework  of  wire  is  then  formed,  wires  being  passed 
through  the  wings  and  feet. 

These  useful  members  require  little  stuffing,  and, 
when  this  little  is  done,  the  body  is  ready  for 
filling  in.  A  model  of  the  body  is  first  made,  straw 
being  used  for  a  large,  soft  meadow  hay  for  a. 
medium  sized,  and  tow  for  a  small  bird.  The  model 
is  placed  inside  the  bird,  and  any  aching  voids  that 
still  remain  are  filled  with  tow.  The  opening, 
which,  it  should  have  been  said,  is  made  in  the 
breast,  is  then  stitched  up.  The  birdstuffer  must 
now  decide  in  what  position  the  bird  is  to  be  placed 
so  as  to  show  to  the  best  advantage. 

If  it  is  to  be  put  in  a  case  with  other  birds,  a 
rough  sketch  must  be  made  of  the  case  as  a  whole,, 
and  the  birds  set  up  in  their  proper  relations. 
Having  fixed  the  position,  the  birdstuffer  next 
arranges  the  feathers. 

This  is  a  laborious  task.  A  very  intimate- 
acquaintance  with  the  appearance  of  birds  is 
necessary  for  it.  Every  feather  has  to  be  gone 
over  separately  and  placed  in  its  proper  position. 
In  the  case  of  a  complex-coloured  bird  this  work 
is  rendered  more  difficult  in  so  far,  as  the  lady  cor- 
respondent would  say,  a  certain  scheme  of  colour 
has  to  be  produced. 

The  taxidermist  must  play  the  part  of  the  beak 
in  the  living  bird,  and,  to  be  able  to  do  this,  a  cer- 
tain artistic  faculty,  a  knowledge  of  plumage  and 
the  habits  of  the  birds  are  required.  Is  he  to  put 
the  bird  in  the  fighting  attitude,  crouching  with  it- 
feathers  loose,  and  its  head  threatening  ;  or  feed- 
ing, with  the  body  leaning  forward,  the  feathers 
smooth  and  the  head  expectantly  watchful ;  or 
listening,  with  craned  neck,  and  head  quaintly 
turned  to  the  side,  body  attenuated  looking,  and 
foot  raised  in  mid  step— who  could  depict  such 
attitudes  and  arrange  the  feathers  accordingly  but 
a  close  student  of  the  habits  of  the  birds  and  their 
appearances  1 

To  keep  the  feathers  in  their  position  cotton 
thread  is  passed  over  them,  and  the  bird  is  then 
allowed  to  dry.  The  thread  can  thereafter  be 
removed,  and,  with  a  little  touching-up  of  the 
beak  and  claws  with  paint  and  varnish,  the  bird 
is  passed  out  of  the  stuffer's  hands. 

The  setting-up  of  the  bird  on  a  rock  or  in  a  case 
may  not  necessarily  be  the  work  of  the  bird- 
stuffer, but  it  comes  within  the  bird  stuffer's  busi- 
ness. In  the  arrangement  of  a  case,  the  artistic 
faculty,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  is  brought 
into  play.  The  "  rock  "  or  "  ground  "  is  first  selected 
and  built  up. 

For  this  purpose  many  stuffers  use  cork,  but  this 
gives  rather  apudding-stone appearance,  and  fails  to 
bring  out  any  idea  of  dignity  or  strength.  One  of 
the  best  materials  probably  is  carpet-paper,  which, 
being  soaked  and  glued  over  a  wood  or  pasteboard 
outline,  hardens  into  a  quite  solid-looking  mass  for 
a  foundation.  . 

This  is  next  coated  with  a  mixture  of  whiting . 
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and  glue,  and  then  sprinkled  over  with  sand,  to 
give  it  the  required  rough  appearance.  After  again 
being  allowed  to  dry,  the  "  rock  "  is  painted  and  the 
moss  and  grass  put  on.  Necessarily  the  nature  of 
the  vegetation  used  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
bird.  Seaweed  in  a  case  of  grouse  or  snipe  amongst 
heather  would  be  equally  ridiculous  and  unnatural. 
This  work  of  selecting  vegetation  is  often  a  more 
difficult  matter  than  at  first  might  appear.  One 
birdstuffer  we  know  spent  a  year  collecting  material 
and  information  about  the  habits  of  the  golden 
eagle,  two  specimens  of  which  he  was  fitting  into  a 
case. 

The  result  of  his  labours  was  a  magnificent  scene. 
Indeed,  the  pictures  which  the  birdstuffer  can  pro- 
duce in  his  cases  render  this  part  of  the  work 
X)eculiarly  interesting.  What,  for  example,  could  1  >e 
daintier  than  a  brace  of  ptarmigan  in  the  snow, 
ducks  on  the  water  with  their  hairy  brood  around 
them,  or  the  tall,  stalking  heron  feet-deep  in  water 
in  search  of  its  silvery  prey  ;  what  wilder  than  the 
golden  eagle,  looking  out  from  its  dark-shadowed 
eyrie,  or  the  grim  cormorant  on  the  watery  ledge 
of  some  bleak  headland  ? 


AUTOMATIC   MACHINES  AND 
SUNDAY  WORK. 

Nutiden,  Copenhagen. 

THE  law  recently  passed  in  Germany,  regulating 
Sunday  work,  has  led  to  a  peculiar  difficulty 
in  connection  with  automatic  machines,  owing  to 
an  endeavour  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to 
bring  the  machines  within  the  provisions  of  the 
law. 

Clause  41  directs  that  all  trading  concerns  shall 
be  closed  during  certain  hours  on  Sunday,  but 
hotels,  public-houses,  theatres,  and  music-halls,  and 
also  all  amusements  are  considered  to  be  outside  the 
scope  of  the  Act. 

The  machines  set  up  in  hotels  and  such  places  for 
the  supply  of  matches,  cigars,  etc.,  obviously  are 
not  affected,  because  it  matters  not  whether  it  be 
a  man  or  a  machine  which  makes  the  supply  ; 
but  if  the  proprietor  of  a  shop  which  is  closed  by 
law  places  outside  his  establishment  one  of  these 
machines  from  which  can  be  obtained  the  goods, 
or  some  of  them,  sold  in  the  shop,  then  the  machine 
is  just  as  much  a  trading  concern  as  the  shop 
itself  and  must  not  "work"  during  the  prohibited 
hours. 

Weighing  machines,  automatic  peep-shows,  shoot- 
ing-galleries, and  the  like,  are  "  amusements,"  and 
do  not  come  under  the  law,  say  the  authorities  ; 
but  those  who  oppose  the  action  of  the  officials  con- 
tend that  the  machines  which  supply  them  with 
cigars,  sweets,  etc.,  are  ministering  to  the  amusement 
of  those  who  patronise  them,  just  as  much  as  the 
weighing  machines. 

So  the  matter  stands,  and  as  the  machines  are 
used  to  a  very  large  extent  in  Germany,  the  situa- 
tion has  aroused  considerable  interest. 


BRAIN-WORK   AND  DIGESTION. 

Food,  New  York. 

Ck^lMlALY  and  stomach  must  work  harmoni- 
'^m^^^,  ously  together  if  the  best  results  are  to 
*]flK||)Fg    be  obtained.    Brain  exhaustion  and  con- 
tinuous  depressing  emotions,  worry,  and 
anxiety,  cause  derangement  of  digestion, 
by  retarding  the  secretion  of  fluids  upon 
4         which  digestion  depends. 

On  the  other  hand,  food  in  insufficient 
or  in  excessive  quantities,  and  indigestible  food, 
affects  the  brain  by  causing  sluggishness  of  thought 
and  diminution  of  mental  vigour.  Brain  and 
stomach  cannot  perform  their  functions  to  the  best 
advantage  simultaneously. 

During  the  process  of  digestion  the  stomach 
requires  more  blood  than  at  other  times,  and  a  part 
of  this  extra  supply  is  drawn  from  the  brain.  If 
the  brain  be  forced  to  work  during  the  period  of 
active  digestion,  the  stomach  will  be  deprived  of  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  blood  required.  Mental 
activity  necessitates  an  increased  flow  of  blood  to 
the  brain ;  and  as  thought  is  to  a  certain  extent 
controlled  by  the  will,  while  digestion  is  not,  it 
follows  that  when  thought  and  digestion  are  carried 
on  together,  the  brain  will  always  take  the  blood 
needed  by  the  stomach.  If  this  be  habitual,  it 
soon  leads  to  pronounced  dyspepsia  ;  and  chronic 
dyspepsia,  in  its  turn,  by  irritation  of  the  nervous 
system,  incapacitates  even  an  abnormally  vigorous 
brain. 

Breakfast  should  be  finished  an  hour  and  a  half 
before  active  mental  work  begins.  Reading  the 
papers  and  a  moderate  walk,  leisurely  conducted, 
are  rather  calculated  to  assist  than  to  retard  diges- 
tion. Violent  exercise,  immediately  following  a 
meal,  should  be  avoided. 

The  man  who  goes  from  his  lunch  to  any  work 
demanding  concentration  of  thought  and  clearness 
of  intellect  should  make  the  selection  of  his  luncheon, 
a  study,  and  should  neither  deprive  himself  of 
food  which  his  system  requires,  nor  indulge  in  a 
diet  which,  while  it  pleases  the  palate,  cannot  fail 
either  to  result  in  mental  hebetude  while  the 
process  of  digestion  is  progressing,  or,  if  the  brain 
is  made  to  work,  the  sowing  of  the  seeds  of 
dyspepsia. 

Such  food  as  plain  soups,  cold  chicken,  lettuce, 
rice,  sandwiches  of  beef  or  lamb,  bread  and  butter, 
and  plain  cake  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  preserve 
nutrition,  and  yet  so  readily  assimilated  that 
brain-work  does  not  materially  interfere  with  their 
digestion.  Alcohol  in  any  form  should  not  be 
taken  ;  and  pastry  and  ice-cream  should  be  espe- 
cially avoided.  Fifteen  minutes  should  be  spent 
in  light  reading  or  conversation  before  severe 
mental  labour  is  begun.  A  light  cigar  immediately 
after  lunch  aids  digestion. 

It  is  in  the  evening,  when  work  is  done,  that  the 
substantial  meal  of  the  day  should  be  taken.  Re- 
strictions in  regard  to  articles  of  diet  at  this  time 
are  not,  as  a  rule,  necessary  ;  though,  of  course,  the 
stomach  should  not  be  overloaded.  The  diet, 
however,  should  be  generous,  and  the  surroundings 
enjoyable. 
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THE   PIECE   OF  BREAD. 

Echo,  ■  


Paris. 


HE  young  Due  de  Hardimont  was 
passing  some  days  at  Aix  in  Savoy, 
when,  glancing  carelessly  over  the 
paper  one  morning  just  after  byeak- 
fast,  he  read  there  the  news  of  the 
disaster  of  Eichshoffen. 

He  emptied  his  glass  of  Chartreuse, 
laid  his  napkin  down  on  the  restaurant 
table,  , gave  his  valet  orders  to  pack  his  trunks,  took 
the  express  two  hours  later  for  Paris,  and  hurried 
to  the  recruiting  office  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting 
in  a  regiment  of  the  line. 

Now,  though  the  Due  de  Hardimont  had  led  an 
■enervating  life,  there  were  occasions  on  which  he 
could  not  forget  that  Enguerraud  de  Hardimont 
died  of  the  plague  at  Tunis  on  the  same  day  with 
St.  Louis,  that  Jean  de  Hardimont  commanded 
•  the  Great  Companies  under  Du  Guesclin,  and  that 
Francois  Henri  de  Hardimont  was  killed  while 
making  a  charge  with  Maison  Kouge  at  Fontenoy : 
and  so,  when  the  young  Duke  learned  that  a  battle 
had  been  lost  by  the  French  on  French  soil,  he  felt 
the  blood  mount  to  his  forehead,  and  experienced 
for  the  moment  a  horrible  sensation,  as  if  he  had 
just  received  a  slap  in  the  face. 

Thus  it  was  that  in  the  early  part  of  November  of 
1870,  having  re-entered  Paris  with  his  regiment,  which 
formed  part  of  the  Corps  of  Vinery,  Henri  de 
Hardimont,  Fusilier,  third  man  of  the  second  line, 
and  member  of  the  Jockey  Club,  formed,  with  his 
company,  part  of  the  main  guard  in  front  of  the 
redoubt  of  the  Hautes  Bruyeres,  a  position  fortified 
in  haste  and  protected  by  the  cannon  of  the  fort  of 
;Bicetre. 

The  scene  was  a  desolate  one — a  road  flanked  by 
-stunted  trees,  and  broken  up  by  muddy  by-paths 
traversing  the  sickly-looking  fields  of  the  suburbs, 
and  on  one  side  of  this  road  a  deserted  inn,  an  inn 
■with  arbours,  of  which  the  soldiers  had  made  their 
guard-house. 

An  engagement  had  taken  place  there  a  few  days 
before  ;  the  grape  shot  had  cut  asunder  several  of 
the  saplings  by  the  road-side,  and  they  all  bore  on 
their  bark  the  white  scars  left  by  the  shot.  As  to 
the  house  itself,  its  aspect  made  one  shudder  ;  the 
roof  had  been  sunk  in  by  a  shell,  and  the  walls,  of  the 
colour  of  muddy  wine,  looked  as  if  they  had  been 
painted  with  blood. 

The  empty  arbours,  roofed  by  a  network  of  dark 
branches  ;  the  casks  turned  bottom  upwards  ;  the 
swing,  the  cords  of  which  creaked  in  the  wind,  and 
"the  words  over  the  door  defaced  by  balls,  "  Private 
rooms  ;  Vermouth  ;  Wine  sixty  centimes  a  litre  " — 
which  served  as  a  frame  to  the  picture  of  a  dead 
rabbit  with  two  billiard  cues  crossed  and  tied  to- 
gether by  a  ribbon  underneath,  all  recalled  with 
cruel  irony  the  Sunday  pleasures  of  the  people  in 
days  gone  by.  And  overhead  a  dreary  winter  sky, 
across  which  were  passing  large  leaden  clouds — a 
sky  low,  gloomy,  and  threatening. 

At  the  door  of  the  inn  the  young  duke  stood 
-motionless,  his  chassepot  slung  across  his  shoulder, 
his  kepi  drawn  over  his  eyes,  his  benumbed  hands 


thrust  into  the  pockets  of  his  red  trousers,  shivering 
inside  the  sheepskin  cloak.  He  had  given  himself 
up  to  gloomy  meditation,  the  soldier  of  defeat,  and 
was  watching  with  heartbroken  glance  the  line  of 
hills  fading  away  in  the  mist,  above  which  arose,  in 
rapid  succession,  accompanied  each  time  by  a  de- 
tonation, the  white  puffs  of  smoke  of  the  Krupp 
cannon. 

All  at  once  he  was  conscious  of  a  sensation  of 
hunger.  He  knelt  down  on  one  knee  and  took  from 
his  knapsack,  w^hich  rested  against  the  wall  beside 
him,  a  large  piece  of  ammunition  bread,  then,  as  he 
had  lost  his  knife,  he  broke  it  off,  bit  by  bit,  with 
his  teeth,  and  ate  it  slowly. 

But  after  a  few  mouthf  uls  he  had  had  enough  ; 
the  bread  was  hard  and  had  a  bitter  taste.  And 
there  would  be  no  fresh  bread  until  to-morrow's 
distribution,  and  then  only  in  case  the  commissariat 
should  think  fit  to  distribute  it. 

The  profession  was,  in  truth,  at  times  a  rather 
rough  one  ;  and  all  at  once  there  came  to  mind  the 
thought  of  what  he  used  to  call  his  hygienic  break- 
fasts, when,  on  the  morning  after  a  supper  of  a  too 
stimulating  character,  he  would  sit  opposite  a 
window  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Cafe  Anglais, 
and  order— good  Heavens  I  the  merest  trifle — an 
omelette  with  asparagus,  and  the  head  waiter, 
knowing  his  habits,  would  place  on  the  table  a 
slender  bottle  of  old  Seville,  resting  softly  in  a 
basket,  and  uncork  it  carefully.  That  was-  a 
pleasant  time,  after  all,  and  he  would  never  be  able 
to  accustom  himself  to  these  scanty  rations  and 
miserable  fare. 

And  in  a  moment  of  impatience  the  young  man 
flung  the  rest  of  the  piece  of  bread  he  had  been 
eating  in  the  mud. 

At  the  same  instant  a  private  of  the  line  came 
out  of  the  ruin  ;  he  stooped  down,  picked  up  the 
piece  of  bread,  withdrew  a  few  steps,  wiped  the 
mud  from  it  with  his  sleeve,  and  began  to  devour^it 
eagerly.  Henri  de  Hardimont  was  ahWdy 
ashamed  of  his  action,  and  gazed  with  pity  at  the 
poor  fellow  who  had  given  proof  of  so  good  an 
appetite.  He  was  a  tall  and  loosely  built  youth, 
with  feverish  eyes  and  a  1  beard  that  betrayed  a 
recent  sojourn  in  the  hospital,  and  so  thin  that  his 
shoulder-blades  were  sharply  defined  through  the 
cloth  of  his  well-worn  cape. 

"  You  seem  to  be  very  hungry,  comrade,"  said  the 
duke,  approaching  the  soldier. 

"As  you  see,"  responded  the  latter,  with  his 
mouth  full. 

"  Forgive  me,  then  ;  if  I  had  known  you  would 
like  to  eat  it,  I  should  not  have  thrown  away  my 
bread." 

"  There  is  no  harm  done,"  replied  the  soldier;  "  I 
am  not  so  very  delicate  in  my  tastes." 

"No  matter,"  said  the  nobleman;  "what  I  did 
was  wrong,  and  I  reproach  myself  for  it.  But  I  do 
not  want  you  to  take  away  with  you  a  bad  opinion 
of  me,  and  as  I  have  some  old  cognac  in  my 
canteen — parbleu,  we  will  come  and  drink  it 
together." 

The  man  had  finished  eating.  The  duke  and  he 
each  took  a  swallow  of  brandy  in  turn — the 
acquaintance  was  made. 
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"And  you  are  called  1"  inquired  the  soldier 

of  his  comrade. 

"  Hardimont,"  responded  the  duke,  suppressing 
his  title  and  the  prefix  to  his  name.  "And 
you?" 

"Jean  Victor.  I  have  only  recently  joined  the 
company  — I've  just  left  the  ambulance  —  I  was 
wounded  at  Chatillon.  Ah,  it  was  very  pleasant  in 
the  ambulance;  the  nurse  gives  one  such  good 
horseflesh  soup.  But  I  had  only  a  scratch,  and  the 
major  gave  me  my  discharge.  So  much  the  worse 
for  me,  for  I  shall  now  begin  to  suffer  from  hunger 
as  before.  For,  whether  you  choose  to  believe  it  or 
not,  such  as  you  see  me  I  have  been  hungry  all  my 
life." 

This  statement,  made  to  a  voluptuary  who,  a 
moment  since,  had  been  remembering  with  regret 
the  cuisine  of  the  Cafe  Anglais,  was  a  terrible  one, 
and  the  Due  de  Hardimont  looked  at  his  com- 
panion with  an  astonishment  not  unmixed  with 
terror.  The  soldier  smiled  sorrowfully,  disclosing 
to  view  teeth  that  resembled  those  of  a  wolf — the 
teeth  of  a  man  who  suffered  from  hunger  habitually 
— and  whose  whiteness  contrasted  strongly  with 
his  clay-coloured  complexion.  Then,  as  if  compre- 
hending that  the  duke  was  waiting  for  some 
further  disclosures  : 

"  Stay,"  he  said.  "  Stay,  let  us  walk  a  little  up 
and  down  the  road  to  warm  our  feet,  and  I  will  tell 
you  things  such  as  I  daresay  you  have  never  heard 
before.  My  name  is  Jean  Victor — Jean  Victor,  and 
nothing  more,  for  I  am  a  foundling,  and  my  only 
happy  recollections  are  those  of  my  early  childhood 
at  the  asylum. 

"  The  bed-clothes  on  our  little  beds  in  the  dormi- 
tory were  always  clean  and  white  ;  we  played  in  a 
garden  under  the  shade  of  great  trees.  There  was  a 
good  sister  there,  young  and  pale  as  wax — she  was 
dying  of  consumption — whose  favourite  I  was,  and 
at  whose  side  I  preferred  walking  up  and  down  to 
playing  with  the  other  children,  for  she  would  draw 
me  to  her,  and  lay  her  thin,  hot  hand  on  my  fore- 
head. But  as  soon  as  I  was  twelve  years  old,  there 
was  nothing  then  but  misery  ! 

"The  directors  apprenticed  me  to  a  chairmender 
of  the  Faubourg  St.  Jacques.  This  is  not  a  trade, 
you  understand  ;  it  is  impossible  to  gain  one's  living 
at  it,  so  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  master  could 
entice  only  the  boys  of  the  Blind  Boys'  Asylum  to 
become  his  apprentices.  Then  it  was  that  I  first 
began  to  suffer  from  hunger.  The  master  and 
mistress — two  elderly  Limousians,  who  were  both 
afterward  murdered — were  terrible  misers,  and 
the  bread,  of  which  they  gave  us  a  little  piece  at 
every  meal,  was  kept  under  lock  and  key  the  rest  of 
the  time. 

"  And  in  the  evening,  at  supper,  you  should  have 
seen  the  mistress  in  her  black  cap,  heaving  a  sigh 
at  every  glance  she  stole  into  the  soup  tureen  when 
she  gave  us  our  soup.  The  two  other  apprentices, 
the  "  Blind  Boys,"  were  less  unhappy  than  I ;  she 
did  not  give  them  any  more  than  she  gave  me,  but 
at  least  they  coifM  not  see,  as  I  did,  her  look  of 
reproach  mingled  with  pain  when  she  handed  them 
their  plates. 

^."And  the  misfortune  was  that  I  had  always  had 


a  good  appetite.  Is  that  any  fault  of  mine  ?  I  ask. 
I  passed  three  years  of  this  apprenticeship— always,  i 
hungry.  Three  years  !  One  could  learn  the  busi-  ' 
ness  in  a  month,  but  the  directors  could  not  know 
everything,  and  did  not  suspect  that  the  boys  were 
imposed  upon.  Ah,  you  were  surprised  just  now  to 
see  me  take  the  bread  up  out  of  the  mud  ? 

"Well,  I  am  accustomed  to  that,  I  have  picked 
up  crusts  out  of  the  dirt,  and  when  they  were- 
too  dry  to  eat,  left  them  to  soak  all  night  in  my 
washbasin. 

"  There  were  sometimes  windfalls,  too— one  must 
be  just— the  bits  of  bread,  nibbled  at  the  end,  that 
the  schoolboys  would  take  from  their  lunch  basket  a 
and  throw  on  the  pavement,  as  they  came  out  of 
school.  I  tried  to  take  that  direction  as  often  as. 
I  could  in  doing  my  errands.  And  then,  when 
the  apprenticeship  was  over,  it  was  a  trade,  as  I 
have  said,  that  would  not  feed  a  man.  Ah,  I  tried 
many  other  things  in  turn. 

"  I  had  a  heart  for  work,  I  had  !  I  waited  on  the 
masons  ;  I  was  a  shop  boy,  a  furniture  polisher, 
and  I  don't  know  what  besides.  Bah  !  now,  there 
was  no  work  to  be  had,  again  I  lost  my  place.  In 
short,  I  never  had  enough  to  eat  to  satisfy  me. 
Ah  !  what  a  rage  I  have  sometimes  been  in,  passing 
by  a  baker's  shop  ? 

"Happily  for  me,  at  such  moments  I  always 
called  to  mind  the  kind  sister  of  the  asylum,  who 
so  often  advised  me  to  be  good,  and  I  would  fancy 
I  felt  the  heat  of  her  little  hand  on  my  forehead. 
At  last,  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  I  enlisted.  You 
know  as  well  as  I  do  that  the  soldier  has  barely 
sufficient  for  his  wants.  And  now— it  almost  makes 
one  laugh — the  siege  and  the  famine.  You  see  I 
spoke  the  truth  when  I  told  you  that  I  had  been 
always,  always  hungry  !  " 

The  young  duke  had  a  good  heart,  and  on  hearing 
this  terrible  plaint  uttered  by  a  man  like  himself, 
by  a  soldier  whose  uniform  made  him  his  equal,  he 
felt  profoundly  moved. 

"Jean  Victor,"  he  said,  "if  you  and  I  should 
survive  this  terrible  war,  we  shall  see  each  other 
again,  and  I  hope  to  be  of  service  to  you.  But  for 
the  present,  as  the  only  baker  at  the  advanced 
posts  is  the  corporal  in  ordinary,  and  as  my  ration 
of  bread  is  twice  too  large  for  my  appetite,  which 
is  not  a  very  robust  one,  it  is  agreed,  is  it  not,  we 
will  share  it  like  good  comrades?" 

The  hand-grasp  the  two  young  men  gave  each 
other  was  warm  and  close,  and,  as  they  were  worn 
out  by  the  guard  duty  and  by  night-watches,  they 
re-entered  the  parlour  of  the  inn,  where  a  dozer, 
soldiers  were  lying  on  a  heap  of  straw  on  the  floor, 
and  throwing  themselves  down  side  by  side,  they 
were  soon  fast  asleep. 

Towards  midnight  Jean  Victor  awoke,  probably 
through  hunger.  The  wind  had  swept  away  the 
clouds  from  the  face  of  the  heavens,  and  a  moon-  > 
beam,  penetrating  the  room  through  a  hole  in  the- 
roof,  illuminated  the  charming  blonde  head  of  the 
young  duke,  who  looked  like  a  sleeping  Endymion. 
Still  under  the  influence  of  the  feeling  aroused  in. 
his  breast  by  the  kindness  of  his  comrade,  Jean 
Victor  was  regarding  him  with  admiration,  when 
the  sergeant  of  the  platoon  opened  the  door,  and 
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called  over  the  names  of  the  five  men  who  were  to 
relieve  the  sentinels  of  the  advanced  guard.  The 
duke  was  one  of  these,  but  he  did  not  awaken  at 
the  sound  of  his  name. 

"  Get  up  !  Hardimont,"  repeated  the  sergeant,  in 
louder  tones. 

"  If  you  have  no  objection,  sergeant,"  said  Jean 
Victor,  rising  to  his  feet,  "  I  will  mount  guard  in 
his  place.  He  is  so  sound  asleep— and  he  is  my 
comrade." 

"As  you  will." 

And  the  five  men  having  left  the  room,  the  snor- 
ing began  anew. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards,  however,  shots,  rapid 
and  close  at  hand,  broke  the  silence  of  the  night.  In 
a  moment  every  man  was  on  his  feet,  the  soldiers 
sallied  forth  from  the  inn  with  cautious  footsteps, 
each  man's  hand  on  the  trigger  of  his  gun,  as  he 
gazed  eagerly  down  the  road  that  lay  white  in  the 
moonlight. 

"  But  what  is  the  hour,  then  ? "  asked  the  duke, 
"  I  was  to  mount  guard  to-night." 

"Jean  Victor  went  in  your  place,"  someone 
answered  him. 

At  this  moment  a  soldier  was  seen  running  up 
the  road. 

"  Well  ? "  they  cried  in  questioning  accents,  when 
he  stopped,  out  of  breath. 

"  The  Prussians  have  attacked  us.  We  are  to  fall 
back  on  the  redoubt." 

"  And  our  comrades  ? " 

"  They  are  coming —  all  but  that  poor  Jean 
Victor  " 

"  What  of  him  V  cried  the  duke. 

"  Killed  on  the  spot  by  a  cannon  ball.  He  had 
not  even  time  to  say  4  Ouf  ! 5  " 

#  *  *  * 

One  night  last  winter,  at  about  two  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  Due  de  Hardimont  left  the  club  in 
company  with  his  neighbour,  the  Count  de 
Saulnes;  he  had  just  lost  some  hundreds  of  louis, 
and  he  felt  a  slight  headache. 

"  If  you  do  not  object,  Andre,"  he  said  to  his  com- 
panion, "  we  will  walk  home.  I  feel  the  need  of 
fresh  air." 

"As  you  please,  my  dear  friend,  although  ^the 
walking  is  not  very  good." 

They  dismissed  their  carriage,  turned  up  the 
collars  of  their  great- coats  about  their  ears,  and 
walked  on  in  the  direction  of  the  Madeleine. 
Suddenly  the  duke  stumbled  against  an  object 
which  he  had  struck  with  the  point  of  his  boot ;  it 
was  a  large  crust  of  bread  all  soiled  and  covered 
with  mud. 

Then,  to  his  astonishment,  M.  de  Saulnes  saw  the 
Due  de  Hardimont  pick  up  the  piece  of  bread, 
wipe  it  carefully  with  his  handkerchief  embroidered 
with  his  armorial  bearings,  and  place  it  on  one  of 
the  benches  of  the  boulevard,  in  the  full  glare  of  the 
gas  lamp. 

"  What  is  that  you  are  doing  ? "  said  the  count, 
bursting  into  a  laugh.    "  Are  you  mad  ? 9 

"  It  is  in  remembrance  of  a  poor  man  who  gave 
his  life  for  mine,"  responded  the  duke,  whose  voice 
trembled  slightly.  "  Do  not  laugh,  my  dear  count, 
you  will  pain  me  if  you  do  so." 


REAL  DOGS   OF  WAR. 

dfefcjL     Advertiser,  Cannes. 


lhJjp^j£  HE  naturalist  Bonpland  tells  a  good 
^VwSElyJ  story  of  a  Bolivian  chieftain,  who  saw 
a  dog  f°r  tne  first  time  in  his  life,  and 
.^^^^  was  so  struck  by  the  intelligence  of  the 
^S^jl'^  strange  creature  that  he  fled  to  his 
cabin  and  barricaded  the  door,  for  fear 
the  four-footed  sharper  would  come  in 
and  pick  his  pocket.  "I  knew  that 
rascal  could  not  break  down  my  door-posts,"  he 
said,  "but  outdoors  I  thought  he  was  up  to  any- 
thing you  white  folks  could  do." 

A  visit  to  the  Training  Station  of  Military  Dogs 
near  Wells,  in  Upper  Austria,  would  rather  confirm 
the  opinion  of  the  precautionary  chief.  With  the 
exception  of  the  delivery  of  verbal  messages,  there 
is  hardly  any  function  of  regimental  adjuncts, 
picket-sentries,  or  ambulance  guides,  which  dogs 
have  not  been  taught  to  do,  or  out-do.  Gabriel 
Garcia,  in  his  "  History  of  San  Domingo,"  speaks  of 
bloodhounds  that  had  been  trained  to  carry  mes- 
sages, as  well  as  to  track  the  fugitive  Indians  ;  but 
the  first  modern  hint  of  imitating  that  plan  came 
from  Oran  in  western  Algeria,  where  the  enterprise 
of  the  French  scouts  had  been  for  weeks  baffled  by 
the  vigilance  of  the  Bedouin  shepherd  dogs. 

In  the  winter  of  1879  the  commander  of  Fort 
Dupin  was  informed  that  the  conduct  of  the  native 
Zouaves  had  become  a  subject  of  frequent  com- 
plaints ;  but  knowing  the  jealousy  of  the  French 
regulars,  he  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  those 
rumours,  till  one  evening  their  truth  was  estab- 
lished by  the  report  of  a  strange  visitor,  a  gaunt 
sheikh,  or  patriarch,  of  a  highland  tribe,  who  had 
come  afoot  all  the  way  from  Sidi  Harrat. 

"Where  did  you  leave  your  horse,  Emir?" 
inquired  the  colonel. 

"  It  is  gone,  sir,"  said  the  sheikh,  "  gambled  away, 
together  with  my  cows  and  my  best  rifle.  Your 
soldiers  at  Harrat  Station  are  keeping  up  a  gam- 
bling den  and  have  smoking  and  dancing  carousals 
every  night  at  their  camp,  where  they  receive 
visits  from  the  loafers  of  all  the  neighbouring 
villages.  They  cheat  at  dice  and  have  cleaned 
me  out." 

"  Every  night,  you  say  ?  Why,  I  have  ordered 
my  patrols  to  inspect  the  camp  after  dark,  three 
following  times,  and  they  found  everything  in  good 
order ! " 

"  Yes,  when  they  got  there,"  laughed  the  sheikh, 
"  but  it  would  have  made  them  stare  if  they  had 
seen  the  guardhouse  an  hour  sooner  or  later.  The 
gambling  outfit,  the  opium  pipes,  and  lots  of 
plunder  had  been  stowed  away  under  the  rear 
porch  of  the  guardhouse  building  in  good  time. 
Their  dogs  had  warned  them  before  the  patrol 
crossed  the  valley." 

"What  dogs?" 

"The  Arabian  shepherd  dogs  they  keep  for 
sentries,"  said  the  Emir  ;  "  they  send  them  out  with 
every  picket-post,  and '  after  dark  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  a  man  or  a  horse  can  come  near  them 
within  three  miles  without  those  brutes  giving  the 
alarm." 
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The  next  day  the  post-commander  sent  out  a 
strong  detachment,  with  instructions  to  straighten 
out  that  gambling  camp,  and  shoot  those  sentry 
dogs.  One  patrol  left  Oran  at  daybreak,  but  had 
not  trotted  more  than  four  miles  when  they  were 
overtaken  by  a  mounted  orderly,  who  handed  their 
leader  a  note  from  the  commanding  officer  :  "  I 
have  changed  my  mind  about  those  trick  dogs. 
Catch  all  of  them  you  can,  but  do  not  kill  them. 
Bring  them  to  Oran  alive.  I  want  to  try  some 
experiments." 

The  remarkable  results  of  those  experiments 
were  communicated  to  a  French  staff  officer,  and  a 
military  commission  soon  after  reported  in  favour 
of  utilising  dogs  of  certain  breeds  for  picket-post 
duty  in  sparsely  settled  districts,  and,  perhaps,  for 
the  collection  of  abandoned  valuables,  or  the  dis- 
covery of  wounded  soldiers  on  extensive  battlefields. 

Three  of  the  Algerian  sentry-dogs,  fierce,  shaggy, 
and  rather  wolfish-looking  brutes,  were  taken  to 
Pau,  in  Southern  France,  and,  together  with  a  larger 
number  of  collies  and  poodles,  put  in  charge  of 
systematic  trainers,  whose  success  soon  attracted 
the  attention  of  enterprising  neighbours.  The 
Drei-Bund  got  wind  of  the  project,  and  before  the 
end  of  another  year  regular  drill-barracks  for  the 
training  of  four-footed  soldiers  were  established 
in  Luellan,  Saxony,  and  near  Wells,  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Fraun. 

At  the  latter  place,  in  the  foot-hills  of  the  Austrian 
Alps,  the  guides  of  the  hospital  dogs  range  a  terri- 
tory of  twenty  square  miles  in  search  of  "  cripples," 
which  their  pupils  manage  to  discover  in  all  sorts 
of  hiding-places. 

The  hounds  used  for  that  purpose  are  quartered 
in  the  soldiers'  barracks,  and  permitted  to  share 
the  out-door  sports  of  the  men  for  a  year  or  two, 
till  they  "  become  familiar  with  the  rank  and  smell 
of  individuals,"  as  a  wag  of  an  English  tourist 
expresses  it,  and  thus  learn  to  follow  the  trail  of 
their  friends  through  rocks  and  thickets  to  a  bush 
where  the  sham  cripple  lies  moaning. 

If  a  searching  party  is  near  the  four-footed  scout 
sets  up  a  peculiar  howl,  repeated  at  shorter  and 
shorter  intervals,  till  his  appeal  for  help  is  answered 
by  a  shout.  If  he  receives  no  reply  he  will  dash 
off  to  headquarters  and  announce  his  discovery, 
after  the  manner  of  the  St.  Bernard  dogs,  by  loud 
barks. 

Should  the  rescuing  party  start  afoot  he  will 
guide  them  in  a  bee-line.  If  they  have  horses  and 
ambulance  waggons  he  realises  the  expediency  of 
avoiding  rough  ground  and  chooses  his  road  accord- 
ingly. 

The  sentry  dogs  are  less  available  for  domestic 
pets,  but  the  acuteness  of  their  instincts  surpasses 
all  belief.  At  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles, 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  they  will 
"  challenge  "  an  approaching  stranger  by  stepping 
up  close  to  their  two-legged  fellow-sentinel  and 
intimate  their  suspicion  by  a  low  growl,  becoming 
more  or  less  emphatic,  as  pauses  of  keen  attention 
seem  either  to  calm  or  confirm  their  misgivings. 

As  a  last  resort  they  will  lay  hold  of  their 
partner's  mantle  to  rouse  him  from  a  possible  nap, 
but  under  no  circumstance  indulge  in  an  outright 


bark  that  might  attract  the  attention  of  an  enemy 
approaching  in  superior  force. 

On  such  occasion  the  dog  will  follow  his  friend 
to  the  next  hiding  place  and  reconnoitre  the  hostile 
party  in  discreet  silence,  or  at  a  given  signal  slip 
away  to  summon  assistance  from  the  next  bivouac. 

Dogs  of  the  same  breed  are  also  trained  to  carry 
messages  in  a  small  leather  bag  between  different 
detachments  of  a  corps  engaged  in  active  service. 
Duringafield  manoeuvre  these  four-fo< >ted  adjutants 
may  be  seen  darting  along  the  line  of  the  imaginary 
battlefield,  heedless  of  the  crash  of  big  and  small 
guns,  but  withal  taking  care  to  confuse  the  aim  of 
hostile  marksmen  by  running  zigzag,  or  taking 
advantage  of  every  bit  of  cover  the  ground 
affords. 

Knowing  that  the  miniature  mailbag  (fastened 
to  the  collar)  is  not  apt  to  be  detached  by  the 
scraping  of  a  bush,  the  dog  will  prefer  thickets  t> 
open  fields,  but  in  default  of  a  better  chance  will 
run  along  the  safe  side  of  rocks  or  fallen  trees,  and 
occasionally  stop  and  look  about  for  a  moment  as 
if  considering  the  best  route  for  avoiding  an  en- 
counter with  a  party  of  hostile  skirmishers. 

Arriving  at  the  post  of  the  addressee,  the  shaggy 
mail  carrier  will  look  about  for  a  commissioned 
officer,  but  privates  attempting  to  touch  the 
collar  will  be  stood  off  with  a  warning  growl. 

Should  no  answer  be  needed  the  dog  will  take  a 
short  rest  and  reconnoitre  the  ground  before  run- 
ning the  gauntlet  of  another  bullet-shower.  A  reply, 
deposited  in  his  collar-bag,  is,  however,  a  signal  for 
instant  departure,  and  within  half  an  hour  the  fleet 
messenger  may  thus  make  a  return  trip  of  five  or 
six  miles. 

The  Spaniards  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  le>-s 
scrupulous,  and  used  criminals  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  teaching  their  galgos,  or  C/renee  blood- 
hounds to  capture  and  rend  fugitive  slaves. 

The  race  of  the  Caribs  that  inhabited  the  east 
coast  of  Central  America  and  parts  of  the  West 
Indian  Archipelago,  were  almost  exterminated  by 
these  domestic  beasts  of  prey.  Davila  Pedrarias 
invaded  Panama  with  300  troopers  and  forty  mas- 
tiffs that  had  been  trained  to  fight  in  ranks  and 
used  to  charge  in  the  van  of  the  squadron ;  and 
Navarete  quotes  as  the  lowest  estimate  that  in 
Cuba  alone  the  bloodhounds  of  Victor  Hoi  gar  killed 
4,000  natives  in  a  single  year. 

Balboa's  famous  "  adjutant/'  Leonicito,  was  a 
gigantic  butcher-dog  that  could  kill  an  Indian  as  ;i 
terrier  would  dispatch  a  rat.  This  monster  wore  a 
coat  of  mail,  and  in  the  opinion  of  his  master  was 
worth  ten  cuirassiers  of  the  Spanish  Army,  for  in 
the  three  campaigns  against  the  Honduras  hill 
tribes,  he  had  rid  the  "  King's  dominions  "  of  more 
than  200  rebels. 

During  the  last  year  of  his  eventful  career,  he 
drew  the  pay  of  a  colour-sergeant,  and  used  to  be 
carried  on  horseback  to  economise  his  valuable 
strength.  The  Indians  hated  him  like  a  werewolf,, 
and  their  caziques  had  offered  a  large  prize  for  his 
head,  but  the  cuirass  always  saved  his  life  till  a 
well-aimed  arrow  hit  him  in  the  eye.  and  if  he  went 
where  he  belonged,  his  brother,  Cerberus,  could 
apply  for  a  furlough. 
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A  PORTUGUESE  VIEW  OF  ENGLAND. 

«m  Journal  de  Commercio,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
£Y  hotel  was  in  a  delightful  corner 
A  called  Maidenhead,  above  Windsor, 
©.  on  the  Thames,  where  this  river  is 
still  a  brook,  only  navigable  by 
J  means  of  flood-gates  and  dams. 
?  Evening  is  drawing  near,  and  the 
eight  miles  of  road  from  Ascot  to 
Maidenhead  are  like  a  road  in  a 
•park,  where  country  houses  (chalets)  and  palaces 
burst  into  sight  out  of  the  thick  foliage  of  the 
woods.  As  there  is  money  for  everything  here, 
houses  in  Ascot  let  for  £200  or  £300  during  the 
race  week. 

Evening  was  coming  on  slowly.  On  the  road  I 
-saw  the  same  swarms  of  fair-haired  children — how 
prolific  these  people  are !— the  same  suburban 
character  which  the  country  always  has,  the  same 
jporches  covered  with  ivy  or  creepers,  the  same 
•neatness,  the  same  cleanliness,  the  same  air  of  opu- 
lence everywhere.  The  southern  half  of  England 
is  an  immense  garden. 

The  warmth  of  the  air,  the  softness  of  the  twi- 
light, all  this  pointed  out  to  me  a  side  of  the 
English  character  which  I  cannot  leave  unmen- 
tioned.  It  is  the  tenderness  of  the  "  Lake  Poets," 
out  of  which  springs  the  powerful  vein  of  romantic 
poetry.  It  is  the  sweet  tenderness,  the  amiable 
ingenuity,  the  gentle  kindness  which  Englishmen 
and,  as  is  only  natural,  chiefly  Englishwomen, 
possess,  together  with  the  energy  of  a  bulldog. 

It  is  said  that  when  Eossini  heard  Nilsson,  who 
was  an  enormous  woman,  for  the  first  time,  he 
called  her  a  "whale  who  had  swallowed  a  black- 
bird." This  saying  of  Rossini  came  into  my  mind 
here.  They,  too,  are  herculean,  and  they,  too,  carry 
in  the  breast  a  lark.    They  are  sentimental. 

In  modern  Europe  there  is  no  lyric  poetry  com- 
parable to  the  English.  "  Elective  affinity  "  is  here 
no  idle  phrase.  Marriages  are  made  from  this 
motive,  and  not,  as  in  France,  contracted  by  the 
parents  according  to  the  convenience  of  the  fami- 
lies. They  are  romantic  by  nature,  and  for  this 
very  reason  they  are,  as  we  have  seen,  bold,  adven- 
turous, impelled  by  the  love  of  gain,  and  ruled  by 
the  vanity  of  spending. 

Of  all  the  Europeans  I  know  they  are,  doubtless, 
those  who  approach  nearest  to  the  state  of  bar- 
barism, though  by  a  combination  of  circumstances, 
the  chief  of  which  is  wealth,  they  are  those  who 
excel  in  the  formal  and  outward  things  of  civilisa- 
tion.   I  am  not  surprised  at  it. 

Their  blood  is  young  ;  they  do  not  count,  like 
we  Continentals  of  the  Latin  race,  twenty-five 
centuries  of  historical  life.  By  the  side  of  our 
antiquity  they  are  as  young  boys  ;  they  have  more 
than  a  thousand  years  less  than  we,  for  it  was  in 
450  that  the  barbarous  Saxons  settled  in  Great 
Britain.    Years  are  of  consequence  in  this  case. 

I  am  not  surprised,  therefore,  that  they  have  the 
defects  of  ardent  youth.  I  am  not  surprised  at 
their  blind  energy,  nor  at  their  almost  childish 
vanity.    I  am  not  surprised  that  they  sum  up  life 


in  two  words — show  and  business,  the  latter  the 
actual  form  of  energy,  the  former  the  almost  child- 
like gratification  of  vanity.  I  am  not  surprised  at 
the  confidence  they  have  in  themselves,  because 
they  have  no  correct  idea  how  things  really  are. 
I  am  not  surprised  that,  self-confident  in  every- 
thing, they  spend  as  they  gain,  without  looking  to 
the  future. 

If  they  gain  much,  they  insure  their  lives  for  the 
children ;  as  to  the  rest — it  is  the  duty  of  the 
parents  to  educate  them,  and,  as  soon  as  they  have 
wings,  to  let  them  fly  abroad  to  earn  their  living 
in  their  turn  as  the  fathers  before  them.  The 
instinct  of  preserving  the  idea  of  family  succession 
safely  anchored  in  the  property,  that  ancient  in- 
heritance of  aged  nations,  they  do  not  possess, 
youngsters  as  they  are  in  the  world,  and,  moreover, 
favoured  by  a  unique  fate. 

And  if  in  the  family  they  have  not  even  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  consolidation,  how  are  they  to 
conceive  it  in  regard  to  the  nation  between  the 
different  classes  %  Let  everyone  defend  himself ; 
use  his  arms  ;  this  is  the  rule.  Life  is  a  struggle, 
the  fundamental  principle  of  a  society  which 
for  this  very  reason  has  not  yet  left  behind  the 
stage  of  barbarous  ideas.  Thence  proceeds  their 
strength  among  civilised  people,  thence  their  spon- 
taneous charm,  and  thence  also  the  grotesque  im- 
pression they  make  upon  us,  because  these  bar- 
barians affect  civilisation  in  everything  that 
belongs  to  the  exterior  of  it. 

The  two  or  three  hundred  million  pounds  which 
England  accumulates  every  year  enrich  more  and 
more  the  already  rich,  and  therefore  thrust  the 
poor  deeper  and  deeper  into  misery,  in  spite  of  all 
philanthropy,  individual  and  official. 

If  life  is  a  combat,  one  party  must  be  the  defeated 
one,  and  the  defeated  ones  must  be  the  vast  masses 
of  proletarians  who  form  the  basis  in  the  edifice  of 
this  plutocracy.  The  idea  of  riches  is  a  relative 
one.  In  a  poor  society,  but  with  fortunes  equally 
divided,  all  are  rich.  In  a  society  where  luxury  and 
ostentation  excite  the  greediness  of  those  who  have 
less,  the  misery  becomes  unbearable. 

Amid  those  cogitations  the  day  was  gone.  We 
arrived  at  Maidenhead,  we  dined,  talked,  slept ;  on 
the  following  day  the  regatta  was  preparing  on  the 
river,  crowded  with  boats.  Keeping  close  to  the 
banks  were  small  steamers,  decorated  with  garlands 
and  bunches  of  flowers,  and  laden  with  people.  At 
some  distance  was  anchored  one  of  those  boat- 
houses,  the  wide,  open  windows  of  which  were 
decorated  with  "  misses,"  while  others  walked  on 
the  roof  converted  into  a  garden. 

Swift  and  silent  like  insects  are  darting  past  the 
electric  boats,  without  that  sickening  plume  of 
smoke.  Further  down  is  the  iron  railway  bridge, 
whence  every  few  minutes  a  thundering  noise  pro- 
ceeds, accompanied  by  a  black  cloud  sending  out 
sparks — a  train  is  passing  over  it.  The  day  is  hot 
and  damp,  the  sky  low.  It  drizzles  every  now  and 
then.    The  regatta  has  already  begun. 

My  neighbour  on  the  terrace  of  the  hotel,  draw- 
ing my  attention  to  the  muscles  of  the  young  men, 
said  proudly  :  "  Sport  with  us  takes  the  place  of  the 
compulsory  military  service  of  the  Continental 
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nations.  With  the  wealth  we  possess  we  should 
already  have  degenerated  if  it  were  not  for  physical 
exercise.  You  must  fatigue  the  body  in  order  to 
strengthen  it,  there  is  nothing  like  training  to 
harden  it.    Splendid  fellows." 

There  is,  indeed,  running  in  their  veins  the  blood 
of  the  Scandinavian  "  rovers,"  the  Norman  Vikings 
— those  pirates  who  came  down  from  the  dark 
regions  of  the  Northern  Seas  to  pillage  on  the 
coasts  of  Europe.  It  seemed  as  if  the  waters  of  the 
river  bent  beneath  their  athletic  energy,  and 
opened  almost  derisively  in  their  crystalline  tran- 
sparency to  let  pass  that  crowd  of  people  in  their 
brutal  strength,  without  either  transparency  or 
subtlety  in  their  ideas. 

Sport,  indeed,  saves  them  from  becoming  brutal- 
ised.  They  row,  skate,  play  cricket  or  football, 
ride,  race,  hunt — the  fox  at  home,  the  tiger  in 
India,  the  buffalo  in  America,  the  elephant  at  the 
Cape — on  horseback,  on  ostriches  for  want  of 
thoroughbreds,  who  take  gates  or  jump  rivers,  in 
the  permanent  steeplechase,  which  is  the  pro- 
gramme of  their  existence. 

Splendid  fellows  !  They  are  being  educated  for 
this  from  the  beginning.  The  end  they  have  in 
view  is  not  to  produce  intellectual  instruments  ;  it 
is  to  form  individuals,  healthy  and  active,  brave 
and  good  Englishmen,  useful,  ready  to  help  others, 
upright,  honest  gentlemen,  and  Christians  without 
metaphysical  cogitations  antipathetic  to  the  race. 

The  teaching  in  the  schools  is  all  practical  and 
for  immediate  use,  and  the  Universities,  instead  of 
being  academies  of  theoretical  science,  are  colleges 
where  the  rich  sons  of  good  families  prepare  for  the 
life  of  pleasure  and  ostentation  which  awaits  them. 

The  freedom  which  exists  as  to  making  wills  and 
entail  makes  that  in  this  aristocratic  society,  where 
the  families  have  a  numerous  offspring,  one  son — 
the  eldest — inherit  the  property  ;  the  others  are  at 
liberty  to  go  abroad  and  make  a  fortune  with  which 
to  come  back  to  their  country,  establish  new 
families,  and  end  life  in  the  midst  of  the  same  luxury 
among  which  they  were  born. 

Special  schools  carefully  instruct  the  future 
emigrants  for  their  various  destinations,  cramming 
them  with  facts  and  informations  patiently  and 
carefully  collected.  It  is  the  luggage  they  start 
with,  not  the  education  they  carry  away  ;  it  is  the 
tool,  not  the  idea. 

Knowledge  is  not  an  end  in  itself  ;  it  is  scarcely 
a  means  to  win  money.  The  professions  which  on 
the  Continent  are  called  liberal  are  here  carried  on 
in  a  mercantile  spirit.  Medical  men,  lawyers, 
engineers,  are  commercial  companies. 

Mercury  has  baptised  everything  with  his 
caduceus.  Mercury  has  wings  on  his  feet.  He  runs 
like  a  deer,  jumps,  comes,  goes  with  them  into  the 
whole  world,  carrying  everywhere  their  audacious 
boldness  and  their  strong  tenacity. 

Life  is  a  struggle.  Do  many  perish  in  the  fight  ? 
All  the  better — thus  by  selection  the  race  is  being 
purified — and  the  new  generations  are  more  and 
more  fitted  to  carry  off  everywhere  what  there  may 
be  available.  Plato  considered  as  irreconcilable  the 
two  qualities  of  athlete  and  thinker — well,  the 
English  are  unquestionably  a  race  of  athletes. 


A   PRETTY   OPTICAL  ILLUSION. 

O  Seculo,  Lisbon. 

•jONSIEUR  F.  FOLIE,  Director  of  th< 
&    Brussels  Observatory,  has  communi- 
J-    cated  to  the   Royal   Academy  of 
i    Science  an  account  of  a  curious 
i>    atmospheric  optical  illusion  observed 
j     by  him  last  August  in  the  Alps. 
One  morning  about  eight  o'clock  he 
was  taking  a  walk  with  his  son 
below  Zermatt ;  suddenly  the  fir  trees  covering 
the  side  of  the  mountain  assumed  a  white,  snowy 
appearance,  as  though  covered  by  hoar-frost. 

On  looking  at  the  trees  through  a  field-glass, 
they  could  clearly  distinguish  the  glitter  of  the 
frost,  and  the  air  seemed  to  be  full  of  particles  of 
silvery  dust. 

A  few  minutes  later,  the  younger  man  exclaimed, 
that  he  could  see  quite  a  number  of  birds,  all  as 
white  as  snow,  flying  around  the  trees;  his  father 
saw  the  same  phenomenon,  and  adds  that  the  air 
near  the  trees  seemed  full  of  glittering  birds  and 
insects,  producing  upon  the  imagination  an  effect 
which  it  is  difficult  to  describe. 

If  the  sun  rises  behind  a  hill  covered  with  trees 
and  brushwood,  the  spectator  who  happens  to  be- 
in  the  shade  of  the  hill,  and  near  the  solar  rays, 
notices  that  these  little  branches  which  stand  out 
against  the  sky  do  not  have  their  usual  black  and 
opaque  appearance,  but  are  white  and  brilliant,  as 
if  the  whole  of  the  vegetation   were  of  silver. 

About  twenty  years  ago  M.  Victor  Fatio  made 
known  to  certain  scientific  bodies,  that  he  had 
several  times  noticed  that  trees,  and  the  insects  in 
the  air,  appeared  to  be  silvery  white  when  touched 
by  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun. 

He  stated,  that  while  hunting  the  chamois  in. 
the  Alps,  he  was  on  one  occasion  crouching 
motionless  among  a  pile  of  rocks,  about  forty  yards 
from  the  side  of  a  very  steep  mountain,  sixty 
yards  high.  From  this  position  he  watched  the 
sun  rise  ;  and  when  the  first  rays  were  illuminating 
the  ground  about  fifty  yards  from  him,  he  was 
astonished  to  find,  on  lifting  his  eyes  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  that  its  crest  was  surrounded  by 
a  circle  of  light,  and  that  a  number  of  insects, 
which  he  had  not  been  able  to  see  before,  now  ap- 
peared as  large  as  birds. 

The  intensity  of  the  light  enabled  him  to  see  a 
crowd  of  little  creatures,  whose  existence  had  not 
been  suspected,  all  looking  much  bigger  than  they 
really  were. 

M.  Fatio  attributes  this  to  the  light  reflected 
from  the  glacidrs  ;  but  this  is  incorrect,  because  it 
can  be  seen  in  places  far  from  glaciers.  Necker  is 
probably  correct  in  ascribing  this  coloration  of 
objects  to  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays  touching 
objects  which  had  been  in  the  shade  until  then, 
and  being  reflected  upon  the  sky. 

Each  object  appears  luminous  in  comparison 
with  those  still  in  the  shade,  much  in  the  same  way 
as  particles  of  dust  shine  in  the  sunbeams.  The 
illusion  disappears  when  the  sun  has  risen  high 
enough  to  illuminate  all  objects  equally. 
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A  Page  of  ¥ersa> 


THE  OLD  LOVE  AND  THE  NEW. 

Observer,  Bradford. 

0  change  !    It  seems  but  yesterday 
I  promised  to  be  ever  true  ; 

Thro'  life,  thro'  death— eternity— 

My  love  none  should  divide  with  you, 

And  earth  seemed  Eden  come  again 
With  joy  and  happiness  for  two. 

And  you — I  kissed  you  then,  my  sweet, 
While  birds  sang  in  the  myrtle  tree  ; 

1  looked  into  your  lustrous  eyes, 
Where  I  your  loving  heart  could  see  ; 

It  beat  with  mine,  with  mine  alone, 
It  beat  for  me,  for  only  me. 

But  now  we  stand  apart,  and  look 
Into  each  other's  eyes  the  while, 

And  though  we  know  our  hearts  have  found 
A  new  love  full  of  sweetest  guile, 

We  are  not  sad — have  no  regrets — 
But  smile  a  happy,  happy  smile. 

The  earth  is  wonderfully  fair, 

The  sky  is  wonderfully  blue, 
And  you  are  more  than  life  to  me, 

I  more  than  all  the  world  to  you, 
Since  baby  came  and  stole  our  hearts — 

Our  hearts  that  ne'er  should  prove  untrue. 


LOVE'S  SEASON. 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  in  Family  Herald, 


Toronto. 


In  sad,  sweet  days,  when  hectic  flushes 

Burn  red  on  maple  and  sumac  leaf, 
When  sorrowful  winds  wail  through  the  rushes, 

And  all  things  whisper  of  loss  and  grief ; 
Wlien  close  and  closer  bold  Frost  approaches 

To  snatch  the  blossom  from  Nature's  breast, 
When  night  for  ever  on  day  encroaches — 

Oh,  then  I  think  that  I  love  you  best. 

And  yet  when  Winter,  that  tyrant  master, 

Has  buried  Autumn  in  walls  of  snow, 
And  bound  and  fettered  where  bold  Frost  cast  her 

Lies  outraged  Nature  in  helpless  woe  ; 
When  all  earth's  pleasures  in  four  walls  centre, 

And  side  by  side  in  the  snug  home  nest 
We  list  the  tempests  which  cannot  enter, 

Oh,  then  I  say  that  I  love  you  best. 


But  later  on,  when  the  Siren  Season 

Betrays  the  trust  of  the  senile  King, 
And  glad  Earth  laughs  at  the  act  of  treason, 

And  Winter  dies  in  the  arms  of  Spring, 
When  buds  and  birds  all  push  and  flutter 

To  free  fair  Nature  so  long  oppressed, 
I  thrill  with  feelings  I  cannot  utter, 

And  then  I  am  certain  I  love  you  best. 

But  when  in  splendour  the  queenly  Summer 

Reigns  over  the  earth  and  the  skies  above, 
When  Nature  kneels  to  the  royal  comer, 

And  even  the  Sun  flames  hot  with  Love  ; 
When  Pleasure  basks  in  the  luscious  weather, 

And  Care  lies  out  on  the  sward  to  rest— 
Oh,  whether  apart  or  whether  together, 

It  is  then  I  know  that  I  love  you  best. 


A   WOMAN'S  CRY. 

Violet  Fane,  in  Tribune,  New  York. 

He  will  not  come  !    The  dire  deserted  street 
Is  black  and  silent,  save  when,  now  and  then, 
The  passing  feet,  alas  !  of  other  men 

Deceive  my  aching  heart  and  make  it  beat- 
He  will  not  come ! 

Ah,  who  is  it  that  makes  him  break  his  tryst, 
And  almost  her  poor  heart  who  waits  him  now, 
Pressing  against  the  window-pane  the  brow 

And  longing  lips  he  has  so  often  kissed  ?   .  . 

He  will  not  come  ! 

He  will  not  come  !  .  .  .  and  somewhere,  far  away, 
His  ears  may  hear  the  echo  of  my  moan, 
His  eyes  may  see  me  watching  here  alone, 

His  heart  may  guess  my  anguish  as  I  say, 

"  He  will  not  come  ! " 

"He  will  not  come  ! "  the  words  are  like  a  knell, 
I  drop  the  curtain  that  with  hopeful  hand 
I  drew  aside,  yet  linger  where  I  stand, 

All  loath  to  bid  his  memory  farewell. 

He  will  not  come  ! 

He  will  not  come  !  ah,  absent  one,  good-night  ! 
C4ood-night,  sad  street,  good-night,  dear  shelt'ring 

tree  ! 

Good-night,  good-night !  to  all  that  breathes  of 

thee  ; 

One  more  last  look— good-night  to  love  and  light ! 

He  will  not  come  ! 
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Questions  Worth  0iscussioa/ 


HOW  LONG  WILL  OUR 

Cape  Argus, 


GOLD  LAST  ? 

Cape  Town, 


NCLE  SAM  proposes  to  help  gold- 
seekers  to  find  that  precious  metal. 
With  this  end  in  view  experts  attached 
to  the  Geological  Survey  have  been 
engaged  in  marking  out  the  auriferous 
deposits  of  the  United  States.  The 
first  results  of  their  work  have  ap- 
peared in  the  shape  of  maps  covering 
the  region  surrounding  the  Lasson  peak  volcanic 
ridge,  in  California,  and  these  will  be  followed  by  a 
series  of  other  maps  embracing  the  entire  gold  belt 
of  this  State. 

It  is  intended  to  picture  in  like  manner  all  the 
gold-bearing  areas  of  the  country,  showing  not  only 
the  rocks,  but  also  the  stream  gravels  which  con- 
tain the  precious  metal.  The  object  is  to  find  out 
places  where  prospectors  are  likely  to  find  such 
wealth  and  where  the  quest  for  it  is  hopeless. 

Up  to  the  present  time  they  have  trusted  mainly 
to  chance  for  lack  of  scientific  information  to  guide 
them.  The  maps  are  printed  in  colours,  exhibiting 
the  various  mineral  formations,  with  the  gold-pro- 
ducing spots  in  yellow. 

Volcanoes  are  to  be  thanked  for  the  gold  supply 
of  the  world.  They  fetch  up  the  yellow  metal  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  found  only  in  rocks 
which  have  been  upheaved  from  beneath  the  crust 
of  the  planet.  Being  the  heaviest  of  all  metals, 
excepting  platinum  and  iridium,  it  naturally  makes 
its  way  through  force  of  gravity  towards  the  centre 
of  the  globe  while  the  latter  was  in  process  of 
formation. 

Thus  it  has  been  surmised  by  geologists  that 
about  the  middle  of  the  earth  enormous  masses  of 
gold  may  be  gathered,  for  ever  withheld  from  the 
possession  of  mankind.  Inasmuch  as  the  available 
deposits  of  this  precious  substance  are  few  and 
soon  worked  Out,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  gold 
production  of  the  world  should  be  steadily  dimin- 
ishing, notwithstanding  improved  methods  of 
mining. 

The  mining  of  £1,400,000,000  of  gold  in  all 
countries  since  Columbus  discovered  America 
seems  to  have  well-nigh  exhausted  the  resources  of 
the  earth.  The  rivers  of  Asia,  whose  sands 
anciently  were  said  to  be  golden,  are  now  barren. 
•Since  the  year  1500,  Africa  has  yielded  about 
£100,000,000  worth  of  gold,  but  the  supply  is  nearly 
"used  up.  Brazil,  which  only  a  century  ago  was  the 
richest  of  gold-producing  countries,  has  ceased  to 
be  largely  productive. 

The  output  of  gold  from  the  soil  of  the  United 
States  is  becoming  less  every  year.    Accordingly  it 


is  evident  that  before  very  long  gold  will  be  far 
mot  e  valuable  than  it  is  at  present. 

The  sea  beaches  along  the  coast  of  Oregon,  near 
the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  contain  enormous  quan- 
tities of  gold.  Unfortunately,  no  plan  has  yet 
been  devised  for  getting  it  out  economically.  For 
ages  the  streams  have  been  carrying  the  yellow 
metal  down  to  the  ocean,  where  it  is  mingled  with 
the  sands  along  the  shore. 

Being  heavy,  it  has  sunk  down  to  the  bed-rock 
beneath  the  lighter  sand,  and  in  order  to  obtain  it 
the  sand  must  first  be  removed.  This  has  often 
been  tried,  but  storms  wash  the  sand  back  again, 
and  so  the  labour  is  to  a  great  extent  wasted. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  thought  that  a  method  of 
getting  over  the  difficulty  will  some  day  be  found. 
The  gold  of  these  beaches  is  remarkably  pure, 
though  very  finely  divided.  The  time  may  yet 
arrive  when  the  waters  of  the  ocean  will  be  made 
to  yield  the  treasures  which  they  hold  in  solution. 

When  it  is  considered  that  so  small  a  quantity  as 
a  bucketful  of  sea  water  reveals  a  trace  of  gold  to 
the  analysis  of  the  chemist,  and  that  every  ton  of 
it  contains  one  grain  of  the  precious  substance,  one 
can  imagine  what  enormous  riches  the  floods  of 
Father  Neptune  carry  in  suspension. 

The  £20,000,000  worth  of  gold  now  mined 
annually  is  not  nearly  enough  to  meet  the  world's 
requirements.  The  yearly  waste  of  this  metal  is 
enormous.  Various  kinds  of  gilding  consume  great 
amounts  of  it. 

It  is  reckoned  that  in  Great  Britain  alone  25,000 
ounces  are  used  every  twelvemonth  for  the  making 
of  gold  leaf,  while  not  less  than  20,000  ounces  more 
are  employed  in  the  same  length  of  time  for  manu- 
facturing gilt  buttons. 

The  finest  buttons  of  this  description  are  pro- 
duced by  applying  the  gold  in  the  shape  of  fine 
dust  mixed  into  a  paste  with  quicksilver.  The 
mercury  causes  the  gold  to  adhere  to  the  base 
metal,  after  which  it  is  evaporated  by  heat,  leaving 
the  gold  on  the  surface. 

Large  quantities  of  pure  gold  are  utilised  for  the 
plating  of  other  metals  and  for  ornamental  pottery. 
But  by  far  the  greatest  waste  of  gold  is  incidental 
to  its  use  for  jewellery,  which  consumes  more  than 
three  times  as  much  of  the  metal  as  is  coined  for 
monetary  purposes. 

Not  less  than  £6,000,000  worth  of  gold  is  devoted 
every  year  to  making  articles  of  ornament.  Nearly 
all  of  this  is  eventually  lost,  not  more  than  one- 
fortieth  of  it  ever  returning  to  the  hands  of  refiners 
or  manufacturers.  With  gold  coins  the  loss  by 
brasion  in  the  process  of  circulation  is  very  con- 
siderable. To  avoid  this  natives  of  India  wrap  each 
coin  singly  in  cloth. 
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ARE  COPPER  COOKING  UTENSILS 
DANGEROUS  ? 

Gazetta  di  Torino,  Turin. 

HE  general  answer  to  this  question  will 
be  "  Yes."  For  generations  we  have 
been  cautioned  against  cooking  any- 
'  thing  in  copper  utensils  without  taking 
measures  to  prevent  the  metal  from 
being  chemically  affected,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  our  food  and  the  probability 
that  the  persons  eating  the  food  will  suffer  in 
health. 

Can  it  be  that  these  warnings  are  unnecessary, 
and  that  copper  salts,  in  the  quantities  likely  to  be 
found  in  our  food,  are  harmless  and  may  even  act 
beneficially  on  those  who  swallow  them  1  Yet  it 
would  seem  to  be  so,  judging  by  the  opinion  of  cer- 
tain French  and  other  chemists  who  made  experi- 
ments on  the  subject  some  time  ago. 

They  say  that  copper  salts,  unlike  lead  salts,  have 
no  continued  effect  upon  the  system ;  that  is, 
symptoms  of  poisoning  are  not  observed  in  persons 
who  have  repeatedly  swallowed  minute  doses  of 
them,  which  would  be  the  case  with  anyone 
who  had  continually  taken  the  same  amount  of 
lead  salts. 

The  investigations  show  that  copper  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  many  articles  of  food,  such  as  wheat, 
barley,  rice,  beans,  and  coffee.  The  amount  varies 
in  these  articles  from  four  to  ten  milligrammes 
per  kilo  (a  milligramme  being  "0154  grains,  and  a 
kilo,  2  lbs.  3  oz) ;  in  preserved  food,  such  as  vege- 
tables and  fruit,  the  quantity  varies  from  ten  to 
two  hundred  milligrammes. 

Chocolate  is  one  of  the  articles  which  contain  a 
maximum  amount  of  copper.  About  five  milli- 
grammes per  day  is  the  average  quantity  taken  by 
each  person,  but  no  ill  results  follow.  When  food 
has  an  extra  amount  of  these  salts  it  is  too  nasty 
to  swallow,  but  one  chemist  affirms  that  even  were 
the  proportion  twenty-four  grains  to  the  pound  it 
would  not  be  dangerous  to  take. 

Copper  salts  soon  act  as  an  emetic,  unless  the 
quantity  is  small,  and  poisoning  by  them  would  be 
impossible  according  to  these  gentlemen.  These 
opinions  are  based  upon  personal  experiments. 
One  doctor  tried  the  salts  upon  animals,  and 
became  so  confident  of  their  harmlessness  that  he 
took  verdigris  and  gave  it  to  his  family  without 
any  evil  consequences. 

It  is  further  stated  that  the  tinning  of  copper 
utensils  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  is  really  dan- 
gerous, because  it  is  a  common  practice,  for  certain 
reasons,  to  mix  lead  with  tin  in  manufacture. 
Many  of  the  disasters  said  to  have  been  caused 
through  copper  are  now  believed  to  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  tinning. 

An  unclean  copper  utensil  is  less  dangerous  than 
one  which  has  been  tinned  with  an  alloy  containing 
ten  per  cent,  of  lead,  and  most  of  these  alloys  have 
thirty  to  forty  per  cent.  When  some  of  the  "tin" 
is  worn  off,  the  lead  is  more  likely  to  be  acted  upon, 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  some  of  the  so- 
called  copper-poisonings  have  been  lead-poisonings. 


WHERE   DOES  THE   SNOW  FALL 
DEEPEST  ? 

Frederick  Schwatka,  in  Inter  Ocean,  Chicago. 


NE  of  the  many  popular  fallacies  regard- 
ing the  polar  regions  is  that  concerning 
the  depth  of  the  snow  that  falls  therein. 
"Snow  and  ice"  are  terms  that  go- 
together,  and  Arctic  literature  is  replete- 
with  the  allusion  to  the  "deep  snow  and 
ice  "  found  everywhere.  I  will  make  no> 
contention  as  to  the  deep-forming  ice, 
but  I  propose  to  discuss  briefly  the  "  deep  snow  "' 
fallacy. 

When  water  falls  as  rain  in  civilised  countries  it 
is  measured  to  an  exactness  that  carries  it  to  the- 
hundredths  of  an  inch  for  a  whole  year,  but  as  snow 
it  is  either  counted  in  with  the  other  or  disregarded 
altogether. 

An  author  can  speak  of  isothermal  lines  with 
comparative  safety,  knowing  that  his  readers  will 
generally  understand  him,  but  if  he  venture  to 
speak  of  isonival  lines,  or  those  of  snow  depth,  I 
believe  it  would  "stump"  half  the  professors  of 
natural  science  in  our  schools.  In  fact,  such  lines 
do  not  exist  except  in  the  old  Greek  and  Latin 
roots  from  which  the  word  is  coined. 

They  certainly  have  never  been  mapped  with 
anything  like  the  frequency  we  find  in  isotherms,, 
isobars,  and  other  "  iso's,"  that  explain  to  us  at  a 
glance  certain  meteorological  phenomena  and  sta 
tistics.  Everybody,  therefore,  can  guess  for  them- 
selves as  to  the  snowfall,  and  it  is  the  probabilities 
of  this  guessing  that  I  propose  to  consider. 

If  the  line  of  maximum  snowfall  were  to  be  left 
to  a  jury  of  twelve  persons  of  ordinary  intelligence 
for  a  decision,  I  believe  that  the  whole  of  them 
would  place  it  in  the  polar  regions,  and  just  as  far 
in,  too,  as  their  imaginations  would  allow  them  to 
shove  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  many  good 
reasons  to  believe  that  this  line  is  in  the  United 
States,  and  fairly  well  below  the  British  boundary 
at  that. 

It  probably  does  dip  into  Canada  in  many  places, 
and  no  doubt  swings  northward  rapidly  along  the 
foothills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  side.  In  short,  it  behaves  in  every  way  as  if 
it  were  more  a  function  of  the  temperate  zone- 
than  of  the  Arctic  region. 

The  coldest  portion  of  the  Arctic  north  of  the 
American  Continent  is  probably  in  or  around  King 
William's  Land,  near  the  mouth  of  Back's  Great 
Fish  River,  as  the  observations  directly  north  of 
this  show  it  to  be  warmer,  undoubtedly  tempered 
by  the  waters  of  the  great  Arctic  Sea. 

As  I  was  on  King  William's  Land  during  parts 
of  two  winters,  I  can  say  that  the  snow  does  not 
fall  as  deep  there  as  it  does  in  a  dozen  States  I  can 
mention  in  or  near  our  Northern  tier.  I  remember 
distinctly  that  we  had  a  hard  time,  finding  enough 
snow  in  the  autumn  of  1879  with  which  to  construct 
goodigloos,  or  snow  houses,  in  which  to  live.  In 
every  direction  from  there,  as  the  winter  becomes 
warmer  the  snow  becomes  deeper,  and  we  had  less 
trouble  in  this  way. 
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There  are  two  seasons  of  snowfall  in  the  very 
-cold  portions  of  the  Arctic,  and  these  occur  in  the 
spring  and  autumn,  or  when  it  is  neither  very  cold 
nor  very  warm.  Even  the  stolid  Eskimos  recognise 
this  fact,  and  give  a  particular  name  (nip-schark) 
to  the  drifting  snows  of  winter  that  the  fierce  gales 
blow  in  the  air,  and  which  would  make  the 
stranger  think  a  great  storm  was  raging  ;  their 
usual  name  for  snow,  or  the  true  snowstorm,  being 
appoot. 

The  Arctic  spring  and  autumn  are  very  short  by 
comparison  with  the  same  seasons  with  us,  but  it 
is  during  these  short  seasons  that  practically  all 
the  snow  falls,  of  which  they  have,  no  doubt,  as 
much  falling  there  in  the  summer  as  in  the  winter. 
It  is  easy  to  see,  then,  that  a  prolonged,  moderately 
cold  winter  will  give  a  greater  snowfall  than  one  of 
intense  and  bitter  cold.  This  alone,  if  true— and 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  it— would  show  clearly 
enough  that  it  is  not  in  the  Arctic  regions,  but 
those  to  the  south  of  them,  that  we  must  look  for 
the  deepest  snowfall. 

I  have  been  over  all  of  the  transcontinental  rail- 
ways, many  of  them  scores  of  times,  and  often  in 
the  "  snow  blockade "  period  of  which  we  hear  so 
much  in  the  East.  From  these  travellings  it  is 
quite  clear  to  me  that  it  is  not  the  northernmost 
road  that  has  had  thegreatest  obstacles  of  thisnature 
thrown  in  its  way.  The  Northern  Pacific  is  less 
impeded  than  the  Union  Pacific,  while  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  knows  not  half  the  snow  troubles  of 
either,  and  I  believe  if  there  was  a  line  north  of 
this  it  would  have  less  difficulties  than  the  Cana- 
dian. 

In  the  winter  of  1871-2  I  was  with  a  body  of 
troops  that  was  held  at  Bonicia  Barracks,  Cali- 
fornia, a  long  time  awaiting  the  opening  of  a  snow 
blockade  on  the  Union  Pacific — Central  Pacific  line 
— so  that  we  could  be  posted  in  Nebraska  beyond 
it.  We  finally  got  away,  after  what  was  known  as 
"  the  month's  blockade  ;"  and  although  we  were  not 
delayed  any  more  than  expected  from  the  over- 
crowded and  accumulated  traffic  after  so  long  an 
obstruction,  yet  the  day  we  got  through  the 
blockade  closed  behind  us  again,  and  held  for 
twenty-two  days.  It  was  enough  to  make  anybody 
want  to  go  to  the  Arctic  to  get  away  from  the 
snow. 

Nor  were  all  these  bothersome  blockadings 
caused  altogether  by  the  very  deep  snow,  but  rather 
•by  its  accumulating  directly  over  the  railroad 
track. 

I  have  known  half  a  dozen  powerful  engines, 
locked  together,  to  occupy  about  a  week  making  a 
distance  of  less  than  one  hundred  miles  on  what 
is  known  as  the  Yellowstone  branch  of  the  Northern 
Pacific,  while  "  bucking  "  the  deep  snow  to  raise  a 
'blockade. 

The  latest  invention  in  railroad  snow-ploughs 
has  a  rotary  cutter  in  front ;  the  pulverised  snow 
is  carried  to  the  rear  of  the  plough,  and  then  thrown 
out  well  to  one  side  of  the  track. 

Out  of  all  these  obstructions  of  snow  grew  the 
peculiar  engineering  (if  it  can  be  called  such)  of 
•snow  fences,  so  familiar  to  transcontinental  tra- 
vellers, which  are  always  so  placed  as  to  stop  the 


drifting  snow,  and  form  banks  near  the  railway 
cuts,  and  thus  prevent  its  accumulating  in  them. 

In  some  of  the  deeper  cuts,  and  on  mountain 
sides,  even  these  fences  are  not  wholly  reliable, 
and  here  we  find  the  railways  constructing  snow- 
sheds,  or  completely  housing  in  the  railway  track— 
a  sort  of  wooden  tunnel,  as  it  were,  to  protect  it 
from  this  maximum  obstruction  of  the  snow. 

Now,  anyone  who  has  ever  been  over  all  tho 
transcontinental  roads  where  there  is  any  obstruc 
tion  from  the  snow  whatever,  will  distinctly  re- 
member that  the  most  northern  road,  or  the  one  in 
Canada,  has  the  least  of  such  fences  and  houses, 
and  they  are  found  in  greatest  numbers  even  south 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  which  itself  has 
no  inconsiderable  number. 

Even  those  who  have  never  travelled  over  it 
have  heard  of  the  long  lines  of  snow-sheds  on  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  where  that  pioneer  line  of 
remarkable  engineering  cuts  through  the  Sierra 
Nevada  (the  Spanish  for  "Snowy  Mountains") 
range,  and  burrows  in  snow-sheds  for  miles  at  a 
time,  while  its  eastern  connecting  link,  the  Union 
Pacific,  is  well  strewn  with  them,  and  in  some  parts 
almost  enclosed  by  the  snow  fences. 

There  is  another  peculiar  difference  between  the 
snows  of  the  North  and  the  South  well  worth 
noting  in  considering  this  material  as  a  railroad 
obstruction,  and  this  difference  is  in  compactness 
or  texture.  The  Southern  snow  is  more  adhesive 
and  plastic,  and  is  turned  over  by  the  snow-plough 
as  sod  is  turned  over  by  a  common  plough. 

The  Northern  snow  is  more  like  very  porous  ice, 
being  brittle  and  "splintery ;"  and  when  a  snow- 
plough  goes  plunging  through  it,  it  breaks  like  so 
much  fragile  glass,  and  the  pieces  go  spinning  over 
the  hard  snow-crust  like  a  shattered  window-pane 
over  a  sheet  of  ice.  It  therefore  does  not  accumu- 
late so  much  on  the  near  sides  to  make  "  cuts," 
which  fill  up  with  the  first  drifting  snow. 


The  late  President  of  the  United  States/ General 
Harrison,  has  a  son  who  has  been  endeavouring  to 
distinguish  himself  as  a  newspaper  proprietor. 

After  his  father's  election  to  office  he  started  a 
paper  out  in  Montana,  and  also  entered  into 
partnership  in  a  New  York  weekly.  His  Montana 
paper  owed  what  success  it  ever  attained  by  print- 
ing lottery  advertisements,  though  the  postal  law 
excluded  papers  containing  these  from  the  mails. 
However,  Mr.  Harrison,  jun.,  managed  to  get  this 
overlooked,  and  his  paper  throve  accordingly  for  a 
time. 

That  its  success  was  but  an  ephemeral  one,  how 
ever,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  day 
after  it  became  known  that  General  Harrison  had 
been  defeated  by  Mr.  Cleveland  the  local  sheriff 
seized  the  office  and  printing  presses,  with  the 
result  that  the  paper  was  discontinued. 

Before  this  untimely  event  the  New  York  partner- 
ship had  been  dissolved,  so  American  journalism 
has  now  to  get  on  without  Mr.  Harrison,  Junior's, 
distinguished  assistance. 
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THE  SEARCH  LIGHT. 


WHERE   SHALL  WE   GET  OUR 
MOTIVE   POWER  IN    THE  FUTURE? 

Die  Zukunft,    Berlin. 

Jijllgi;  ORCE,  or  energy,  is  required  to  produce 
ISS!!!^    any  f°rm  °^  activity?  or  motion  ;  every 
y5|R?|£V    machine,  to  keep  it  going,  must  be  sup- 
j^Jj^SN   plied  with  an  amount  of  energy  cor- 
jSOoS    responding  to  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
done,  however  small  it  may  be. 
As  we  all  know,  the  prime  cause  of 

^*  this  energy  is  heat,  which,  at  the  present 
time,  is  obtained  chiefly  by  the  burning  of  wood 
and  coal,  by  which  means  we  produce  steam,  gas, 
and  other  forms  of  motive  power. 

When  we  remember  the  past  and  present  pro- 
gress in  the  production  of  machinery  of  all  kinds, 
and  the  consequent  rapid  increase  in  the  consump- 
tion of  coal  and  wood,  we  are  led  to  ask  what  we 
shall  do  when  the  supply  of  these  two  is  stopped 
either  by  exhaustion  or  the  dictates  of  prudence. 

Although  we  may  have  no  need  at  present  to 
consider  the  question  of  the  exhaustion  of  the 
supply,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  prudent, 
owing  to  the  effect  upon  climate,  to  cut  down  our 
trees  as  we  are  now  doing,  and  that  we  should 
certainly  reap  great  benefit  from  a  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  coal  consumed. 

Where,  then,  shall  we  get  our  motive  power  ? 
Science  answers  the  question  by  showing  us  that 
we  have  at  our  disposal  sources  of  energy  which 
are  not  only  far  greater  than  all  that  which  is  stored 
up  in  coalfields,  but,  in  addition,  are  likely  to  last 
longer  than  mankind. 

When  you  bum  wood  and  coal  (which  is  the  wood 
of  past  ages),  says  Science,  you  are  really  making 
use  of  some  of  the  sun's  heat  which  has  been  stored 
up  by  vegetation  in  the  ordinary  process  of  obtain- 
ing its  natural  nourishment. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  using  the  sun's  heat  in  a 
form  which  requires  the  employment  of  a  chemical 
process  (combustion)  to  set  it  free,  use  it  directly, 
or  in  those  forms  which  require  no  intermediate 
treatment.    And  Science  proceeds  to  explain. 

When  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is  raised 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  currents  of  air  are  created 
varying  from  the  gentle  zephyr  to  the  destructive 
hurricane.  That  these  currents  of  air  can  be  utilised 
is  shown  by  the  windmill. 

The  movements  of  water  can  be  more  easily  made 
use  of,  and  these  will  furnish  us  with  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  total  amount  of  motive  power 
required  to  drive  our  machinery. 

Every  running  stream,  every  river  with  its  tides, 
is  a  source  of  energy  ;  the  currents  of  the  sea,  the 
waterfalls,  in  short,  every  movement  of  water  can 
and  must  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  man  to 
take  the  place  of  coal.  Even  the  rain  may  be 
turned  to  account. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  average  amount  of  rain 
which  falls  yearly  would  cover  the  surface  of  the 
earth  with  a  river  of  water  thirty  inches  deep ;  if 
we  suppose  this  to  fall  at  a  uniform  rate  of  ten 
yards  per  second,  it  would  be  equal  to  5,000  million 
horse-power,  nearly  100  times  as  much  as  is  pro- 


duced by  all  our  steam-engines.  A  small  proportion 
at  least  of  this  can  be  secured  for  our  benefit. 

Finally,  we  must  take  advantage  of  the  sun's- 
rays  as  they  fall  directly  upon  the  earth.  Year 
out,  year  in,  the  sun  sheds  upon  our  planet  an 
amount  of  heat  equal  to  140  billion  horse-power  ; 
if  we  could  capture  only  the  3-raillionth  part  of 
that,  it  would  satisfy  our  present  requirements. 

Two  circumstances  have  to  be  considered  in  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  utilisation  of  these 
sources  of  energy.  One  is  that  we  must  use  them 
where  we  find  them,  we  cannot  transport  them 
anywhere  as  we  do  coal ;  the  other  is  how  we  are 
to  take  advantage  of  these  natural  supplies,  seeing 
that  some  (such  as  rivers)  vary  in  intensity  during 
the  twenty-four  hours,  and  others  (wind,  etc.)  are 
not  always  available. 

It  certainly  does  seem  a  difficult  problem  to  dis- 
cover some  practical  method  of  subjugating  these 
various  forms  of  energy,  but  the  problem  has 
already  been  attacked — take  Niagara,  for  instance 
— and  our  scientific  men  will  succeed  in  overcoming 
the  difficulties,  we  doubt  not. 

The  invention  of  accumulators,  in  which  elec- 
tricity can  be  stored  and  transported  to  any  desired 
place  ready  for  use,  is  one  indication  of  what  will, 
probably  be  done  with  our  natural  supplies  of 
energjr. 
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DO  HORNS  DECREASE  THE  SUPPLY 
OF  MILK? 

Les  Annates,  Paris. 

THE  removal  or  suppression  of  the  horns  of  cows 
increases  the  supply  of  milk,  and  the  animal 
fattens  better  ;  the  fact  is  a  strange  one,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  about  it.  The  horns  are  not  of  much 
use,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  are  often  the  cause  of 
accidents. 

The  removal  of  the  horns  of  young  animals  was 
recommended  years  ago  by  a  distinguished 
veterinary  surgeon,  and  Neumann  demonstrated 
that  cows  without  horns  were  fatter  and  gave 
more  milk  than  others. 

He  saw  four  Dutch  cows  without  horns  give  from 
eighteen  to  nineteen  litres  of  milk  a  day  although 
on  indifferent  pastures,  whereas  others  of  the  same 
breed,  but  with  horns,  only  gave  twelve  to  fifteen 
litres  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  had  the  advan- 
tage of  excellent  grazing  land.  American  breeders 
have  made  experiments  which  amply  confirm  the 
statements  made  above. 

Those  in  favour  of  the  removal  of  the  horns  do 
not  in  the  least  intend  to  countenance  any  act  of 
cruelty  ;  the  removal  would  be  effected  in  a 
simple  and  easy  manner,  by  destroying  the  tissue 
or  root  of  the  horn,  as  soon  as  there  was  the 
slightest  sign  of  hardening  on  the  forehead  of  the 
young  animal. 

But  without  entering  into  any  discussion  on  this- 
head,  we  simply  note  the  fact  that  the  removal  of 
the  horns  increases  the  supply  of  milk.  Although 
strange  at  first  sight,  it  does  not  appear  so  extra- 
ordinary upon  consideration.  It  is  known  by  ex- 
perience that  the  removal  of  an  organ  which  has  no 
utility  leads  to  beneficial  results  in  other  ways. 
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MAY  ONE  SHOOT  A  BURGLAR  ? 

The  Field,  London, 

t CORRESPONDENT  asks  a  question 
which  has  produced  conflict  of  opinion 
among  some  of  the  highest  judicial 
authorities  of  the  day,  viz.,  Whether  it 
is  lawful  for  a  householder  to  kill  a 
man  who  is  breaking  into  his  house  ? 
Experience  has  taught  us  that  the 
class  of  criminals  who  plot  and  execute 
these  raids  are,  as  a  rule,  most  unscrupulous  as  to 
violence  if  they  consider  their  own  liberty  to  be  in 
jeopardy,  and  the  revolver  is  a  common  adjunct 
and  part  of  their  ordinary  stock-in-trade. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  can  well  understand 
that  any  householder,  whose  normal  temperament 
was  peaceful,  and  who  looked  upon  bloodshed  as 
repugnant  to  his  conscience,  might  none  the  less 
feel  uneasy  at  the  idea  of  being  bound  to  wait  for 
the  initiative  in  personal  violence  to  be  taken  by 
desperadoes  engaged  in  burglary,  before  he  decided 
to  retaliate  by  tiring  a  shot  on  his  own  account.  If 
the  right  of  initiative  were  to  lie  with  the  burglar, 
it  might  be  only  too  likely  that  the  initiative 
would  estop  once  for  all  any  chance  of  self-defence 
on  the  part  of  the  citizen  whose  domain  was  the 
object  of  the  felon's  attentions. 

The  most  eminent  writer  upon  criminal  juris- 
prudence during  the  present  century  has  been  Sir 
James  Fitzjames  Stephen,  late  Judge  of  the  Queen's 
Bench.  In  his  digest  of  our  criminal  law  he  lays 
down  (article  179)  the  following  principle  (citing 
Coke,  Hall,  Foster,  and  other  authorities  for  his 
assertions)  :  "  The  intentional  infliction  of  death  or 
bodily  harm  is  not  a  crime  when  it  is  done  by  any 
person  in  order  to  prevent  the  commission  of 
treason,  !  murder,  burglary,  rape,  robbery,  arson, 
piracy,  or  any  other  felony  in  which  the  traitor, 
felon,  or  pirate  so  acts  as  to  give  the  person  who 
kills  or  wounds  him  reasonable  ground  to  believe  that 
he  intends  to  accomplish  his  purpose  by  open  force. * 
(The  italics  are  our  own). 

The  learned  commentator  continues — after  allud- 
ing to  the  contingencies  of  arrest,  of  escaping 
traitors,  etc.  (which  do  not  here  affect  our  question 
of  the  right  to  shoot  burglars  detected  in  the  act) — 
"  provided,  in  each  of  the  said  cases,  that  the  object 
for  which  death  or  harm  is  inflicted  cannot  be 
otherwise  accomplished." 

It  would  seem  from  the  foregoing  extract  that, 
where  a  burglar  is  actually  engaged  in  committing 
a  "  burglary,"  the  first  condition,  that  of  "  reason- 
-  able  ground  "  for  believing  that  violence  is  contem- 
plated, is,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  crime  perpe- 
trated, properly  satisfied.  And  this  being,  so,  un- 
l  less  the  person  assailed  can  be  shown  to  be  aware 
of  other  adequate  resources  of  defence — e.g.,  police 
force  intervening  between  himself  and  the  assailant 
— he  has,  humanly  speaking,  no  other  resource  for 
protecting  himself  and  his  property. 

We  do  not  consider  that  he  is  bound  to  hail  the 
intruder,  and  to  give  him  notice  to  retire  ;  such  a 
proceeding  might  be  highly  dangerous  to  himself 


by  disclosing  his  own  whereabouts,  coupled  with 
the  fact  of  his  detection  of  the  crime.  It  may  be 
matter  of  taste  for  people  of  tender  conscience  to 
give,  even  to  a  burglar,  the  chance  of  staying  his 
hand  by  a  timely  warning  ;  but  in  our  opinion  the 
law  does  not  demand  that  the  assailed  inmate 
should  expose  himself  to  any  such  contingency  of 
danger. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  distinctly  favour  the 
view  that,  when  intent  to  commit  burglary  is 
actually  patent,  more  than  «ver  so  if  "entry  "  has 
been  effected,  an  inmate  may  then  and  there  "  draw 
a  bead  "  on  the  unknown  intruder  without  further 
warning. 

Suppose  a  burglarious  operator  is  engaged  in  the 
normal  operation  of  plastering  a  leather  on  a 
window,  and  then  cutting  the  glass  with  a  diamond 
for  an  intended  entry  (the  adhering  leather  pre- 
venting the  noise  of  falling  glass  when  the  act  is 
complete),  in  such  case  we  think  that  the  inmate 
may,  legally  as  well  as  morally,  take  his  shot  forth- 
with (especially  since  an  attempted  entry  of  this 
nature  evinces  a  "  professional "  operator  in 
crime). 

Nevertheless,  we  admit  that  we,  and  'probably 
most  of  our  readers,  would,  unless  a  gang  of  a 
"  moonlight "  cla  ss  were  suspected  to  be  in  attend- 
ance, prefer  to  give  a  hail  of  warning  that  the 
felonious  attempt  had  been  detected.  Still  that  is 
a  mere  matter  of  fancy,  and  we  do  not  blame  any- 
one who  declines  to  run  even  the  risk  of  this  much 
revelation  of  his  presence  in  contiguity  to  an  in- 
vader of  felonious  mind  and  intent,  before  taking 
overt  action  to  protect  himself  and  his  house- 
hold. 

One  thing  must  be  borne  in  mind— viz.,  that  the 
infliction  of  death  or  injury  on  a  felon  is  justifiable 
in  order  to  prevent  felony ;  or  to  prevent  further 
felony,  which  may  be  contingently  apprehended. 
Now,  suppose  that  a  burglar  has  completed  his  job, 
and  is  not  detected  till  he  is  clear  of  the  house,  and  is 
making  off  with  his  plunder ;  and  then  he  is  seen 
and  shot  down,  the  object  being  to  capture  him  and 
to  regain  the  stolen  property. 

This  could  not  be  justified  ;  it  could  not  be  said 
that  to  kill  or  maim  the  fugitive  was  the  only  means 
of  attaining  the  objects  of  capture  and  recovery  of 
the  stolen  goods,  so  long  as  there  are  police  in  the 
land.  Accordingly,  no  further  felony  being  appre- 
hended, and  there  being  other  resources  for  capture 
it  would  be  criminal  to  shoot  the  felon. 

We  fear  it  might  even  be  interpreted  as  "  mur- 
der" by  a  "Court  for  Crown  Cases  Reserved,"  if 
the  man  were  killed  by  the  shot.  At  the  same  time, 
most  juries  would  bring  in  a  verdict  of  no  more 
than  manslaughter  ;  and  even  if  the  capital  charge 
were  established,  no  one  would  doubt  that  consi- 
derable clemency  of  the  Crown  would  be  promptly 
extended. 

None  the  less  we  do  not  advise  any  of  our  readers 
to  try  this  last  experiment.  By  all  means  let  them 
bowl  over  the  burglar  caught  in  the  act ;  but  after 
the  act,  when  all  danger  to  themselves  has  passed 
away,  let  them  stay  their  hands.  Human  life,  even 
of  felons,  is  sacred,  more  or  less,  and  should  stand 
at  a  higher  value  than  plate  or  jewellery. 
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THE  SEARCH  LIGHT. 


DID    NORWEGIANS  DISCOVER 
AMERICA  ? 

Le  Figaro  Paris. 

§HE  Royal  Library  at  Copenhagen 
possesses  a  book  of  the  greatest 
value,  and  which  has  never  been  trans- 
lated. In  Denmark  it  is  called 
"Flatobogen"  (the  book  of  Flatoe). 
It  is  a  work  in  two  volumes  contain- 
ing the  history  of  the  Kings  of  Norway, 
written  (clearly  and  artistically  upon 
very  fine  parchment)  between  the  years  1370  and 
1380  by  two  Christian  monks,  Magnus  Thorhallson 
and  Yon  Thordarson,  who  lived  at  Flatoe,  an  Ice- 
land fjord. 

In  the  chapter  which  contains  the  Icelandic 
legend  of  Erik  the  Red  and  his  son  Leif  the 
Fortunate,  it  is  related  that  in  986,  Erik  and  his 
son  started  from  Iceland,  and,  journeying  west- 
wards, discovered  Greenland.  Leif  soon  came  back 
to  his  native  place,  but  after  a  time  he  went  to 
Norway,  where  King  Olaf  Trygveson  persuaded 
him  to  embrace  the  Christian  religion  and  to  go  to 
Greenland  again  in  order  to  evangelise  it. 

Leif  set  out  again,  but  went  southwards,  and,  in 
the  year  1000,  discovered  the  country  which  is 
called  Wineland  in  this  extraordinary  book.  Now, 
at  which  precise  point  did  Leif  disembark  %  This 
is  a  question  which  was  warmly  discussed  by 
learned  men.  Two  of  them  agreed  that  this 
country  could  not  be  farther  north  than  latitude 
49  deg.  and  not  farther  south  than  Newfoundland. 
If  this  is  correct,  and  the  idea  has  received  con- 
siderable support  in  recent  years,  America  was 
discovered  in  the  year  1000  by  Leif  the  Fortunate. 

Naturally,  American  savants  are  much  interested 
in  this  book,  the  existence  of  which  was  unknown 
to  many  of  them,  and  overtures  were  made  by  the 


American  Government  to  the  Danish  Government 
to  permit  it  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Chicago  Exhibi- 
tion. Extraordinary  guarantees  for  the  safety  of 
the  manuscript  were  demanded  by  the  latter 
Government ;  a  man-of-war  was  to  be  sent  specially 
to  Copenhagen  to  fetch  the  "  Flatobogen,"  it  was 
to  be  insured  for  £20,000,  and  was  to  be  placed  in 
a  special  building  and  guarded  day  and  night  by 
soldiers. 

In  the  end  the  Danish  Government  altered  its 
decision  and  refused  to  let  the  manuscript  go  out 
of  the  Royal  Library  at  Copenhagen,  but  gave 
permission  for  it  to  be  photographed.  So  the 
Americans  will  have  to  be  satisfied  with  pictures 
of  this  book. 

As  Iceland  and  Greenland,  the  countries  of  these 
Vikings,  were  Norwegian  colonies  and  inhabited  by 
people  of  Norwegian  birth  and  extraction,  the 
saga  of  Leif  Ericson  belongs  to  the  history  of 
Norway,  and  the  learned  men  of  this  country  have 
always  cultivated  the  study  of  the  "  Flatobogen," 
of  which  the  account  of  the  discovery  of  America 
forms  only  a  very  small  part. 

It  is  worth  mentioning  that  a  statue  of  Leif 
Ericson  has  been  erected  at  Boston  at  the  expense 
of  the  Norwegians  in  America,  assisted  by  their 
American  fellow-citizens ;  that  the  Norwegians  in 
Chicago  have  raised  a  subscription  for  a  picture 
representing  the  first  discovery  of  America,  which 
is  to  be  offered  to  the  city  of  Chicago  ;  and  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  "  mother  country  "  will  send  to 
Chicago  an  exact  representation  of  a  ship  of  the 
time  of  the  Vikings. 

This  ship  is  at  present  in  the  port  of  Christiana, 
where,  in  connection  with  another,  it  is  attracting 
great  attention.  The  second  vessel  is  quite  the 
opposite  of  the  first ;  it  is  of  ultra-modern  con- 
struction, and  may  one  day  be  historic,  for  it  is  the 
ship  in  which  Dr.  Nansen  intends  making  his 
attempt  to  reach  the  North  Pole. 
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mi  Genera!  Articles* 


HOW  TO  PLAY  WITH  FIRE. 

Star,   ■  Washington. 

UGGLING  with  fire  was  practised  in  very 
ancient  times.  Many  of  the  tricks  of 
that  sort  which  are  best  known  to-day 
were  employed  to  deceive  the  vulgar 
thousands  of  years  ago.  There  is  nothing 
even  now  which  does  more  to  excite 
the  astonishment  of  the  ignorant  than 
the  breathing  of  flame,  which  is  a  decep- 
tion handed  down  by  our  ancestors  from  remote 
antiquity. 

When  the  slaves  in  Sicily  rose  in  rebellion  about 
150  B.C.  and  took  cruel  revenge  for  the  wrongs  they 
had  suffered,  there  was  among  them  a  Syrian 
named  Eunus.  He  was  a  man  of  great  craft  and 
courage,  and,  having  seen  much  of  the  world,  he  had 
become  acquainted  with  a  variety  of  little-known 
arts. 

He  pretended  to  have  immediate  communication 
with  the  gods,  and,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  he 
confirmed  his  divine  mission  by  miracles.  When 
desirous  of  inspiring  his  followers  with  courage  he 
breathed  flames  and  sparks  among  them  from  his 
mouth. 

It  is  said  that*  in  order  to  perform  this  marvel 
Eunus  pierced  a  nut  shell  at  both  ends,  and,  having 
filled  it  with  some  burning  substance,  he  put  it 
into  his  mouth  and  breathed  through  it. 

The  same  trick  is  performed  much  better  now- 
adays. The  juggler  rolls  together  some  flax  or  hemp 
into  a  ball  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  which  he  sets 
on  fire,  permitting  it  to  burn  until  it  is  nearly  con- 
sumed. 

Then  he  rolls  around  it  more  flax  while  it  is  yet 
burning,  and  by  this  means  the  fire  may  be  retained 
in  the  ball  for  a  long  time. 

When  he  is  ready  to  do  his  act  he  slips  the  ball 
into  his  mouth  unperceived  and  breathes  through 
it.  His  breath  revives  the  fire,  so  that  sparks  pro- 
ceed from  it,  and  the  performer  sustains  no  injury 
so  long  as  he  inhales  his  breath  through  his  nostrils 
only.  By  this  art  the  Rabbi  Bar-Cocheba,  in  the 
reign  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Hadrian,  made  the 
credulous  Hebrews  believe  that  he  was  the  long- 
looked-for  Messiah. 

For  deceptions  with  fire  the  ancients  also  em- 
ployed naphtha,  a  liquid  mineral  of  oil  so  com- 
bustible that  it  kindles  when  it  only  approaches  a 
flame.  Pliny  states  that  the  means  which  Medea 
chose  for  destroying  Creusa,  the  daughter  of  Creon, 
was  simply  naphtha.  She  sent  to  the  unfortunate 
princess  a  dress  besmeared  with  it,  which  burst 
into  flames  as  soon  as  she  approached  the  fire  of 
the  altar. 

The  priests  of  old  undoubtedly  used  naphtha  to 


make  their  offerings  catch  fire,  as  if  spontaneously, 
in  order  to  delude  the  wondering  mob.  In  modern 
times  persons  who  could  walk  over  burning  coals 
or  red-hot  iron,  or  could  hold  them  in  their  hands 
or  teeth,  have  often  excited  amazement  amongst 
those  who  do  not  understand  how  these  apparently 
impossible  feats  are  accomplished. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  an 
Englishman  named  Richardson  made  himself 
famous  by  appearing  to  chew  burning  coals,  swal- 
lowed melted  glass,  poured  melted  lead  upon  his 
tongue,  and  so  forth.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a 
metallic  mixture,  consisting  of  mercury,  tin,  and 
bismuth,  which  melts  at  a.  low  temperature,  may 
have  been  substituted  for  lead.  ■ 

Various  theories  have  been  advanced  to  account 
for  the  other  feats  mentioned.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  during  the  Middle  Ages  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  persons  accused  of  crimes  was  often 
determined  by  ordeal,  the  defendant  being  obliged 
to  hold  a  red-hot  piece  of  iron  in  his  hand.  This 
was  another  case  of  juggling,  such  trials  being  con- 
ducted by  priests,  who  covered  the  hands  of  those 
whom  they  desired  should  escape  with  a  protective 
paste. 

A  solution  of  spermaceti  in  sulp^ric  ether, 
coloured  red  with  alkanet  root,  which  solidifies  at 
fifty  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  melts  and  boils  with 
the  heat  of  the  hand,  is  supposed  to  be  the  sub- 
stance which  is  used  at  Naples,  when  the  dried 
blood  of  St.  Januarius  melts  spontaneously  and 
boils  over  the' edge  of  the  vessel  containing  it. 

Very  interesting  scientific  experiments  have- 
shown  what  great  heat  may  be  endured  by  the 
human  body.  Dr.  Fordyce  and  Sir  Charles 
Blagden  stayed  in  a  room  where  the  temperature- 
was  260  degrees  Fahrenheit  for  eight  minutes.  A 
beefsteak  was  cooked  in  the  same  atmosphere  and 
was  overdone  in  thirty-three  minutes. 

Sir  F.  Chantry  and  others  remained  for  two. 
minutes  in  a  furnace  which  was  much  hotter, 
the  thermometer  they  carried  with  them  indi- 
cating 320  degrees  when  they  came  out.  The 
peculiar  property  of  mineral  salts  such  as  alum  in. 
protecting  articles  of  dress  from  fire  has  long  been 
known. 

The  Chevalier  Aldini,  of  Milan,  devised  a  costume 
consisting  of  a  cloth  covering  for  the  body,  arms, 
and  legs,  which  had  been  steeped  in  a  solution  of 
alum.  The  head-dress  was  a  large  cap  enveloping 
the  whole  head  down  to  the  neck,  with  holes 
for  the  nose,  eyes,  and  mouth,  and  the  shoes  were- 
of  asbestos  cloth.  A  metallic  dress  was  added  to- 
this,  consisting  chiefly  of  wire  gauze. 

The  costume  was  intended  to  be  worn  by  firemen. 
Clad  in  it  a  man  could  walk  on  hot  iron  in  the* 
midst  of  high  flames. 
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THE  SEARCH  LIGHT, 


A  HERO   OP  ROMANCE. 

The  Road,    London. 

UY  UDOLPHO  THADDEUS  BUCK- 
INGHAM BINKS  had  inherited  all 
the  instincts  and  mental  characteristics 
of  some  of  the  most  prominent  figures 
in  English  fiction.  His  mother  had  all 
her  life  fed  upon  romances  of  the  true 
heroic  type,  and  just  about  the  time  of 
her  son's  birth  she  had  been  busily 
engaged  on  a  course  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  Miss  Jane 
Porter,  and  others  of  the  same  school,  in  whose 
works  she  literally  wallowed,  lying  on  the  sofa,  day 
after  day,  with  the  entrancing  volumes  scattered 
all  around  her,  but  ready  to  be  seized  each  in  its 
turn,  when  its  predecessor  had  been  rifled  of  all  its 
vast  store  of  knowledge,  sentiment,  and  mystery. 

How  she  loved  those  glorious  creatures  with  the 
faces  of  Greek  gods,  who  curled  their  lips  in 
haughty  scorn  as  easily  as  a  lady  does  her  hair — 
and  quite  as  often — who  expressed  a  whole  page  of 
small  print  by  a  single  lightning  glance  of  their 
flashing  eyes,  and  to  whom  tasks,  equal  to  all  the 
labours  of  Hercules  rolled  into  one,  were  but  "the 
work  of  a  moment "  ! 

For  many  hours  every  day  she  lived  in  a  mag- 
nificent dream  in  which  the  yellow-haired  heroes 
performed  their  doughtiest  deeds  and  wooed  their 
mistresses  in  their  most  fascinating  manner  for  her 
sole  benefit ;  and  it  was  at  this  happy  period  of  her 
life  that  she  had,  in  a  leisure  moment,  given  birth 
to  her  son  Guy. 

He  was  not  named  Guy  without  opposition,  how- 
ever. Mr.  jjinks  pere  was  a  thick-headed,  matter- 
of-fact  man,  who  positively  carried  his  vulgarity  so 
far  as  to  keep  a  large  shop — a  grocer's  shop,  too ! — 
in  which  he  made  the  money  which  enabled  his 
wife  to  idle  away  her  days  on  the  sofa  with  none 
but  fictitious  cares  to  trouble  her.  This  pre- 
sumptuous vulgarian,  then,  had  the  audacity  to  set 
his  own  rough,  prosaic,  grovelling  grocer-notions  in 
opposition  to  his  wife's  highly-trained  intelligence, 
and  almost  to  insist  that  his  son  should  be  called 
Jonas  ! 

It  will  hardly  be  credited  that  this  outer  bar- 
barian in  broadcloth  had  no  better  reasons  to 
advance  in  support  of  his  dunder-headed  opposition 
than  the  obviously  preposterous  one  that  he  him- 
self, forsooth  !  his  father,  and  grandfather  had  all 
been  called  Jonas,  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
father  should  have  an  equal  voice  with  the  mother 
in  the  choice  of  a  name  for  their  joint  offspring. 

To  this  Mrs.  Binks  replied  with  great  point  and 
good  taste,  that  it  was  no  reason  he  should  be  a 
fool  because  his  father  and  his  father's  father  had 
been  fools  before  him,  that  he  had  already  done 
quite  enough  to  blight  the  future  prospects  of  his 
son  by  condemning  him  to  the  plebeian  patronymic 
of  Binks — who  ever  heard  of  a  Binks  who  was 
renowned  for  anything,  in  war,  art,  literature,  the 
drama,  the  Senate,  or  even  in  The  Police  News  ? — 
and  that  she  was  determined  that  he  should  at 
least  have  the  poor  consolation — dear  innocent 
child  ! — of  distinguished  Christian  names. 


As  Mr.  Binks,  however,  held  out  with  incredible 
obstinacy,  Mrs.  Binks  at  once  announced  her 
rapidly  approaching  departure  for  her  heavenly 
home,  forgave  her  husband  all  the  injuries  he  had 
ever  done  towards  her  by  his,  perhaps  unconscious, 
brutality  of  manner  and  depraved  tastes,  whitened 
her  cheeks  regularly  every  morning,  and  read  the 
Bible  ostentatiously  at  all  hours  of  the  day. 

She  also  became  suddenly  subject  to  alarming 
hysterical  and  fainting  fits,  which  invariably 
seized  her  during  her  husband's  dinner,  his  evening 
nap,  or  about  three  o'cloek  in  the  morning  ;  and  as 
she  took  good  care  to  let  the  unhappy  Jonas  know 
(indirectly)  that  her  serious  illness  was  entirely 
due  to  his  pig-headed  obstinacy  in  the  matter  of 
the  child's  name,  he  at  last  gave  way,  whereupon 
his  wife's  recovery  followed  with  the  rapidity  of  a 
miracle. 

And  so  in  due  course  their  son  was  endowed  with 
the  stately  names  which  his  mother  had  culled  from 
her  favourite  romances,  and  blossomed  forth  as 
Guy  Udolpho  Thaddeus  Buckingham  Binks. 

It  soon  became  evident  that,  with  the  names, 
young  Guy  had  inherited  a  considerable  amount  of 
the  nature  of  the  heroes  of  romance,  and  as  his 
mother  delightedly  encouraged  all  such  traits  they 
soon  became  the  most  prominent  points  in  his 
character. 

At  quite  an  early  age  he  had  learned — instinc- 
tively, it  would  seem — to  express  determination 
by  "drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height,"  and 
to  listen  to  reproof  or  argument  "moodily,  with 
his  arms  folded,"  while  he  almost  invariably 
addressed  his  nurse  as  "minion  !"  At  the  age  of 
nine  he  considerably  surprised  his  father,  who  had 
been  pointing  out  (with  a  strap)  some  youthful 
folly  or  other  to  his  promising  heir,  by  bursting 
out  with  : — ■ 

"  Ty-r-r-rant !  tr-r-emble,  a  time  will  come.  Dost 
think  I  will  calmly  sit  down  under  such  an  insult  1 
No,  by  my  halidom  !  " 

And  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  he  did  not  sit 
down — with  any  comfort — for  several  days  after 
this  spirited  speech. 

A  year  or  two  later  his  father  at  last  yielded  to 
his  wife's  repeated  solicitations,  and,  retiring  from 
business,  bought  a  nice  house  and  a  small  estate 
near  Boxmoor,  in  the  county  of  Gorseshire,  where 
he  settled  down  and  cultivated  A's,  in  the  hope  of 
one  day  achieving  a  position  in  Boxmoor  Society. 

Here  the  next  few  years  passed  rapidly  over  Guy's 
head,  and  he  shot  up  a  into  young  man,  without,  how- 
ever, having  become  the  master  of  a  single  heroic 
or  knightly  accomplishment — except,  perhaps,  that 
of  riding,  which  he  had  to  a  certain  extent  acquired. 
Instinct  cannot  do  everything,  however ;  and 
although  young  Guy  had  all  the  instincts  of  a  hero 
of  romance,  his  physical  powers  absolutely  refused 
to  lend  themselves  to  deeds  of  derring-do,  or  even 
of  activity. 

Even  as  in  spirit  he  resembled  the  Guys,  Thad- 
deuses,  and  Buckinghams,  whose  names  he  bore,  so 
also  was  he  Binks  in  body  as  well  as  by  name.  In 
other  words,  he  bore  a  strong  personal  resemblanc.-> 
to  his  father,  a  little,  short-sighted,  undersized,  red- 
haired  man  who  had  never  been  much  accustomed. 
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to  outdoor  exercise  of  any  kind,  and  came  of  a  town- 
bred  stock  who  had  passed  their  lives  in  sedentary 
employments,  he  himself  having  been  perhaps  the 
first  of  them  who  had  ever  lived  in  the  country  for 
so  much  as  a  month  at  a  time. 

The  Binks  body,  therefore,  was  in  itself  quite 
enough  to  prevent  any  man  from  becoming  a  hero, 
and  it  was  at  constant  war  with  the  Buckingham 
spirit,  which  was  ever  leading  it  into  situations 
in  which  it  could  only  figure  as  a  ridiculous  object, 
owing  to  its  own  incapability. 

For  instance,  the  Buckingham  spirit  would  urge 
young  Guy  to  "vault  into  the  saddle  without 
touching  the  stirrup,"  while  the  Binks  body  was 
bound  to  come  to  grief  if  it  dispensed  with  the  aid 
of  a  groom  and  doorstep ;  the  Buckingham  spirit 
would  lead  him  to  "  clap  spurs  to  his  gallant  steed 
and  dash  furiously  down  the  avenue,"  whereupon 
the  Binks  body  was  almost  certain  to  roll  off  before 
twenty  yards  had  been  traversed  ;  or,  as  a  last 
example,  the  Buckingham  spirit  would  lure  him 
into  interfering  between  a  drunken  navvy  and  his 
wife,  with  the  result  that  the  Binks  body,  badly 
beaten  and  bruised,  was  sure  to  be  confined  to  bed 
for  a  week  or  two,  since  he  was  unable  to  use  his 
fists  effectively  for  either  offensive  ol*  defensive 
purposes.  In  short,  the  spirit  was  a  great  deal 
too  willing  and  the  flesh  as  much  too  lamentably 
weak. 

Then  how  could  he  "flash  lightning  glances" 
from  a  pair  of  spectacled  watery  blue  eyes?  What 
was  the  good  of  his  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full 
height  when  that  height  was  no  more  than  five  feet 
one  and  a  half  inches  ?  How  could  he  look  gloomy 
and  mysterious  with  a  "  silent-sorrow-here "  kind 
of  air  when  handicapped  so  seriously  as  he  was  by 
a  flaming  crop  of  red  hair?  How  could  he  "stride 
majestically  from  the  hall,"  when  his  little  legs 
persisted  in  trotting  him  along  in  a  "  what's-your- 
next-article  "  manner  ?  What  was — but  there  was 
no  end  to  his  complaints  and  lamentations,  for  the 
gallant  Guy  was  by  no  means  a  happy  young  man. 

His  mother,  having  announced  her  approaching 
departure  to  Heaven  regularly  every  six  months 
for  many  years,  at  last  took  compassion  on  the 
saints  and  started  off — above,  I  suppose,  for  her 
tombstone  says  so,  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  the 
contrary — when  Guy  was  nineteen  ;  and,  his  father 
dying  three  years  later,  he  found  himself  at  two- 
and-twenty  his  own  master,  and  the  possessor  of 
£1,000  a  year,  with  a  comfortable  house  in  a  good 
hunting-district,  which  house  would  therefore 
always  let  well  should  he  be  disposed  to  place  it  in 
the  market. 

But  Guy  determined  to  try  his  luck  in  the  hunt- 
ing-field, for  one  season  at  least ;  and  so  he  altered 
his  name  to  "  G.  Buckingham-Binks,"  which  had  a 
full  imposing  roll  about  it,  bought  a  quiet  hunter 
or  two,  subscribed  to  the  hunt,  and  began  to  look 
forward  to  a  pleasant  life. 

But  that  confounded  spirit  of  romance  could  not 
leave  him  alone.  It  kept  reminding  him  that  he 
should  start  out  as  a  troubadour,  or  something  of 
the  sort ;  and  when  Commonsense  replied  that  an 
organ-grinder  or  a  Christy  minstrel  was  the  nearest 
♦one  could  get  to  the  troubadour  idea  in  these 


prosaic  days,  Komance,  not  at  all  aba>hed,  only 
started  another  hare. 

It  was  obvious  that  he  wanted  a  mistress  ;  by  all 
the  rules  of  chivalry  his  heart  required  a  mistress  ; 
he  must  fall  in  love.  But  though  Guy  would  gladly 
have  done  so,  he  could  find  no  one  to  fall  in  love 
with  kim,  or  even  to  give  him  the  slightest  encour- 
agement. Binks,  senior,  had  never  succeeded  in 
entering  Boxmoor  Society. 

"  You  may  sell,  you  may  shutter  the  -hop  if  you  will, 
But  the  jump  of  the  counter  will  cling  to  you  still." 

And  there  had  been  a  kind  of  "  to-amount-of- 
account-rendered  "  air  about  Mr.  Binks,  which  had 
failed  to  prepossess  people  in  his  favour.  Guy  him- 
self had  few  personal  recommendations  ;  the  noble 
jewel  of  his  romantic  soul  was  hidden  from  view  in 
the  leaden  casket  of  the  Binks  body,  and  no  lady  in 
the  neighbourhood  cared  to  "  look  twice  at  "  poor 
little  Guy,  despite  all  the  devices  his  gallant  heart 
led  him  to  adopt  to  attract  attention. 

It  was  all  in  vain  ;  no  one  seemed  to  care  for  his 
society,  and  the  little  man  was  rapidly  drifting 
towards  melancholy  madness  when,  the  autumn 
after  his  father's  death,  the  great  event  of  his  life 
happened,  and  Guy  Udolpho  Thaddeus  Buckingham 
Binks  found  himself  at  last  head  over  ears  in  the 
congenial  elements  of  love  and  romance. 

It  was  a  brassey  circus  trumpet,  sounded  by  a 
fat  beery  man  in  a  painted  waggon,  which  first 
woke  Guy's  sleeping  heart  to  life  and  love. 
Having  driven  over  to  Boxmoor  on  business  con- 
nected with  his  father's  estate,  he  had  lunched  at 
the  hotel  there,  and  was  enjoying  a  cigar  in  the 
smoking-room  when  a  loud  tan-ta-ra-ra-ra  fell  upon 
his  ear,  followed  almost  instantaneously  by  a  wild 
outburst  of  triumphal  music,  and  the  excited  entry 
of  the  hotel  waiter  brandishing  a  dirty  napkin. 

"  It's  them,  sir,"  cried  the  waiter,  all  heedless  of 
grammar,  "it's  them  !  " 

"  Who,  William  1 "  asked  Guy,  as  he  rose  from  his 
seat. 

"  Circus,  sir,"  replied  William  ;  "  Geeson's  Cirque, 
sir.  The  grandest  sight  you  ever  saw  in  your  life, 
I'll  go  bail,  sir.  You'll  get  a  capital  view  from  this 
'ere  window,"  he  added,  opening  one  which  over- 
looked the  High  Street,  "and  it's  something  to  see, 
I  can  tell  you  !  " 

"  Where  are  they  showing  1 u  asked  Guy,  as  he 
took  his  place  by  the  window. 

"  Lor,  sir,  to  think  you've  never  'eard  that.  Wy 
I  thought  heverybody  knew  that  they'd  built  a 
permanent  building  'ere,  and  were  goin'  to  make 
this  their  'eadquarters  right  through  the  winter. 
They've  just  finished  their  autumn  towering,  an' 
they've  come  back  'ere  to  open  the  circus,  they  'ave, 
w'ich  they  will  do  this  werry  hafternoon,  and  this 
is  their  grand  hinitial  parade  and  hinorganation 
feet.    But,  lor  !  ain't  the  moosic  prime,  sir  ? " 

Guy  felt  his  heart  stir  within  him  in  response  to 
the  inspiring  strains,  as  he  looked  out  on  the  gay 
procession  which  slowly  passed  up  the  crowded 
street  beneath  him.  Band,  elephants,  camels,  lions, 
and  tigers  in  cages  filed  slowly  by,  succeeded  by 
diminutive  ponies,  another  band,  more  beasts,  and 
a  gorgeous  procession  (described  in  the  bills  as  a 
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"galaxy")  of  circus  ladies  and  gentlemen  riding 
two  and  two  with  an  air  of  affected  nonchalance, 
and  scattering  amongst  the  crowd  not  exactly  gold, 
indeed,  but  leaflets  holding  forth  golden  promises 
of  all  sorts  of  hitherto  unparalleled  wonders  and 
delights  to  be  seen  at  Geeson's  that  and  every  even- 
ing till  further  notice. 

"  See  'im,  sir,  see  'im?"  cried  the  waiter.  "  There 
'e  is  !  That's  Jolly  Jemmy.  Jowler,  the  great  clown, 
'im  as  is  ridin'  the  white  orse,  on  this  side  the  road. 
I  knows  'im  'cause  'e  was  'ere  last  year.  .  'E's  won- 
derful funny,  'e  is.    'Ooray,  'ooray,  'ooray  !" 

A  little  clean-shaved,  dark-faced  man,  in  purple 
cotton-velvet  and  tinsel,  bowed  in  response  to  the 
waiter'.-  greeting,  with  an  air  of  bored  affability,  as 
who  should  say  : 

"Doosid  trouble  fame  is  to  be  sure.  But  one 
must  take  some  notice  of  those  poor  devils  !" 

"  Ah  !  Mr.  Binks,  sir,"  cried  the  waiter,  ecstati- 
cally. "  You  should  just  'ear  'im  at  'is  jokes.  I  never 
did  'ear  sich  a  caution.  '  Wy,'  say's  'e,  lookin'  around 
'im  that  funny,  'wy,'  says  'e,  'I  put  a  nail  up  there 
just  now,  but  somebody's  '" 

"Who  is  that,  William?"  cried  Guy,  eagerly. 
"The  girl  on  the  black  horse  and  in  a  dark  blue 
habit  who's  just  passed  ?" 

"I  don't  think  I  know,  sir,"  answered  William, 
after  a  long  stare.  "  She's  a  noo  one  this  year,  I 
think.  P  raps  it's  Miss  Vera  Yavasour,  as  does  the 
hartistic  business,  but  I  can't  say  for  certain.  But 
just  you  listen  to  this,  sir.  'I  put  a  nail  up  ;ere,' 
says  Jowler,  lookin'  around  him  with  a  grin  and  a 
wink,  '  I  put  a  nail  up  there — — '  " 

"  I  wonder  who  she  was,"  said  Guy  ;  "  is  there  a 
bill  of  the  performers  here  ? " 

"Not  here,  sir  ;  there's  one  in  the  bar,  sir,  and 
Mr.  Geeaon,  as  is  the  proprietor,  'e's  always  runnin' 
in  an  out  of  it,  so  I  dessay  you'd  be  able  to  find  out 
all  you  wanted  down  there.  But  this  was  it,  sir. 
'I  put  a  nail  up  'ere,'  says  Jowler,  'but  somebody's 

tacked  '.    Wy,  'e's  gone,  'as  'e  ?   Wot  was  'e  so 

excited  about,  eh?  Well,  it's  'is  loss,  not  mine.  I 
Avonder  if  that  there  Jowler  will  'ave  anything  'alf 
so  smart  this  year.  '  I  put  a  nail  up  there,'  ha  !  ha ! 
ha  !  '  and  somebody's  tacked  it,'  says  he,  ha  !  ha !  ha ! 
'And  I  put  a  tack,'  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  'and  somebody's 
nailed  it.'  Lor,  there's  nothing  so  good  in  Shakes- 
peare !  "  and  he  retreated,  chuckling,  to  his  pantry. 

As  for  Guy,  he  had  found  his  fate  at  the  moment 
his  glance  met  that  of  the  blue-eyed,  fair-haired 
goddess  in  the  dark-blue  riding-habit,  who  had 
looked  up  so  coquettishly  at  the  hotel  window  as 
she  rode  past.  He  had  fallen  instantaneously  in 
love  with  all  the  headlong  earnestness  of  a  first 
passion,  united  to  the  wealth  and  romance  of  senti- 
ment which  so  largely  predominated  in  his  char- 
acter ;  and  as  he  drove  leisurely  home  in  the  quiet 
autumn  evening,  he  thought  of  nothing  but  the 
entrancing  vision  which  had  so  suddenly  risen  up 
before  his  admiring  eyes. 

She  was,  indeed,  a  fit  heroine  for  any  romance, 
and  happy  would  that  man  be  who  won  her — nay, 
even  to  worship  her  from  a  distance  was  bliss 
enough  !  And  such  a  fair  exterior  must  surely  be 
mated  with  a  like  mind  and  soul.  How  out  of  her 
-element  she  must  feel  amidst  her  garish  surround- 


ings !  How  the  thousand-and-one  sordid  vulgarities 
of  her  Bohemian  life  must  jar  upon  her  refined 
susceptibilities  ! 

Then  her  name  !  Could  anything  be  more  sug- 
gestive of  romance  and  all  the  delights  of  fiction 
than  her  name— Miss  Yera  Yavasour?  Why,  there 
were  volumes — three  volumes — in  the  mere  sound 
of  it.  (He  had  learnt  it  from  a  stout,  vulgar  man 
in  the  hotel  bar,  who  had  turned  out  to  be  full  ot 
information— and  gin — and  had,  in  return  for 
sundry  glasses  of  "  something  warm,"  imparted  the 
precious  secret  in  a  hoarse,  whispering  voice, 
together  with  some  really  novel  and  highly- interest- 
ing anecdotes  of  the  whole  company,  from  the 
manager  downwards  ;  but  Binks  had  escaped  as 
soon  as  he  had,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  identified 
Miss  Yera  Yavasour  with  the  charmer  in  the  dark 
blue  habit. 

Miss  Yera  Yavasour  !  how  well  the  name  suited 
her.  Could  he — dare  he  ever  ask  that  angelic 
being  to  change  it  to  Binks — even  to  Buckingham- 
Binks  ?.  Yes,  everything  was  possible  to  love,  and 
he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  make  such  beauty 
and  sweetness  his  own  ;  his  passion  would  give  him 
courage.  So  he  plucked  up  his  spirit  and  drove  up 
his  avenue,  waving  his  whip  and  carolling  lustily, 

"  Happy,  happy,  happy  pair! 
None  but  the  brave, 
None  but  the  brave, 
None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair." 

Geeson's  Circus  had  found  at  least  one  constant 
patron.  Night  after  night,  Buckingham  Binks  was 
to  be  seen,  arrayed  in  his  best  and  seated  in  the 
reserved  seats  close  down  by  the  arena,  where  he 
occasionally  got  spattered  with  dirt  and  sawdust 
as  it  was  flung  up  by  the  horses'  heels,  and  where 
the  Great  Jowler,  in  the  course  of  his  excruciat  - 
ingly funny  entertainment,  "  Cheek,  by  Jowler,'7 
frequently  seated  himself  while  he  exchanged  witty 
repartee  with  the  sheep-faced  ringmaster,  who 
cracked  his  whip  decidedly  better  than  he  cracked 
his  jokes. 

There  was  certainly  a  good  deal  of  Jowler  in  the 
entertainment,  for  he  was  evidently  the  great  star, 
and  children  and  grown-up  natives  roared  them- 
selves hoarse  over  his  sallies ;  but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  his  jokes— though  doubtless  excellent 
in  themselves — began  to  pall  upon  Guy  after  a 
fortnight  or  so,  until  at  last  he  began  to  detest  the 
very  sight  of  the  fat  little  man  with  the  voice  like 
a  bad  saw,  who  was  so  rarely  absent  from  the  scene 

But  Binks  was  fully  rewarded  for  any  petty 
annoyances  by  the  frequent  appearance  of  his  idol, 
who  gave  several  marvellous  displays  in  the  course 
of  the  evening:,  and  was  equally  enchanting  in  them 
all. 

Whether  in  her  "  Elegant  exposition  of  la  haute 
ecole  "  (clown,  Jolly  Jemmy  Jowler),  her  "  Life-like 
representation  of  all  the  nations"  (grotesque,  the 
Inimitable  Jowler),  her  share  in  the  "Grand 
Quadrille  on  Horseback  "  (jester,  the  Great  Little 
Jowler),  or  her  graceful  impersonation  of  Lady 
Godiva  in  the  "Grand  Equestrian  Drama,  'Keep, 
your  Hair  On'  or  'Sent  to  Coventry'"  (peeping 
Tom,  Jemmy  Jowler,  King  of  Klowns  and  Komical 
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Ivaracters),  she  alike  fascinated  him  and  fed  the 
flame  of  his  passion. 

"He  never  told  his  love,"  however.  He  was  con- 
tent to  sit  and  make  eyes  at  her,  trusting  to  Provi- 
dence for  some  happy  chance  to  introduce  them  to 
each  other  ;  and  Providence  does  sometimes 
"remember  the  waiter." 

So  the  days  slipped  past,  and  November  came, 
bringing  with  it  the  start  of  the  hunting  season. 
Binks  determined  to  attend  the  opening  meet. 

Perhaps  she  would  be  there  to  see  the  hounds 
Ihrow  off,  and  might— more  unlikely  things  happen 
every  day  — be  favourably  impressed  by  his 
appearance  in  his  new  pink  ;  for  though  Binks 
was,  as  we  know,  by  no  means  an  Adonis,  he 
laboured  under  the  delusion— common  to  many 
•men— that  he  looked  singularly  smart  and  "fetch- 
ing "  in  his  hunting  get-up.  So  on  the  appointed 
day,  Guy,  smartly  -  dressed,  mounted  his  best 
hunter — a  quiet  horse  with  no  vice,  and  an  excel- 
lent fencer  L,nd  good  goer— and  set  out  for  the 
iineet,  arriving  in  good  time. 

He  was  right !  there,  the  centre  of  a  group, 
talking  and  laughing  somewhat  noisily,  was  the 
unmistakable  figure  of  her  he  loved.  She  was 
mounted  on  a  good-looking  black  mare,  and  look- 
ing her  very  best,  but  Binks  ground  his  teeth  as  he 
•saw  the  detested  Jowler — mounted  on  a  degraded- 
.  looking  piebald  beast— close  at  her  elbow,  and 
doubtless  bothering  her  to  death  with  his  wearisome 
jokes  and  vulgar  chaff. 

"How  she  must  detest  that  man  !"  he  thought. 
"  How  a  delicate  creature  like  that  must  shrink  from 
the  coarse  manners  and  vulgar  habits  of  that  bag 
of  chestnuts  ! " 

But  she  managed  to  disguise  her  real  feelings 
wonderfully  well,  for  she  was  laughing  as  loudly 
as  anyone  in  the  group  at  the  fat  oily-looking  man 
with  black  curly  hair,  whom  Binks  recognised  as 
Geeson  the  proprietor.  He  was  apparently  in  high 
spirits,  gesticulating,  talking  loudly,  and  making 
jokes  at  which  his  companions  laughed  with  all  the 
heartiness  of  people  who  received  salaries  from  him. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  shout  from  the  little  group, 
■  a  loud  cry  or  two,  and  then  the  black  mare  came 
tearing  along,  with  Miss  Vavasour  pulling  at  her, 
followed  at  a  little  distance  by  the  rest  of  her  com- 
panions, even  down  to  Jowler  on  the  piebald. 

Away  the  mare  dashed  past  Binks,  causing  his 
horse  to  plunge  and  swerve  ;  but  even  in  the  confu- 
sion of  his  efforts  to  keep  his  own  seat,  he  thought, 
as  his  Vera  swept  past  him,  he  saw  an  appeal  for 
help  in  her  dark-blue  eyes.  And  she  should  have 
it,  he  resolved,  as  he  felt  all  that  was  most  heroic 
stirring  within  him  ;  she  should  have  it ! 

Nearly  all  the  heroes  he  so  strongly  remembered 
had  at  some  period  of  their  adventures  (usually  in 
the  first  volume)  been  called  upon  to  succour  the 
heroine  in  similar  straits,  and  had  invariably 
emerged  from  the  ordeal  successfully.  The  time 
had  now  come  to  him,  too,  nor  would  he  hesitate  to 
risk  his  life  for  his  love. 

All  these  thoughts  were,  of  course,  "  the  work  of 
a  moment ;"  the  next  he  was  galloping  at  full  speed 
after  the  fluttering  blue  habit,  and  a  few  yards 
ahead  of  Geeson,  Jowler,  and  Co.,  who,  indeed, 


seemed  to  be  taking  matters  somewhat  easily.  But 
then  they  were  not  heroes. 

On  flew  the  mare,  and  on  raced  Binks,  rolling 
somewhat  uneasily  in  his  saddle  from  time  to  time, 
it  is  true,  but  still  managing  to  keep  his  seat,  and, 
as  he  soon  saw  with  delight,  rapidly  diminishing 
the  distance  between  the  runaway  and  himself. 
Then  came  a  jump— luckily  not  a  difficult  one,  and 
easily  cleared  by  Guy's  mount,  which  at  this  point 
took  the  whole  conduct  of  the  affair  upon  himself, 
and  bolted  after  the  mare  quite  beyond  his  rider's 
control.  Another  jump,  and  yet  another,  and 
Binks  was  close  upon  the  runaway. 

"  It's  all  right,"  he  cried  to  Miss  Vavasour,  "  I'll 
,be  up  with  you  in  no  time.    Sit  tight  and  hold  on  a 

little  longer,  and  I'll  " 

Here  a  terrible  lurch,  which  nearly  sent  him 
flying  over  his  horse's  head,  cut  off  the  rest  of  his 
encouraging  speech,  which  Miss  Vavasour  ap- 
parently did  not  catch,  as  she  took  no  notice  of  it. 
A  fourth  jump,  and  Binks  and  Miss  Vavasour  were 
racing  side  by  side,  when  a  water  jump  came  in 
view  right  ahead,  and  Guy  knew  they  were  rapidly 
approaching  the  stiffest  place  in  the  whole  shire, 
which  had  been  cleared  by  so  few  people  that  the 
very  names  of  those  who  had  done  it  were  remem- 
bered. That  circus  horse  was  certain  to  fail  at  it ; 
he  must  try  and  stop  her  before  they  reached  it. 

"  Trust  to  me ! "  he  cried  to  Miss  Vavasour, 
though  he  turned  pale.  "Trust  to  me  and  all  will 
yet  be  well  ! "  and  he  forced  his  horse  towards  the 
black  mare.  Miss  Vavasour  answered  something, 
but  what  with  the  wind  and  the  confusion  of  his 
senses,  Guy  failed  to  catch  it,  though  he  concluded 
that  it  was  a  prayer  not  to  desert  her. 

"  Desert  you  !  "  he  cried  ;  "  never  !  "  and  as  they 
were  by  this  time  on  the  very  brink  of  the  water, 
he  made  his  last  effort,  and,  bending  well  over,  just 
managed  to  grasp  the  mare's  bridle,  and  hung  onto 
it.  The  result  was  instantaneous,  if  not  altogether 
pleasant. 

He  stopped  the  mare,  indeed,  but  Miss  Vavasour 
continued  the  journey,  making  as  graceful  a 
"  flight  through  the  air  "  as  she  had  done  in  all  her 
professional  experience,  and  landing  in  the  muddy 
water  with  a  splash,  while  Guy  lost  his  balance  and 
fell  headforemost  to  the  ground.  In  a  minute  he 
was  on  his  feet  again,  however,  and  then,  plunging 
into  the  water,  he  grasped  his  Vera  by  the  waist, 
and,  after  a  brief  struggle,  landed  her  in  safety  on 
the  banks. 

"Oh,  you  are  not  hurt,  are  you  ?  "  he  cried,  bend- 
ing over  her.  "Let  me  hear  but  one  word  from 
those  perfect  lips  to  let  me  know  that  such  love- 
liness has  escaped  injury  !  One  sweet  word  is  all 
I  ask  of  you,  Vera — Miss  Vavasour.  Speak — oh, 
speak  to  me  !  " 

She  did. 

"  Oh,  you  'orrid  little  man,  you  ! "  cried  the  fair 
Vera,  as  she  viciously  slapped  Guy  on  each  cheek 
with  all  the  force  of  a  remarkably  heavy  hand  ; 
"  oh,  you  hodious  little  creetur  !  Wot  the  dickens 
did  you  mean  by  it,  that's  wot  I  want  to  know  ] 
Are  you  dotty,  or  only  boozed,  eh  ?  To  'come  tear- 
ing along  after  a  respectable  woman  and  callin'  her 
names  ;  and  then,  just  as  I  was  takin'  a  jump,  to 
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catch  old  of  my  'orse's  'ead,  and  send  me  bang  into 
the  mud.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  ! 
Who  the  doose  are  you,  and  does  your  mother  know 
you're  out  ? " 

"I  thought,"  stammered  Guy,  as  he  rubbed  his 
cheek  ruefully,  "I  thought  that  your  mare  had  run 
away  with  you,  and  " 

"  Run  away  with  me  !  Stuff  an'  nonsense.  You 
don't  get  me  to  swallow  that.  Who  ever  'eard  of  a 
circus  'oss  runnin'  away  %  No,  you  can't  be  such 
a  fool  a?  you  look,  and  you  knew  better,  I'm  sure. 
It  was  all  done  as  an  ad.  to  boom  the  show  a  bit  by 
drawing  attention  to  ourselves.  You  Tomfool  !  Oh, 
don't  tell  me  ! " 

"  'Eres  your  'oss,  sir,"  broke  in  the  Great  Jowler, 
who  rode  up  at  this  moment  leading  Guy's  horse, 
which  he  had  caught  in  an  adjoining  field.  "  It's 
all  right,  Mariar,"  he  added,  as  Miss  Vavasour  was 
about  to  pour  all  her  wrongs  out  to  him  ;  "  we  saw 
'ow  it  was,  my  dear.  But  just  you  ride  'ome  now 
as  fast  as  ever  you  can,  and  get  them  wet  togs  off 
yer.  Lor,  you  meant  well,  sir,  I  know,  and  me  and 
the  old  woman's  much  hobliged  to  yer  ! " 

"The  old  woman1?"  asked  Guy,  in  a  half-dazed 
manner. 

"  Yes,  the  missus — Mrs.  J.,  you  know.  Mrs. 
Jowley,  known  professionally  as  Miss  Vera  Vava- 
sour, and  as  good  a  little  'orsewoman  as  there  is  in 
the  business,  though  I  say  so  as  didn't  oughter, 
p'raps.  And  'ighly  accomplished  in  other  ways, 
mark  you  !  The  beefsteak  and  fried  in j ins  that 
woman  can  turn  out  would  hastound  yer — simply 
stunning  ! "  and  he  smacked  his  lips  noisily. 

"Stunning,  indeed  !"  muttered  Guy,  as  he  gazed 
around  him  vacantly. 

"  But  look  'ere,  sir,"  Mr.  Jowler  went  on,  bending 
confidentially  down  from  the  piebald  horse  and  pro- 
ducing several  pieces  of  coloured  pasteboard,  "  me 
and  the  missus  is  goin'  to  have  a  ben.  this  night 
fortnight.  P'raps  you'll  take  a  few  seats — you've 
been  such  a  constant  patron  of  the  show  since  we 
came  'ere  this  winter.  Oh,  I  knows  yer  phiz  well. 
See  here,  then,  'ow  many  tickets  shall  we  say  % 
It'll  be  a  rare  line  night,  and  I  give  a  noo  entertain- 
ment of  my  hown — '  Jinks  and  Jowler ' — which  is 
worth  the  money  alone.  Then  there's  a  prize  of 
'arf  a  quid  for  the  ugliest  man  in  the  hordiance, 
and  a — but  we'll  say  two  quid's  worth,  eh  %  Right 
you  are,  old  man  !  " 

Buckingham  Binks  purchased  eight  five-shilling 
seats  for  the  joint  benefit  of  Jolly  Jemmy  Jowler 
and  Miss  Vera  Vavasour,  but  he  never  again  en- 
tered the  doors  of  Geeson's  Circus,  and  never  again 
saw  his  former  "  idol  of  the  ring." 

His  romance  was  dead,  and  his  interest  in  life 
for  the  time  died  with  it.  He  shut  himself  up  in 
his  house,  became  moody,  listless,  and  irritable, 
and,  through  much  pondering  over  his  shattered 
illusions,  reduced  himself  to  a  weak  condition  of 
body  and  mind.  In  this  state  he  fell  an  easy  victim 
to  his  red-faced,  stout,  and  determined  cook,  and 
when  he  emerged  from  his  seclusion  it  was  to  be 
led  an  unresisting  captive  to  the  altar — a  sort  of 
Cook's  excursion. 

Since  which  event  his  life  has  been  one  of  stern 
reality. 
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of  May  is  the  beginning  of 
season,  when  all  traffic  is 
stopped  through  the  Desert  of  Sahara, 
and  very  little  labour  can  be  done. 
The  deadly  heat  which  prevails  during 
the  forty  canicular  days,  causes  all 
travellers  and  traders  to  shut  the  oasesr 
for  fear  of  the  epidemic  fever  spring- 
ing from  the  drying  marshes,  until  about  the  end 
of  September,  when  the  nomads  re-enter  the 
Sahara  with  abundance  of  cattle  and  grain,  and 
the  Mozabites  renew  their  bartering  traffic  between 
the  oases  and  the  North. 

The  "sammah,"  or  forty  canicular  days,  is  a 
deadly  period  to  traverse.  What  a  despondent 
situation  when  the  thermometer  fluctuates  for  five 
hours  between  115  and  125  degrees  Fahrenheit  in. 
the  shade. 

The  fiery  breaths  of  the  pestilential  simoon  and  of 
the  infernal  shihile  (southern  winds),  sweeping  the 
face  like  the  blast  of  a  furnace,  produce  sensations 
of  burning.  These  winds,  like  the  equinoctial 
sirocco,  being  destitute  of  all  moisture,  pervade  the 
atmosphere  with  intense  dryness,  torturing  the 
throat  and  lungs  of  the  panting  traveller. 

His  parched  lips  stiffen  and  almost  lose  the  sen- 
sibility of  contact,  the  blood  within  the  mucous, 
membranes  evaporating  under  the  blighting  effect 
of  the  hot  air. 

The  natives  who  feel  most  affected  by  this  extra- 
ordinary heat  dig  a  grave-like  hole  in  their  hovels- 
or  gardens  as  a  refreshing  couch.  This  kind  of 
living  grave  is  watered  every  morning  to  preserve 
its  freshness,  and  then  covered  up  with  a  close  fit- 
ting mat  or  fresh  palm  leaves. 

Towards  eleven  o'clock  its  temporary  occupant 
sinks  into  it,  stretches  himself  entirely  naked,  and 
shuts  himself  up  from  the  outside  world  to  pass  the 
hottest  hours  in  the  indolence  of  a  perfect  quiets 
reclining  in  that  tomb  as  we  do  in  our  hammocks. 

Besides  the  heat,  the  flies  and  ants  are  more  than, 
one  can  bear  during  the  day,  while  during  the  night 
one  is  tormented  to  rage  by  thousands  of  mos- 
quitoes, or  sleeps  with  the  nightmare  from  fear  of 
the  scorpions.  The  flies  swarm  in  daytime,  and  the 
fan  is  constantly  needed  to  drive  them  away. 

When  writing,  I  had  to  cover  my  head  and  hands- 
with  gauze  ;  when  eating,  they  enter  in  the  earj 
mouth,  and  nose. 

One  eats,  drinks,  and  breathes  them  ;  all  food 
left  uncovered  is  spoiled  by  them.  The  sting  of  the 
scorpion  is  especially  dangerous  and  often  fatal 
during  the  canicular  days. 

These  pedipalpi  are  found  in  swarms  among  the- 
ruins  and  in  the  houses,  which  fact  requires  an 
every-day  search  by  the  inmates  before  going  to 
sleep.  This  insect  grows  there  to  an  extraordinary 
size,  and  is  sometimes  seen  three  inches  long. 

A  long,  glowing  day,  a  warm,  suffocating  evening,, 
fresh  night  and  sweet  morning,  are  the  general: 
atmospherical  features  in  summer,  and  the  tantal- 
ising mirage  can  be  seen  daily  in  the  plains  4during: 
that  season. 
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A  WONDERFUL  DRUG. 

tEl  Imparcial    Madrid. 
LTHOUGH  it  has  been  known  for  more 
than  three  hundred  years,  the  coca 
plant  has  only  recently  received  from 
our  physicians  the  attention  to  which 
its  properties  entitle  it.  The  most 
opposite  opinions  have  prevailed  at 
«  various  times  concerning  it. 
By  some  it  has  been  looked  upon  as  a 
kind  of  heal-all,  by  others,  especially  by  Europeans, 
it  has  been  considered  useless,  and  has  been 

■  neglected. 

,  The  coca  plant— or,  to  give  it  the  technical  name, 
the  Erythroxylon  coca — is  a  shrub  which  grows  to  a 
height  of  from  one  to  two  yards.  It  is  a  native  of 
Peru  and  Bolivia,  and  is  seen  at,  its  best  on  the 
slopes  of  hills  and  in  the  warm,  rainy  valleys  of  the 
Andes.  The  leaves,  in  which  lie  the  virtues  of  the 
plant,  are  oval  in  shape,  and  from  two  to  two  and  a 

1   half  inches  long  ;  the  berries,  or  fruit,  are  also  oval, 

'  and  the  buds  grow  laterally  on  the  stem  in  bunches. 
The  plant  is  grown  either  from  seed  or  cuttings  ; 
after  about  a  year  the  young  shoots  are  trans- 
planted, and  at  the  end  of  another  eighteen  months 
the  leaves  are  ready  for  gathering.    The  leaves  are 

i  not  considered  ripe  until  they  are  so  stiff  and 
brittle  that  the  least  touch  will  break  them  off.  A 
good  shrub  will  give  six:  harvests  a  year  for  more 
than  one  hundred  years. 

When  the  Spaniards,  under  Pizarro,  conquered 
Peru  in  the  sixteenth  century,  they  found  that  the 

I  <30ca  was  generally  cultivated  there  and  so  highly 
appreciated  that  its  virtues  were  celebrated  in  song 
and  proverb  ;  it  satisfied  the  hungry,  strengthened 
the  weak,  and  made  the  sorrowful  forget  their 
misery. 

The  Peruvians  traced  the  gift  of  the  coca  plant, 
in  common  with  their  whole  civilisation,  to  a 
supposed  son  of  their  divinity— the  Sun— who,  they 
say,  came  down  to  their  country  many,  many  years 
ago,  in  company  with  his  wife,  and  brought  them 
the  light  of  his  father,  instructed  them  in  the  most 
useful  arts,  taught  them  their  religion,  etc. 

The  leaves  of  the  holy  plant  were  offered  in 
sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  chewed  during  their 

,  religious  services  ;  the  leaves  were  even  placed  in 
the  mouths  of  dead  people. 

The  Spaniards  at  first  prohibited  the  use  of  the 
coca  leaf,  the  mysterious  effect  of  which  they  did 
not  understand,  and  which  they  looked  upon  as 

I  the  work  of  the  Evil  One  ;  but  this  prohibition  was 
quickly  withdrawn  when  they    found  that  the 

'  natives,  deprived  of  it,  lost  their  strength,  and 
were  no  longer  able  to  do  the  hard  work  imposed 
upon  them. 

The  use  of  the  leaf  has  continued  in  that  country 
j  until  the  present  time.    When  quite  young  the 
natives  begin  to  chew  it ;  they  always  carry  about 
them  a  small  pouch  or  bag  filled  with  it.  Hum- 
boldt and  other  travellers  assure  us  that  the  Peru- 

■  vians,  when  allowed  to  enjoy  the  coca  leaf,  are  able 
j  to  satisfy  the  greatest  demands  upon  their  strength 

and  to  undergo  the  most  extraordinary  hardships 
j  without  ill  effects. 


It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  those 
who  chew  the  coca  leaf— they  are  called  coqueros — 
are  often  kept  doing  the  hardest  kind  of  work  all 
day  long  without  taking  anything  while  at  work. 
The  enjoyment  of  this  drug  is  beneficial  to  these 
people,  but  in  some  cases  it  is  overdone,  and  leads 
to  delirium. 

The  coca  shrub  was  not  brought  to  Europe  until 
1749,  although  it  had  been  many  times  mentioned 
in  books.  De  Jussieu  and  Lamarck  were  the  first 
to  give  a  particular  description  of  it  and  its  pro- 
perties, and  Mantezza  loudly  praised  it  from  a 
hygienic  and  medicinal  point  of  view. 

In  1859  Dr.  Scherzer  brought  home  some  of  the 
leaves,  which  were  examined  in  Berlin  by  Niemann 
and  Lossen,  the  former  of  whom  succeeded  in  ex- 
tracting from  them  the  alkaloid  cocaine  in  the  form 
of  large,  colourless,  square,  and  hexagonal  jDrisms, 
possessing  a  bitter  taste,  and  containing  the  active 
properties  of  the  leaf  itself. 

Cocaine  dissolves  very  slowly  in  water,  but  easily 
in  alcohol,  ether,  and  certain  weak  acids  ;  the  salts 
of  cocaine  (which  resemble  acetic  acid)  dissolve 
quickly  in  water,  and  for  this  reason,  the  salts  only 
have,  until  now,  been  used  in  medicine. 

Many  experiments  were  made  with  cocaine  on 
animals  and  human  beings,  but  the  results  were, 
strangely  enough,  so  unsatisfactory  that  it  was  put 
aside  and  was  neglected  until  a  few  years  ago,  when 
fresh  experiments  convinced  medical  men  of  the 
value  of  this  drug. 

The  effect  of  a  very  small  dose  of  cocaine — less 
than  a  grain— upon  a  healthy  man,  is  to  cause  him 
to  experience  a  sudden  feeling  of  exultation,  a 
mental  and  physical  strength  and  activity  which 
make  him  ready  for  work  of  the  hardest  kind  ;  long 
spells  of  work  seem  to  have  no  effect  upon  him,  and 
the  necessity  for  sleep  and  food,  which  usually 
shows  itself  pretty  regularly,  vanishes  entirely 
while  the  effects  last. 

A  large  dose,  however,  produces  intoxication, 
accompanied  at  times  by  hallucinations,  generally 
of  a  pleasant  character,  but  this  intoxication  does 
not  leave  the  same  ill  effects  as  intoxication  by 
alcohol. 

Cocaine  is  now  widely  employed  in  medicine,  and 
is  recognised  as  of  the  greatest  importance  by 
specialists.  A  very  weak  solution  is  so  efficacious 
in  deadening  the  feeling  of  the  cornea  of  the  eye 
and  other  parts  of  our  organism  that  it  is  being 
largely  used  in  operations,  and  is  likely  to  super- 
sede the  dangerous  anaesthetics  like  chloroform. 

Very  delicate  operations  on  the  eye,  the  larynx, 
etc.,  have  been  undertaken  with  great  success, 
cocaine  being  used  instead  of  ether  and  chloroform. 
Cocaine  will  be  of  great  service  to  soldiers  who  have 
to  perform  long  forced  marches  and  to  all  who  have 
hard  work  to  do,  and  may  with  advantage  take  the 
place  of  the  stimulants  now  in  use  ;  it  has  been 
successfully  employed  in  America  in  the  cure  of 
morphinomania. 

But  with  this,  as  with  all  other  narcotics  abuse 
leads  to  evil  results,  although  the  chance  of  abuse 
is  probably  not  so  great  with  cocaine  as  with  most 
drugs  of  a  similar  nature. 
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COURT  KITCHEN. 


Berlin. 


HE  German  Court  kitchen  affords  an 
interesting  spectacle  to  those  who  visit 
it  for  the  first  time,  especially  if  the 
visitor  be  present  when  preparations 
are  being  made  for  a  State  dinner,  of 
which  several  hundred  people  will  par- 
take. 

The  Court  kitchen  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  Court  Marshal's  office,  and  more 
particularly  one  department  of  it  called  the  Court 
Kitchen  office.  This  department  has  to  attend  to 
all  purchases  and  orders,  and  to  settle  the  accounts 
of  the  tradesmen  who  supply  the  goods. 

The  "fouriere  "  (literally,  quarter-masters),  who 
look  after  the  receipt  of  the  provisions,  are  official's 
of  the  Court  Kitchen  Department ;  on  grand  occa- 
sions they  act  as  stewards,  and  superintend  the 
waiters  as  well  as  the  kitchen  staff. 

An  official,  called  the  Master  of  the  Kitchen,  is  at 
the  head  of  the  staff.  He  has  a  number  of  chefs 
under  his  control,  each  of  whom  has  the  manage- 
ment of  a  particular  branch,  and  is  assisted  by  four, 
five  or  ten  men,  in  accordance  with  the  amount 
of  work  to  be  done. 

The  roasting  department  is  probably  the  most 
important ;  its  chief  and  his  men  must  be  excellent 
cooks.  Next  in  order  comes  the  entremets,  or  side- 
dish,  department  which  is  entrusted  with  the  pre- 
paration of  soups  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds. 

The  third  division  has  to  attend  to  fish,  entrees, 
and  sauces.  The  pastrycooks  form  another  branch  ; 
they  not  only  make  all  the  pastry  and  confec- 
tionery, but  are  also  responsible  for  the  production 
of  jellies,  preserves,  and  all  sweetmeats. 

The  washing-up  department  is  also  an  important 
one  ;  the  women  employed  must  be  skilful  in  the 
cleaning  of  silver  and  the  washing  of  crockery  and 
glass.  They  are  under  the  supervision  of  a  male 
official. 

The  pantry,  or  provision  rooms,  with  the  stock 
of  meat,  fowl,  game,  etc.,  are  under  the  charge 
either  of  the  Master  of  the  Kitchen  himself  or  his 
deputy. 

Finally,  there  is  a  special  department  for  the  safe 
keeping  of  the  culinary  utensils  which  are  made  of 
copper  and  tin ;  here  are  all  sizes  of  saucepans, 
frying-pans,  kettles,  etc.,  carefully  arranged,  each 
utensil  having  a] number  corresponding  to  a  certain 
place  in  the  iron  racks  at  the  side. 

Those  in  everyday  use,  however,  are  generally 
piled  up  in  a  pyramid  in  some  handy  part  of  the 
room  in  which  they  are  required. 

The  iron  stoves  are  all  of  the  most  improved 
construction,  and  set  in  the  wall  to  the  best 
advantage,  so  that  the  cooks  can  get  at  them  very 
easily.    Pit-coal  is  used  in  all  of  therm 

To  enable  the  cooks  to  prepare  dishes  speedily  on 
an  emergency,  the  stoves  are  provided  with  an 
apparatus  in  which  gas  is  used  for  heating  an 
iron  grid,  on  which  saucepans  can  be  boiled  very 
quickly. 

Each  room  is  provided  with  a  tablet  on  which 


is  written  the  time  at  which  the  meal  is  to  be 
ready.  A  good  clock  abo  stands  in  a  prominent 
place  in  each  room. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  roasting-room  contains 
the  special  stoves  required  for  the  purpose,  colossal 
things  looking  like  immense  sideboards  let  in  the 
wall  ;  a  special  arrangement  for  cooking  beef- 
steaks, and  an  enormous  turnspit,  worked  by  a^ 
fan-wheel  (in  the  chimney),  set  in  motion  by  the 
heat  of  the  fire  and  moving  a  piece  of  clockwork 
machinery  which  regulates  the  turning  of  the  spit. 

The  pastrycooks,  of  course,  have  special  fire- 
places and  ovens  ;  they  also  have  large  glass  cup- 
boards in  which  their  productions  are  placed  until 
required  for  the  table. 

On  great  occasions  the  menu  is  prepared  a  week 
in  advance  and  submitted  to  the  Emperor  himself. 
On  ordinary  occasions  the  Empress  arranges  it. 
This  settled,  the  preparations  begin  in  the  kitchen  ;. 
provisions  are  ordered,  details  are  arranged,  and 
the  whole  of  the  staff  are  as  busy  as  possible  until 
the  dinner  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Probably  the  pastrycooks  have  the  most  to  do  ; 
in  addition  to  the  usual  supply  of  pastry  and 
sweets  they  have  to  prepare  all  the  ornaments  for 
the  table.  It  is  the  custom  to  bake  Pander,  or 
edges,  for  the  plates  and  dishes  ;  these  are  of 
dough  gilt  or  silvered,  and  are  for  show. 

The  cooks  make  large  representations  of  Chinese 
pagodas,  Egyptian  temples,  Turkish  minarets,  old. 
castles  (sometimes  in  ruins),  and  many  other 
things.  The  framework  is  of  wood  ;  this  is  covered 
with  dough  or  fat,  which  is  shaped  and  coloured. 

It  requires  considerable  skill  to  produce  these 
ornaments.  Many  of  them  contain  groups  of 
figures,  with  hunting  and  other  trophies,  which  are 
first  cast  in  cardboard  moulds  and  worked  up  by 
the  cooks.    They  are  never  used  twice. 

The  kitchen  staff  are  likely  to  be  called  upon  at 
any  time  to  accompany  their  Imperial  master  to 
some  country  seat  or  elsewhere ;  as,  for  instance, 
when  he  attends  the  autumn  manoeuvres,  and 
takes  it  into  his  head  to  give  a  dinner  to  the  prin- 
cipal military  and  civil  authorities. 

In  the  latter  case  the  kitchen  staff  is  sent  for 
with  all  the  necessary  utensils.  There  is  usually  a 
small  staff  at  the  country  seats  ;  but  if  he  gives  a 
grand  dinner,  the  staff  from  Berlin  or  Potsdam  are 
brought  by  special  train,  with  all  their  baggage, . 
and  taken  back  again  as  soon  as  the  banquet  is 
over. 

The  Emperor  pays  so  much  a  cover  for  every 
meal,  so  that  the  Court  Kitchen  Office  has  to  mind 
what  it  is  about  in  making  purchases.  The  remains 
of  the  banquet,  dinner,  or  other  meal,  are  the  per- 
quisites of  the  Office. 

For  special  occasions  certain  prices  are  fixed 
beforehand,  but  for  ordinary  meals  the  Emperor 
pays  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  shillings  per  cover, . 
without  wine. 


It  is  rather  a  curious  fact  that  the  great  Empire- 
of  China  and  the  little  island  of  Iceland  have- 
each  of  them  the  same  number  of  newspapers — 
twenty -four. 
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TWO  LIVES,  TWO  LOVES. 

Press,    New  York. 

MID  rare  flowers  that  yield  their  per- 
fume to  the  summer  air,  where  the  soft 
fall  of  the  water  that  drops  from  the 
fountain  into  its  marble  basin  below 
and  the  faint  twitter  of  some  sleepy 
birds  are  all  the  sounds  to  be  heard, 
had  Lyle  Dermott  been  made  the 
happiest  of  men. 
For  there  had  Mary  Severne,  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  Banker  Severne,  given  her  white  hand 
to  him  and  said  :  "  I  love  you."  Sweetest  words 
<ever  spoken  by  the  dearest  lips  in  the  world  to 
him. 

Now  they  are  pacing  slowly  up  and  down 
rthe  broad,  gravelled  walk,  bordered  by  brilliant 
.  flowers,  whose  hues  are  softened  and  etherealised 
by  the  slanting  moonbeams  that  fall  across  their 
drooping  heads. 

They  are  perfectly  happy,  these  two,  for  there  is 
no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  speedy  and  blissful 
consummation  of  their  most  ardent  hopes.  Yet, 
strangely  enough,  their  conversation  turns  upon 
sorrowful  things. 

"  Lyle,"  said  Miss  Severne,  turning  towards  him 
a  pair  of  tender  brown  eyes,  whose  depths  held 
unbounded  happiness,  "  what  do  you  think  would 
be  the  greatest  sorrow  that  could  fall  upon  one  ? " 

He  turned  suddenly  and  tightened  his  clasp  on 
the  hand  he  held. 

"  To  lose  the  one  we  love  best  in  all  the  world," 
he  answered,  gravely.  "  But  why  talk  so  gloomily 
when  the  future  is  all  bright  before  us  1 " 

"  I  do  not  know,"  she  murmured,  softly  ;  "  but  the 
thought  came  to  me — I  have  often  thought  of  it 
before  now — and,  do  you  know,  I  think  the  saddest 
fate  in  all  the  world  is  to  be  forgotten." 

"  Forgotten  ! "  he  added  wonderingly. 

"  Yes  ;  to  feel  that  we  are  nothing  to  one  to  whom 
we  had  been  all ;  that  our  presence  or  absence  is 
not  felt  by  them  ;  that  they  are  as  indifferent  to 
us  as  the  veriest  stranger.  Oh,  it  is  awful  to  me  !  " 
and  she  drew  closer  still  to  his  side. 

"  There  !  Let  us  cast  such  forebodings  to  the 
wind  as  easily  as  I  do  this  flower,"  and  stooping  he 
gathered  a  blush  rose  and  scattered  its  petals  on  the 
evening  air. 

"Such  dark  thoughts  are  not  for  you,  my 
beloved,"  he  continued  tenderly.  "You  are  shel- 
tered from  all  the  storms  of  this  rough  world,  and 
always  shall  be." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  because  you  are  going  away,"  Miss 
Severne  remarked,  as  they  turned  to  retrace  their 
way  down  the  long  walk. 

"Oh,  yes,"  and  an  impatient  frown  settled  on 
Lyle  Dermott's  brow.    "That  is  too  bad,  but 
Richards  would  send  no  one  but  me." 
|     "Why  not?" 

"  Well,  you  see  his  mind  is  set  on  making  some 
investments  in  real  estate  in  western  Massachusetts, 
■buying  up  farms  which  he  thinks  will  eventually 
rise  on  his  hands,  and  make  him  richer  than  he  is 
now.  It  is  some  wild  scheme  of  his  to  advertise 
"these  places,  boom  them,  so  to  speak,  and  thus  raise 


their  value.  So  he  wants  me  to  take  a  trip  through 
these  districts  and  negotiate  for  all  the  land  I  can 
buy  cheap." 

"  When  do  you  start  ?"  asked  Mary. 

"  To-morrow." 

"  So  soon  !  "  she  murmured. 

"The  sooner  I  start  the  sooner  I  will  return 
love,"  said  he. 

So  they  parted,  as  all  fond  lovers  do,  with  tender 
vows  and  promises. 

Lyle  Dermott  rose  early  the  next  morning,  and, 
with  a  merry  laugh,  set  out  on  his  journey.  It  was 
June  weather— perfect,  sunshiny,  the  air  laden  with 
the  scent  of  the  richest  bloom  from  garden  and  field. 
From  the  open  car  window  he  could  catch  the 
perfume  of  roses,  mingled  with  the  faint,  sweet 
breath  of  flowers  that  bloomed  in  shady  woodland 
haunts  through  which  they  passed. 

Lyle  Dermott  was  the  only  son  of  the  senior 
partner  of  a  rich  banking  firm  in  Boston,  when  it 
had  been  Dermott  and  Richards.  Now  that  his 
father  was  dead,  and  the  firm  name  had  been 
changed  to  Richards  and  Dermott,  he  was  junior 
partner,  and,  in  fact,  the  active  partner ;  for  Mr. 
Richards  was  nearly  past  work,  and  contented  him- 
self with  starting  new  enterprises  for  his  younger 
partner  to  carry  out.  Now  he  had  become  wild 
over  the  acres  of  land  going  to  waste  in  some  of  the 
small  towns  in  western  Massachusetts.  These 
deserted  farms,  he  believed,  could  be  bought,  and 
then,  by  a  little  judicious  booming,  sold  again  at  a 
profit,  thus  benefiting  humanity  and  his  own  pocket 
at  the  same  time. 

When  the  shades  of  night  had  wrapped  the  land- 
scape in  that  indistinguishable  hue  that  precedes 
the  starlit  darkness  of  the  night,  the  cars  drew  up 
at  a  small  station  in  an  out-of-the-way  town,  miles 
and  miles  from  the  busy  city  of  Boston. 

With  a  sigh  of  thankfulness  that  the  journey  was 
ended  Lyle  Dermott  arose  from  his  seat  and  alighted 
from  the  cars. 

The  station  was  all  dark  save  for  the  dim  light  in 
the  waiting-room.  Away  up  the  long  line  of  the 
track  the  train  disappeared  with  a  hiss  and  a  roar, 
and  one  by  one  the  signal  lanterns  gleamed  out 
against  the  fast-increasing  darkness. 

Inside  the  dining-room  he  found  the  station  agent 
stretched  out  for  a  nap  on  a  settee. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  shall  find  a  hotel  1 " 
asked  Lyle. 

"Eh,"  sleepily  answered  the  agent,  rubbing  his 
eyes,  "  hotel — none  nearer  than  Beetown,  two  miles 
away." 

"  Is  there  any  place  where  I  can  put  up  1 "  asked 
Dermott. 

"  Not  around  here.  There  ain't  any  houses  here  * 
this  is  only  a  station,  you  must  have  got  oil'  at  the 
wrong  place." 

"Whew  !  "  Dermott  whistled  a  soft,  low  whistle 
expressive  of  disgust. 

"  Aren't  there  any  houses  near  here  ? " 

"  A  few  farmhouses  a  mile  and  a  half  away." 

"  Any  conveyances  ?  " 

"  No." 

The  agent  was  evidently  bored  or  sleepy. 
"Then  I  must  walk,''  decided  Lyle,  consulting 
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his  watch.  It  was  eight  o'clock.  "I  can  easily 
reach  Beetown  by  nine.  In  what  direction  lies  the 
town  ? " 

The  agent  pointed  with  his  finger  towards  the 
western  hills  where  the  sun  had  lately  gone  to 
rest. 

"  Keep  right  straight  ahead,"  he  said ;  "  you'll  see 
the  lights  when  you  get  there." 

Dermott  smiled  to  himself. 

"  So  I  suppose.    Well,  good-night." 

But  the  agent  was  already  in  Dreamland.  His 
last  train  was  in,  and  he  could  sleep  now  until 
morning. 

Lyle  started  off  at  a  swinging  pace  down  the 
road.  He  thought  himself  entirely  alone,  but  had 
he  been  gifted  with  eyes  in  the  back  of  his  head,  he 
might  have  seen  a  second  figure  slouch  out  of  the 
shadows  that  lurked  about  the  little  station  and 
follow  him  at  a  distance,  taking  care  to  keep  on  the 
dark  side  of  the  road.  It  was  not  the  station  agent 
either,  for  he  was  snoring  now,  at  peace  with  all 
the  world. 

The  stars  came  out  one  by  one,  but  the  moon  was 
only  just  rising  and  darkness  began  to  gather 
quickly  over  all  the  fields  and  woods. 

Lyle  Dermott  did  not  reach  Beetown  that  night, 
nor,  indeed,  for  a  long  time  after  that. 

Silently  the  dark  form  followed  him,  each  moment 
lessening  the  distance  between  them  ;  then  he  crept 
up  behind  the  happy  fellow  whistling  so  uncon- 
sciously, and,  drawing  something  from  beneath  his 
coat,  raised  it  high  in  the  air  and  brought  it  down 
with  terrible  force  on  the  head  of  his  unsuspecting 
victim. 

Then  the  form  knelt  by  Dermott's  side  and  cleaned 
his  pockets  out.  He  left  absolutely  nothing,  so 
afraid  was  he  that  something  of  value  might  be 
overlooked  ;  gold  watch,  pocket-book,  and  papers, 
all  were  transferred. 

The  one  solitary  figure  went  on  its  way  to  Bee- 
town and  that  other  lay  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
with  the  stars  of  heaven  shining  down  on  his  un- 
conscious face  and  the  night  dews  gathering  on  his 
pallid  brow. 

The  next  morning,  when  the  crimson  streaks  of 
coming  day  were  showing  faintly  in  the  east,  Farmer 
Dean  started  for  Beetown.  But  he  did  not  arrive 
there,  for  half  way  he  came  upon  the  body  of  a  man 
lying  by  the  side  of  the  road. 

He  jumped  out  of  his  waggon  and  knelt  by  the 
body.    Then  he  put  his  hand  over  the  heart. 

"  By  ginger,  he's  alive  !  "  he  ejaculated. 

The  heart  was  still  beating. 

Then  the  farmer  put  both  hands  in  his  pockets, 
where  he  stood  in  the  road,  and  gave  vent  to  a  long 
whistle. 

"  Robbery,  by  gosh!" 

Then  another  whistle. 

Then  he  went  around  to  the  back  of  the  waggon, 
where  his  hired  man,  who  had  been  routed  out  at  an 
early  hour,  lay  asleep. 

"Jake,  Jake  !  Darn  it,  be  you  dead,  too  1  Here, 
wake  up." 

"  Wha — what ! "  drawled  the  sleepy  fellow. 
"  A  dead  man,  that's  all,"  shouted  Farmer  Dean 
in  his  ear. 


Jake  sprang  to  his  feet  as  though  he  were  shot. 
"  Where  1  where  1 "  he  cried  wildly. 
One  look  was  sufficient. 

Carefully  the  now  wide-awake  Jake  and  Farmer 
Dean  lifted  up  the  inanimate  form  and  placed  it 
among  the  vegetables  in  the  waggon.  Then  they 
turned  the  horse's  head,  and  back  they  went  past 
the  lonesome  little  station  to  one  of  the  broad 
white  farmhouses  that  lay  scattered  about  the 
fertile  valley.  , 

Then  J ake  rode  post  haste  after  a  doctor.  The 
injured  man  was  put  to  bed,  and  Mollie,  Farmer 
Dean's  delicate  daughter,  who  looked  as  if  a  puff  of 
wind  from  off  her  native  hills  would  waft  her  frail 
form  afar  off',  gently  bathed  the  blood  from  the  poor 
wounded  forehead,  and  smoothed  the  shapely  white 
hand,  now  restless  with  fever.  The  doctor  came 
again  and  again.  The  naturally,  strong  constit  ution 
bore  up  nobly  under  the  terrible  strain,  and  in 
early  September  Lyle  Dermott  came  out  of  his  room 
and  sat  down  in  Farmer  Dean's  sitting-room  a  well 
man. 

Mollie  was  sewing  when  he  seated  himself  beside 
her,  and  she  raised  her  eyes  timidly  to  his,  while 
her  pale  cheek  flushed  a  delicate  pink. 

"  It  seems  nice  to  have  you  well,"  she  said. 

"  It  does  to  me,"  he  replied  heartily,  "  and,  under 
God,  I  owe  m 3'  recovery  to  your  father  and  you." 

Mollie's  eyes  grew  wide  with  wonder. 

"Do  you  think  it  so  strange  that  we  cared  for 
you  1  Do  you  think  my  father  would  let  a  fellow- 
creature  lie  in  the  road  hurt  as  you  were  and  not 
bring  him  to  his  home  1  Father's  ways  are  rough 
sometimes,  but  his  heart  is  very  kind  and  good." 

The  maiden's  eyes  were  tender  with  unshed  tears- 
as  she  paid  this  tribute  to  her  father. 

"Your  father  is  one  of  God's  noblemen,"  said 
Dermott. 

Then  a  puzzled  look  overspread  his  face. 

"  Mollie,"  said  he,  "  were  there  any  papers  about 
my  body  when  your  father  found  me  1 " 

"  No,  everything  had  been  taken." 

"  Have  I  said  anything  to  give  you  a  clue  to  my 
identity  ? " 

"  No." 

Again  the  same  puzzled  look  came  into  his  eyes. 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  said,  "  that  I  have  forgotten 
all  my  life  previous  to  that  unfortunate  night 

The  girl  opened  her  eyes  in  amazement. 

"It  is  true,"  he  said  sadly,  "I  do  not  know  how  I 
came  here,  where  I  belong,  or  what  my  business 
was.  I  think  my  name  is  Perry  ;  at  any  rate,  that 
will  have  to  do  me,  for  all  my  past  is  a  blank." 

"  Never  mind,"  said  the  girl  gently,  "  perhaps  it 
will  come  to  you  some  time." 

"Perhaps,"  he  assented  doubtfully,  and  so  the 
matter  rested. 

As  George  Perry — the  first  name  that  had  occurred 
to  him— Lyle  Dermott  became  known  to  the  country 
people  round  about. 

Farmer  Dean  grew  to  be  like  a  father  to  the 
young  man,  and  Mollie,  though  not  a  sister.  wa| 
perhaps  dearer  than  a  sister  could  be.  He  secured 
a  good  position  in  the  office  of  a  manufacturing  con- 
cern in  Beetown,  but  his  home  was  with  the  Deans. 
So  the  long  winter  wore  away  and  the  pleasant 
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days  of  early  summer  filled  the  earth  again  with 
sunshine  and  gladness.  Perry,  as  we  know  him 
now,  grew  strong  and  healthy,  and  filled  his  position 
of  trust  with  satisfaction  to  his  employers.  His 
head  was  perfectly  level,  but  the  past  was  a  blank, 
and  occasionally  the  mystified  expression  rose  from 
the  depths  of  his  grey  eyes. 

At  about  this  time  he  became  aware  that  Mollie 
Dean  regarded  him  with  tenderer  feelings  than  mere 
friendly  regard. 

He  noticed,  too,  another  thing  about  her.  She  was 
a  frail  flower,  and  already  that  New  England  disease, 
consumption,  had  marked  her  young  life  as  a  prey  to 
its  rapacity,  as  the  hectic  bloom  on  her  fair  cheek 
testified. 

He  loved  her. 

She  was  so  gentle,  she  had  been  so  much  to 
him  when  he  needed  help,  that  he  could  not  help 
loving  her,  and  it  pained  him  deeply  to  see  her 
droop  as  she  did  sometimes  in  the  trying  spring 
days. 

So  one  night  in  early  June,  when  she  was  walking 
among  the  old-fashioned  flowers,  he  joined  her,  and 
told  her  the  old,  old  story,  so  sweet  to  youthful 
hearts. 

"I  love  you." 

She  had  spoken  the  low  words  that  linked  her 
future  to  his,  and  lovingly,  trustingly  given  her 
heart  into  his  keeping. 

I  cannot  tell  you  anything  of  my  past,  dear," 
lie  said,  as  he  held  her  soft  hand  in  his.  "  I  wish  I 
could.  But  it  is  a  poor  nameless  wanderer,  with  no 
past,  you  have  taken  for  better  or  worse." 

"You  have  a  future,"  she  whispered  hopefully, 
"  and  I  will  share  it  for  a  little  while,  at  least.  I  do 
not  care  what  lies  buried  in  that  forgotten  past, 
dear.  Surely,  if  you  cannot  recall  it,  and  I  have 
never  known  it,  we  may  be  happy." 

"  God  grant  it,"  he  said.  Then,  in  a  little  while, 
he  spoke  to  her  again,  in  the  tender,  caressing  way 
he  had  always  used  toward  her.  "  Come,  you  must 
go  in  now  ;  the  night  air  is  damp.  I  will  stay  out 
for  one  cigar,  and  then  go  to  bed  ;  but  you,  dear — 
this  air  is  too  cool  for  you." 

"  Yes,  I  will  go,"  she  answered  him  ;  "  but  there 
is  one  thing  I  want  to  say  to  you  before  I  go,"  and 
she  stopped  in  the  path  close  by  his  side.  "  If  I  die 
— sometimes  I  have  thought  I  should  not  live  to  be 
very  old — but  if  I  should  die,  dear,  say  you  will 
never  forget  me.  Oh,  I  could  not  bear  to  be  for- 
gotten." 

There  was  pitiful  earnestness  in  the  tremulous 
voice  and  the  childish  blue  eyes. 

"Mollie,  darling,  don't  talk  so,  you  pain  me;" 
and  his  eyes  grew  very  watery. 

The  maiden  stood  up  and  picked  a  rose,  a  blush 
rose,  from  a  bush  near  by,  then  she  looked  up  at 
him  with  laughing  eyes,  from  which  the  sadness 
had  vanished. 

"  Good-night,  dear  love,"  she  said,  as  she  turned 
to  leave  him  ;  then  threw  the  rose  gently  at  him 
from  over  her  shoulder,  and  ran  into  the  house. 

He  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  but  it  fell  to  pieces  be- 
neath his  touch,  and  its  petals  were  scattered  to  the 
evening  wrinds,  while  a  faint  perfume  as  ended 
from  the  heart  of  the  dying  flower.    When  he  rose 
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to  his  feet,  his  face  bore  the  ashy  paleness  of  death, 
the  cold  dampness  of  almost  unbearable  anguish 
started  out  on  his  forehead,  and  he  leaned  against 
the  fence  near  by  for  support. 

For  in  that  brief  period  he  remembered. 

His  life,  with  its  promising  past,  had  come  back 
to  him  in  a  flash,  and  with  it  what  depths  of  woe ! 

In  his  newly-awakened  consciousness  his  love  for 
Mary  Severne  stood  out  with  all  the  force  of  manly 
passion,  to  be  felt  but  once,  while  the  tenderness 
he  experienced  for  sweet  little  Mollie  Dean  resolved 
itself  into  its  true  form — brotherly  love  and  pity. 
All  that  night  he  lay  awake  thinking,  and  in  the 
morning  he  told  Mollie  of  what  had  come  to  him, 
only  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  speak  of  Mary 
Severne. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad,"  said  the  unsuspecting  girl. 

"  So  glad,"  he  groaned  with  himself,  so  glad  when 
he  was  ready  to  die. 

Bound  by  two  ties,  to  break  one  of  which  would 
be  death  to  the  fragile  flower  here  ;  to  break  the 
other,  a  living  death  to  himself. 

"  What  is  the  matter  %  Are  you  not  pleased  ? " 
asked  Mollie. 

"  Of  course,  child.  But  this  return  to  sanity  will 
necessitate  my  absence  for  a  few  days,  possibly  a 
week.  I  must  let  them  know  where  I  have  been, 
and  then,  you  know,  we  must  soon  go  down  to 
Boston  for  good,"  and  he  smiled  at  the  blushing 
girl,  who  could  not  guess  what  that  "  we  "  had  cost 
him. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Richards  looked  up  from  his 
desk  to  see  before  him  one  risen  from  the  dead. 

"  Eh  !  upon  my  soul !  "  he  ejaculated,  rising  to  his 
feet  in  astonishment. 

"Don't  you  know  me,  Mr.  Richards'?"  asked 
Lyle. 

"  Know  you  ?  Yes,  but  bless  me,  where  have  you 
been  for  a  year  back?"  he  said,  grasping  Lyle's 
hand  in  a  hearty  grip,  while  a  suspicious  moisture 
rose  to  his  eyes. 

"  Not  a  great  way  off." 

"  Sit  down,  sit  down,"  urged  the  elder  man  sinking 
into  a  seat  himself. 

"Now,"  when  Lyle  had  taken  a  chair,  "let  us 
hear  where  you  have  been." 

"  Near  Beetown,  in  a  farmhouse  in  western 
Massachusetts,"  returned  the  young  man. 

"  What  were  you  doing  there  % " 

"  Trying  to  remember  who  I  was  and  where  I 
belonged." 

"  Why,  bless  me,"  said  Mr.  Richards,  "  what  made 
you  forget  that  1 " 

"  I  will  tell  you.  You  remember  that  I  left  here 
a  year  ago  on  a  mission  for  you  1 " 

"Yes,  yes."  / 

"  Well,  I  alighted  at  a  little  station,  the  wrong 
one,  as  I  afterwards  learned.  After  learning  my 
mistake  I  started  to  walk  the  distance  to  Beetown, 
about  two  miles.  When  half-way  there  I  was 
attacked  from  behind  by  someone  who  knocked  me 
senseless,  robbed  me  of  everything,  even  scraps  of 
paper,  and  left  me  for  dead.  I  was  picked  up  the 
next  morning  by  a  farmer,  who  carried  me  through 
three  months  of  delirium,  and  when  I  recovered  I 
could  not  remember  any  of  my  past  life.    I  assumed 
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die  name  of  George  Perry  because  that  came  to 
me  first,  and  only  recently  the  knowledge  came  to 
me  that  I  had  any  business  or  other  relations  in 
Boston." 

"  A  curious  story,"  mused  Mr.  Richards,  "  but  I 
have  heard  of  a  number  of  similar  cases.  Strange 
we  didn't  think  of  that.  After  your  mysterious 
disappearance  we  advertised  and  put  detectives  on 
your  track,  but  it  was  useless.  So  we  gave  you  up 
for  lost." 

"  And  dead,"  supplemented  Lyle. 

"No,  never  that,"  asserted  Mr.  Richards.  "I 
always  felt  sure  you  would  come  back  sometime." 

There  was  one  more  visit  for  Lyle  Dermott  to 
pay,  and  he  started  out  with  a  heavy  heart. 

Arriving  at  Mr.  Severne's  residence,  he  sent  up 
word  to  Mary,  stating  simply  that  he  brought  news 
of  Lyle  Dermott. 

A  soft  rustle  of  silken  robes  heralded  her 
approach,  and  in  another  moment  she  stood 
before  him. 

Hope  and  fear  struggled  for  the  mastery  in  her 
*iyes,  as  she  entered  the  room.  Then  she  saw  him, 
and  with  a  quick,  glad  cry  of  "  Lyle,  dearest,"  she 
crossed  the  short  space  that  divided  them,  and 
clung  to  him,  sobbing  in  the  transport  of  her  joy. 

"  Mary,  dear  one,"  he  murmured  softly,  caressing 
her  silken  hair  with  his  hand,  "  it  was  cruel  of  me 
to  surprise  you  so." 

"No,  no  ;  I  am  so  glad,"  she  said  brokenly.  "  I 
thought  you  were  dead,  and  you  have  come  back 
to  me  ;  oh,  my  love." 

Then  he  remembered. 

A  cruel  pang  rent  his  heart-strings,  and  some- 
thing like  a  groan  escaped  him. 

He  led  her  to  a  seat  and  sat  down  himself  beside 
her. 

Then  he  told  her  what  he  had  already  told  Mr. 
Richards. 

*"  How  terrible,"  murmured  Mary,  pressing  closer 
to  his  side,  "  but  it  is  all  over  now."  His  face  grew 
ghastly,  but  she  could  not  see  it.  Her  own  eyes 
were  covered  with  one  soft  white  hand,  over  which 
trickled  a  few  pearly  tears. 

"  Wait,"  he  said  gravely,  "  there  is  more  to  tell. 
Farmer  Dean,  who  was  so  kind  to  me,  had  a 
daughter." 

"  Yes,"  assents  Miss  Severne  in  low  tones. 

With  a  great  effort  Lyle  Dermott  pulled  himself 
together  and  continued  : 

"  She  is  a  frail,  delicate  girl,  who  is  already  in 
the  first  stages  of  consumption,  I  fear.  With  care- 
ful treatment  she  might  live  a  few  years.  A  shock 
would  be  fatal  in  a  short  time." 

Mary  Severne  sat  with  bowed  head ;  but  no  word 
came  from  her  lips,  so  he  went  on  : 

"She  was  an  angel  of  goodness  to  me  while  I 
was  so  strangely  ill,  and  under  the  influence  of  the 
disease  which  held  me  for  a  year  I  grew  to  like 
her." 

He  hesitated,  and  Mary  murmured  softly,  "  Yes, 
I  see." 

"  One  fatal  day— in  June— I,  not  remembering— 
you  will  forgive  me,  Mary— I  asked  her  to  be  my 
wife." 


In  silence  he  waited  for  her  to  speak. 

She  lifted  her  head,  and  from  her  face  every 
vestige  of  colour  had  fled. 

Then,  with  a  painful  gasp,  the  words  came  : 

"  You  had  forgotten  me.  Oh,  Lyle,  Lyle,  my 
heart  is  broken  ! " 

He  rose  from  his  seat  and  stood  before  her,  while 
his  words  came  fast,  each  one  dropping  like  lead 
on  the  gentle  heart  before  him. 

•  "  It  is  too  true.  Oh,  my  God  !  if  I  could  call 
back  those  days.  She  loves  me,  Mary,  as  tenderly 
as  you  ever  did  ;  but  I  swear  to  you  in  this,  the 
most  solemn  moment  of  my  life,  that  I  never  loved 
her  with  the  love  I  feel  for  you — never  for  a 
moment." 

"Is  that  true,  Lyle,  even  when  I  was  for- 
gotten 1 " 

"  As  God  is  my  witness,  it  is  true,"  he  responded. 

She  arose,  with  the  light  of  a  heavenly  deter- 
mination in  her  beautiful  eyes,  laid  her  hand  softly 
on  his  arm,  and  said  : 

"Lyle,  if  never  through  it  all  you  have  been 
untrue  to  me,  then  I  can  bear  it.  You  say  it  would 
kill  this  girl  to  learn  the  truth.  Do  you  think  J 
would  willingly  shorten  her  life  1  No  ;  go  to  her, 
fulfil  your  vows  to  her,  and  make  her  happy. 

"  Oh,  my  love,"  he  answered  her,  "  I  cannot." 

"  Hush.  It  is  the  only  way.  Could  you  do  any- 
thing that  would  hasten  her  death?  To  think  of 
all  her  kindness  to  you.  Oh,  you  cannot  repay  it 
with  such  cruelty.  Go,"  she  urges  him,  "I  shall 
be  happier  in  the  knowledge  that  we  have  done 
right  than  if  we  had  selfishly  sought  our  own 
happiness." 

"The  day  may  yet  come,  some  time  in  the 
future,"  he  tells  her  as  they  part,  "when  I  can 
return  to  you." 

"If  it  never  does,  Lyle,"  she  says,  and  her  brown 
eyes  are  glorified  with  the  intensity  of  her  love  and 
sacrifice,  "I  shall  know,  and  in  the  great  here- 
after we  may  yet  find  the  happiness  that  was  here 
denied  us." 

So  he  sternly  shut  out  Paradise  at  her  bidding, 
and  sternly  turned  his  face  where  duty  called. 

There  was  a  quiet  wedding  among  the  hills,  and 
Lyle  Dermott  brought  his  young  wife  to  Boston 
with  him. 

If  his  friends  thought  it  strange,  they  had  long 
ago  learned  better  than  to  interfere  in  his  affairs, 
and  Miss  Severne  gave  the  female  gossips  who 
interviewed  her  no  satisfaction. 

The  nine  days'  wonder  soon  ceased  to  be  a 
wonder  at  all,  and  Lyle  Dermott  went  his  way 
among  men,  seldom  meeting  the  woman  who 
had  sacrificed  herself  for  the  life  and  happiness  of 
another. 

As  for  Mary  Severne,  not  one  wish  of  hers  will 
ever  shorten  the  life  of  Lyle  Dermott's  wife.  But 
is  she  to  blame  if,  in  the  midst  of  her  patient  wait- 
ing, and  when  she  sometimes  sees  the  quick  flush 
on  the  pale  cheek  and  the  shadows  of  another 
world  in  the  blue  eyes,  is  she  to  blame  if  she  looks 
forward  to  a  time  when  her  waiting  will  be  over, 
and  he  will  be  free  ?  She  is  only  human,  and  it  is 
human  to  love — and  to  hope. 
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SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  THE  BULB- 
GARDENS  OF  HOLLAND. 

Vegetarian,  London. 

.INTER  is  passing  away,"  is  the  cry 
of  every  happy  owner  of  a  bed  of 
crocuses,  when  he  sees  their  bright 
petals  pushing  up  through  the 
breaking  soil,  and  now  this  first 
sign  of  spring  is  upon  us  a  few 
words  about  Holland  and  the  Dutch 
bulb  industry  may  be  of  interest. 
The  bulb  farmer  has  to  do  a  great  deal  before  he 
gets  his  ground  to  his  mind.  Along  the  coast  of 
Holland  stretch  the  sand  dune  hills.  This  natural 
protection  has  been  raised  in  ages  past  by  the 
action  of  the  wind.  The  sand-heaps  cover  the 
original  vegetation.  This  vegetation  has  become 
peat. 

When  the  farmer  has  cleared  away  both  sand 
and  peat  he  has  the  ground  on  which  to  plant  his 
bulbs — a  ground  for  the  lack  of  the  like  of  which 
other  than  Dutch  farmers  are  said  to  have  less  luck 
in  bulb-growing. 

So,  when  you  visit  Holland  in  the  end  of  April 
or  the  beginning  of  May,  and  find  the  country 
round  Haarlem  one  blaze  of  colour,  you  will  notice 
that  the  land  in  which  tulips  and  hyacinths  are 
flowering  is  several  yards  beneath  the  original  sur- 
face. What  once  was  sand-hill  is  now  cultivated 
land  ;  what  once  was  a  road  over  the  dune  is  now 
an  embankment.  We  believe  that  the  excavated 
sand  taken  away  on  small  barges  by  little  canals 
for  use  in  dyke  and  dock  construction  elsewhere 
realises  about  enough  to  cover  the  expense  of 
digging  it  out  and  smoothing  over  the  land,  and 
surrounding  it  by  small  trees. 

The  trees  having  been  reared  to  keep  off  the 
cold,  the  farmer's  first  task  is  to  thoroughly  dig 
and  manure  the  land.  Then  he  plants  a  crop  of 
potatoes.  In  September  they  are  taken  out,  the 
ground  is  once  more  thoroughly  shaken  up  and 
manured — the  special  manure  costs  no  less  than 
£60  an  acre,  and  this  is  an  annual  expense.  The 
actual  planting  of  the  bulb  is  carried  out  by  dig- 
ging long  yard-broad,  few  inches  deep,  trenches, 
in  which  the  roots  are  set  singly  at  equal  distances 
apart.    The  trenches  are  covered  with  sand. 

No  one  seems  to  know  how  many  bulbs  are 
grown  in  Holland,  but  the  extent  of  the  industry 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  Society  of 
Persons  Interested  in  Bulb  Growing  has  no  fewer 
than  fourteen  branches.  This  organisation  retains 
experts  in  hyacinth  disease,  and  the  life-history  of 
the  narcissus  fly.  It  also  makes  its  members  sign 
a  declaration  that  they  will  not  sell  cut  flowers 
"  either  into  the  country  or  to  foreign  parts,  except 
for  samples,  exhibitions,  and  private  rejoicings." 
The  cutting  of  the  flowers  injures  the  character  of 
next  year's  crop. 

Of  course  it  is  many,  many  years  ago  since  we 
suffered  from  the  tulip  mania,  when  roots  actually 
changed  hands  at  3,000  and  4,500  florins.  It  is  just 
because  of  late  years  the  price  of  bulbs  has  de- 
creased so  much  that  the  trade  has  grown  so 


greatly.  For  a  few  shillings  it  is  possible  to  get  a 
fair  assortment  direct  from  the  Dutch  grower. 

The  hyacinth  is  still  the  bulb  grown  in  the 
biggest  quantities.  One  farmer  apportions  his 
eighty  acres  as  follows  :— Hyacinths  22,  tulips  20, 
crocus  18,  narcissus  12,  lily  of  the  valley,  lilies,  iris, 
and  spirea  the  remainder.  The  stock  is  worth 
about  £20,000. 

In  another  large  garden,  to  a  question  as  to  how 
many  different  sorts  of  bulbs  were  grown,  the 
farmer  said  18,000  sorts,  and  gave  the  following 
figures  :— Tulips  2,200,  gladioluses  2,000,  hyacinths, 
1,700,  irises  900,  pseonies  900,  amaryllids  500,  cro- 
cuses 300,  narcissuses  300,  ranunculuses  300,  lilies 
300,  dahlias  300,  ixias,  etc.,  300,  anemones  300,  etc., 
etc.    Fifty  gardeners  were  employed. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  bulb  farmer  has 
his  troubles.  The  English  weather  is  bad,  but  only 
such  patient,  long-suffering  folk  as  the  Dutch 
could  put  up  with  the  "samples"  vouchsafed  in 
Holland.  Nor  is  the  rain  and  cold  the  bull) 
farmer's  only  anxiety.  One  of  the  sights  of  Holland 
is  often  missed  by  the  casual  visitor.  When  you 
go  over  a  canal  bridge  watch  till  you  see  a  Dutch 
rat.  They  are  big  healthy  fellows,  with  a  pretty 
taste  for  bulbs,  and  from  the  evening  of  the  day  on 
which  the  farmer  puts  them  into  the  ground  they 
begin  to  help  themselves.  The  rat  having  dug  up 
his  treasure,  takes  it  home,  and  scoops  it  out  at 
his  leisure.  Rat-traps  and  an  ingenious  system  of 
trenches  serve  the  farmer  as  best  they  can,  but  the 
Dutch  rat  still  remains  one  of  the  most  apprecia- 
tive lovers  of  the  Dutch  bulb. 


THE  TELEPHOTE. 

Neue  Freie  Presse,    Vienna. 

AN  attempt  to  improve  upon  the  present  system 
of  marine  signalling  has  led  to  the  invention 
of  an  apparatus  called,  somewhat  improperly,  the 
"  telephote,"  by  means  of  which  the  signs  of  the 
Morse  alphabet  are  reproduced  by  electric  illumi- 
nation on  a  signal  mast. 

The  transmitter,  consisting  of  a  keyboard  with 
thirty-seven  keys,  is  contained  in  an  aluminium 
case,  about  seven  inches  deep  and  two  yards  square. 
The  numerous  electric  wires,  forming  the  con- 
nection between  the  transmitter  and  the  lamps, 
are  collected  together  outside  the  case  into  a  cable 
about  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  signal  mast,  also  of  aluminium,  is  arranged 
in  three  pieces  in  such  a  way  as  to  admit  of  being- 
used  in  any  length  from  three  to  nine  yards.  On 
this  mast  are  106  incandescent  lamps  of  thirty-two 
(or  more)  candle-power,  which,  by  touching  certain 
keys,  can  be  combined  to  form  the  signs  of  the 
Morse  alphabet. 

Two  lamps  form  the  dot,  and  the  minimum  for 
the  dash  is  twenty ;  this  is  equal  to  a  length  of  a 
yard  and  a  half.  The  dark  spaces  between  the 
dots  and  the  dashes  are  of  the  same  length. 
Finally,  two  red  lamps  mark  the  periods. 

Seventy-two  letters  a  minute  can  be  shown  on 
the  telephote,  the  signals  being  clearly  visible  at  a 
distance  of  three  miles  in  the  day-time  and  ten 
miles  at  night. 
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Call, 


RUNNING  AMUCK." 

San  Francisco. 


»  URING  a  period  of  six  years  spent  con- 
secutively in  the  native  states  of  the 
Malay  peninsula,  Java.  Sumatra, 
Borneo,  Sulu,  and  many  out-of-the-way 
islands  of  the  great  Malay  archipelago, 
the  study  of  the  Malay  races  was  my 
private  recreation  when  not  my  official 
duty. 

Perhaps  the  most  prominent  peculiarity  by 
which  the  Malay  has  become  familiarised  to  his 
white  brother  in  alien  lands  is  that  which  has 
given  rise  to  the  significant  expression,  "  running 
amuck,"  or,  as  it  should  be  given  in  the  vernacular, 
"running  amok,"  with  the  accent  on  the  "a." 

Learned  scribes  have  harangued  at  length  upon 
this  peculiarity  as  a  disease  belonging  peculiarly 
to  the  Malay  races,  and  a  great  deal  of  theoretical 
nonsense  has  been  offered  to  the  public  in  explana- 
tion thereof.  There  is  nothing  in  this  so-called 
Malayan  mania  which  does  not  find  its  counterpart 
in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  and  a  Malay 
witnessing  any  of  the  daily  chronicled  deeds  of 
sudden  infuriated  assassination  by  hatchet,  pistol, 
gun,  or  handiest  implement,  would  merely  shrug 
his  shoulders  and  mutter  "  Jalan  amok." 

The  Malays  are  by  nature  an  aristocratic  race, 
never  given  to  brawling  or  noisy  encounter.  As  a 
consequence  disputes  rarely  occur  among  them, 
unless  of  the  gravest  character,  in  which  case  the 
gravest  methods  of  adjudication  are  resorted  to  in 
the  shape  of  kris  and  dagger. 

Among  the  Sulus,  who  are  to  the  Malay  races 
what  the  Vikings  were  to  Europe,  the  love  of  fight- 
ing for  fighting  sake  is  predominant  in  their  char- 
acter,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  Sulu  to  amok 
in  his  own  islands. 

A  sullen  or  savage  look  in  a  man's  eye  is  sufficient 
to  make  the  passing  Sulu  leap  into  fighting  flame, 
and  the  brooding  amoker  would  be  spared  a 
moment's  unnecessary  yearning  for  blood  and 
struggle. 

It  is  popularly  supposed  that  an  ordinarily  well- 
behaved  Malay  will  suddenly,  at  any  hour,  without 
rhyme  or  reason,  leap  up,  and,  attacking  the 
nearest  person  as  a  commencement,  rush  forth  on  a 
wild  career  of  stabbing  and  slashing  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

This  is  not  quite  the  case.  I  have  always  noted 
two  points  in  all  the  researches  I  have  made  into 
this  interesting  subject — namely,  that  the  amoker 
was  known  as  a  man  of  queer  fits  and  brooding 
temperament,  and  in  almost  every  case  had  been  a 
sufferer  at  some  time  in  his  life  from  a  severe  case 
of  sunstroke. 

It  may,  I  think,  be  safely  said  that  every  Malay 
who  runs  amok  is  a  "crank,"  and  has  been  a 
"  crank  "  for  some  time  previous  to  his  outburst. 

To  a  Malay,  who  never  uses  his  hands  in  fistic 
violence,  there  is  but  one  means  of  exercising  his 
ambition  to  "  go  upon  a  tear."  His  knife,  either 
parang  or  kris,  is  always  in  his  hands  in  his  jungle 
home  and  pathways,  and  he  naturally  turns  first  to 
is  most  familiar  weapon. 


Sheer  excitement  will  often  cause  a  Malay  to 
break  into  an  amok,  but  in  every  such  case  I  think 
it  will  be  found  that  the  amoker  was  a  man 
accustomed  to  frequent  fighting  in  wild  com- 
munities. 

A  big  "  durbar  "  was  held  not  long  ago  at  San- 
dakan  in  British  North  Borneo.  The  various  wild 
Dyak  chiefs  present  were  all  being  kindly  treated 
and  honoured,  if  only  for  policy's  sake.  An  old 
brother  officer  of  mine  stepped  out  from  the 
reception  hall  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air  in  the  open. 

The  overstrained  excitement  of  a  wild  Dyak 
sitting  near  by  snapped  at  the  sudden  apparition 
of  the  white  man  from  the  mysterious  interior. 
With  a  yell  he  leaped,  and,  with  razor-edged  kris, 
cut  at  the  unfortunate  officer's  head,  cleaving  a 
gash  in  his  face  which  took  twelve  months  to  heal. 

Before  he  could  repeat  the  blow  he  was  cut  down 
and  overpowered  by  the  surrounding  natives,  and 
lived  to  regret  his  excitement  and  control  hi3 
nerves. 

On  the  Malay  peninsula  the  natives  are  a  far 
more  gentle  and  quiet  race  than  the  Sulus  or 
Dyaks,  and  the  cases  of  amok  which  break  out 
there  are  generally  cases  of  brains  unsettled  by 
sunstroke  or  of  morbid  natures  allowed  to  worry 
beyond  final  control. 

It  has  been  said  by  the  learned  theorists,  more  at 
home  in  their  studies  than  in  the  jungles,  that 
there  is  no  cure  or  preventive  for  outbreaks  of 
amok. 

There  I  differ,  and  will  show  good  proof  to  the 
contrary. 

Not  so  very  long  ago,  a  smart  young  British 
magistrate  was  in  charge  of  a  well-known  settle- 
ment not  far  from  Singapore.  .  Cases  of  amok  were 
occurring  every  week,  accompanied  by  heavy  lists 
of  dead  and  wounded  victims. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  average  Malay  is 
not  only  absolutely  indifferent  to  death,  but  often 
welcomes  it  as  a  happy  means  of  improving  his 
condition  in  another  world,  where  Mohammed  has 
offered  him  such  paradise  as  his  unsophisticated 
nature  deems  all  that  can  be  desired. 

He  will  walk,  boy  or  man,  calmly  and  superci- 
liously to  the  gallows,  and,  smoking  his  last 
cigarette,  smile  disdainfully  upon  his  audience  to 
the  last  moment  which  drops  him  out  of  sight. 

Our  young  magistrate,  with  an  amount  of  zeal 
which  proved  his  youth  and  inexperience,  set  to 
work  to  discover  something  which  might  possibly 
act  as  a  deterrent.  He  determined  to  attack  the 
Malay  religion.  Accordingly,  he  caused  notifica- 
tions to  be  posted  in  his  district  to  the  effect  that 
the  next  person  convicted  of  murder  by  amok, 
should  not  only  be  hanged  by  his  neck  until  he  was 
dead,  but  should  furthermore  be  cremated  after 
death,  and  his  ashes  carried  to  the  four  points  oi 
the  compass,  and  scattered  into  the  sea  around  the 
island. 

The  Malays,  relying  upon  the  cast-iron  integrity 
of  British  laws,  smiled  at  what  they  supposed  was 
an  idle  threat,  and  within  a  very  few  hours  after 
the  posting  of  the  notices  an  amok  took  place.  Two 
or  three  deaths  resulting,  the  magistrate  promptly 
carried  his  threat  into  execution,  and  the  terms  of 
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his  extra  punishment  were  carried  out  to  the 
letter. 

The  Mohammedan  community  stood  aghast  at 
the  awful  prospect  before  them.  Here  was  a  man 
lost  in  body  so  completely  as  to  be  lost  for  ever  in 
soul,  and  the  like  prospect  awaited  any  of  them 
who  chose  to  run  amok  for  their  own  pleasure  or 
convenience. 

For  one  complete  year  not  a  single  case  of  amok 
took  place  in  that  district.    The  cure  was  perfect. 

The  intelligent  reader,  unversed  in  the  ways  of 
government,  will  doubtless  expect  to  hear  of  high 
honour  and  reward  conferred  upon  the  brilliant 
young  discoverer  of  a  cure  for  a  hitherto  incurable 
and  dangerous  nuisance. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  close  of  a  year's  routine 
and  circumlocution,  a  solemn  document  arrived  in 
the  east  from  the  Colonial  Office  in  London. 

The  sapient  wiseacres,  who  endeavour  to  rule  the 
colonies  by  the  wrong  men  in  the  right  place,  laid 
down  their  dictum  that  a  dangerous  precedent  had 
been  established  by  a  young  official  without 
authorisation  in  departing  from  the  hard  and  fast 
rules  laid  down  for  his  guidance  in  the  Indian  penal 
code.  He  was,  therefore,  gravely  censured,  and  set 
aside  on  the  promotion  list  as  an  example  to  other 
officers. 

The  verdict  was  soon  noised  abroad  by  chatter- 
ing half  caste  clerks  with  whom  England  seeks  to 
save  a  few  annual  dollars  in  salaries  at  a  cost  of 
thousands  in  divulged  secrets.  The  population 
rejoiced  at  the  solid  re-establishment  of  the  limited 
penal  code  and  amoking  broke  out  as  merrily  as 
before.  Meantime  there  is  not  so  much  "  zeal  "  dis- 
played by  junior  magistrates  as  there  used  to  be  in 
Britain's  Malay  possessions. 

The  routine  pursued  by  the  amoker  is  almost 
always  the  same.  Once  he  has  let  go  his  passion 
he  will  spring  up  and  attack  the  nearest  person 
with  one  or  two  savage  slashes.  Such  person,  being 
taken  by  surprise,  is  generally  wounded  to  the 
death,  while  the  amoker,  having  burned  his  ships 
of  blood,  dashes  out  for  a  wild,  mad-dog  run  in  the 
open,  striking  savagely  at  anything  living  in  his  way. 

The  cry  of  "Amok  !  Amok  ! "  is  raised  with  the 
same  promptitude  as  that  of  "  Mad  dog  !  "  in  our 
streets,  and  all  those  who  have  nerve  enough  to 
leap  nimbly  on  one  side  have  little  difficulty  in 
avoiding  the  temporary  madman's  bee-line  career. 
Many,  however,  paralysed  with  terror,  suffer  the 
consequences  .of  weak  nerves  and  impeding  obstacle 
in  the  runner's  path.  It  is  permitted  to  all  and  any 
persons  to  shoot,  cut  down,  or  otherwise  dispose  of 
the  life  of  a  madman  running  amok. 

As  a  rule,  however,  the  public  at  large  is  far  more 
interested  in  escaping  the  scene  than  in  endeavour- 
ing to  actively  check  it. 

Among  the  Malays  themselves  the  relatives  of 
the  injured  persons  will  take  up  the  pursuit  and 
wreak  their  vengeance  when  they  gain  their  oppor- 
tunity. 

In  the  towns  and  districts  owned  or  "protected" 
toy  the  British,  armed  policemen  are  to  be  found  in 
nearly  every  street,  and  at  the  shrill  cry  of  "Amok !  " 
guard-houses  rapidly  turn  out  their  forces  and  the 
pursuit  begins. 


To  the  credit  of  the  gallant  Sikhs  and  Malay 
policemen  let  it  be  said  that  while  they  are  all 
prepared  and  permitted  to  shoot,  the  order  to 
"  capture  alive  if  possible "  is  invariably  carried 
out — generally  to  the  woeful  wounding  and  maim- 
ing of  the  soldier  or  soldiers  concerned,  who,  how- 
ever, take  the  matter  phlegmatically  as  part  of 
their  calling. 

As  a  rule  the  amoker  is  clubbed  down  with  the 
butt  end  of  a  rifle  or  held  at  bay  with  the  bayonet 
until  re-enforcements  have  come  up,  and  over- 
powered by  numbers  he  is  carried  away  to  jail. 

If  he  be  wounded  lie  is  nursed  with  all  the  tender 
care  possible  to  enable  the  last  penalties  of  the  law 
to  be  carried  out  with  regard  to  the  manner  and 
method  of  his  departure  from  this  world— a  pro- 
ceeding which  imbues  the  native  mind  with  the 
idea  that  white  men  are  vindictively  savage  in  the 
matter  of  administering  justice  to  murderers. 

I  recollect  an  occasion  in  Borneo  when  I  was 
sitting  out  at  the  end  of  a  "  jimbatan  "  (a  long, 
light  wharf  of  springy  nibong)  running  out  from 
the  beach  into  the  sea. 

I  was  engaged  chiefly  in  waiting  for  fish  to  bite, 
when  a  shout  behind  me  caused  me  to  turn 
abruptly. 

Two  men  had  been  sitting  some  thirty  paces  from 
me  engaged  in  a  dyak  reverie.  One  lunatic  had 
suddenly  drawn  his  kris,  and,  stabbing  at  his 
comrade,  started  down  the  wharf  to  the  little 
straggling  township  on  the  beach. 

At  our  cries  of  "Amok  !  Amok  !  "  a  sturdy  little 
Malay  policeman  ran  down  the  street  to  the  end  of 
the  wharf,  and,  with  brandished  rifle  butt,  stood 
ready  to  receive  the  crazy  charge. 

I  stood  fascinated  to  watch  the  result.  The 
policeman's  features  were  fixed  in  deadly  purpose 
and  determination. 

A  sudden  trip  on  a  loose  nibong  and  the  maniac 
lay  sprawling  full  length  on  the  wharf. 

The  change  in  the  soldier's  face  was  magical. 

With  a  grim  chuckle  he  leaped  on  the  back  of  his 
prostrate  foe,  and  in  a  moment  had  snatched  off  the 
dyak's  turban,  pinioned  his  hands  behind  his  back 
therewith,  as  he  dug  his  knees  persuasively  into  the 
small  of  it. 

A  very  dejected,  would-be  amoker  walked  up  the 
hill  to  the  stockade.  Luckily  for  the  comfort  of  his 
neck,  his  only  victim  recovered  promptly  from  an 
ugly  gash  across  the  chest,  and  lived  to  take  his 
own  revenge  at  a  later  date  in  a  deep,  dark  jungle. 

It  is  a  rigid  rule  in  the  native  states  where 
Europeans  administer  government  that  all  natives 
when  passing  an  official  in  the  jungle  or  in  native 
villages  shall  raise  their  open  right  hand  to  their 
forehead.  This  is  a  precaution  against  a  sudden 
stab  from  kris  or  dagger  in  the  narrow  pathways 
of  the  jungle. 

A  non-compliance  with  this  well-known  regulation 
led  me  to  turn  around  and  curiously  scan  an 
offender  in  a  remote  up-country  district  which  I 
was  patrolling  at  the  time.  In  reply  to  my  friendly 
call,  "Where  are  you  going,  friend]  "  I  received  an 
unusually  surly  mutter  as  the  man  continued 
sullenly  upon  his  way.  I  was  never  much  enamoured 
with  the  petty  formalities  of  official  dignity,  and 
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so,  concluding  the  man  was  unwell,  pursued  my 
way  unconcerned.  An  hour  later  I  returned  to 
the  little  village  by  the  river  bank,  and,  my  boat 
not  having  arrived,  amused  myself  wandering 
through  and  round  the  little  growing  township. 

Lazy  natives  chaffed  good  -  humouredly  with 
Chinese  and  Arab  storekeepers.  Boys  and  girls 
played  at  the  water's  edge,  and  all  was  simple  good 
nature  and  peaceful  enjoyment  of  easy  orient 
life. 

Suddenly  my  eyes  caught  sight  of  my  uncouth 
friend,  sitting  apart  from  the  rest,  behind  a  little 
attap  bullock  stable. 

Something  in  his  manner  fascinated  me ;  so 
studying  him  unobserved  for  a  few  moments  I 
worked  my  way  behind  him,  and,  being  barefooted, 
crept  up  close  to  him  unheeded. 

His  bloodshot  eyes  were  fixed  on  space  with  a 
dull  and  ugly  stare  as  he  muttered  incoherently  to 
himself.  His  fingers  played  nervously  with  the 
handle  of  his  parang,  or  jungle-knife,  at  his  waist. 

"My  friend,  your  head  is  very  sick,"  I  murmured 
in  his  ear  as  I  placed  a  cool  revolver-barrel  on  his 
neck. 

He  stiffened  up  a  little,  and  became  as  still  as 
death. 

"  You  have  a  pain  in  the  back  of  your  neck,  and 
it  goes  right  into  your  head,  and  makes  you  think 
about  all  manner  of  strange  things,"  I  continued 
soothingly. 

He  remained  motionless. 

"  You  are  wondering  if  it  will  do  you  any  good 
to  pull  out  your  parang  and  jump  in  among  those 
people  spilling  blood." 

He  flinched  a  little  at  the  click  of  a  cocking 
pistol-hammer. 

"  I  tell  you  it  won't  do  any  good,  because  I  know 
it,  and  say  so.  I  will  tell  you  how  to  get  well,  and 
you  will  obey  orders  because  I  say  you  shall." 

He  wriggled  a  little  impatiently,  but  the  point  of 
the  revolver  caught  him  behind  the  ear  and  held 
him  attentive. 

"  You  will  wait  till  I  count  three.  Then  you  will 
■fling  away  your  parang  as  far  as  you  can,  and  I 
will  give  it  to  you  again  by-and-by. 

"  Then  you  will  run  down  the  bank  and  plunge 
into  the  river,  dipping  your  head  under  water. 
After  that  you  will  run  home  till  you  can't  run 
any  more  from  fatigue.  That  is  how  you  will  get 
well  without  any  more  thinking.  Now,  do  as  I  tell 
you,  Satu  ! " 

He  remained  motionless. 

"  Dua ! " 

He  fidgeted  nervously. 
"Tiga!" 

With  a  bound  which  fairly  startled  me  he  was 
gone. 

Almost  as  soon  as  his  whirling  knife  had  reached 
the  ground  he  had  plunged  under  water,  and  the 
next  moment  was  scudding  away  with  all  speed 
into  the  jungle. 

For  many  months  he  served  me  after  that  as  an 
excellent  survey  coolie,  and  only  when  I  bantered 
him  occasionally  with  the  statement  that  "  only  a 
fool  would  run  amok,"  would  he  gravely  reply  : 
"  Tuan,  sick  man  is  seldom  wise." 


THAT  MAN  FATE  OF  TROOP  E. 

Thomas  Winthrop  Hall,  in  Harper  s  Weekly,         New  York. 

(wE^EX^HAT  man  Fate  of  Troop  E  was  the  reign- 
jM&f^^  mg  mystery  at  Fort  Apache.  A  fron- 
SKSffiw^  tier  post  without  a  mystery  would 
^pigl^i.  hardly  accord  with  army  customs, 
§SrP§?      would  be  dull  to  officers  and  men 

alike,  and  would  positively  be  shunned 
<flj|«^         by  the  officers'  wives.    So  it  was  not 

surprising  that  Apache  should  have  its 

mystery. 

The  only  thing  uncommon  about  it  was  the  fact 
that  in  this  case  the  mystery  was  a  real  bond  fide 
mystery.  It  was  an  actual  entity,  not  a  creature 
of  post  gossip,  and  did  not  even  need  the  aid  of  the 
imagination  of  the  cooks  and  housemaids  on  the 
"back  line." 

For  this  reason  Apache  was  a  post  of  great 
interest  to  all  the  other  posts  in  the  Department  of 
Arizona,  and  whenever  the  telegraph  operator  at 
any  one  of  them  (most  potent  disburser  of  gossip  in 
all  Uncle  Sam's  army)  received  the  unofficial 
message  from  the  man  at  Apache,  "  That  man  Fate 
of  Troop  E  is  drunk  again,"  there  was  immediately 
a  noticeable  atmosphere  of  interest  at  the  said 
other  post,  and  the  wives  of  the  subalterns  would 
meet  in  the  centre  of  the  "front  line  "  (each  one  on 
the  way  to  tell  the  others  about  it),  and  declare 
that  they  did  wish  the  general  would  transfer  their 
troop  to  the  Apache. 

In  the  meantime  the  inhabitants  of  Apache  re- 
mained serene,  happy,  and  possessed  of  a  certain 
cheerful  sense  of  superiority  in  the  matter  of 
mysteries  over  all  the  rest  of  them.  The  only  thing 
that  ever  disturbed  them  was  the  fact  that,  try  as 
they  would,  they  could  not  unravel  their  mystery  ; 
but  perhaps  this  was  just  as  well,  for  if  they  could 
have  done  so  there  would  no  longer  have  been  any 
mystery,  and  without  it.  what  would  have  been  life 
at  Fort  Apache  1 

He  was  always  called  "that  man  Fate."  The 
other  men  were  called  Smith,  Jones,  and  Robinson, 
but  Fate  needed  a  distinguishing  if  not  distin- 
guished handle  to  his  name  in  the  eyes  of  the  post 
people,  so  they  fell  into  the  habit  of  calling  him 
"  that  man  Fate." 

That  Fate  was  not  his  name  was  very  apparent, 
but  as  many  men  enlist  under  obviously  fictitious 
names,  nothing  was  thought  of  this  except  the 
singularity  of  his  choice.  He  must  have  been 
thinking  about  Fate  in  no  cheerful  mood,  they  all 
agreed,  when  he  chose  it.  He  no  sooner  made  his 
appearance  in  Troop  E  as  a  recruit  than  he  made 
an  impression.  He  was  distractingly  handsome, 
and,  more  than  this,  his  face  bore  the  indelible 
marks  of  aristocratic  breeding. 

It  took  the  second  lieutenant  of  the  said  Troop  E 
just  one  short  conversation  to  be  convinced  that 
Fate  had  been  born  and  bred  a  gentleman,  and  had 
been  educated  as  such  to  the  highest  degree. 

Upon  the  report  of  the  lieutenant  to  this  effect, 
Fate  was  immediately  called  before  the  command- 
ing officer  and  questioned  as  to  his  antecedents, 
but  his  answers  were  vague  and  unsatisfactory  to 
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such  an  extent  that  the  good  old  major  knew  that 
he  was  lying.  For  some  reason  or  other  the  major 
-did  not  tell  him  that  he  was  lying,  though,  as  he 
would  bluffly  have  told  most  of  the  men. 

In  fact,  in  his  own  heart  he  felt  that  the  man 
was  a  gentleman  in  spite  of  his  position,  and  he 
had  an  unconscious  respect  for  the  feeling.  Of 
course,  everyone  knew  that  something  was  wrong 
with  the  man,  but  as  they  could  not  find  out  what 
it  was,  they  did  the  next  best  thing— they  waited. 

They  did  not  have  to  wait  long.  On  his  very 
first  pay  day  Fate  occupied  a  cell  in  the  guard- 
house, charged  by  the  captain  of  his  company  with 
being  drunk.  The  kind-hearted  major  gave  him  a 
lecture  the  next  morning  and  let  him  off.  He  tried 
to  get  Fate  to  say  he  was  sorry,  but  the  man  was 
obstinately  uncommunicative.  He  went  back  to 
his  troop,  though,  and  behaved  himself  until  the 
next  pay  day. 

Then  he  got  drunk  again.  This  time  the  major 
let  army  justice  take  its  course,  and  Fate  spent  a 
month  in  the  guard-house  at  hard  labour.  It  was 
noticed  by  everyone  on  the  post,  however  (army 
people  are  great  for  noticing  things),  that  during 
that  month  the  major  declined  to  have  any  of  the 
prisoners  brought  near  his  quarters,  and  that  when- 
ever he  saw  a  squad  of  them  he  deliberately  made 
a  detour  and  got  out  of  the  way.  Every  one  knew 
then  (for  army  people  are  great  at  drawing  deduc- 
tions) that  the  major  was  interested  in  that  man 
Fate. 

Xo  one  was  surprised,  therefore,  that  the  major 
and  the  captain  of  Troop  E  should  be  engaged  in  a 
long  conversation  the  night  before  Fate  was  to  be 
released  from  his  hard  labour  and  restored  to  duty, 
and  no  one  was  surprised,  a  week  or  so  later,  when 
Fate  was  made  a  corporal.  The  major  was  at  his 
old  trick  (a  dear  old  trick  that  made  many  a  good 
soldier  out  of  a  bad  one)  of  appealing  to  the  man's 
pride  by  giving  him  the  chevrons  of  a  non-commis- 
sioned officer,  and  the  responsibilities.  It  didn't 
work,  though,  at  all. 

The  very  next  pay-day  Fate  was  the  occupant  of 
the  guard-house,  chevrons  and  all.  Then  began  a 
struggle,  that  lasted  for  over  three  years,  between 
the  major  and  Fate.  Sometimes  the  major  got  the 
best  of  it,  and  Fate  would  go  over  a  pay-day  with- 
out getting  drunk. 

Then  he  would  be  promptly  rewarded  with 
chevrons  and  the  major's  good  graces.  Oftener  he 
would  yield  to  his  temptations,  and  then  the  major, 
like  a  good  soldier,  would  see  that  he  was  properly 
punished.  It  began  to  be  a  matter  of  interest  to 
the  whole  regiment. 

Some  of  the  officers  and  more  of  the  ladies  of  the 
regiment  declared  their  belief  in  the  report  that 
Fate  had  told  his  mystery  to  the  major,  and  that 
the  major  was  interested  in  him  on  that  account. 

Those  who  knew  the  major  better,  though,  said 
it  was  merely  the  major's  well-known  weakness  for 
trying  to  reform  men  who  were  going  as  fast  as 
they  could  to  a  disagreeable  place.  Some  of  them 
tried  to  worm  the  secret  out  of  the  major's  wife, 
but  that  good  lady  knew  as  little  as  they  did 
themselves. 

There  was  one  curious  fact  that  they  did  find  out 


from  her,  though,  and  that  was  the  fact  that  Fate 
had  always  obstinately  refused  to  promise  to 
abstain  from  drink  when  the  major  urged  him  to 
do  so.  This  had  made  the  major,  who  was  always 
finding  something  good  in  the  character  of  every 
man,  believe  that  if  he  could  ever  get  that 
promise  from  Fate  it  would  be  kept.  And  the 
major  tried  patiently  but  unsuccessfully  to  do  it. 

A  time  came  at  last  when  it  seemed  that  Fate 
had  reformed  of  his  own  free  will.  He  had  been 
an  actual  four  months  out  of  the  guard-house,  and, 
with  the  colour  back  in  his  cheeks  and  a  new 
uniform  on,  decorated  with  the  yellow  stripes  of  a 
corporal,  he  looked  the  handsomest  and  finest 
soldier  in  the  regiment. 

The  major  was  tickled  to  death,  and  was  un- 
usually gracious  to  the  captain  of  Troop  E,  for  the 
captain  had  rather  demurred  of  late  to  keeping 
the  man  longer  in  his  troop.  It  did  seem  as 
though  the  major  had  reformed  another  man.  It 
was  just  at  this  time  that  Jack  Chamberlain,  the 
first  lieutenant  of  Troop  E,  went  off  on  a  leave  of 
absence,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  the  garrison, 
brought  back  with  him  when  he  came  a  wife. 

They  were  due  to  arrive  the  day  after  the 
announcement  cards  were  received  at  the  post,  and 
everyone  joined  in  to  give  the  bride  an  army 
welcome.  She  was  a  Miss  Fanny  Walters,  of  Cleve- 
land, or  had  been,  so  the  cards  said,  but  that  was 
all  that  was  known  about  her.  One  of  the  young- 
sters had  an  impression  that  he  had  heard  of  her, 
and  that,  if  she  were  the  one  he  had  heard  of,  Jack 
was  very  fortunate,  for  she  was  quite  wealthy. 

There  was  no  time  to  buy  wedding  presents,  but 
some  cosy  quarters  were  fitted  up  for  the  couple  in 
a  great  hurry,  each  family  on  the  post  lending 
something  or  other  in  the  way  of  furniture,  and  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  the  bride  arrived  the  men  of 
Troop  E  turned  out  and  gathered  a  clothes-basket 
full  of  magnificent  wild  flowers  from  the  valley  of 
the  White  River,  a  few  miles  below  the  post. 

In  the  evening,  at  the  impromptu  reception,  they 
were  sent  over  from  the  barracks  to  the  new 
quarters  in  charge  of  a  deputation  of  Troop  E  men; 
That  man  Fate  was  at  the  head  of  the  deputation, 
of  course,  and  it  was  he  who  made  the  presentation 
speech.  Even  the  officers  had  a  good  deal  of 
curiosity  to  hear  what  he  would  say.  They  were 
all  in  the  little  parlour — they  and  their  wives — 
when  the  men  knocked  at  the  door  and  were 
received  by  the  groom. 

That  man  Fate  never  looked  handsomer  in  his 
life  than  when  he  walked  into  the  parlour  at  the 
head  of  the  deputation.  He  was  a  little  embar- 
rassed, though,  and  looked  as  if  he  were  thinking  of 
a  time  when  he  had  been  more  accustomed  to 
parlours  and  the  association  of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
He  did  not  take  his  eyes  from  the  floor  untii  he 
reached  the  actual  words  of  presentation,  however. 
It  was  a  pretty  speech,  too.  It  was  something  to 
the  effect  that  gold  reminded  one  of  mercenary 
things,  and  silver  of  gray  hairs,  but  that  flowers 
reminded  one  of  youth  and  beauty,  etc.  He  got 
through  with  this  part  of  his  speech  with  tre- 
mendous success,  but  he  did  not  finish  it,  for, 
singular  coincidence  that  it  was,  just  as  he  looked 
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up  with  the  words,  "And  therefore  to  you, 
niadame,"  on  his  lips,  the  bride  fainted  in  the-  arms 
of  the  major,  who  was  standing  behind  her  (it  was 
not  noticed  that  he  had  walked  around  to  her  side 
just  in  time),  and  he  himself  turned  as  pale  as  a 
corpse  and  staggered  as  though  he  had  been 
shot. 

No  one  noticed  him,  however,  unless  it  were  the 
major,  for  all  the  rest  had  turned  quickly  toward 
the  fainting  woman. 

"  Poor  little  girl,"  said  the  groom  ;  "  it  is  the 
excitement  and  the  journey." 

"Of  course  it  is,"  said  the  major's  wife.  "We 
must  put  her  to  bed." 

In  the  meantime  the  deputation  from  Troop  E 
had,  as  one  of  them  afterwards  remarked,  "  retreated 
in  good  order." 

The  major  was  a  very  thoughtful  man  when  he 
walked  home  that  night,  and  he  was  so  preoccupied 
after  guard  mount  the  next  morning  that  he  did 
not  seem  to  heed  the  report  of  the  old  officer  of  the 
day  to  the  effect  that  "  that  man  Fate  got  drunk 
again  last  night,  crazy  drunk,  and  I  had  to  lock 
him  up." 

Some  way  or  other  he  got  his  wife  to  join  a  party 
of  officers  and  their  wives  who  were  going  for  an 
all-day  picnic  in  the  two  ambulances,  and  then  he 
ordered  the  release  of  that  man  Fate,  and  had  him 
brought  as  usual  over  to  his  own  quarters. 

When  Fate  arrived,  the  major  did  not  treat  him 
as  he  usually  did  when  the  man  had  been  drinking. 
He  did  not  even  look  at  him  reproachfully.  He 
made  him  lie  down  and  sleep  off  the  effects  of  his 
spree. 

Then  late  in  the  afternoon  he  called  him  down  to 
his  room,  and  bade  him  sit  down.  He  did  not  need 
to.  Fate  silently  handed  him  some  papers.  One 
of  them  was  a  crumbled  note  in  a  woman's  hand- 
writing. The  ink  on  it  had  hardly  turned  black 
yet,  and  the  paper  was  unsoiled.  It  was  in  a  hand- 
writing that  the  major  did  not  know,  too,  and  the 
major  knew  the  handwriting  of  everyone  on  the 
post,  saving  only  the  bride  of  Lieutenant  Chambers. 

The  note  was  not  addressed  and  unsigned.  It 
read  : 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  what  shall  1  do  ?  He  does 
not  know  that  you  were  the  man  I  was  divorced 
from,  although  he  knows  all  the  rest  of  the  story. 
I  did  not  want  all  of  your  money.  I  was  sorry 
afterward  that  I  ever  asked  for  alimony.  I  know 
now  that  you  loved  me.  Is  your  love  still  strong 
enough  to  help  me?  I  cannot  stand  it  unless  you 
go  away," 

The  other  papers  were  photographs  of  the  bride 
taken  years  before,  and  on  them  was  written  in  a 
masculine  hand — that  man  Fate's,  the  major  recog- 
nised at  once — "  My  Fanny." 

The  captain  of  Troop  E  was  quite  breathless  the 
next  morning  when  he  rushed  down  to  the  major's 
quarters  and  reported  the  desertion  of  that  man 
Fate. 

"  Deserted,  has  he  % "  asked  the  major  grimly. 

"Yes,  major.  I  suppose  that  you  wish  me  to 
pursue  him.  I  understand  that  he  has  stolen  your 
own  horse,  and  has  got  a  good  start,  but  I  think  we 
can  capture  him." 


"  It  is  hardly  worth  while.  Did  he  take  any  of 
the  Government  property  % " 

"  No  ;  apparently  nothing." 

"  Well,  I  guess  we'll  let  him  go,  then.  If  he  is 
on  my  horse  he  has  reached  the  railroad  by  this 
time,  and  he  is  out  of  reach." 

"  But  we  can  telegraph  " 

"  That  will  do,  captain.  I  think  we  are  well  rid 
of  him." 

The  major  had  a  harder  time  of  it,  though,  with 
his  wife. 

"  I  have  never  found  you  incomprehensible  before, 
Edward,  and  we  have  been  married  nearly  thirty 
years,"  said  his  wife.  "  Why  in  the  world  do  you 
take  so  little  interest  in  the  capture  of  that  man 
Fate  1  He  has  stolen  your  horse  and  saddle, 
and  " 

"No,  my  dear,  he  did  not  steal  my  horse  and 
saddle.  I  gave  them  to  him,  and  I  also  gave 
him  my  revolver  and  some  money." 

"  And  why  did  you  do  that,  Edward  ? " 

"  To  reward  him  for  his  efforts  to  brace  up,  and 
because  last  night  I  finally  got  his  promise  on 
his  word  of  honour,  that  he  would  never  drink 
again." 

"  And  he  turns  around  and   rewards  you  by 
deserting,  Edward  1 " 
"Apparently  so." 

"Edward,"  said  the  good  wife  of  the  major, 
"  your  confidence  in  men  is  sometimes  appalling." 

"I  suppose  so,"  replied  the  major  meekly. 

"  It's  too  bad  that  he  has  deserted,"  she  continued. 
"  Why,  Mrs.  Chamberlain  had  already  taken  a 
fancy  to  him,  and  her  influence  over  him  might 
have  been  for  the  good.  She  was  quite  overcome 
when  she  heard  of  the  desertion — just  after  making 
such  a  pretty  speech  to  her  for  the  men  of  the 
troop.    It's  too  bad." 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  answered  the  major,  "  it's  toe 
bad." 


Me.  Melville  E.  Stone  founded  The  News  in 
Chicago  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  He  made 
of  it  a  more  broad-minded  and  liberal  paper  than 
the  people  in  that  part  of  the  country  had  been 
accustomed  to.  But  they  were  immensely  pleased, 
and  The  J\reivs  soon  became  pretty  nearly  the  most 
popular  paper  in  Chicago.  A  little  while  ago  some 
people  offered  Mr.  Stone  two  millions  of  dollars  for 
his  paper,  and  he  sold  it. 

Now  he  is  the  Vice-President  of  one  of  the 
greatest  banks  in  the  town.  But  he  keeps  up  his 
fondness  for  newspaper  men  and  literary  workers 
generally.  It  is  a  rare  day  that  half  a  dozen  of 
these  people  do  not  meet  at  the  bank  to  see 
whether  Mr.  Stone  is  not  ready  for  luncheon, 
and  they  are  usually  gratified  to  know  that  he  is 
ready. 

The  President  of  the  bank,  an  old  man  who  has 
made  many  millions  of  dollars  by  slaughtering  pigs, 
appreciates  Mr.  Stone  very  highly,  because  Mr. 
Stone  has  made  money  and  seems  likely  to  make  a 
great  deal  more ;  but  he  fails  utterly  to  understand 
how  a  man  with  two  millions  could  care  anything 
whatever  for  men  who  had  no  money  at  all. 
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VANISHING  ANIMALS. 

Standard, 


fTjSjffi  HE  origin  of  the  badger  is  so  remote 
J§fta£S£     that  it  ranks    among  the  oldest  in- 
^Hff^lfc     habitants  of  our  islands,  the  remains  of 
JS|||%      a  species  identical  with  it  being  found 
jSSPS     in  the  Red  Crag  of  Suffolk.  There 
9f^^&    was  a  time  when  it  was  everywhere 
j&SJ?     much  too  numerous  for  the  peace  of 
the  gamekeeper  and  the  farmer's  wife. 
It  was  in  these  days  that  the  Koyal  sport  of 
badger-baiting  was  in  vogue. 

In  every  public-house  yard  there  was  a  barrel 
lying,  in  which  the  beast  was  kept  ready  to  be 
drawn "  by  any  dog  of  might  which  chanced  to 
look  in  with  his  master  ;  or  a  hole  was  dug  for  the 
retreat  of  the  badger— a  den  still  more  perilous  to 
invade.  An  inexperienced  dog,  with  a  good  opinion 
of  his  prowess,  often  fared  badly  in  his  attempts  to 
dislodge  the  brute. 

For,  owing  to  the  peculiar  way  in  which  the 
upper  and  lower  jaws  are  jointed,  the  grip  of  the 
badger  is  amazingly  tenacious. 

When,  added  to  this,  the  shaggy  coat,  leather 
hide,  and  great  muscular  power  of  the  beast  are 
taken  into  consideration,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  "  amusement "  was  more  cruel  to  the 
drawer  or  to  the  drawee.  Possibly  the  latter  was 
the  more  to  be  pitied.  For— quite  in  the  strict 
way  of  business — he  would  be  tackled  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  while  his  assailants  were  generally 
fresh  to  the  encounter. 

By  a  special  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  1850, 
this  sport  was  prohibited,  not  a  little  to  the  indig- 
nation of  rural  folks,  who  were  inclined,  when  they 
heard  of  the  latest  interference  with  the  liberty  of 
the  subject,  to  exclaim,  with  honest  Dandie 
Dinmont,  "  Lord  save  us — to  care  about  a  brock  !  " 

But  the  "brock,"  the  Anglo-Saxon  name  by 
which  it  is  known  in  the  North,  or  the  "  grey,"  as  it 
is  called  in  some  parts  of  England,  did  not  escape 
persecution  before  it  had  left  its  impress  on  the 
English  language.  To  "  badger  "  anyone  is  a  term 
which  does  not  require  explanation  ;  to  "  draw  him 
like  a  badger"  is  equally  familiar,  while  grey- 
hounds derive  their  name  from  having  been  at  one 
time  employed  in  dislodging  "  greys  "  either  from 
their  holes  or  from  the  tavern  barrels  in  which  they 
were  wont  to  make  holiday  for  the  publican's 
customers. 

In  spite  of  the  semi-protection  which  the  law  has 
extended  to  it,  the  badger  fights  a  losing  battle 
with  civilisation.  It,  neverthless,  dies  hard.  Re- 
treating to  the  deepest  recesses  of  woods,  or  to  the 
thick  coppices  covering  the  hill  sides,  it  passes  most 
of  the  day  sleeping  in  a  hole  so  intricate  that  it 
can  seldom  be  driven  out  by  fair  means,  or  reached 
by  superior  force,  while  its  habits  are  so  omni- 
vorous that  it  can  subsist  where  a  daintier  feeder 
would  perish. 

The  weasel,  the  stoat,  and  even  the  beech  martin 
•are  still,  in  spite  of  the  treatment  which  they  meet 
with  at  the  gamekeepers'  hands,  holding  their  own ; 
4»ut  for  some  reason,  possibly  connected  with  its 


personal  offensiveness,  the  polecat,  or  foumart,  is 
getting  to  be  a  rare  animal.  Its  destructi  veness 
admits  of  little  exaggeration. 

The  eggs  and  young  of  pheasants  and  partridges 
are  decimated  by  it,  and  it  is  so  fatal  to  hares  and 
rabbits  that  it  has  been  introduced  into  New 
Zealand  with  the  object  of  diminishing  the  latter, 
and,  it  may  be  added,  bids  fair  to  become,  before 
long,  a  worse  pest  than  the  one  it  may  by  that  time 
have  done  to  death, 

The  wild  cat — the  "  British  tiger  "—was,  a  century 
or  two  ago,  found  wherever  the  woods  were  thick. 
Nowadays  few  zoologists  have  ever  seen  it  in  its 
native  haunts,  for  it  is  almost  confined  to  Scotland, 
some  parts  of  the  North  of  England  and  Ireland, 
and  the  wooded  hills  of  Wales.  Even  then  it  is  rare 
since  the  "  wild  cats "  often  heard  of  are  in 
numerous  instances  only  the  domestic  specie 
returned  to  savagedom. 

Another  British  mammal  now  nearly  as  scarce  as 
the  bittern  and  the  bustard  among  birds  is  the  black 
or  "English"  rat.  though  in  reality  it  came  into 
these  islands  so  comparatively  lately  that  in  Welsh 
its  name  is  said  to  mean  the  "French  mouse."  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  black  rat  was,  up  to  the  middle 
of  last  century,  the  only  species  known  in  this 
country,  and,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  a  much 
too  common  animal  in  every  house  and  farmyard. 

But  about  that  period  the  so-called  "  Norway  "  or 
brown  rat  appeared  in  Europe. 

It  came,  doubtless,  from  Asia,  where  it  was 
known  long  before  its  advent  in  the  western  part 
of  the  Continent.  Its  progress  from  the  Asiatic 
borders  into  Russia  has  been  historically  traced 
until,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  it 
was  noticed  in  Paris,  and  in  England  soon  after- 
wards. Its  name  of  "Norway  rat"  is,  therefore, 
quite  inadmissible,  since,  at  the  time  this  title  was 
conferred  on  it,  the  animal  was  entirely  unknown  in 
the  Scandinavian  Peninsula. 

In  the  struggle  for  existence  which  ensued  the 
old  citizen  had  no  chance  with  the  fresh  arrival. 
In  the  combats  for  food  and  house-room,  the 
stronger,  more  ferocious  brown  beast  was  generally 
too  much  for  the  black  one.  The  latter  was  thus 
driven  from  its  old  haunts,  emigrated  in  the  holds  of 
ships,  or  struggled  for  a  precarious  livelihood  in 
some  secluded  drain  or  old  mansion,  where  ihe  com- 
mons were  too  scanty  to  tempt  the  immigrant  to 
contend  for  an  undue  share.  In  short,  the  fight  was 
an  apt  illustration  of  that  law  of  Nature  by 
which  the  "fittest  "—using  the  word  in  the  sporting 
as  well  as  in  the  Darwinian  sense — "  survives  "  in 
the  war  of  life. 

The  red  and  roe  deer  are  practically  domestic 
animals,  for  though  they  roam  over  broad  stretches 
of  moorland  and  waste  "  forest "  in  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  without  protection  they  could  no 
more  keep  their  ground  than  would  the  fox.  The 
latter,  indeed,  is  always  preserved  with  difficulty, 
though  the  crime  of  vulpicide  is  still  rare  in  most 
parts  of  the  country,  thanks  to  the  force  of  public 
opinion,  and  that  good  feeling  between  country 
folks  which  the  professional  agitator  has  failed  to 
destroy. 
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HOW  MUMMIES  WERE  MADE. 

Constitution,  Havana. 


)jOW  strange  it  all  seems.  These  men  and 
women,  endowed  with  the  breath  of 
life  for  but  a  few  short  years,  the 
children  perhaps  for  only  a  few 
months,  yet  their  mummified  images, 
the  mere  cases  which  had  contained 
their  souls  for  so  infinitesimal  a  period, 
by  the  embalmer's  art,  seem  able  to 
defy  the  ravages  of  time — and  to  what  good  ? — 
simply,  it  appears,  to  form  a  spectacle  for  the 
curious  of  this  and  succeeding  ages. 

The  irony  of  fate.  The  ancient  Egyptians 
fondly  imagined  that  by  thus  sedulously  preserving 
the  body  from  corruption,  the  reunion  of  the  soul, 
the  intelligence  and  the  "  Ka,"  after  a  period  of 
from  three  to  ten  thousand  years,  would  be  per- 
fected once  more  in  their  original  home  ;  and  to 
make  assurance  doubly  sure,  the  richer  classes 
placed  a  wooden  portrait  statue  in  their  tombs  ; 
but  if  the  body  must  be  perfect  as  it  was  in  life  for 
the  "Ka"  to  recognise  it  again,  how,  for  instance, 
is  Mykerinos  to  be  made  once  more  as  he  was  when 
he  walked  this  earth  ?  Difficult  indeed  would  it 
be  for  the  "  Ka  "  to  trace  any  likeness  in  the  few 
bones  that  are  all  that  remain  of  that  monarch  of 
the  fourth  dynasty. 

The  art  of  embalming  seems  to  have  been  known 
even  before  4000  B.C.,  for  Cheops,  Mykerinos,  and 
others  of  the  fourth  dynasty  were  embalmed.  The 
process  has  been  described  by  Herodotus  and 
Diodorus  ;  but  their  accounts  are  only  partially 
confirmed  by  an  examination  of  the  mummies. 

A  scribe  marked  with  a  reed  pen  a  line  on  the 
left  side  beneath  the  ribs,  down  which  line  the 
paraschistes,  or  ripper  of  the  district  (an  officer  of 
low  class),  made  a  deep  incision  with  a  rude  knife 
of  stone ;  he  was  then  pelted  with  stones  and 
pursued  with  curses,  as  it  was  considered  a  crime 
to  in  any  way  injure  the  dead  ;  the  taricheutes,  or 
Salter,  next  removed  the  entrails  and  lungs,  with 
the  exception  of  the  heart  and  kidneys,  while  a 
colleague  extracted  the  brain  through  the  nose. 
The  body  was  then  ready  for  the  salts  and  spices 
necessary  for  its  preservation. 

There  were  three  methods  of  embalming — the 
first,  accessible  only  to  the  wealthy,  consisted  in 
passing  peculiar  drugs  through  the  nostrils  into  the 
cavities  of  the  skull,  rinsing  the  stomach  in  palm 
wine,  tilling  it  with  myrrh,  cassia,  and  other  sub- 
stances, and  stitching  up  the  incision  in  the  left 
side.  The  body  was  then  soaked  in  natron  for 
seventy  days,  afterwards  washed  and  elaborately 
bandaged  up  in  rolls  of  fine  linen  cemented  by 
gums,  and  set  upright  in  a  wooden  coffin  against 
the  walls  of  the  house  or  tomb.  This  process  cost 
a  talent  of  silver,  about  £725  of  our  money.  A 
cheaper  process,  by  means  of  an  injection  of  cedar 
oh,  cost  a  mina,  about  £243. 

The  poorer  classes  simply  washed  the  corpse  in 
myrrh,  salted  it  for  seventy  days,  wrapped  it  in 
sheets,  and  laid  it  in  mummy  pits. 

The  rich  mummy,  when  bandaged,  was  covered 


with  a  pictorial  representation  of  the  deceased., 
duly  labelled  as  a  justified  Osiris,  and  then  enclosed 
in  two  costly  coffins  of  sycamore  or  cedar  wood, 
painted  with  hieroglyphic  legends,  ready  for  sepul- 
ture, but  was  frequently  kept  at  home  some  time 
before  being  buried,  and  produced  at  festive  enter- 
tainments. 

These  were  the  best  forms  of  embalming,  but 
from  the  year  900  B.C.  downwards,  bitumen  was 
more  or  less  used  internally,  or  the  body  was 
soaked  with  bitumen  entirely,  when  it  became  a 
mass  of  flesh  and  bitumen. 

All  classes  were  embalmed,  even  malefactors, 
but  various  methods  were  employed  by  the  nations 
of  antiquity.  Some  mummies  were  merely  dried 
in  the  sand.  The  Persians  employed  wax,  the 
Assyrians  honey,  the  Jews  aloes  and  spices.  Alex- 
ander the  Great  was  preserved  in  wax  and  honey, 
and  some  Roman  bodies  have  been  found  thus 
embalmed. 


Some  of  the  Paris  papers  are  adopting  our  system 
of  publishing  late  editions  on  paper  of  a  different 
colour  to  that  used  for  the  early  ones. 


The  newspapers  of  Chicago  mean  to  make  a 
composite  journal  during  the  six  months  of  the 
Fair.  Some  six  or  eight  of  them  have  agreed  that 
each  one  will  send  out  a  stereotyped  plate  of  a 
page  each  day.  These,  all  printed  at  once  in  sight 
of  the  spectators,  will  be  the  daily  publication  of 
The  Fair. 


James  Gordon  Bennett,  who  founded  The  New 
York  Herald,  wras  a  firm  believer  in  the  theory  that 
there  was  a  fool  born  into  the  world  every  minute. 
Indeed,  in  his  appreciation  of  the  wisdom  of  man- 
kind, he  held  as  pessimistic  views  as  Carlyle  him- 
self. Counting  on  the  great  number  of  fools  in  the 
world,  Bennett  proposed  that  The  Herald  should 
profit  from  them. 

The  fools  in  the  world  are  divided  into  two 
general  classes — the  fools  who  won't  believe  any- 
thing, and  the  fools  who  believe  everything  that 
they  are  told.  The  latter  comprise  the  larger 
class,  and  for  these  fools  did  Bennett  throw  out 
bait.  Whatever  happened  in  the  world  Bennett 
claimed  that  The  Herald  had  brought  it  about. 

The  Herald  did  accomplish  some  startling  things 
and  some  good  things.  For  each  of  these  it  claimed 
to  have  done  a  thousand  others  with  which  it  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do.  But  the  fools  of  the 
second  class  believed  what  The  Herald  claimed,  and 
to  them  it  became  a  kind  of  Bible,  while  Bennett 
was  at  once  a  Prophet  and  a  Providence. 

This  reign  ended  with  Bennett's  death,  twenty 
years  ago.  Since  his  time  no  paper  has  been  able 
to  monopolise  the  patronage  of  the  fools  and  lead 
them  in  whatever  direction  the  editor  chose.  This 
is  not  because  there  are  fewer  fools  than  formerly, 
but  because,  in  the  absence  of  a  guiding  hand,  the 
allegiance  of  the  fools  has  become  divided. 
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GROTTOLOGY. 

>^a^^^tj.  Le  Petit  Provencal,  Marseilles. 

^^^r^^A RTJ'.L,  a  geologist  well  known  in 
SlvSlr^Bfl  scientific  circles  by  reason  of  his 
■SSKB^yX  explorations  of  grottos,  caves,  wells, 
^S§?3§S§ft    and  other  underground  places,  has 

^jl^p^l'^    made  known  the  results  of  various 

.^(g^i^    subterranean    excursions  recently 
s^"**  undertaken. 

All  these  investigations  are  of  in- 
terest, and  furnish  information  of  value  to  geolo- 
gists ;  but  they  are  likely  to  be  of  immediate  benefit 
to  the  community  in  some  instances,  as  will  be 
seen.  Grottology  is  the  name  given  to  this  form  of 
scientific  research. 

About  ten  miles  from  Dijon,  on  a  long  expanse 
of  table-land  at  an  altitude  of  five  hundred  yards, 
there  is  a  natural  pit  which  popular  opinion  stated 
to  be  unfathomable,  and  to  extend  under  the  earth 
for  miles.  The  only  thing  really  known  about  it 
was,  that  on  a  ledge  some  distance  down  could  be 
seen  great  icicles  which  never  melted. 

M.  Martel,  accompanied  by  four  or  five  daring 
friends,  descended  into  this  abyss  and  explored  it. 
He  found  that  it  was  sixty  yards  deep,  the  size 
varying  from  ten  yards  by  five  to  forty  yards  by 
twenty  ;  it  had  no  issue  or  communication  with  any 
subterranean  cavern  or  river,  but  formed  one  of  the 
most  curious  natural  glaciers  ever  discovered. 

The  bottom  of  the  abyss  was  almost  full  of 
enormous  blocks  of  pure,  transparent  ice,  including 
three  immense  columns  fifteen  yards  high.  The 
effect  of  the  light  falling  upon  this  ice  from  the  top 
of  the  pit  was  simply  wonderful. 

The  difference  in  temperature  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pit  and  the  surface  of  the  ground  was  27  deg., 
being,  at  the  time  of  taking  the  reading,  30  and 
57  deg.  respectively.  Very  few  of  these  natural 
glaciers  have  been  discovered,  and  but  little  is 
known  concerning  their  formations,  so  that  M. 
Martel's  experiments  are  of  interest  and  importance, 
as  they  add  to  the  small  amount  of  evidence  on 
the  subject. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  of  all  M.  Martel's 
numerous  explorations  and  discoveries  was  that  of 
a  gulf  at  Tadirac. 

After  having  descended  to  the  bottom  of  a  first 
pit  nearly  sixty  yards  deep,  M.  Martel,  his  cousin, 
and  three  others,  descended  other  pits,  until  they 
were  110  yards  underground.  The  five  men  then 
followed  the  course  of  a  subterranean  river,  walk- 
ing where  they  could,  but  generally  floating  on  the 
water  on  rafts  made  of  cloth. 

For  nearly  two  miles  they  pursued  their  journey, 
and  during  this  long  voyage  they  met  twelve 
lakes  and  thirty-six  weirs  ;  sometimes  they  had  to 
pass  through  tunnels  which  were  scarcely  wide 
enough  for  them  to  get  through,  at  other  points 
they  found  themselves  in  beautiful  grottos  or  high 
galleries,  from  the  top  of  which  hung  gigantic  and 
picturesque  stalactites,  looking  grand  and  imposing 
by  the  light  of  the  magnesium  lamps  carried  by  the 
explorers. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  year  M. 
Martel  and  a  friend  were  in  the  Lot  Department 


exploring  a  subterranean  stream  which  they  had 
discovered  at  a  depth  of  forty  yards  ;  suddenly 
they  came  across  an  object  in  the  water  which 
proved  to  be  the  half-decomposed  body  of  a  sheep. 
A  few  hours  afterwards  they  were  above  ground, 
and  stopped  to  quench  their  thirst  at  a  spring. 

Two  days  later  they  were  both  ill  from  poisoning, 
and  were  confined  to  their  beds  for  several  weeks 
On  thinking  the  matter  over,  they  remembered 
that  this  spring  must,  from  its  position,  be  in 
direct  communication  with  the  underground  stream 
in  which  they  had  seen  the  body  of  a  sheep. 

Further  inquiry  led  to  the  discovery  at  some 
distance  of  an  old  pit,  into  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district  occasionally  threw  the  bodies  of  dead 
animals  and  other  refuse. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  explana- 
tion of  Martel's  find,  and  also  of  several  mysterious 
cases  of  illness  from  poisoning,  so  an  order  was  at 
once  made  by  the  authorities  that  this  pit  should 
be  closed  up. 

M.  Martel's  work  in  this  branch  of  science  has 
already  resulted  in  the  collection  of  much  valuable 
information  in  connection  with  geology,  mineralogj', 
and  natural  science. 

His  example  is  being  followed  by  others  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  and  if,  as  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose,  they  obtain  similar  results,  we 
may  some  day  have  to  thank  grottology  for  the 
explanation  of  some  of  those  phenomena  which 
puzzle  us  at  present. 

In  two  of  the  most  prosperous  towns  of  Texas, 
Galveston  and  Dallas,  sixty  miles  apart,  there  are 
two  editions  of  the  same  paper  printed  simulta- 
neously. By  means  of  a  quick  express  train  and  the 
generous  use  of  the  telegraph  they  exchange  stereo- 
typed plates  and  other  matter  so  that  one  paper 
is  the  duplicate  of  the  other  each  day  in  the  year. 

In  a  locality  so  sparsely  settled  as  Texas,  it  might 
be  thought  that  such  an  expense  as  this  would  not 
be  warranted,  but  the  people  in  Texas,  not  less 
than  elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  appear  to 
appreciate  enterprise,  and  therefore  these  papers 
are  quite  as  prosperous  as  the  generality  of  those 
in  larger  cities. 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner  is  owned  by  a  young 
man  named  Hearst,  whose  father  was  a  Senator  of 
the  United  States  and  many  times  a  millionaire. 
The  old  gentleman  bought  The  Examiner  for  his 
son  several  years  ago.  At  the  same  time  he  bought 
a  stable  of  racehorses  for  himself. 

The  horses  of  the  late  Senator  Hearst  for  several 
seasons  were  notoriously  unlucky.  It  came  to  be 
that  his  friends  really  felt  sorry  for  him,  and 
among  these  Job's  comforters  was  his  son,  the 
proprietor  of  The  Examiner. 

One  day  when  the  old  gentleman  felt  particularly 
blue  because  the  crack  horse  of  his  racing  string 
had  missed  winning  a  great  event  by  a  nose,  his 
son  said  to  him,  "  Father,  if  I  were  you  I  should 
give  up  so  expensive  and  unprofitable  a  luxury  as 
this  racing-stable."  The  old  man  replied,  "  Expen- 
sive ?  Expensive  it  may  be,  but  it  doesn't  cost  as 
much  as  that  paper  of  yours  by  a  big  sight." 
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HOW   THE   LAW  FAVOURS  WOMEN. 

A   man  cannot  make       A  woman  may  do  so 
a  valid  marriage  settle-    at  18. 
ment  until  he  is  20. 

A  man  is  responsible  In  many  cases  a  woman 
for  all  his  criminal  acts.  can  throw  all  responsi- 
bility upon  her  husband. 
If  she  commits  a  crime 
in  his  presence,  she  is 
presumed  to  act  under 
his  direction. 

A  man  is  personally  A  married  woman  is 
liable  on  all  contracts  he  never  so  liable,  but  only 
enters  into.  to  the  extent  of  her 

separate  property,  if  she 
had  any  at  the  time  of 
contracting. 

Any  adult  man  may  be  A  married  woman  can 
made  bankrupt  or  im-  only  be  made  bankrupt 
prisoned  under  the  if  trading  separately 
Debtors  Act.  from  her  husband.  She 

cannot  be  imprisoned 
under  this  Act. 

If  a  man  orders  goods  A  man  must  usually 
in  his  wife's  name  he  pay  for  all  necessary 
must  usually  pay  for  articles  his  wife  orders, 
them.  He  is  even  responsible, 

to  a  certain  extent,  for 
debts  she  has  incurred 
before  marriage. 

A  man  is  responsible       A  wife  is  never  re- 
if  his  wife  commits  libel    sponsible  for  her  hus- 
or  slander,  or  does  any    band's  wrongful  acts, 
wrongful  act  for  which 
damages  could  be  claimed. 
He  is  even  responsible, 
in  some  cases,  for  such 
acts   committed  before 
marriage. 

In  some  cases  married 
women  have  to  be  pri- 
vately examined  as  to 
whether  their  signatures 
to  documents  were  made 
without  fear  or  favour. 

*• 

A  man  may  be  com- 
pelled to  allow  his  wife 
sustenance  money  while 
she  is  carrying  on  a  suit 
against  him,  or  is  forced 
to  live  separately  from 
him. 

Equity  will  assist  a  wife 
if  her  husband  has  made 
some  mistake  in  executing 
a  power  of  appointment 
in  her  favour. 


A  new  ladies'  paper  is  called  The  Spinning  Wheel. 
It  contains  some  columns  of  gossip,  a  complete 
story,  various  articles,  and  the  usual  fashion  pages. 

We  are  promised  a  periodical  of  an  entirely  new 
description.  It  is  to  be  called  Curtice's  Index  and 
Register  of  Periodical  Literature,  and  is  to  consist 
of  •  a  classified  catalogue  of  the  contents  of  the 
principal  newspapers  and  reviews.  Though  I  do 
not  suppose  the  venture  will  ever  attain  very  wide 
popularity,  it  will  be  of  immense  service  to  a 
number  of  people. 

The  Alexandrian  daily,  called  Al-Ahram,  or 
The  Pyramid,  is  a  strange-looking  paper  of  four 
pages,  filled  with  hieroglyphic  characters.  You 
read  from  right  to  left,  and  begin  at  what  would 
be  the  back  of  an  English  newspaper.  It  is  not  at 
all  the  stupid  sheet  that  one  would  expect  to  find 
the  easy-going  sons  of  Egypt  publishing,  but  a 
live,  wide-awake  paper.  There  are  telegraphic  dis- 
patches from  Austria,  Tunis,  Servia,  Turkey,  and 
Vienna,  on  the  state  of  politics  in  those  places,  and 
telegraphic  reports  from  the  different  states  of 
Egypt.  The  market  reports  are  very  full,  par- 
ticularly the  cotton  and  wheat  reports.  Two 
advertisements  contain  cuts  of  steam-engines  made 
in  London,  and  they  are  excellent  cuts,  too. 
Another  is  a  hair-restorer  illustration,  so  even 
the  Egyptians  are  not  free  from  this  disguised 
blessing.  The  cost  of  The  Pyramid  is  twopence  a 
copy. 

The  Fresh- Air  Fund  tor  1893  opened  in  Pearson's 
Weekly  for  week  ending  March  25th. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  last  year  20,600, 
children  with  friends  and  teachers  to  look  after 
them,  were  afforded  a  day  in  Epping  Forest,  owing 
to  the  kindness  of  subscribers  to  the  Fund. 

Here  is  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  the 
money  contributed  last  year  was  expended.  The 
figures  should  prove  a  more  powerful  argument 
for  supporting  the  movement  than  anything  I 
can  say. 

During  the  summer  (from  June  13th  to  September 
20th,  1892)  69  parties  of  200  and  17  parties  of  400, 
making  a  total  of  20,600  children,  were  taken  to 
Snaresbrook.  In  addition  to  this  1,236  adults  went 
to  take  care  of  them,  making  in  all  21,836  to  be 
provided  for. 

The  expenditure  was  as  follows  : — 

£    s.  d. 

20,600  fares  at  3d   257  10  0 

pies,  at  2^d  214  11  8 

half-pints  of  milk,  at  fd.      ...    64    7  6 
,,     half-pounds  of  bread,  at  |d.    64    7  6 
,,     portions  of  jam,  at  £d.        ...    42  18  4 
quarter-pounds  of  cake,  at  Hd.  128  15  0 

Expenditure  on  children  ...  772  10  0 
1,236  adults,  at  Is.  each    61  16  0 

Total  expenditure  ...  £834  6  0 
Eeceived  in  subscriptions  £841  17s.  10fd.,  leaving 
a  balance  of  £7  lis.  10fd.,  which  was  passed  on  to 
the  Ragged  School  Union  to  help  in  some  little 
way  towards  defraying  the  expense  to  which  they 
were  put. 
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ON  SNAKES  AND  THEIR  COLOURING. 

r  Herald,  Sydney. 

£sfi@S&  S  we  find  every  colour  of  the  rainbow  used 
SmssawL         Nature  in  the  adornment  of  birds 
^TOfMuj,     and  insects,  so  among  the  serpents  do 
SjyPsJ^     we  meet  with  the  same  lavishing  of 
tints,  not  less  striking  in  brilliancy  of 
contrast,  not  less  subtle  in  harmonious 
i*        blending  of  shades,  not  less  delicate  in 
tracery  of  pattern. 
All  the  bright  hues  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  of 
the  forest  in  their  perfection  of  life,  all  the  sombre 
fadedness  of  their  withering  and  death,  have  their 
counterparts  in  the  coat  of  the   gliding  snake, 
accordingly  as  he  makes  his  home  among  the 
flowering  glories  above,  or  beneath,  amidst  the 
moulderings  of  their  decay. 

But  it  is  in  the  tropics,  where  plant  and  animal 
life  find  their  highest  expression,  that  the  serpent 
is  clothed  in  the  richest  beauty.  The  coral  snakes 
of  South  America  and  Africa  are  arrayed  in  scarlet 
and  black  and  white,  and  carmine  and  yellow. 

These  lovely  but  deadly  little  creatures  live  in  the 
ground,  where  they  pursue  the  harmless,  burrowing 
snakes,  on  which  they  feed  ;  but  may  sometimes  be 
found  wandering  about  on  the  surface  in  the  even- 
ings or  early  morning,  and  might  easily  be  mistaken 
for  a  variegated  coral  necklace. 

The  tree  snakes  have  amongst  them  every  shade 
^f  green  and  azure,  of  purple  and  gold  and  pearl  ; 
rivalling  the  beauty  of  the  gorgeous  humming  birds, 
and  of  the  butterflies  as  they  glide  about  among  the 
flowers  in  the  sunshine. 

The  rattlesnakes  and  other  vipers,  as  well  as  the 
great  boas  and  pythons,  are  arrayed  in  more  sober 
haes  of  black  and  brown  and  yellow,  so  nicely 
blended  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  tell  where  one 
ends  and  the  other  begins. 

Now,  as  is  also  the  case  with  birds  and  other 
animals,  the  characteristic  coloration  of  each 
species  of  snake  is  determined  by  the  natural 
photography  of  the  lights  and  shadows  of  its 
habitual  abode,  not  so  much  the  abode  of  particular 
individuals  as  the  general  resting-place  of  the 
species.  Those  that  live  among  the  verdant  foliage 
of  trees  and  vines  are  either  wholly  or  partially  of 
a  like  hue,  and  hence  are  often  passed  unnoticed. 

A  small  but  very  beautiful  whip  snake  in  South 
Africa  is  entirely  of  a  vivid  green,  while  the  boom 
slang,  another  tree  snake  of  the  same  country,  is 
covered  with  green  scales  on  a  ground  work  of 
purple.  Of  the  South  American  tree  snakes,  two 
of  them  bear  the  name  of  lora  or  parrot  snake  on 
account  of  their  greenness.  They  live  among  the 
rich  foliage  of  the  forest  rivers,  but  mostly  in  open 
spots,  where  the  sunshine  plays  freely  on  every 
leaf  and  flower. 

One  of  these,  the  lovely  green  lora,  is  entirely  of 
a  metallic  green.  The  scarcely  less  beautiful  golden 
lora  is  green  on  the  back,  golden  along  the  sides, 
and  pearl  beneath.  In  strange  contrast  with  this 
gorgeous  colouring  is  the  sober  grey  and  brownish 
drab  of  the  Bejuco  Dryiophis  Acuminato.  But 
who  could  expect  better  with  his  surroundings,  for 


his  home  is  amongst  the  sun  embrowned  bushes  of 
the  plains  and  barren  hillsides  ;  and  hence  he  is 
like  the  half-withered  twigs  among  which  he  lives. 

His  name  in  Spanish  signifies  bush  rope,  and  it 
seems  to  fit  him  admirably  as  to  length  and  thin- 
ness as  well  as  to  colour,  for  while  he  is  not  thicker 
than  a  cigarette  he  is  five  feet  long,  and  might 
easily  be  taken  for  a  twining  vine  stalk. 

In  the  gloomy  forests  of  tropical  America  the 
ground  beneath  the  lofty  trees  is  covered  with 
fallen  leaves,  with  rotting  sticks,  and  seed  pods 
broken  and  decaying,  forming  a  carpet  of  brown 
mottled  with  grey  and  black.  Far  away  above  the 
foliage  of  the  tree  tops  is  interlaced  so  that  to  this 
lower  region  the  bright  rays  of  the  sunlight  seldom 
penetrate. 

In  vain  here  will  you  look  for  snakes  of  green 
and  gold  and  purple  with  polished  scales  and 
nimble  movement.  These  are  creatures  of  the  sun- 
light, while  here  is  the  abode  of  gloom,  a  waste  of 
decay  and  death.  This  is  the  peculiar  dominion  of 
the  slow-moving  kinds — the  deadly  vipers  and  the 
giant  boas. 

As  it  is  difficult  in  the  noonday  glare  to  see  the 
green  tree  snake  lying  amongst  bright  leaves  and 
flowers,  so  here  in  the  shade,  coiled  up  on  his  own 
camping  ground,  it  is  equally  hard  to  discern  the 
giant  bush-master,  which  has  been  known  to 
measure  thirteen  and  a  half  feet  in  length,  even 
though  you  pass  within  a  few  feet  of  his  living 
death  spring. 

The  dead  leaves  about  are  of  a  chocolate  brown  ; 
so  is  he.  Some  are  patched  with  black  ;  so  is  he. 
The  general  colouring  of  the  place  is  confused  ;  so  is 
he.  The  decaying  vegetable  refuse  is  wrinkled  and 
rough  in  surface  ;  so  also  his  skin  (unlike  that  of 
other  snakes,  which  is  generally  more  or  less 
smooth)  has  the  scales  raised  in  knobby  protuber- 
ances, like  the  excrescences  on  the  rind  of  a  pine- 
apple. 

I  know  of  an  instance  in  Venezuela  where  a 
hunter,  in  gathering  material  for  the  camp  fire, 
picked  up  one  by  accident,  mistaking  him  for  one 
of  the  rotten  sticks  among  which  he  lay,  nor  did  he 
discover  the  escape  he  had  had  till  he  had  already 
thrown  him  on  the  pile  he  had  ready  to  carry  away. 
His  dog  was  not  so  lucky,  for  as  it  attacked  tne 
snake  it  received  a  bite  from  which  death  ensued  in 
about  ten  minutes. 

Now,  it  is  a  fact  worth  noticing  that  as  snakes 
are  poisonous  and  non-poisonous,  so  the  pattern 
generally  follows  this  division,  and  is  transverse  or 
longitudinal  accordingly.  There  are  two  classes  of 
deadly  snakes,  the  elapida?,  which  includes  coral 
snakes  and  cobras,  and  the  vipers,  to  w  hich  belong 
all  the  other  deadly  snakes  of  the  world,  such  as 
rattlesnakes,  puff  adders,  moccasins,  and  copper- 
heads. There  are  also  two  great  classes  of  non- 
venomous  snakes,  the  family  of  the  boas  and  that 
of  the  ordinary  harmless  snakes.  It  is  curious 
to  note  how  the  vipers  approach  the  boas  and 
the  elapidse  the  common  harmless  snakes,  as  if 
they  had  sprung  from  two  distinct  sources  of  lif<3 
origin. 
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f age  of  ferae* 


BETTER  THAN  ALL. 

C.  Mosey,  in  Echo,  Cardiff. 

You  may  talk  of  your  gold  and  jewels, 
Of  their  beauty  so  sparkling  and  fair, 

But  I  have  a  treasure  more  lovely, 
'Tis  my  baby's  golden  hair. 

You  may  sing  of  the  sunshine's  brightness, 

And  the  glory  of  star-lit  skies, 
But  brighter  for  me  than  their  beauty 

Are  my  baby's  sweet  blue  eyes. 

You  may  tell  of  music  divinely  sweet ; 

'Tis  not  so  sweet  by  half 
As  the  tones  of  her  silvery  baby  voice, 

And  the  sound  of  her  merry  laugh. 

You  may  talk  of  roses  and  lilies, 

And  all  their  beauty  and  grace, 
But  the  fairest  flower,  to  a  mother's  heart, 

Is  her  baby's  happy  face. 


FOUR  SEASONS, 


Milwaukee, 


Margaret  O'Brien,  in  Sun, 

SPRING. 

"And  love,"  she  said,  "is  something  strange  and 
queer, 

That  people  talk  of,  saying  oft,  'Love  not  V 
As  though  it  needs  must  be  forbidden  here, 

Now  they  have  learned  so  long  they  have  forgot. 
My  grandame  says — I  wonder  how  she  knows — 
That  love  is  sure  the  bitterest  fruit  that  grows." 

SUMMER. 

"And  love,"  she  said,  "is  living's  sweetest  worth. 

How  came  it,  know  I  not — I  only  know 
That  beauty  sudden  fell  athwart  the  earth, 

And  God's  dear  peace  seemed  in  my  heart  to 
flow  ! 

Some  sweet  emotion  makes  my  head  to  bow 
Whene'er  he  speaks.    I  never  lived  till  now  !  " 

AUTUMN. 

"  And  love,"  she  said,  "  is  life's  most  bitter  sweet ; 

'Tis  gaining,  having,  losing,  all  in  one  ; 
'Tis  vain  outstretching  when  Joy's  winged  feet 

Have  stepped  so  light  I  did  not  know  them  gone. 
My  children  say  love  is  a  mystic  thing — 
Strange  there  are  love-words  to  each  tune  they 
sing." 

WINTER. 

"  And  love,"  she  said,  "  alone  gives  life  its  worth  ; 

When  love  is  said,  is  said  God's  godliest  gift ! 
No  woman  lives  ti1!  love  has  had  its  birth, 

In  sad,  sweet  haste — in  joys  most  keen  and  swift. 
My  grandmaid  asked  me  only  yesterday 
If  she  should  love.    In  duty  I  cried,  '  Nay  ! ' " 


THE    PITCHER  OF  TEARS. 

Youth's  Companion,  Boston, 

The  woman  had  closed  her  eyes, 

A- weary  with  weeping. 
She  leaned  on  the  empty  cradle, 

And  sobbed  in  her  sleeping. 
Her  breast  like  a  wave  of  the  sea 

Was  rising  and  falling  ; 
Her  heart  through  the  mist  of  sleep 

On  her  baby  was  calling. 

Then  her  soul  was  lifted  away 

To  the  garden  of  heaven, 
Where  flowers  shine  like  stars  in  the  grass, 

So  smooth  and  so  even  ; 
And  she  saw  where  'mid  roses  and  May 

An  angel  did  wander. 
With  bright  children,  who  looked  in  his  face 

To  dream  and  to  wonder. 

Alone,  and  apart  from  the  rest, 

A  little  child  tarried, 
And  in  his  small  arms,  soft  and  round, 

A  pitcher  he  carried. 
His  sweet  eyes  looked  wistfully  toward 

His  mates  in  the  meadow. 
Heaven's  glory  was  bright,  but  his  face 

Bore  the  touch  of  earth's  shadow. 

The  woman  knelt  down  where  she  stood. 

"  My  own  and  my  dearie, 
Now  why  do  you  wander  alone, 

With  little  feet  weary  ? 
If  you  cannot  come  back,  come  back, 

To  the  arms  of  your  mother, 
'Tis  your  sweet  hand  the  angel  should  hold, 

And  never  another." 

"  Oh  !  mother,  the  pitcher  of  tears, 

Your  tears,  I  must  carry. 
So  heavy  it  weighs,  that  behind 

I  linger  and  tarry. 
Oh  !  mother,  if  you  would  but  smile, 

And  cease  from  your  weeping, 
My  place  by  the  angel's  side 

I'd  gladly  be  keeping." 

The  woman  waked  by  the  cradle, 

And  smiled  in  the  waking. 
"  My  baby,  the  pitcher  of  tears, 

To  my  heart  I  am  taking, 
Go  frolic  and  sing  with  your  mates 

My  smiles  shall  be  given 
To  make  a  new  light  round  your  head 

In  the  Garden  of  Heaven." 


PEA  RSON'S  MONTIIL  Y 


Journalists  of  To-Day* 


MR.  PASSMORE  EDWARDS, 

Editor-Proprietor  of  The  Echo,  etc. 

*^|BfE&R-  PASSMORE  EDWARDS  maybe 
said  to  be  the  king  of  halfpenny 

5|K^R|lg^^^    evening  journalism.    No  paper  of  its 

]yg|§&5§&?    kind  is  so  solidly  established  as  The 
^d^W^!^}    Echo;  and  there  is  scarce  an  insti- 
tution  in  Great  Britain,  dealing  more 
^Jv^-i.         or  less   directly  with   the  mental 
education  of  the  lower  classes,  which 

lias  not  had  Mr.  Passmore  Edwards   among  its 

benefactors  and  supporters. 
Born  some  sixty  odd  years  ago 

in  a  little  Cornish  village,  Mr. 

Edwards  came  up  to  London  as 

a  clerk  in  a  bookseller's  shop. 

Filled  with  the  instinct  which 

makes  the  man  wish  to  become 

the  master,  he  was  scarcely  of 

age  before  he  started  a  little 

publishing  business  of  his  own, 

which  was  carried  out  in  a  small 

room  hired  by  him  in  the  Row 

itself.    A  series  of  unfortunate 

circumstances,  over  which  it  is 

said  he  had  very  little  control, 

destroyed  Mr.  Edwards's  busi- 
ness, and  landed  him  finally 

in  the  Bankruptcy  Court.  Un- 
daunted  by  this  misfortune, 

he  struggled  bravely  on,  and 

managed   to   acquire    a  part 

share  in  a  trade  paper. 

A   little  later   The  English 

Mechanic  came  into  the  market, 

and  the  future  proprietor-editor 

of  The  Echo  thought  he  saw  a 

chance  of  improving  it  as  a 

literary  property ;  and  not  many  years  passed 

before  he  was  able  to  call  together  a  meeting  of  his 

old  creditors,  who,  to  their  intense  surprise,  were 

paid  off  in  full ;  and  one  of  Mr.  Edwards's  most 

valued  possessions  is  the  gold  watch  which  was 

presented  to  him  on  this  occasion  by  those  who 

benefited  by  his  probity. 

The  Echo,  after  having  cost  Baron  Grant  some 

£30,000,  was  finally  offered  for  sale  by  him  at  the 

price  of  £12,000 ;  Mr.  Passmore  Edwards  raised 

the  necessary  sum,  and  became  proprietor  in  1876. 

Shortly  after  he  parted  with  about  two-thirds  of 

it  to  the  Carnegie  syndicate,  but  later  bought  back 

his  share  for  £5,000  more  than  the  sum  for  which 

he  sold  it. 

The  Echo  can  boastof  having  been  the  first  London 
halfpenny  paper,  but  for  many  years  it  was  not  a 
source  of  profit  to  its  proprietors.  However,  when 
Mr.  Passmore  Edwards  brought  his  excellent  busi- 
ness faculty  to  bear  on  the  problem  set  before  him 
he  solved  it  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  and  now 


draws  a  large  income  from  The  Echo.  He  is  also 
proprietor  of  The  Weekly  Times  and  Echo,  and 
has  kept  an  interest  in  The  English  Mechanic. 
From  the  early  days,  when  Miss  Harriet  Martineau 
used  to  write  its  leaders,  The  Echo  has  made  a 
speciality  of  literature,  and  some  of  the  best 
known  writers  of  our  time  made  their  debut  in  its 
columns. 

For  those  who  now  read  the  paper,  or  who  have 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  its  Editor  personally,  it 
seems  -hard  to  believe  that  The  Echo  was  at  one 
time  "  run  "  in  the  Radical  interest.  Mr.  Pass- 
more  Edwards  was  Liberal 
M.P.  for  Salisbury  during. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  administra- 
tion, from  1880  to  1885, 
and  when  he  was  fighting 
the  seat  the  G.O.M.  him- 
self paid  him  a  compliment 
in  reference  to  his  manage- 
ment of  The  Echo.  Still,  Mr. 
Edwards  strongly  opposed  the 
Egyptian  War,  and  when  Mr. 
Gladstone  finally  declared  for 
Home  Rule  he,  in  common  with 
many  other  Pressmen,  deter- 
mined to  throw  himself  and  his 
paper  into  Unionism. 

For  many  long  years  The 
Echo  was  the  only  halfpenny 
daily  paper  in  London,  though 
it  had  many  provincial  rivals  \ 
it  can  now  boast  of  no  fewer 
than  four  competitors  for 
public  favour.  But  as  it  has 
depended  for  its  sale  on  an  old 
steady  set  of  readers  its  cir- 
culation has  been  scarcely 
touched  ;  and  this,  although 
Mr.  Passmore  Edwards  took  the  bold  step  some 
years  ago  of  abolishing  the  sporting  editor,  who  is 
so  striking  a  feature  of  many  of  our  contemporaries. 

Since  Mr.  Passmore  Edwards  retired  from  Par- 
liamentary life  he  has  had  more  time  to  give  to  the 
paper  which  he  now  practically  manages  and  edits 
with  the  aid  of  his  clever  assistant,  Mr.  Howard 
Evans.  American  journalism,  has  no  charms  for 
Mr.  Edwards,  but  his  paper  is  always  thoroughly 
up  to  date  as  regards  foreign  news,  for  he  has  cor- 
respondents in  every  capital  of  Europe. 

As  a  private  individual,  Mr.  Edwards  has  a  per- 
fect genius  for  philanthropy,  and  there  is  scarce 
a  deserving  charity  in  Great  Britain  but  hears 
from  him  from  time  to  time,  and  he  has  lately 
offered  to  provide  land  and  buildings  for  an  epilep- 
tic colony. 

As  an  editor,  Mr.  Passmore  Edwards  is  said  to 
have  an  exceedingly  keen  eye  for  new  talent,  and 
many  a  prominent  Pressman  of  to-dny  owes  his  first 
start  in  life  to  the  editor-proprietor  of  The  Echo. 
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MR.  BENNET  BURLEIGH, 

The  War  Special. 


E.  BENNET  BURLEIGH  has  done 
many  remarkable  things  in  his  time, 
but  he  is  best  known  for  the  feats 
he  performed  when  acting  as  War 
Special  for  The  Daily  Telegraph,  and 
for  his  later  success  as  a  lecturer. 
Mr.  Burleigh  is  Scotch  of  the  Scotch, 
both  by  lineage  and  parentage  ;  he 
was  born  some  fifty  odd  years  ago  in  Glasgow,  and 
was  as  a  boy  full  of  an  adventurous  and  daring 
spirit.  With  some  difficulty  he  persuaded  his 
family  to  allow  him  to  go  to  America  in  order  to 
take  service  on  the  Confederate  side  during  the 
great  Civil  War,  and  even  to  this  day  "  Captain 
Burleigh"  is  remembered  in  the  States  by  many 
of  his  old  comrades-in-arms,  for  it  was  whilst 
wearing  the  "butter-nut"  uniform  that  he  saw  and 
first  took  part  in  active  service. 
On  one  occasion  he  and  a  num- 
ber of  his  men  were  surprised 
when  taking  up  some  telegraph 
wires  in  order  to  prevent  the 
transmission  of  the  enemies' 
messages ;  they  fought  hard  till 
only  three  were  left  standing  ; 
but  they  had  finally  to  surren- 
der, and  Burleigh  was  impri- 
soned, with  a  number  of  other 
Confederate  officers,  at  Fort 
Delaware,  a  dreary  locality, 
only  too  well  known  to  the  men 
who  fought  for  the  "  bonnie 
blue  flag." 

The  precautions  taken  to  pre- 
vent any  escape  were  many  ; 
day  and  night  sentinels  were 
posted  on  duty  all  round  the 
fort.  However,  the  imprisoned 
officers,  Bennet  Burleigh  among 
them,  resolved  to  make  the 
attempt  by  getting  across  the 
Delaware  River.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  they  went  through  many 
hairbreadth  adventures  before 
they  compassed  their  escape,  when  the  subject  of 
our  sketch  finally  found  his  way  to  Canada,  only, 
however,  to  join  the  Confederate  Army  again 
within  a  few  days.  Once  more  he  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  again  managed  to  escape  to  the 
English  side  of  the  Continent. 

At  last  peace  was  declared,  and  Mr.  Bennet 
Burleigh  having  to  turn  his  mind  to  getting  a  liveli- 
hood, his  first  journalistic  work  was  done  in  Texas 
as  one  of  the  Editors  of  The  Houston  Daily  Tele- 
graph. But  the  love  of  war  was  ingrained  in  him, 
and  when  the  Egyptian  campaign  broke  out  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  come  home  and  see  whether 
he  could  not  get  some  work  in  connection  with 
the  British  Army  as  Special  Correspondent  for 
a  London  paper. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  proprietors  of  The  Daily 
Telegraph  were  fortunate  enough  to  make  his 
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acquaintance,  and  as  a  result  of  their  negotiations 
with  him  it  came  to  be  said  that  had  Mr.  Bennet 
Burleigh  been  a  soldier  during  the  Soudan  War, 
instead  of  a  journalist,  he  would  have  had  the 
Victoria  Cross  for  the  exceptional  gallantry  he 
displayed  in  the  desert  battles,  notably  in  that  of 
Abu  Klea. 

Being  one  of  those  men  who  can  ride  all  day,  and 
then  write  all  night,  he  soon  discovered  that  the 
post  of  Special  Correspondent  suited  him  down  to 
the  ground.  He  it  was  who  sent  home  the  first 
account  of  the  victory  of  Tel-el-Kebir,  and  then 
rode  seventy  miles  across  the  desert  in  order  to 
send  off  a  telegram,  afterwards  returning  alone 
across  the  desert  to  the  place  where  the  battle  had 
been  fought.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Burleigh  was 
mentioned  in  the  Official  Despatches  for  conspicu- 
ous bravery,  being  the  first  and  only  correspondent 
ever  honoured  in  this  way.  He  was  close  at  hand 
when  poor  Colonel  Burnaby  was  killed,  and 
witnessed  every  thrilling  incident  in  the  cam- 
paign. It  was  when  with  the 
Gordon  Relief  Expedition  that 
he  managed  to  communicate 
with  the  steamer  sent  by  Gor- 
don to  Matemmeh  before  any- 
one else ;  and  his  despatches  to 
Great  Britain  were  read  with 
intense  interest,  both  by  those 
directly  interested  in  the  Expe- 
dition, and  by  the  general 
public. 

Since  his  return  home, 
Mr.  Bennet  Burleigh  has 
devoted  himself  greatly  to 
politics,  and  has  fought  three 
party  battles  unsuccessfully, 
standing  for  Govan  in  1885, 
for  Camlachie  in  1886,  and  for 
Tradeston  in  1892 — all  places 
near  Glasgow — where  his  defeat 
proved  that  a  journalist,  like  a 
prophet,  may  be  without  honour 
in  his  own  country. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch 
looks  like  a  typical  War  Special. 
He  has  a  pleasant,  frank  face, 
tanned  brown  by  the  sun;  keen 
eyes,  broad  shoulders,  arms  whose  muscles  are 
strong  as  iron  bands,  and  a  square,  determined- 
looking  chin. 

Mr.  Bennet  Burleigh  has  a  thorough  contempt 
for  the  romancing  special,  and  preferred  to  make 
it  his  rule  to  write  and  describe  nothing  on  hear- 
say. 

Not  a  little  of  his  success  in  the  East  was  clue  to 
his  remarkable  facility  for  picking  up  native  lan- 
guages and  dialects,  and  to  his  exceptional  powers  of 
endurance.  He  is  also  one  of  those  who  can  com- 
mand sleep  at  will. 

His  lectures—"  The  True  Story  of  the  Terrible 
Soudan  Campaign"  and  "A  Crack  with  a  War 
Special" — were  immensely  popular,  both  in  London 
and  the  provinces.  When  speaking  in  public,  Mr. 
Bennet  Burleigh  sets  forth  what  he  has  to  say  with 
rare  eloquence  and  simplicity. 
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"CAPTAIN  COE" 

The  Sporting  Journalist. 


fW^N  his  own  special  line  of  journalism 
j&  "  Captain  Coe  "  has  attained  world-wide 
fame.  His  name  is  literally  known 
j&  wherever  English-speaking  folk  race  or 
Ih  bet,  which,  by  the  way,  is  not  at  all  the 
%  same  thing,  according  to  "  Captain  Coe.'' 
Mr.  Edward  Card  Mitchell,  to  give  him 
the  title  by  which  he  is  known  to  the  tax- 
collector  and  the  lesser  half  of  his  friends,  was  born 
some  forty  years  ago  at  Manor  Farm,  the  largest 
and  most  important  holding  on  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Wiltshire  estates.  This  property  has 
passed  from  father  to  son  for  over  two  centuries, 
and  thus  it  was  under  exceptionally  favourable 
circumstances  that  the  future  "Captain  Coe" 
learned  a  great  deal  of  that  practical  knowledge  of 
horses  which  has  stood  him  in  such  good  stead. 
Although  intended  by  his  father 
for  a  clergyman,  his  love  of 
sport  and  outdoor  life  soon 
showed  where  his  natural  voca- 
tion lay  ;  and  even  as  a  lad  he 
was  known  as  one  of  the  hardest 
riders  to  hounds  in  Wiltshire, 
combining  business  with  plea- 
sure, for  these  long  break-neck 
runs  enabled  him  to  sell  to  ad- 
vantage the  horses  his  father 
trained  as  hunters. 

Before  he  was  twenty  his 
family  persuaded  him  to  enter 
the  Wilts  and  Dorset  Bank, 
and  in  the  intervals  between 
poring  over  his  ledger  he  began 
to  write  for  the  local  press.  It 
was  soon  made  clear,  however, 
that  young  Mitchell  was  not  des- 
tined to  be  either  a  bank  clerk 
or  an  ordinary  journalist.  His 
father  purchased  a  farm  for  him 
in  Canada ;  but  although  he  was 
fairly  successful  m  that  colony, 
the  little  he  had  seen  of  jour- 
nalism had  fascinated  him,  and 
he  returned  to  Great  Britain,  and  began  doing  all- 
round  work  on  several  of  the  London  dailies,  notably 
The  Daily  Telegraph. 

A  happy  chance  obtained  him  the  post  of  sub- 
Editor  of  The  Sportsman,  but  in  those  days  he  did 
all  kinds  of  work,  excepting  that  in  connection 
with  which  he  has  now  become  famous,  and  he 
may  be  said  to  have  done  anything  and  everything 
on  The  Sportsman  excepting  the  racing  columns 
Always  devoted  to  outdoor  sports  of  all  kinds,  Mr. 
Mitchell  was  unfortunate  enough  to  catch  a  sun- 
stroke at  the  Oval,  and  was  told  to  lie  up  and  take 
complete  rest  for  a  time.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  told  by  a  great  London  specialist 
to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  active  journalism  for  at 
least  two  years,  Mr.  Mitchell  was  soon  driven 
back  to  work. 

When  he  came  back  to  work  he  was  offered  and 


accepted  the  sporting  editorship  of  The  Echo,  and 
it  was  then  that  he  adopted  the  last  syllable  of  his 
paper  as  his  nom  de  plume,  and  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time  made  the  name  of  "  Captain 
Coe  "  famous  both  in  London  and  the  provinces. 

The  promotors  of  The  Star  were  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  the  services  of  "  Captain  Coe,"  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  the  success  of  that 
paper  has  been  owing  to  his  column. 

"Captain  Coe  "  has  two  sanctums  at  Stonecutter 
Street ;  his  real  workroom  is  tiny,  and  is  in  direct 
communication  with  both  composing-room  and 
machine-room.  All  through  the  afternoon  tele- 
grams come  in  and  are  brought  up  by  a  hand  lift, 
and  their  contents  once  read  by  him  are  spoken 
down  the  tube  straight  into  the  machine-room. 
"  Captain  Coe  "  may  be  said  to  be  the  inventor  of 
the  famous  "Nap"  system,  which  confines  the 
speculation  of  his  readers  to  one  outlay  per  diem,  and 
which  is  said  not  to  lose  them  their  money  more 
than  twice  a  year,  though  he  would  be  the  first  to 
admit  that  that  is  twice  too 
many. 

On  the  floor  above  is  a  cosy 
and  somewhat  larger  apartment 
where  Mr.  Mitchell  receives 
his  visitors,  and  few  men  see  so 
varied  a  number  of  their  kind 
as  does  "Captain  Coe."  Por- 
traits of  well-known  jockeys 
and  racing  men  line  the  walls, 
not  forgetting  the  prettiest  of 
the  lady  riders  to  hounds  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  The 
very  nature  of  his  work  makes 
it  impossible  for  him  to  often 
attend  the  racecourse  in  person, 
but  he  has  three  colleagues- 
always  there,  to  represent  him, 
and  look  after  the  interests  of 
his  multitude  of  readers. 

"Captain  Coe"  is  a  bluff, 
kindly,  well-groomed  looking 
man,  he  has  more  interest  in 
the  exploits  of  others  than  in 
his  own,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  • 
lead  him  to  talk  about  himself 
or  his  work. 

Although  he  only  writes  three  signed  articles  a 
week,  his  reputation  is  such  that  he  can  always 
obtain  three  times  more  anonymous  work  than  he 
can  accomplish,  for  The  Star  column  with  which  he 
is  the  most  closely  associated  takes  up  an  incredible 
amount  of  time,  especially  in  the  afternoon  and 
evening,  when  important  additions  and  corrections 
have  to  be  made  in  every  edition. 

"  Captain  Coe,"  Mrs.  Mitchell,  and  their  five 
children  live  a  little  way  out  of  town,  for  the 
"  Captain  "  has  never  lost  his  love  of  country  life  and 
sports. 

His  method  of  life  makes  it  difficult  to  keep  up 
his  hunting,  for  Sunday  is  literally  his  only  free  day. 
but  should  he  ever  retire  from  the  busy  paths  of 
journalism  to  take  a  well-earned  rest  the  world  may 
yet  see  "Captain  Coe"  blossom  into  a  successful 
M.F.H. 
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MR.   EDGAR  WHITAKER. 

Editor-Proprietor  of  the  Levant  Herald. 


HE  Levant  Herald,  of  which  Mr.  Edgar 
Whitaker  is  proprietor  and  editor,  was 
founded  as  a  weekly  paper  in  1856, 
just  after  the  adjustment,  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  of  the  situation  created 
in  Eastern  Europe  by  the  Crimean 
war.  The  founder  of  the  paper  was 
James  Clement  McCoan,  who  had 
represented  The  Daily  News  during  the  war.  In 
his  able  hands  it  acquired  the  reputation  which  it 
has  maintained  to  this  day,  notwithstanding  the 
manifold  difficulties  which  beset  journalism  in 
Turkey. 

It  grew  by  slow  degrees  into  a  daily  paper.  First 
s,  daily  slip  in  French  with  Bourse  quotations  to 
which  news'  paragraphs  were  subsequently  added, 
until,  in  1868,  it  appeared  as  a 
small  daily  sheet  in  English 
and  French.     The  size  of  the 
sheet  was  gradually  enlarged  ; 
it  now  presents  itself  daily  in 
a  double  sheet  of  forty  columns, 
English  and   French,   and  a 
weekly  Budget  of  sixteen  pages 
in  English  only. 

Mr.  Edgar  Whitaker,  who  has 
owned  and  edited  the  paper  for 
the  last  twenty-one  years,  was 
born  in  Frome,  Somersetshire, 
sixty-one  years  ago.  He  was 
educated,  first  at  Oakington 
Vicarage,  near  Cambridge — of 
which  his  uncle,  Fellow  and 
•Classical  Tutor  of  Queen's 
College,  was  the  incumbent — 
and  afterwards  at  Bath  and 
Bristol.  He  went  to  India  as 
&  youth  in  commercial  employ- 
ment, returned  to  England  in 
1855,  and  in  1856  was  appointed 
manager  of  the  Smyrna  branch 
of  the  Ottoman  Bank,  then 
newly  established. 

In  1860  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Vice 
Consulate  at  Gallipoli,  and  successfully  applied 
himself  to  the  development  of  cotton  cultivation  in 
the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  where  he  introduced 
steam  ginning  factories.  While  in  Smyrna  he 
wrote  for  The  Daily  News,  and  from  Gallipoli  he 
was  a  regular  contributor  of  articles  on  economic 
■subjects  to  The  Levant  Herald,  of  which,  shortly 
after  the  cessation  of  the  American  Secession  war, 
he  became  financial  editor,  and  bought  the  paper  in 
1872. 

Since  then  The  Levant  Herald  has  been  repeatedly 
suspended  and  suppressed  by  the  Porte,  and  in  those 
intervals  of  interdiction  has  appeared  as  The  Con- 
stantinople Messenger,  The  Semaphore  of  the  Bos- 
phorus,  and  lastly  as  The  Eastern  Express,  which 
last  title  is  preserved  and  coupled  now  with  that 
of  The  Levant  Herald. 
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The  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  has  unbounded  faith  in 
his  spies,  and  these,  to  maintain  their  hold  upon  his 
Majesty,  are  obliged  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  inci- 
dents to  prove  the  necessity  of  their  existence. 
Plots  against  the  Sovereign  cannot  be  discovered, 
or  even  invented,  every  day  ;  but  when  they  failed 
some  phrase  in  a  newspaper  might  be  picked  out 
which  might  bear  an  objectionable  interpretation, 
and  be  made  the  subject  of  a  confidential  report.  A 
decree  of  suspension  or  suppression  was  the  certain 
sequel  of  such  a  report. 

These  decrees  only  vaguely  hint  at  the  cause  of 
offence.  "  Considering  that  The  Levant  Herald  in 
its  number  of  (date)  has  allowed  itself  to  institute 
a  comparison  of  a  nature  to  wound  legitimate 
susceptibilities  : — The  Levant  Herald  is  and  remains 
suppressed."  The  offending  journal  is  allowed  zo 
publish  one  number  containing  this  decree,  but  is 
prohibited  from  any  word  of  comment,  explanation, 
or  excuse. 

For  the  last  six  years  the  system  of  preventive 
censure  has   been  instituted. 
Two  officers  of  the  Press  Bureau 
attend  the  office  of  each  news- 
paper   during    the    hours  of 
publication.    Proofs  have  to  be 
submitted  to  these  men,  who 
pay  no  heed  to  the  spirit  or 
significance  of  the  matter  they 
revise,  but  pass  a  blue  pencil 
througu    any  words    of  evil 
sound.   "Insurrection,"  "dyna- 
mite,"  "strike,"   "revision  of 
constitution,"      "  conspiracy," 
"  disturbances,"       "  dethrone- 
ment "  are  certain  to  be  struck 
out,  no  matter  what  the  context 
may  be.     Under  the  present 
Grand  Vizier,  messages  are  sent 
to   the   editors    through  the 
censors,  prohibiting  any  allu- 
sion   to  such    topics  as  his 
Highness  may  not  wish  to  have 
discussed,  and  which  are  mostly 
those  in  which  the  public  are 
specially  interested    or  most 
desire  to  have  information. 
Mr.  Edgar  Whitaker  has  been 
a  contributor  to  many  of  the  leading  London 
papers  and  periodicals.    He  corresponded  for  some 
years  with  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  and  St.  James's 
Gazette  under  the  signature  "R.  R."    He  was  war 
correspondent  for  The  Times  with  the  Turkish 
army  on  the  Lorn,  and  followed  it  through  all  its 
battles,  and  in  its  final  disastrous  retreat  over  the 
Balkans  in  the  winter  of  1877-8.    He  represented 
the  same  paper  in  the  Servo-Bulgarian  war,  and  at 
the  subsequent  Peace  Conference  at  Bucharest. 

After  the  Peace  of  Berlin  the  Sultan  conferred 
upon  Mr.  Whitaker  the  Order  of  the  Osmanieh 
(commander).  He  received  from  the  King  of  Greece 
in  1881  the  Order  of  the  Bedeemer  of  the  same  rank, 
and  from  the  Shah  of  Persia  that  of  the  Lion  and 
the  Sun.  He  is  an  accomplished  musician,  and  has 
done  much  to  popularise  symphonic  music  in  the 
Turkish  capital. 
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MISS  CHRISTINA  S.  BREMNER. 

Editress  op  The  woman's  Herald. 


SpE£  HE  Woman's  Herald,  which  claims  that 
W|if|p  it  is  "  the  only  paper  in  the  world  con- 
<3p8?J&  ducted,  written,  printed,  and  published 
S^^l^cF  by  women,"  was  started  some  four 
years  ago,  under  the   name  of  The 

^§4.'  Woman's  Penny  Paper  ;  and  although 
it  has  had  to  struggle  with  endless 
difficulties  of  every  kind,  has  come  out  of  the  ordeal 
extremely  well,  and  on  the  whole  has  fulfilled  its 
original  promise  of  creating  a  newspaper  which 
should  reflect  the  thoughts  of  the  best  women  upon 
all  the  subjects  that  occupy  their  minds,  tell  of  the 
work  of  the  noblest  women,  and  represent  the  lives 
of  the  truest  and  sweetest. 

Miss  Christina  S.  Bremner,  the  clever,  capable- 
looking  young  lady  who  succeeded  Miss  Henrietta 
Muller,  the  foundress  of  The 
Woman's  Herald,  as  Editress  of 
this  eminently  feminine  journal, 
is  a  Scotswoman,  and  comes 
of  a  family  whose  ancestral 
home  is  near  John  O'Groat's,  in 
a  wild  bare  district,  which  in- 
spired some  local  scribe  with 
the  remark,  "  They  grow  trees 
in  the  South,  men  in  the  North." 

Miss  Bremner's  grandfather, 
in  his  day  a  noted  Civil  Engi- 
neer, held  liberal  views,  and 
actually  in  his  will  left  a  larger 
sum  of  money  to  his  daughters 
than  to  his  sons,  a  fact  which 
leads  Miss  Bremner  to  suppose 
that  the  old  gentleman  was 
"sound"  as  regards  those  prin- 
ciples which  are  so  dear  to  her. 

Although  till  she  took  charge 
of  the  paper  the  Editress  of  The 
Woman's  Herald  had  done  little, 
if  any,  journalistic  work,  she 
had  travelled  extensively,  and 
as  the  result  of  a  year  spent 
in  India  published  an  in- 
teresting volume  entitled,  "  A  Month  in  a  Dandi," 
which  being  read  by  the  proprietor  of  The  Woman's 
Herald,  led  to  her  being  offered  her  present  post, 
and  the  generally  levelling  up  of  the  paper  and  its 
increasing  circulation  proves  that  Miss  Muller 
made  a  good  choice. 

The  Woman's  Herald  is  edited  and  published  in  a 
charming  suite  of  rooms  situated  on  the  fifth  storey 
of  one  of  the  highest  mansions  in  Victoria  Street. 

Miss  Bremner  does  most  of  her  work  at  a  little 
writing-table  situated  in  a  corner  of  the  fresh 
bright  little  sanctum  which  has  been  partitioned 
off  from  the  large  room,  in  which  her  secretary  sits 
directing  the  energies  of  the  office-girl  who  runs 
the  messages  and  generally  acts  as  printer's  devil, 
etc.,  to  the  establishment. 

The  Woman's  Herald  appeals  necessarily  to  a 
somewhat  special  kind  of  public.  The  long  list  of 
subscribers — for  nearly  every  copy  of  the  paper  is 


distributed  directly  from  the  office — contains  the 
names  of  most  representative  British  women,  and 
the  paper  has  also  a  very  fair  circulation  in  America. 

In  answer  to  a  question,  Miss  Bremner  gave  the 
following  account  of  the  present  policy  of  the 
paper : — 

"  The  policy  of  The  Herald  may  be  defined  as  the 
equality  of  men  and  women  before  the  law,  and  to 
obtain  this  we  advocate  the  suffrage  for  women  ; 
indeed,  to  me  the  whole  part  played  by  women  in 
politics  is  absurd  and  useless,  unless  they  demand 
the  vote  as  the  price  of  their  service.  I  cannot 
understand  the  willingness  of  some  women  to  make 
themselves  the  doormats,  or,  if  you  will,  the  scullery - 
maids  of  a  party.  Besides,  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  the  present  party-lines  will  soon  break 
up.  Everything  points  to  a  rearrangement  of  forces, 
to  a  struggle  between  labour  and  capital. 

"  When  I  remember  that  there  are  4,000,000  adult 
women  engaged  in  our  industries,  I  cannot  believe 
that  they  will  be  content  to  be 
dumb  for  ever.  I  was  present 
at  the  great  meeting  of  the 
Women's  Liberal  Federation 
last  May,  when  that  great 
organisation  representing  some 
80,000  women,  voted  for  extend- 
ing the  suffrage  policy  of 
Federation,  only  about  a  dozen 
delegates  dissenting  out  of 
some  800. 

"After  that  Conference  The 
Herald  was  declared  to  be  the 
organ  of  the  Federation. 

"  I  need  hardly  say  that  we 
are  in  favour  of  the  opening  of 
all  employments  to  women : 
doctor,  minister,  lawyer,  rate- 
collector,  druggist.  Wherever 
your  talent  lies,  there  lies  your 
work ;  otherwise  you  are  a 
wronged  individual.  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  utterly  despicable 
I  consider  that  mind,  either  in 
man  or  woman,  which  asks  a 
person  who  is  able  and  ready  to 
do  a  piece  of  work :  '  What  is 
your  sex  ? '  The  great  question  is  '  Will  the  work 
be  done1?'  and  if  the  answer  is  'Yes,'  the  terms 
should  be  arranged  next. 

"  Seen  in  its  true  light  the  closing  of  certain 
employments  to  women  is  an  insult  to  womanhood 
and  motherhood.  Of  course  some  of  our  con- 
tributors are  men ;  we  should  be  very  ridiculous, 
indeed  we  should  work  contrary  to  our  principles, 
if  we  made  sex  a  disability  for  contributing  to  The 
Herald.  We  were  for  a  moment  cast  down 
last  April,  when  Sir  A.  K.  Rollit's  Bill  for  the 
enfranchisement  of  women  failed  to  pass  in  Parlia- 
ment. But  its  failure  has  aroused  women  to  a  need 
of  further  and  wider  union.  The  Herald  has  always 
been  in  favour  of  reform  in  the  drink  traffic,  and 
the  advanced  temperance  party  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  weight  of  women  against  the 
liquor  traffic  can  never  be  felt  without  the 
suffrage." 
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MR.   ARTHUR  A  BECKETT, 

Of  The  Sunday  Times  and  Punch. 


OMEONE  once  said  of  Mr.  a  Beckett  that 
his  serious  work  was  done  in  connection 
with  Punch,  but  that  he  edited  T/w 
Sunday  Times  for  his  own  amusement. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  he  has  proved  con- 
clusively that  a  humourist  may  be  also 
a  very  good  man  of  business,  and  that 
a  comic  journalist  may  make  a  most 
excellent  Editor. 

Born  some  forty-eight  years  ago,  the  subject  of 
our  sketch  had  the  advantage  of  being  the  son  of 
a  literary  father  and  mother,  the  former,  Mr. 
Gilbert  a  Beckett,  being  the  author  of  "  The  Comic 
Blackstone"  and  "Comic  History  of  Rome,"  dear 
to  two  generations  of  big  and  small  children. 
The  a  Becketts  are  an  ancient  Wiltshire  family, 
settled  in  West  Lavington  for  centuries,  and  round 
Mr.  a  Beckett's  dining-room 
hang  replicas  of  all  the  beautiful 
old  Beckett  family  portraits,  in 
which  the  visitor  can  now  and 
again  trace  a  resemblance  in 
his  host. 

Put  when  a  boy  into  the  War 
Office  by  his  family,  he  left  the 
Civil  Service  after  three  years' 
experience,  in  order  to  plunge 
into  journalism,  and  the  age  of 
twenty  found  him  Editor  of 
The  Glow-  Worm,  a  little  even- 
ing paper  which  had  a  short 
but  brilliant  existence. 

During  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  he  acted  as  Special  Corre- 
spondent to  The  Standard  and 
Globe,  later  becoming  private 
secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk for  two  years,  after  which 
he  permanently  joined  the 
Punch  staff.  Since  the  year 
1876  scarce  a  week  has  gone  by 
without  the  comic  weekly 
being  enlivened  by  contribu- 
tions from  his  pen.  Among 
those  which  have  been  most  appreciated  have  been 
"  Papers  from  Pump  Handle  Court,  by  A  Briefless 
Junior"  ;  and  he  has  done  a  great  deal  of  all-round 
journalism  for  leading  papers  and  periodicals. 

In  his  rare  leisure,  Mr.  a  Beckett  has  also  found 
time  to  write  several  novels,  notably  "  Fallen 
among  Thieves,"  a  story  afterwards  dramatised 
under  the  title  of  "  From  Father  to  Son,"  whilst 
his  comedies,  "L.S.D.,"  "About  Town,"  and  "On 
Strike,"  were  very  favourably  received  by  the 
public. 

Although  he  did  not  begin  life  as  so  many  jour- 
nalists have  done,  as  a  briefless  barrister,  Mr.  k 
Beckett  was  called  to  the  Bar  by  the  Honourable 
Society  of  Gray's  Inn  some  twelve  years  ago  ;  and 
in  the  Jubilee  year  was  appointed  Master  of  the 
Revels  of  that  Society  by  the  Benchers  when  the 
Duke  of  Connaught  was  Treasurer.    Mr.  a  Beckett 
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then  edited  and  produced  "A  Maske  of  Flowers/ 
which  was  acted  in  the  Hall  of  Gray's  Inn,  and 
proved  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  succesful 
pageants  of  the  kind  everorganised  inGreat  Britain. 

When  he  was  asked  to  undertake  the  editorship 
of  The  Sunday  Times,  that  paper  had  suffered  from 
a  constant  succession  of  editors.  Under  Mr.  a 
Beckett's  steady  rule  it  has  thriven  amazingly,  and 
both  the  literary  and  political  quality  of  the 
writing  has  improved,  together  with  the  cir- 
culation. 

According  to  those  who  have  worked  under  him. 
Mr.  Arthur  a  Beckett  is  a  delightful  task-master. 
As  is  fitting  in  a  member  of  the  Punch  staff  he  is 
bubbling  over  with  fun  and  good  humour,  and  is 
almost  as  quick  in  suggesting  a  "happy  thought" 
as  his  friend  Mr.  Burnand.  There  is  scarce  an 
artist  or  literary  celebrity  with  whom  he  has  not 
been  at  some  time  or  another  intimate,  and  his 
beautiful  house  is  lined  with  priceless  drawings 
signed  by  Charles  Kean,  Tenniel  (most  of  whose 
work  has  been  done  straight  on 
to  the  wood),  Du  Maurier,  and 
Harry  Furniss.  Cardinal  Man- 
ning, a  Prince  of  the  Church  to 
which  Mr.  a  Beckett  belongs, 
had  a  great  affection  and  esteem 
for  him,  and  Mrs.  a  Beckett 
was  one  of  the  last  visitors 
received  by  the  Archbishop 
before  his  death. 

The  Editor  of  The  Sunday 
Times  has  had  a  wide  experience 
of  journalism,  and  though  he 
would  by  no  means  hand  on 
Punch's  advice  to  those  about  to 
marry,  to  the  would-be  journa- 
list he  declares  that  he  would 
never  think  of  putting  a 
young  man  into  that  kind  of 
work  unless  he  found  that 
nothing  else  would  satisfy  him. 
"  The  journalist,"  he  is  fond  of 
saying,  "  is  born,  not  made  ; 
you  cannot  keep  a  man  out  of 
journalism,  and  you  cannot  put 
him  into  it." 
Asked  what  he  thought  of  the 
school  of  new  journalism,  Mr.  a  Beckett  answered 
smiling  : 

"I  am  not  one  of  those  who  set  themselves  entirely 
against  interviews  and  the  interviewer.  Everything 
depends  on  how  the  interview  is  done.  I  always 
think  that  to  this  class  of  journalism  may  be 
applied  the  moral  of  a  story  I  once  heard  anent  a 
dramatic  critic  who  was  once  asked  unexpectedly 
to  make  a  speech  after  a  long  and  good  dinner.  He 
hesitated  for  a  long  time,  not  finding  anything  to 
say,  and  then  burst  out,  'There  is  one  thing  at 
any  rate,  I  can  say  for  myself,  I  never  wrote  a  line 
that  would  make  an  actor's  wife  cry,  or  make  her 
feel  she  must  hide  the  paper  from  the  children.' 
Now,  when  you  admit  an  interviewer  into  your 
house  you  are  at  his  mercy,  and  it  would  be  well  if 
he  could  always  echo  what  that  old  dramatic  critic 
was  able  to  say." 
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Concerning  Celetdtie 


BEHIND  THE  THRONES. 

§ Republic,    St.  Louis. 

HE  Queen  of  England,  whose  rule  extends 
over  one- fourth  of  the  entire  race,  has  all 
her  life  long  been  subject  to  influences 
other  than  those  of  her  constitutional 
advisers.  Prior  to  her  marriage  it  was 
her  uncle,  the  late  King  Leopold  of 
Belgium,  who  controlled,  not  alone  her 
conduct,  but  even  her  inclinations,  since 
her  marriage  to  the  penniless  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe- 
Coburg  was  entirely  of  his  devising.  This  sway- 
over  the  Queen  was  exercised  in  opposition  to  that 
of  her  mother  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  who  bitterly 
resented  the  manner  in  which  her  daughter  rejected 
her  advice. 

After  her  marriage  the  Queen  became  entirely 
subject  to  her  husband,  and  a  curious  light  is 
thrown  on  the  extensive  nature  of  his  influence  by 
the  fac  similes  of  various  State  papers  published  in 
the  various  "  Ptoyal  Volumes,"  written  or  edited  by 
the  Royal  widow,  works  dealing  with  the  life  of 
the  Prince  Consort. 

Most  of  the  State  papers  in  question  are  in  the 
handwriting  of  Queen  Victoria,  whose  signature, 
moreover,  they  bear.  But  in  nearly  every  line 
there  are  radical  and  vital  alterations  in  the 
writing  of  the  Prince  Consort. 

At  his  death,  in  1861,  the  Queen  found  a  couple 
of  years'  moral  support  and  direction  in  her 
daughter  Alice,  the  late  Grand  Duchess  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  and  upon  the  latter's  marriage  the 
power  behind  the  throne  became  vested  in  a  menial, 
the  well-known  Scotch  gillie,  John  Brown. 

Few  people  outside  the  British  Court  will  ever 
know  to  what  extent  his  influence  was  felt,  and  on 
one  memorable  occasion  its  judicious  exercise  led 
to  a  battle  royal  between  the  Queen  and  her  eldest 
daughter,  now  known  as  Empress  Frederick.  So 
violent  was  the  quarrel,  and  so  firm  was  her 
British  Majesty  in  her  refusal  either  to  dismiss  or 
even  reprimand  her  Scotch  servant,  that  the  Crown 
Princess,  as  she  then  was,  left  Windsor  Castle  with 
her  husband  the  very  same  day,  taking  up  her 
abode  at  the  German  Embassy  at  London,  and 
never  again  crossed  her  mother's  threshold  as  long 
as  John  Brown  lived. 

To-day  the  mantle  of  John  Brown,  whom  the 
Queen,  notwithstanding  his  proverbial  fondness 
for  whisky,  was  wont  to  consult  about  all  con- 
ceivable matters,  both  of  political  and  dynastic 
importance,  has  fallen  on  the  shoulders  of  her  son- 
in-law,  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg ;  and  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  scoff  at  his  pretensions  to 
royalty,  and  to  regard  him  as  a  mere  useless 
hanger-on  of  the  British  Court,  have  but  a  faint 
May,  1893. 


conception  of  the  influence  which  he  exercises  in 
administrative  as  well  as  family  affairs  on  his 
august  mother-in-law. 

As  husband  of  Princess  Beatrice,  who  lives  with 
her,  he  is  perpetually  by  the  Queen's  side,  and 
hence  it  is  only  natural  that  with  her  need  of 
possessing  some  kind  of  favourite  or  confidant  upon 
whom  to  lean,  she  should  have  ended  by  consulting 
him  about  the  various  questions  of  state  and  family 
interest  that  are  submitted  to  her. 

Hitherto  the  Prince  has  exercised  the  influence 
which  he  possessed  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
tact  and  moderation,  but  the  particular  favour 
which  he  now  enjoys,  as  well  as  the  great  weight 
which  the  Queen  attaches  to  his  advice,  is  arousing 
the  jealousy  of  his  relatives,  the  ill-will  of  the 
Court,  and  the  disagreeable'  comment  of  her 
subjects. 

Indeed,  it  is  matter  for  discussion  whether,  on 
the  whole,  the  English  did  not  prefer  the  vesting  of 
the  power  behind  the  throne  in  the  Scotch 
domestic,  John  Brown,  rather  than  in  the  German 
Princelet,  Henry  of  Battenberg,  who  is  to  represent 
the  British  Royal  family  at  the  Chicago  Exhibition 
this  year. 

I  may  add  that  this  influence  exercised  over  the 
Queen  by  irresponsible  advisers  has  frequently  been 
a  source  of  much  trouble  and  worry  to  her  Cabinet 
Ministers,  and  has  on  several  occasions  been  the 
subject  of  most  unpleasant  and  acrimonious  com- 
ment in  Parliament. 

Emperor  William,  just  because  of  his  imperious 
ness,  his  impulsiveness,  and  his  impatience  of  every 
kind  of  restraint,  control,  or  even  advice,  is  perhaps 
the  most  easily  influenced  of  all  crowned  heads. 
That  is  to  say,  he  is  as  soft  as  wax  as  long  as  the 
influence  lasts,  but  is  apt  to  suddenly  break  away 
from  it  and  to  cast  off  its  thraldom  without  any 
warning. 

For  a  considerable  time  prior  to  his  accession  to 
the  throne  he  was  unconsciously,  but  nevertheless 
completely,  submissive  to  the  influence  of  an  Ame- 
rican woman,  a  native  of  New  York,  who  is  now  the 
wife  of  General  Count  Waldersee,  but  whose  first 
husband  was  Prince  Frederick  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  an  uncle  of  Emperor  William's  wife. 

The  Bismarcks  and  the  Waldersees  were  at  the 
time  thoroughly  in  accord  ;  indeed,  the  ex-Chan- 
cellor was  indebted  to  Countess  Waldersee  for  a 
considerable  degree  of  the  influence  which  he  at 
first  exercised  over  William  II.  and  which  led  the 
latter  to  adopt,  previous  to  his  accession,  such  an 
antagonistic  and  un filial  attitude  towards  his  father 
and  mother. 

Suddenly,  almost  without  any  warning  and  from 
a  comparatively  clear  sky,  Prince  Bismarck  was 
dismissed  from  office,  and  to  the  astonishment  of 
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everybody  relegated  into  private  life,  while  the 
Waldersees  were  practically  exiled  from  the  capital 
by  the  General's  being  deprived  of  his  chieftaincy 
of  the  head-quarters  staff  of  the  Imperial  army  and 
assigned  to  the  military  district  at  Altoona. 

The  occult  influence  which  led  to  their  downfall 
was  that  of  a  woman  who  is  recognised  as  one  of 
the  most  remarkably  clever  and  astute  members  of 
her  sex,  namely,  the  widowed  Empress  Frederick. 
With  a  tact  worthy  of  that  most  tactful  of  all  royal 
personages,  her  brother,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  she 
forebore,  however,  to  make  any  direct  use  of  this 
influence,  but  exercised  it  through  a  man  devoted 
to  her  interests,  Prof.  Hintzpeter,  who  was  for 
many  years  the  principal  tutor  and  adviser  of  the 
Emperor. 

The  result  of  this  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
Empress  was  rendered  apparent  when  again,  sud- 
denly and  without  any  premonition,  the  quaint- 
looking  Professor,  who  is  the  most  homely  of  his 
kind,  incurred  his  master's  displeasure  and  found 
his  advice  spurned  and  an  end  made  to  his  influence. 

That  of  the  Empress  mother,  however,  remained 
undiminished  and  still  subsists,  shared  to  a  certain 
extent  by  two  of  the  Emperor's  particular  favourites 
and  intimate  friends. 

One  is  the  Count  Augustus  Eillenburg,  grand 
marshal  of  the  royal  household,  who  had  the  fore- 
sight to  make  himself  agreeable  to  the  Emperor 
when  the  latter  was  a  callow  youth  and  snubbed 
by  everybody  else.  He  likewise  was  wont  to 
accompany  the  Emperor  during  his  Haroun  el 
Kaschid  species  of  wanderings  through  the  slums 
of  the  Prussian  capital  during  the  early  part  of  the 
present  reign. 

The  other  is  Major  von  Hulson,  the  favourite 
aide-de-camp  of  the  Emperor.  He  is  one  of  the  best 
looking  and  most  popular  officers  of  the  German 
Army,  and  last  year  the  Emperor  asked  and 
obtained  for  him  the  hand  of  the  wealthiest  heiress 
in  Berlin,  the  beautiful  and  only  daughter  of 
General  von  Lucadon. 

There  are  two  influences  which  predominate  with 
the  Czar ;  they  are  that  of  his  mother-in-law, 
Queen  Louise  of  Denmark,  a  most  remarkable 
woman  of  strong  character,  with  whom  he  is  in  con- 
stant, almost  daily  correspondence. 

The  other  is  that  of  his  former  tutor,  M.  Pobie- 
donotsoff,  whose  name  he  gave  only  the  other  day 
to  one  of  the  finest  new  ironclad  cruisers  of  the 
Russian  fleet.  Pobiedonotsoff  is  particularly  re- 
markable for  his  sterling  honesty,  his  entire  dis- 
interestedness and  for  his  lofty  sense  of  honour,  all 
three  rare  qualities  in  a  country  such  as  Russia, 
where  the  very  atmosphere  is  tainted  with  cor- 
ruption. 

Probably  it  is  his  own  freedom  from  the  ordinary 
faults  of  his  countrymen  that  renders  him  so 
intolerant  of  everything  that  is  not  strictly  right — 
according  to  his  own  ideas — and,  unfortunately, 
the  latter  are  somewhat  lacking  in  scope,  liberality, 
and  breadth. 

Imbued  with  the  sacred  character  of  the 
Emperor's  autocracy,  he  refuses  to  take  into  account 
the  necessities  resulting  from  the  advance  of  time 
and  the  increase  of  civilisation,  and  were  he  to  have 


his  way  altogether  he  would  restore  Russia  to  the 
condition  in  which  it  was  prior  to  the  error  of 
Peter  the  Great,  when  it  was  shut  off  altogether 
from  the  other  nations  of  Europe. 

All  these  characteristics,  including  his  strong 
religious  sentiment,  as  well  as  his  obstinacy,  are  to 
be  found  reflected  in  his  former  pupil,  the  present 
Czar,  who  is  accustomed  to  consult  him  in  every 
conceivable  manner,  for  Alexander  knows  full  well 
that,  whatever  else  may  be  said  about  M.  Pobie- 
donotsoff's  advice,  it  will  always  have  the  merit  of 
being  straightforward  and  disinterested. 

In  view  of  the  Czar's  fervent  religious  belief,  he 
could  not  possibly  have  given  a  more  striking 
token  of  his  high  regard  for  his  homely  old  tutor 
and  present  chief- adviser  than  by  appointing  him 
to  the  presidency  of  the  holy  synod,  an  office  that 
carries  with  it  the  executive  control  of  the  state 
church  and  of  all  things  pertaining  to  ecclesiastical 
matters  in  the  Russian  Empire. 

I  may  add  that  the  advice  tendered  by  M. 
Pobiedonotsoff  to  the  Czar  is  generally  in 
accordance  with  that  offered  by  the  latter's  mother- 
in-law,  the  Queen  of  Denmark,  who  is  quite  as 
strongly  opposed  to  anything  pertaining,  even  in 
a  remote  degree,  to  liberal,  progressive,  and 
democratic  ideas,  as  the  president  of  the  holy 
synod. 

Indeed,  those  who  know  the  Czar  best  are 
accustomed  to  attribute  to  the  old  Queen  the  origin 
of  all  the  most  reactionary  decrees  issued  by 
Alexander  III.  since  his  accession  to  the  throne. 

Queen  Louise  of  Denmark,  of  course,  dominates 
and  influences  her  husband,  King  Christian,  to  an 
even  still  greater  extent  than  her  son-in-law,  and  if 
Christian  IX.  has  persisted  for  more  than  ten 
years  past  in  maintaining  in  office  a  Conservative 
Cabinet  in  defiance  of  the  fact  that  the  Liberals 
possessed  a  large  majority  of  the  national  Legisla- 
ture, it  is  entirely  due  to  her  despotic  Majesty's 
objection  to  have  anything  whatsoever  to  do  with 
Liberal  statesmen. 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey,  Abdul  Hamed  is,  by 
reason  of  the  fate  of  his  three  predecessors  on  the 
throne,  of  such  a  suspicious  nature  that  he  mis- 
trusts almost  everybody.  There  are  only  two 
people  who  may  be  said  to  enjoy  his  confidence, 
and  whose  advice  he  regards  as  sufficiently  dis 
interested  to  be  followed  without  clanger. 
Curiously  enough,  they  are  both  Europeans  of 
humble  birth. 

One  is  a  German,  or  rather  Swede,  named  Carl 
Terssen,  who  was  a  common  artisan,  employed, 
before  Abdul  Hamed's  succession  to  the  throne,  in 
the  workhouse  of  the  palace.  By  mere  chance  the 
Prince's  attention  was  attracted  by  something  done 
by  the  man,  he  got  into  the  habit  of  talking  to 
him,  and  soon  took  so  much  pleasure  in  these 
conversations  that  he  made  him  director  of  the 
workshops. 

Since  then,  Carl,  who  gradually  developed  a 
variety  of  talents,  has  become  quite  as  indispen- 
sable to  the  Sultan  as  John  Brown  was  to  Queen 
Victoria,  and  enjoys  a  similar  degree  of  influence 
over  his  Imperial  master.  So  great  is  the  Sultan's 
trust  in  him,  that  he  has  even  permitted  him  to 
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enter  the  apartments  of  the  Sultana,  a  most  unpre- 
cedented fact,  and  constituting  a  great  departure 
from  Oriental  customs. 

The  other  person  who  may  be  said  to  share  this 
influence  is  the  Sultan's  wife,  who  is  a  Belgian  by 
birth.  When  quite  young  she  worked  in  the  coal 
mines  at  Mons,  but  the  work  proving  too  arduous 
for  her  health,  she  was  apprenticed  to  a  Parisian 
dressmaker,  where  she  made  her  way  so  fast  that 
she  was  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  conveying  to 
Constantinople  and  trying  on  the  dresses  ordered 
by  the  ladies  of  what  is  known  as  the  Grand 
Seraglio. 

It  was  while  occupied  in  taking  the  orders  of 
Abdul  Hamed's  mother  that  the  young  Belgian 
modiste  first  met  her  present  husband,  and  her 
influence  over  him  is  now  so  great  that  she  has 
remained  to  this  day  his  only  de  facto  wife. 

Emperor  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria  during  the 
lifetime  of  his  mother,  the  late  Archduchess  Sophia, 
was  completely  subject  to  her  influence,  which  was 
of  a  reactionary  character,  and,  sad  to  relate,  often 
exercised  it  against  her  beautiful  daughter-in-law, 
Empress  Elizabeth. 

It  is  no  secret  at  Vienna  that  the  old  Archduchess 
was  in  a  great  measure  responsible  for  the  differ- 
ence which  cast  so  dark  a  shadow  upon  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  Emperor's  married  life. 

The  influence  wielded  over  him  by  this  wonder- 
fully clever  and  masterful  old  lady,  who  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  power,  was  all  the  more  remark- 
able since  she  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  her 
second  son,  Maximilian,  held  a  far  higher  place  in 
her  affections  than  Francis  Joseph,  and  it  was  by 
her  advice  that  the  ill-fated  Prince  accepted  the 
crown  of  Mexico. 

Moreover,  if  the  reign  of  the  present  Emperor  of 
Austria  was  signalised  during  the  first  eighteen 
years  by  numerous  acts  of  despotism  and  even 
tyranny,  as  well  as  by  a  hostility  to  democratic 
principles  of  every  kind,  it  must  be  attributed  to 
his  mother's  influence,  and  she,  therefore,  must  bear 
the  burden  of  the  numerous  disasters  which  over- 
took Austria  during  that  epoch. 

Since  her  death  the  Emperor  has  been  an  entirely 
changed  man,  and  has  not  only  become  a  friend, 
but  even  an  initiator  of  progress  and  liberality 
amongst  his  subjects. 

The  King  of  Spain  may  be  regarded  as  being 
altogether  under  the  influence  of  his  mother,  a  fact 
by  no  mean's  astonishing  when  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  he  is  only  seven  years  of  age. 

She,  in  her  turn,  is  influenced  in  all  matters  of 
state  by  her  clever  and  strong-minded  sister-in- 
law,  the  Infanta  Isabella,  who,  at  her  request,  has 
lived  altogether  with  her  since  the  death  of  the 
late  King,  in  1885. 

In  domestic  matters,  as  well  as  in  those  which 
may  be  described  as  of  social  nature,  the  Queen 
Regent  is  greatly  swayed  by  the  faithful  and 
devoted  private  secretary  of  her  late  husband, 
Count  de  Morphi,  a  Hidalgo  of  Hibernian  descent 
; — his  name  is  a  corruption  of  Murphy — and  who 
is  married  to  an  Austrian  lady  of  rank,  a  com- 
patriot, therefore,  of  the  Queen  Kegent. 
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AZEDLY  I  had  wandered  past  miles  of 
artistic-looking  little  residences,  with 
bonneted  doors,  unexpected  windowgj 
and  interior  vistas  of  Liberty  draperies 
and  palaques.  I  had  got  into  numerous 
irrelevant  streets,  and  had  even  ap- 
plied at  the  wrong  house  more  than 
once,  quite  confident  that  I  had  at 
last  attained  my  goal  in  Bedford  Park,  which  had 
apparently  been  concealed  from  mortal  ken  within 
a  veritable  maze.  Finally,  however,  a  happy  in- 
spiration sent  me  in  the  direction  where  I  thought 
the  place  could  not  possibly  be,  and  lo  !  there  it 
was,  a  pretty,  innocent-looking  little  nest,  seem- 
ingly more  lit  for  a  wren  than  for  the  bold  eagle 
whose  ardent  patriotism  had  banished  him  from  an 
ungrateful  land. 

I  felt  myself  becoming  inadequate,  fatuous,  and 
futile,  together  with  other  limp  adjectives,  as  I 
inquired  at  the  door  for  "  Mr.  Stepniak."  "  Sergius 
Stepniak"  has  an  eloquent  roll,  like  distant 
thunder,  suggesting  the  personality  of  a  writer 
who  dips  his  pen  in  fire — a  man  who,  at  the  cost 
of  incredible  self-sacrifice  has  attempted  to  cut  the 
Gordian  knot  which  binds  his  countrymen.  But 
"  Mr.  Stepniak  ! "  The  two  words  so  linked  to- 
gether resemble  a  badly-assorted  married  couple  ! 

I  was  shown  into  a  homelike  little  study,  the 
most  prominent  feature  of  which  was  a  desk, 
whereon  reposed  sheets  of  manuscript  covered 
with  writing  in  Russian.  My  prophetic  soul  told 
me  that  here  was  inflammable  material,  and  I 
experienced  delightful  shivers  down  my  back  at 
being  in  the  same  room  with  it,  until  I  forgot  all 
minor  considerations  with  the  entrance  of  the 
writer. 

Sergius  Stepniak  is  a  typical  Russian  to  look 
upon— a  man  between  forty-five  and  fifty — looking 
less  than  his  height  by  reason  of  his  breadth  of 
shoulder.  His  eyes  are  keen,  black,  and  sparkling, 
his  hair  dark  and  crisp  ;  his  head  and  brow  denote 
a  powerful  intellect,  his  jaws  tell  of  indomitable 
will,  while  a  full,  good-natured  mouth  imparts, 
when  smiling  (as  it  often  does),  an  air  of  benignity 
to  the  strong,  unusual  countenance. 

He  understands  English  perfectly,  but  speaks  it 
with  such  a  rich  Russian  accent  that  his  impul- 
sively-uttered sentences  are  sometimes  difficult  to 
understand. 

My  host  I  found  modest,  not  easy  to  set  going 
upon  the  subject  of  himself,  and  conversation 
tottered  in  the  balance,  when  Mrs.  Stepniak,  a 
small  woman,  still  young,  whose  mass  of  short, 
curly  hair  surrounds  a  dark,  interesting  face,  with 
high  cheek  bones,  bright,  deep-set  grey  eyes,  and 
handsome  mouth,  entered,  and  restored  its  equili- 
brium. She  brought  with  her  thin  bread-and- 
butter,  quaintly  pretty  cups  and  saucers,  and  the 
most  entrancing  Russian  tea. 

Fortified  by  her  presence,  and  the  delicious 
beverage,  my  host  became  more  expansive. 

"It  is  seven  years  since  I  left  Russia,"  he  said, 
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in  answer  to  a  question.  "  Meanwhile  I  have  been 
to  America,  but  my  home  has  been  in  England,  and 
will  be,  indefinitely.  I  am  not  an  Anarchist— did 
you  think  that  ?— but  a  Socialist.  I  am  a  Russian 
Nihilist !  Yes,  I  have  been  a  conspirator,  or  I 
should  have  felt  myself  no  true  man.  I  have  given 
up  as  much  as  one  can  give  to  my  convictions  ; 
but,  look  you,  how  different  are  the  existing  condi- 
tions, social  and  political,  in  Russia  and  England  ! 

"la  Russia,  you  have  a  power  whose  only  chance 
of  life  is  in  crushing  thought  and  freedom.  It  is  a 
fight  to  the  death,  and  if  the  heart  of  tyranny 
cannot  be  reached  it  must  be  struck  with  fear  by 
the  loss  of  a  hand  or  foot.  In  England,  however, 
employment  of  violent  measures  against  controlling 
powers  would  be  the  gravest  error  possible  to 
make. 

"  But  all  radical  changes  mean  political  disturb- 
ances, for  one  party  will  strive  to  frustrate  the 
designs  of  another,  and  hot  -  headed  men  whose 
anger  has  mounted  to  their  brains  like  wine, 
because  their  stomachs  are  empty,  will  resort  to 
violence  in  the  vain  hope  of  hastening  the  con- 
summation they  devoutly  wish." 

"  You  can  spare  thought  for  England's  welfare, 
then,"  I  exclaimed,  "in  spite  of  your  anxieties 
regarding  your  own  country  ?" 

"But  England  is  the  land  of  my  adoption,"  said 
the  Socialist.  "I  should  be  an  ingrate  if  it  were 
otherwise,  though,  naturally,  my  first  thought  is 
for  Russia,  and  I  am  continually  writing  pamphlets 
which  we  have  our  own  way  of  smuggling  into  the 
country.  I  am  also  editing  Free  Russia,  and  am 
busy  upon  another  work,  which,  if  successful,  I 
hope  may  do  something  towards  bringing  English 
minds  within  touch  of  Russian.  'The  Career  of 
a  Nihilist'  and  'Underground  Russia'  have  been 
the  two  most  successful  among  the  books  I  have 
written,  and  that  is  because  they  made  an  appeal 
to  the  emotions." 

"  You  must  find  much  good  material  in  your  own 
adventures  1 "  I  interrupted. 

"Oh,  yes!"  returned  my  host.  "I  have  seen 
terrible  days— terrible  !  Yet  sometimes  I  would 
gladly  live  through  them  again,  with  all  their  wild 
exhilaration.  They  made  brothers  of  men  who  had 
been  strangers,  and  lovers  of  old  married  people." 

"Tell  me  about  one  of  your  escapades,"  I 
entreated. 

The  eminent  Nihilist  and  Socialist  smiled  as 
genially  as  though  I  had  asked  for  another  cup  of  tea. 

"You  shall  hear  of  one  which  shall  amuse  you 
then,"  he  said.  "  My  birthplace  was  in  Southern 
Russia,  and  there  my  parents  lived  for  long  years' 
after  I  was  sent  to  the  university  in  St.  Petersburg. 
I  became  a  member  of  a  secret  society  at  eighteen, 
and  later,  when  my  whole  heart  was  in  the  Propa- 
gandist movement,  it  was  to  Southern  Russia  that 
I  was  sent  to  carry  words  of  freedom. 

"  While  in  that  country,  disguised  as  a  peasant, 
ajid  travelling,  of  course,  under  a  false  passport,  I 
was  arrested  on  suspicion.  No  charge,  save  the 
doubtful  nature  of  my  passport,  could  be  brought 
against  me.  Nevertheless,  I  was  in  the  greatest 
danger,  for  had  my  real  identity  been  discovered,  I 


should  have  been  imprisoned  or  sent  to  Siberia  for 
life,  with  little  enough  hope  of  escape. 

"  It  was  a  case  of  '  now  or  never '  before  it  should 
become  known  that  I  was  of  any  political  import- 
ance, and  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  attempt 
to  bribe  the  policeman  who  had  me  in  charge. 
After  protesting  my  innocence,  I  said  : 

"  1  What  would  be  done  to  you  if  you  allowed  me 
to  escape  ? ' 

"'Nothing  much,'  he  replied,  '  but  I  don't  mean 
to  risk  it,  all  the  same.' 

"  My  first  impulse  was  to  offer  the  Russian 
equivalent  of  a  pound,  but  remembering  the  vast 
proportions  such  a  sum  would  have  in  the  eyes  of  a 
Russian  of  this  class,  I  realised  that  by  increasing  my 
importance  in  his  eyes  I  should  defeat  my  only  hope. 

" '  Would  sixpence  be  any  inducement  to  you  1 9 
I  inquired. 

"The  man  laughed  in  my  face. 

" '  You  must  be  mad  S '  he  exclaimed. 

"  Undismayed,  I  gradually  increased  my  offer, 
watching  eagerly  his  changing  countenance.  When 
at  length  I  had  touched  the  munificent  sum  of  two 
shillings,  he  could  no  longer  resist  my  persuasions, 
and  the  paltry  peasant  was  allowed  to  steal  away 
undisturbed,  laughing  in  triumph  over  the  success 
of  his  strategy." 

This  little  comedy,  which  might  have  ended  in 
tragedy,  was  all  very  well  in  its  way,  but  my  morbid 
soul  ached  for  horrors. 

"  And  now  will  you  tell  me  something  terrible  ? " 
I  ventured. 

Mr.  Stepniak  shook  his  head. 

"  Shall  we  not  have  some  more  tea  before  it  is 
quite  cold  3  "  he  hospitably  inquired. 

It  is  an  odd  fact  that  the  reporters  of  the  Danish 
and  Norwegian  Parliaments  are  almost  all  women, 
as  it  has  been  found  by  experience  that  women 
succeed  at  this  occupation  better  than  men.  If  this 
is  the  case  in  Norway  and  Denmark,  I  suppose  it 
should  also  be  the  case  here,  and  we  must  presumably 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  the  proceedings 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  will  be  noted  by 
feminine  professors  of  the  winged  art.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  there  is  no  possible  reason  why 
women  should  not  report  proceedings  of  Parlia- 
ment, as  many  of  them  report  meetings  of  less 
august  bodies. 

There  is  an  amiable  fiction  in  New  York  that 
the  chief  editors  of  The  World  newspaper  receive 
salaries  so  large  that  among  newspaper  men  they 
are  veritable  nabobs. 

This  is  all  nonsense.  The  owner  of  The  New 
York  World  is  a  particularly  sharp  and  close  Jew, 
and  he  never  pays  a  penny  more  for  anything  than 
he  is  obliged  to  pay  for  it.  Writers  on  other  papers 
have  been  made  miserable  now  and  again  by 
hearing  of  these  princely  salaries. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  twenty-five  pounds  a  week 
is  about  as  high  compensation  as  any  of  them  get, 
and  there  are  men  on  The  Herald,  The  Tribune,  and 
The  Evening  Post  who  are  very  much  better  paid 
for  less  humiliating  work. 
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DRAMATISTS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Sunday  Chronicle,  Manchester. 

•ANAGERS  are  eagerly  searching  the 
horizon  for  the  new  dramatist— for 
dozens  of  new  dramatists — but  they 
do  not  arise.  In  the  meantime  we 
are  actually  dependent  on  a  little 
group  of  writers,  its  principal 
members  being  Mr.  Pinero,  Mr. 
Pettitt,  Mr.  Grundy,  Mr.  Sims,  Mr. 
Buchanan,  and  Mr.  Jones. 

Some  of  these  gentlemen  can  count  their  incomes 
by  tens  of  thousands,  and  it  is  probable  that  not 
one  of  them  earns  a  less  income  than  a  bishop,  or, 
say,  a  Cabinet  Minister.  A  dramatist's  fees  are  not 
limited  by  the  initial  run  of  a  piece.  These  are 
large  enough  ;  but  then  there  are  provincial  tours, 
American,  colonial,  and  even  continental  rights  to 
be  considered. 

Mr.  Pettitt  has  now  written  fifty  plays,  and  there 
is  not  a  single  one  that  can  be  regarded  as  defunct 
in  the  way  of  fee  earnings.  Take,  again,  the 
characteristic  case  of  "  The  Lights  of  London." 

If  Mr.  Sims  has  received  less  than  £50,000  by 
way  of  fees  for  this  play,  I  am  open  to  correction. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it ;  the  earning  power  of 
a  popular  play  is  enormous.  I  should  like  to  hear 
of  the  modern  novel  that  brought  its  author 
£5,000  ;  and  I  should  like  to  hear  of  the  modern 
play  being  a  success  that  did  not.  I  say  modern 
play  advisedly,  for  there  has  been  a  remarkable 
increase  in  the  emoluments  of  authors  during 
recent  years. 

They  used  to  describe  "  The  Lights  of  London  " 
as  the  best  melodrama  since  "  The  Ticket-of -Leave 
Man."  Well,  Mr.  Henry  Neville  had  the  refusal  of 
"The  Ticket-of-Leave  Man"  from  Tom  Taylor  for 
£250.  When  Tom  Taylor  was  in  the  position  to 
demand  twice  that  sum  for  a  melodrama,  he 
thought  he  was  paid  like  a  prince.  Not  long  since 
a  smartish  evening  paper  lured  a  number  of  silly 
novelists  to  a  curious  display  of  egotism.  They 
were  invited  to  answer  the  question,  "  Why  I  am 
not  a  dramatist  1 "  and  not  one  of  them  made  the 
obvious  and  probably  accurate  reply,  "  Because  I 
cannot  write  a  play." 

I  am  not  in  this  article  discussing  any  question 
of  art.  There  is  not  a  novelist  of  whose  personal 
characteristics  I  have  any  knowledge  who  would 
not  gladly  write  a  play  rather  than  a  novel ;  for 
your  noveUst  has  the  ordinary  human  love  of 
riches  and  popularity— perhaps  an  extraordinary 
human  love. 

A  novelist  who  in  his  youth  wrote  a  learned 
article  on  the  "divorce"  of  literature  from  the 
drama  has,  in  the  meantime,  been  perfectly  agree- 
able to  draw  handsome  fees  for  a  successful  play, 
not  remarkable  for  "literary"  distinction.  The 
fact  is,  novel- writing  is  one  craft,  and  play-writing 
is  another ;  and  a  novelist  who  thinks  he  can 
lightly  turn  from  novel-writing  to  play- writing  is 
•egregiously  mistaken. 

Play- writing  is  a  trade  that  has  to  be  laboriously 
acquired.    There  is  not  a  single  dramatist  of  emi- 


nence to-day  who  is  not  well  on  his  way  to  fifty, 
and  who  was  not,  comparatively  speaking,  a  needy 
man  ten  years  ago. 

A  notable  dramatist  of  the  day  is  Mr.  Henry 
Pettitt,  who  began  life  as  a  schoolmaster ;  and 
whose  early  efforts  in  literature  were  comic  songs. 
He  wrote  that  famous  ditty,  "  If  ever  there  was  a 
damned  scamp,"  for  Mr.  G.  H.  Macdermott. 

In  his  youth  Henry  Pettitt  endured  every  vicis- 
situde of  theatrical  life.  He  has  been  a  bad  actor, 
and  performed  the  humblest  functions  incidental 
to  the  business  management  of  a  theatre. 

He  sold  his  first  play  for  a  five-pound  note,  and 
when  he  was  at  length  assured  an  income  of  five 
pounds  a  week  as  literary  hack  to  an  East-end 
theatre,  he  thought  his  fortune  made. 

Nowadays,  he  has  a  beautiful  estate  in  Surrey, 
and  pleasant  chambers  in  town.  But  his  prosperity 
has  been  a  plant  of  exceedingly  slow  growth.  He 
has  been  at  great  pains  to  learn  how  to  write 
popular  plays.  He  takes  his  food  where  he  finds 
it,  as  Moliere  said — from  a  novel,  from  a  newspaper 
paragraph,  anywhere. 

He  collaborates,  or  writes  alone,  or  to  the  in- 
structions of  a  manager — round  pumps  or  horses  or 
earthquakes.  He  has  a  perfectly  cynical  apprecia- 
tion of  the  literary  value  of  his  work,  and  justifies 
it  by  the  indications  of  its  popularity  in  his  bank 
book. 

The  question  as  to  whether  Henry  Pettitt  could 
write  a  comedy  is  often  asked.  "What  is  a 
comedy?"  is  the  obvious  retort.  Perhaps  the 
schoolboy's  definition,  "  A  tragedy  is  where  you 
die,  and  a  comedy  is  where  you  don't,"  has  not 
been  greatly  improved  upon.  But  can  Henry 
Pettitt  write  a  play  that  depends  on  dialogue  and 
on  character,  not  on  crude  sensation  and  mechanical 
effects  1  Mr.  Pettitt  has  yet  to  answer  the  question, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  can  answer  it  in  the 
affirmative. 

For  instance,  in  "The  Prodigal  Daughter"  the 
scene  between  Captain  Vernon  and  Tom  Blinker  is 
a  bit  of  "  dialect "  that  is  worth  all  the  "  'osses  "  of 
the  sensation  scene.  Mr.  Pettitt  is  a  tall  fair  man, 
with  a  heavy  moustache  and  an  excitable,  fitful 
manner.  He  is  an  ardent  Bohemian.  He  writes 
elaborate  plots  which  he  discards,  and  dictates 
much  of  his  dramatic  work  extempore  to  a  type- 
writer. 

Mr.  Sims  is  a  journalist,  and  before  everything  a 
journalist.  If  an  unkind  fate  were  to  deprive  him 
of  the  privilege  of  writing  his  three  columns  of 
"  Mustard  and  Cress  "  each  week,  he  would  be  the 
most  unhappy  man  on  earth.  Mr.  Sims  was  making 
a  thousand  a  year  by  journalism  before  he  ever  had 
a  play  produced,  and  it  is  probable  that  nothing 
will  wean  him  from  journalism. 

He  lives  in  a  large  house  overlooking  Regent's 
Park,  wherein  is  a  vast  collection  of  books  inclining 
to  the  erotic  French  novel,  photographs,  including 
many  gruesome  mementoes  of  criminal  cases,  and 
curios  gathered  from  all  corners  of  the  earth,  for 
Mr.  Sims  is  an  inveterate  globe  trotter. 

A  curious  characteristic  of  Mr.  Sims's  house  is 
that  there  is  a  writing  table  in  every  room,  for  Mr. 
Sims  is  a  feverish,  flighty  mortal,  who  likes  to  work 
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when  the  fit  takes  him.  His  ailments  are  real  and 
not  imaginary.  Much  of  his  work  is  illegibly 
scribbled  with  a  pencil  in  a  note-book  during  the 
sleepless  hours  of  the  night. 

He  writes  everything  with  his  own  hand,  and 
binds  the  original  manuscripts  into  volumes, 
although  much  of  it  has  in  the  meantime  been  re- 
copied  for  the  printer  by  his  secretaries,  of  whom 
he  keeps  two.  His  newspaper  cutting  books  form 
a  library,  everything  referring  to  him  or  his  works 
being  scrupulously  filed;  also  everything  likely  to 
be  of  use  to  him. 

He  mostly  works  with  a  collaborator  in  writing 
plays,  but  declares  that  he  could  not,  for  his  life, 
dissect  the  separate  work  of  each  individual. 
''The  Lights  of  London"  had  been  to  every 
manager  in  London  before  Mr.  Barrett  took  it  up. 
Since  then  Mr.  Sims  has  never  looked  behind  him. 
He  is  headlong  in  everything,  even  in  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure.    He  goes  racing  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Pinero  is  a  perfectly  different  type  of  man. 
He  was  brought  up  for  a  solicitor,  and  retains  some 
of  the  habits  acquired  in  a  law  office.  He  writes 
legibly,  answers  all  the  letters  he  receives,  and 
files  his  papers  very  neatly.  He  thinks  a  secre- 
tary would  be  in  his  way.  He  lives  on  the  borders 
of  St.  John's  Wood,  and  has  a  charming  wife  who 
used  to  be  an  actress. 

Mr.  Pinero  used  to  be  an  actor,  and  some  people 
say  a  bad  one.  The  present  writer  thought  him 
tolerable.  He  wrote  many  little  plays  before  he 
tried  his  hand  at  a  big  one,  and  thinks  "  The  Profli- 
gate" his  greatest  work,  "because  therein  he  made 
no  concession  to  popular  taste." 

What,  then,  is  one  to  say  of  the  alteration  from 
a  tragic  to  a  happy  ending  1  To  Mr.  Pinero 
belongs^he  credit  of  proving  that  farcical  comedy 
need  not  be  dirty  in  idea,  or  vulgar  in  develop- 
ment. He  cultivates  a  sardonic  humour,  and 
some  of  his  plays  have  been  ruined  by  excess  of 
cynicism. 

He  keeps  a  huge,  common- place  book,  labelled 
"Every  Day";  but  hardly  uses  it  once  a  week. 
His  theory  of  writing  a  play  is  to  create  a  certain 
number  of  characters,  and  then,  spiritually,  to 
make  them  his  intimate  friends.  The  play  comes 
out  of  their  mouths,  he  says.  Mr.  Pinero  has  never 
had  a  collaborator,  and  even  resents  the  inter- 
ference of  a  manager.  There  is  nothing  of  the 
Bohemian  in  Mr.  Pinero  or  his  surroundings.  He 
might  be  a  Chancery  barrister  retired  from 
practice.  Mr.  Pinero  pays  the  tribute  to  his 
brother  dramatists  of  being  an  ardent  first-nighter. 

Mr.  Sidney  Grundy  is  a  Manchester  man,  who 
came  to  London  with  the  intention  of  becoming  a 
dramatist.  Meantime,  lie  was  called  to  the  bar, 
and  practised  for  a  while.  He  scorned  the  society 
of  journalists,  he  scorned  the  society  of  actors,  and 
determined  that  his  plays  should  succeed  without 
the  influence  of  either.  His  plays  were  mostly 
rejected,  but  he  pegged  away,  and  when  he  needed 
a  diversion,  drubbed  a  critic. 

In  the  course  of  time — the  phrase  might,  in  Mr. 
Grundy's  case,  read  after  years  of  weary  work  and 
patient  waiting — success  came.  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett 
produced  "  Clito,"  which  Mr.  Grundy  still  thinks 


his  best  work.  It  brought  him  one  commission 
after  another,  and  lo  !  Mr.  Grundy  is  a  prosperous 
lord  of  a  Kensington  villa. 

He  is  a  big  Lancashire  man,  with  a  blunt  manner 
and  a  broad  hand.  Years  have  softened  him  a 
little.  He  has  not  disdained  in  learning  the  tech- 
nique of  play  writing  to  come  down  to  the  level  of 
his  audiences.  He  is  firmly  convinced  that  the 
duty  of  a  dramatist  is  to  provide  a  manager  with  a 
play  that  will  pay  its  way,  and  managers  heartily 
reciprocate  that  sentiment. 

If  you  would  annoy  Mr.  Grundy  call  him  an 
adapter.  He  claims  that  every  rag  he  has  borrowed 
from  the  French  he  has  embroidered  out  of  all 
recognition.  Mr.  Grundy  is  a  nervous  creature 
who  loves  to  wort  in  solitude.  He  makes  no  notes 
or  references — hates  reading,  in  fact,  and  half  a 
sheet  of  foolscap  holds  all  his  notes. 

Having  thought  out  a  play  Mr.  Grundy  writes  it 
very  quickly  and  very  legibly.  He  has  written 
every  species  of  dramatic  work  except  a  panto- 
mime, and  likes  variety.  He  would  probably  write 
a  pantomime  if  he  were  in  the  humour,  and  got 
paid  for  it.    He  is  an  inveterate  smoker. 

Here  is  a  fact  that  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of. 
Three  of  our  dramatists  of  to-day  owe  nearly  their 
existence  to  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett.  There  was  Mr. 
Sims,  there  was  Mr.  Grundy,  and  now  we  come  to 
Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Jones  was  a  commercial  traveller 
— a  calling  that  is  not  liberal  in  its  contributions 
to  culture.  He  had  the  desire  to  write  plays,  and 
the  good  fortune  to  interest  Mr.  Barrett  in  some  of 
his  trifles.  "An  Old  Master"  and  "A  Clerical 
Error  "  led  to  "  The  Silver  King,"  and  "  The  Silver 
King  "-led  to  Mr.  Jones  as  we  know  him. 

If  Mr.  Jones's  plays  are  stripped  bare  to  the 
skeleton  the  bony  structure  is  very  like  that  of  a 
"  Bow  Bells  "  novelette.  What  then  is  the  distinc- 
tion of  Mr.  Jones  ?  Sometimes  he  writes  well  and 
wittily,  but  not  always.  His  chief  distinction  is  in 
the  admirable  quality  of  his  character-drawing. 
His  types  are  verily  taken  from  life — from  odd 
corners  and  high  places. 

Then  he  has  a  curious  knack  of  fitting  his  plays 
to  the  moment.  There  are  rumours  of  a  parlia- 
mentary scandal,  and  Mr.  Jones  writes  "  The 
Bauble  Shop."  People  talk  of  religious  impostors. 
Mr.  Jones  obliges  with  "Judah,"and  soon.  This 
is  no  doubt  a  trick  of  the  commercial  traveller 
days,  when  he  learned  that  the  secret  of  success 
was  assiduously  to  pander  to  the  humour  of  the 
moment — with  dry  goods  then,  with  dramas  now. 

A  reminiscence  of  commercial  travelling  days, 
too,  is  Mr.  Jones's  inordinate  love  of  advertisement. 
His  passionate  outpouring  of  lectures,  letters  to 
editors,  and  contributions  to  reviews,  is  inter- 
mittent, and  usually  breaks  out  before  the  pro- 
duction of  a  new  play.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Jones 
retains  much  of  the  Puritanism  of  his  fore- 
fathers did  not  prevent  him  from  writing  a 
very  full-flavoured  farce  entitled  "  Welcome,  Little 
Stranger." 

This,  and  a  singularly  crude  melodrama,  "The 
Noble  Vagabond,"  must  always  stand  in  artistic- 
judgment  on  the  modern  Jones,  who  lives  on  the 
outskirts  of  Regent's  Park,  rides  on  horseback  a 
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good  deal,  and  gives  olla  podrida  afternoon  teas. 
He  is  a  rather  insignificant  looking  man  with  a 
reddish  drab  beard. 

Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  is  a  curious  creature.  He 
is  a  man  who  has  struggled,  and  retains  many  hates. 
He  was  a  promising  poet  in  his  youth,  and  a  popu- 
lar novelist  in  his  early  manhood  ;  but  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  "the  play's  the  thing" — for 
money  making.  So  he  wrote  plays  of  a  high-class 
which  failed.  Then,  with  consummate  cynicism,  he 
wrote  down  to  the  level  of  the  pit,  and  the  pit  re- 
sented it.  His  earliest  successes  were,  curiously 
enough  adaptations  of  eighteenth-century  novels — 
to  wit,  "Sophia"  and  "Tom  Jones." 

But  nowadays  Mr.  Buchanan  has  no  need  to  wait 
on  managers  with  manuscripts.  He  has  acquired 
a  great  reputation  as  a  manufacturer  of  melo- 
dramas, which  he  writes  in  collaboration. 

Sometimes  he  tries  to  infuse  them  with  "litera- 
ture," as  witness  his  "Charles  II."  piece  at  the 
Adelphi.  It  failed,  and  Mr.  Buchanan  wisely  re- 
verted to  the  more  popular  role  of  saying  ditto  to 
Mr.  Sims. 

He  is  Scotch  and  pugnacious,  wasting  a  lot  of 
time  in  writing  to  the  newspapers  on  all  sorts  of 
uninteresting  subjects,  from  capital  punishment  to 
chivalry.  But  Mr.  Buchanan  is  not  half  so  quarrel- 
some as  outsiders  think.  He  is  very  civil  to  young 
literary  men  ;  and  gathers  pleasant  people  round 
him  at  Maresfield  Gardens,  Hampstead  ;  whence 
there  sometimes  still  issues  a  volume  of  verse  that 
makes  one  think  a  worse  successor  to  the  dead 
Laureate  than  this  well-accustomed  hack  melo- 
dramatist  might  be  found. 

Who  else  is  there  to  speak  of  1  There  is,  to  be 
sure,  Mr.  R.  C.  Carton,  who  has  achieved  at  least 
one  brilliant  success  in  "  Liberty  Hall."  Mr.  Carton 
is  actually  Mr.  Critchett,  the  son  of  one  famous  eye 
surgeon  and  the  brother  of  another.  He  married 
Miss  Compton,  the  actress,  and  was  for  some  years 
an  actor.  But  he  is  a  confirmed  invalid,  and  a 
bookworm  to  boot.  He  is  an  ardent  admirer  of 
Dickens,  as  his  work  gives  evidence.  He  believes 
rather  in  quaint  character-sketching  and  quippish 
dialogue  than  in  a  stirring  story. 

Mr.  Barrie  is  a  novelist  who  has  an  ardent  desire 
to  succeed  on  the  stage.  "  Walker,  London,"  is  a 
remarkable  success,  and  has  probably  encouraged 
Mr.  Barrie  to  devote  more  energy  to  play-writing 
than  to  novel-writing  in  the  meantime.  Mr.  Barrie 
is  a  small,  learned,  retiring  Scotchman,  with  a 
luminous  eye.  He  seems  cynical,  but  is  actually 
very  sensitive.  He  is  fond  of  the  river  and  a 
pipe. 

Mr.  Haddon  Chambers,  the  Australian  novelist, 
has  been  so  uniformly  unfortunate  in  his  recent 
efforts  as  a  playwright  that  he  need  not  count  in 
my  list. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  has  retired  from  the  business, 
as  he  swore  he  would- when  "Brantingham  Hall" 
collapsed. 

Mr.  Oscar  Wilde  has  recently  elected  to  yoke  his 
genius  for  flashy  paradox  to  the  theatrical  car. 
Mr.  Wilde  has  the  extremely  Irish  appreciation  of 
money-making  possibilities.  He  has  two  other 
Irish  characteristics— wit  and  insincerity. 


THE  TALLEST  MAN  IN  THE  WORLD. 

ct-^        Pall  Mall  Gazette,  London. 

j&ffifl&L  HE  tallest  man  in  the  world  lias  just. 

keen  clecorated  by  the  Emperor  of 

S^^L     China  with  the  "Blue  Button."  Mon- 
£@ ''<£$4-       sieur  Chang  is  almost  as  proud  of  this 
^^S^t    as  he  is  of  his  fourteen-year-old  boy, 
for  there  was  a  time  when  he  would 
"^J.         have  been  decorated  in  quite  a  dif- 
ferent fashion  had  he  been  caught. 
This  was  when  he  said  good-bye  to  China  nearly 
thirty  years  ago. 

M.  Chang  has  been  a  private  citizen  for  a  couple 
of  years.  He  lives  at  Bournemouth,  and  the  de- 
mand for  him  at  church  fairs  anc?  charitable 
bazaars  is  just  as  brisk  as  when  he  firbt  became  a 
resident  of  a  fashionable  English  watering-place. 
He  came  to  London  yesterday  to  shake  hands  with 
a  man  whom  he  has  known  for  years,  and  who 
sailed  for  New  York  this  morning.  "Let  us  go  to 
some  quiet  place,"  said  M.  Chang,  when  it  was  sug- 
gested that  we  should  dine  together. 

That  seemed  reasonable,  and  it  was  at  once 
agreed  that  I  should  select  a  restaurant  where  the 
cooking  was  without  a  flaw,  the  service  was  un- 
exceptionable, and  where  we  would  attract  no 
attention.  Having  devoted  a  prayerful  five  minutes 
to  the  task,  I  gave  it  up. 

It  was  easy  enough  to  think  of  a  restaurant 
which  was  all  a  restaurant  should  be,  but  to  find 
one  in  which  two  men  of  ordinary  height,  accom- 
panied by  a  man  who  was  nine  feet  tall,  would 
attract  no  attention,  was  out  of  the  question  in 
London.  The  more  the  question  was  discussed  the 
more  it  bristled  with  difficulties.  How  should  wt- 
reach  the  restaurant  ? 

M.  Chang's  smile  was  about  the  dimensions  oi 
the  ornamental  water  in  St.  James's  Park  when  it 
was  suggested  that  we  should  jump  into  a 
"growler."  The  "growler"  of  the  present  day,  he 
said,  had  a  roof,  and  he  had  yet  to  see  a  "  growler  " 
the  roof,  of  which  was  sufficiently  removed  from 
the  floor  to  enable  him  to  sit  down  without  driving 
his  head  through  it.  He  was  able  and  willing  to  walk, 
but  he  had  no  desire  to  cause  a  block  in  every 
thoroughfare.  We  ultimately  chose  the  hotel  we 
were  in,  and  started. 

The  most  secluded  table  in  the  large  and  hand- 
some dining-room  was  secured,  and  we  began  our 
march.  You  may  march  but  you  cannot  walk  with 
a  man  who  is  nine  feet  tall.  You  are  possessed 
of  a  solemn  belief  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
keep  step  with  your  companions,  and  when  one  of 
these  happens  to  have  legs  that  reach  to  your 
shoulders  your  efforts  are  apt  to  lose  all  semblance 
to  an  ordinary  walk  and  to  partake  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  a  funeral  march. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  man  possessed  of  a  thirty-two 
inch  leg  and  a  mild  sense  of  humour  to  cover  six 
feet  in  a  stride  in  the  glare  of  grinning  battalions 
of  hall-boys  without  showing  signs  of  fatigue. 
Perhaps,  for  that  reason,  we  were  glad  when  we 
reached  the  door  leading  to  the  dining-room  of  the 
Hotel  Victoria.  This  door,  if  not  divinely  fair,  is, 
at  least,  divinely  tall,  and,  as  a  door,  was  never  pu* 
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to  the  blush  until  last  evening.  I  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  passing  through  or  under  it. 

M.  Chang  looked  at  the  door,  then  doubled  up 
as  if  he  had  a  hinge  in  the  small  of  his  back,  took  a 
single  stride,  then  straightened  up  and  seemed  to 
till  the  dining-room.  There  were  several  hundred 
people  in  it.    They  all  looked  at  M.  Chang. 

"  That  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  of  being  tall," 
M.  Chang  said  as  we  sat  down  ;  "  people  will  look 
at  you."  He  did  not  suppose  that  they  intended 
to  be  impolite,  and  the  English  were  not  more 
impolite  than  their  neighbours  ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
he  thought  that  people  of  ordinary  stature  had 
rather  the  best  of  the  game.  When  in  public  he 
endeavoured  to  look  at  nobody  in  particular. 

It  is  impossible  to  spend  an  hour  with  Chang 
without  thinking  of  Goldsmith's  "  Citizen  of  the 
World."  I  call  him  Chang  because  that  is  his 
family  name,  and,  as  he  says  himself,  that  is  quite 
enough  for  him.    To  know  him  is  to  like  him. 

Generally  speaking,  there  is  little  love  felt  by  the 
Caucasian  for  the  Celestial,  but  Chang  is  an  excep- 
tion. He  is  a  citizen  of  the  world.  On  any  subject 
he  is  interesting.  On  tea  he  is  fascinating.  Tea 
plantations  have  been  in  possession  of  his  family 
for  years,  as  he  puts  it,  for  centuries,  perhaps,  as 
we  compute  time.  He  speaks  of  his  brothers,  who 
are  in  China,  as  "  gentlemen,"  and  nobody  who  has 
even  a  passing  acquaintance  with  him  would  put 
him  down  as  anything  but  a  gentleman.  When  he 
is  in  China  he  may  be  a  Celestial ;  when  he  is  in 
England  he  acts  as  an  Englishman. 

There  is  an  almost  common  belief  that  a  man  of 
abnormally  large  stature  has  an  abnormally  small 
brain.  If  this  be  so,  Chang  must  be  an  exception. 
He  is  a  traveller.  He  has  visited  nearly  all  the 
countries  of  the  world,  and  of  all  of  them  he  pos- 
sesses a  knowledge  that  is  sometimes  startling. 
His  English  is  as  perfect  as  if  to  the  manner  born. 
His  French  is  that  of  the  Parisian,  and  when  he 
speaks  French  he  seems  to  be  a  Gaul.  He  also 
speaks  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese. 
Naturally  he  speaks  Chinese,  so  that  in  all  he  can 
converse  fluently,  and,  it  goes  without  saying, 
intelligently,  in  seven  languages. 

Chang  left  his  native  country  in  1864.  He  was 
"discovered"  by  an  Englishman.  He  lived  with 
his  father  and  mother  near  Pekin.  His  family 
have  owned  tea  plantations  for  more  decades  than 
Chang  has  any  idea  of.  He  was  known  to  all  the 
country  round,  "For,  as  you  know,"  he  said  to  me, 
'  'the  Chinese  are  a  small  race,  and  my  size  at- 
tracted attention." 

His  father,  who  died  a  few  years  ago,  was  5  feet 
5  inches  in  height.  His  mother,  who  is  alive,  is 
5  feet  2  inches  tall.  She  is  ninety-one  years  old. 
"She  has  drunk  tea  for  nearly  a  century,"  said 
Chang,  as  he  talked  of  the  virtues  of  tea,  in  which 
he  is  a  great  believer.  He  talked  of  a  kind  of  tea, 
four  leaves  of  which  made  a  cup,  in  a  manner  that 
convinced  his  hearers  that  the  sort  of  tea  we  get  in 
England,  while  it  may  be  very  fair  tea,  as  tea  goes, 
is  far  inferior  to  the  quality  of  tea  which  the 
Chinese  enjoy. 

"They  drink  no  spirits  in  my  country,"  said 
Chang,  "  no  beer,  no  claret,"  looking  with  mild  dis- 


dain at  a  glass  of  Chateau  Yquem— "  nothing  but 
tea."  He  only  pretends  to  drink  anything  else 
himself.  At  dinner  his  glass  was  tilled,  and  he 
made  no  objection,  not  that  he  cared  anything 
about  it,  but  he  did  not  care  to  attract  attention 
by  being  different  from  those  about  him. 
_  Chang  has  appeared  before  her  Majesty  three 
times.  He  has  also  appeared  before  the  Emperor 
William  I.  of  Germany,  and  was  present  at  several 
receptions  given  by  Napoleon  III.  He  is  as  modest 
as  he  is  tall,  and  is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a 
quality  of  magnetism  that  makes  firm  friends 
of  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  close  contact. 
He  has  never  been  in  love  with  the  "  show 
business." 

He  does  not  like  to  be  considered  a  freak  of 
Nature.  He  is  aware  that  to  the  general  public  he 
is  simply  a  man  who  is  nine  feet  tall,  and  he  knows 
quite  well  that  men  of  abnormal  size  are  sup- 
posed to  possess  little  brain,  little  intelligence 
even. 

Still,  he  is  proud  of  his  stature,  and  he  smiled  a 
smile  that  could  have  covered  Hyde  Park  when  a 
man  who  was  only  six  feet  tall  put  on  his  hat  and 
top-coat  last  night  and  looked  like  a  small  boy  who 
had  put  on  his  father's  clothes  in  consequence.  His 
hat  is  simply  a  cavern.  It  was  placed  on  the  head 
of  a  man  whose  number  is  7£,  and  it  extinguished 
him.  His  top-coat  would  make  a  suit  of  clothes 
for  an  ordinary  man. 

When  he  snakes  hands  the  other  man  wonders 
what  would  happen  if  Chang  were  to  put  all  his 
strength  into  his  fingers.  Fortunately  Chang  is 
gentle,  and  does  not  exert  his  strength.  At  the 
same  time  he  extracts  a  good  deal  of  amusement 
from  his  tremendous  height,  and  if  walking  along 
a  corridor  with  a  man  of  ordinary  size  is  apt  to 
extend  his  arms  so  that  his  hands  are  on  a  level 
with  the  tops  of  the  doors  on  both  sides.  He  can 
smile  as  he  can  talk  in  seven  languages,  and,  except 
in  appearance,  there  is  nothing  about  him  which 
speaks  of  the  generally  accepted  Chinaman. 

Chang  is  married.  His  wife  is  an  Australian 
woman.  They  have  two  children,  both  boys,  one 
ten,  the  other  fourteen  years  old.  Chang  almost 
flushes  when  he  tells  how  his  oldest  boy  reaches  to 
his  shoulder,  and  says,  "  I  believe  he  will  be  taller 
than  I  am."  If  he  be  prouder  of  anything  than 
the  boy,  it  is  of  the  "Blue  Button"  that  has  been 
presented  to  him  by  the  Emperor  of  China.  He 
only  wears  the  cap  on  which  he  has  placed  it  on 
state  occasions. 

 — =^  

Last  fall  a  fashion  paper,  called  Vogue,  was 
started  in  New  York.  The  shareholders  of  the 
company  owning  the  paper  are  themselves  people 
of  fashion  and  social  consideration,  and  they  have 
assisted  in  making  this  new  paper  a  kind  of  official 
organ  of  high  Society. 

The  manager  has  had  the  satisfaction,  while  the 
paper  was  only  five  or  six  months  old,  of  announcing 
that  he  had  turned  the  corner,  and  that  the  paper 
now  was  actually  making  money.  This  is  an  almost 
unprecedented  record. 
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IN  THE  GERMAN  REICHSTAG. 

l&s      Star,    Montreal. 

/i||Eb  N  oblong  hall  of  huge  proportions,  with 
EJffiSl&L    a  glass  cupola,  straight  walls  devoid  of 
fl^SlFr    sculpture  and  covered  with  brownish - 
'^^^^     red  paint,  common  black  desks,  and 
leather  theatre  chairs  on  slanting  plat- 
forms,  on  one  side  of  the  room  a  dais,  with 
^>        the   presidential   seat  behind   a  tall 
board  fence,  not  unlike  a  bulwark,  ad- 
joining that  of  the  Government's  table, 
and  above  the  boxes  for  the  Royal  Court,  the 
diplomats,  and  the  press— such  is  the  home  of  the 
German  Reichstag  of  to-day. 

In  contemplating  this  Parliament  house,  one  can- 
not help  remembering  that  it  was  put  up  in  a 
hurry.  Its  utility  had  become  apparent  over  night, 
and  the  cold  Northern  spirit  that  created  the  new 
empire  is  evident  in  its  architecture — cold,  plain  to 
the  verge  of  offensiveness,  all  straight  lines  and 
angularity. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  only  attempted 
decoration  in  the  Reichstag  originated  in  America, 
namely,  the  red,  white,  and  black  silken  banner  on 
the  wall  behind  the  President's  desk,  which  was  do- 
nated by  German- American  citizens  of  the  republic. 

The  present  Reichstag  is  in  its  third  year,  the 
period  for  which  it  was  elected  closing  on  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1895.  This  will  give  the  members  a  chance 
of  attending  the  opening  of  the  new  building,  now 
in  the  course  of  completion  in  the  Thiergarten,  just 
off  the  Brandenburgher  gate. 

The  House  on  ordinary  occasions  offers  none  of 
the  striking  contrasts  one  meets  with  on  the  floor 
of  the  British  Parliament  or  the  States  Congress. 
The  Germans,  and  especially  the  German  officials 
and  semi-officials,  dress  in  a  sober  fashion,  and 
there  is  a  sameness  about  their  attire,  their  mode 
of  wearing  the  beard,  and,  indeed,  their  counten- 
ances, that  is  the  reverse  of  picturesque. 

On  its  long  rows  of  benches  we  observe,  in 
various  attitudes  of  decorum,  gentlemen  clad  in 
black  or  grey — other  colours  would  be  considered 
inappropriate — with  sombre  neckties,  great  mobs 
of  hair,  or  equally  prominent  bald  heads,  before 
them  voluminous  portfolios,  bundles  of  papers,  and 
writing  materials. 

These  parliamentarians  seldom  leave  their  seats, 
never  forget  themselves  so  far  as  to  indulge  in  the 
contemplation  of  a  newspaper,  and  generally  affect 
a  look  of  austereness  and  importance. 

As  the  office,  thanks  to  Bismarck,  who  was 
strongly  opposed  to  "elbowing  paupers,"  is  an 
honorary  one,  the  members  do  not  attend  very 
regularly.  In  fact,  there  has  never  been  a  full 
House  in  the  twenty  odd  years  of  its  existence. 

To  secure  a  numerous  attendance — say  300  to  350 
out  of  the  397  constitutional  members — a  strong 
attraction  is  needed  ;  and  while  the  promised  visit 
of  a  royal  prince  or  duke  serves  as  a  magnet  of  no 
mean  calibre,  a  great  army  bill  discussion,  such  as 
takes  place  from  time  to  time,  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  strongest  possible  card. 

Then  even  the  most  lukewarm,  whose  "  business  " 
compels  them  to  miss  all  first  and  second  readings, 


make  a  brave  showing  at  their  desks,  and  the  public 
of  Berlin  and  surrounding  towns  suddenly  remem- 
bers that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  Reichstag  in 
the  capital. 

The  morning  papers  have  announced  a  speech  by 
Capri vi,  and  it  is  generally  surmised  that  Eugene 
Richter,  the  Chancellor's  persistent  opponent,  will 
answer  him.  Maybe  the  Baron  Menteuffel,  the 
brainiest  man  of  the  Conservatives,  will  join  in  the 
debate.  Of  course,  nobody  who  is  anybody  can 
afford  to  miss  attendance  at  the  ensuing  conflict 
between  these  representative  men. 

The  Schutzleute (literally  protectors  of  the  public) 
at  the  grand  entrance  of  the  Reichstag  building, 
who  usually  lead  a  very  quiet  existence,  have  their 
hands  full  to-day  in  regulating  the  traffic  of  visitors. 
They  come  in  droves  and  all  endeavour  to  force  an 
entrance  with  or  without  cards  of  admission. 

The  foyer  or  lobby  of  the  session-hall  is  now 
rapidly  filling  with  members.  It  is  furnished  with 
tables  and  sofas,  and  in  one  corner  stands  an  ample 
buffet  set  with  cold  dishes  and  surmounted  by  a 
nickel  beer  pump,  which  is  almost  constantly 
handled  by  one  of  the  two  pretty  barmaids,  all 
collars  and  cuffs  and  smiles,  employed  behind  the- 
counter. 

The  lobby  is  neutral  ground  :  Conservatives  and 
Freisinnige,  members  of  the  Catholic  Centrum  and 
National  Liberals,  who  swarm  to  fight  each  other's- 
principles,  converse  here  freely.  The  Socialists 
alone  appear  to  keep  closely  to  themselves. 
Eugene  Richter,  the  greatest  of  contemporaneous 
German  orators,  is  usually  surrounded  by  partisans 
and  political  enemies  alike  as  soon  as  he  appears. 
He  is  of  medium  height,  rather  stout,  with  an  open, 
face  and  a  broad  forehead. 

Like  most  middle-aged  Germans  he  wears  his 
hair  and  beard  long,  and  judging  by  their  appear- 
ance his  barber  bills  must  be  extremely  slight. 

Richter  is  seldom  seen  in  the  foyer  without  a> 
handful  of  narrow,  long  strips  of  paper.  These 
contain  his  memoranda,  extensive  scales  of  figures, 
and  a  few  sentences  marking  the  different  periods 
of  the  speech  he  may  intend  to  deliver.  He  always- 
speaks  freely  from  his  own  seat,  and  with  a 
sovereign  contempt  of  the  orator's  tribune,  which 
is  at  the  disposal  of  members  who  wish  to  draw 
special  attention  to  their  utterances. 

His  voice  is  clear,  sharp,  almost  cutting  in 
moments  of  anger,  his  wit  of  the  sort  that  rather 
hurts  than  amuses,  but  he  seldom  takes  the  floor 
without  provoking  laughter  in  at  least  one  quarter 
of  the  house.  As  leader  and  doctrinarian  Richter 
finds  his  counterpart  in  the  Socialist,  Bebel,  whose 
face  and  general  attitude  implies  the  type  of  the 
fanatic. 

Bebel  is  always  deathly  pale,  and  when  deliver- 
ing an  address  his  eyes  blaze  with  excitement. 
His  voice  is  harsh,  and  his  demeanour  defies  com- 
promise of  any  sort.  Time  and  again  I  have  seen 
Bebel  shake  his  clenched  fist  menacingly  in  the 
faces  of  his  colleagues.  I  should  not  consider  him 
a  pleasant  man  either  in  private  or  in  public.  His 
henchmen,  Singer,  Bamberger,  and  Grillenberger, 
keep  closely  by  him  in  the  foyer. 

The  stout  man  walking  alone,  with  hands  folded 
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across  his  back  as  if  rehearsing  a  speech,  is  the 
uncompromising  foe  of  the  Hebrews,  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  luckily  very  limited  German- 
Social  party,  Liebermann  von  Sonnenberg,  whose 
exploits  as  a  public  lecturer  and  advocate  of  class 
aatred  keep  the  cable  busy  from  January  to 
December.  He  is  a  retired  army  officer  and  a 
writer  of  no  small  merit. 

In  spite  of  his  eccentricities  he  has  many  friends, 
especially  among  the  Conservatives,  who  applaud 
his  humour  if  they  cannot  uphold  his  principles. 

Herr  von  Helldorf  has  a  characteristic  face,  indi- 
cative of  a  high  order  of  intelligence  and  great 
will  power.  Although  by  birth  and  breeding  a 
feudal  lord,  he  is  opposed  to  the  methods  of  the 
agrarians.  The  Emperor  often  seeks  his  counsel, 
and  not  unfrequently  honours  him  by  personal 
requests  for  support  of  Government  measures. 
Helldorf  stands  nearer  to  the  chancellorship  than 
any  other  man  in  Germany,  always  supposing 
that  that  great  office  is  in  the  market,  which, 
emphatically,  is  not  the  case. 

On  entering  the  hall,  we  perceive  at  a  glance 
that  some  great  function  is  imminent.  The  House 
is  wrapped  in  the  quietude  of  expectancy,  members 
approach  their  seats  on  tip-toe,  and  the  lackeys 
in  their  silver  and  black  livery  stand  motionless. 

Presently  the  silver  bell  on  the  President's 
table  sounds  a  shrill  note.  President  von  Levetzow, 
a  tall,  full-bearded  blonde  man,  rises  reluctantly, 
and  announces  with  his  clear  soft  voice  : 

"The  Chancellor  of  the  Empire  has  the  floor." 

Simultaneously  Count  Caprivi  has  risen  in  his 
seat.  He  is  a  man  who  would  attract  attention 
everywhere  among  ten  thousand,  but  now  that  he 
is  about  to  pronounce  the  policy  decided  on  by  the 
Government,  in  defiance  of  the  House  before  him, 
he  appears  like  a  veritable  .tower  of  strength. 

As  he  takes  the  floor  his  keen,  aggressive  eyes 
sweep  over  the  immense  assemblage  and  for  a 
moment  rest  upon  the  benches  occupied  by  his 
bitterest  opponents.  Perhaps  it  is  bad  policy  to 
indicate  the  main  point  of  one's  speech  before 
its  delivery,  but  as  the  Field-Marshal  riding  on  to 
battle  cannot  help  fixing  his  glasses  again  and 
again  on  the  points  where  the  enemy  is  thickest, 
so  Caprivi,  transplanted  into  the  Parliamentary 
arena  by  the  command  of  his  master,  lord  of  war 
and  peace,  glares  at  his  foes  before  attacking  them. 

In  contemplating  the  attitude  of  the  present 
spokesman  of  the  Government  we  unconsciously 
draw  comparisons  between  him  and  the  man  whom 
he  succeeded.  Bismarck,  one  of  the  readiest  of 
conversationalists  of  our  times,  was  never  a  success 
as  an  orator.  He  always  spoke  hesitatingly,  almost 
stammering  forth  his  words,  as  if  searching  for 
appropriate  expressions.  His  introductory  remarks 
were  seldom  understood  except  by  members  nearest 
to  his  seat.  Indeed,  the  evidences  of  stage  fright, 
if  we  might  designate  Bismarck's  peculiarity  of 
speech  by  that  hackneyed  appellation,  subsided 
only  after  the  Chancellor  held  the  floor  ten  minutes 
or  longer. 

Caprivi,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  bold  speaker.  He 
once  said  within  my  hearing  to  an  American  diplo- 
mat ;  "  When  I  first  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the 


Chancellorship  my  nature  revolted  against  tne 
notoriety  connected  with  that  office  ;  now  I  almost 
glory  in  it,  and  the  more  they  [meaning  Richter 
and  other  members  of  the  Opposition]  fight  me  the 
better  I  enjoy  my  position." 

This  spirit  of  defiance,  the  passion  of  the  soldier 
for  acts  of  daring,  becomes  evident  every  time 
Caprivi  makes  one  of  his  well-prepared  announce- 
ments in  the  Reichstag.  He  is  a  man  of  supreme 
self-possession,  and  the  consciousness  that  he  never 
stooped  to  trickery  of  any  sort  gives  him  great 
moral  advantage  over  the  majority  of  his  political 
adversaries.  The  lofty  air  of  superiority  displayed 
by  him  is  not  assumed,  but  springs  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  honesty  of  purpose  and  strict  ad- 
herence to  duty. 

The  Chancellor's  face  is  eminently  that  of  a 
soldier,  tanned,  almost  weather-beaten,  healthy,  and 
bold.  The  ends  of  his  white  moustache  take  an 
upward  turn,  and  his  steel-blue,  clear,  fearless  eyes 
glance  about  as  if  courting  opposition.  Of  the 
numerous  orders  in  his  possession  he  usually  wears 
only  the  iron  cross  fastened  to  the  uniform  over 
the  heart,  without  ribbon,  and  the  order  "Pour  le 
Merit "  at  the  throat. 

The  Chancellor  speaks  in  a  voice  that  smacks 
somewhat  of  the  soldier's  drill  camp.  He  never 
gesticulates,  but  has  his  hands  folded  before  him 
over  a  batch  of  papers  which  he  seldom  consults. 
All  his  speeches  bear  evidence  of  excellent  pre- 
paration. 

If  Kichter,  Bebel,  or  some  other  deputy  interrupt 
him  with  disparaging  remarks,  he  often  becomes 
irritated,  but  never  disconcerted,  for  his  training 
as  an  army  leader  has  taught  him  to  always  cover 
his  rear  and  flanks  before  he  attempts  to  move. 
But  when  answering  such  temporary  interruptions 
the  Chancellor's  voice  loses  all  its  agreeable 
qualities  and  assumes  an  imperative  tone,  vibrating 
with  suppressed  indignation. 

 =^33QQQQQQQ3s^-  . 

For  some  time  past  engineers  have  been  en- 
deavouring to  devise  an  apparatus  which  would 
enable  newspapers  thrown  off  rapidly  from  a  rotary 
machine  to  bear  consecutive  numbers.  Mr.  George 
Southey,  the  engineer  of  The  Western  Mail,  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Lascelles  Carr,  has  invented  an 
ingenious  contrivance  which  accomplishes  this  feat, 
and  is  capable  of  attachment  to  any  rotary  printing 
machine.  It  prints  numbers  from  1  to  1,000,000 
at,  if  necessary,  twice  the  pace  that  the  fastest 
printing  press  at  present  devised  can  work  it. 

The  St.  James's  Budget  has  recently  appeared  in 
an  enlarged  and  improved  form,  and  teems  with 
illustrations.  The  moment  for  the  change  seems 
to  the  outside  observer  to  have  been  a  singularly 
ill-advised  one,  for,  whereas  for  years  past  there  has 
been  nothing  of  the  kind  but  The  Pall  Mall  Budget, 
The  St.  James's  has  now  to  encounter  the  formid- 
able opposition  of  The  Sketch  and  The  Westminster 
Budget.  It  is  also  rather  curious  that,  so  far  as 
external  appearances  are  concerned,  The  West- 
minster and  The  St.  James's  Budgets  are  scarcely 
distinguishable,  which  must  surely  be  a  mistake 
from  the  point  of  view  of  both. 
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AN  ACROBAT  IN  FIGURES. 

Le  Soleil  de  Dimanche,  Paris. 


$frfj!$mt  FEW  years  ago  there  appeared  among 
'WS^^Mht  advertisements    posted    on  the 

walls  of  Paris  a  picture  of  a  man  wear- 
illpKlf      ing  the  costume  of  a  gymnast.  But 
^P^m      instead  of  dumb-bells  and  Indian  clubs 
he  swung  enormous  numbers.    It  was 
^.  the  first  introduction  to  the  Parisians 

of  Jacques  Inaudi,  one  of  the  present 
novelties  of  the  town. 

This  acrobat  in  figures  is  not  a  Frenchman  by 
birth,  though  a  naturalised  citizen.  He  was  born 
in  Piedmont,  his  parents  being  the  poorest  of 
peasants. 

Inaudi  began  life  by  tending  sheep  on  the 
mountains.  From  sheep -keeping  he  passed  to 
vagabondism,  wandering  from  town  to  town  show- 
ing a  pet  dormouse  whenever  he  could  get  an 
audience,  and  living  by  the  pennies  his  spectators 
threw  him. 

In  the  course  of  his  strolling  Inaudi  crossed  from 
Italy  to  France,  and  presently  made  a  discovery 
which  turned  the  course  of  his  life  into  a  brighter 
channel. 

The  truth  is  that  all  his  days  Inaudi's  head  had 
been  full  of  figures  ;  even  when  he  watched  sheep 
on  the  Italian  mountains  they  had  troubled  him, 
and  they  became  still  more  active  when  he  took  to 
tramping.  And  the  discovery  he  made  was  this  : 
That  these  figures  which  danced  in  his  mind  would 
draw  a  great  many  more  spectators  and  a  great 
many  more  pennies  than  his  dormouse  could  ever 
succeed  in  doing. 

It  was  by  accident  that  he  found  out  their  value. 
Wandering  into  a  restaurant  one  day  he  saw  the 
proprietor  puzzling  over  a  sum.  He  had  written  it 
down  on  the  top  of  the  table  and  was  doing  his  best 
to  solve  it,  but  it  would  not  "come  out  right."  Inaudi 
watched  him  a  few  minutes,  then  he  ventured  to 
speak  : 

"  If  you  wish,  sir,  I'll  do  that  sum  for  you." 
"  You  ?"  cried  the  man,  eyeing  the  ragged  little 
tramp. 

"  Yes,  I,  of  course ;  not  my  dormouse,  certainly," 
laughed  Inaudi. 

"  Try  it,  then,  but  mind  your  ears  if  you  are 
making  fun  of  me,"  and  the  man  offered  him  his 
pencil. 

"  Oh  ! "  cried  Jack,  "  no  pencil  for  me.  I  can't 
read.  I  don't  know  how  to  make  figures  even. 
Head  me  the  numbers." 

The  man  read  them  aloud,  and  in  an  instant,  to 
his  great  astonishment  and  that  of  the  spectators 
who  had  gathered  about,  Inaudi  gave  the  correct 
answer.  Pennies  were  showered  upon  him,  and 
from  that  day  he  became  an  exhibitor  of  numbers 
instead  of  animals. 

His  life,  however,  continued  to  be  strolling,  until 
one  day  a  man  from  Paris  saw  him  and  realised 
that  he  would  be  a  capital  "  card "  in  a  Parisian 
caf<$  or  theatre.  He  brought  Inaudi  to  the  city, 
where  his  extraordinary  power  of  calculating  u  in 
his  mind  "  soon  made  him  a  "  celebrity."    That  was 


twelve  years  ago,  but  to-day  Inaudi  is  more  famous 
than  ever. 

Standing  with  his  back  to  a  blackboard,  Inaudi 
listens  attentively  to  the  questions  which  his 
audience  propounds.  His  assistant  writes  on  the 
board  the  figures  given,  and  they  are  hardly  down 
before  the  calculator  calls  out  the  answer  quite 
correctly. 

For  example,  some  one  asks  him  to  multiply 
653  by  982  ;  instantly,  almost,  he  comes  out  with 
the  answer  641,246. 

He  will  subtract,  divide,  square  and  cube 
numbers,  extract  roots,  all  with  the  same  ease, 
and  never  seeing  the  figures. 

Frequently  the  sums  are  very  complex.  Here  is 
one  propounded  at  the  Sorbonne  : — 

To  find  a  number  of  four  figures,  the  sum  of 
which  is  twenty-five,  the  sum  of  the  digit  in  place 
of  hundreds  and  of  that  in  the  place  of  thousands 
is  equal  to  the  figure  in  ten's  place,  and  the  sum  of 
the  figures  occupying  the  ten's  and  thousand's 
places  is  equal  to  the  figure  standing  in  unit's  place. 
If  you,  besides,  reverse  the  number  it  will  be 
increased  by  8,082. 

Inaudi  gave  the  correct  answer  to  this  in  about 
three  minutes — 1,789. 

He  often  does  two  problems  at  the  same  time, 
talking  as  he  works  them.  Thus,  if  asked  to  cube 
a  number  and  at  the  same  time  to  tell  what  day  of 
the  week  a  certain  date,  as  March  11,  1822,  came 
on,  he  will  answer  :  "  March' 11,  1822,  came  on  Mon- 
day.   A  person  born  on  that  day  has  lived  so  many 

hours  and  so  many  minutes.   The  cube  of  is  so 

and  so."  And,  what  is  most  astonishing,  the  answers 
are  always  exact. 

Similar  to  this  simultaneous  calculation  is  his 
ability  to  count  the  beats  of  two  metrometres  going- 
at  different  speeds.  He  will  tell  how  many  ticks 
each  gives  in  a  minute. 

Another  peculiarity  of  this  calculating  acrobat 
is  the  persistency  with  which  these  figures  stay  in 
his  head.  He  will  repeat  problems  dictated  to  him 
after  the  lapse  of  several  days. 

Inaudi  is  an  intelligent"  little  fellow,  though  in 
no  particular  save  figures  at  all  remarkable.  In 
appearance  his  only  peculiarity  is  the  height  and 
breadth  of  his  forehead. 

How  does  he  make  his  calculations  1 

That  is  what  the  scientists  of  Paris  have  been 
trying  to  find  out. 

Inaudi  explains  very  clearly  his  method  of  work- 
ing problems,  and  it  is  always  an  original  and 
ingenious  method.  For  example,  in  multiplying  he 
goes  from  left  to  right.  Take  the  example  quoted 
above — to  multiply  653  by  982.  His  method  is  as 
follows  : — 

600  by  900—540,000 
600  by  82—  49,200 
982  by  50—  49,100 
982  by     3—  2,946 

641,246 

And  for  all  other  sums  he  has  his  own  way.  The 
mystery  is  how  he  remembers  the  figures  so  per- 
fectly without  seeing  them  and  from  hearing  theru 
read  but  once  rapidly. 
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THE  SEARCH  LIGHT. 


MR.  PHIL  MAY. 

PHIL  Til  AY  commenced  practising 
^^^^^gU    his  profession  about  ten  years  before 
^Ka^^^h    most  young  men  decide  what  par- 
t J^jg^ra*     ticular  walk  of  life  an  all  bountiful 

Providence  has   mapped    out  for 
-Sj^SP^      them.    But  Providence  prompts  his 

chosen  somewhat  earlier  than  he 

does  those  of  more  common  clay,  and 
fhil  May,  who  was  weaned  upon  a  lead  pencil, 
vaved  a  paint  brush  at  an  early  age,  and  made  a 
bayonet  of  his  mahlstick  when  he  was  about  twelve 
years  old.  To  come  more  to  the  point — I  mean  of 
the  memoir,  not  of  the  bayonet — he  commenced 
drawing  pictures  for  the  newspapers  when  he  had 
reached  that  age,  and  the  editors  of  the  newspapers 
published  them. 

How  many  years  before  that  he  amused  himself 
by  making  character-sketches  of  his  elderly 
relations  I  cannot  say,  but  that  he  did  so  is 
absolutely  certain.  The  practice  of  this  infantile 
weakness  resulted  in  his  forsaking  the  provinces  in 
his  fifteenth  year,  and  advancing  upon  London 
with  the  idea  of  taking  the  village  by  storm. 
Possibly  he  didn't  go  the  best  way  to  work  in  the 
first  place,  for  London  is  not  quite  the  kind  of 
place  that  a  more  tutored  campaigner  would 
attempt  to  subdue  armed  only  with  a  few  pence  in 
his  pocket. 

But  Phil  May  had  still  to  discover  this  fact,  and 
besides — was  he  not  buoyed  up  with  the  knowledge 
that  he  had  one  uncle  in  Brixton  and  another  in  the 
north  of  London  ?  "When  you  are  surrounded  by 
relatives  to  this  extent  you  can  easily  wear  a  light 
heart— provided  you  are  fifteen  !  So  thought  the 
artist.  He  arrived  in  London  during  an  autumn 
afternoon,  and  he  tossed  up  which  of  his  uncles  he 
should  visit  first.  Tails  had  it,  and  he  toddled  off 
to  Brixton  and  commenced  inquiring  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  his  missing  relative. 

At  midnight  he  was  still  in  Brixton,  but  his 
efforts  had  not  been  crowned  with  success,  and  in 
disgust  he  retraced  his  steps,  and  inquired  the  short 
cut  to  the  north  of  London.  Mr.  May  forgets  the 
name  of  the  policeman  who  answered  his  inquiry, 
but  whoever  he  was,  he  gave  the  direction  willingly 
enough,  and  Phil  May  set  out  again  with  an  easy 
assurance  that  he  was  on  the  right  track  for  his 
•uncle's  home  at  last. 

At  six  o'clock  next  morning  he  had  exchanged  his 
•silver-headed  walking-stick  for  a  breakfast  of  coffee 
-and  rolls  at  a  perambulating  stall,  and  before  the 
day  was  over  he  had  determined  to  get  back  to 
Fleet  Street  and  let  his  uncles  shift  for  them- 
selves. 

Week  after  week  he  pegged  away  at  his  work, 
but  without  any  result.  Then  he  chanced  to  take 
a  cartoon  to  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  it  was 
accepted.  He  made  several  more  cartoons,  and 
■each  one  appeared  in  the  paper,  but  although  fame 
seemed  to  be  within  his  grasp,  solid  cash  proved  a 
still  more  evasive  bird  to  snare.  For  half-a-dozen 
weeks  he  made  half-a-dozen  sketches,  and  each  time 


he  took  his  sketch  to  the  office  and  had  it  accepted, 
he  tightened  up  his  belt  by  another  hole  and  deter- 
mined to  wait  a  week  longer  before  asking  for  pay- 
ment, which,  by  the  way,  he  has  not  even  to  this 
day  received. 

But  the  dark  days  came  to  an  end  at  last.  Mr. 
Bancroft  saw  a  newspaper  sketch  of  Mr.  May's,  and 
wished  to  purchase  the  original.  The  artist  went 
to  the  editor  and  asked  to  have  it  returned  to  him. 
The  editor  refused,  so  he  sat  down  and  made 
another,  for  which  Mr.  Bancroft  gave  him  five 
pounds.  By  the  end  of  the  week  Mr.  Kussell,  who 
was  then  associated  with  Mr.  Bancroft,  had  intro- 
duced Phil  May  to  the  editor  of  The  St  Stephen'} 
Review,  and  he  filled  that  paper  with  hundreds  of 
humorous  drawings. 

In  1885  he  received  an  offer  from  The  Sydney 
Bulletin  to  join  their  staff,  and  he  went  out  to 
Australia  under  a  three  years'  contract.  Imagine 
his  chagrin,  on  the  day  he  landed  at  Sydney,  upon 
finding  the  drawings  he  had  made  at  twelve  yeaTs 
old  for  a  provincial  journal,  plastered  over  every 
hoarding  and  gatepost  as  an  advertisement  for  a 
theatrical  company,  and  scored  with  the  awful 
announcement,  "Sketched  by  Mr.  Phil  May,  the 
coming  English  artist."  Phil  May  sought  out  the 
manager  of  the  company,  who  had  been  travelling 
with  a  show  in  Yorkshire  six  years  before,  and 
begged  him  to  destroy  the  offending  posters. 

The  manager  remained  obdurate,  and  Phil  wasted 
many  choice  expressions  upon  him  before  an  ar- 
rangement was  arrived  at,  by  which  the  artist  had 
pledged  himself  to  re-draw  every  playbill  that  they 
were  exhibiting. 

That  was  the  first  piece  of  work  Mr.  May  under- 
took under  the  Southern  Cross,  and  he  did  it  before 
he  closed  his  eyes  in  Australia.  For  three  years  he 
drew  many  sketches  weekly  for  The  Bulletin,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  the  proprietors 
offered  to  double  his  salary  if  he  would  remain  with 
them. 

But  if  they  had  offered  to  increase  it  a  hundred- 
fold it  would  still  have  been  declined.  The  yearn- 
ing for  home  had  fastened  itself  on  to  his  soul,  and 
the  feeling  of  regret  in  his  heart  at  losing  the  many 
friends  he  had  made  in  the  New  World  could  not 
stifle  his  craving  to  return  again  to  his  friends  in 
the  Old. 

Since  the  time  of  Mr.  Phil  May's  return  to 
England  there  is  little  to  be  told.  His  career  has 
been  a  topic  of  every-day  conversation  and  remark. 
For  a  time  he  remained  in  Rome  and  in  Paris, 
until  London  claimed  him  for  its  own.  There  was 
no  need  for  him  to  storm  the  citadel,  the  gates 
were  open,  and  he  entered  the  metropolis  to  take 
up  his  position  amongst  the  foremost  black-and- 
white  artists  of  the  day. 

I  would  wish  to  say  much  of  Phil  May's  person- 
ality if  space  permitted,  but  he  has  hundreds  of 
friends  who  will  tell  you  that  he  is  "grit  all 
through."  Moreover,  he  is  that  exceptional  pro- 
duct of  success — a  prince  of  good  fellows,  with  a 
nature  so  fine  that  it  knows  nought  of  jealousy,  and 
a  personality  of  such  charm  that  his  remotest 
acquaintances  find  pleasure  in  watching  e very- 
ad  ranee  he  makes  in  his  artistic  career. 
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THE  FORTY  IMMORTALS. 

Advertiser,    Cannes. 

VERY  now  and  then,  in  walking  about 
Paris,  sometimes  in  the  libraries,  some- 
times in  the  book  shops,  sometimes 
along  the  boulevards,  you  meet  a  man 
with  nothing  particularly  striking  in  his 
appearance,  who  seems,  nevertheless,  to 
attract  universal  attention.  Everyone 
turns  to  look  at  him.  Men  whisper 
-mysteriously  as  he  walks  by.  Women  look  at  him 
admiringly.  And  yet,  for  the  life  of  you,  you  fail  to 
understand  what  there  is  about  the  man  worth 
looking  at. 

He  has  an  austere  face,  his  body  is  bent  at  the 
.shoulders,  he  is  dressed  severely  in  black  and 
attends  to  his  business  quietly,  without  the  least 
disposition  to  assert  himself  or  intrude  upon  other 
people.  He  is  advanced  in  years,  with  hair  grey 
or  silver  white  ;  that  is,  if  he  has  any  hair  left,  for 
very  often  his  head  is  quite  bald. 

You  wonder  who  he  is,  and  ask  someone. 

"He  is  one  of  the  Immortals,"  is  the  answer,  and 
your  informant  points  to  the  little  button  on  the 
lapel  of  the  gentleman's  coat,  which  tells  of  his 
glory. 

Whenever  one  of  these  Immortals  dies,  for  die 
they  do  quite  regularly,  in  spite  of  their  immor- 
tality, there  is  a  great  stir  in  literary  Paris.  A 
great  many  people  pretend  to  be  sorry  the  great 
man  is  dead,  but  they  are  not  really.  In  their 
hearts  they  are  glad,  because  they  say  to  themselves, 
that  now  another  chair  is  vacant  and  somebody 
else  will  have  a  chance. 

No  sooner  is  one  of  the  world-renowned  "forty  " 
laid  away  in  the  cemetery  at  Pere  la  Chaise  than 
the  gossips  in  the  world  of  letters  begin  wagging 
their  tongues  about  his  probable  successor.  There 
are  great  discussions  and  arguments  on  the  subject 
over  the  five  o'clock  absinthe  in  numerous  Bohemian 
-cafes,  and  fair  ladies  in  the  salons  of  the  St.  Germain 
quarter  discuss  the  chances  of  this  one  and  that  one 
with  a  familiarity  which  testifies  to  the  important 
role  women  play  in  securing  the  coveted  places. 

No  one  will  ever  know,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  no  one  will  ever  tell,  just  how  much  a  par- 
ticular candidate  who  has  been  chosen  owed  to  a 
particular  pair  of  bright  eyes  and  to  the  persuasive 
■eloquence  of  a  soft  and  caressing  voice.  That  is 
part  of  the  unwritten  history  of  the  Academy. 

Victor  Hugo  was  defeated  several  times.  There 
y re  usually  a  dozen  aspirants  for  an  empty  chair, 
and  their  life  during  the  canvass — for  they  make  a 
regular  canvass,  just  as  politicians  do — is  a  burden 
to  themselves  and  all  their  friends.  If  it  were  not 
the  custom,  it  would  seem  undignified  for  the  most 
famous  literary  lights  to  be  thus  running  about 
from  house  to  house,  from  one  person  to  another, 
using  such  influences  as  they  possess  with  each  to 
further  the  great  end  in  view,  and  for  the  time 
being  turning  themselves  body  and  soul  into  lite- 
rary wire- pullers. 

Many  of  the  details  of  the  canvass  are  entrusted 
to  their  wives — if  they  have  any — or  to  the  next 
'best  available  female  substitute,  if  they  have  not. 


Of  course,  the  great  points  to  be  assailed  by  the 
respective  applicants  are  the  homes  of  the  men 
who  are  already  Immortals,  and  upon  whose  votes 
will  depend  their  failure  or  success. 

These  venerable  gentlemen  have  to  give  many 
hours  to  receiving  the  various  candidates,  who, 
great  men  though  they  are  already,  and  famous 
and  rich,  present  themselves  with  fluttering  hearts 
at  the  doors  where  they  knock  so  often  in  vain. 

At  last  the  day  of  election  comes,  after  all  this 
talk  and  hope  and  effort,  after  many  jealousies  and 
heart-burnings.  The  Academy  assembles  in  the 
sombre  hall  of  the  Mazarin  Palace  set  aside  for 
important  deliberations.  Its  walls  are  lined  with 
marble  busts  of  Immortals  who  have  passed  away, 
and  over  its  huge  fireplace  hangs  a  painting  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  looks  down,  smiling,  upon 
the  scene.  His  crimson  robes  of  office  brighten 
the  dark  wainscotting  of  the  room,  and  his  won- 
derful eyes  furnish  inspiration  to  his  disciples. 

Sometimes  several  ballots  have  to  be  taken  before 
any  result  is  reached,  a  majority  being  necessary  to 
election.  Each  candidate  is  nominated  by  his 
particular  friends,  and  a  summary  of  the  various 
ballots  is  published  in  the  newspapers,  although  no 
one  knows  just  how  the  votes  were  cast.  The 
result  is  that  the  old  Immortals  are  perfectly  free 
to  play  fast  and  loose  with  their  supposed  proteges, 
if  they  feel  thus  disposed. 

The  announcement  of  the  successful  candidate 
is  the  signal  for  another  commotion  in  the  literary 
world.  Whoever  he  is  there  are  many  who  will 
demonstrate  his  utter  unfitness  for  the  honour,  and 
the  vastly  superior  claims  of  somebody  else.  When 
Zola  was  beaten  recently  for  the  third  time  there 
was  much  hard  feeling  in  Paris  ;  and  such  is  always 
the  case. 

Indeed,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Academy 
frequently  seems  to  make  blundering  selections. 
Some  of  the  greatest  writers  France  has  ever  pro- 
duced have  never  been  elected  to  the  number  of 
Immortals,  although  their  names  will  be,  perhaps, 
more  immortal  than  those  who  refused  them. 
Moliere,  for  instance,  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Academy,  neither  was  Pascal,  neither  was  Des- 
cartes ;  and  to-day,  among  the  living  writers  of  the 
first  rank  who  have  not  been  honoured  by  the 
Academy  may  be  mentioned  Alphonse  Daudet, 
George  Ohnet,  Emile  Zola,  Paul  Bourget,  Guy  de 
Maupassant,  and  Catulle  Mendes. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Academy  has  often  chosen 
men  for  no  other  apparent  reason  than  that  they 
had  riches  or  social  position,  or  that  they  had 
gained  a  certain  eminence  as  compilers  of  dic- 
tionaries or  dry  books  of  reference.  Among  the 
present  members,  M.  de  Freycinet,  although  pro- 
minent as  a  statesman,  has  never  written  anything 
of  consequence,  and  has  little  claim  to  literary 
distinction. 

He  was  successful,  however,  a  few  years  ago 
ag8inst  a  number  of  well-known  writers,  including 
Emik,  Zola.  The  present  "Forty"  also  includes 
the  Due  tt'Aumale,  the  Due  de  Broglie,  the  Due 
d'Audiffret-Pasquier,  and  other  men  with  great 
titles,  but  little  else  to  recommend  them. 
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THE  IRISH  PRIME  MINISTER  OP 
AUSTRIA. 

I  La  Revue  Rose,  Brussels. 


^^g^VERY  member  of  the  Imperial  family 
at  Vienna,  as  well  as  all  the  principal 
•^PH^Sr    members  of  the  official  and  social  world 
^^^^^     of  the  Austrian  capital,  assembled  at 
om?^      the  residence  of  Count  Taaffe,  in  order 
fvfS^       to  congratulate  him  on  the  occasion  of 
ey  his  sixtieth  birthday. 

There  are  few  more  widely-known  or 
more  popular  figures  in  Emperor  Francis  Joseph's 
dominions  than  this  odd-looking  Irish  Viscount, 
who  for  so  many  years  has  held  the  Premiership  of 
the  Austrian  Empire.  Imbued  thoroughly  with 
the  Hapsburg  notions  of  the  Divine  right  of  his 
Imperial  master's  rule,  and  with  all  those  feudal 
ideas  which  have  survived  in  the  Dual  Empire,  he 
has  nevertheless  proved  himself  to  be  a  most 
perfect  master  in  the  art  of  legislative  warfare, 
and  in  the  difficult  task  of  securing  Parliamentary 
majorities  to  endorse  the  policy  which  he  knows  to 
be  that  of  the  Emperor. 

In  other  countries  where  Parliamentary  forms  of 
government  exist,  it  is  the  Prime  Minister,  as  a 
rule,  who  is  subservient  to  the  Parliamentary 
majority. 

In  Austria,  however,  it  is  the  Prime  Minister 
who  renders  the  legislative  majority  submissive  to 
himself.  Allying  himself  permanently  with  none, 
he  avails  himself  of  the  services  first  of  the  one 
and  then  of  the  other,  and  when  taxed  with 
political  inconsistency  replies  that  the  doctrines  of 
both  one  and  the  other  are  indifferent  to  him, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  rendered  serviceable 
in  the  furtherance  of  the  aims  of  the  Emperor, 
whose  wishes  he  alone  consults  and  endeavours  to 
fulfil. 

A  childhood  playmate  of  Francis  Joseph,  who 
addresses  him  by  the  familiar  pronoun  "  thou,"  the 
Count  is  one  of  the  most  peculiar-looking  men  in 
Vienna.  His  head  is  narrow  and  long,  and  he 
wears  his  black  hair  rather  long,  falling  to  the 
collar  of  his  strangely  cut,  old,  grey  frock-coat. 
His  odd-looking  black  silk  hat  is  perched  on  the 
very  back  of  his  head ;  his  features  are  aquiline, 
and  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  he  was  rather  of 
Italian  or  Spanish  than  Irish  descent. 

He  never,  under  any  circumstances,  allows  him- 
self to  be  flurried  or  worried  about  anything,  not 
even  in  the  most  turbulent  sessions  of  the  Austrian 
Diet,  maintaining  throughout  a  high-bred  and 
almost  indolent  repose  and  calm,  lightened  here  and 
there  by  a  trite  remark  or  a  cynical  smile  which 
has  an  astonishing  effect  upon  his  firmest  supporters 
and  bitterest  opposers  alike. 

Of  course  he  proves  a  perfect  gold  mine  to 
the  Vienna  caricaturists,  who  are  never  tired  of 
portraying  both  him  and  his  old  coachman,  who  is 
almost  as  well  known  a  Viennese  character  as  the 
Count. 

This  worthy  Jehu,  who  abuses  and  orders  around 
his  illustrious  master  in  the  most  amusing  fashion, 
has  been  in  his  service  for  thirty  years.  He 
trims  his  hair  in  the  same  peculiar  manner  as  the 


Count,  wears  the  same  kind  of  tile  perched  on  the 
very  back  of  his  head,  and  when  not  in  livery  is 
usually  arrayed  in  one  of  the  Count's  old  grey 
frock-coats. 

Indeed,  the  resemblance  between  master  and  man 
is  so  striking  as  to  be  positively  ludicrous,  and  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  stock  jokes  of  the  Viennese  comic- 
papers. 

Another  member  of  the  Prime  Minister's  house- 
hold who  was  scarcely  less  well  known  than  his 
coachman  was  his  dog  "Moppi,"  the  most  famous 
poodle  in  the  Empire,  and  certainly  more  popular 
than  Prince  Bismarck's  Pteichshund. 

"  Moppi "  was  for  many  years  the  constant  and 
inseparable  companion  of  the  Count,  and  was 
probably  acquainted  with  more  state  secrets  than 
any  other  dog  in  Europe.  For  he  used  to  sit. 
solemnly  on  a  chair  in  a  corner  of  the  Prime 
Minister's  room  at  the  palace,  where  the  Cabinet 
Councils  were  held  and  where  audiences  were 
received,  with  a  look  of  truly  statesman  -  like 
sagacity  on  his  clever  and  intelligent  face. 

Unfortunately,  "  Moppi's "  official  decorum  and 
unimpeachable  conduct  in  official  matters  did  not 
extend  to  his  private  life,  which  was  characterised 
by  numerous  indiscretions  ;  and  as  soon  as  night, 
set  in  "Moppi"  was  wont  to  cast  aside  the  cares  of 
office  and  to  become  one  of  the  gayest  dogs  in 
Vienna. 

It  was  during  one  of  these  midnight  excursions- 
that  he  was  so  mauled  and  torn  by  rival  Don 
Juans  of  the  canine  race,  that  he  succumbed  to  his 
injuries,  although  tenderly  nursed  by  the  Prime- 
Minister  of  Austria  and  by  the  Countess,  who  is  one 
of  the  proudest  and  most  stately  ladies  of  the 
Austrian  Empire. 

"Moppi"  lies  buried  in  one  of  the  prettiest 
corners  of  the  park  surrounding  the  Count's  beau- 
tiful country  seat  at  Ellisch,  and  the  tombstone 
that  marks  his  grave  bears  the  words,  "  Moppi,  the 
favourite  of  all,"  and  is  surrounded  by  a  beautifu* 
bed  of  flowers. 

Count  Taaffe  is  descended  from  Sir  John  Taaffe, 
of  County  Cavan,  in  Ireland,  who  was  raised  to- 
the  peerage  of  the  Emerald  Isle  in  1C28,  under  the 
title  of  Viscount  Taaffe. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  Taaffes  were  re- 
nowned for  their  fidelity  to  the  Crown,  the  second 
Viscount  having  his  estates  confiscated  by  Crom- 
well for  having  espoused  the  cause  of  King 
Charles  L,  while  the  third  was  killed  in  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne,  while  fighting  bravely  in  the  army  of 
King  James. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  latter,  the  Taaffes 
migrated  to  Austria,  where  the  fourth  Viscount 
became  a  Field  Marshal  of  the  Imperial  army  and 
a  Councillor  of  State,  besides  being  created  a  Count 
of  the  Holy  Bom  an  Empire. 

Of  course,  being  an  Irish  peer,  he  is  not  entitled 
to  a  seat  in  the  British  House  of  Lords,  and  hence 
no  necessity  has  ever  arisen  for  his  naturalisation 
as  an  Englishman.  His  name,  however,  figures  on 
the  roll  of  the  Irish  peerage,  and  will  continue  to 
do  so,  even  though  he  does  not  possess  a  single 
rood  of  land  in  the  dominions  of  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria. 
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SOME  ROYAL  ARTISTS- 

Oisoat'-h,  Pittsburg. 


^pgj^'  HE  Queen  of  England  is  a  very  accom- 
%(mM^     plished  amateur  artist.    In  her  early 
J||fs|K     girlhood,  as  the  daughter  of  an  im- 
■53§§|^    poverished  member  of  the  Royal  family, 
^"^^^R    her    education   devolved    upon  her 
'il^ik      motner'  an<*  tlie  Duchess  of  Kent  did 
herself  honour  in  the  execution  of  this 
duty.    This  little  princesses  first  draw- 
ing master  was  Richard  Westall,  an  insignificant 
painter,  but  a  very  fair  draughtsman  and  instructor, 
and  a  very  popular  book  illustrator  in  his  day.  He 
gave  her  her  first  lessons  in  drawing  and  died  the 
year  before  she  ascended  the  throne.    However,  he 
had  laid  a  good  foundation  for  her  art  in  his  early 
lessons  to  her.    He  taught  her  to  draw  accurately, 
and  gave  her  also  instructions  in  etching. 

Later  she  had  the  valuable  advice  of  a  number 
of  eminent  British  artists  like  Sir  Edwin  Landseer, 
Daniel  Maclise,  Sir  David  Wilkie,  Sir  George 
Hayter,  Charles  R.  Leslie,  and  others.  After  her 
marriage  with  Prince  Albert,  who  was  also  an 
amateur  artist,  they  devoted  much  of  their  leisure 
to  painting,  drawing,  and  sketching,  making  little 
sketching  expeditions  out  of  doors,  and  finding 
willing  models  in  their  children.  Indeed  the  record 
of  the  baby  life  of  the  Princess  Victoria  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  is  pictorially  preserved  in  the 
■sketches  of  their  parents. 

A  most  delightful  group,  which  was  etched  by 
the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  together  in  these 
early  years  of  their  union,  shows  the  Princess 
Royal  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  about  a  year  or 
two  of  age  respectively.  The  Princess  is  seated, 
while  her  younger  brother  stands  beside  her.  The 
plate  is  delicately  executed  in  soft  and  flowing 
lines,  and  '  n  the  style  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
who  was  one  of  the  young  Queen's  artistic  friends 
and  suggestor£,  and  who,  indeed,  painted  one  of  the 
best  portraits  of  her  which  exist. 

It  should  be  remarked  here  that  with  but  few 
•exceptions  the  artistic  productions  of  the  Royal 
household  of  England  remain  in  the  private  collec- 
tion of  the  Queen.  Her  own  works  are  never 
shown  in  public,  although  she  has  presented  many 
drawings  and  etchings  to  friends,  and  even  given 
them  to  the  serving-people  at  Osborne,  Windsor, 
and  Balmoral' to  decorate  their  walls  withal.  Some 
of  her  productions  have,  however,  filtered  out  into 
public  channels  from  no  desire  of  her  own. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  a  set  of  etchings  by  her 
were  picked  up  in  the  way  of  trade  by  a  Dublin 
art  dealer.  They  had  been  presented  by  her  to  the 
Countess  of  Charlemont,  whose  husband  had  been 
a  great  art  collector  in  his  day,  and  upon  the 
Countess'  death  had  drifted  into  strange  hands, 
through  which  they  ultimately  found  their  way 
into  the  market. 

People  nowadays  could  scarcely  figure  the  Prince 
of  Wales  as  a  clever  artist,  but  in  1855,  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  he  contributed  a  really  noteworthy 
drawing  to  the  Patriotic  Fund  Exhibition,  where 
it  sold  for  a  considerable  sum  and  passed  into  a 


private  collection,  where  it  yet  remains.  By  com- 
parison with  his  father's  work,  the  Prince's  drawing, 
in  execution  and  spirit,  is  much  superior. 

The  picture  in  present  question  is  called  "  The 
Knight,"  and  represents  a  warrior  in  richly-deco- 
rated armour  of  the  fourteenth  century  standing 
erect,  his  sword  in  hand.  A  hostile  arrow,  shot  by 
some  concealed  foe,  has  just  buried  its  head  in  the 
ground  at  his  feet,  and  he  has  whipped  out  his 
sword,  and  in  a  posture  of  defiance  seeks  to  discover 
the  source  of  attack. 

The  first-born  of  the  Royal  couple,  the  Princess 
Royal,  now  Dowager-Empress  of  Germany,  became 
an  accomplished  artist  under  her  father's  tuition 
She  is  a  painter  of  portraits  and  landscape  of 
genuine  professional  merit,  and  as  a  girl  of  fifteen 
she  sent  to  this  same  Patriotic  Fund  Exhibition  a 
charming  etching  of  a  family  group.  For  many 
years,  while  Crown  Princess  of  Germany,  she  kept 
up  a  studio  in  the  new  palace  at  Potsdam,  where 
she  painted  family  portraits  and  groups,  decorated 
porcelain  and  pottery,  and  practised  modelling  in 
clay  and  wax,  at  which  she  is  also  an  adept. 

Another  contribution  from  the  Royal  family  to 
the  same  exhibition— which  was,  by  the  way, 
organised  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  Crimean  War — was  by  Prince  Alfred, 
now  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  better  known  as  a 
violinist  and  amateur  musician.  He  was  at  that 
time  (1855)  eleven  years  old,  and  his  drawing  shows 
him  to  have  profited  by  his  father's  instructions  in 
graphics  as  well  as  in  musical  art.  It  is  now  in  a 
private  collection  in  England. 

It  is  a  pencil  drawing — an  imaginative  portrait  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  Prince  is  shown  in  Court 
dress,  standing.  He  wears  the  ermine-lined  robe, 
and  in  his  cap  are  the  three  plumes,  which  are  his 
insignia,  fastened  with  a  jewelled  button.  His 
sword  sways  at  a  jewelled  shoulder  belt,  and  he  is 
booted  and  spurred.  In  the  background  is  seen  a 
castle,  from  the  flagstaff  of  which  floats  the  English 
royal  standard. 

The  Princess  Louise,  Marchioness  of  Lome,  is 
the  most  enthusiastic  artist  in  the  Royal  family. 
She  began  by  studying  modelling  and  sculpture 
and  remains  largely  devoted  to  this  branch  of 
art.  But  she  is  also  skilled  as  a  painter,  especially 
in  water-colours,  and  is  a  famous  originator  of 
designs  for  art  needlework. 

The  late  Joseph  E.  Boehm  was  her  instructor 
in  sculpture,  and  she  was,  indeed,  employed  upon 
a  model  in  clay  in  his  studio  at  the  time  of  his 
sudden  death  recently.  She  has  made  busts  in 
marble  of  the  Queen  and  of  her  brothers  and 
sisters,  which  occupy  conspicuous  places  in  the 
Royal  collection  and  are  capital  portraits. 

When  she  accompanied  the  Marquis  of  Lome 
to  Canada  upon  his  appointment  to  the  Governor- 
Generalship  she  took  up  painting,  and  in  land- 
scape and  figure  subjects  she  achieved  a  marked 
success.  At  this  time  she  commenced  the  com- 
position of  the  illustrations  to  her  husband's 
poems,  which  have  since  been  published,  and 
which,  while  they  did  not  openly  parade  her 
name,  were  well  known  to  be  the  product  of  her 
pencil. 
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fage  of  farse. 


ELF  SONG. 


Milwaukee. 


Barnuel  Mintum  Peck,  in  Peck's  Sun, 

I  twist  the  toes  of  the  birds  a-doze 

I  tickle  the  dew-bells  bright ; 
I  chuck  the  chin  of  the  dimpled  rose 

Till  she  laughs  in  the  stars'  dim  light. 
The  glow-worm's  lamp  I  hide  in  the  damp 

I  steal  the  wild  bee's  sting  ; 
I  pinch  the  toad  till  his  legs  are  a-cramp, 

And  clip  the  beetle's  wing. 
Oh,  ho  !  Oh,  hey  ! 
My  pranks  I  play 

With  never  a  note  of  warning. 

I  set  a  snare  for  the  moonbeams  fair 

All  wrought  of  spider-web  twine  ; 
I  tangle  the  naughty  children's  hair 

In  a  snarl  of  rare  design. 
I  flit  through  the  house  without  any  noise, 

There's  never  an  elf  so  sly  ; 
I  break  the  toys  of  bad  little  boys 

And  the  cross  little  girls  who  cry. 
Oh,  hey  !  Oh,  ho! 
I  work  them  woe 

Till  crows  the  cock  in  the  morning. 


MEASURING  THE  BABY. 

jimma  Alice  Bro\*-r,  in  Telegraph,  Portsmouth. 

We  measured  the  riotous  baby 

Against  the  cottage  wall ; 
A  lily  grew  on  the  threshold, 

And  the  boy  was  just  as  tall ; 
A  royal  tiger  lily, 

With  spots  of  purple  and  gold, 
A.nd  a  heart  like  a  jewelled  chalice, 

The  fragrant  dew  to  hold. 

His  eyes  were  wide  as  bluebells, 

His  mouth  like  a  flower  unblown. 
Two  little  bare  feet,  like  funny  white  mice, 

Peeped  out  from  his  snowy  gown  ; 
And  we  thought,  with  a  thrill  of  rapture 

That  yet  had  a  touch  of  pain, 
When  June  rolls  around  with  her  roses, 

We'll  measure  the  boy  again. 

Ah,  me  !  in  a  darkened  chamber, 

With  the  sunshine  shut  away, 
Through  tears  that  fell  like  a  bitter  rain, 

We  measured  the  boy  to-day  ; 
And  the  little  bare  feet,  that  were  dimpled 

And  sweet  as  a  budding  rose, 
Lay  side  by  side  together 

In  the  hush  of  a  long  repose. 


Up  from  the  dainty  pillow, 

White  as  the  risen  dawn, 
The  fair  little  face  lay  smiling, 

With  a  light  of  heaven  thereon  ; 
And  the  dear  little  hands,  like  rose-leaves 

Dropped  from  a  rose,  lay  still, 
Never  to  snatch  at  the  sunshine 

That  crept  to  the  shrouded  sill. 

We  measured  the  sleeping  baby 

With  ribbons  white  as  snow, 
For  the  shining  rosewood  casket 

That  waited  him  below  ; 
And  out  of  the  darkened  chamber 

We  went  with  a  childless  moan — 
To  the  height  of  the  sinless  angels 

Our  little  one  had  grown. 

MARIGOLD. 

World,  London. 

Silent  we  watched  the  lights  of  Florence  glow 
Starlike  across  the  spreading  purple  plain 

One  springtide  night,  a  few  short  months  ago — 
An  age  in  bitter  pain. 

Within  a  wild-rose  clump  a  nightingale 

Poured  out  the  passion  of  its  throbbing  heart ; 

I  held  your  tiny  hand,  our  faces  pale — 
We  had  but  met  to  part. 

And  leaning  'gainst  the  marble  terrace  wall, 
I  saw  a  mist  of  tears  bedim  your  eyes, 

As,  listening  to  the  song-bird's  plaintive  call, 
Our  hearts  grew  sadly  wise. 

We  did  not  dare  to  speak,  but  parted  so 

With  trembling  clasped  hands,  and  one  faint  kiss, 

As  pure  as  is  the  undisturbed  snow 
That  lies  on  buried  bliss. 

Twas  but  a  year  ago.    Last  night  we  met, 

Divided  by  a  narrow  wedding-ring  ; 
You  proudly  wore  a  jewelled  coronet, 

A  coldly  glittering  thing. 

The  Lancers  played  the  sad  Consortion, 
The  music  wailed,  and  sobbed,  and  sighed 

Like  those  lost  lovers,  Dante  drew,  and  then 
It  softly  ceased  and  died. 

And  in  the  sudden  hush  our  glances  crossed, 

Your  fingers  scarce  could  hold  your  white  bouquet 

Doubtless  you  dreamed  of  what  your  gems  had  cost 
As  we  both  turned  away. 

Remembering  each  that  kiss  amid  the  gloom 

At  San  Dominico  above  the  vale, 
When,  near  the  odorous  copse  of  briar-bloom, 

We  heard  the  nightingale. 
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Stones  and  Oettera!  Artiolas. 


SOME  QUEER  NERVE  COMPLAINTS. 

Le  Siecle,  Paris. 

^^^^^^EDICAL  statistics  show  that  nerve 
|!mS8IS§hP  complaints  are  greatly  on  the  in- 
sIbu/Au^v*  crease.  "Nervousism,"  to  use  a  word 
£®§fga§®',i  which  has  been  coined  to  express 
^^S^^fJ    nerve  complaints  generally,  is  the 

•W^^^      characteristic  malady  of  our  time  ! 

*  It  is  especially  noticeable  in  large 
towns,  among  those  who  iead  seden- 
tary or  idle  lives. 

It  attacks  the  feminine  sex  chiefly,  and,  if  we 
believe  what  specialists  say,  the  women  of  to-day 
are  more  nervous,  more  susceptible,  and  impres- 
sionable, and  of  a  less  gentle  and  even  disposition 
than  those  of  former  times. 

Nervous  manifestations  are  extremely  varied, 
from  irritability  upwards,  but  there  is  quite  a  series 
of  nervous  troubles  which  border  on  the  realms  of 
psychology  and  are  curious  from  several  points  of 
view. 

These  are  the  troubles  of  fear,  the  dread  of 
some  object  which  is  altogther  inoffensive,  but 
which  nevertheless  produces  a  painful  impression 
which  it  is  difficult,  in  many  cases  exceedingly 
difficult,  to  overcome. 

Probably  the  chief  of  these  phobias  is  the  fear 
of  space,  or  agoraphobia.  The  person  attacked  by 
it  experiences  either  a  kind  of  uneasiness  or  even 
an  absolute  difficulty  when  he  has  to  cross  a  large 
square,  or  market  place,  or  a  wide  street  if  there 
are  but  few  people  about. 

He  is  seized  with  a  sensation  of  fear,  he  feels 
oppressed,  bewildered,  his  heart  beats  quickly,  he 
shudders,  turns  pale  and  red  by  turns,  and  his  legs 
tremble.  At  times  the  sensation  of  fear  is  so  great 
that  he  becomes  quite  incapable  of  taking  a  step 
forward  and  feels  much  the  same  as  we  do  in  a 
dream  when  we  wish  to  fly  from  some  danger  and 
cannot  move  our  legs.  This,  for  some  unaccountable 
reason,  would  appear  to  be  more  common  in  the 
day-time  than  at  night. 

The  person  who  suffers  from  agoraphobia  is  not 
really  afraid,  he  knows  very  well  that  th^re  is 
nothing  to  fear,  but  he  cannot  master  the  impres- 
sion which  takes  possession  of  him.  In  one  case  a 
young  man,  suffering  from  this  complaint,  had  to 
cross  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  Paris,  to  go  to  work; 
every  morning  when  he  started  on  his  journey  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  overcome  this  feeling  and 
boldly  took  a  few  steps  across  the  Place  ;  but  his 
fears  got  the  better  of  him  and  he  hastily  made  his 
way  back  to  the  pavement  to  go  all  round  instead 
of  crossing. 

This  complaint  is  more  common  than  might  be 
upposed.     Many  sufferers  contrive  to  hide  the 


truth  from  their  friends  by  various  expedients,  and 
a  long  article  could  be  written  about  the  stratagems 
adopted.  It  is  not  a  very  serious  complaint  although 
decidedly  inconvenient. 

Other  people  fear  crowds;  if  they  find  themselves 
suddenly  surrounded  by  several  people,  or  stopped 
in  their  walk  by  some  obstacle,  such  as  waiting  for 
a  procession  to  pass,  a  thrill  of  pain  goes  through 
them,  they  feel  as  though  they  were  stifling  for 
want  of  air  and  occasionally  this  feeling  is  so 
strong  that  it  causes  them  to  go  off  into  a  dead 
faint. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  people  who  cannot 
be  left  by  themselves  in  a  room  without  becoming 
timid,  and  the  least  noise  irritates  them  and  makes 
them  look  around  in  a  scared  manner  which  seems 
absurd  to  those  not  afflicted  with  this  nerve  trouble. 
This  is  quite  distinct  from  the  fear  of  danger ; 
brave  men  suffer  from  it.  This  trouble  is  called 
monophobia. 

A  trouble  somewhat  analogous  to  the  last  is  that 
of  persons  who  have  a  fear  of  travelling  alone  ; 
they  must  have  someone  with  them,  even  a  child  or 
a  dog. 

This  fear  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
peculiar  feeling  experienced  by  those  quite  unac- 
customed to  travelling  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  often 
the  result  of  too  much  travelling,  as  railway  guards 
and  others  suffer  from  it. 

The  fear  of  catching  certain  diseases  must  also  be 
classed  among  these  peculiar  nerve  complaints. 
People  who  have  such  a  dread  of  a  certain  disease 
often  fall  ill  of  it  simply  through  their  unjustified 
fear.  Specialists  give  this  trouble  the  name  of 
pathophobia. 

Another  trouble,  a  very  common  one,  is  what 
may  be  called  the  "doubt  complaint ;"  it  is  chiefly 
noticed  in  young  men  and  women.  It  consists  in 
a  dread  of  committing  some  error  ;  those  affected 
hesitate  to  take  any  step,  however  unimportant, 
the  spirit  of  enterprise,  of  initiative,  entirely  dis- 
appears, they  make  all  sorts  of  inquiries  before 
doing  anything  and  take  so  long  to  consider,  that 
the  opportunity  is  past  before  they  have  arrived 
at  a  decision. 

Sometimes  this  lack  of  the  spirit  of  initiative  is 
the  result  of  too  strict  training,  but  this  cannot 
account  for  all  the  cases  which  come  under  the 
notice  of  experts.  It  is  a  nerve  trouble  which 
seriously  handicaps  the  person  who  happens  to  be 
afflicted  with  it. 

Nerve  troubles  are  rarely  cured  by  forcible 
means;  the  sufferer  must  be  dealt  with  gently,  and 
efforts  made  to  effect  a  cure  by  strengthening  the 
system,  for  a  lowness  of  "tone"  is  the  chief  cause 
of  all  these  phobias,  which  are  aggravated  by  delay 
in  treatment. 
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"THE  TWO  TWINS" 

tV^f^       Argonaut,    St.  Francisco. 

figgiplpHE  twins  were  having  a  great  time  of  it 
•fflZ^^    in  their  own  Apache  way.    The  world 
SRffifjMBr*    maY  seem  big  to  a  white  boy  of  ten, 
but  it  is  all  out  of  doors  to  the  brown 
boy  of  the  desert,  and  especially  if 
^v^fe^l     there  are  two  of  him  ;  and  most  especi- 
^^^.*      ally  after  a  raid  such  as  there  had 
been  that  morning,  when  the  white 
folks'    blood    had   flowed    as  freely 
as  water.    For  be  it  known  that,  because  of 
the  raid,  there  were  wonderful  new  things  to  play 
with— the  things  that  the  white  children's  father 
had  bought  for  his  little  ones  last  Christmas. 

It  was  evident  that  the  whole  Thacker  family 
had  been  "  cleaned  out."  The  Thackers  had  known 
that  Geronimo  had  left  the  reservation,  and  was 
tearing  off  scalps  all  over  the  country  ;  but  they 
had  watched  for  him  until  they  had  grown  weary, 
and  in  the  early  morning,  when  one  sleeps  so 
soundly  on  the  desert,  they  had  been  pounced 
upon  with  true  Apache  fairness,  and  had,  to  all 
appearance,  been  wiped  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Of  course  the  twins  had  not  actually  participated 
in  the  slaughter.  They  had  been  over  the  ridge 
with  Squaw  Mary,  their  mother,  when  it  happened ; 
but  Father  Jose  had  had  a  big  bloody  hand  in  it, 
so  it  was  all  in  the  family.  And  when  the  loot  be- 
gan the  twins  were  not  far  away,  and  they 
..scampered  in  among  the  ruins  with  the  rest  of  the 
braves  and  took  what  they  wanted. 

So  now  they  were  making  merry  in  Coyote  can- 
yon, half  a  mile  from  the  ash-pile  that  had  once 
been  the  Thacker  cabin,  tooting  little  dead  Johnny's 
trumpet,  and  shaking  the  baby's  rattle,  while  they 
flung  bits  of  poor  Mrs.  Thacker's  finery  to  the 
breeze.  A  strip  of  the  dead  woman's  pink  ribbon 
was  tied  around  each  bare  brown  waist,  and  to  it 
hung  a  silver-plated  table  knife. 

And  they  danced  and  yelled,  and  tooted,  and 
rattled  as  only  ten-year-old  Apaches  can,  telling 
each  other  over  and  over  again  that  the  white  folks 
were  all  dead — all  dead,  and  that  the  brave  Indians 
ruled  the  whole  world. 

But  they  were  not  all  dead— not  quite.  Up 
behind  that  rock,  twenty  feet  from  where  they 
stood,  lay  John  Thacker  himself,  with  a  bullet  in 
his  leg  and  a  great  black  hate  in  his  heart,  that 
alternated  there  with  a  terrible  rawness  that  was 
the  rawer  because  it  was  so  very  new.  It  was  all 
so  frightfully  fresh,  this  awful  scourge  that  had 
made  raw  his  heart — all  so  frightfully  fresh  and 
new.  If  it  were  only  the  end  of  next  month.  But 
it  was  now.  It  must  still  be  present  to  him,  and 
perhaps  forever,  that  awful  picture.  It  was  still 
before  his  eyes — he  could  see  nothing  else. 

"And  it  ran  down  her  side — poor  dead  Barb'ra's 
side— the  blood  of  the  poor  little  baby.  And  then 
they — they're  all  dead  now — all  five  of  my 
darlings." 

Oh,  how  eye-searing  was  the  picture,  all  set  in 
red!  Even  when  he  covered  his  eyes  there  was 
still  before  them  that  red.  The  whole  world  was 
red. 


The  sun  crept  around  the  edge  of  the  rock  an 
stabbed  down  upon  his  naked  head  and  neck.  H 
moved  a  little  further  aside,  and,  moving  the  corne 
of  his  eye  took  in  the  twins.    They  were  so  near  a 
hand  and  so  unmistakably  Apache  that  another 
shiver  shot  through  him.  It  was  only  for  an  instant 
that  his  vision  cleared,  and  then  the  red  danced 
before  him  in  great  waves  and  blotches,  and  it  was 
some  little  time  before  he  could  see  the  small 
Indians  again.    But  unwinking  stares  and  keenly 
shot  glances  did  clear  things  up  again,  and  he  saw 
that  the  dread  enemy  was  before  him,  and  making 
merry  after  their  feast  of  blood. 

"Why,  it's  them  two  twins  of  old  Mary's,"  he 
said. 

Then  his  leg  drew  up  suddenly,  for  a  great  throb 
of  pain  shot  through  it  and  made  him  wince  and 
groan. 

"  Wal,  they're  jest  ordinary,  common  Apaches," 
he  remembered,  "  and  it  won't  be  more'n  a  year  or 
two  before  they'll  be  shootin'  and  cuttin'  white 
folks." 

He  slid  the  barrel  of  his  rifle  over  his  body, 
turned  a  little  on  his  left  side,  his  elbow  resting 
on  the  ground.  The  black,  stubby  barrel  grated 
along  the  lip  of  rock,  sidling  and  dipping  until  the 
pin-point  sight  stood  precisely  on  a  fine  imaginary 
line  running  from  the  man's  right  eye  to  the 
nearest  twin's  brown  breast.  The  boy  was  blowing 
the  trumpet  in  a  desultory  way,  the  newness  of 
the  thing  having  worn  off.  His  black  eyes  were 
dancing  under  the  tangled  mat  of  biack  hair  that 
crowned  his  ugly  little  head.  In  those  eyes  the 
man  behind  the  rock  saw  the  same  light  that  he 
had  seen  in  the  eyes  of  the  slayer  that  morning, 
and  his  cheek  hugged  the  butt  of  the  rifle  lovingly, 
while  his  forefinger  reached  forward  an  inch  and 
hovered  above  the  trigger. 

That  the  boy  should  still  have  stood  there  un- 
harmed at  the  end  of  a  minute  was  as  astonishing 
to  the  man  as  it  would  have  been  to  any  onlooker 
who  knew  what  was  in  his  heart  and  could  see  the 
raw  of  it  reflected  in  those  blood-shot  eyes.  It  was 
only  the  crook  of  a  finger  and  the  boy  would  be 
out  of  the  way  and  another  bullet  would  be  ready 
for  his  brother. 

But  even  as  the  tip  of  the  finger  moved  the 
fraction  of  an  inch  and  rested  lightly  upon  the 
trigger  there  was  a  sharp  whirr  in  the  bunch  of 
sage  at  the  Apaches'  side  and  the  thick  head  of  a 
rattlesnake  circled  slowly  out  and  stopped  in  the 
centre  of  the  coil  like  the  tongue  of  a  Q. 

"Just  ready  to  strike,"  thought  Thacker,  "and 

save  me  the  trouble  and  the  .    But  'Paches 

generally  knows  'nough  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of 
rattlers.  The  trumpet  must  have  drowned  the 
warn  in'." 

The  snake's  head  swayed  a  little,  and  a  breeze 
moved  the  leaves  of  the  sage-clump  lightly.  Then 
a  figure  stole  across  the  canyon  and  drew  near  the 
boy.  The  young  savage  saw  it,  but  he  paid  no  heed. 
It  was  only  his  mother,  and  he  held  her  in  the  con- 
tempt that  all  Apaches  hold  women.  Squaw  Mary 
was  as  squat  and  dirty  as  any  desert  native,  and 
her  stone  jug  of  a  face  could  be  read  no  easier. 
But  something  of  expression  had  come  to  her  as  sh^ 
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sprang  over  the  grey  sand.  She  had  seen  the  rattle- 
snake. 

The  man  behind  the  rock  saw  the  look,  and  saw 
that  the  flame  of  death  would  flash  from  the  sage- 
clump  before  she  could  snatch  the  boy  away,  for  he 
seemed  deaf  to  all  signs  and  was  bent  only  on 
showing  his  mother  how  he  could  shiver  the  air 
with  that  wonderful  horn. 

By  moving  the  muzzle  of  the  rifle  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  it  covered  the  fangy  knob  that  stuck  from  out 
the  coil.  Thacker  knew  that  the  death-stroke  would 
come  the  instant  the  boy  should  move  his  foot,  and 
that  all  the  mother's  effort  would  go  for  naught.  She 
was  close  on  now,  panting  and  holding  out  her  hands, 
while  the  big  bead-eyes  under  the  thick  black  hair 
were  full  of  mother-love  and  mother-fear. 

"  Zip  ! "  went  Thacker's  lead,  and  down  fell  the 
"  rattler's  "  head,  while  the  coil  writhed  in  the  sand. 

Squaw  Mary  grasped  the  boy's  arm,  and  shook 
him  as  if  rousing  him  from  sleep,  glancing,  mean- 
while, toward  the  rock  from  which  the  rifle-smoke 
drifted  sharply  away.  Then  she  reached  for  the 
other  twin,  and,  knocking  their  black  heads  to- 
gether in  her  rush,  she  ran  them  down  the  canyon 
and  out  of  sight  behind  a  wall  of  rocks. 

And  then  Thacker  saw  what  he  had  done,  and 
knew  his  life  hung  on  an  Apache's  sense  of  grati- 
tude. Well,  he  had  snatched  a  human  being  out  of 
a  deadly  danger,  and — again  the  picture  took  on 
that  awful  red.    His  darlings,  his  own— all  dead. 

The  afternoon  wore  away,  and  the  welcome  dark- 
ness in  which  he  would  drag  himself  forth  and  away 
to  ranch  thirteen  was  gathering  at  last.  Yes,  he 
could  go  even  now,  for  there  was  a  deep  shadow  on 
the  side  of  the  canyon  where  he  lay,  and  it  would  be 
hard  even  for  Apache  eyes  to  see  a  man  in  dark 
clothes  crawling  along  on  the  brown  rocks.  He 
buckled  on  his  cartridge-belt,  took  another  twist  in 
the  improvised  tourniquet  he  had  fastened  so  tightly 
to  his  leg  just  above  the  bullet  hole,  grasped  his 
Winchester,  and  raised  himself  upon  his  knees. 
Then  he  paused.  Could  they  see  him  ?  He  might 
be  a  human  blur  on  the  side  of  the  rock,  but  there 
would  be  enough  for  a  "sight" — all  an  Apache 
needed.  The  mere  blur,  the  mere  scratch,  was 
enough  for  a  "  sight." 

"  'Shaw  !  I'm  getting  as  skerry  as  a  woman. 
It's  all  nonsense,"  he  thought. 

He  put  one  hand  upon  the  sand  to  crawl  forth. 
The  sharp  voice  of  a  rifle  spoke  abruptly,  and  he 
felt  a  brisk  pinch  in  his  shoulder  where  the  bullet 
struck.  He  dodged  down  again  behind  the  rocks, 
but  not  too  quickly  to  see  dark  forms  rushing 
toward  him.  He  pressed  closely  down  against  the 
earth  and  tried  to  slip  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder,  but 
the  right  hand  was  as  heavy  as  lead,  and  as  prickly 
as  if  it  clutched  a  battery  pole.  His  left  hand- 
that  was  free,  and  he  grasped  the  handle  of  the 
revolver  in  his  belt. 

But  there  was  a  tight  grip  on  his  arm,  and  an 
Apache  knife  glittered  before  his  eyes.  How  large 
it  seemed,  how  keen  of  edge.  Just  as  it  was  drawn 
across  his  throat  a  head  bent  over  from  behind  the 
dark  forms  that  held  him  down,  and  he  saw  in  the 
starlight  the  stolid,  stone-jug  face  of  Squaw  Mary. 
At  her  side  stood  the  "  two  twins." 


THE  JOLT  CURE. 


O  Seculo, 


Lisbon. 


MONG  all  the  methods,  more  or  less 
singular  in  appearance,  employed  in 
the  treatment  of  maladies  arising  from 
weakness  of  the  nervous  system,  there 
are  few  more  original  than  that 
adopted  with  considerable  success  by 
Dr.  Charcot  of  the  Salputriere  Asylum 
in  Paris.  It  may  be  described  as  the 
Jolt  Cure. 

There  is  a  complaint  known  to  the  Faculty  as 
paralysis  agitans,  and  to  ordinary  people  as  shaking 
2~>alsy.  It  is  characterised  by  violent  shaking  of 
the  hands,  a  bent  attitude,  and  at  times  an  inability 
to  walk.    It  often  deprives  the  sufferer  of  sleep. 

Some  time  ago  Professor  Charcot  learned  from 
one  or  two  people  attacked  with  this  complaint 
that  a  long  journey  in  a  train  or  a  carriage  afforded 
them  great  relief. 

At  the  end  of  a  day's  travelling  they  felt  so  much 
better  that  it  really  seemed  as  if  they  were  well 
again  ;  unlike  ordinary  travellers,  these  poor 
people  felt  fresher  and  brighter  when  they  left  the 
conveyance  than  when  they  entered  it. 

This  information,  gathered  from  different  sources 
but  always  the  same,  was  not  lost  on  Dr.  Charcot, 
who  evolved  from  it  his  original  method  of  treat- 
ment. As  it  was  quite  out  of  the  question  to  send 
his  patients  on  long  railway  journeys  every  few 
clays,  or  to  make  them  pass  a  day  now  and  then  in 
an  omnibus,  he  had  an  armchair  made  which  was 
kept  continually  in  motion  by  means  of  an  electric 
coil,  and  the  patients  who  sat  in  it  were  subjected 
to  a  series  of  jolts  far  worse  than  any  they  were 
likely  to  experience  in  any  conveyance  except, 
perhaps,  a  builder's  springless  cart. 

To  a  healthy  person  such  jolts  would  be  unbear- 
able, but  the  effect  on  the  patients  of  Dr.  Charcot 
was  surprising  ;  at  the  end  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  of  this  treatment  the  patient's  limbs  were 
under  control,  the  usual  feeling  of  fatigue  dis- 
appeared, and  sleep  was  once  more  unbroken.  The 
repetition  of  this  treatment  for  a  time,  depending 
upon  the  gravity  which  the  complaint  had  assumed, 
restores  the  sufferer  to  health. 

The  jolt  cure  is  not  confined  to  this  complaint, 
but  can  be  applied  with  good  results  in  a  large 
number  of  nervous  disorders. 

Three  other  specialists,  working  on  the  same 
principle,  have  invented  a  vibrating  helmet  for 
the  use  of  persons  suffering  from  severe  nervous 
headaches,  neuralgia,  etc.  It  resembles  a  fireman's 
helmet  in  shape,  and  is  formed  of  strips  of  steel 
which  can  be  arranged  to  fit  the  head  firmly  (but 
not  uncomfortably). 

At  the  top  of  the  helmet  is  a  small  electric  motor, 
of  special  construction,  for  alternating  current ; 
slight  shocks  are  communicated  to  the  patient's 
skull,  and  at  the  same  time  a  small  disc  is  made  to 
revolve  rapidly,  producing  a  humming  noise  which, 
in  conjunction  with  the  shocks,  causes  the  sufferer 
to  become  drowsy.  The  helmet  is  then  taken  off,  a 
refreshing  sleep  follows,  and  the  patient  awakes 
uitvih  :  etter,  if  not  quite  relieved. 

\ 
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HOW  VICTORIES  ARE  WON. 

From  the  Evening  Standard,  London. 


PHE  art  of  winning  battles  is  a  phrase  as 
old  as  the  times  of  Alexander,  Han- 
nibal, and  Cassar,  but  opinions  differ 
as  to  what  it  consists  in,  and  as  to 
how  victories  after  all  are  gained. 
v  Some  attribute  the  art  to  the  strate- 
gical skill  of  the  general  in  drawing 
his  opponent  into  a  false  position,  or 
in  bringing  an  overwhelming  part  of 
his  army  to  bear  on  the  weaker  numbers  of  his 
adversarj^.  Others  identify  it  with  the  tactical 
ability  of  the  commander  in  arranging  his  troops 
on  the  field  of  battle  and  in  making  his  dispositions, 
while  many  have  thought  that  victories  are  less 
due  to  the  direction  of  the  general  than  to  the 
superior  courage  and  superior  weapons  of  the 
private  soldier. 

In  view  of  this  difference  of  opinion  it  is  inter- 
esting to  learn  that  Lord  Roberts,  on  the  eve  of 
giving  up  his  command  in  India,  made  a  very  clear 
pronouncement  on  the  subject,with  special  reference 
to  the  conditions  of  modern  war  as  modified  by 
the  use  of  magazine  rifles  and  smokeless  powder. 
His  opinion,  so  briefly  put,  is  that  victories  will  be 
won  in  the  future  as  they  have  been  in  the  past  by 
accurate  marksmanship  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers, 
and  that  that  army  will  be  most  formidable  which 
attains  the  highest  ratio  of  fatal  shots  to  expendi- 
ture of  cartridges. 

In  support  of  this  view,  and  as  a  sort  of  text  for 
the  remainder  of  his  remarks,  Lord  Roberts  quotes 
from  the.  Memoirs  of  Baron  de  Marbot,  recently 
published,  in  which  that  general,  who  was  chief  of 
the  staff  to  Massena  and  other  generals,  says,  with 
regard  to  the  French  reverses  in  the  Peninsula  at 
the  hands  of  Wellington,  "In  my  opinion  the 
principal  cause  of  our  reverses,  though  one  which 
has  never  been  pointed  out  by  any  soldier  who  has 
written  on  the  Peninsular  War,  was  the  immense 
superiority  of  the  British  Infantry  in  accurate 
shooting,  a  superiority  which  arises  from  their 
frequent  exercise  at  the  targets." 

Notwithstanding  the  improvement  in  firearms 
the  unprofessional  reader  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  proportion  of  casualties  to  the  number  of 
rounds  expended  has  not  increased  since  the 
Peninsular  and  Napoleonic  wars.  Statistics  do  not 
exist,  unfortunately,  as  to  the  quantity  of  ammuni- 
tion expended  during  those  earlier  struggles ;  but 
Lord  Roberts  quotes  figures  to  show  that  some  of 
the  battles  were  the  most  sanguinary  in  history, 
and  far  exceeded  in  proportional  loss  those  of 
recent  wars. 

For  instance,  of  the  total  number  of  combatants 
engaged,  the  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  at  Marengo 
was  one-fourth,  at  Austerlitz  one-seventh,  at  Jena 
one-sixth,  at  Eylau,  Salamanca,  Borodino — three 
most  hardly-contested  battles — one  third,  and  at 
the  siege  of  Delhi,  in  1857,  about  the  same. 

At  Waterloo  the  English  loss  was  one-fifth,  that 
of  the  French  being  still  unascertained.  The  great 
battles  of  the  last  generation  have  beer,  far  less 
sanguinary.     At  Magenta  and  Sc-fc-iiiO  *&*  loss 


was  only  one-eleventh  ;  at  Sadowa  one-fifteenth,  at 
AVorth,  one-eighth  ;  and  at  the  so-called  dreadful 
battle  of  Gravelotte  only  one-eleventh. 

As  Lord  Roberts  says,  "  It  would  seem  that  since 
the  introduction  of  modern  rifles  the  larger 
quantities  of  ammunition  expended  have  not 
produced  any  commensurate  effect."  The  same 
conclusion  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  returns  of  the 
cartridges  expended,  so  far  as  trustworthy  statistics 
exist  upon  the  subject. 

During  the  Franco- German  war  the  12th  German 
Army  Corps  fired  only  an  average  of  eleven  rounds 
per  man,  whereas  the  French  used  up  as  much  as 
from  90  to  108  rounds,  and  sometimes  had  to  retire 
because  they  had  exhausted  their  ammunition. 
During  the  siege  of  Plevna  the  Russians,  numbering 
160,000,  fired  10,000,000  rounds,  while  70,000  Turks 
discharged  not  fewer  than  15,000,000  rounds,  the 
total  number  of  killed  and  wounded  among  the 
former,  being  40,000,  and  among  the  latter,  30,000. 

Lord  Roberts  remarks  that,  leaving  out  of 
account  the  losses  caused  by  the  200,000  rounds 
fired  by  the  Russian  artillery,  and  the  80,000  by  the 
Turkish,  these  figures  give  an  average  of  nearly 
360  rifle  shots  to  each  casualty.  Military  experts 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  efficacy  of 
rifle  fire,  even  at  short  ranges,  is  not  more  than  one 
per  cent. 

This  fact  gives  the  British  Army  a  great  oppor- 
tunity of  supplying  its  smallness  of  numbers  by 
superiority  in  shooting,  which,  when  the  longbow 
was  the  national  weapon,  turned  the  day  at  Cressy, 
Poitiers,  and  Agincourt,  and  which,  when  Brown 
Bess  was  wielded  by  Wellington's  veterans,  pre- 
vailed over  the  best  troops  and  marshals  of  France, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Baron  de  Marbot. 

Lord  Roberts  says  that  if  the  British  soldiers 
could  be  so  trained  as  to  make  it  certain  that  one 
shot  in  twenty  would  reach  its  billet,  our  army 
might  be  pronounced  five  times  as  formidable  as 
any  Continental  army  had  yet  shown  itself. 

Lord  Roberts,  like  every  other  great  military 
authority,  is  cautious  in  expressing  a  definite 
opinion  as  to  what  he  thinks  the  effect  of  those 
innovations  will  be  in  future  wars,  but  he  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  "  in  a  conflict  between  approxi- 
mately equal  numbers  the  advantage  would  seem 
rather  to  lie  with  the  defence,  assuming  the  troops 
on  either  side  to  be  equally  well  trained  and  dis- 
ciplined and  an  adequate  supply  of  ammunition  to 
be  forthcoming. 

"If  the  average  percentage  of  fire  efficacy  could 
be  improved  to  the  extent  that  I  imagine  to  be 
feasible,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  in  daj-light 
to  deliver  a  front  attack  upon  a  well-posted 
enemy."  This  points  to  a  greatly  increased  loss  of 
life  and  to  battles  becoming  more  sanguinary,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  places  a  very  increased  value 
on  accurate  marksmanship,  which,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  smoke  and  the  consequent  clearness  of 
the  object  aimed  at,  must  bring  individual  ex- 
cellence into  greater  prominence. 

The  low  trajectory  of  the  new  English  rifle— the 
Lee-Metford— and  the  efforts  made  by  Continental 
nations  in  the  same  direction,  must  improve  tho 
accuracy  of  rifle  fire  at  the  same  time  that  it  will 
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enable  the  raw  or  half -trained  soldier  to  fire  with 
an  accuracy  never  attained  in  the  old  days  of  high- 
flying and  much-kicking  muskets,  for  he  has  only 
to  hold  his  rifle  straight  before  him  to  hit  an  object 
up  to  500  paces. 

Much  will  depend  on  the  excellence  of  the 
weapon,  and  on  the  soldier's  confidence  in  it,  and 
Lord  Roberts  believes  that  the  Lee-Metford  is  the 
b3st  existing  at  the  present  moment  in  the  world. 
The  question  of  cover  will  also  be  a  very  important 
element  in  future  battles,  for  the  small  bore  bullet 
will  now  cut  down  the  side  of  a  modern  built  house 
or  a  garden  wall  in  a  very  short  time,  and  the  wall 
of  Hougoumont,  against  which  Napoleon's  best 
troops  spent  their  force  at  Waterloo,  would  in  a 
modern  battle  have  been  levelled  in  less  than  an 
hour.  The  practical  deduction  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  smokeless  powder  is  that  great  commanders 
will  endeavour  to  bring  on,  or  at  least  to  commence, 
great  engagements  at  night,  when  the  natural 
darkness  may  to  some  extent  mitigate  the  deadliness 
of  rifle  fire. 

But  no  kind  of  fighting  tests  more  severely  the 
discipline  and  morale  of  an  army  than  a  night 
attack.  Everything  is  conducive  to  confusion  and 
panic,  and  the  commander  is  unable  to  retain  that 
control  over  his  men  which  is  essential  both  to 
gaining  a  victory  and  to  obtaining  all  the  fruits  of 
it.  Although  there  have  been  many  instances  of 
successful  night  attacks — e.g.,  Hochkirch  and  Tel-el- 
Kebir — practical  officers  know  how  narrow  has 
been  the  margin  between  victory  and  defeat. 

At  the  latter  battle,  though  the  ground  was 
perfectly  open,  and  the  columns  admirably  guided, 
there  was  a  brief  moment  in  the  attack  when  the 
whole  affair  might  have  miscarried.  It  must  also 
be  borne  in  mind  that  search  lights  will  form  as 
prominent  a  feature  in  land  battles  as  in  naval 
encounters,  and  that  there  will  be  no  certainty  of 
delivering  any  attack  under  the  shelter  of  darkness. 

The  special  qualities  of  the  English  soldier— his 
self-reliance,  his  desire  to  come  to  close  quarters, 
and  the  admitted  dash  of  his  officers — support  the 
view  that  this  kind  of  fighting  would  be  favourable 
to  this  country.  It  is  clear  that  Lord  Roberts 
thinks  that  personal  courage  and  physical  strength 
will  still  play  as  large  a  part  as  ever  in  winning 
victories,  and  that  when  the  magazine  has  been 
expended  there  will  still  be  some  chance  for  the 
bayonet  and  cold  steel. 

Yet,  in  the  preliminary  stages  of  a  battle  bad 
troops  with  a  good  weapon  may  make  a  fair  stand 
and  cost  their  adversaries  many  thousand  lives 
through  the  improvement  in  rifles  and  the  use  of 
smokeless  powder. 
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Something  like  fifty  years  ago,  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  edited  a  literary  paper  of  a  high  class 
called  The  Dial.  Though  the  paper  was  admirable, 
it  failed  to  pay  its  way.  After  being  out  of 
existence  something  like  forty-five  years,  it  was 
revived  in  Chicago,  and  The  Dial,  as  conducted 
there  now,  outranks  any  of  the  literary  papers  in 
America,  standing  easily  upon  the  same  place  as 
The  Spectator  and  The  Athenceum. 


MATRIMONIAL  BLENDS. 

G!obe,      .  London. 

"^^^|?^^^AUHY  a  foreigner  !    I  would  rather 
faf^I^Vfllt    ^e  ^ec^       ^ne  neck  to  a  milestone," 
>s  what  Miss  Malaprop  is  reported 
t°  have  said  on  the  subject,  and, 
^^^^^SH]    though  she  was,  perhaps,  extreme 

^^rJt'1^     *1L  hur  vi°NVS>  110  0110  can  deny  that 
^  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in 

support  of  them. 

Differences  of  opinion  on  small  matters  of  every- 
day life  must  be  of  constant  occurrence  in  a  mixed 
menage.  The  moral  standpoint  from  which  a 
Frenchwoman,  for  instance,  sees  things  is  on  a 
different  level  and  at  a  different  angle  from  that  of 
her  English  husband  ;  her  right  is  his  wrong  ;  his 
permissible  is  her  excusable  ;  the  fancy  sailor  suits, 
with  the  large  glass  buttons,  in  which  she  would 
deck  out  their  little  hybrid  boys  are  to  him 
anathema  maranatha ;  the  easy  and  simple 
costume  he  affects  at  the  seaside  is  a  shock  to 
her  sensibilities. 

She  wishes  to  have  her  aged  mother  and  her  old 
aunt  with  the  moustache  to  live  with  her  en  per- 
manence, and  can  never  understand  her  husband's 
brutal  refusal.  He  has  a  liking  for  the  plainest 
truth,  and  is  not  remarkable  for  tact. 

She  finds  it  both  pleasant  and  innocent  to 
intrigue  a  little  now  and  then,  and  when  she  goes 
to  confession  she  rattles  over  the  stereotyped  "I 
have  lied  many  times,"  which  forms  an  integral 
part  of  her  weekly  religious  confidences  with  an 
ease  bred  by  constant  habit. 

The  hereditary  antipathy  between  English  and 
French  in  the  lump  is  an  inconvenient  feature  of 
this  case,  and  one  which  cannot  be  overlooked — the 
newspapers  on  either  side  of  the  Channel  will 
always  take  good  care  of  that — and  with  the  best 
will  in  the  world  one  partner  cannot  always 
prevent  the  other  from  hearing  awkward  remarks 
made  upon  some  one  of  the  many  subjects  wherein 
the  two  nations  are  at  loggerheads. 

A  Frenchman  rarely  marries  an  English  wife  un- 
less he  is  a  pronounced  Anglo-maniac — admiring 
and  copying  blindly,  but  with  varying  success,  the 
manners,  customs,  and  clothes  of  his  wife's  country- 
men. To  all  these  delights  he  looks  upon  his  wife 
as  the  key  ;  but  how  gladly  would  she  double-lock 
the  magic  doors,  poor  woman,  when  she  finds  her 
lord  attired  in  a  preposterous  kilt,  or  smoking  a 
dirty  clay-pipe,  using  indifferently  well  the  lan- 
guage of  the  prize-ring,  or,  worst  of  all,  conducting 
family  prayers  a  la  Anglaise  in  full  canonicals. 

It  is  in  the  matter  of  dress  that  he  sins  most 
outrageously.  Riding,  yachting,  cricket,  shooting, 
golf,  require  each  a  distinctive  get-up,  and  each  is 
capable  of  caricature  in  his  hands.  At  first  he  goes 
in  for  all  these  pastimes  ;  but  after  a  bit  he  only 
dresses  up  to  them,  not  unlike  those  sportsmen 
who  subscribe  to  certain  hunt  clubs  so  that  they 
may  wear  a  becoming  uniform  at  public  balls. 

But  the  pair  get  on  very  well  on  the  whole.  For- 
tunately the  husband's  unbounded  admiration  for 
his  wife's  country  disposes  him  to  live  in  it,  and 
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tli ere  are,  therefore,  none  of  those  rocks  for  the 
household  to  split  on  which  would  abound  had  it 
set  up  its  gods  in  Paris. 

With  the  Channel  between  her  and  them,  Madame 
can  regard  even  her  French  family-in-law  with  a 
magnanimous  complacency  hardly  possible  at  close 
quarters.  This  same  unquestioning  worship  of  all 
things  English  is  only  paralleled  by  that  offered  to 
France  as  the  country  of  their  adoption  by  the 
American  wives  of  Frenchmen,  and  has  precisely 
the  same  happy  effect  upon  their  conjugal  rela- 
tions. They  bring  to  the  altar  none  of  that  national 
prejudice  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  mind  of  the  most 
liberal  Englishwoman,  and  are  capable  of  appre- 
ciating the  charm  of  cultivated  French  society, 
where,  owing  to  their  native  originality  and  "  smart- 
ness," they  are  perfectly  qualified  to  shine. 

And  is  not  their  taste  in  chiffons  acknowledged 
by  such  masters  as  Worth,  Dousset,  and  Felix, 
under  whose  benign  influence  it  flourishes  pro- 
digiously 1 

Of  Anglo-German  marriages  the  result  seems  on 
the  whole  satisfactory,  if  dull.  The  average  German 
woman  is  so  deeply  domestic,  even  in  her  romance, 
that  as  a  helpmeet  she  is  neither  fascinating  nor 
inspiring.  That  is  not  expected  of  her  in  her  own 
country,  where  they  have  always  had  a  taste  for 
her  "  soupe  de  myosotis,"  as  Octave  Feuillet  aptly 
calls  that  mixture  of  domesticity  and  gush  so  dis- 
tressingly common  among  the  women  of  Germany. 

But,  as  a  rule,  an  Englishman  likes  his  wife  to  be 
a  companion  to  him,  not  merely  an  upper  servant. 
He  does  not  wish  to  see  her  carrying  round  cups  of 
coffee  to  his  men  friends  after  dinner,  knitting 
almost  without  intermission,  as  if  socks  and  stock- 
ings were  an  unpurchasable  luxury,  and  worrying 
the  other  servants  from  morning  till  night  with 
her  galling  supervision. 

It  is  really  a  question  whether  the  flatness  of 
her  face  and  figure,  and  the  subdued  tone  of  her 
complexion,  are  not  due  to  the  centuries  of  con- 
iugal  repression  and  the  cycles  of  patient  drudgery 
through  which  she  has  passed.  If,  however,  a  wife 
-of  this  type  meets  his  views  by  leaving  her  husband 
ample  time  for  independent  external  amusement, 
he  does  well  to  choose  her,  in  happy  confidence 
that  her  duties  as  a  housekeeper  will  be  conscien- 
tiously performed. 

During  his  absences  she  will  weep  an  abundance 
of  large  pear-shaped  tears  over  his  socks,  calmly 
reflecting  as  she  does  so  that  salt  water  does  not 
give  cold,  and  wiping  her  needles  carefully  from 
time  to  time  to  prevent  them  rusting  upon  a  huge 
coarse  pocket  napkin,  beautifully  marked  by  her- 
self in  plump  red  cotton  initials  about  two  inches 
by  one  inch. 

When  an  English  girl  marries  a  German  he  is 
generally  the  owner  of  a  slim  waist  and  a  beautiful 
uniform.  Before  long  he  will  awake  to  the  fact  and 
accept  it  with  what  fortitude  he  can  that  she  is  not 
a  success  as  a  hausfrau,  and  she,  poor  thing,  must 
put  up  with  the  loss  of  his  waist,  and  the  conse- 
quent demoralisation  of  the  smart  uniform.  Then 
they  shake  down  and  do  not  do  so  badly. 

The  number  of  Anglo-Russian,  Ans;lo-Spanish,  and 
so  forth,  marriages,  is  so  small  that  it  would  be  hard 


to  generalise  upon  their  results.  Of  all  international 

marriages  the  Anglo-Italian  are  perhaps  most  on 
the  increase,  and  so  long  as  it  is  the  man  who  is  the 
Italian  they  are  likely  to  turn  out  well.  Italian 
men  have  generally  a  great  liking  and  respect  for 
Englishwomen,  and  are  not  very  particular  as  to 
beauty  or  family  so  long  as  they  can  secure  an 
English  wife. 

They  have  an  idea  that  she  is  to  be  trusted,  that 
she  will  make  their  home  pretty  and  comfortable, 
and  bring  up  their  children  wisely.  English  girls 
have  a  good  time  before  they  get  married,  and  do 
not  always  expect  gaiety  and  admiration  after- 
wards. 

But  an  Italian  girl,  like  her  French  sister,  looks 
to  marriage  to  set  her  free  from  the  dull  bondage 
of  the  convent  school.  Wherefore,  after  the  honey- 
moon, the  habitual  jealousy  of  the  Italian  husband 
comes  into  violent  collision  with  his  wife's  natural 
longing  for  gaiety. 

She  does  not  make  a  good  wife  to  an  Englishman 
as  a  rule.  Her  notions  of  domestic  comfort  are 
rudimentary,  especially  in  cold  weather,  and  her 
ideas  on  home  art  are  too  closely  connected  with 
tissue-paper  flowers  ;  her  education  is  incomplete, 
and  the  wish  to  amuse  herself  paramount. 

Anglo-Italian  marriages  of  interest  succeed  no 
better  than  they  deserve.  An  English  heiress  who 
exchanges  her  fortune  for  a  great  Italian  name  has 
to  be  satisfied  with  her  Princess-ship.  Her  Prince 
is  as  likely  as  not  to  repudiate  the  idea  of  owing 
her  any  duty  beyond  giving  her  the  coveted  title, 
for,  roughly-speaking,  the  more  incontestable  the 
antiquity  and  dignity  of  an  Italian  family  the 
more  unlikely  are  its  members  to  be  remarkable  for 
their  morality. 

But  if  she  would  only  be  contented  to  marry  a 
plain  gentleman  the  chances  are  greatly  in  her 
favour.  Even  so  there,  are  many  things  she  would 
miss  in  her  new  life,  and  an  incurable  home  sick- 
ness might  set  in  before  she  had  been  married  a  year. 

If  matrimony  is  a  state  not  to  be  lightly  entered 
upon  between  persons  of  the  same  creed  and 
country,  how  much  the  more  should  those  hesitate 
who  are  on  the  brink  of  committing  themselves  to 
a  foreign  alliance  ? 

To  realise  what  inconveniences  are  bound  to 
arise  from  these  international  combinations  one 
has  only  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  marriages  of 
Royal.  Princes  and  Princesses.  Religion  and  mora- 
lity, sympathies  and  tastes  must  differ,  and  it  is 
well  that  two  parts  of  one  whole  should  not  be  as 
unlike  as  the  strata  of  a  Neapolitan  ice. 

 =^  

The  editor  of  Harper's  Young  People,  Mr.  A.  B. 
Starey,  an  Oxford  man,  who  has  been  in  America 
about  sixteen  years,  has  at  last  arrived  at  a  con- 
clusion as  to  the  real  difference  between  an  English- 
man and  an  American.  An  American,  he  says, 
blacks  his  own  boots  and  goes  out  to  get  shaved, 
while  an  Englishman  shaves  himself  and  has  some 
one  else  to  black  his  boots.  He  has  gone  no 
further  in  his  conclusion  than  thus  to  formulate  it, 
but  those  who  have  heard  it  feel  that  it  is  quite 
satisfactory  and  convincing. 
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PRAYING    TO  DEATH. 

Bulletin,  Jamaica. 

fUT  few  who  have  read  how  the 
Hawaiian  queen  has  lost  her  throne 
have  ever  visited  the  Sandwich 
Islands  and  seen  for  themselves  the 
life  of  a  native  Hawaiian  as  he  lives 
it,  or  knows  how  greatly  his  super- 
stitions govern  all  his  actions,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  he  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  missionary  for  the  last  fifty  years. 
The  natives  are  all  superstitious,  from  Queen 
Liliuokalani  to  the  humblest  of  her  recent  subjects. 
King  Kalakaua  was  in  some  things  as  superstitious 
as  the  most  ignorant  negro  in  Central  Africa,  in 
spite  of  his  travels  and  efforts  of  the  missionaries 
to  wean  him  from  his  beliefs. 

The  superstition  that  the  Kanaka  holds  dearest 
is  that  concerning  the  power  of  the  kahuna  or 
native  witch  doctor.  This  power  is  almost  limit- 
less. If  a  native  in  any  way  offends  a  kahuna,  he 
is  in  deadly  fear  that  he  will  be  condemned  to  die, 
and  he  immediately  hunts  up  a  kahuna  higher  in 
rank  than  the  one  whom  he  has  offended,  and  asks 
to  have  the  curse  offset  and  neutralised. 

The  rank  of  the  kahuna  is  settled  by  his  age. 
The  older  one  is,  or  claims  to  be,  which,  as  the 
Kanakas  very  seldom  keep  any  records  of  birth, 
usually  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the  more  power 
he  has  over  his  fellow  man. 

This  Kahunaism  is  now  forbidden  by  the  laws 
that  the  Americans  have  made  in  the  islands,  and 
if  a  witch  doctor  is  caught  in  his  practice  he  is 
given  a  long  term  on  the  "  reef,"  as  the  Honolulu 
jail  is  called.  But  if  a  native  should  complain  to 
the  police  that  he  was  persecuted  by  a  kahuna,  he 
would  have  every  one  of  the  witch  doctors  against 
him,  and  he  would  not  live  a  year. 

Their  methods  are  peculiar.  Less  than  a  year 
ago  a  native  man  had  owned  for  years  a  small  piece 
of  property  on  the  seashore  near  Honolulu.  Living 
next  to  him  was  a  kahuna  of  great  age  and  con- 
sequently high  rank.  These  two  had  always  lived 
peacefully  until  last  summer,  when  the  kahuna 
bought  some  young  pigs.  There  had  never  been 
any  fence  between  the  two  places,  and  the  young 
porkers  raised  havoc  with  the  native's  garden.  So  to 
stop  this  trouble  he  built  a  fence  between  his  yard 
and  his  neighbour's. 

The  kahuna  was  away  at  the  time,  and  when  he 
returned  he  was  so  enraged  that  he  told  the  native 
he  must  either  take  it  down  or  he  would  "pray  him 
to  death."  This  praying  to  death  is  an  easy  little 
way  the  kahunas  have  of  going  to  their  victims' 
houses,  and  for  a  whole  night  at  a  time  and  very 
frequently  praying  to  some  god  of  the  ancient 
Hawaiians,  asking  for  their  enemy  to  be  killed. 
This  has  the  effect  of  so  scaring  the  Kanaka  that 
almost  invariably  he  will  actually  die  from 
fright. 

This  native,  however,  had  probably  been  told  by 
some  white  missionary  that  the  kahuna's  power 
was  not  so  great  as  his  people  had  for  years  believed, 
for  he  refused  to  remove  the  fence.    The  kahuna 


straightway  began  his  incantations,  but  the  fence- 
builder  held  out  for  a  week,  with  no  show  of 
weakening. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  his  old  superstitions  got 
the  better  of  his  new  teachings,  and  he  went  to  the 
kahuna,  telling  him  he  was  willing  to  tear  down  the 
bone  of  contention  if  he  would  remove  his  curse 
from  him.  The  revengeful  kahuna  refused  to  in- 
termit his  prayers  unless  the  native  would  give 
him  a  deed  to  his  property,  and  the  poor  man  was 
so  frightened  and  was  so  sure  that  he  would  die 
inside  of  six  months  that  he  actually  did  put  his 
farm  in  the  contribution  box. 

Another  curious  case  was  that  of  a  native  sailor 
named  Kanae,  who,  getting  tired  of  seeing  nothing 
on  his  sea  trips  but  his  own  islands,  shipped  in  a 
whaler  that  was  in  port  and  told  his  wife  nothing 
about  it.  On  the  day  that  he  was  to  sail  his  wife 
found  out  that  he  was  going,  and  was  very  angry. 
She  went  to  the  dock  just  as  the  ship  was  casting 
off  her  ropes. 

She  asked  her  husband  to  come  back,  but  he 
refused,  and  could  not  if  he  would.  When  the 
woman  returned  to  her  home  she  told  some  of  her 
friends  what  her  husband  had  done,  and  said  she 
was  going  to  have  him  "  prayed  to  death."  Of  all 
this,  of  course,  the  husband  had  no  knowledge. 

When  the  whaler  was  about  thirty  days  out, 
Kanae  complained  of  being  sick,  and  said  that  he 
could  feel  that  someone  was  "  praying  him."  He 
was  the  only  Kanaka  on  board,  and  was  laughed 
at,  of  course.  But  he  stuck  to -his  theory,  and 
proved  it  by  dying. 

It  was  said  in  a  recent  article  on  the  Hawaiian 
revolution  that  it  was  supposed  that  the  queen  was 
acting  under  the  advice  of  one  of  her  kahunas 
when  she  attempted  to  give  a  new  constitution  to 
her  people.  This  may  or  may  not  be  so,  but  if  it 
is  true  it  will  not  seem  strange  to  people  who  have 
lived  any  length  of  time  in  the  islands,  and  know 
anything  of  the  natives'  beliefs. 

The  queen  is  known  to  be  as  superstitious  as  any 
of  her  race,  and  if  she  was  ordered  to  do  a  thing 
by  one  of  these  "  doctors  "  she  would  probably  take 
no  chance  of  being  prayed  to  death,  and  of  having 
her  demise  foretold  by  a  "  kaiauluulu." 


A  Bill  amending  the  law  of  libel,  backed  by  some 
of  the  most  experienced  journalists  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  has  been  recently  issued  to  members. 
Space  forbids  an  analysis  of  its  contents  here,  but  it 
may  be  said  that  the  innovations  which  it  provides 
are  both  sensible  and  in  every  way  desirable  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  newspaper  proprietor.  At 
present  the  law  of  newspaper  libel  is  a  grossly  un- 
fair one,  and  there  are  many  shady  solicitors  and 
other  questionable  characters  who  make  the  princi- 
pal part  of  their  living  by  blackmailing  newspapers, 
under  cover  of  the  obnoxious  Act.  The  new  law, 
if  it  passes,  will  not  in  any  way  increase  the  oppor- 
tunities which  a  newspaper  has  for  committing 
libel.  Its  principal  object  is  to  protect  the  editor 
from  harassment  in  the  ordinary  exercise  of  his 
duties. 
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THE  FRENCH  FOREIGN  LEGION. 

§De  Tyd,    Amsterdam. 
HE  victories  achieved  by  General  Dodds 
in  Dahomey  have  served  to  attract 
more  public  attention  to  the  daring 
bravery  of  the  two  or  three  regiments 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Foreign 
Legion,  which  constitute  the  nucleus 
of  his  force. 

It  is  to  this  Legion  that  is  invariably 
assigned  the  most  dangerous  of  service  in  warfare, 
and  it  is  they,  too,  who,  as  a  rule,  head  the  forlorn 
hope. 

Unlike  the  other  French  regiments  it  is  composed 
entirely  of  men  who  have  voluntarily  enlisted. 
Some  /  of  them  are  French,  while  at  least  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  corps  is  composed  of  foreigners. 

There  is  scarcely  a  man  in  the  entire  brigade  who 
has  not  behind  him  some  history  of  a  more  or  less 
romantic  and  frequently  dramatic  character. 

Thus  I  have  found  in  one  and  the  same  company 
a  Eoumanian  prince  who  was  under  suspicion  of 
having  murdered  his  brother ;  an  Italian  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  cavalry,  bearing  an  illustrious  name, 
who  had  been  dismissed  from  King  Humbert's  army 
in  disgrace  in  consequence  of  being  found  cheating 
at  cards :  a  Kussian  nihilist,  who  escaped  from 
Siberia ;  an  ex.- canon  of  the  Cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame,  at  Paris,  who  had  been  suspended  from  his 
ecclesiastical  functions  in  consequence  of  an  offence 
committed  against  public  morality ;  an  English 
ex-captain  of  the  Eifle  Brigade,  and  a  German  count. 

All  these  men  were  serving  as  simple  privates  in 
the  ranks  and  were  subjected  to  the  iron  discipline 
for  which  the  corps  is  celebrated. 

In  no  other  European  army  are  the  punishments 
so  severe  as  in  the  Foreign  Legion  of  France. 

Composed  as  it  is  almost  entirely  of  social  outlaws, 
men  who  have  broken  with  their  past  and  who  have 
in  many  cases  a  criminal  record  behind  them — men, 
in  one  word,  who  seek  oblivion,  and  who  are  mostly 
serving  under  pseudonyms — it  is  not  astonishing 
that  the  utmost  severity  is  needed  to  render  them 
subservient  to  orders. 

The  slightest  offence  or  act  of  aggression  against 
a  superior  officer  is  punished  with  death,  and  during 
the  Tonquin  war  there  were  as  many  as  eleven 
members  of  one  regiment  court-martialled  and  shot 
in  one  day.  The  minor  offences  are  punishable  by 
the  so-called  k' silo,"  which  consists  of  burying  the 
prisoner  in  the  sand  for  hours,  leaving  only  his 
head  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  by  day 
and  to  the  stings  of  the  insects  by  night,  and  the 
"  crapaudine,"  in  which  the  man  is  bound  hand  and 
\  foot  and  left  for  hours— nay,  sometimes  days— on 
the  sand,  lying  helpless,  somewhat  in  the  position 
•    of  a  trussed  fowl. 

Many  of  the  most  famous  names  of  France  have 
figured  at  the  head  of  these  regiments. 

Among  those  who  have  held  the  rank  of  colonel 
of  the  Foreign  Legion  I  find,  for  instance,  the 
names  of  Marshal  Bazaine,  General  de  Negrier, 
General  Dupin,  who  distinguished  himself  by  his 
cruelty  during  the  guerilla  warfare  in  Mexico,  and 
lastly  the  brilliant  Colonel  de  Malaret. 


The  last  had  in  his  younger  days  been  one  of  the 
gayest  and  most  popular  officers  of  the  Tuileries 
and  a  particular  favourite  of  the  Empress  Eugenie. 

However,  having  contracted  some  horrible 
malady  which  had  practically  eaten  away  almost 
one  entire  side  of  his  face,  he  asked  for  and  obtained 
the  command  of  a  regiment  of  the  Foreign  Legion, 
anxious  to  serve  his  country  and  yet  to  withdraw 
sufficiently  from  the  world  to  be  no  longer  exposed 
to  the  looks  of  horror,  digust,  and  pity  which  the 
appearance  of  his  face  excited,  not  only  among 
strangers,  but  even  among  former  friends. 

I  well  remember  the  dramatic  picture  drawn  by 
one  of  his  fellow  officers  of  his  appearance  at  the 
morning  parade  of  his  regiment. 

He  would  arrive  on  the  ground  with  the  hood  of 
his  military  mantle  drawn  over  his  head  even  in 
the  hottest  weather,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  shroud 
and  almost  entirely  conceal  his  face. 

Indeed,  one  could  see  little  else  but  his  brilliant 
steel-gray  eyes  piercing  through  the  gloom.  He 
reminded  one  of  those  terror-inspiring  members  of 
the  inquisition  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and,  like  them, 
his  lips  rarely  opened  save  to  order  some  more  or 
less  severe  punishment. 

Very  different  was  General  de  Negrier,  who  was 
beloved  rather  than  feared  by  these  strange  troops, 
of  whom  it  has  been  said  with  some  justice  that 
they  were  a  strange  mixture  between  the  chivalrous 
and  high-minded  gentlemen  of  birth,  breeding,  and 
honour  and  the  most  criminal  blackguards. 

General  de  Negrier  won  his  present  rank  for 
having  on  one  memorable  occasion  disobeyed  orders 
—an  offence  which,  had  it  been  committed  by  one 
of  his  subordinates  would  have  been  punished  by 
death. 

Two  companies  of  his  regiment  which  had  been 
sent  forward  on  outpost  duty  or  to  select  the 
ground  for  a  camp  had  been  surrounded  by  the 
enemy  on  the  frontier  of  Morocco.  An  Arab  scout 
brought  in  the  news  that  they  were  surrounded  by 
an  overwhelming  force  and  would  be  unable  to 
hold  out  long. 

Colonel  de  Negrier  immediately  gave  orders  to 
hasten  to  the  rescue,  and  the  troops  were  about  to 
start  when  suddenly  an  orderly  arrived  from  the 
general  in  command  of  the  expedition,  bidding 
Colonel  de  Negrier  to  rejoin  the  main  body  of  the 
army  and  to  retreat  without  delay  on  receipt  of  the 
order  : 

"  You,  my  friend,"  exclaimed  Colonel  de  Negrier, 
addressing  the  orderly,  "  will  have  to  arrange  to 
meet  me  with  this  order  some  time  to-morrow,  but 
not  before  ;  so  right  about  face." 

With  that  the  colonel  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  regiment  and  gave  the  order  to  march 
forward  to  the  rescue. 

After  tin  almost  unparalleled  and  continuous 
march  of  twenty-eight  hours  the  regiment  reached 
the  two  companies  already  half  decimated  by  the 
enemy,  and  arrived  just  in  time  to  save  the 
remainder  from  massacre. 

In  this  case  the  end  may  have  been  said  to  have 
justified  the  means,  and  the  colonel's  disobedience 
of  the  orders  of  his  superior  officer  was  rewarded 
by  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  general. 
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THE  LAST  KING  OF  YVETOT. 

C.  M.  Vacano,  in  Echo,  Paris. 

tH0  has  not  read  Beranger's  charming 
little  poem  1  But  for  it,  no  one  now- 
adays, except  the  bookworms,  would 
ever  have  heard  of  the  "  kingdom  of 
Yvetot."  But  this  little  song  of 
Bcranger's  has  impressed  the  droll 
kingdom  upon  our  hearts  ;  and  that 
tiny  country,  which  once  really  ex- 
isted, but  which  would  have  been  forgotten  long 
ago,  in  spite  of  chronicles  and  histories,  will  now 
live  for  ever.  True  magicians,  these  poets,  I  can 
tell  you  ! 

And  yet  very  few  people  trouble  themselves 
about  the  real  history  of  Yvetot.  At  the  most,  they 
may  have  read  in  some  encyclopedia  about  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Yvetot,  a.  small  market  town  in  Normandy, 
formed  for  some  time  an  independent  kingdom." 

In  the  year  537  King  Chlotarius  had  the  misfortune 
to  slay  with  his  own  hand  one  of  his  subjects  in 
the  church  of  Soissons.  This  retainer  was  called 
faultier  of  Yvetot,  and  to  him  belonged  a  small 
manor-house,  surrounded  by  fields  and  gardens. 
The  fact  that  the  king  had  committed  murder 
signified  but  little  in  those  days;  but  that  the 
sanctity  of  a  church  had  been  violated— that  the 
Pope  could  not  overlook.  So  he  threatened  ex- 
communication. 

Then  was  King  Chlotarius  indeed  repentant,  and 
promised  to  do  anything  to  expiate  his  "fault."  So 
lie  freed  the  bit  of  land  which  had  belonged  to  the 
unfortunate  Gaultier  from  all  allegiance  to  the 
French  kings,  and  raised  it  to  an  independent  king- 
dom, and  made  the  descendants  of  Gaultier  sove- 
reign kings  in  the  middle  of  his  own  dominion. 

The  "castle"  of  Yvetot,  the  residence  of  the 
kings,  in  the  year  1680,  was  only  a  farmhouse,  but 
a  stately  house,  surrounded  by  a  large  garden,  and 
bounded  on  one  side  by  tall  poplars.  In  the  care- 
fully trimmed,  square,  and  three-cornered  hedges 
of  this  garden  stood  mythological  statues  in  the 
most  approved  ballet-dancer's  positions.  Weather- 
stained  busts  of  Koman  emperors  or  gods  stared 
from  all  the  corners  of  the  house  ;  the  flower-beds 
were  spiral-shaped,  and  in.  the  middle  of  the  foun- 
tain a  noiseless  Neptune  menaced  all  comers  with  a 
broken  trident. 

His  Majesty  King  Camille  d'Albon  dYvetot  was 
as  cultivated  a  young  gentleman  as  the  circum- 
stances would  permit  and  as  the  village  school- 
master had  been  able  to  make  him.  He  was,  at 
any  rate,  a  young  man  full  of  life  and  vigour.  A 
fine  young  man,  if  one  can  trust  the  picture  that 
hung  thirty  years  ago  in  the  apothecary's  parlour 
at  Yvetot ;  tall  and  strong,  with  a  profusion  of 
■reddish  hair  setting  off  his  energetic  countenance. 

The  time  came  when  his  subjects  besieged  him  to 
take  a  wife.  But  King  Camille  had  never  yet  paid 
court  to  any  of  the  only  daughters  of  the  country 
or  neighbourhood.  They  called  him  insufferably 
proud.  At  last  there  came  a  day  when  all  the 
nobility— that  is  to  say  the  steward,  the  forester, 


the  schoolmaster,  the  gardener,  and  the  grocer- 
took  advantage  of  an  audience  to  represent  to  his 
Majesty  in  all  reverence  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
give  to  the  country  a  mother,  to  his  kingdom  a 
queen,  an  heir  to  his  throne,  and  to  find  a  wife — if 
possible  one  who  had  money. 

So  on  a  lovely  summer  evening,  when  the  lindens 
in  the  garden  were  waving,  and  the  tall  lilies  in  the 
flower-beds  glowed  like  burning  candles,  the  young 
king  said  to  his  mother,  the  Queen-dowager 
Adelaide  Charlotte  d'Albon,  who  was  sitting  in 
one  of  the  deep  window  recesses  of  her  room, 
mending  her  son's  stockings,  "It  cannot  be  put 
off,  mother;  I  must  begin  to  think  of  getting 
married." 

She  let  her  work  fall  in  her  lap. 

"  I  have  thought  so  for  a  long  time,  my  son  !  *  said 
she  earnestly.  "  I  have  been  looking  for  some 
time,  among  the  young  ladies  of  rank  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, for  I  wished  to  surprise  you  with  a 
bride  who  would  be  worthy  of  your  rank  and  our 
condition." 

"  I  thank  you,  mother,"  said  he  somewhat 
anxiously.    "And  you  have  found  no  one  %  " 

"  Not  yet,  my  son.  So  I  have  concluded  that  it 
will  be  best  for  you  to  look  for  a  bride  yourself." 

"What  is  the  use  %  Is  it  not  all  the  same,  whom 
I  marry  % " 

"  My  son,  does  a  king  speak  in  that  way  1  Your 
rank,  your  dignity  !" 

Madame  Adelaide  Charlotte  dAlbon  was  indeed 
a  true  queen,  the  daughter  of  a  rich  baron  of 
Vermandon,  of  the  castle  of  Montmayor.  It  was 
said  the  late  King  Alain  had  not  married  her  for 
love,  and  that  he  had  bestowed  his  young  heart 
long  before,  upon  Mile.  Delrien,  the  pretty  daughter 
of  the  notary. 

"  I  mean,  is  it  not  all  the  same,  whom  I  marry  ? " 
said  the  young  man,  sighing  as  the  sweet  scent  of 
the  late  summer  roses  was  wafted  in  through  the 
open  windows.  "Dare  I  question  my  own  heart? 
Will  it  not  always  be  'No,'  if  a  maiden  should 
happen  to  please  me  1    Happy  I  shall  never  be  ! " 

"  My  son.  my  son  !  No  King  of  Yvetot  has  ever 
been  happy  in  a  married  life  ! "  said  the  lady,  with 
a  solemnity  that  was  almost  ludicrous,  but  not 
without  a  touch  of  sadness,  "  for  not  one  has  ever 
married  according  to  his  own  fancy.  That  is  the 
penalty,  but  also  the  prerogative  of  our  rank  !  But 
that  is  a  sorrow  we  women  mostly  have  to  bear. 
His  Majesty  King  Nicolas  of  Yvetot,  who  hangs  up 
there  in  the  picture  gallery,  with  such  a  smiling 
face,  drank  himself  to  death.  Queen  Liane,  a  born 
Duchess  of  Santifleurin,  died  of  a  broken  heart. 
Look  at  your  '  cousin/  his  Majesty  of  France,  was 
he  happy  with  the  little,  brown,  spiritless  Princess 
of  Spain  1  Or  were  I  and  your  father  Alain  happy  1 
On  our  wedding-day  he  wept  bitterly,  and  con- 
fessed to  me  in  his  blunt  way,  that  he  loved  Mile. 
Delrien,  a  notary's  daughter.  That  made  my 
heart  sad  and  lonely  all  my  life.  But  I  tried  to  be 
a  good  wife,  and  to  do  my  duty.  And  so  will  you, 
probably,  not  love  your  wife,  and  she  will  not  be 
happy ;  but  you  will  bear  with  each  other,  and 
fulfil  your  destiny." 

"  But  is  not  that  sad,  mother  1 " 
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"It  only  seems  so  to  you,  my  son,  because  you 
are  young,  because  you  are  twenty  years  old,  and 
because  it  is  summer  outside.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
very  pleasant,  but  it  is  life.  So  look  around  bravely 

„  and  make  your  choice." 

,      "  But  without  love,  mother  ! " 

"My  son,  what  is  love?  When  you  were  a  boy 
you  used  to  delight  to  play  with  Lizette,  our 

-  gardener's  daughter,  and  you  were  inseparable  from 
her.  I  used  to  watch  you  often  playing  by  the 
shining  river.  The  pretty  child  would  sit  bare- 
footed on  the  bank,  the  switch  in  her  hand  with 
which  she  tended  her  geese,  and  as  the  sun  touched 
it,  it  looked  like  a  sceptre  of  gold ;  and  you,  my 
son,  barefooted  too,  and  with  a  torn  ruff,  crowned 
the  little  girl  with  a  diadem  of  gleaming  gold  wTild- 
flowers.  So  love  appears  to  me.  A  scene  of  child- 
hood, so  charming  that  it  casts  a  glamour  upon 
later  years,  a  joy  which  belongs  to  youth,  as 
flowers  belong  to  summer  time,  but  not  a  thing 
which  on ght  to  influence  our  lives.  Seek  a  wife, 
then,  as  duty  dictates." 
"  Where,  mother  ? " 

"Why,  where  but  at  the  Court  of  the  King  of 
France  ?  There  you  can  choose.  There  are  hand- 
some girls  in  the  noblest  families,  rich  besides.  It 
would  be  a  pity  if  you  could  find  no  one  whom  you 
could  bring  back  as  queen.  And  you  can  make 
your  choice  there  with  your  cousin's  advice,  and  not 
without  that  advice,  my  son  !  " 

"  Do  you  mean,  mother  ? — ah,  yes,  I  should  like 
to  go  to  Paris.  I  remember  the  splendid  Court, 
which  I  saw  once  as  a  boy,  the  columns,  the  gold,  the 
lofty  rooms,  the  splendid  company,  the  beautiful 
women,  covered  with   jewels,  and  trailing  their 

robes  and  smiling.    All  smiling.    But  "  and  he 

looked  down  at  his  leather  jacket. 

"  I  know  what  you  would  say,  my  son.  But  your 
blue  silk  suit  is  very  nicely  mended,  and  the  black 
velvet  with  the  gold  embroidery  is  as  good  as  new 
in  front,  and  behind,  where  it  is  worn  shabby,  your 
cloak  hangs  over  it.  And  then,"  she  added,  with 
true  motherly  pride,  "are  you  not  handsome?  I 
should  like  to  see  the  woman,  were  she  a  duchess, 
who  would  say  '  No '  to  your  suit." 

I  wonder  if  King  Camille  were  handsome,  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  of  that  effeminate  age?  At 
any  rate  he  was  handsome  in  a  manly  style.  His 
rather  long  sun-browned  features  were  strong  and 
full  of  pride  and  energy.  From  his  sea-grey  eyes 
beamed  a  heart  full  of  kindness.  There  was  a  dull 
red  spot  in  one  of  his  eyes — the  mark  of  a  flash  of 
lightning  which  had  once  frightened  his  mother. 
When  he  was  a  child,  she  had  asked  a  gipsy  once 
about  this  mark.  But  the  woman  had  only  shrugged 
her  shoulders,  laughed,  and  muttered  something 
unintelligible.  To  the  servants  below,  however, 
1  who  later  claimed  her  services,  she  had  said  with 
i  an  air  of  great  mystery:  ilI  didn't  want  to  tell 
"  the  good  lady  upstairs,  for  she  paid  me  well,  and 
I  saw  she  was  anxious  ;  but  the  spot  in  the  little 
prince's  eye  betokens  something  remarkable  ;  he 
will  be  the  last  of  his  dynasty,  the  last  King  of 
Yvetot ! " 

And  so  the  day  arrived  when  King  Camille  was 
prepared  to  betake  himself  to  the  Court  of  his 


"  cousin,"  the  King  of  France.  The  queen  busied 
herself  with  his  packing,  with  a  fond  mother's  soli- 
citude, but  without  departing  from  her  dignity. 
When  he  went  to  take  leave  of  her,  he  found  her  in 
the  large  lower  hall,  surrounded  by  some  beggars 
and  by  many  dwellers  in  the  little  town,  who  were 
accustomed  to  come  to  her  for  comfort  or  relief. 
For  it  was  a  Saturday,  when  the  queen-mother  gave 
public  "  audience,"  as  she  called  it.  She  laid  the 
loaf  which  she  was  dividing  with  the  other  loaves 
which  were  ready  to  be  distributed,  she  closed  with 
a  snap  the  chatelaine  which  hung  at  her  girdle  and 
from  which  she  took  her  alms,  she  shut  the  cup- 
board  where  she  kept  her  medicines  and  wines  for 
the  sick,  and  then  followed  her  son. 

"  See  what  a  good  thing  it  is  to  be  a  king,  my 
son  !  There  is  but  little  money  in  the  house,  for 
we  shall  not  receive  our  revenue  yet  for  several 
days.  If  I  were  simply  the  lady  of  the  house,  I 
should  say:  'Nothing  to-day,  my  children,'  and 
my  doors  would  be  closed.  But  all  those  are  our 
subjects,  my  son,  and  if  we  have  nothing  ourselves 
they  must  have  something  !  " 

"  You  are  a  true  queen,  madame  !  "  said  Camille 
reverently  kissing  her  hand. 

"I  hope  so,"  she  replied,  with  simple  dignity. 

"  And  now  I  will  set  out,  and  I  will  bring  a  queen 
back  with  me,"  said  he  ;  "  and  I  Avill  remember  you 
in  choosing  a  wife,  mother,  for  she  must  be  worthy 
of  you  !  " 

So  he  set  forth  on  his  quest  for  a  bride,  in  the 
shabby  rumbling  old  coach.  And  his  mother  looked 
after  him,  at  the  uncovered  young  head  which 
nodded  back  at  her,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  true 
mother  tears.  And  behind  the  hedge  someone  was 
weeping.  It  was  Lizette,  the  gardener's  daughter 
and  she  did  not  know  herself  why  she  wept. 

It  was  a  gloomy  autumn  day.  The  leaves  were 
dropping  in  showers  from  the  poplars,  for  a  raw  cold 
wind  had  risen,  and  a  sharp  rain  was  falling  from 
the  dull  grey  sky. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  whole  landscape  were  sad, 
as  if  the  whole  tiny  kingdom  were  weeping  for 
its  King. 

The  Court  of  France  !  The  Court  of  Louis  the 
Great,  Louis  the  Only,  the  Sun- King  !  A  sun,  to 
be  sure,  which  had  long  passed  its  meridian.  The 
pleasure-loving,  charming,  radiant  Louis  of  forty 
had  become  the  embodiment  of  arrogant  pride  and 
haughtiness,  under  the  peculiar  influence  of  the 
Widow  Scarron  with  her  mock  humility  and  lofty 
ambition. 

Only  occasionally  there  flared  up  in  the  royal 
old  roue  that  spark  of  youth  which  had  been  love 
once,  but  had  now  become  ridiculous  amorousness,. 
To  be  sure,  this  feeling  sprang  from  the  same 
source  as  his  youthful  loves  :  selfishness,  self-adora- 
tion, which  seized  anything  which  took  his  fancy, 
regardless  of  consequences,  almost  barbarously, 
only  to  throw  carelessly  aside  that  which  had  given 
him  pleasure,  as  did  the  shabby  peruke  which  yes- 
terday had  added  to  his  dignity. 

For  a  long  time  the  Sun-King  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  hold  his  most  agreeable  Court  in  the 
apartments  of  the  Maintenon,  or  rather  he  was 
obliged  to  do  so,  for  she  could  not  give  up  her 
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habits  of  government,  and  had  long  held  the 
great  monarch  in  leading  strings. 

How  can  one  describe  such  a  Court?  A  half- 
ceremonious,  half-frivolous  throng  of  those  who 
were  "commanded"  to  attend.  The  Maintenon 
affected  a  disregard  of  all  etiquette.  But  how  was 
that  possible,  when  the  personification  of  etiquette, 
the  personification  of  despotism,  was  present  in  his 
ostentatiously  plain  brown  coat,  an  enormous 
peruke  on  his  grotesque  shrivelled-up  head,  and 
with  his  mincing  step  and  his  air  of  dignified 
coquetry — trying  <  o  be  young,  wishing  to  be  a  god, 
craving  adoration,  omnipotent  %  All  his  remaining 
grandchildren  hovered  around,  fawning  upon  the 
Maintenon,  and  secretly  laughing  at  their  grand- 
papa. They  were  all  people  who  hoped  to  gain 
something  by  professing  piety,  or  who  had  beau- 
tiful relatives  who  might  have  the  good  fortune  to 
foe  included  in  the  King's  household. 

It  was  an  evening  when  the  King  seemed  almost 
youthful.  Old  age  has  such  days,  when  it  feels 
rejuvenated  by  some  idea  or  other,  like  a  ray  of 
sunshine.  And  it  was  consequently  an  evening 
when  Mme.  de  Maintenon  was  more  prudish  and 
ill-humoured  than  usual.  For  she  saw  that  the  old 
King  was  in  good  spirits,  and  there  was  always 
danger  in  that  for  her,  for  she  bound  him  to  her 
only  through  his  ennui  and  loneliness. 

Louis  the  Great,  therefore,  received  son  cher 
cousin,  the  King  of  Yvetot,  very  kindly.  But  what 
had  occasioned  these  good  spirits  ?  Perhaps  it  was 
the  arrival  of  the  young  Mile,  de  Montargis,  who 
liad  come  to  day  for  the  first  time  with  her  father, 
■a  nobleman  of  Poitou. 

Mile,  de  Montargis  was  indeed  charming  ;  still 
almost  a  child,  fresh,  ingenuous,  and  artless.  It  is 
true  that  the  mantle  which  she  trailed  behind  her 
had  been  cut  from  a  court-dress  of  her  grand- 
mother's, and  that  her  ornaments  were  old- 
fashioned  ;  but  the  finest  attire  could  not  have 
enhanced  her  beauty  and  grace. 

The  courtiers  remarked  the  favour  which  the 
King  bestowed  upon  the  young  lady.  He  con- 
versed with  her ;  he  was  lively,  amiable,  and 
gallant.  He  was  even  heard  to  say  :  "  That  brow 
deserves  to  wear  a  duchess's  coronet.  Well,  we  shall 
see,  we  shall  see  ! " 

That  was  enough  for  the  Court.  In  flocks  they 
forsook  the  canopy  on  which  the  Maintenon  was 
seated  as  on  a  throne,  and  followed  at  a  respectful 
distance  the  lucky  old  Lord  of  Montargis,  who,  his 
head  quite  turned  with  pride,  was  leading  his 
daughter  around,  as  if  in  triumph. 

In  such  good  humour,  then,  did  Louis  the  Great 
oreceive  his  little  cousin  of  Yvetot,  and  made  him 
welcome..  "He  will  make  his  fortune,"  everyone 
whispered,  and  the  ladies  had  their  sweetest  smiles 
for  "King  Camille,"  and  the  cavaliers  patronised 
him  most  condescendingly.  The  young  King  from 
the  country  basked  in  the  full  radiance  of  the 
gracious  sunlight  which  beamed  upon  him. 

"  Now,  cousin,  I  will  present  you  to  our  dear 
friend,  Mme.  la  Marquise  de  Maintenon." 

They  stopped  before  the  now  almost  deserted 
throne  of  the  marquise,  and  the  King  presented 
him  with  a  wave  of  the  hand,  whereupon  Camille 
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bowed  low  and  ceremoniously  before  the  wrinkled 
old  woman  with  the  sharp  ugly  features  and  the 
large  evil  black  eyes,  into  which  she  vainly  tried 
to  throw  an  amiable  expression.  The  marquise 
barely  acknowledged  the  salutation,  and  there  was 
something  feline  in  her  haughty  and  angry  expres- 
sion. The  fan  in  her  nervous  fingers  shook  with 
rage. 

"  Oh,"  she  whispered  maliciously  to  the  King, 
"  is  it  carnival  time  ?  What  did  you  call  this  gen- 
tleman V 

"  Why,  his  Majesty  of  Yvetot,  marquise,"  said 
Louis,  good-naturedly.  "  My  dear  cousin  from  the 
country,  who  honours  us  with  a  visit  at  our  Court, 
where  we  trust  his  Majesty  may  long  please  to 
remain." 

Thereupon  he  withdrew  with  a  grave  inclination 
of  the  head,  leaving  his  protege  with  the  marquise. 

"  How  the  King  loves  him  ! "  was  whispered  on 
all  sides. 

"  How  he  favours  the  young  man  !  " 

"  Oh,  ah,"  said  the  marquise,  scornfully,  "  I  have 
heard  of  the  Kings  of  Yvetot,  the  caprice  of  some 
Old  Merovingian." 

"  The  caprice  of  a  King,  Mme.  la  Marquise  % " 
replied  Camille,  flushing  proudty,  and  drawing 
himself  up  to  his  full  height. 

The  marquise  threw  him  a  wicked  glance. 

"  Indeed  ! "  she  said  slowly,  and  again  the  feline 
expression  appeared,  and  her  evil  temper  betrayed 
itself  in  the  motions  of  her  fan.  "  Your  kingdom 
must  give  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  sire"  (how 
spitefully  she  emphasised  the  last  word) ;  "  are  you 
not  afraid  that  during  your  absence  a  storm  might 
come  and  blow  away  your  beloved  Yvetot  ?" 

That  was  intended  for  wit,  for  she  laughed,  and 
her  merriment  was  echoed  by  those  around  her. 

Camille  would  have  liked  to  have  returned  a 
spiteful  answer  to  the  ugly  little  woman,  but  he 
controlled  himself,  and  said  quietly :  "  That  is 
hardly  to  be  feared,  Mme.  le  Marquise,  for  the 
kingdom  of  Yvetot,  small  as  it  is,  is  as  old  as  our 
history,  and  has  stood  firm  and  unassailable 
through  the  storms  of  the  times.  It  is  only  the 
new  dukedoms,  earldoms,  and  marquisates,  that 
are  created  by  a  breath  of  favour,  that  can  be 
reduced  to  nothing  again  as  easily." 

As  he  spoke  he  bowed  low  and  with  great  polite- 
ness. 

The  marquise  looked  as  if  she  would  like  to  fly 
in  his  face ;  there  were  moments  when  the  former 
Mme.  Scarron  was  uppermost  in  her  nature.  Then 
she  heard  someone  titter.  It  was  a  fact,  they  were 
actually  laughing  at  her  !  It  was  only  a  stifled 
laugh  behind  one's  fan,  but,  subdued  as  it  was,  and 
not  more  audible  than  the  falling  of  a  leaf,  yet  the 
sharp  ears  of  the  marquise  heard  it.  Had  it  gone 
as  far  as  that?  Everyone  had  noticed  with  what 
marked  amiability  the  King  had  received  the  little 
Mile,  de  Montargis  \  so  they  all  saw  in  her  the 
future  star  at  the  Court  of  the  Sun-King,  and  they 
saw  her,  the  marquise,  already  pushed  abide, 
eclipsed  by  the  rising  star  ! 

A  star,  indeed  !  Like  a  star  the  young  girl  ap- 
peared to  the  King  of  Yvetot,  as  he  suddenly  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  her  as  he  turned  to  leave 
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the  marquise.  It  was  a  mutual  awakening,  for  the 
young  girl,  too,  stood  transfixed  under  Camille's 
glance,  as  if  she  saw  now,  for  the  first  time,  one  of 
whom  she  had  long  dreamed.  Only  for  an  instant 
did  the  young  man  and  the  maiden  gaze  into  each 
other's  eyes,  but  they  recognised  each  other,  as 
often  tvio  bird  notes  mingle  in  the  summer  air,  as 
two  fleecy  clouds  melt  together. 

"  Who  was  that  lady  ?  "  asked  Camille,  starting 
as  from  a  dream,  of  a  courtier  to  whom  he  had  just 
been  introduced. 

"That?  That  is  Mile,  de  Montargis— Diane  de 
Montargis  ;  in  a  week,  probably,  Duchesse  de  Mon- 
targis, if  all  signs  do  not  fail." 

"Who  was  that  cavalier1?"  asked  on  the  other 
side  Mile,  de  Montargis  of  the  Prince  Gemenee, 
who  stood  near  her  father. 

"  That  2    That  is  a  King,  mademoiselle  ! " 

"  A  King  !  "  said  she,  surprised.  "  You  are  jest- 
ing." 

"  No,  indeed,  mademoiselle,  the  handsome  young 
man  is  really  a  King — but  only  of  Yvetot,  to  be 
sure ! " 

These  looks  and  questions  of  the  young  people, 
the  breathless  glances  with  which  they  met  and 
parted,  were  remarked  by  one  who  had  more  expe- 
rience in  such  matters  than  any  other,  by  Mme. 
de  Maintenon,  and  like  a  flash  it  penetrated  her 
gloomy  soul.  "  Is  that  the  way  it  stands  ?  That 
may  be  useful  to  me  ! " 

The  next  day  all  Versailles  was  surprised,  and 
with  good  reason,  when  it  was  learned  that  Mile, 
de  Montargis,  the  rising  star,  had  been  taken  under 
the  somewhat  doubtful  wing  of  Mme.  de  Maintenon 
for  protection.  Diane  de  Montargis  could  not  help 
it ;  she  was  obliged  to  lodge  in  her  apartments  as 
long  as  the  Court  remained  at  Versailles,  as  her 
father  had  been  appropriated  by  the  Chevalier 
d'Aubigne,  a  cousin  of  the  marquise. 

"  Of  course,  she  will  not  let  the  child  out  of  her 
sight,"  simpered  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  shrug- 
ging her  shoulders. 

"  That  is  clever  of  the  good  marquise,"  maliciously 
observed  the  young  Duke  of  Maine,  one  of  the  most 
corrupt  of  the  courtiers. 

"Be  that  as  it  may,  our  chere  tante  has  some  en4 
in  view  ! "  replied  the  duchess.  "  No  doubt  she 
contemplates  a  skilful  coup,  for  she  is  as  sly  as  a 
fox  and  as  wise  as  a  serpent." 

Madame  de  Maintenon  had  indeed  a  motive  in 
the  matter.  For  on  the  day  but  one  following,  she 
requested  "  His  Majesty  King  Camille  of  Yvetot" 
to  come  to  her.  And  when  the  young  man  ap- 
peared before  the  all-powerful  friend  of  his  "  cousin" 
she  hastened  to  him  with  the  most  amiable  smiles, 
extended  her  hands  and  said:  "Oh,  sire!"  (she 
actually  called  him  "sire"  quite  seriously)  "how 
kind  of  you  to  come — or  I  should  rather  say,  how 
gracious  !  Will  you  forgive  me  for  asking  you  to 
come  to  me — to  me,  an  old  woman  ?  But  why  do 
I  ask  ?  Your  presence  shows  me  you  are  not  angry." 

"  Angry,  Mme.  la  Marquise  1 "  said  Camille,  "  and 
why  should  I  be  ?  " 

"  Oh,  you  know  only  too  well  !  On  account  of 
my  bad  temper,  my  impoliteness  the  other  day. 


But  what  can  you  expect  ?  We  poor  -women  are 
always  acting  from  impulse,  and  I  have  been 
in  a  frightful  mood  lately,  positively  frightful  ! 
To  be  sure,  I  have  had  reason  enough  for  it.  You 
see,  I  am  childish  enough  to  wish  to  see  everyone 
naPPv>  and,  above  all  things,  it  makes  me  sad  if  I 
see  danger  threatening  a  young  girl  whose  pure 
glance,  clear  as  an  angel's,  may  be  clouded  by  the 
frivolity  and  corruption  of  a  Court  like  this.  In 
short,  1  have  been  troubled  about  our  pretty  little 
Diane  de  Montargis.  Have  you  noticed  her?  I 
loved  her  from  the  first  moment,  and  was  shocked 
to  hear  and  see  what  dangers  threatened  the  poor 
child,  from  the  first  hour,  from  wicked  men  1  So 
the  next  day  I  made  short  work  of  it  and  brought 
the  child  to  me,  and  separated  her  from  her  grasp- 
ing old  father,  and  since  then  I  have  been  happy 
and  contented.  Contented  ?  Not  quite ;  I  am 
only  a  poor,  weak  woman,  and  must  get  first 
of  all  a  friend  and  protector  for  the  child. 
But  whom  ?  Whom,  among  all  the  selfish,  frivo- 
lous, conscienceless  men  of  the  Court?  Then  an 
idea  occurred  to  me,  or  was  suggested  to  me 
rather  by  the  child  herself,  for  ever  since  she  has- 
been  with  me  she  has  talked,  in  her  frank,  innocent 
way,  of  no  one  but  you,  sire.  If  it  were  true  that 
you  were  a  King,  and  that  it  was  a  pity,  and  were 
you  going  away  soon,  and  if  I  knew  you  very  well, 
and  if  you  were  as  good  and  brave  and  noble  as  you 
looked,  and  all  such  chatter  of  a  girl  in  love — but 
what  is  the  matter,  sire  V 

For  Camille  of  Yvetot  had  become  scarlet  up  to 
his  blonde  hair,  which  fell  in  long  locks  over  his 
shoulders,  and  his  bright  eyes  glowed  strangely,  as 
if  dazzled  by  the  sight  of  an  unexpected,  longed-for 
happiness. 

"  I,"  he  stammered,  confused —  "  I  nothings 

Mme.  la  Marquise." 

"Oh,  I  understand,"  and  she  smiled  with  almost 
maternal  tenderness.  "You  think  it  strange  that  I 
should  speak  so  openly  to  you.  The  tone  that  pre- 
vails here  seems  to  you,  a  country  gentleman — oh., 
pardon  !  a  rural  King — somewhat  peculiar,  does  it 
not?  But  what  would  you  have  ?  I  have  taken  a 
fancy  to  you.  I  have  discovered  in  you  a  brave 
and  honourable  nature,  and  I  want  to  give  the  poor 
child  a  true  friend,  a  brother;  one  who  has  no 
protector  but  an  intriguing  father,  who  would 
sacrifice  anything  for  the  favour  of  the  King 
and  a  title  and  a  position  at  Court.  And  that  is 
why  I  asked  you  to  come  here,  so  that  you  might 
learn  to  know  the  poor  child,  and  that  you  might 
see  what  a  treasure  of  innocence,  virtue,  and  unso- 
phistication  she  is. 

"  1  must  go  now  to  the  council ;  is  it  not  ridicu- 
lous ?  A  stupid  old  woman  at  a  cabinet  meeting  ?  1 
But  the  King  will  have  it  so.  These  meetings  of 
ministers  and  wise  men  are  all  held  in  my  apart- 
ments, and  I  am  obliged  to  be  present.  They  must  Is 
be  all  assembled  by  this  time  in  the  salon,  and  I 
must  leave  you.  But  you  need  not  run  awa}T,  sire, 
you  must  wait  for  me  here  ;  I  shall  not  be  long,  and 
I  have  much  to  say  to  you  yet.  Diane  shall  enter- 
tain you  in  the  meantime,"  said  she  smiling.  "  So,, 
adieu  and  au  revoir  ! " 

Thereupon  she  pressed  his  hand  kindly,  and^ 
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going  to  the  portiere  of  an  adjoining  room,  she 
•called  : 

"  Are  you  there,  my  child  1  Keep  our  dear  guest 
until  I  return." 

Another  smile,  a  bow,  a  rustle  of  drapery,  and  the 
marquise  disappeared  through  the  large  door,  and 
on  the  threshold  of  the  next  room  stood  Mlle.  de 
Montargis,  blushing  and  smiling,  and  unsuspecting 
a-s  a  child. 

The  council  lasted  unusually  long  to-day,  and 
hour  after  hour  went  by  before  the  marquise 
returned. 

Happy  hours,  rare  hours  to  two  shy  and 
ingenuous,  honest,  and  noble  hearts  !  The  two 
young  people  sat  in  the  deep  window-seat  of  the 
state  apartment  of  the  all-powerful  friend  of  the 
great  King,  and  talked.  At  first  shyly,  then  like 
two  happy  children,  then  like  two  good  friends, 
and  at  last  like— ah,  at  last  they  spoke  very  little. 
But  their  eyes  beamed  so  happily  upon  each  other, 
as  if  they  had  just  awakened  to  a  beautiful  new 
life,  and  each  knew  that  he  loved,  and  both  hoped 
—oh  !  so  fervently,  so  thankfully,  so  trustingly— 
that  he  would  be  loved  in  return. 

And  as  they  suddenly  discovered  the  marquise, 
who  had  entered  noiselessly,  standi-ng  behind  them, 
they  rose  in  confusion,  but  glowing  with  happiness. 
And  the  marquise  seemed  pleased  too,  and  smiled 
as  she  was  seldom  in  the  habit  of  smiling,  so 
benevolently,  so  affectionately,  so  cordially,  and  at 
the  same  time— so  triumphantly  !  And  when 
Mile,  de  Montargis  had  disappeared  in  confusion, 
and  the  marquise  accompanied  Camille  to  the 
door,  she  said  to  him  in  a  bantering  way  : 

"  It  seems  to  me,  sire,  that  I  have  been  deceived 
in  you." 

"  In  me  1 " 

"  Yes,  indeed  ;  I  only  wished  to  find  a  brother 
for  my  little  protegee" — here  she  laughed  and 
shook  her  finger  at  him  threateningly.  Camille 
turned  very  red,  but  smiled  happily. 

"  But  what  else  could  I  be  to  the  young  lady  ? 
How  could  I  dare  %  " 

"  Dare  !  Fie  !  does  a  handsome  young  man  like 
you  speak  so  %  And — a  king,  too  !  Now,  now,  I 
have  said  nothing ;  but  this  I  know  :  in  future  I 
shall  find  you  too  dangerous  for  a  brother  for  my 
pretty  Diane.  I  shall  strike  you  from  the  list  of 
tier  protectors,  until  you  "  » 

"Until  " 

"  Until  you  become  her  bridegroom.  Good 
heavens  !  Sire,  if  I  were  in  your  place,  I  would  go 
this  very  day  to  your  cousin,  and  say:  'I  want 
her.'    What  right  has  the  King  to  refuse  %  * 

"But  her  father !  " 

"  Oh  !  he  is  crazy  for  a  title.    Would  not  his 
daughter  be— queen  1 " 
"  Yes,  but  of  Yvetot." 

"  Ah  !  but  is  not  a  Queen  of  Yvetot  better  than  a 
Duchess  of  La  Yalliere  ?" 

"You  are  right,  Mme.  Marquise  !  "  said  he,  turn- 
ing pale.    "  But  the  young  lady  herself  " 

She  looked  at  him,  smiled,  then  tapped  him  on 
the  mouth  with  her  fan.    "  Ah,  what  a  deceiver  ! " 
'So  the  time  came  when  the  King  of  Yvetot  stood 
before  his  "cousin"  of  France,  and  begged  he 


would  give  his  sanction  to  his  marriage  with  Mile, 
de  Montargis.  The  King  was  beside  himself  for  a 
moment ;  then  he  assumed  his  most  dignified  air 
and  gave  his  answer,  "  No,  never  ! " 

By  good  luck  the  marquise  was  present,  and  with 
a  sharp  voice,  but  most  amiable  smile,  remarked  : 
"  Why  not,  sire  %  Do  not  the  two  young  people  love 
each  other?" 

"  It  is  not  possible  !  "  stormed  the  old  King. 
"  Oh,  but  it  is  true  !    As  for  Mile,  de  Montargis, 
I  know  it  from  the  dear  child  herself  ;  and  as  for  his 

Majesty  of  Yvetot  "  she  continued  smiling. 

"  But  her  father  !"  protested  the  King. 
"  Is  already  very  happy  at  the  prospect  of  having 
grandchildren  who  can  wear  a  coronet,"  said  the 
marquise  gently. 

"  But  she  has  no  fortune,"  said  Louis  the  Great. 
"  Ah  !  sire !  you  know  I  am  a  childless  old  woman, 
and  I  love  Diane  so  dearly  ! " 

A  meaning  look  shot  from  the  old  King's  eyes. 
But  he  had  recovered  his  dignity — I  had  almost 
said  his  pride.  And  he  turned  to  the  King  of 
Yvetot.  "It  is  well,"  he  said,  and  his  lips  trembled 
with  scorn.  "  I  will  give  my  consent,  my  cousin, 
and  I  wish  you  joy !  " 

Camille  thanked  his  cousin  rapturously,  but 
wdien  he  saw  the  mocking  smile,  the  cruel  ex- 
pression of  the  King's  face,  his  heart  turned  cold, 
and  he  thought :  "  He  will  ruin  us  :  but  how  % " 
After  he  had  taken  his  leave,  Louis  the  Great 
turned  to  the  marquise,  and  said  to  her  with  chil- 
ling scorn :  "  You  have  acted  very  inconsiderately, 
Mme.  la  Marquise  ! " 

"  I  have  saved  you  from  committing  a  sin,  sire," 
said  the  lady,  curtseying  humbly. 

The  wedding  was  celebrated  at  the  royal  "palace" 
of  Yvetot.  Banners  waved,  and  garlands  were 
wreathed  from  tree  to  tree.  It  was  spring-time  ; 
the  larks  were  trilling,  sweet  odours  filled  the  air, 
and  gladness  reigned  in  every  heart. 

x\nd  just  at  the  time  of  the  wedding  there  came 
an  edict  from  the  King,  a  royal  message  to  the 
house  of  joy.  King  Camille  read  it  through,  then 
handed  it  to  his  lovely  young  bride,  and  they 
looked  at  it  together  and  smiled.  The  edict  pro- 
claimed that  the  Kings  of  Yvetot  should  be  hence- 
forth deprived  of  their  royalty,  and  the  country  of 
its  independence.  It  was  to  be  in  the  future  only 
an  estate,  like  any  other,  except  that  it  would  be 
free  from  taxation. 

"Poor  Diane  !"  whispered  Camille  in  his  bride's 
ear,  as  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart.  "  You  are  no 
longer  a  Queen." 

"  Oh  !  "  and  she  smiled  blissfully  at  him,  "  I  am 
something  much  better.    I  am  your  wife  !  " 

A  new  publication  which  only  appeals  to  a 
limited  public  is  The  Studio,  number  one  of  which 
appeared  in  April.  It  is  a  monthly  illustrated 
magazine  of  fine  and  applied  art  and  is  publised  at 
sixpence.  The  art  principles  which  it  advocates 
are  of  the  highest  description,  and  there  is  very 
little  value  for  the  money  except  a  large  auto- 
lithograph,  which  is  not  particularly  taking  to  the 
ordinary  individual. 
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THE   NUREMBERG  GINGERBREAD 
INDUSTRY. 

Ueber  Land  und  Meer,  Stuttgart. 

§HE   Nuremberg   gingerbread  industry 
dates  back  for  centuries,  and  is  closely 
!    connected  with  the  history  of  this 
ancient  town.     The   praises  of  its 
[    gingerbread  nuts,  macaroons  and  other 
'    articles  of  confectionery  were  sung 
long  years  ago  by  the  old  German 
^-v~         poet — Hans  Sachs. 

In  former  times  bee  cultivation  was 
carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent  in  the  vast  forest 
which  stretches  for  miles  around  the  town,  and  the 
honey  thus  obtained  formed  one  of  the  chief  ingre- 
dients of  the  Nuremberg  gingerbread,  also  called 
honey-cake,  and  pepper-cake. 

Originally  all  the  bakers  of  the  place  made  ginger- 
bread, but  in  1G45  those  who  were  engaged  solely 
or  more  especially  in  the  baking  of  the  dainties 
decided  to  form  themselves  into  a  guild  of  "ginger- 
bread bakers,"  the  number  of  members  in  Nurem- 
berg not  to  exceed  twelve. 

In  course  of  time  the  reputation  of  this  confec- 
tionery spread  abroad,  and  the  number  of  bakers, 
like  the  supply  of  honey  from  the  Reichswald  (as 
the  forest  was  called),  became  inadequate  to  meet 
the  demand. 

Little  by  little  the  small  bakeries  grew  into  large 
establishments,  honey  was  imported  from  America 
and  the  West  Indies,  and  the  modest  production  of 
former  days  has  developed  into  a  richly  ornamented 
and  exceedingly  palatable  article,  whose  renown 
has  spread  all  over  the  globe.  The  increase  in  the 
industry  during  the  last  thirty  years  has  been 
enormous. 

The  raw  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
this  delicacy  are  :— Honey  (for  which,  in  the  cheaper 
kinds,  syrup  is  substituted) ;  eggs,  the  yolk  and 
the  white— the  latter  being  beaten  to  a  froth  by 
machinery — being  both  used  ;  best  wheaten  flour  ; 
sweet  and  bitter  almonds  ;  sugar ;  candied  lemon 
and  orange  peel  :  and  all  kinds  of  spices  and  dried 
fruit. 

The  first  step  in  the  manufacture  is  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  dough,  the  mixing  and  kneading  being 
done  almost  exclusively  by  machinery  driven  by 
steam  power.  The  dough  is  then  stored  away — 
many  hundredweights  at  a  time  —  for  several 
months  until  it  is  in  the  proper  condition  for 
further  treatment. 

When  this  process  is  completed  the  dough  is 
taken  out  of  the  store,  cut  into  pieces,  and  weighed 
and  handed  over  to  another  set  of  workers,  who 
mould  it  into  shape,  smooth  and  ornament  it  by 
means  of  special  appliances.  The  final  stage  of 
manufacture  is  the  drying  and  baking,  which  is 
carried  out  by  experienced  men,  who  have  ovens, 
cooking  utensils,  etc.,  with  all  the  latest  possible 
improvements. 

The  gingerbread  is  made  in  various  qualities  and 
in  every  conceivable  shape,  size,  and  style.  In  the 
brown  kind,  the  most  noticeable  is  the  "  king- 
cake,"  quite  a  superior  article,  full  of  almonds, 
spices,  and  preserved  fruits.    Next  comes  the 


"extra  fine,"  which  is  richly  ornamented  ;  then  the- 
different  qualities  called  full  almond,  medium 
almond,  and  almond,  in  various  sizes,  shapes,  and 
prices  to  suit  the  trade  and  pocket  of  the  would-be 
purchaser. 

The  white  gingerbread  is  also  divided  into 
numerous  classes  according  to  quality,  size,  and 
ornamentation.  In  addition  to  those  there  are  the 
Baseler,  the  Thorner,  and  many  other  sorts.  The 
manufacture  of  macaroons,  spiced  nuts,  and 
similar  small  articles  forms  a  special  branch  of  the 
industry. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  in  Nuremberg 
fifteen  firms  entirely  engaged  in  the  gingerbread 
industry.  Seven  of  these  are  in  a  large  way  of 
business  and  have  special  factories  ;  the  other 
firms  make  their  wares  in  premises  adjoining  their 
shops. 

A  VEGETABLE  CATERPILLAR. 

Mail,    Cardiff. 

THE  very  close  relationship  between  animal  and 
vegetable  life  has  been  often  noticed.  The 
sponges  have  much  in  common  with  both  animals 
and  plants.  The  imitative  forms  of  insects,  which 
make  butterflies  of  Borneo  resemble  the  leaves  of 
trees,  are  well  known  to  most  readers  in  natural 
history.  All  these  observations  go  to  prove  that 
the  same  general  laws  are  at  work  in  the  animal 
and  the  vegetable  world,  and  that  the  same  general 
types  prevail  in  creation  so  far  as  the  conditions  of 
life  allow. 

Attention  has  recently  been  called  to  the  Aweto- 
of  New  Zealand  as  one  of  these  puzzling  products 
of  Nature.  In  the  early  stage  of  its  growth  it  is  a 
perfect  caterpillar,  growing  to  the  length  of  three 
and  a  half  inches.  It  is  always  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Rata-tree,  a  large  scarlet-flowered 
myrtle,  and  habitually  buries  itself  a  few  inches 
under  ground. 

When  the  Aweto  is  fully  grown,  it  undergoes  a 
wonderful  change.  The  spore  of  a  vegetable  fungus 
fixes  itself  directly  on  the  caterpillar's  neck,  takes 
root,  and  grows  like  a  diminutive  bulrush,  from  six 
to  ten  inches  high,  without  leaves,  and  with  a  dark 
brown  head. 

This  singular  stem  penetrates  the  earth  over  the- 
caterpillar,  and  stands  up  a  few  inches  above  the- 
ground.  The  root  grows  at  the  same  time  into  the- 
body  of  the  insect,  exactly  filling  every  part  with- 
out  altering  its  form  in  the  slightest  degree.  It 
simply  substitutes  a  vegetable  for  an  animal  sub- 
stance. 

As  soon  as  this  process  is  completed,  both  the- 
caterpillar  and  the  fungus  die,  and  become  dry  and 
hard.  The  thing  is  then  a  wooden  caterpillar,  so  to- 
say,  with  a  wooden  bulrush  standing  up  from  its 
neck. 

These  most  unfortunately-constituted  animals- 
are  only  to  be  found  in  the  North  Island  of  New 
Zealand,  and  they  are  by  no  means  common  there. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  many  of  this  species  of 
caterpillar  pass  out  of  existence  in  the  ordinary  way 
only  a  very  few  going  through  the  intermediate 
vegetable  stage. 
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THE   CAMEL  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

tyi^*?     Observer,  Adelaide. 

HERE  arc  a  number  of  breeds  to  be  met 
<wtSiSyJ  with,  every  variety  of  th^  one-humped 
*^5||P^  camel  having  been  at  one  time  or  other 
gjsW^  imported.  A  good  average  load  for  a 
'^SS^^  full-grown  camel  is  5  cwt.,  and  in 
addition  to  this  he  will  carry  his 
driver  as  well.  In  one  case  a  camel 
has  been  known  to  carry  12  cwt.  over 
sand  hills  in  South  Australia,  while  a  police  camel 
once  took  8  cwt.  for  a  considerable  distance. 

Iron  tanks  have  been  carried  by  them,  notwith- 
standing the  awkwardness  of  the  loading.  A  com- 
mon device  is  to  occasionally  change  the  loads  upon 
>the  journey,  so  that  each  camel  gets  a  turn  witli 
the  heaviest  burdens.  In  caravan  work  one  driver 
generally  looks  after  eight  beasts,  and  a  jemadar, 
or  head  man,  on  a  riding  camel,  is  in  charge  of  the 
whole  string. 

An  average  day's  journey  with  fully  laden  camels 
is  twenty -five  miles,  though  they  can  readily 
•accomplish  more.  With  riding  camels  in  South 
Australia  many  notable  feats  are  matters  of  record. 
One  did  the  journey  from  Bel  tana  to  Port  Augusta, 
si  distance  of  150  miles,  within  twenty-four  hours. 
Mr.  Phillipson  rode  a  camel  sixty  miles  in  six 
hours,  with  only  one  stoppage  of  ten  minutes 
during  the  journey. 

Another  remarkable  performance  was  that  of 
Mounted  Constable  Bannigan,  who  rode,  in  pursuit 
of  an  offender,  for  a  distance  of  400  miles,  and  on 
returning  covered  a  distance  of  200  miles  in  three 
days  and  a  half  without  distressing  himself  or  the 
beast.  It  may  be  taken  generally  that  camels  can 
be  ridden  fifty  miles  a  day  for  from  seven  to  ten 
days,  and  thirty  miles  a  day  can  be  kept  up  con- 
tinuously for  a  month. 

This  leads  me  to  the  subject  of  the  feats  of  en- 
durance without  water  performed  by  the  camel.  In 
a  time  of  drought,  when  the  country  was  blocked 
for  horses,  Mr.  Ernest  Giles  travelled  with  camels 
seventeen  days  during  hot  weather  without  water, 
except  about  three  gallons  obtained  on  the  ninth 
day  out. 

Numerous  similar  feats  are  recorded  ;  but  per- 
haps, the  following  particulars,  kindly  supplied  to 
me,  through  Mr.  Phillipson,  by  Mr.  David  Lindsay, 
leader  of  the  Elder  Exploring  Expedition  of  1891-92, 
will  prove  of  deepest  present  interest,  and  will 
sufficiently  clearly  indicate  the  vast  powers  of  en- 
durance against  water  famine  possessed  by  the 
camel. 

It  may  first  be  stated  that  the  expedition  had 
thirty-three  pack  camels  and  eleven  riding  camels. 

"Previous  to  the  20th  of  August,  1891,"  writes 
Mr.  Lindsay,  "  my  riding  camel  had  carried  me  for 
twenty  clays  on  six  gallons  of  water.  On  the  1st  of 
August  all  the  camels,  except  my  riding  camel,  had 
a  drink. 

"On  the  24th  August,  an  interval  of  twenty- 
three  days,  they  had  their  next  drink.  On  the 
:30th  August  they  all  had  a  full  drink,  and  we  left 
ifor  the  march  across  the  great  Victoria  Desert , 


some  of  the  camels  carrying  as  much  as  700  lbs. 
weight.  On  the  1st  September,  at  twenty-five* 
miles,  the  camels  had  two  and  a  half  gallons  of 
water  out  of  canvas  troughs.  On  the  fourth  day  of 
September  a  few  camels  had  two  and  a  half  gallons 
each. 

"On  the  7th  September  the  remainder  of  the 
camels  had  about  two  and  a  half  gallons  of  dirty 
water.  On  the  24th,  an  interval  of  eighteen  days, 
at  400  miles,  in  the  evening  the  camels  had  about 
two  and  a  half  gallons,  some  only  two  gallons.  The 
whole  of  that  journey  had  been  over  sandy  country, 
much  of  it  very  hilly  and  all  clothed  with  spinifex, 
the  feed  being  of  the  poorest  and  not  sufficient  for 
the  large  caravan. 

"The  weather  now  became  very  hot,  and  we 
made  137  miles  further,  reaching  an  out-station  on 
the  3rd  October.  I  allowed  the  camels  only  six 
gallons  each,  being  afraid  that  if  I  allowed  them 
free  access  to  the  water  after  such  a  length  of 
time  without,  that  it  would  have  killed  some  of 
them. 

"  Then  we  travelled  seven  miles  out  to  feed. 
Next  day  travelled  seventeen  miles,  and  gave  them 
six  gallons  each.  Next  day  they  were  allowed  to 
drink  their  fill.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  none  of 
the  loading  was  left  behind,  and  that  only  one 
camel  was  done,  he  reaching  the  water  one  hour 
after  the  caravan. 

"  From  the  appearance  cf  the  camels  I  judged 
that  in  three  or  four  days  further  without  water 
four  or  five  of  the  camels  would  have  knocked  up, 
but  am  sure  that  the  remaining  ones  would  have 
gone  from  seven  to  twelve  days  longer.  My  riding 
camels  did  620  miles  in  the  thirty-four  days,  the 
caravan  doing  537  miles  as  the  crow  flies,  which,  of 
course,  was  really  a  great  deal  more,  owing  to  the 
bushes  and  hills  causing  the  direction  to  be  some- 
what winding." 

The  above  record  sufficiently  well  indicates  the 
hardihood  and  endurance  of  the  Australian  camel. 
It  is  said  that  the  feats  performed  in  Australia  are 
much  more  extraordinary  than  those  recorded  of 
the  animal  in  its  native  home  in  Asia  or  Africa. 
The  question,  "  How  long  will  a  camel  do  without 
water  1 "  is  one  that  has  never  yet  been  answered. 
In  Mr.  Lindsay's  expedition,  however,  we  find  that 
the  whole  caravan  not  merely  lasted  but  worked 
during  spells  of  eighteen  arid  twenty-three  water- 
less days,  and  on  one  occasion  went  for  twenty-nine 
days  with  only  one  scanty  drink. 

Mr.  Lindsay  counts  that  most  of  the  animals 
could,  after  the  last  experience,  have  gone  on  for 
seven  to  twelve  days  longer.  This  gives  a  limit  of 
forty-five  days  with  only  one  drink  ;  but  no  doubt 
there  would  have  been  individual  instances  of 
exceptional  endurance,  and  while  the  caravan  as  a 
whole  would  have  perished,  one  or  two  animals 
would  have  lasted  several  days  more. 

And  this  beneath  a  broiling  sun  upon  a  parched, 
almost  red-hot  desert  !  It  would  appear  that  the 
camel,  when  not  travelling,  never  drinks  so  long  as 
the  bushes  are  green.  In  the  summer  time,  when 
everything  is  dry,  it  is  customary  to  take  the  herd 
to  water  twice  a  week,  though  sometimes  then  only 
the  cows  with  calves  will  drink. 
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At  the  present  time  there  are  about  4,009  camels 
in  the  Australian  colonies,  and  at  leasu  another 
1,000  are  purchased  in  India  or  are  actually  on  their 
way. 

Apart  altogether  from  fresh  importations,  the 
camels  are  here,  and  have  come  to  stay.  They 
thrive  and  multiply  in  the  country,  showing  that 
the  arid  regions  of  Central  Australia  are  well 
'  adapted  to  their  constitution  and  habits  of  life. 
Enlightened  principles  of  breeding  will  doubtless 
improve  the  camel  as  markedly  as  the  merino  of 
to-day  has  improved  from  the  merino  of  fift}T 
years  ago. 

The  work  is  here  in  abundance  for  the  camels 
to  perform.  They  have  already  bridged  over  vast 
deserts,  and  enabled  valuable  tracts  of  country 
that  would  otherwise  have  remained  unstocked 
to  be  taken  up  for  grazing  purposes.  They  have 
proved  indispensable  in  the  construction  of  tele- 
graph, railway,  and  other  national  undertakings. 

Now  they  are  beginning  to  be  utilised  in  con- 
nection with  gold  mining — for  the  transport  of 
machinery,  stores,  and  even  water  for  drinking 
purposes — and  the  extent  to  which  they  may  yet 
develop  this  great  industry  cannot  at  present  be 
even  imagined.  By  the  explorer  there  still  re- 
mains much  to  be  accomplished,  and  without  the 
camel  his  efforts  would  be  perfectly  useless. 
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A  PIECE  OP  ETERNITY  REPRESENTED 
BY  THREE  FIGURES. 

Die  Gartenlaube,    Leipzig. 

WHAT  is  the  highest  number  which  can  be 
represented  by  three  figures,  without  the 
aid  of  any  other  signs  % 

What  can  be  more  simple  ?  is  the  remark  which 
naturally  follows  such  a  question.  The  highest 
number  is  999,  the  figure  9  having  a  greater  value 
than  any  other  unit.    But  wait  a  little. 

Suppose  we  write  the  figures  in  this  way  :  999  1 
That  is  what  mathematicians  call  "  99  to  the  9th 
power"  ;  or,  in  plain  language,  99  multiplied  by 
itself,  the  result  multiplied  by  99,  and  so  on  until  99 
has  been  used  9  times  as  a  factor.  The  result  of 
this  little  exercise  is  the  highly  respectable  number 
of  (roundly)  913,574  billions. 

That  is  an  advance  on  999,  but  is  it  not  possible 
to  go  still  further  ?  Suppose  we  write  it  in  this 
way  :  9"  ?  That  is,  that  9  is  to  be  used  as  a  factor 
in  the  above-mentioned  manner  for  99  times.  This 
produces  a  number  which  it  is  altogether  beyond 
our  faculties  to  grasp,  for  it  is  (roundly)  29,512  and 
90  noughts  ! 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  form  an  idea 
of  large  numbers,  such  as  how  long  it  would  take 
i  so  many  people  to  count  the  number  of  postage 
stamps  used  all  over  the  world  in  one  year,  but  we 
do  not  think  that  the  experiment  has  been  tried 
with  any  number  at  all  approaching  that  which  we 
have  shown  to  be  so  easily  represented  by  three 
figures.  The  results  would  be  such  that  those  who 
tried  it  would  leave  off— if  they  ever  did  leave  off— 
with  no  better  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  figures 
than  when  they  began. 


THE  POI  EATERS  PROGRESS. 

fCall,    San  Francisco. 

T  your  first  meal  you  inquire  hungrily 
for  poi,  and  there  is  brought  you  a. 
little  wooden  bowl  or  calabash  con- 
taining a  queer-looking  greyish,  sticky 
compound,  resembling  paper-hanger's 
paste.  You  regard  it  askance,  and  ask 
for  a  spoon,  but  are  told  it  is  to  be 
eaten  with  the  fingers. 
"  Why,  no  one  could  take  that  stuff  up  in  their 
fingers  !  "  you  gasp. 

"Oh,  yes,  just  see,"  and  into  a  companion 
calabash  your  instructor  dips  two  fingers,  and  with 
a  twirl,  only  acquired  by  long  practice,  withdraws 
them  loaded  with  the  compound,  which  is  at  once 
transferred  to  his  mouth  and  swallowed,  his  coun- 
tenance assuming  meantime  an  expression  of 
beatified  epicureanism.  You  do  not  know  what 
expression  may  have  taken  its  abode  upon  your 
visage,  but  you  know  your  principal  sensation  is 
one  of  Simon-Pure  horror. 

"Now,  you  try  it,"  says  Epicurus.  Tentatively 
you  thrust  one  finger  into  the  mess  and  gather  up 
a  minute  dose  of  the  delectable  viand.  As  you 
raise  it  toward  your  mouth  your  nose  takes  cog- 
nisance of  a  sour  smell  that  harmonises  perfectly 
with  the  appearance  of  the  poi.  You  close  your 
eyes,  and,  mentally  breathing  forth  a  devout 
ejaculation,  you  open  your  mouth  and  suck  the  poi 
from  your  fingers. 

By  a  sublime  effort  of  will  you  keep  your  lips 
closed  over  the  mouthful,  while  your  companion 
looks  on  interestedly,  evidently  expecting  to  near 
your  palate  scream  with  delight.  Meantime  your 
imagination  is  working  with  lightning  speed.  The 
poi  is  cold  and  clammy.  The  poi  tastes  like  stale 
yeast ;  it  stings  your  tongue,  and  an  unutterable 
disgust  possesses  your  soul. 

You  are  sure  you  are  going  to  choke,  though  you 
know  you  dare  not,  and  you  figuratively  take  your- 
self by  the  throat  and  force  yourself  to  swallow  the 
compound.  You  can  trace  its  progress  through  the 
oesophagus  by  the  horrified  shudder  that  organ 
gives  as  the  mouthful  passes  along  it ;  you  can  hear 
the  villi  in  your  stomach  shriek  as  the  froglike 
lump  makes  its  appearance  among  them,  and  you 
think  you  are  going  to  die  then  and  there.  "  Don't 
you  like  it  1V  you  hear  someone  say.  You  struggle 
back  to  consciousness  and  murmur  your  fear  that 
you  are  not  educated  to  such  a  high  point  of  taste. 

"  Oh,  never  mind,"'  is  the  consoling  reply. 
"  You'll  be  so  fond  of  it  in  a  day  or  two  you  can't 
keep  house  without  it." 

You  know  better  than  that,  but  you  offer  no 
contradiction  to  the  assertion.  But  if  you  would 
leave  the  islands  with  a  conscience  untainted  by 
poi  you  must  hold  to  your  resolution  to  abstain 
from  tasting  the  stuff  again.  This  will  be  difficult 
to  do. 

You  will  see  all  your  acquaintances  dipping  into 
their  calabashes  and  hear  them  expatiating  on  the 
delights  of  poi,  and  you  begin  to  aspire  to  taste 
again.  You  think  about  it  by  day  and  by  night, 
and  at  last  you  venture.    You  take  another  step 
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along  the  downward  pathway.  As  the  poet  has  so 
touchingly  described,  "  You  first  endure,  then  pity, 
then  embrace  "  the  calabash. 

The  closing  steps  in  your  career  are  easy  to 
picture.  You  call  for  poi  at  every  meal.  You  take 
poi  for  an  appetiser,  you  use  it  as  top-dressing 
after  dessert,  you  ballast  with  it  before  eating,  you 
use  it  for  broken  storage  to  make  the  other  viands 
ride  easy. 

If  your  food  doesn't  taste  good  you  eat  a  little 
poi  to  tone  up  your  palate.  If  you  are  feeling  out 
of  sorts  or  under  the  weather  you  take  a  little  poi 
for  your  stomach's  sake.  It  is  useful  as  an  eye 
opener  in  the  morning  ;  it  serves  admirably  as  a 
nightcap  on  retiring  ;  it  takes  the  place  of  after- 
noon tea,  and  tiffin  is  incomplete  without  poi.  In 
a  word  you  have  contracted  the  poi  habit. 

You  grow  critical  in  your  judgment,  and  fancy 
you  can  discriminate  between  poi  and  poi.  You 
become  particular  as  to  the  shape  and  appearance 
of  your  calabash,  and  finally  go  down  town  ancl 
purchase  one  after  your  own  taste.  You  deride 
the  blunders  of  inexpert  poi  eaters. 

It  is  not  considered  elegant  to  use  more  than  two 
fingers  in  eating  it  or  to  put  the  stuflf  on  the  edge 
of  the  calabash  or  drop  any  of  it  in  transit.  You 
acquire  a  scientific  twirl  of  the  fingers  in  gathering 
up  your  mouthful  and  an  airy  grace  in  conveying 
it  to  your  mouth.  You  feel  your  own  loveliness 
while  thus  engaged,  and  believe  that  all  beholders 
recognise  it. 

Poi  is  a  dish  that  must  long  remain  peculiar  to 
the  Hawaiian  Islands — always,  in  fact,  unless  some 
means  are  contrived  for  preserving  taro  so  that  it 
will  stand  export.  Poi  is  made  from  taro,  a  root 
resembling  the  turnip.  It  grows  in  the  water 
with  a  large,  handsome  green  leaf,  and  it  is  almost 
tasteless. 

There  is  also  an  upland  taro,  cultivated  in  the 
mountains  by  the  natives,  which  has  a  more  decided 
taste,  and  which,  as  I  learned  to  my  cost  on  tasting 
it  raw,  bites  the  throat  like  horseradish.  The  low 
taro  is  the  chief  vegetable  in  the  island,  and  in 
early  days  constituted  the  native's  principal  crop. 
When  cooked,  it  assumes  a  mottled  grey  and  white 
appearance,  very  like  the  lava  rock  that  abounds 
everywhere  in  the  islands.  The  process  of  manu- 
facturing the  poi  is  quite  a  lengthy  one. 

A  great  hole  is  dug  in  the  ground,  and  into  this 
the  taro  roots  are  placed  around  piles  of  hot  stones. 
The  earth  is  then  heaped  over  the  place  and  the 
taro  left  to  steam.  When  the  taro  is  thoroughly 
cooked,  which  is  often  in  several  hours,  the  roots  are 
dug  out  again,  peeled,  and  put  into  a  huge  stone 
receptacle,  in  which  they  are  pounded  to  a  pulp. 

The  "poi  of  commerce"  is  now  made  by 
machinery.  The  natives,  however,  make  their 
own.  When  the  mass  is  thoroughly  beaten  and 
smooth  it  is  mixed  with  water  to  the  proper  con- 
sistency, about  that  of  good  thick  paste,  strained 
through  a  coarse  cloth,  and  set  away  for  two  or 
three  days,  until  it  begins  to  ferment,  when  it  is 
ready  to  be  eaten.  It  then  tastes  a  little  like 
buttermilk,  and  is  very  nutritious  and  wholesome. 
The  natives  eat  it  by  the  gallon.  Give  the  average 
native  a  big  pot  of  poi.  half  a  dozen  raw  fish,  and  a 


bottle  of  gin,  and  you  may  have  the  kingdom  au* 
the  rest  of  the  earth  as  well.  He  will  squat  upon 
the  ground,  break  the  head  off  one  of  the  fish,  take 
a  bite  from  its  raw  side,  pack  it  in  a  mouthful  or 
poi,  and  wash  the  whole  down  with  a  swallow  o* 
gin,  and  repeat  the  process  until  all  have  dis- 
appeared. 

Singularly  enough,  revolting  as  this  sounds,  the 
actual  scene  is  far  from  being  di'sgusting.  I  have 
watched  a  dozen  natives  feeding  thus,  all  dipping 
poi  from  the  same  calabash,  and  seen  less  dainty 
and  cleanly  table  manners  in  many  a  hotel  in  the 
States.  Why  we  should  swallow  a  raw  oyster 
without  winking  and  shiver  at  raw  fish  is  one  of 
the  mysteries  of  aesthetics  few  can  solve. 

Of  course,  readers  will  understand  that  only  the 
poor  class  of  natives  live  thus.  To  be  sure,  all, 
from  the  Queen  down,  eat  poi.  I  saw  a  notice 
among  the  regulations  at  the  palace  forbidding  any 
smoking  in  the  poi  department,  and  bids  are  made 
and  contracts  let  for  supplying  poi  to  the  hospital, 
and  other  public  institutions  on  the  islands,  as 
milk  is  provided  at  home. 
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THE  SMALLEST  CHURCH  IN 
„    .  ENGLAND. 

Courier,  Liverpool. 


rpHEEE  are  many  small  churches  scattered  up 
X  and  down  England,  of  which  Lullington 
Church,  in  Sussex,  is  considered  to  be  the 
smallest.  The  church  is  situated  in  a  picturesque 
valley,  and  is  reached  from  Alfriston  by  a1  path 
which  passes  through  some  charming  scenery. 

The  village  in  which  it  stands  is  named  in  the 
Domesday  Book,  and  the  inhabitants  furnished 
many  of  the  supporters  of  Jack  Cade's  insurrec- 
tionary movement.  It  claims  Sir  Philip  Sidney  as 
one  of  its  mediaeval  landed  proprietors,  and 
boasts  of  haying  once  been  raided  by  the  Puritans. 

In  Oliver  Cromwell's  time  the  original  church 
was  destroyed,  and  its  annals  were  so  effectually 
obliterated  that  even  the  name  of  its  patron  saint 
is  lost. 

Its  nameless  successor  is  erected  on  the  site  of 
the  chancel  of  the  former  church,  and  is  about 
sixteen  feet  square.  It  has  sitting  accommodation 
for  thirty  people.  There  is  a  small  altar  and  a  very 
big  pulpit,  the  latter  of  which  seems  to  absorb  all 
the  light  of  the  five  narrow  lancet  windows. 
Somewhere  in  the  little  wooden  belfry  which 
surmounts  the  roof  is  a  bell,  but  the  birds  have 
nested  so  religiously  in  the  turret  that  the  clapper 
no  longer  calls  the  faithful  to  prayer. 

The  church  is  not  in  the  best  condition,  and 
there  is  a  deal  of  talk  every  year  about  "  renovat- 
ing "it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  spiritual  authorities 
will  avoid  this  deadly  °n  To  strip  the  ivy  off' the 
old  flint  walls,  to  disturb  the  moss  and  lichen  on 
the  tiled  and  shaled  roof,  to  banish  the  charm  of 
antiquity  that  wraps  the  diminutive  building  as  in 
a  mantle,  would  be  the  commission  of  a  crime  of 
the  worst  kind  church  "restorers"  have  been 
guilty  of. 
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ALL  BUT   ONE  THING. 

Der  Bazar,  Berlin. 


O,  my  life,  you  want   a  story  as  rosy 
coloured  as  your  tempting  cheeks  \ 

Then  listen  to  this,  though  I  very 
much  fear  you  know  it  already  but  too 
well. 

Once  upon  a  time  the  king  of  heaven 
called  the  most  mischievous  of  his 
angels. 

"  With  this  purse,"  said  he,  "  go  to  the  bazaar 
■where  they  retail  prices  of  women  ;  with  the  sixty 
•celestes  that  you  will  find  in  it  buy  what  is 
necessary  to  make  up  one  that  will  proclaim  your 
taste  in  the  matter,  and  when  it  is  finished  send  it 
to  the  wTorld  by  way  of  the  first  conveyance, 
^directed  to  that  poor  poet  who  is  asking  us  for  it 
with  such  extremity." 

The  angel  reached  the  bazaar  in  a  single  flight. 

"  Good  day,  master." 

"  Good  morning,  child.    What  brings  you  here  ? " 

"  I  have  to  buy  a  woman  in  pieces.  Come,  now, 
take  down  all  you  have  and  of  the  first  quality,  for 
there  is  no  lack  of  money." 

"  Very  well,  boy.  First,  the  eyes,  if  it  suits  you 
~io  begin  there.  Here  you  have  all  kinds  and  colours 
— green,  blue,  black." 

"  Let  us  see.  How  much  are  those  blue  ones,  so 
light  and  pure  ? " 

"  Ten  celestes." 

"  Put  them  aside.  Raise  that  glass  and  take  out 
*that  little  dewy,  red  mouth." 

"  It  is  marked  four  celestes.  There  is  nothing 
-fresher  in  all  the  bazaar." 

"  Put  it  with  the  eyes.  And  that  nose  as  well. 
'Oh,  what  hair  was  ever  prettier  than  that !  " 

"Which?" 

"  That  hanging  up  there,  coloured  like  rays  of 
the  sun." 

"  You  don't  choose  badly,  youth.  You  light  on 
the  best  I  have." 

"  Well,  and  these  little  ears  ;  I  think  they  will 
.match  those  velvety  cheeks." 

"And,  as  for  that,  with  this  set  of  pearly  teeth. 
What  do  you  say  ? " 

"  Pearls  appear  to  be  just  the  thing  to  guard  the 
rosy  tongue  that  I  see  in  the  farthest  show-case. 
Bless  me  !  what  a  throat  and  neck.  How  finely 
the  head  we  have  just  formed  will  set  upon  them  ! 
Let  us  now  see  some  bodies." 

"  Here  they  are.  Choose.  I  have  a  fine  assort- 
ment." 

"  That  is  so ;  but  hold  on.  Not  this  one,  nor 
that  either,  but  that  over  there,  which  indeed  is  so 
•beautiful.  What  forms  !  What  contours  !  It  is  a 
work  that  does  you  honour,  master." 

"  Many  thanks,  little  fellow.  I  see  you  under- 
stand it." 

"  All  right.  Now,  after  putting  those  alabaster 
•  arms  to  it,  and  fastening  on  those  shapely  legs,  and 
to  the  arms  those  delicate  white  hands,  and  to  the 
legs  those  neat  little  feet,  our  work  is  complete,  is 
it  not  ?  And  what  a  lovely  result,  now  that  we 
.have  it  all  put  together.     How  handsome,  how 


successful !  The  poet  must  be  very  hard  to  please 
who  is  not  enthusiastic  over  such  perfection." 

"Something  is  wanting,  however." 

"  Can  it  be  possible?" 

"  Yes,  child  ;  the  heart.    You  have  forgotten  it." 
"  How  is  that  ?    Does  it  not  go  along  with  the 
body?" 

"  We  sell  them  separately."' 

"  Very  well.  Put  in  a  most  tender  and  loving 
one.    Our  poet  will  thank  us  for  it." 

"I  must  tell  you,  youngster,  that  the  tender  ones 
come  high." 

"  Then  see — wait  a  minute.  Cast  up  the  amount 
of  all  that  I  have  selected,  and  with  the  balance 
remaining  we  shall  add  a  heart  to  her." 

"  That  is  soon  done—  ten  here,  nine  there,  eighteen 
over  there — the  throat,  the  hands.  Here  it  is — just 
sixty  celestes." 

"  Sixty  celestes  ? " 

"  Not  one  less." 

"  Unfortunate  coincidence  " 

"What  is  up?" 

"  That  this  is  precisely  the  total  amount  which  I 
can  spend." 

"  What  shall  we  do,  then  ?" 

"  Could  you  not  come  down  a  little  in  price  1 " 

"Impossible.  Not  a  fraction.  Y"ou  are  getting 
the  very  best  in  the  place." 

"No,  of  course  not.  Certainly.  What  is  so 
beautiful  is  costly.  There  is  nothing  more  per- 
fect." 

"Listen  to  this  suggestion.  Some  piece  might 
be  exchanged  for  a  cheaper  one,  and  with  the  dif- 
ference " 

"  Let  us  try  it." 

"What  do  you  say  to  those  eyes  somewhat  less 
deep?" 

"  Oh,  we  must  not  touch  the  eyes.  It  would  be  a 
crime." 

"What  about  this  mouth,  which  is  paler  than 
that?" 

"  I'd  as  little  have  that  as  the  other  eyes.  It  would 
be  profanation." 
"  And  this  body  ? " 
"  The  other  is  so  pretty." 
"And  the  hands?" 
"  Oh,  no.    Leave  them." 

"  But,  rogue,  what  do  you  mean  ?  Without  a 
heart?" 

"Y'es,  without  a  heart.    After  all,  as  the  want 
of  it  cannot  be  seen,  nobody  will  notice  the  defect." 
"  As  for  me,  do  as  you  please." 
"  There  is  your  money." 

"  Good-bye,  young  man,  good-bye,  master,  till  I 
see  you  again." 

And  the  cherub,  light  as  a  sunbeam,  gathered  the 
beautiful  woman  in  his  arms  and  descended  to  the 
earth,  beating  the  air  with  his  wings. 

*  *  *  * 

And  as  I  reach  this  part  of  my  story  you  will  not 
fail  to  ask  me,  "  And  could  that  woman  live  with- 
out a  heart  ? " 

And  I  then,  with  great  distress,  will  be  obliged 
to  answer,  "That,  my  charming,  ungrateful  one, 
nobody  can  know  better  than  yourself." 
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MAKING  DYNAMITE  CARTRIDGES. 

Okfl^if^^A        World,       ■  ■  Cleveland. 

^^Sj^^^S AKING  dynamite  is  a  strange  occupa- 
l^^lKlW1!  ^lon  ^<)L"  women>  ve*  ^hey  are  l;ll^'''y 
^^fll^/«  employed  in  it  in  many  European 
^^^^^^v-^  communities. 

^^^^S^l       The  manufacture  of  dynamite  for 
^^^fc      beneficial     use     in     mining  and 
engineering  work,  as  well   as  for 
military  purposes,  is  carried  on  largely  in  almost 
dvery  part  of  Europe. 

France  has  three  notable  factories  :  at  Albion, 
near  Honfleur,  on  the  Seine  estuary  ;  at  Paulilles, 
near  Port-Vend  res,  in  the  South  of  France,  and  at 
Cugny,  not  far  from  Moret,  in  the  department  of 
the  Seine-el-Marine.  These  establishments  produce 
yearly  over  25,000,000  of  dynamite  cartridges. 

One  of  the  earliest  that  were  set  in  operation  is 
that  founded  in  Switzerland  twenty  years  ago  by 
M.  Xavier  Bender,  at  the  instance  of  the  late 
M.  Louis  Favre,  the  chief  engineer  of  the  St. 
Gothard  railway  tunnel,  to  provide  the  powerful 
instrument,  which  modern  science  has  invented  for 
penetrating  mountains  of  granite  and  other  hard 
rock  with  a  facility  and  economy  of  labour  that 
could  not  have  been  imagined  in  former  ages. 

A  visit  to  this  factory,  at  Isleten,  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  Isenthal,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fluelin,  the 
port  on  the  lake  of  Uri,  so  well  known  to  many 
tourists,  is  seldom  granted  without  a  special 
recommendation. 

The  mechanical  operations  do  not  appear  to  be 
complicated,  and  are  mostly  performed  by  Swiss 
women  and  girls,  with  the  aid  of  simple  machines 
worked  by  hand  on  the  tables. 

Dynamite,  as  most  persons  are  aware,  is  a  powder 
which  can  be  made  into  cakes,  or  may  be  converted 
into  a  sticky  paste  called  "  explosive  gum,"  on  being 
enveloped  in  cases  of  paper  or  paste  board  or  metal 
to  form  cartridges,  which  are  commonly  used  in 
blasting  rocks  or  mineral  ores,  by  inserting  them 
in  the  holes  bored  with  a  drill. 

This  powder,  containing  a  certain  desiccated 
mixture  of  three  liquid  ingredients,  nitric  acid, 
sulphuric  acid  and  glycerine,  with  a  silicious 
granular  substance,  is  an  explosive  very  much 
stronger  than  gunpowder,  but  looks  rather  innocent, 
being  of  a  light  brownish  yellow  colour,  not  unlike 
pale  cocoa. 

The  "  explosive  gum  "  is  a  sort  of  paste  composed 
of  pure  nitro-glycerine  and  gun-cotton,  more 
highly  charged  with  nitrate.  In  dealing  with  the 
former,  three  women  are  seated  at  a  table,  upon 

»  which  is  the  apparatus,  made  of  bronze,  worked  by 
the  vertical  handle  which  the  woman  sitting  on  the 

„  right  hand  of  her  companions  is  holding  ;  this 
movement  causes  the  dynamite  powder  to  be  lifted 

•  and  pushed  forward  out  of  the  reservoir  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  table,  and  forces  it  into  a  small 
cylinder,  the  diameter  of  which  is  that  of  the 
intended  cartridge,  usually  from  twenty-two  to 
twenty-five  millimetres,  or  somewhat  less  than  an 
inch  wide. 

As  the  compressed  powder,  which  being  of  an 
oily  consistence,  now  assumes  comparative  solidity, 


issues  from  this  tube  or  cylinder  wi  the  shape  of  ai 
sausage  or  of  macaroni,  it  is  cut  by  the  woman  on 
the  left  hand  into  equal  parts  of  about  three 
inches. 

Each  piece  is  then  carefully  taken  up  by  thf 
woman  sitting  in  the  middle,  who  wraps  it  in  oiled 
cartridge-paper,  which  she  fastens,  closing  both 
ends  and  covering  it  to  exclude  the  wet;  tlu 
tremendous  little  instrument  is  now  complete. 

There  is  also  a  handmill  for  making  the  paste  or 
"  explosive  gum  "  cartridges. 

This  machine  emits  two  solid  lengths  of  the 
material  simultaneously,  which  are  cut  up,  wrapped 
and  fastened  in  the  cartridge  cases,  and  fetched 
away  to  be  packed  in  boxes  for  distribution. 

The  fabrication  of  the  dynamite  stuff  itself,  also 
performed  at  the  Isleten  factory,  is  terribly 
dangerous,  but  custom  and  strict  rules  give  the- 
operators  a  sense  of  ordinary  safety. 

In  a  large  upright  revolving  cylinder  of  lead,, 
cooled  by  a  series  of  surrounding  cold  water  pipes, 
the  acids  and  the  glycerine  are  thoroughly  mixed, 
being  admitted  in  due  proportions  by  other  pipes 
from  above. 

The  compound  liquid,  yellowish  oily  matter,  is 
conveyed  to  the  kneading  pans  in  another  apart- 
ment, where  two  men,  like  the  assistants  of  a  baker 
or  confectioner  making  dough  for  bread  or  pastry, 
with  bare  hands  and  arms  work  it  up  in  a  mass  of 
some  farinaceous  meal,  with  the  addition  of  fine 
silicious  sand.  The  liquid  is  readily  absorbed  by: 
the  granular  solid,  which,  being  dried  by  the  air  at 
a  moderate  equable  temperature,  becomes  perfect* 
dynamite  powder. 

There  is  a  young  journalist  in  New  York  who 
very  much  resembles  in  personal  appearance  a 
Virginian  story  writer,  Thomas  Nelson  Page.  He 
is  very  frequently  mistaken  for  Mr.  Page,  and  is 
very  frequently  annoyed  because  he  has  to  explain 
that  he  is  not  the  distinguished  Mr.  Page,  but 
another  and  a  very  much  less  considerable  person. 
The  other  day,  after  having  had  to  make  aparticularly 
humiliating  explanation  of  his  own  personality,  this- 
gentleman  was  standing  at  the  door  of  a  great  pub- 
lishing firm,  where  Mr.  Page's  books  are  printed. 
A  man  approached  him  with  the  dress  and  manner 
of  a  Virginian,  and  spoke  in  Virginian  accents  as. 
he  held  out  his  hand:  "Why,  how  do  you  do,  Mr. 
Page?"  he  said. 

The  young  man,  who  was  not  in  a  particularly 
genial  frame  of  mind,  said  rather  abruptly :  "I'm. 
not  Mr.  Page." 

Then  the  Virginian  moved  away  a  step.    He  sur- 
veyed Mr.  Page's  alter  ego  from  head  to  foot.  He 
shook  his  head,  and  with  a  face  charged  with  scorn, 
he  said,  "It  takes  mighty  little  for  some  men  to- 
get  too  big  for  their  breeches." 

Now  what  Mr.  Page's  friends  want  to  know  is, 
what  will  happen  when  these  two  Virginians,  each 
in  his  proper  person,  meet  upon  their  native  heath  I 
They  still  fight  duels  in  the  Old  Dominion,  and 
men  have  been  known  to  shoot  at  each  other  with- 
out any  preliminary  preparations  according  to  the 
code. 
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THE  SEARCH  LIGHT. 


THE  PARIAHS  OF  EUROPE. 

Kolner  Zeitung,  Cologne. 


fL^T  is  difficult  to  believe  that  m  these  en- 
fe.    lightened  times  there  are  still  colonies 
V    of  people  who  are  persecuted  without 
b.    reason  by  their  fellow  creatures  ;  yet  it 
^    is  so.    In  Italy,  Spain,  and  France  these 
r     unfortunate  people  are  to  be  found, 
more  or  less  persecuted  and  scorned,  in 
the  places  where  they  have  dwelt  from 
time  immemorial. 

The  people  called  Cacous,  who  live  at  Paray-le- 
Monial,  in  the  Charolais  district,  the  Polacres,  in 
the  Lozere  district,  are  examples.  Popular  tradi- 
tion affirms  that  they  are  of  Jewish  descent,  and 
the  peasants  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  worship 
from  afar  a  golden  calf  hidden  away  in  some  cave. 

In  certain  communes  in  the  Department  of  Ain 
live  some  poor  peasants  who  are  said  to  be  de- 
scendants of  the  Saracens  who  were  left  in  France 
•after  Charles  Martel  had  rid  the  country  of  the 
hordes  of  invaders.  They  are  variously  called 
Burins,  Chizerots,  and  Sermoyers. 

The  population  of  the  peninsula  of  Yeron,  be- 
tween the  Loire  and  Vienne,  are  also  supposed  to 
be  of  Saracen  origin,  their  sharp  features,  dark 
skins,  and  natural  gravity  showing  them  to  be  a 
distinct  race.  All  these  colonies  of  wretched 
people  are  the  object  of  contumely  and  persecution 
on  the  part  of  their  neighbours.    Why  ] 

But  the  worst  case  is  that  of  the  Colliberts  of  Bas- 
Poitou  who  are  considered  to  be  descended  from  the 
primitive  Celtic  population,  reduced  to  slavery  by 
the  successive  conquests  of  the  Picts  and  Scots.  In 
the  eleventh  century  a  monk  of  the  neighbouring 
abbey  of  Maillezas  described  the  wretched  lives 
they  were  forced  to  lead,  and  M.  Dufour,  in  his 
work  on  Ancient  Poitou,  tells  us  that  in  the  Middle 
Ages  they  were  treated  like  aliens,  paying  a  yearly 
poll-tax  and  unable  to  marry  without  permission. 

They  were  obliged  to  provide  fish  for  the  table  of 
the  monastery  to  which  they  were  attached.  The 
Colliberts  of  the  present  day  are  good  Christians, 
but  they  are  unreasonably  accused  of  being  idiots. 

The  name  of  Cagot  (bigot)  has  been  given  to  these 
poor  people  who  have  been  for  centuries,  and  are 
still  the  objects  of  merciless  hatred  and  scorn. 
The  documents  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies mention  these  people  as  living  in  Gascony  ; 
they  were  not  permitted  to  live  in  the  towns,  but 
were  forced  to  dwell  in  the  suburbs,  and  even  then 
they  were  obliged  to  keep  apart  from  everyone  not 
of  their  race. 

An  old  writer  (1535)  tells  us  that  they  were  car- 
penters and  coopers  by  trade  ;  line  men,  industrious 
and  skilful,  but  afflicted  (it  was  said)  with  some 
-disease  like  leprosy. 

They  were  forbidden  under  penalty  of  being 
flogged  or  beaten,  to  appear  in  public  without  a 
piece  of  red  ribbon  attached  to  their  dress  in  some 
conspicuous  position.  In  the  churches  special  seats 
and  holy-water  basins  were  set  apart  for  them,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  enter  by  a  separate  door.  In 
numerous  churches  of  the  south-west  of  France 
this  little  door  still  exists. 


The  Kevolution  of  1789  made  things  somewhat 
better  for  the  Cagots  for  a  little  while  ;  people 
found  out  that  they  were  not  so  bad  as  they  had 
been  painted.  But  under  the  Terror  they  were 
again  forced  to  live  apart  from  others  ;  nobody 
spoke  to  them,  and  all  kinds  of  degrading  vices 
were  attributed  to  them. 

They  were  mocked  because  of  a  strange  pecu- 
liarity—the lobe  of  the  ear  was  lacking.  Cruel 
songs  were  sung  after  them  in  the  highways,  and 
their  lives  were  made  a  burden  to  them.  Whether 
they  were  really  leprous  or  not  there  is  no  authentic 
information  to  prove,  but  even  to  the  present 
day  they  are  shunned  and  persecuted,  even  at  the 
end  of  this  nineteenth  century  ! 

Another  example  of  absurd  persecution  is  that  of 
which  the  Vaqueros  of  Alzade  (who  form  a  small 
portion  of  the  population  of  the  Asturias)  are  the 
object. 

The  peasants  of  the  locality  can  give  no  reason 
whatever  for  their  hatred  of  these  people  who  are 
supposed  to  be  descendants  of  some  Moors  who 
fled  before  the  soldiers  of  Philip  III.  They  live 
by  themselves,  and  have  very  little  communication 
with  their  neighbours. 

The  story  of  the  Chuetas,  the  children  of  Spanish 
J ews  converted  to  Catholicism,  is  as  little  edifying 
as  the  others.  They  live  in  the  island  of  Majorca, 
and  were  for  a  long  time  the  victims  of  the  In- 
quisition. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  two 
Boyal  Orders  were  issued  declaring  them  fit  to 
occupy  any  public  office,  but  these  enlightened 
edicts  were  powerless  against  the  prejudices  of  the 
people ;  the  Chuetas,  rich,  upright,  industrious, 
and  good  Catholics,  still  found  themselves  shunned 
and  rejected.  In  spite  of  their  wealth  and  upright 
character  they  were  condemned  to  live  apart,  and 
even  now  this  prejudice  is  not  entirely  gone. 

It  is  the  same  all  the  world  over.  The  negro  is 
the  pariah  of  the  "  Land  of  the  Free  ; "  hatred  and 
scorn  are  his  part  and  lot.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well 
that  these  persecuted  peoples  are  not  prolific. 

Their  number  is  decreasing  day  by  day ;  they 
will  soon  follow  the  Oiseliers  and  others  whose 
names  are  now  merely  historical  memories  ;  their 
fellow  creatures  refuse  to  treat  them  as  men,  and 
they  find  freedom  and  peace  in  death. 

 =s=&3®dQQQQ&==-  

I  imagine  that  Lancaster  has  more  weekly  news- 
papers in  proportion  to  population  than  any  town 
in  England.    Though  it  can  only  boast  of  30,000, 

it  possesses  in  The  Observer,  The  Gazette,  The 
Guardian,  The  Times,  and  The  Standard,  five  weekly 
journals. 

On  April  12th  appeared  the  first  number  of  a 
new  sixpenny  called  Talk.  It  is  modelled  on  the 
same  lines  as  Truth,  and  is  brightly  written  and 
nicely  got  up.  The  slashing  articles  written  by 
Truth's  "  Scrutator ;'  are  evidently  not  to  enjoy  a 
monopoly  if  Talk  continues  as  it  has  commenced 
in  this  direction.  The  venture  is  a  somewhat  bold 
one,  for  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  there  are  several 
sixpenny  non-illustrated  papers  already  in  exist- 
ence that  do  not  anything  like  pay  their  way. 
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THE  WORLD'S  NEWSPAPERS. 

Home  Journal,  New  York. 

\!gffiK^T  is  not  generally  known  that  the  United 
States  possesses  far  more  newspaper 
ISSI^  publications  than  any  other  country  in 
the  world,  and  very  few  people  have  any 
iy29ft  adequate  idea  of  the  number  of  papers 
that  are  continually  being  published, 

TWS>*  or  of  the  many  and  singular  languages 
in  which  they  are  printed. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  no 
fewer  than  1,856  daily  publications,  and  these  com- 
prise nearly  one  third  of  the  entire  daily  newspaper 
press  of  the  world.  According  to  the  most  recent 
and  carefully  collected  figures  there  are  just  about 
5,300  papers  that  daily  make  their  appearance  in 
various  parts  of  the  globe.  The  State  of  New  York 
alone  possesses  a  larger  number  of  newspapers 
(1,971)  than  are  found  upon  all  the  continents  south 
of  the  Equator.  There  are  forty-three  daily  papers 
in  New  York  city  against  twenty-four  in  London, 
seventy-nine  in  Paris,  twenty-two  in  Berlin,  and 
sixteen  in  Vienna. 

The  Pekin  Gazette  claims  to  be  the  first  and  oldest 
newspaper  in  the  world,  its  establishment  dating 
back  almost  one  thousand  years,  to  the  year  911, 
and  it  is  said  to  have  been  regularly  published 
since  the  year  1351.  It  still  .retains  its  original 
form  and  make-up.  Each  issue  has  about  eighteen 
leaves  of  soft  thin  paper— size,  four  inches  wide  by 
ten  inches  long — printed  only  on  one  side.  A  yellow 
cover  encloses  these  sheets,  the  whole  being 
fastened  at  the  back  by  a  few  light  stitches. 

According  to  tradition  the  first  printed  newspaper 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  was  The  Gazette,  which 
appeared  at  Nuremburg,  Germany,  in  1457.  In 
1499  a  paper  called  The  Chronicle  is  said  to  have 
been  issued  at  Cologne,  but  there  is  no  authentic 
record  concerning  these,  and  no  copy  of  either 
paper  is  now  known  to  be  in  existence.  In  1615 
Die  Frankfurter  Oberpostamis  Zeitung  was  started 
at  Frankfort,  and  continues  to  the  present  time, 
claiming  to  be  the  first  regular  publication  and  the 
oldest  newspaper  in  Europe. 

During  the  present  century  the  growth  of  the 
newspaper  has  been  very  marked  and  rapid.  In 
1814  the  London  Times  commenced  the  use  of  the 
steam  printing  press,  and  a  revolution  in  newspaper 
history  was  then  brought  about. 

The  first  paper  to  be  issued  on  the  American 
continent  was  the  Boston  Neivs  Letter,  which  ap- 
peared April  24th,  1704.  A  sheet  known  as  Public 
Occurrences,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  was  published 
in  Boston  in  1690,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  was 
really  a  newspaper.  It  was  not  until  1725  that 
New  York  succeeded  in  getting  a  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  the  city.  In  that  year  (October  16th) 
The  Gazette  was  started,  and  five  years  later  The 
Weekly  Journal  came  out. 

The  total  number  of  periodicals  now  published 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  19,573.  Of 
these  1,856  are  dailies,  13,983  weeklies,  and  2,886 
monthlies.  Twenty-one  different  languages  other 
than  English  are  represented  by  these  papers  ; 
their  names  and  the  number  of  papers  of  each  are 


as  follows  : — Arabic,  1  ;  Armenian,  3  ;  Bohemian, 
20  ;  Cherokee,  1  ;  Chinese,  2  ;  Finnish,  3 ;  French, 
127  ;  German,  745  ;  Hungarian,  1  ;  Italian,  13  ; 
Hebrew,  6  ;  Hollandish,  or  Dutch,  13  ;  Magyar,  1  ; 
Polish,  13  ;  Russian,  1  ;  Scandinavian,  87  ;  Slavonic, 
1 ;  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  43  ;  Welsh,  6. 

There  are  2,255  newspapers  published  in  Great 
Britain,  distributed  as  follows  :  England — London. 
461  ;  Provinces,  1,302  :  total,  1,703  ;  Wales,  95 ; 
Scotland,  206  ;  Ireland,  167  ;  Isles,  24. 

France  is  extremely  well  supplied,  with  news- 
papers. There  are  seventy-nine  dailies  in  Paris 
alone,  which  are  almost  without  exception  political 
in  character.  Many  of  them  enjoy  a  very  large 
circulation.  Le  Petit  Journal,  the  well-known  five 
centime  paper,  boasts  (with  truth)  of  a  larger  circu- 
lation than  any  other  paper  in  the  world.  Its  daily 
issue  is  over  one  million  copies.  It  consists  of  but 
four  pages,  one  of  which  is  given  over  to  standing 
advertisements.  All  its  writers  are  men  of  acknow- 
ledged ability,  its  dramatic  editor  particularly 
being  so  well  known  and  highly  esteemed  that  the 
circulation  of  the  paper  increases  twenty-five 
thousand  on  the  days  when  his  articles  appear. 

The  newspapers  of  Russia,  though  severely 
handicapped  with  censorship,  are  numerous.  There 
is  also  a  large  number  of  illustrated  papers,  most  of 
them  being  very  artistic,  and  commanding  a  large 
circulation  throughout  the  country.  Peter  the 
Great  took  a  personal  part  in  the  establishment  of 
the  first  Russian  newspaper,  which  was  published 
in  1703.  The  languages  employed  by  the  Russian 
press  comprise  Russian,  German,  French,  Finnish, 
Armenian,  Estnish,  Lettish,  Polish,  and  Swedish. 

There  are  forty-eight  journals  published  in 
Egypt,  twenty-eight  in  Arabic,  twelve  in  French, 
eight  in  Greek,  five  in  Italian,  and  two  in  English. 
Not  more  than  twenty-one  appear  with  an  author- 
isation from  the  Press  Bureau  ;  fifteen  of  these  are 
Arabic  ;  three  of  the  French  are  authorised  by  the 
Government.  The  Al  Mokattana  is  the  typical 
Arabian  newspaper,  published  daily  at  Cairo,  and 
has  a  circulation  of  2,500.  It  has  a  regular  staff'  of 
forty  correspondents  in  Egypt,  and  also  has  special 
correspondents  in  London,  Paris,  New  York,  Con- 
stantinople, Bayreuth,  and  Damascus. 

The  first  newspaper  published  in  Australasia  was 
The  Sydney  Gazette  and  New  South  Wales  Advertiser \ 
the  first  number  of  which  was  issued  March  5, 1803, 
and  consisted  of  four  pages  foolscap  size,  with  the 
letter  press  arranged  in  three  narrow  columns  on 
each  page.  At  that  time  communication  with  Eng- 
land was  slow  and  uncertain,  and  the  continuation 
of  the  journal  was  frequently  threatened  by  the 
want  of  ink  and  paper.  In  1824  the  first  number 
of  a  weekly  journal,  The  Australian,  was  issued,  and 
continued  until  1828.  Among  the  other  early 
papers  in  Australia  was  The  Sydney  Herald,  first 
published  April  18,  1831,  and  which  in  a  few  years- 
became  The  Sydney  Morning  Herald. 

The  settlement  of  Tasmania  dates  from  January, 
1804.  The  earliest  newspaper  published  there  (1810> 
was  The  Demvent  Star  and  Van  Dieman's  Land 
Lntelligencer.  On  the  settlement  of  Western 
Australia  in  1830  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
colonists  was  to  establish  a  manuscript  newspaper, 
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[The  Freemantle  Journal,  consisting  of  a  single 
manuscript  foolscap  sheet  issued  weekly  to  sub- 
.seribers  only,  the  rates  being  three  shillings  a  copy, 
or  ten  guineas  per  annum. 

In  New  Zealand  the  number  of  newspapers  in 
proportion  to  the  population  is  exceptionally  large, 
and  it  has  more  daily  papers  than  any  of  the  other 
Australian  colonies. 

•  The  Fiji  Islands  boast  of  five  regular  newspapers, 
'four  of  which  are  printed  in  English,  and  one,  Na 
Mata,  is  in  the  vernacular  of  the  natives. 

The  business  of  publishing  newspapers  in  India 
is  progressing  very  rapidly,  thanks  to  the  great 
interest  shown  by  its  rulers  in  advancing  the 
-education  of  the  various  races  there.  Through  the 
means  of  sixteen  languages  five  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  periodicals  have  been  established. 

The  first  newspaper  in  that  great  country  was 
Hicking1  &  Gazette,  issued  January  29,  1781.  The 
Bengal  Hurkuru  is  now  the  oldest  paper  of  the 
•empire,  the  first  number  having  been  issued 
•January  10,  1795.  The  publications  of  India  are 
probably  more  thoroughly  circulated  and  read,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  copies  issued,  than 
those  of  any  other  country. 

A  single  paper  not  unfrequently  goes  through 
;an  entire  village,  passing  from  house  to  house,  and 
is  read  by  or  to  every  inhabitant  until,  even  with 
the  tenderest  handling,  it  is  completely  worn  out. 
'  The  island  of  Borneo  has  one  of  the  smallest 
regularly  published  newspapers  in  the  world.  It 
is  The  Sarawak  Gazette,  a  paper  eight  and  a 
quarter  inches  in  width  by  thirteen  inches  in 
length,  the  first  issue  of  which  appeared  August  1st, 
1870.  The  Gold  Coast  Times,  published  at  Cape 
■Coast,  Africa,  another  of  the  world's  smallest  news- 
papers, is  printed  on  pink-tinted  paper,  eight  by 
fourteen  inches,  and  circulates  about  four  hundred 
copies  per  week. 

The  Evening  Tidings,  of  Penzance,  the  smallest 
newspaper  in  England,  was  started  in  1870  to  fur- 
nish news  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  It  at  first 
consisted  of  a  single  sheet,  ten  by  seven  inches, 
•printed  only  on  one  side  ;  but  it  now  consists  of 
four  pages,  about  twelve  by  eight  inches,  two  of 
which  are  almost  completely  occupied  by  adver- 
tisements. 

One  would  not  expect  to  find  many  (if  any) 
newspapers  in  Iceland,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact 
that  there  are  nearly  as  many  papers  on  that  little 
northern  island,  with  a  population  of  but  69,220,  in 
the  vernacular  of  the  natives  as  there  are  in  China 
with  its  386,850,000  inhabitants.  Iceland  has  ten 
native  papers  ;  China  but  fourteen.  With  one  ex- 
ception the  newspapers  of  Iceland  are  published  at 
a,  point  farther  north  than  any  other  journals  in 
existence. 

The  one  exception  is  an  illustrated  Esquimaux 
paper,  published  at  Godthaab,  a  Danish  colony  on 
the  west  coast  of  Greenland  G4deg.  lOmin.  N.  lat., 
-51deg.  37min.  long. 

The  city  of  Dundee,  Scotland,  can  show  a  greater 
output  of  papers  in  proportion  to  its  size  than  any 
other  city. 

The  most  remarkable  of  all  the*  Austrian  papers 
— and  there  is  a  great  variety  of  them— is  the  Acta 


Comparationis  Literarum  Universarum,  a  review  of 
comparative  literature,  with  contributors  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  each  of  whose  articles  is  printed 
in  its  native  tongue.  One  of  the  strangest  publi- 
cations in  North  America  is  The  Prince  Albert 
Critic,  at  Prince  Albert,  a  small  town  in  the  centre 
of  the  great  North- West  Territory. 

This  paper,  at  first  sight,  appears  to  be  a  sheet 
of  closely-written  foolscap,  but  it  is  in  reality  a 
live  newspaper,  and  is  a  specimen  of  what  can  be 
done  by  an  enterprising  journalist  without  type. 
The  headlines  and  all  matter,  instead  of  being 
set  in  type,  is  written  or  half  printed  in  ink  with 
an  electric  pen  on  prepared  paper,  the  rest  of  the 
issue  (circulation  about  five  hundred)  being  im- 
prints of  the  originals. 

Very  few  people,  even  in  England,  are  aware  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  newspaper  printed  and  pub* 
lished  every  day  in  London  of  which  not  a  single 
copy  is  offered  for  sale.  It  appears  on  no  book 
stalls,  falls  into  the  hands  of  not  a  single  newsboy, 
and  the  shops  and  newsagents  know  it  not.  The 
paper  referred  to  is  The  Evening  Telegraph,  which 
is  produced  by  the  proprietors  of  The  Daily  Tele- 
graph with  the  view  of  preventing  the  issuing  of 
an  evening  Telegraph,  and  the  use  of  a  name  which 
the  owners  of  the  morning  journal  have  made  a 
valuable  property. 

A  unique  newspaper  is  soon  to  be  issued  in  Lon- 
don printed  in  Braille  type,  which  consists  of  a 
series  of  raised  dots,  and  which  can  be  read  by  the 
blind. 

Probably  the  most  voluminous  newspaper — 
though  not  the  largest  in  point  of  size  of  sheet — 
that  has  ever  yet  been  published  was  a  special 
edition  of  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  issued  some 
two  years  ago,  and  containing  fifty  sheets  or  one 
hundred  pages. 

The  entire  circulation  of  the  newspaper  press  of 
the  world  is  estimated  at  10,700,000,000  copies,  and 
there  exists  one  journal  for  every  82,600  inhabi- 
tants. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  the  variety  of 
languages  employed  in  the  world's  newspaper  press. 
They  are  as  follows  :  Armenian,  Arabic,  Assamese, 
Bengali,  Bohemian,  Burmese,  Bulgarian,  Caranese, 
Cherokee,  Chaldean,  Croatian,  Chinese,  Czechish, 
Danish,  Dutch,  English,  Estnish,  French,  Flemish, 
Fiji,  Finnish,  German,  Gujarati,  Hebrew,  Hindi, 
Hindustani,  Hawaiian,  Hungarian,  Greek  (ancient 
and  modern),  Icelandic,  Italian,  Japanese,  Javanese, 
Kafir,  Kalmuck,  Latin,  Lettish,  Magyar,  Malay, 
Malagasi,  Maori,  Marathi,  Moldavian,  Norwegian, 
Persian,  Portuguese,  Polish,  Bouman,  Bussian, 
Buthenian,  Slavonic,  Servian,  Siamese,  Singhalese, 
Slovenian,  Spanish,  Swedish,  Syriac,  Tartar,  Tamil, 
Telugu,  Turkish,  Urdu,  and  Welsh. 

Newspapers,  like  individuals,  have  their  peculi- 
arities, and  though  there  are  certain  common 
features  as  there  are  in  the  human  race,  yet  each  is 
distinct  from  its  fellows,  and  of  the  5,265  publica- 
tions that  daily  make  appearance  in  their  respective 
places,  scattered  all  over  the  four  corners  of  the 
globe,  no  two  can  be  said  to  be  alike,  or  to  resemble 
each  other  in  anything  beyond  the  fact  that  they 
are  newspapers. 
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AN  ACCIDENTAL  MARRIAGE. 

Pilot,  Boston. 


u  gjjHg-E  sure  you  ride  with  Potts!"  shouted 
JSj||jfe    Carrie,  after  the  boat  was  fairly  under- 
^IkW    wa^'  wnereat  a  litfcle  smile  rippled 
jBaffl    across   the  neighbouring  passengers' 

3jS|f*         It  was  an  odd  speech,  but  May  and 
I  understood  it,  for  we  had  talked  over 
matters  and  things  pretty  thoroughly 
beforehand  regarding  our  journey,  and  this  last 
admonition  of  Carrie's  was  simply  to  give  accent  to 
an  oft-repeated  charge. 

We  were  going  to  a  lovely  nook,  discovered 
by  Carrie  the  year  before,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Catskills. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  had  to  ride  many  and 
many  a  long  mile  to  reach  the  aforesaid  centre,  and 
that  the  line  of  stages  that  led  to  our  little  nook 
was  owned  and  run  by  two  stalwart,  steadfast  men 
named  Potts  and  Kramer. 

Potts  was  a  lively  fellow,  as  round  and  as  rosy 
and  as  shiny  as  a  fresh,  red-cheeked  apple.  Kramer 
was  taller,  darker,  more  taciturn.  Potts  enter- 
tained his  passengers  with  a  series  of  jokes,  squibs, 
anecdotes,  legends,  mysteries,  and  tales.  Kramer 
attended  strictly  and  solely  to  the  business  of 
driving  his  four  horses.  So  it  was  no  wonder 
Carrie  screamed  out  to  us  :  "  Be  sure  you  ride  with 
Potts!" 

But  "woman  proposes  and  man  disposes,"  as  we 
found  out  that  balmy  summer  morning,  when,  on 
the  Catskill  Landing,  we  asked  for  the  Potts  and 
Kramer  line. 

"Here,  ladies,"  said  a  tall  man,  who  we  knew 
must  be  Kramer,  motioning  us  to  a  half -filled 
stage. 

Instead  of  getting  in  we  looked  around,  ex- 
pectant. 

Ah,  yes  !  there  he  was,  the  jolly,  round-faced 
Jehu,  whip  in  hand,  his  lips  curled  up  into  a 
pleasant  bow,  his  eyes  twinkling  already. 

"  We  don't  want  to  ride  with  you,"  said  May,  with 
charming  candour  ;  "  we  want  to  ride  with  Mr, 
Potts,  because  he  talks  the  most." 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!"  shouted  Mr.  Potts.  "Well, 
ladies,  I  appreciate  the  compliment ;  I  really  do  ; 
but  it's  impossible  for  me  to  add  another  fare. 
You'll  have  to  ride  with  Mr  Kramer.  He's  a  jolly 
fellow.  Get  him  started  and  he'll  talk  the  top 
off  a  meeting-house." 

Mr.  Potts'  argument  was  irresistible.  We  meekly 
got  into  the  half-tilled  stage  and  wound  our  way 
up  over  the  long  hills,  with  Mr.  Kramer  sitting 
bolt  upright  in  front  of  us,  looking  neither  to  the 
right  nor  to  the  left,  and  oblivious  of  all  remarks 
that  might  be  made  behind  him.  In  vain  would 
May  lean  forward  and  say  in  her  most  winning 
manner  : 

"I  do  wonder  what  that  pretty  little  place  is 
called  over  there  V  or  "  Which  of  these  peaks  do 
you  think  is  the  highest,  Sue  1 " 

Not  a  sound  came  from  his  lips  till,  casting  aside 
all  subterfuge,  she  would  say  :  "  Mr.  Kramer,  won't 


you  tell  us  1 "  And  then,  in  briefest  monosyllables,, 
would  come  the  answer. 

At  last  Mr.  Kramer  suddenly  stopped  before  a. 
little  wayside  inn,  and  landed  all  our  dusty  and 
tired  fellow-travellers  at  their  destination.  Then 
we  went  on  our  way  again — sole  occupants  of  the- 
capacious  vehicle.  May  yawned  again  and  again. 
At  last  she  gave  a  heart-breaking  sigh,  and  ex- 
claimed : 

"  What  a  dreadfully  dreary  ride  this  is  to  be  sure  !'v 

Mr.  Kramer  turned  his  head  ever  so  slightly,  and 
looked  back  at  her.  For  once  his  lips  parted  of 
their  own  accord.  He  was  going  to  say  something 
without  being  asked. 

"  Do  you  see  that  house  over  there  ? "  asked  he,, 
pointing  to  a  pretty  cottage  half  hidden  by 
clambering  vines  and  surrounded  by  a  mass  of 
brilliant  flowers  ;  "  that  is  where  I  live." 

"Ah,"  said  May,  adjusting  her  blue  glasses  more- 
firmly  upon  her  nose;  "what  a  dear,  cosy  little- 
place — the  prettiest  one  we've  seen  for  miles." 

As  this  was  Mr.  Kramer's  first  and  only  voluntary- 
remark,  May  seemed  disposed  to  encourage  him  by 
sufficient  praise. 

"  Are  you  married  ? "  she  continued,  fearful  that 
the  generous  impetus  to  speech  would  dry  up  for 
ever. 

"Yes,"  Mr.  Kramer  replied,  looking  back  at  us- 
with  a  curious  twinkle  in  his  eye  ;  "I  was  married 
sort  of  accidentally." 

"Dear  me!"  cried  May,  with  vivacity;  "I  ami 
certain  from  your  manner  that  there  was  some- 
thing very  odd  about  your  marriage.  Would  you 
mind  telling  us  about  the — incident,  or  accident, 
which  ever  it  was  % " 

"If  it  will  pass  away  the  time  for  you,"  Mr- 
Kramer  replied,  "  I  don't  mind  telling  you  how  I 
won  my  wife.  But  I  have  got  a  boy  almost  as  old 
as  you  are,  so  you  see  the  events  I  refer  to  happened 
quite  a  while  ago." 

It  would  have  scarcely  surprised  us  more  if  the- 
town  pump  had  suddenly  commenced  a  narrative. 

"  I  was  born  in  the  little  village  we  passed 
through,  back  yonder,  and  so  was  Fanny  Davis. 
We  went  to  school  together  ;  sat  in  the  same  seat, 
at  church  ;  rode  in  the  same  hay-waggon  ;  skated 
on  the  same  ice-ponds  ;  went  to  the  same  husking- 
bees  ;  but  we  didn't  love  each  other  much  for  all 
that. 

"  I  could  not  understand  or  take  a  joke,  and,  as- 
Fanny  often  made  me  a  target  for  her  fun,  the- 
natural  consequence  was,  we  were  generally  at 
swords'  points. 

I  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  country  boys  who 
enlisted.  There  wasn't  a  more  awkward  boy  in. 
the  regiment. 

"I'll  skip  the  history  of  the  war,  and  only  say 
that  after  more  than  three  long  years  spent  in 
marching  and  countermarching  from  battlefield 
to  battlefield,  I  came  back  to  the  village  down 
there  a  different  man  from  the  one  who  went  away,. 

"  Such  a  time  as  they  made  over  the  little  frag- 
ment of  our  regiment,  when  we  came  home  all 
ragged  and  weary  and  worn.  Everybody  turned' 
out.  The  folks  got  up  a  big  reception  down  in. 
the  old  church. 
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"  They  gave  us  more  good  things  than  we  could 
eat  in  a  month,  and  made  speeches  that  were  a 
good  deal  more  flowery  than  our  path  had  been. 

"All  the  old  neighbours  and  friends  crowded 
around  us,  and  I  had  all  I  could  do  for  a  while 
shaking  hands.  I  had  often  dreamed  of  this  home- 
coming down  under  those  southern  stars,  and 
thought  of  the  old  familiar  faces  that  would 
brighten  when  they  saw  me,  and  the  friends  whose 
hands  I  would  like  to  take  first  ;  but  in  all  my 
dreams  I  had  never  thought  of  Fanny. 

"  By-and-bye  there  was  a  little  pause.  I  looked 
up,  and  there,  not  more  than  three  yards  off,  with 
cheeks  like  roses  and  eyes  like  stars,  she  stood 
looking  at  me  with  such  a  look  as  I  never  thought 
she  could  have  for  anyone,  much  less  for  me. 

"  It  was  so  unexpected  my  heart  stood  still  for  a 
moment.  She  came  forward,  and  seized  hold  of 
both  my  hands,  and  said,  in  a  choked  voice  : 

" ' Sam,  you  are  a  brave  man.  I  am  not  worthy 
to  untie  your  shoe  ;  but  I  want  to  take  your  hand 
and  tell  you  how  I  honour  you,  and  how  sorry  I  am 
for  all  the  unkind  things  I  have  done  and  said  in 
days  gone  by^' 

'*  You  see  the  war  had  educated  her  too. 

"  I  seemed  suddenly  to  be  lifted  into  a  delicious 
and  rarefied  atmosphere,  impregnated  with  a  divine 
radiance  that  illumined  everything  around  me.  All 
the  long  years  of  the  war  rolled  like  a  flashing 
panorama  before  my  brain.  .  Commonplace  actions 
that  I  had  before  counted  only  as  my  duty  grew 
strangely  heroic.  I  was  proud  of  the  bars  on  my 
shoulders.  I  felt  every  inch  a  hero.  And  yet  it 
seemed  as  if  I  would  rather  have  her  tear-filled  eyes 
lo®k  at  me  in  that  way  than  to  have  all  the  honours 
the  world  could  afford. 

"  That  night,  when  I  went  to  bed,  I  dreamed  of 
the  lights,  the  music,  the  flowers,  the  speeches,  but 
at  last  everything  melted  into  two  soft,  sweet,  tear- 
lilled  eyes,  with  a  luminous  soul  behind  them, 
which  said  over  and  over  :  '  You  are  a  hero — you 
are  a  hero.' 

"When  I  woke  the  world  was  all  right  side  up. 
The  war  was  gone  for  ever,  and  I  had  slipped  back 
into  my  old  place  as  easily  as  if  I  had  never  left  it. 
Outwardly  everything  was  the  same  ;  but  inwardly, 
what  a  change  there  was  ! 

"  Of  course  I  went  to  see  Fanny.  No  distance 
would  have  been  too  great,  no  storm  too  severe,  to 
hinder  me.  And  many  a  time  when  I  have  walked 
a  mile  and  more,  just  to  touch  her  little  soft  hand,  or 
look  into  her  eyes,  I  would  think  of  the  times  upon 
times  I  had  gone  almost  as  far  the  other  way,  so 
that  I  should  not  see  her. 

"  I  followed  Fanny  like  a  shadow.  I  asked  her 
to  marry  me  over  and  over  again.  From  a  taciturn 
man  I  grew  to  be  a  great  talker.  She  must  have 
inspired  me,  I  think,  for  when  I  was  with  her, 
something  within  me  would  speak  by  the  hour  with 
an  eloquence  and  force  that  I  would  have  been  in- 
capable of  in  ordinary  moments.  Oh,  the  plans  I 
made  !  The  pictures  I  drew  of  the  beautiful  future 
we  might  have  ! 

"  At  first  she  always  said  ' No'  to  my  question  ; 
•not  harshly  or  with  ridicule,  but  just  a  little  soft 


'  No,  I  don't  love  you,'  that  seemed  as  if  it  was  so 
frail  and  so  slight  that  I  could  overcome  it  if  I 
only  persevered.  Sometimes,  too,  she'd  look  up  to 
me,  when  I  was  pleading,  with  a  sudden,  shy  glance, 
that  seemed  a  reflection  of  the  one  that  had  electri- 
fied me  that  night  in  the  old  church. 

"  So  things  went  on  for  over  a  year.  Everybody 
in  the  village  got  to  know  of  our  affair,  if  it  could 
be  called  by  that  name,  and  some  said  I  was  a  fool 
to  think  for  a  moment  that  Faany  Davis  would 
have  me  ;  and  some  said  she  was  a  fool  not  to  take 
me,  if  she  could  get  me.  Finally,  we  had  what  I 
thought  was  the  very  last  quarrel  we  should  ever 
have.  Fanny,  worn  out  by  my  persistency,  had 
angrily  told  me  never  to  speak  to  her  of  love  again  ; 
never  even  to  come  where  she  was.  Then,  for 
the  first  time,  I  think  I  gave  up  all  hope.  I 
avoided  Fanny  as  she  wished  me  to  for  a  long 
time,  but  I  couldn't  stop  thinking  of  her,  for  all 
that. 

"One  day  I  was  walking  up  the  street,  thinking 
for  the  hundredth  time  of  our  last  interview,  and 
trying  to  be  a  man  again  without  her.  I  reasoned 
it  all  out — that  Fanny  and  I  were  not  suited  to  each 
other ;  that,  even  if  she  w^ould  marry  me,  we  should 
live  a  cat-and-dog  life,  for  she  had  a  quick  temper, 
I  was  obliged  to  acknowledge,  and  I  had  an  obsti- 
nate will.  I  said  over  and  over  again  that  I  would 
conquer  the  mad,  persistent  feeling  that  seemed  to 
rush  through  my  veins,  a  very  part  of  my  blood  ; 
that  I  would  put  her  out  of  my  thoughts  for  ever. 

"  I  was  thinking  over  all  these  things  that  day, 
as  I  said,  and  had  just  given  Fanny  up,  and  then 
concluded  I  could  not  give  her  up,  when  I  saw  her 
coming  toward  me.  I  did  not  even  know  if  she 
would  speak  to  me,  but  she  did — just  a  cool  little 
nod,  as  much  as  to  say  :  4  We  will  be  friendly 
acquaintances,  and  no  more.'  At  first  I  thought  I 
would  pass  her,  but  I  deliberately  walked  back 
with  her. 

"She said  nothing  after  the  first  greeting,  nor  did 
I  speak  after  that,  either.  The  silence  was  just 
beginning  to  get  a  little  awkward,  when  we  met 
Judge  Bentley  going  down  town,  evidently  in  a 
hurry  ;  but  he  stopped  a  moment,  gave  each  of  us 
a  sharp  look  through  his  gold-bowed  spectacles, 
and  said  : 

"  1  Haven't  been  quarrelling  again,  children,  eh  ? 
Now,  why  can't  you  be  reconciled  and  happy  ?  It's 
just  as  easy  to  be  good  and  happy  as — the  other 
thing.  Let  us  bury  the  hatchet  on  the  spot.  I'll 
be  the  peace-maker.' 

"A  sudden  thought  seeming  to  strike  him,  he 
said  : 

"  '  I  will  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  I'll  marry  you  out 
of  hand,  and  then  you  will  be  happy  for  ever.' 

"  '  Samuel,  do  you  take  Fanny  to  be  your  wedded 
wTife,  to  have  and  to  hold  for  ever  ?  Do  you  promise 
to  be  her  faithful  and  affectionate  husband  till 
death  parts  you  V 

" '  Yes,  that  I  do,'  cried  I,  with  all  my  heart. 

"  'Fanny,  do  you  take  Samuel  to  be  your  wedded 
husband  ?  Do  you  promise  to  be  a  true  and  loving 
wife  to  him  till  separated  by  death  V 

"  '  Perhaps  I'll  think  about  it,  judge,'  said  Fanny, 
with  a  little  of  her  sauciness. 
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"Then,  raising  his  hands  impressively,  he  said  : 

"  '  I  pronounce  you  man  and  wife,  and  let  every- 
one hereafter  hold  his  peace.' 

"'There,  there,  children,'  he  continued,  'it's  all 
done  now.  I'll  just  have  time  to  salute  the  bride 
and  catch  the  stage.' 

"  So  he  stooped,  and,  before  Fanny  could  protest, 
kissed  her  on  the  forehead  and  went  puffing  down 
the  street. 

"We  had  almost  reached  Fanny's  house,  and  soon 
I  left  her  there,  still  subdued,  but  laughing  a  little 
-at  the  judge's  odd  joke. 

"The  judge  met  Mr,  Paine,  Editor  of  The  Weekly 
Saddem  Gazette,  a  little  further  on,  and  said  : 

" '  Paine,  do  you  want  a  news  item  %  I've  only  got 
a  minute  to  give  it  to  you.  Sam  Kramer  and  Fanny 
Davis  are  married.  I  tied  the  knot  myself  about 
five  minutes  ago.' 

"Of  course  Paine  wasn't  going  to  be  such  a 
fool  as  to  miss  an  item  like  that.  So  home  he 
went  and  wrote  up  half  a  column  or  more  on 
the  happy  event,  at  the  end  congratulating  the 
bride  and  groom  on  their  safe  arrival  in  the 
pleasant  port  of  matrimony  after  a  long  and  stormy 
courtship. 

"  WeH,  that  upset  the  town.  When  I  read  that 
item  I  was  so  weak  I  couldn't  stand  up.  It  never 
had  occurred  to  me,  or  to  Fanny,  or  to  the  judge, 
either,  I  don't  believe,  that  it  was  a  bond  Jide 
marriage,  but  there  it  was  all  down  in  black  and 
white,  and  it  didn't  look  the  least  bit  like  a  joke. 

"  Of  course  everybody  I  met  congratulated  me. 
The  more  I  denied  it,  the  more  they  believed  there 
was  something  in  it. 

"After  a  day  or  two  things  began  to  look  so 
serious  I  went  to  see  Lawyer  Searing  ;  he  was  an 
old  friend  of  mine  and  a  war  comrade,  too.  I 
gave  him  a  history  of  the  whole  case,  and  asked 
him  what  he  thought  of  it.  He  deliberated  a  while 
and  then  jumped  up  and  shook  my  hand,  saying  : 

"  '  It  is  my  honest  opinion,  Sam,  that  Parson 
Hathaway  couldn't  have  married  you  any  better 
than  that  if  he  had  tried.' 

"  What  did  I  do  ?  I  sat  down  and  put  my  head 
an  my  hands,  and  groaned.  All  my  hopes  were 
fulfilled.  What  I  had  been  fighting  for  with  all 
my  strength  had  come  to  pass,  and  I  was  more  un- 
happy than  I  had  ever  been  before  in  my  life. 
You  see,  I  wasn't  thinking  of  myself  at  all.  I  was 
thinking  of  Fanny.  What,  if  she  should  take  it 
hard  !  I  almost  knew  she  would.  Of  course  I 
should  never  claim  her  as  my  wife  unless  she  chose 
to  come  to  me  of  her  own  free  will.  But  the  fact 
that  we  were  legally  bound  to  each  other  stared  me 
in  the  face,  whichever  way  I  looked. 

"  I  thought  about  it  all  night,  and  then  concluded 
I  must  see  Fanny  and  find  a  way  out  of  the 
trouble  if  possible. 

"I  found  her  quiet  and  self-possessed,  but  her 
•eyes  had  a  suspicious  redness  around  the  rims  that 
showed  she  had  been  crying.  I  plunged  right  into 
ithe  subject  and  said  : 

"  'Fanny,  I  have  come  to  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am 
that  little  joke  happened,  and  how  serious  it  seems 
to  be.  Ned  Searing  says  it  looks  very  much  like  a 
legal  marriage.' 


"  Fanny's  face  grew  white  as  a  cloth  at  this. 

"'  Ah,'  said  I  to  myself, '  she  is  going,  to  take  it 
hard,  I  am  afraid,'  and,  without  giving  her  time  to 
speak,  I  went  on  :  '  God  knows,  Fanny,  if  I  could 
have  it  undone  again  by  giving  my  right  hand  up, 
I  would  do  so.  I  have  been  ready  to  marry  you 
any  time  during  the  past  year,  but  I  never  wanted 
to  force  you  into  anything  like  this.  As  it  is,  the 
ceremony  makes  no  difference  to  me.  I  have  said 
a  hundred  times  that  if  I  did  not  marry  you  I 
would  not  marry  anyone.  You  are  not  free  to 
marry  anyone  else,  no  matter  how  much  you  may 
wish  to.  But  I  have  thought  and  thought  over  the 
matter,  and  I  have  concluded  there  is  a  way  out  of 
the  difficulty.  I  will  go  away,  and  then,  after 
awhile,  you  can  go  to  some  other  State  and  get  a 
divorce  from  me  for  desertion. 

"Long  before  I  had  finished  Fanny  was  sobbing 
as  if  her  heart  would  break.  Said  I,  at  last, 
'  Fanny,  won't  you  say  good-bye  to  me  ]  I  may  not 
see  you  again,  as  I  am  going  away  so  soon.'  And 
then,  instead  of  saying  good-bye  and  letting  me  go, 
she  flew  to  me  and  put  both  arms  around  my  neck, 
laid  her  head  on  my  shoulder,  and  said,  between 
her  sobs,  'I  will  never  let  you  go;  I  thought  I 
didn't  love  you,  Sam,  but  I  do,  I  do  ! ' 

"  For  a  moment  I  was  completely  bewildered.  I 
half  doubted  my  sanity  even,  for  it  was  hard  to 
realise  that  the  girl  who  had  treated  me  so  coldly 
when  I  begged  her  to  take  me  for  her  husband,  now 
that  I  came  to  renounce  her,  was  clinging  to  me  and 
saying  she  would  never  let  me  go. 

"By-and-bye  we  got  more  composed,  and  sat 
down  to  talk  matters  over,  and  then  it  seemed  ,as  if 
we  had  suddenly  changed  characters,  for  Fanny 
was  all  meekness  and  submission,  and  I  was  the  one 
who  made  terms  and  conditions. 

"  '  If  all  the  lawyers  in  the  State  pronounce  that 
a  legal  marriage,'  said  I,  at  length,  '  I  will  never  call 
you  my  wife  till  you  come  to  Vne  of  your  own  free 
will  in  the  old  church  down  yonder,  and  promise 
before  the  dominie  and  all  our  friends  to  be  my 
true  and  loving  wife.' 

"  And  she  did.    God  bless  her  !  she  did." 


The  present  Managing  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly, 
Mr.  Rutherford  Sinclair,  has  the  reputation  of  being 
the  politest  man  in  America,  and  there  is  very  little 
question  but  that  he  deserves  this  reputation.  He 
treats  ladies  with  a  deference  which  wins  their 
hearts  complete^,  and  his  manner  towards  men  is 
as  smooth  and  graceful  and  kindly  as  that  of  the 
ordinarily  courteous  man  to  women. 

Ladies  have  been  heard  to  say  that  to  have  Mr. 
Sinclair  reject  a  manuscript  was  pleasanter  than  to 
have  any  one  else  reach  a  favourable  conclusion. 
Mr.  Sinclair's  politeness  is  doubtless  but  the  expres- 
sion of  a  kindly  heart,  but  it  has  its  penalties. 
Bores  have  been  known  to  stay  so  long  in  his 
sanctum  that  the  poor  man  would  have  to  take 
home  all  his  neglected  work  and  lose  a  night's  sleep 
in  catching  up. 
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NIGHT  IN  THE  FAR  WEST. 

Blade,  Toledo. 


fHA.D  been  feverish  all  clay,  and  when  I 
*    turned  in,  with  my  feet  to  the  fire  and 
the  stars  above  me,  at  about  eight 
o'clock,  I  was  a  little  bit  flighty.  The 
last  I  remembered  was  hearing  Joe 
collecting  fuel  for  the  night.    His  feed 
had  been  prepared  about  six  feet  from 
mine,  and    he  had  told  me  that  a 
whisper  would  awaken  him  if  I  needed  him  during 
the  night. 

I  awoke  about  midnight  with  the  fever  gone  and 
all  my  senses  peculiarly  alert.  It  seemed  as  if  I 
could  hear  better  than  ever  in  my  life  before.  Just 
above  us  was  a  riffle  in  the  creek,  and  I  heard  the 
waters  babbling  and  caught  a  splash  now  and  then 
as  the  fish  ran  up  or  down.  I  heard  a  noise  in  the 
forest  and  knew  that  a  dead  limb  had  fallen. 

A  wolf  barked,  and  I  figured  it  out  that  he  was 
about  half  a  mile  away.  There  was  a  rustling  among 
the  leaves,  and  I  said  to  myself  that  a  mole  was 
running  about. 

Step  !  Step  !  Step  !  If  my  head  had  not  been 
in  contact  with  the  earth  I  could  not  have  made 
out  the  sound.  It  was  faint  and  light.  The  horses 
were  lying  down,  as  I  knew  by  the  sound  of  their 
breathing,  and  when  I  lifted  my  head  a  bit  I  saw  that 
Joe  was  wrapped  in  his  blanket. 

The  fever  has  left  my  throat  as  dry  as  tinder, 
and  I  suddenly  thirst.  It  won't  take  J oe  over  a 
minute  to  fill  our  coffee-pot  with  ice-cold  water  at 
the  spring.  I  don't  like  to  break  in  his  sleep,  but  he 
can  make  up  for  it  to-morrow  when  left  in  charge  of 
the  camp. 

"  Joe  !  Joe  !  "  He  sleeps  as  lightly  as  a  fox, 
and,  Indian-like,  is  awake  every  two  hours  to  see 


that  the  fire  is  all  right.  I  have  called  twice- 
and  yet  failed  to  arouse  him.  The  night  is  a  bit 
chilly,  and  he  may  have  wrapped  his  head  in  the- 
blanket.  I  will  sit  up  and  see.  But  where  is  Joe  ? 
There  is  the  spot  where  he  made  his  bed,  but  he  is 
not  there.  I  can  see  clear  around  the  fire,  but  Joe's 
form  is  not  in  sight.  He  is  not  after  fuel— he  is 
not  at  the  spring. 

"Joe  !  Joe  !  Joe  ! "  I  am  on  my  feet  as  I  call. 
No  answer.  He  would  hear  me  if  half  a  mile 
away,  but  there  is  no  response.  I  go  to  the  spring 
and  drink  my  fill,  and  return  and  heap  fuel  on  the- 
fire  and  lie  down  again.  Joe  is  a  queer  sort  of  boy. 
He  may  have  gone  down  to  the  Salmon  to  set  a 
couple  of  traps,  or  he  may  have  seen  Indians  pass 
and  followed  them. 

There  is  no  cause  to  worry.  It  is  sunshine  as  I 
open  my  eyes  again.  I  sit  up  and  look  around,. 
Joe  is  not  here.  I  stand  up  and  shout  "  Coo  e-e-e  !  " 
but  there  is  no  reply.  I  look  down  upon  the  spot 
where  he  made  his  bed,  and  there  is  a  trail  as  of 
some  burden  having  been  dragged. 

I  follow  it,  and  ten  yards  away  I  find  pieces  of 
his  blanket  and  blood  on  the  leaves ;  at  twenty 
rods  the  rest  of  his  blanket,  torn  and  bloody. 
Through  a  thicket,  and  on  the  far  side  of  a  log, 
I  come  upon  his  dead  body,  or  the  ghastly  remains 
of  it. 

While  I  was  lying  wide  awake,  as  I  have  de- 
scribed to  you,  a  panther  crept  up,  sprang  upon 
the  sleeping  boy,  and  carried  him  away. 

I  heard  only  faint  noises,  none  of  them  giving  the 
slightest  cause  for  alarm,  none  of  them  loud  enough 
to  have  aroused  a  sleeping  warrior.  The  boy  had 
made  no  cry,  no  struggle.  Softly  as  he  had  alighted, 
the  great  cat  had  struck  him  dead  with  one  blow 
of  his  paw.  Two  of  us  lay  there  motionless  and 
helpless.  The  panther  had  his  choice.  Who  can, 
guess  what  determined  it  ? 
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MY  ANGEL. 

JHerald,  Niw  York. 

One  day  a  careless  sentinel 

Left  heaven's  gate  ajar, 
And  a  little  wond'ring  angel, 

Forthcoming,  strayed  afar. 
And  in  the  high  celestial  halls 

There  rose  a  great  lament  ; 
The  vast  host  missed  its  fairest  child, 

Yet  knew  not  where  she  went. 

Then  searched  they  through  the  realms  of  space, 

From  heaven's  gate  to  hell's  ; 
"They  climbed  ethereal  mountains  tall, 

And  delved  in  airy  dells, 
Yet  vain  was  all  their  searching  for 

They  overlooked  this  sphere, 
I  might  have  shown  them  where  she  is 

Had  they  but  tarried  here. 

THE  WITCHING  HOUR. 

-Journal,  Londonderry. 

Snoav  for  hours  had  blown  and  drifted, 
And  the  rack  went  scudding  by  ; 

Spectrally  the  branches  lifted 
Naked  arms  against  the  sky. 

"What  cared  we  though  time  was  flitting, 
What  cared  we  though  winds  made  moan, 

In  the  twilight  sitting 
All  alone  ? 

-She  within  a  rocker  cozy, 

I  upon  a  hassock  low, 
Watching  o'er  her  face  the  rosy 

Cupid  dimples  come  and  go  ; 
For  the  lover  firelight  heightened 

Every  blush  with  ardour  bold, 
And  her  locks  of  brown  were  brightened 
Into  gold. 

'Then  there  fell  a  silence  sweeter 
Than  when  air  is  stirred  with  song, 

'Than  when  strains  in  mellow  meter 
Swim  with  rhythmic  sweep  along, 

In  her  eyes  a  look  beguiling 
Bade  me  not  to  break  the  spell ; 

.Something  told  me  in  her  smiling 
All  was  well. 

Slowly  grew  the  firelight  dimmer 

Till  the  angles  of  the  room, 
Lighted  by  no  ruddy  glimmer, 

Melted  in  the  shrouding  gloom  ; 
And  not  e'en  the  ancient  idol 

Saw  love's  apotheosis, 
•Or  the  presage  of  a  bridal 
In  a  kiss. 


WHEN  I  AM  TIRED. 


Ida  Estelle  Crouch,  in  Record, 


Bedford. 


O,  love  not  alone  when  days  are  bl  ight, 

And  azure  skies  smile  on  the  waiting  earth, 
When  hearts  respond  to  the  sweet  world  of  light 
And  love,  as  'twere,  the  heritage  of  birth. 
Not  then  alone, 
But  love  me  still,  my  own, 
When  I  am  tired. 

When  I  am  tired — bowed  with  divers  cares, 

That  knock  not  at  your  gate  and  will  not  go  ; 
When  the  gray  earth  is  saddened  unawares, 
And  lids  are  drooping  and  the  pulses  low, 
Oh,  turn  again, 
And  stay  more  fondly  then, 
When  I  am  tired. 

Love  me  and  do  not  seek  for  love's  reply  ; 

Linger  without  the  hand's  detaining  plea  ; 
Let  me  but  feel  your  soothing  presence  nigh, 
And  know  the  rarest  blessing  is  for  me 
Of  tender  care, 
Though  days  be  dark  or  fair — 
When  I  am  tired. 


THE  HELP  THAT  COMES  TOO  LATE. 

Margaret  E.  Sangster,  in  Hamper's  Bazaar,        New  York. 

'Tis  a  wearisome  world,  this  world  of  ours, 
With  its  tangles  small  and  great, 

Its  weeds  that  smother  the  spr:-  ^ing  flowers, 
And  its  hapless  strifes  with  fate  ; 

But  the  darkest  day  of  its  desolate  days 
Sees  the  help  that  comes  too  late. 

Ah  !  woe  for  the  word  that  is  never  said 

Till  the  ear  is  deaf  to  hear, 
And  woe  for  the  lack  of  the  fainting  head 

Of  the  ringing  shout  of  cheer  ; 
Ah  !  woe  for  the  laggard  feet  that  tread 

In  the  mournful  wake  of  the  bier. 

Who  fain  would  help  in  this  world  of  ours, 
Where  sorrowful  steps  must  fall, 

Bring  help  in  time  to  the  waning  powers 
Ere  the  bier  is  spread  with  the  pall ; 

Nor  send  reserves  when  the  flags  are  furled, 
And  the  dead  beyond  your  call. 

For  baffling  most  in  this  dreary  world, 
With  its  tangles  small  and  great, 

Its  lonesome  nights  and  its  weary  days, 
And  its  struggles  forlorn  with  fate, 

Is  that  bitterest  grief,  too  deep  for  tears, 
Of  the  help  that  comes  too  late. 
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Questions  Worth  Discussion, 


WILL  THE  WOMAN  OF  THE  FUTURE 
BE  BALD? 

El  Dia,   **  Madrid. 

$$3o8»§  LTHOUGH  it  does  not  seem  philosophic 
jggHglPjfe  to  attach  such  great  importance  to  a 
^BBjjiS?  handful  of  filaments,  there  is  not  the 
SjWjff!-*  slightest  doubt  that  if  they  disappeared 
Gjy-Sw  from  certain  heads  we  should  not  like 
it,  nor  would  it  be  any  the  less  dis- 
X*  agreeable  to  the  owners  of  the  heads — 
we  mean  the  ladies. 

It  might  be  that  the  men  of  the  future,  knowing 
only  bald-headed  women,  would  not  worry  them- 
selves because  the  members  of  the  gentler  sex  did 
not  possess  the  tresses  of  previous  generations  ; 
they  might  even  prefer  it. 

But  why  consider  the  question  1  What  indica- 
tions have  we  that  the  woman  of  the  future  will  be 
bald!  The  subject  has  been  taken  up  and  has 
given  rise  to  considerable  discussions ;  one  of  the 
first  persons  to  take  it  up  was  a  woman,  Madame 
Clemence  Royer,  who  sounded  the  alarm  as  far 
back  as  1878  at  a  meeting  of  the  French  Association 
for  the  Promotion  of  Sciences. 

She  stated  that  although  she  did  not  share  the 
views  of  some  people  who  believe  that  we  are  the 
descendants  of  beings  who  were  covered  with  hair, 
and  that  most  of  the  hair  has  gradually  disappeared, 
yet  she  was  of  opinion  that  in  women  as  well  as  in 
men  there  were  signs  that  the  amount  of  hair  on  the 
head  was  decreasing. 

She  said  that  the  ideal  of  both  sexes  was  against 
an  exaggerated  amount  of  hair  ;  this  had  led  to  a 
selection  detrimental  to  hairy  persons,  and  the 
capillary  system  is  consequently  disappearing. 

If  that  is  correct,  we  shall  in  time—if  the  ideal 
does  not  change  —be  quite  bald  ;  that  is  the  logical 
conclusion.  But  is  it  certain  that  this  selection 
takes  place  ?  We  believe  that  the  selection  is  in 
the  direction  in  this  particular  ;  we  are  inclined  to 
say  that  a  woman  does  not  accept  an  offer  of  mar- 
riage because  the  man  who  makes  it  is  bald,  or  has 
but  very  little  hair,  and  we  feel  sure  that  a  woman 
in  the  same  condition  stands  a  much  smaller  chance 
of  receiving  an  offer  than  those  with  "luxuriant 
tresses." 

Generally  speaking,  selection  in  connection  with 
personal  appearance  exists  only  to  a  very  limited 
degree ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  stand  at  the  church 
door,  and  look  at  a  few  newly-wedded  couples,  to 
be  convinced  that  marriage  is  very  seldom  decided 
from  the  point  of  view  of  beauty  or  health  ;  the  de- 
formed, the  weak,  and  the  unhealthy,  have  just  as 
ynany  chances  as  others,  and  that  selection  has 
very  little  to  do  with  it,  at  least  among  civilised 
people. 


Marriages  depend  upon  fortune,  position,  prox- 
imity, and  a  host  of  other  considerations.  It  is 
pretty  clear,  then,  that  Madame  Royer  is  wrong. 

This  should  reassure  us  concerning  the  future  of 
the  feminine  hair.  It  is  certain  that  in  spite  of  the 
pronounced  tendency  of  man  to  become  bald — look 
down  upon  any  gathering  of  elderly  men  and  see 
how  many  smooth  heads  there  are — the  tendency 
is  very  feeble  in  woman,  and  it  will  not  increase 
to  any  extent  because  selection  would  step  in. 

A  man  who  would  not  hesitate  to  marry  a  woman 
suffering  from  tuberculosis,  would  shrink  from 
marrying  her  if  she  were  bald.  Selection,  which  is 
almost  nil  in  other  respects,  exists  to  a  high  degree 
in  this  one  particular  and  will  protect  the  woman 
of  the  future  from  the  baldness  with  which  she  is 
said  by  some  to  be  threatened. 

However,  the  question  will  be  asked  :  If  man 
shows  an  increasing  tendency  to  baldness,  is  it  not. 
very  probable  that  the  hereditary  tendency  will 
affect  the  weaker  sex  1  If  boys  are  born  and  grow 
up  without  hair,  why  not  the  girls  1 

We  have  only  to  look  around  us  to  find  an 
answer  :  we  have  in  Nature  thousands  of  examples 
of  creatures  which  show  a  considerable  exterior 
difference  between  the  sexes  :  the  peacock,  the  lion7 
and  many  insects  and  fishes.  In  some  worms  the 
dissimilarity  is  so  marked  that  the  male  and 
female  have  been  taken  for  creatures  of  different 
species. 

Nature  shows  us  that  numerous  characteristics 
of  great  importance  belong  exclusively  to  one  or 
the  other  sex  and  that  no  interchange  takes  place. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  explain  exactly  why  this 
is  ;  we  can  only  note  that  it  is  the  case.  The  lion 
has  a  mane,  but  the  lioness  has  not. 

With  a  view  to  arriving  at  some  more  exact 
knowledge  of  the  tendency  of  both  sexes  to  become 
bald,  a  lady  statistician  made  an  examination  of  a 
number  of  young  people  between  the  ages  of  ten 
and  twenty.  Out  of  1,196  boys,  she  found  traces  of 
baldness  in  ten  ;  but  out  of  1,374  girls  she  only 
found  one  who  showed  any  signs  of  loss  of  hair. 

There  does  not,  therefore,  seem  to  be  any  good 
reason  for  supposing  that  women  will  eventually 
lose  that  ornament  of  which  she  is  j  ustly  proud  ; 
or,  as  one  writer  ungallantly  puts  it,  that  she  will 
not  continue  to  have  the  pleasure  of  dyeing  her 
hair  any  desired  shade  of  colour. 

There  are  still  good  times  in  store  for  hair- 
dressers. The  only  thing  the  ladies  have  to  fear  is 
that  men,  having  lost  their  own  hair,  may  make  up 
their  minds  to  choose  partners  as  nearly  like  them- 
selves as  possible.  In  that  case  the  woman  of  the 
future  would  certainly  be  bald,  but  it  would  be 
many  ages  before  that  could  occur. 
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WHAT  IS  THE   CLIMATE  OF 
THE  MOON  LIKE  ? 

i^SKj    Youth's  Companion,  Boston. 

QgjwS&  T  used  to  be  thought  long  ago  that  moon- 
light  i-n  itself  was  cold ;  that  instead  of 
I^SP^t  warming  the  objects  it  fell  upon,  it 
•Sjefc  actually  chilled  them. 
JKtoSK  Dante,  the  great  Italian  poet,  speaks 
^§S«S'     of  cold  coming  from  the  moon  ;  and 

jFf£^      Oberon,  in  Shakespeare's  play,  "Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,"  sees 
Flying  between  the  cold  moon  and  the  earth, 
Cupid  all  arm'd. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  popular  notion 
was  a  wrong  one.  Anyone  who  has  a  thermometer 
can  try  for  himself,  and  he  will  find  that  the  quick- 
silver never  falls  nor  rises,  however  long  it  may  be 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  full  moon. 

5len  of  science,  however,  have  not  been  satisfied 
with  so  simple  an  experiment.  -They  devised  finer 
tests  of  heat  and  cold  than  the  most  sensitive 
thermometer  could  make,  and,  with  their  help, 
found  out,  at  last,  that  the  moon  sends  us,  with  the 
light  which  she  reflects  from  the  sun,  just  a  tiny 
modicum  of  heat. 

Then  the  question  arose,  Was  this  heat,  too, 
reflected  from  the  sun  ?  An  answer  was  furnished 
by  Professor  Langley  at  the  Allegheny  Observatory, 
near  Pittsburg. 

By  means  of  an  exquisite  little  instrument  called 
a  "  bolometer,"  invented  by  him  for  the  purpose  of 
detecting  effects  of  warmth  otherwise  totally  insen- 
sible, he  managed,  not  only  to  measure  the  moon's 
heat  all  collected  together,  but  to  pry  into  its 
quality,  bit  by  bit,  when  it  was  spread  out  by 
prisms  into  a  spectrum. 

For  heat,  besides  being  'reflected  exactly  like 
light,  can  also  be  bent  or  refracted  by  passage 
through  glass  or  rock  salt.  Then  its  various  kinds, 
or  what  would  be  its  colours,  if  we  couJd  only  see 
them,  separate,  and  allow  themselves  to  be  ex- 
amined one  by  one. 

After  making  in  this  way  a  great  number  of 
wonderfully  delicate  experiments,  Professor  Lang- 
ley  decided  that  almost  all  the  very  little  heat 
sent  us  from  the  moon  is  simply  reflected  sun-heat. 
But  there  is  a  remnant  that  is  first  absorbed,  or,  as 
it  were,  taken  momentary  possession  of  by  the 
moon,  and  then  despatched  outward  from  its 
surface  with  the  rest. 

But  the  process  of  absorption  by  the  moon  has 
changed  the  quality  of  this  heat  enough,  so  that 
the  bolometer  picks  it  out  in  what  seems  a 
Avonderful  way,  and  tells  the  story  of  what  has 
happened  to  it.  It  is  very  small  in  amount,  and  is 
scarcely  laid  hold  of  before  it  is  again  parted  with 
by  the  moon,  which  accordingly  gets  very  little 
good  out  of  it  in  the  way  of  warmth. 

We  can  scarcely  help,  none  the  less,  being  startled 
at  Professor  Langley's  final  conclusion,  that  the 
surface  of  our  satellite  is  always  ice-cold,  even 
when  the  sun  is  shining  full  upon  it. 

Why  is  this  ?  The  sun  is  quite  as  strong  upon 
the  moon  as  upon  the  earth,  and  the  beating  of  his 
rays  lasts  there  for  fourteen  days  at  a  stretch,  and 


is  never  tempered  by  mist  or  cloud.  How,  then, 
does  it  come  about  that  these  powerful  rays  are 
helpless  to  give  forth  sufficient  heat  for  us  to 
appreciate. 

The  cause  is  not  difficult  to  explain. 

Everyone  knows  that  on  high  mountains,  although 
these  mountains  may  be  situated  at  the  very 
equator,  the  snow  that  falls  in  the  winter  remain 
unmelted  all  through  the  summer.  Most  people 
know,  besides,  that  this  perpetual  glaciation  results 
from  the  thinness  of  the  air  at  great  elevations 
above  the  sea-level. 

Now  this  state  of  things  is  carried  very  much 
further  in  the  moon  than  on  any  terrestrial  sum- 
mit. In  fact,  lunar  air  is  not  merely  thin,  but  it 
resembles  unicorn  ivory  and  hens'  teeth  in  not 
existing  at  all. 

This  is  known  from  several  signs.  First,  there 
is  no  twilight,  and  there  are  no  half-shadows  on  the 
moon.  Pitchy  darkness  reigns  wherever  the  direct 
beams  of  the  glaring  sun  cannot  penetrate.  The 
beautiful  effects  of  aerial  perspective  are  entirely 
absent. 

Distance  then  lends  no  "  enchantment  to  the 
view."  No  blue  mountains  rise  above  the  horizon. 
The  lunar  sky  is  not  azure,  but  black. 

All  this  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  an  atmosphere.  Exactly  the  same 
would  be  the  case  with  our  earth,  but  for  the 
effects  in  diffusing  and  softening  light  of  the 
"cloud  of  all-sustaining  air  "which  it  bears  with 
it  as  it  travels. 

Another  sure  symptom  of  airlessness  is  the 
abrupt  fashion  in  which  stars  vanish  at  one  edge 
of  the  advancing  moon  and  reappear  at  the  other 
as  she  leaves  them  behind. 

Hence  it  is  known  that  this  solid  body  has  no 
gaseous  covering  to  protect  it  from  the  intense 
cold  of  empty  space,  which,  to  some  extent,  it 
must  accordingly  share. 

In  vain  the  sun  pours  his  beams  upon  it.  They 
flow  away  again  as  fast  as  they  come.  There  is 
nothing  to  hold  and  entangle  them.  There  are 
no  such  means  as  are  afforded  by  our  comfort- 
able terrestrial  quarters  of  storing  up  sun-heat 
in  an  aerial  reservoir  for  gradual  use  and  wide 
distribution. 

We  can  see  now  why  the  chill  of  lunar  frost  is 
perennial,  and  we  begin  to  wonder  whether  there 
is  lunar  ice  and  snow.  There  certainly  is  no  water 
in  the  moon  ;  but  this  cannot  surprise  us,  since  we 
have  learned  that  a  more  than  arctic  cold  prevails 
there. 

Water  cannot  exist  in  a  liquid  state  except  where 
it  is  tolerably  warm.  Nor  is  there  ever  any  rising 
of  vapours  or  formations  of  clouds. 

The  pavilion  of  heaven  is  bare 

as  seen  from  the  moon.  Not  the  lightest  mist- 
stain  ever  dims  to  us  the  features  of  the  lunar 
landscapes.  They  appear  always  crystal-clear, 
relieved  by  sombre  shadows,  and  hard  as  if  carved 
out  of  steel. 

It  is  a  singular  world  that  a  powerful  telescope 
pointed  to  our  satellite  transports  us  to — a  singular 
and  a  siient  world.    For  without  air  there  can  be 
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no  sound,  and,  besides,  so  far  as  we  know,  there  is 
nothing  on  the  moon  to  make  a  noise.  There  are 
neither  men  to  speak,  nor  beasts  to  yelp  and 
bellow  ;  nor  birds  to  sing,  nor  insects  to  hum  and 
buzz. 

No  avalanches  tumble  from  the  cliffs,  no  trees 
rustle  their  leaves,  no  rain  patters,  no  thunder 
roars,  no  soft  wind  sighs,  no  hurricane  shrieks,  in 
the  moon.  Everything  is  still  there  with  the  still- 
ness of  death. 

Not  only  are  there  now  no  rivers  in  the  moon,  but 
no  beds  can  be  made  out  where  rivers  might  once 
have  been.  Nor  are  the  lunar  mountains  sculp- 
tured like  ours  by  watercourses,  or  worn  down  by 
the  grinding  of  glaciers  and  ice-sheets. 

Hence  we  cannot  even  look  back  to  the  time 
when  this  desolate  and  lifeless  globe  was  wrapt  in 
air,  flowing  with  water,  or  so  much  as  cased  in 
"thick-ribbed  ice." 

Turning  on  its  axis  precisely  as  fast  as  it  re- 
volves in  its  orbit  round  the  earth,  the  moon  conse- 
quently always  presents  the  same  face  to  us,  while 
the  other  face  remains  permanently  invisible. 
Therefore  the  earth,  viewed  from  the  middle  point 
of  the  moon's  disc  which  is  presented  to  us,  stands 
nearly  fixed  overhead,  neither  rising  nor  setting,  but 
running  through  monthly  phases,  similar  to  those 
shown  by  the  moon  to  us,  only  in  an  inverse  order. 

That  is  to  say,  there  is  "  full  earth "  on  the 
moon  when  there  is  new  moon  on  the  earth,  and 
"  new  earth  "  when  we  have  a  full  moon.  Only 
half  earth  and  half  moon  agree. 

The  sun,  however,  rises  and  sets  to  the  moon,  and 
travels,  though  at  a  very  slow  pace,  across  the  lunar 
sky.  Each  lunar  day  and  night,  in  fact,  lasts  in  turn 
a  fortnight  as  we  reckon  time. 

We  have  seen  that  a  lunar  thermometer  would 
stand  at  about  freezing-point  with  the  sun  over- 
head. When  his  genial  rays  are  withdrawn,  and 
the  long  night  settles  down  on  bristling  ridges  and 
peaks  destitute  of  the  cosy  blanket  of  an  aerial 
covering,  the  cold  must  be  severe  beyond  concep- 
tion. 

No  substance  known  to  us,  not  even  quicksilver, 
could  remain  in  a  liquid  state  for  five  minutes  in 
that  cold ;  nay,  the  very  gases  of  our  atmosphere 
might  congeal  under  the  nocturnal  cold  of  the 
moon.  At  that  temperature  the  air  we  breathe 
might  descend  in  a  dense,  soft  fall  of  orygen-snow 
about  our  ears.  But  there  is  happily  no  chance 
of  our  having  any  personal  experience  of  this 
unpleasant  nature. 

The  changes  of  seasons  on  the  moon  are  not 
nearly  so  striking  as  they  are  here.  It  would  not, 
indeed,  be  easy  to  tell  the  difference  there  between 
summer  and  winter.  It  is  all  winter.  So  that  the 
fortnightly  alternations  of  day  and  night,  of  light 
with  darkness,  of  freezing  cold  with  blistering  and 
burning  cold,  practically  make  up  the  sum  of  lunar 
vicissitudes. 

The  climate  of  the  moon  is  then  plainly  not  an 
agreeable  one  :  nor  can  we  be  at  all  sure  that  it 
ever  was  different.  Some  people,  it  is  true,  think 
that  the  moon  must  at  one  time  have  possessed 
both  air  and  water  ;  but  if  so,  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
what  has  become  of  them. 


The  most  probable  supposition  is  that  they  have 
become  chemically  absorbed  ;  in  other  words,  that 
the  metals  which  no  doubt  form  a  large  part  of  the 
moon  as  they  do  of  the  earth,  have  drunk  them  up, 
and  by  combination  with  them,  turned  into  what 
are  called  oxides  and  earths.  But  this  is  little 
better  than  a  guess.  What  is  certain  is  that  the 
moon  is  now  as  dry  as  a  mass  of  cast-iron  and  cold 
beyond  all  conception. 

In  spite  of  her  own  depressing  condition — fire- 
scorched  and  yet  frozen,  wandering  through  space 
without  a  ray  of  air  to  cover  her — she  still 
presents  to  us,  as  she  slowly  climbs  the  sky, 
clothed  in  the  cast-off  light  of  the  sun,  the 
beautiful,  wan  face  which  poets  have  in  all  age3 
delighted  to  celebrate. 

 -=^00000000^===-  

WILL  IT  COME  TRUE? 

Gazzetta  di  Sicilia,  Palermo. 

IN  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  there 
lived  in  the  little  village  of  Taggia,  on  the 
frontiers  of  France  and  Italy,  a  worthy  woman 
named  Rosa  Columba  who  had  earned  the  reputation 
of  being  a  prophetess. 

About  eleven  years  after  her  death,  which 
occurred  in  1837,  Cardinal  Manning,  who  was  then 
on  his  first  journey  in  Italy,  asked  the.  Bishop  of 
Vintimilla  whether  these  things  which  he  had 
heard  about  her  were  correct,  and  was  informed 
that  Rosa  Columba  had  really  predicted  many 
things  which  had  come  to  pass. 

Among  other  things  she  predicted  that  Louis 
Philippe  would  lose  his  throne  and  die  in  exile ; 
that  Charles  Albert  would  be  driven  from  his 
kingdom  and  die  in  exile  also  ;  that  Pope  Pius  IX. 
would  be  expelled  from  Rome,  but  that  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  would  take  him  back  again  to  the  Eternal 
City. 

This  latter  prophecy  was  laughed  at;  was  not 
Napoleon  dead  ?  She  repeated  what  she  had  said, 
and  not  many  years  afterwards  Napoleon  III.  arose 
and  became  ruler  of  France. 

A  little  later  she  announced  that  there  would  be 
a  war  between  Austria  and  Sardinia,  and  that 
Sardinia  would  be  beaten,  but  that  another  war 
would  follow  in  which  Austria  would  be  defeated  ; 
she  also  said  that  a  revolution  would  break  out  in 
Italy,  after  which  that  country  would  become  one 
united  kingdom. 

All  these  prophecies  were  verified  within  less  than 
half  a  century.  But  Rosa  Columba  seems  to  have 
read  farther  in  the  future,  to  judge  by  the  following  : 

"  There  will  be  another  revolution  in  Italy  which 
will  be  followed  by  a  great  European  War,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  Russian  soldiers  will  turn  the 
church  of  the  Convent  of  Taggia  into  a  stable  for 
their  horses." 

The  French  papers  have  lately  noticed  this 
prophecy  and  are  drawing  from  it  the  conclusion 
that  Rosa  Columba  foresaw  the  Franco-Russian 
Alliance  against  the  Triple  Alliance  and  that  in 
the  event  of  a  European  War,  the  French  and  the 
Russians  will  be  victorious. 
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WHAT  IS  THE  IDEAL  ILLUMINANT? 


WHAT  CAUSES  LAUGHTER? 


La  Petite  Revue, 


Paris. 


HE  soft  light  of  the  incandescent  lamp, 
and  the  brilliant  rays  of  the  arc  lamp, 
are  now  to  be  seen  on  all  sides  ;  extra- 
ordinary progress  is  being  made  all 
over  the  world  in  electric  lighting,  and 
people  generally  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  we  have  reached  per- 
fection in  the  way  of  illumination. 
But  it  has  been  found  that  arc  lamps,  which  give 
the  best  return  for  the  energy  consumed,  only  utilise 
2^  per  cent,  of  the  energy  required  to  keep  them 
going  ;  there  is  thus  a  loss  of  97*7  per  cent.  In- 
candescent lamps  give  a  return  of  only  one  fifth 
per  cent.    Gas  gives  about  2  per  cent. 

This  loss  of  energy  is  explained  thus  :  We  know 
that  sound  is  produced  by  the  vibrations  of  air, 
and  that  sound  differs  with  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions per  second.  If  the  number  of  vibrations  is 
less  than  32  per  second,  or  more  than  about  80,000, 
we  cannot  hear  anything. 

It  is  the  same  with  light,  which  is  produced  by 
the  vibrations  of  ether.  When  the  number  is  less 
than  450  billion  the  eye  cannot  perceive  anything, 
for  these  vibrations  only  produce  heat ;  above  that 
number,uptoabout727  billions, the  eyeperceivesredj 
yellow,  green  and  violet,  which,  united  in  the  lighc 
of  the  sun,  give  the  impression  of  white.  Above 
727  billion  vibrations  per  second,  the  vibrations 
strike  the  retina  too  quickly  to  produce  the  sensa- 
tion of  colour. 

In  our  present  method  of  obtaining  artificial 
light,  we  have  to  raise  the  temperature  of  some 
body  or  substance  in  order  to  render  it  luminous  ; 
but  in  doing  this  we  produce  an  enormous  number 
of  chemical  and  heat-giving  vibrations  which  are 
quite  lost  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

The  problem  is,  to  directly  produce  those  vibra- 
tions which  affect  the  eye,  without  producing  the 
(to  us)  useless  ones.  Is  it  possible  to  obtain  this 
result?  There  is  a  strong  probability  that  it  can 
be  done. 

We  can  obtain  surface-incandescence  or  phos- 
phorous light  in  several  ways,  especially  with  the 
Geissler  tubes — special  glass  tubes  from  which  all 
the  air  has  been  pumped  out.  This  form  of  light 
can  be  rendered  very  bright,  and  obtained  with 
much  less  waste  of  energy. 

It  is  the  hope  of  electricians  that  some  day 
not  very  far  distant  they  will  be  able  to  produce 
directly  that  form  of  light  which  best  corresponds 
to  the  sensibility  of  the  eye. 

What  sort  of  light  will  that  be  %  It  will  be  a 
golden  yellow,  slightly  tinged  with  green,  exactly 
similar  to  that  given,  on  a  small  scale,  by  the  glow- 
worm, the  phosphoresence  of  which  seems  to  be 
totally  utilised  by  the  eye. 

It  will  be  soft,  yet  powerful ;  it  will  not  fatigue 
the  eye,  on  the  contrary,  it  will  be  restful  to  it 
We  can  scarcely  hope  to  be  able  to  use  every 
particle  of  the  energy  employed  to  produce  it,  but 
we  shall  leave  the  present  method  far  behind. 


Fam  ly  Doctor, 


London. 


T  is  singular  that  laughter  generally  pro 
ceeds  from  a  mental  cause,  in  most  in- 
stances without  any  corporeal  influence, 
and  sometimes  from  an  irritation  of  the 
nerves  wholly  independent  of  mirth. 

Of  the  former  kind  is  the  loud  laugh 
of  the  hysterical  patient,  and  the  con 
vulsive  one  in  these  paroxysms,  sometimes  induced 
by  the  most  distressing  events.  Of  the  second  is 
that  produced  by  tickling ;  and,  however  singular 
it  may  appear,  this  has  been  used  in  excess  as  a 
kind  of  torture  to  induce  confession. 

Laughter  is  somewhat  difficult  to  describe  ;  it 
consists  of  a  series  of  slight  and  jerking  involun- 
tary expiratives,  generally  attended  with  noise, 
which  usually  resembles  one  of  the  vowels,  a,  o, 
or  e. 

The  smile  differs  from  laughter  in  being  volun- 
tary, unconnected  with  respiration,  and  consisting 
only  of  a  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  face. 
The  cheeks  are  somewhat  raised,  and  the  eyes  in 
some  measure  closed.  The  former  is  the  expression 
of  boisterous  mirth,  the  latter  of  complacency  and 
pleasure. 

The  causes  of  laughter  are  obscure.  Pleasure 
produces  cheerfulness  and  complacency  ;  unex- 
pected happiness  more  frequently  draws  tears  ; 
and  the  loud  laugh  of  the  bacchanal,  or  of  the 
spectator  of  the  comic  humour  of  Liston,  if  analysed, 
will  be  found  to  arise  from  a  source  very  different 
from  pleasure. 

A  question  which  has  perplexed  both  moralists 
and  metaphysicians  is  the  cause  of  that  laughter 
which  ensues  on  seeing  another  fall.  It  is  often 
irresistible,  even  though  considerable  injury  be 
apprehended.  Some  cause  may  be  found  in  the 
ludicrous  position  in  which  such  a  person  may  be 
placed ;  the  maxim  of  Kochefoucauld  has  been 
quoted  on  this  occasion,  that  "  there  is  something 
in  the  misfortune  of  our  best  friends  which  does 
not  displease  us." 

We  certainly  cannot  allow  this,  but  for  the 
honour  of  humanity  refer  it  to  the  more  probable 
cause  of  sudden  agitation. 

That  immoderate  laughing  is  the  effect  of  mental 
imbecility  was  the  decision  of  Lord  Chesterfield  ; 
and  whatever  ridicule  may  be  thrown  on  his  system 
of  education,  it  must  be  admitted  that  no  one  was 
ever  better  acquainted  with  the  human  mind. 

Laughter  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to  the  human 
race.  It  has  been  observed  in  a  child  just  born,  and 
Schelhammer  remarks  that  one  of  the  wild  boys 
found  in  woods  could  laugh  but  not  speak.  The 
explanation  of  laughter  from  the  titillation  of 
distant  nerves  is  wholly  out  of  our  reach. 

We  have  read  some  accounts  of  injuries  occurring 
from  excessive  laughter,  such  as  the  rupture  of 
vessels,  etc.,  and  of  one  more  salutary  effect,  in  the 
person  of  Erasmus,  who  was  saved  from  death  by  a 
fit  of  laughter,  which  caused  an  abscess  in  his- 
throat  to  burst,  which  would  otherwise  have  de 
stroyed  him. 
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HOW  IS  PETROLEUM  PRODUCED? 

^JU^       Leader,    Melbourne. 

"^BL^  the  year  1890,  45,000,000  of  barrels  of 
petroleum  were  taken  from  the  earth  in 
■SSBgg*.  the  United  States,  and  a  somewhat 
3$!|§pp«  smaller  quantity  in  the  neighbourhood 
^^KJw^    of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  other  places. 

Sfljjy^'     Every  year  the  quantity  taken  increases, 

fr0*  and  this  increase  has  been  going  on  for 
years.  The  supply  seems  to  be  inexhaustible. 
Where  one  well  gives  out  others  take  its  place,  and 
there  is  no  fear  that  the  end  will  be  reached. 

Whence  comes  this  enormous  supply  of  the  oil  1 
Under  what  conditions  and  from  what  materials 
was  it  formed  1  Are  the  processes  which  give  rise 
to  it  now  in  progress,  or  was  it  formed  in  ages  long 
past  ?  These  are  some  of  the  questions  that  will 
suggest  themselves  to  every  thoughtful  reader,  but, 
like  many  other  questions,  they  are  more  easily 
asked  than  answered. 

The  theory  most  commonly  accepted  is  that 
petroleum  is  of  animal  origin,  and  that  it  has  been 
formed  from  the  remains  of  marine  animals  of 
earlier  geological  epochs,  particularly  of  fish,  corals, 
mussels,  etc.  We  know  that  marine  animals  die  as 
other  animals  do,  and  that  they  have  lived  and 
died  since  they  first  came  upon  the  earth,  just  as 
other  animals  have,  as  human  beings  have. 

What  has  become  of  those  that  died  1  When  an 
animal  dies  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  changes 
soon  take  place  in  its  body.  It  is  decomposed,  as 
we  say.  If  left  to  itself  the  body  gradually 
disappears,  and  very  little  is  left.  The  substances 
formed  from  the  body  are  to  a  great  extent  carried 
away  into  the  air,  where  they  serve  as  food  for 
plants.  If,  however,  the  body  of  a  dead  animal  is 
protected  from  the  action  of  the  air,  as  when  it  is 
buried  in  the  earth  or  under  water,  changes  of  a 
different  kind  take  place,  and  they  take  place  more 
slowly  than  in  the  air.  Gradually  it  is  decomposed, 
but  the  products  formed  cannot  be  carried  away  as 
readily. 

Now,  it  has  been  found  that,  where  animals  have 
been  buried  in  moist  earth,  a  fatty  substance  is 
often  left  behind  long  after  the  body  as  a  whole  has 
undergone  decomposition.  Such  observations  have 
been  made  in  the  case  of  a  sheep  that  had  been 
buried  ten  years,  and  in  that  of  a  hog  that  had  been 
buried  fifteen  years.  In  the  latter  case  even  the 
bones  of  the  animal  had  disappeared.  These  and 
many  other  similar  observations  show  clearly  that 
fats  are  left  behind  after  animal  bodies  have  under- 
gone decomposition  under  the  earth  or  under  water. 

But  this  fat  is  not  petroleum.  Some  other 
influence  besides  those  that  lead  to  the  ordinary 
decomposition  must  have  been  at  work  to  change 
the  fats  into  the  oils  that  make  up  petroleum. 

Suppose  now  the  fatty  remains  of  a  host  of 
marine  animals  to  have  been  formed  in  some  part 
of  the  earth.  Suppose,  further,  that  by  some 
means  the  temperature  of  that  part  of  the  earth 
should  become  high  enough  to  effect  further  change 
in  the  fats,  what  would  become  of  them  ?  This 
can  be  tested  by  experiments. 

And  quite  recently  a  German  chemist  has  mada 


the  test.  He  put  into  a  still  about  half  a  ton  of 
fish  oil,  obtained  from  the  menhaden,  caught  so 
extensively  on  the  coast  of  America.  He  then 
heated  the  oil  in  such  a  way  that  strong  pressure 
was  exerted  on  its  surface,  and  collected  the  oil 
that  passed  out  of  the  vessel.  This  was  found  to 
resemble  crude  petroleum  very  strikingly.  It  had 
a  brownish  colour,  boiled  at  about  the  same  tem- 
perature as  petroleum,  and  analysis  showed  that  it 
had  about  the  same  composition. 

This  experiment  is  of  great  value,  as  it  is  the 
only  one  that  has  ever  furnished  anything  like 
petroleum  by  artificial  methods.  It  does  not,  of 
course,  prove  that  petroleum  was  formed  in  the 
earth  from  fish  oil,  but  it  shows  that  this  is  a 
possible  way  in  which  it  could  have  been  formed, 
and  when  other  facts  are  taken  into  consideration 
this  view  becomes  highly  probable.  What  other 
facts  ? 

If  petroleum  has  been  formed  from  animals,  then 
animal  remains  should  occur  in  localities  where 
petroleum  is  found.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
this  is  the  case.  It  is  known  that  all  varieties  of 
earth  that  give  off  oils  like  petroleum  when  heated 
are  rich  in  evidence  of  animal  life,  and  that  they 
contain  but  few  fossil  plants. 

Another  fact  of  interest  in  this  connection  is  this, 
that  salt  water  pours  forth  from  the  earth  with 
petroleum.  As  all  animals  contain  salt,  and  as  the 
salt  does  not  suffer  change  when  the  animal  bodies 
decompose,  it  follows  that  salt  should  accompany 
oils  that  are  formed  from  animal  bodies. 

You  will  see,  then,  that  the  facts  mentioned  are 
in  accordance  with  the  theory.  But  a  theory  may 
work  well  enough  with  one  set  of  facts  and  not  with 
another ;  or  there  may  be  a  single  fact  which  it 
cannot  explain,  and  which  shows  that  it  is  not  true. 
Those  who  propose  theories  often  become  so  much 
influenced  by  them  that  they  refuse  to  recognise 
facts  that  are  opposed  to  them. 

They  are  like  the  professor  who,  on  being  told 
that  the  facts  did  not  agree  with  his  theory, 
replied,  "  So  much  the  worse  for  the  facts."  How 
is  it  with  the  theory  of  petroleum  formation  ? 
Those  who  oppose  it  ask,  "  If  petroleum  is  formed 
from  animals,  why  doesn't  it  contain  nitrogen  ?" 

The  point  of  this  question,  which  is  a  very  good 
one,  is  that  nitrogen  is  a  never-failing  element  in 
animals,  and  when  they  undergo  decomposition 
compounds  containing  nitrogen  must  be  formed. 
The  same  question  might  be  asked  of  those  who 
hold  that  petroleum  has  been  formed  from  plants, 
for  nitrogen  is  always  present  in  them  as  well  as  in 
animals.  The  reply  to  the  question  is,  in  the  first 
place,  that  nitrogen  is  found  in  many  varieties  of 
petroleum,  though  in  small  quantities. 

Again,  animals  consist  of  two  classes  of  substances 
that  differ  quite  marked!}'-  from  each  other,  of 
those  substances  that  form  the  muscles,  and  of 
those  that  form  the  fats.  In  marine  animals, 
particularly,  those  that  form  the  fats  undergo 
decomposition  much  less  readily  than  those  that 
form  the  muscles.  The  latter  contain  nitrogen,  the 
former  do  not.    How  does  this  help  us  ? 

The  muscular  portions  of  the  dead  animal  are 
decomposed  comparatively  rapidly,  and  the  sub- 
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stances  formed  that  contain  the  nitrogen  are 
•carried  away,  while  the  fats  remain  behind,  and 
gradually,  under  the  influence  of  heat  and  pressure 
as  above  described,  are  converted  into  petroleum. 
According  to  this  nitrogen  may  be  present  in  petro- 
leum, but  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  it 
should  be,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  not  present  is  not 
a  strong  argument  against  the  theory  under 
discussion. 

It  is  certainly  interesting  to  think  that  we  are 
now  using  in  our  lamps  an  oil  that  comes  from 
fishes  that  inhabited  the  water  of  the  earth  ages 
and  ages  ago,  before  ever  man  was  born.  When  we 
think  of  the  age  of  this  globe,  of  the  thousands  of 
generations  of  animals  that  must  have  inhabited  it, 
and  that  must  have  died  and  contributed  to  the 
store  of  oil  in  the  earth,  it  no  longer  seems  surprising 
that  such  immense  quantities  of  oil  have  been  found. 
We  are  drawing  upon  the  savings  of  past  ages  of 


untold  length.  It  is  very  much  as  it  is  with  coal, 
but  with  this  important  difference,  that  petroleum 
is  probably  of  animal  origin,  while  coal  is  of 
vegetable  origin.  In  the  .coal  beds  we  have  the 
remains  of  vegetable  matter  collected  through  ages 
in  the  mighty  forests  of  old. 

Besides  the  theory  already  mentioned,  many 
others  have  been  put  forward  to  account  for  the 
formation  of  petroleum.  One  of  these  is  that  the  oil 
was  formed  from  vegetable  matter  at  the  same  time 
as  coal,  and  that  it  was  the  turpentine  of  primeval 
pine  forests.  According  to  another  theory  petroleum 
has  been  formed  neither  from  plants  nor  from 
animals,  but  it  is  a  product  of  the  action  of  gases, 
such  as  carbonic  acid  gas  and  water  vapour,  upon 
each  other  under  great  pressure  and  at  volcanic 
heat.  This  view  has  been  held  by  many,  and 
among  them  some  whose  opinions  are  worthy  of 
respect. 
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NATIONAL  OATHS. 


Globe  Democrat, 


St.  Louis. 


HERE  has  never  been  a  nation  without 
an  oath,  just  as  there  never  has  been 
a  people  without  a  religion. 

A  close  study  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  most  ancient  tribes  has 
rarely  failed  to  disclose  some  form  of 
affirmation,  and  in  numerous  instances 
they  have  proven  of  inestimable  value 
in  gaining  a  knowledge  of  their  religion. 

The  ceremony  of  the  past  ages  was  .a  very  impres- 
sive one,  especially  among  the  uncivilised  people, 
who  frequently  consumed  a  whole  day  in  adminis- 
tering the  oath,  from  which  nothing  was  omitted 
that  would  terrify  the  "swearer"  into  a  faithful 
observance  of  his  vow.  Not  marked  by  this  official 
ostentation,  there  never  failed  to  be  something  so 
revolting  in  the  ceremony  that  it  must  have 
required  great  courage  and  an  absolute  confidence 
in  the  benefit  to  be  derived  in  order  to  get  the  mind 
in  a  proper  condition  to  go  through  the  ordeal. 

Thus,  a  Tunguzian  form  of  oath  was  to  thrust  a 
dagger  in  the  throat  of  a  live  dog  and  suck  its  blood 
as  long  as  it  would  How  ;  the  ancient  Medes  made 
an  incision  in  the  arm  and  tasted  of  each  other's 
blood,  and  though  this  is  administered  with  much 
ceremony,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they 
were  a  bit  more  effective  than  that  of  the  savage  of 
a  tropical  isle,  who  looks  at  the  sun  and  swears  by 
the  eye  of  the  Great  Father,  or  the  Bedouin  Arab 
who  vows  by  the  middle  pole  of  the  tent  and  the 
life  of  its  owner. 

The  oaths  of  this  age  are  not  regarded  with  that 
degree  of  reverence  so  characteristic  of  the  ancient 
tribes.  This  may  be  owing  to  the  trivial  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  perjurers,  or  the  common  usage 
into  which  it  has  fallen,  but  it  is  a  fact  neverthe- 
less. 

Even  the  witness  in  the  police  court  holds  up 
his  right  hand  and  is  sworn,  and  much  of  the  dis- 
regard for  the  oath  might  be  traced  to  the  Court- 
room, where  the  clerk  mumbles  over  a  form,  in  an 
unintelligible  tone  of  voice,  ending  with  the  words, 
"  S'help  yo'  God,"  run  together  and  pronounced  in 
a  breath. 

Few  who  take  the  oath  ever  stop  to  think  of  the 
import  of  those  four  words,  "So  help  me  God." 
They  are  assented  to  by  the  witness  without  the 
realisation  of  the  awful  penalty  they  have  asked 
should  be  theirs  should  they  vary  from  the  truth. 
"  May  God  so  help  me  in  this  life,  and  the  next,  as 
I  speak  the  truth  ;  if  I  speak  a  lie,  may  He  with- 
draw His  mercy  from  me  " — this  is  what  it  means — 
this  is  what  the  witness  asked  when  he  so  carelessly 
nodded  his  head. 


The  first  instance  of  an  oath,  if  it  can  be  called" 
one,  dates  back  as  far  as  Noah — when  the  Almighty* 
made  a  covenant  that  the  earth  should  not  again, 
be  destroyed  by  a  deluge,  and  placed  a  rainbow  in 
the  heavens  as  a  sign  of  good  faith. 

Biblical  history  cites  many  instances  of  the 
solemnity  and  awful  significance  of  an  oath  as. 
held  by  the  Hebrews,  and  of  the  punishment  of 
perjury  by  death  in  the  most  horrible  manner.  So- 
seriously  was  the  oath  regarded  that  no  circum- 
stance or  influence  was  deemed  sufficient  reason 
for  not  fulfilling  a  vow.  and  perhaps  no  more  telling 
illustration  of  this  can  be  cited  than  that  of 
Jephtha,  who,  at  the  turning-point  of  a  great 
battle,  made  an  oath,  the  keeping  of  which  resulted 
in  the  sacrifice  of  his  only  child  ;  or,  take  the  fate 
of  John  the  Baptist,  Herod's  word  was  passed,  there 
was  no  retreat. 

In  this  age  a  Jewish  jury  would  have  convicted 
Herod  of  wilful  murder,  or  pronounced  him  insane, 
and  Herodias  and  her  mother  would  have  probably 
been  imprisoned  as  accessories. 

The  laws  or  customs  of  all  countries,  civilised  or 
savage,  require  the  security  of  an  oath  for  evidence 
given  in  a  court  of  justice,  or  for  allegiance  to  the- 
government  or  rulers,  and  according  to  the  state  of 
civilisation  are  the  vows  superstitious  and  amusing,, 
or  impressing  and  eloquent.  Formerly  upon  the 
coronation  of  a  new  king  or  queen  the  wording  of 
their  personal  oath  became  the  national  vow  during 
their  reign.  Thus,  William  Rufus  swore  by 
St.  Luke's  face ;  John  by  God's  tooth  ;  Harold 
by  his  sceptre,  and  these  at  once  became  the 
oath  of  the  people,  to  be  administered  on  all  occa- 
sions. 

James  I.  was  a  most  profane  and  irreverent  man, 
and  his  reign  is  a  black  spot  on  the  pages  of  history. 
Oaths  in  this  time  wrere  both  rash  and  impious,  and 
became  so  common  that  during  the  twenty-one 
years  he  ruled  it  became  necessary  to  pass  an  Act 
for  the  suppression  of  non- judicial  oaths.  From 
that  time  every  nation  had  an  established  form, 
which  their  parliament  or  ruler  officially  announced, 
not  only  for  the  crowning  of  their  sovereign,  but 
for  persons  who  assumed  official  responsibility  and 
less  important  trusts. 

It  was  not  until  a.d.  600  that  the  judicial  or 
national  oath  was  introduced  into  England,  and 
the  account  given  by  historians  of  the  coronation 
of  Harold,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  troubled 
times,  gives  the  first  authentic  information  con- 
cerning it.  The  new  crowned  King  stood  before 
the  assembled  people,  repeating  in  a  loud  voice  : 
"  Having  been  raised  from  the  ground,  and  having 
been  chosen  by  the  bishops  and  people,  before  God 
and  all  the  people  I  promise  to  observe  the  rules 
enjoined  on  me ;  solemnly  promise  to  treat  the 
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English  people  as  well  as  the  best  of  your  kings 
Slave  done— the  saints  help  me." 

As  was  a  common  usage  among  knights,  Edward  I. 
'took  oath  upon  two  swans.  Dr.  Lingard  says  that 
iin  the  fourteenth  century  the  vows  of  chivalry 
"were  not  taken  on  the  gospels,  but  on  a  peacock, 
pheasant,  or  other  bird  of  beautiful  plumage.  The 
vow  of  the  peacock  originated  from  a  custom  in  the 
Middle  Ages  of  serving  at  the  table  a  peacock,  on 
which  the  knights  swore  to  perform  deeds  of 
prowess  or  chivalry. 

At  a  feast  given  by  Phillip,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
a,t  Lille,  soon  after  the  taking  of*Constantinople  by 
the  Turks,  a  herald  advanced  bearing  on  his  fist 
«a  live  pheasant,  which  according  to  the  rites  of 
-chivalry  he  presented  to  the  Duke.  At  this  extra- 
ordinary summons  he  took  an  oath  to  engage  in 
the  Holy  War  against  the  Turks,  and  his  example 
was  followed  by  the  knights  amid  the  wildest  scene 
of  revelry. 

An  oath  at  once  thrilling  yet  sad,  wTas  one 
-common  to  all  foot  soldiers,  and  like  all  other  oaths 
renewed  each  campaign.  It  was  sworn  upon  the 
love  of  their  children,  the  affection  of  their  wives 
and  mothers,  and  in  the  name  of  their  safe  return, 
which  vow,  if  broken  by  disloyalty  or  cowardice, 
subjected  the  victim  to  the  forfeiture  of  his  family- 
ties  by  imprisonment  or  death  at  the  pleasure  of 
liis  sovereign. 

The  Romans  of  lower  empire  thought  it  vastly 
better  to  break  an  oath  to  God  than  to  the  emperor, 
because  the  former  might  forgive,  while  the  latter 
would  not,  and  as  a  most  natural  result  this  soon 
tended  to  change  the  common  vow  sworn  to  God  to 
that  sworn  to  the  emperor.  Perjury  was  a  criminal 
•offence,,  and  most  severe  laws  were  enacted  for 
punishing  the  offender.  Usually  he  was  imprisoned, 
ostracised  from  society,  and  any  property  he  might 
possess  confiscated  by  the  crown. 

Of  all  the  Roman  oaths  the  military  vows  were 
the  most  sacred  and  were  taken  upon  the  ensigns. 
•Soldiers  took  them  voluntarily,  and  promised,  with 
imprecations,  that  they  would  not  desert  from  the 
iirmy  and  not  leave  the  ranks  unless  to  light 
against  the  enemy  to  save  a  Roman  citizen.  During 
the  administration  of  these  vows  a  most  solemn  and 
impressive  silence  was  observed,  and  religious  awe 
.held  in  thraldom  the  unruly  masses  that  at  the  con- 
clusion broke  forth  like  a  mighty  sea  into  waves  of 
the  most  extravagant  excesses  and  flagrant  dissipa- 
tions, which  were  continued  for  three  clays. 

The  peculiar  custom  of  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance  by  holding  a  hand  full  of  the  national  coin 
heavenward  and  swearing  in  the  monarch's  name 
to  maintain  the  Government  and  revere  the  king 
•was  not  confined  to  the  Byzantine  nation,  but  was 
the  German  custom  as  well  until  the  Christian  era. 

This  was  not  more  curious  than  the  oath  of 
•Spain  :  "If  I  first  designedly  fail  of  this  oath,  on 
that  day  ye  powers  above  torment  me — my  body  in 
this  life,  and  my  soul  in  the  next  with  horrid  tor- 
tures. Make  my  strength  and  my  words  fail.  In 
battle  let  my  horse  and  arms  and  spurs  and  sub- 
jects fail  me  when  need  is  sorest,"  and  which  was 
confirmed  by  the  parties  sharing  between  them  the 
consecrated  wafer. 


No  more  impressive,  yet  equally  characteristic  of 
the  people  and  their  doctrine,  is  the  oath  of 
Mohammed  II.  After  repeating  the  words  of  the 
law,  lie  swore  :  "And  I  swear  by  the  great  God,  the 
Creator  of.  heaven  and  earth;  by  the  seven  books  ; 
by  the  great  prophets;  by  the  124,000  prophets, 
and  by  tfy.e  sabre  which  I  wear,  that  no  one  shall 
act  counter  to  these  commands  so  long  as  these 
mortals  do  my  bidding  and  remain  obedient  to 
my  service  ;  may  the  splendour  of  the  stars  help 
me." 

The  first  monarchy  established,  according  to 
ancient  historians,  wherein  hereditary  claims  were 
proclaimed,  was  during  the  reign  of  Gustavus  Vasa, 
of  Sweden,  who  assembled  the  States,  and  decided 
that  monarchy  should  be  hereditary. 

In  solemn  conclave  assembled  he  stated  his 
reasons,  and  drawing  his  sword  and  extending  it 
before  him,  said:  "In  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
and  by  power  of  Almighty  God  who  hath  bestowed 
on  us  our  children,  and  hath  caused  them  to  be 
heirs  of  the  Swedish  Empire,  we  stretch  over  you 
the  sword  of  justice  as  a  testimony  from  us  and 
our  heirs,  to  you  and  all  our  subjects,  faithfully  to 
guide  and  guard  and  rule  you,  and  for  confirmation 
stand  forth  each  one  of  you,  and  touching  the 
sword  with  your  corporeal  fingers  thus  repeat  the 
oath  of  truth  and  fidelity  that  to  us  and  our  heirs 
you  have  freely  offered,  and  in  the  name  of  a  living 
God  I  swear  you  my  kingly  faith." 

Hearing  this  the  states  approached — senators, 
nobles,  citizens,  and  peasants  all  laid  their  hands 
on  the  royal  sword  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
and  fidelity,  the  little  flaxen-haired  children 
standing  with  wondering  eyes  at  the  crowd  of 
solemn-faced  people  who  surrounded  them.  Thus 
the  first  monarchy  was  born. 

Of  all  nations  ancient  and  modern  perhaps 
the  Grecians  were  the  most  strict  in  their 
inaugural  ceremonies,  and  the  official  oath  was  a 
serious  affair.  Its  violation  was  punishable  by 
death,  and  a  firm  conviction  that  the  crime  was 
requited  after  death  offered  sufficient  terror  to  the 
rulers  for  honesty  and  strict  veracity. 

The  people  swore  by  their  gods  and  goddesses, 
the  men  generally  by  the  former,  the  women  by 
the  latter.  On  official  occasions  the  oaths  were 
accompanied  by  sacrifices,  on  which  the  new  rulers 
reverently  laid  their  hands,  promising  to  observe 
the  national  customs  and  religious  rights. 

With  the  inauguration  of  Washington  at  Xew 
York  on  April  30  was  born  what  might  be  termed 
the  first  national  oath  of  America.  At  nine  o'clock 
the  church  bells  rang  out  a  merry  peal  which 
summoned  the  pious  to  church,  where  each  pastor 
implored  Heaven's  blessing  on  the  new  nation  and 
the  first  President. 

The  inaugural  ceremony  was  held  at  Federal 
Hall,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  there  was  no 
precedent  in  history  for  such  proceedings,  one  can- 
not but  admire  the  striking  dignity  which  charac- 
terised the  whole  affair.  The  oath  was  administered, 
and  General  Washington  bowed  down,  lifted  the 
Bible  on  which  he  had  laid  his  hand,  and,  kissing  it 
audibly,  exclaimed  with  closed  eyes,  "  I  swear  so 
help  me  God." 
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IT  REALLY  DOES  NOT  MATTER. 

A  Provincia,  Oporto. 

ajfgjaplj?  SHORT  time  ago  the  following  incident 
ffllfSaglJM    occurred  in  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
«^5B^trJ    fashionable  hotels  in  a  certain  German 
watering-place  : — 

Herr  Leisegang,  a  landowner  in  the 
jfeSi        district,  had  come  into  the  town  on 
j^*        business  and  put  up  at  the  hotel,  which 
we -may  call  the  "Kaiserhof."    He  had 
fulfilled  a  legal  engagement  in  the  forenoon,  and 
intended  to  leave  immediately  after  dinner.  He 
was  now  anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival  of  his 
solicitor,  Herr  Meier,  who  had  promised  to  bring 
him  several  important  documents,  and  to  give  him 
certain  desirable  information. 

As  he  sat  at  the  well-arranged  table  d'hote,  his 
eye  was  constantly  wandering  between  his  plate 
and  the  door.  He  seemed  to  be  upon  thorns,  for 
his  train  was  timed  to  leave  at  half-past  two.  At 
last  dinner  was  finished,  and  dessert  was  being 
handed  round.  Just  then  the  expected  lawyer 
appeared,  apologised  for  his  lateness,  and  handed 
the  papers  to  his  client.  He  then  seated  himself 
in  an  unoccupied  chair  at  Herr  Leisegang's  side 
and  began  to  discuss  various  matters  with  great 
animation.  The  waiter  came  round  with  almonds 
and  raisins. 

Entirely  occupied  with  the  subject  of  discourse 
the  solicitor  put  out  his  hand  mechanically  towards 
the  dish,  and  placed  some  of  the  fruit  on  the  plate 
before  him,  without,  however,  touching  them  fur- 
ther. The  remaining  guests  rose  one  after  another. 
Herr  Leisegang  and  his  solicitor  sat  for  some  time 
longer  talking  of  business,  and  then  rose  to  go. 
They  were  just  about  to  leave  the  room,  and  the 
lawyer  had  already  grasped  the  doorhandle,  when  the 
suave  and  deferential  chief  waiter  stepped  up  to  him 
with  a  bland  smile  and  a  little  preliminary  cough.  . 

"Excuse  me,"  he  said,  with  a  professional  bow, 
"but  the  gentleman  has  forgotten  to  pay."" 

The  man  of  law  looked  with  surprise  at  the 
speaker. 

"  Pay  ? "  he  inquired.    "  For  what  ?  " 

"  The  dinner,  sir — five  marks,  if  you  please." 

"  You  are  mistaken  ;  I  only  sat  there  for  a  little, 
but  ate  nothing,"  said  the  solicitor,  with  a  gesture 
of  impatience,  and  was  about  to  follow  his  hurried 
client  without  more  ado,  but  the  waiter  with  the 
most  polite  smile  in  the  world  again  assured  him 
that  he  must  have  five  marks. 

"You  are  mistaken,  sir — you  have  eaten  some- 
thing," he  asserted,  pointing  to  the  plate  upon 
which  the  almonds  and  raisins  still  lay  as  "  corpus 
delicti." 

"  Call  the  proprietor  ! "  the  solicitor  ordered.  He 
was  getting  hot  over  this  impudent  demand. 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  said  the  waiter. 

The  ceremonious  waiter  with  the  ambrosial  locks 
went  off,  and  returned  in  a  few  minutes  with  his 
master. 

"  At  your  service,  sir,"  said  the  prosperous  land- 
lord. 

"I  merely  wish  to  request  you  to  reprove  your 


chief  waiter,"  said  the  lawyer,  as  calmly  as  possible. 
"He  demands  five  marks  for  some  almonds  and- 
raisins  which  I  did  not  eat.  This  seems  to  me  a- 
little  too  much." 

The  waiter  whispered  something  in  reply  to  the 
inquiring  glance  of  his  master,  who  then  stuck  his 
fat  thumb  into  his  capacious  white  vest,  and  began 
shaking  his  head  slowly  from  side  to  side. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  sir,  but  my  waiter  is  entirely 
in  the  right." 

"  Indeed  !  Such  a  thing  is  unheard  of  !  .  .  .  You 
ask  five  marks  for  an  unordered  and  uneaten 
dinner  !  And  simply  because  I  sat  here  on  a  chair 
for  ten  minutes  ! "  The  lawyer  by  this  time  was 
boiling  over  with  indignation. 

"  Sir,"  answered  mine  host,  as  he  raised  his  eye- 
brows with  surprise ;  "  you  were  sitting  at  the 
table  d'hote.' " 

"  And  you  took  almonds  and  raisins,  sir,"  inter- 
jected the  waiter. 

"And  for  these  three  raisins  I  am  to  pay  five 
marks  ? " 

"  Sir,  this  is  an  hotel ;  whoever  sits  down  to  table- 
and  takes  anything  must,  of  course,  pay  for  the 
whole  table  d'hote  dinner,  whether  he  takes  much 
or  little — it  really  does  not  matter,"  said  the  pro- 
prietor, in  a  tone  which,  if  not  rude,  was  certainly 
decided. 

The  solicitor  was  red  with  anger.  He  drew  him- 
self up,  and  was  about  to  say  something  which,  to 
judge  by  the  swollen  veins  of  his  face,  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  been  flattering.  Something  else, 
however,  struck  him.  He  was  a  lawyer.  He  put 
his  hand  in  his  pocket,  paid  the  five  marks,  and  left 
the  hotel.  He  closed  the  door  rather  violently 
behind  him,  and  muttered  something  about  a  "  gang 
of  swindlers"  ;  but  that  was  all. 

He  accompanied  his  client  to  the  station,  and 
went  home  in  a  temper.  He  sat  down  to  work,  and 
busied  himself  with  his  papers  for  a  time.  He  then 
looked  out  of  the  window  in  deep  thought. 

"  The  rascal  !  "  he  ejaculated.  "-Ah — so  it  really 
does  not  matter,"  he  muttered  angrily.  The  incident 
was  tormenting  him  beyond  measure  ;  he  was- 
meditating  revenge. 

Suddenly  his  face  was  lit  up  by  a  bright  thought^ 
and  a  sort  of  malicious  smile  played  about  his  thin, 
firm  lips.  .  .  .  He  laughed.  .  ,  «  He  then, 
rose  and  went  to  the  door. 

"  Just  wait  a  bit,  my  friend  !  "  he  murmured  to* 
himself.  Then  in  quite  another  voice  he  called 
into  the  next  room  :  "  Herr  Sittig,  just  a  moment, 
please  ! " 

"We'll  pay  you  out  for  this.  Ha-ha-ha  !  With 
your  '  It  really  does  not  matter  ! ' " 

A  tall  young  man,  with  a  forest  of  reddish  hair 
combed  straight  up  over  a  massive  forehead  entered, 
the  room  and  bowed  awkwardly  to  his  superior. 

"You  called  me,  sir,  I  think,"  he  said  somewhat 
timidly. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Herr  Sittig,"  said  the  solicitor 
jovially,  "  I  did.    But  come  and  sit  down." 

Sittig  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it.  .  .  . 
Dear  Herr  Sittig.  What  could  have  happened  T 
His  master  had  never  addressed  him  so  before. 

"I  wish  to  invite  you  to  dinner  with  me  to- 
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morrow — no,  the  day  after  to-morrow,"  said  the 
solicitor,  rubbing  his  hand  with  vengeful  glee. 

The  young  clerk's  eyes  opened  wider  than  ever 
at  this  extraordinary  invitation. 

"But,  sir,"  he  blushingly  stammered,  as  ne 
moved  uneasily  in  his  chair,  "  I  ought  not  to  expect 
such  a  thing." 

"  It  is  nothing,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  the  other, 
clapping  him  on  the  shoulder.  "Well,  the  day 
after  to-morrow,  please  ;  and  I  have  only  one  con- 
dition to  stipulate.  You  must  eat  as  little  as  pos- 
sible to-day  and  to-morrow,  so  that  you  may  do 
the  greater  honour  to  my  dinner  on  the  following 
d'ay." 

"Ah,  leave  that  to  me,  sir  :  said  the  young  man, 
with  a  smile  that  disclosed  two  rows  of  promising 
teeth,  which  the  lawyer  regarded  with  great  satis- 
faction. 

"  Good !  Then  the  day  after  to-morrow,  at  one 
o'clock  sharp,  in  the  '  Kaiserhof and,  before  every- 
thing, be  sure  to  bring  a  decent  appetite  with  you. 
Thanks,  my  dear  Sittig  !  " 

"  Well,  that's  settled,"  said  Herr  Meier,  rubbing 
his  hands  with  satisfaction  as  soon  as  his  assistant 
had  gone.  He  then  took  up  his  pipe,  and  once 
more  resumed  his  work. 

Two  days  later,  at  one  in  the  afternoon,  Herr 
Meier  and  his  assistant  (the  latter  in  his  Sunday 
"best)  appeared  in  the  dining  saloon  of  the  "  Kaiser- 
hof." 

"Two  places  a,tth.Q  table  dhote"  said  the  solicitor 
to  the  chief  waiter. 

"This  way,  please,"  said  the  waiter,  indicating 
two  vacant  seats  with  a  ceremonious  wave  of  his 
hand. 

A  sort  of  ironical,  but  scarcely  perceptible, 
smile  seemed  to  play  about  his  smooth-shaved 
upper  lip. 

Herr  Meier  and  his  guest  took  their  places. 

There  were  about  a  hundred  people  at  table — the 
wealth  and  fashion  of  the  town.  The  saloon  was 
•beautifully  decorated  with  flowers,  and  the  eye  was 
dazzled  with  a  wealth  of  sparkling  crystal.  The 
waiters  were  flitting  about  in  their  best  coats  and 
whitest  ties,  and  the  portly  proprietor  stood  beside 
the  buffet  surveying  the  scene  like  a  general  during 
•an  engagement. 

The  wine-list  was  handed  unasked  to  the  lawyer. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said.  "We  don't  drink  wine 
— only  water.  Is  it  not  so,  Herr  Sittig,  only 
•water  % " 

"  Certainly.  We  drink  no  wine,  but  only  water," 
replied  the  assistant  with  decision. 

The  waiter  withdrew,  looking  just  a  trifle 
surprised. 

The  dark  eye  of  mine  host  glanced  with  some 
misgiving  at  these  two  visitors.  The  chief  waiter 
rubbed  his  hands,  and  glanced  significantly  at  his 
principal. 

The  soup  was  handed  round.  It  was  finished  in 
a,  moment.  Herr  Sittig  scarcely  tasted  it,  for  he 
was  extraordinarily  hungry;  he  had  fasted  for  two 
days,  and  besides,  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
-great  eater. 

After  the  soup  came  troutlets.  The  fish  lay  most 
appetisingly  amongst  the  green  parsley  on  a  newly 


folded  serviette.  The  waiter  came  from  the  left, 
and  presented  the  dish  to  Herr  Sittig  first.  There 
were  still  six  fish  remaining.  The  lawyer,  imagin- 
ing that  Sittig  looked  down  at  the  fish  rather  con- 
temptuously, whispered  something  in  his  ear.  Herr 
Sittig  smiled  intelligently,  and  forthwith  removed 
the  serviette,  with  the  whole  of  the  fish  and  the 
parsley,  to  his  own  plate  before  the  waiter  could 
interpose. 

"  But,  sir !  .  .  .  You  are  taking  them  all  !  .  .  . 
These  are  trout !  "  cried  the  waiter,  with  a  look  of 
horror. 

"  It  really  does  not  matter,"  replied  Herr  Sittig 
with  a  smile ;  "  I  rather  like  them."  And  he 
returned  the  serviette  to  the  waiter. 

The  neighbouring  diners  were  astonished  at  the 
young  man's  audacity,  and  made  their  remarks 
accordingly.  The  landlord  frowned,  and  the  waiter 
fled  towards  the  kitchen.  The  trout  had  run  short, 
and  some  sole  would  have  to  be  re-cooked  for  those 
who  had  not  yet  had  fish. 

"  But  to  take  six  troutlets — monstrous  ! "  To  the 
great  joy  of  the  solicitor,  Herr  Sittig  soon  disposed 
of  the  fish,  and  looked  round  for  more.  At  a  whisper 
from  his  master,  he  called  in  a  loud  voice,  which 
was  heard  throughout  the  whole  room,  "  Waiter, 
bring  me  another  couple  of  those  fish  !  " 

Some  of  the  visitors  laughed  ;  others  frowned, 
the  proprietor  looked  threateningly  at  the  pair. 
Possibly  he  had  a  notion  of  what  was  going  on. 

"  Now,  see  that  you  don't  give  my  guest  all 
your  leavings,"  growled  the  lawyer  in  a  loud  voice 
to  the  waiter.  "  What  1 "  he  continued,  "  all 
done  ?  No  more  fish  !  Well,  that's  a  pretty  state 
of  things  ! " 

The  proprietor  became  as  red  as  a  poppy  at  this 
censure.  The  chief  waiter  smiled  distractedly,  and 
approaching  the  lawyer,  whispered  something  in 
his  ear. 

"  That  is  nothing  to  me,"  replied  he  ;  "  here  one 
may  take  as  much  or  as  little  as  he  wishes.  You 
said  so  yourself  the  day  before  yesterday.  So,  just 
bring  some  more  fish  ! " 

The  host  seemed  ready  to  burst  with  rage  ;  but 
what  could  he  do  1  He  tried  to  restrain  himself, 
although  portions  of  the  story,  which  the  lawyer 
was  now  detailing  for  the  edification  of  the  other 
guests,  reached  his  ears  quite  distinctly.  The  tale 
was  received  with  great  laughter. 

The  instrument  of  revenge,  in  the  person  of  the 
hungry  assistant,  was  now  regarded  more  favour- 
ably, and,  what  was  still  worse,  there  arose  a 
general  disposition  to  promote  the  scheme  of 
retribution. 

The  tale  soon  made  the  round  of  the  entire  table 
d'hote,  and  everywhere  were  to  be  seen  faces- curious 
to  examine  the  two  chief  persons  concerned.  Many 
an  eye  was  also  directed  towards  the  buffet,  and 
many  a  malicious  smile.  The  landlord  ^tood  there 
stewing  in  his  own  gravy.  The  next  course  arrived 
— roast  beef  and  potatoes.  Herr  Sittig  Avent  boldly 
to  work ;  he  even  held  the  waiter's  arm  when  he 
was  about  to  pass  on  too  quickly,  and  got  posses- 
sion of  at  least  a  pound  of  meat.  The  solicitor  did 
likewise,  and  many  of  the  others  laughingly  fol- 
lowed suit.  Again  the  supply  fell  short.  Perplexed 
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looks  from  the  waiters  ;  laughing  and  expostulation 
from  the  guests.  The  chief  waiter  passed  from 
place  to  place  doing  his  utmost  to  lull  the  rising 
storm.  The  harmony  of  the  table  cllwte  was  com- 
pletely destroyed. 

The  performance  of  Herr  Sittig  Avas  almost  in- 
credible. The  others  looked  on  with  astonishment 
mingled  with  amusement.  He  seemed  a  veritable 
abyss.  He  had  two  helpings  from  every  dish,  and 
even  then  called  loudly  to  the  waiter' for  more.  He 
drank  whole  streams  of  water.  All  this  the  man 
of  law  beheld  with  intense  satisfaction.  He  occa- 
sionally sipped  at  his  own  empty  glass,  which 
seemed  especially  to  madden  the  landlord. 

The  story  would,  of  course,  go  through  the  whole 
town — perhaps  farther.  But  what  could  he  do  but 
look  on  in  silence  ?  He  had  brought  the  whole 
thing  upon  himself.  He  would  have  given  a  thou- 
sand marks  if  it  had  not  happened. 

But  no  !  .  .  .  This  was  a  little  too  much  !  He 
would  not  stand  it  any  longer.  After  the  terrible 
guest  had  demolished  nearly  half  a  roast  turkey 
and  a  whole  pudding,  the  cheese  was  brought  to 
him.  (It  was  a  magnificent  Roquefort,  and  had 
just  been  cut.  Cheese  was  a  speciality  in  the 
"Kaiserhof.") 

The  landlord  now  beheld  Herr  Sittig  seize  the 
waiter's  arm,  and,  regardless  of  his  resistance,  sever 
the  cheese  with  a  powerful  cut,  and  place  half  of  it 
upon  his  plate.  In  a  moment  the  landlord  of  the. 
"Kaiserhof"  was  standing  in  a  fury  beside  the 
energetic  guest. 

"  Sir,"  he  shouted,  "  if  you  wish  to  eat  half  the 
cheese  3rou  might  at  least  have  the  grace  to  take  the 
half  which  is  already  cut  !  " 

Herr  Sittig  stopped  immediately.  He  looked  up 
with  a  good-humoured  smile  in  the  excited  face  of 
the  landlord,  and  replied,  with  well  -  assumed 
innocence  : — 

"Oh.!  it  really  does  not  matter,  landlord  ;  we  are 
coming  back  again  ! " 

With  a  suppressed  imprecation,  and  scarcely 
master  of  himself  with  rage,  the  landlord  retired 
before  the  laughter  which  burst  from  the  spectators. 
He  resumed  his  place  beside  the  buffet,  with  one 
hand  in  his  vest,  and  stared  at  the  ceiling,  while 
he  occasionally  stamped  his  foot  on  the  Moor  in 
his  passion. 

"Ah,"  reflected  the  lawyer,  "that  pleases  me,  my 
friend.  .  .  .  That  is  my  little  revenge  for  your  *  It 
really  does  not  matter.' " 

"  Waiter,"  he  called,  "  what  have  I  to  pay  %  " 

"  Two  covers — ten  marks,  sir." 

The  solicitor  deposited  a  ten-mark  piece  on  the 
table  and  departed  with  his  guest,  who  to  all 
appearance  was  extremely  happy  and  perfectly 
satisfied  both  in  mind  and  body. 

The  other  guests  looked  after  them  with  a  smile. 

"  It  really  does  not  matter "  was  frequently  in 
their  mouths  that  day,  and  afterwards,  when  any 
of  them  met  at  a  table,  they  did  not  fail  to  record, 
the  incident. 

At  such  times  the  landlord  of  the  "  Kaiserhof " 
appeared  ready  to  sink  through  the  floor. 

But  it  really  does  not  matter  ! — if  it  but  serve  to 
make  him  wiser  in  future. 


AN  "EARLY  ROUSER^ 

One  of  the  Crowd,  in  the  Daily  Telegraph, 


Londonv 


iHAT  the  business  was  that  took  me  to* 
Poplar  at  the  uncomfor  table  hour  of 
five  a.m.  need  not  here  be  particu- 
larised. I  may  mention,  however,, 
that  it  involved  somebody  keeping 
an  appointment  he  had  made  with 
me.  We  were  to  meet  at  the  corner 
of  a  road  in  the  midst  of  a  densely- 
populated  district,  consisting  mainly  of  intermi- 
nable streets  of  small  houses  tenanted  by  factory 
hands,  who,  while  more  fortunate  folk  have  as  yets 
two  full  hours  to  lie  abed,  are  inexorably  sum- 
moned to  their  daily  toil  by  the  blowing  of  steam 
horns  and  the  clanging  of  bells. 

But  the  individual  I  expected  to  find  waiting  for 
me  was  unpunctual,  which  was  fatal  to  the  project 
designed,  and  as  the  thick  drizzle  of  rain  seemed.. 
to  increase  rather  than  diminish,  I  was  musing  on: 
the  best  way  to  get  back  to  Hornsey,  when  I  be- 
came aware  of  a  distant  stumping  sound  proceed- 
ing from  a  side  street,  and  presently  a  twinkling 
light  hove  in  sight. 

It  was  too  low  down  to  be  a  lantern  attached  to 
the  belt  of  a  policeman,  and  the  lamplighter  going 
his  rounds  at  such  a  time  would  have  to  extinguish 
and  not  to  kindle,  and  it  was  far  too  early. for  the 
postman.  Besides,  people  who  have  wooden  legs, 
or  who  go  on  crutches,  are  not  usually  appointed 
as  policemen,  or  lamplighters,  or  postmen. 

The  light  which  was  coming  towards  me  grew 
each  moment  brighter,  and  at  length  disclosed  that 
its  bearer  was  a  fisherman,  of  all  unlikely  things^ 
in  the  world.  There  were  grounds  for  such  an. 
assumption,  at  all  events,  for  he  carried  under  one 
arm  part  of  a  fishing  rod,  the  slender  top  to  which 
the  line  is  attached  being  deficient. 

He  was  an  old  fellow  of  dwarfish  stature,  and,, 
being  lame  of  one  leg,  helped  himself  along  with 
the  aid  of  a  crutch.  He  was  well  provided  against 
the  inclement  weather,  and  wore  an  oilskin  overall 
and  a  tarpaulin  cap  and  ear-lappets,  with  strings 
to  tie  under  the  chin. 

From  head  to  foot  he  was  shiny  with  rain,  but 
he  was  cheerful  withal,  and  as  he  was  passing  me 
pegging  over  the  pavement,  he  perked  up  a  smiling 
face  to  bid  me  good  morning.  I  returned  the  civil 
salute,  and  remarked,  "  You  are  going  fishing,  I 
see."  He  came  to  a  standstill  and  grinned  at  that. 
"  Lor'  bless  you,  no  I  haint.  I  am  a  early  rouser, 
and  this,"  indicating  the  fishing-rod,  t!  is  my  upper- 
winder  rapper." 

And  allowing  the  implement  in  question  to  slide 
forward  under  his  arm,  he  showed  me  by  his  Jan- 
tern-light  that  the  end  of  the  rod  finished  off  with 
a  leather-covered  knob.  "But  are  not  the  street- 
doors  about  here  provided  with  knockers?"  "Of 
course  they  are.  But  don't  you  see  nearly  all  the 
houses  about  here  are  occupied  by  two  families,  and 
in  a  good  many  cases  it  is  only  the  upstairs  lodger 
that  wants  to  be  called  early. 

"  The  parlour  one  don't  need  get  up  till  seven, 
p'raps,  and  it  wouldn't  be  quite  the  thing  to  wake- 
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Bum  up  by  banging  at  the  door  at  five  or  half-past. 
60  I  rap  at  the  first  floor  winder,  and  the  man  down 
stairs  is  none  the  wiser.  But  I've  got  a  call  to  make 
a  few  doors  lower  down,  and,  if  you  like,  I  will 
show  you  how  it  is  done." 

I  walked  with  him  as  far  as  the  house,  and  the 
rays  of  the  lamp  revealed  "  h  past  5 "  chalked  on 
the  doorstep.  Consulting  his  watch— a  silver 
hunter  of  the  good  old-fashioned  "frying-pan" 
pattern— he  remarked,  "  Twenty-five  past.  But 
that  is  quite  near  enough  for  him.  He  is  one  of  the 
slow  sort." 

His  drumstick-headed  rod  being  about  twelve  feet 
long,  he  could  reach  to  the  upper  room  window 
easily,  and  he  did  so,  knocking  quite  a  genteel  rat-tat 
with  it.  He  had  to  repeat  it,  however,  before  a 
muffled  voice  was  faintly  heard  to  cry  out,  "All 

Tight." 

"  Oh,  no,  it  isn't,"  muttered  the  old  gentleman 
good-temperedly,  "  but  it  will  be  presently."  And 
lie  rapped  again,  and  kept  on  rapping  until  a 
•responsive  and  impatient  knuckling  at  the  inside 
of  the  casement  caused  him  to  desist. 

He  had  two  more  calls  to  make  in  that  same 
street,  and  after  that,  with  his  permission,  I  con- 
tinued to  accompany  him. 

He  had  been  an  "  early  rouser,"  he  informed  me, 
since  the  year  1870,  when,  being  a  house-painter  by 
trade,  he  fell  from  the  full  height  of  a  thirty-round 
ladder,  putting  his  hip  out  of  joint  and  hurting  his 
spine  ;  "  which,"  he  seriously  remarked,  "  was  the 
best  bit  of  luck  that  ever  happened  to  me  in  all  my 
life,  and  goes  towards  proving  the  truth  of  the  say- 
ing that  what  we  look  on  as  afflictions  are  some- 
times really  blessings  in  disguise." 

"And  where,  in  your  case,  did  the  blessing  come 
in?" 

"  Well,  I  must  own  it  was  rather  shy  of  showing 
itself  during  the  first  year  of  my  taking  to  the 
rousing,  for  want  of  something  better  to  do,  but  at 
the  present  time,  sir,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the 
blessing  comes  in  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  shillings  a 
week,  which  is  the  rent  of  three  nice  little  houses 
I've  been  able  to  buy  out  of  my  savings.  Besides 
that,  of  course,  I've  got  my  weekly  earnings  at  the 
<early  calling." 

Asked  what  the  latter  amounted  to,  to  my  sur- 
prise, he  made  answer  that  it  ranged  from  a  pound 
to  three-and-twenty  shillings.  But  even  that,  and 
the  rental  of  the  three  nice  little  houses,  did  not 
constitute  the  whole  of  his  income.  He  had  taught 
himself  shoe-mending,  and  got  lots  of  soling-ancl- 
heeling  to  do  among  the  customers  he  contracted 
to  rattle  up  in  the  early  morning,  having  ample 
leisure  to  do  the  work  during  the  day-time. 

"  And  what  are  your  charges  for  early  calling  ?  " 

"  Well,  they  are  various.  From  half-past  three 
till  five,  I  charge  sixpence  a  week,  and  from  five 
•  till  half-past  six,  fourpence." 

"  And  little  enough,  too,"  I  remarked. 

"Well,  so  it  is,  but  it  tells  up  when  the  streets 
lie  close  together,  and  you  have  one  or  two  in  each. 
Besides,"  he  added,  "  I  can't  charge  more  than  the 
policeman  does.  He  is  the  chap  that  keeps  down 
rthe  prices." 

"  What  policeman  1 " 


"Almost  all  of  'cm  that  areon  duty  in  the  proper 
sort  of  neighbourhoods.  It  is  no  trouble  to  them, 
you  see,  being  on  solitary  beat — rather  an  amuse- 
ment than  otherwise— and  it  is  a  good  addition  to 
their  wages.  They  are  not  allowed  to  do  it,  but 
they  do,  and  they  don't  like  me  in  consequence. 
But  this  is  where  I  get  the  pull  of  'em,"  and  with  a 
merry  chuckle  he  nudged  me  with  the  butt  end  of 
the  fishing  rod.  "  It  is  my  own  inwention,  and  they 
can't  compete  against  it.  It  gets  me  a  good  many 
customers  I  should  otherwise  miss." 

"  I  suppose  it  takes  a  long  time  to  get  together  a 
good  connection  ?  A  man  must  first  become  well 
known  a"hd  trusted." 

"I^itltejr  that  or  he  must  come  among  the  people 
with  a^Mcommendation.  I  hav'n't  been  in  these 
parts  myself  more  than  a  year  or  so.  Fact,  I  thought 
I  had  had  enough  of  it,  and  sold  my  old-established 
round  to  a  man  who  made  me  a  good  bid  for  it. 
That  was  over  in  Lambeth.  A  rare  good  round  it 
was.  I've  had  as  many  as  sixty  customers  on  my 
list,  more  of  'em  being  sixpennies  than  fourpennies. 
It  was  by  chance  I  heard  of  this  affair  going  cheap. 
The  man  who  used  to  work  it  died,  and  his  widow, 
who  was  a  hard-working  creature  with  a  lot-  of 
young  'uns,  she  tried  to  keep  it  on.  But  the  winter 
of  '91,  with  its  many  hard  weeks  of  frost  and  sn<>\\ , 
was  too  much  for  her.  She  couldn't  be  depended 
on  to  keep  correct  time — and  how  could  it  be 
expected,  poor  thing  ?— and  the  business  was  going 
to  the  dogs  when  I  happened  to  hear  about  it,  and 
for  three-p'un'-ten,  down  on  the  nail,  nude  it  my 
own." 

It  was  not,  however,  in  unbroken  narrative  he 
confided  to  me  these  particulars  of  his  business 
past  and  present.  It  was  interrupted  a  dozen 
times  at. least  by  the  calls  of  duty.  With  his  little 
lantern  at  his  girdle,  as,  with  the  aid  of  his  crutch, 
he  hopped  nimbly  along,  he  kept  a  sharp  look-out 
for  chalked  instructions,  and  operated  accordingly 
on  door-knocker  or  window-pane. 

He  had  his  tough  customers,  as  he  styled  them, 
as  well  as  his  tender  ones,  and,  as  was  more  than 
once  instanced  while  I  was  in  his  company,  the 
former  occasionally  gave  him  so  much  trouble  that; 
he  must  have  had  the  patience  of  Job  to  put  up 
with  them.  Merely  waking  them  was  but  little  to 
the  purpose.  They  had  to  be  literally  knocked  out 
of  bed. 

That,  indeed,  in  some  cases  was  the  agreement. 
They  were  such  heavy  sleepers  that,  though  suffi- 
ciently awakened  to  be  able  to  call  out,  "All 
right,"  if  left  at  that  they  would  instantly  drop  off 
again,  to  wake,  perhaps,  not  until  an  hour  after- 
wards. So  precious  time  had  to  be  wasted,  until 
positive  proof  was  afforded  that  the  drowsy  one 
was  actually  alert  and  preparing  to  dress  himself. 

It  was  even  as  yet  barely  daylight,  and  the  cold, 
drizzling  rain  had  changed  to  icy  sleet,  when,  his 
"  rousing  "  being  by  that  time  completed,  we  par- 
took together  of  a  comforting  cup  of  hot  coffee  at 
a  friendly  coffee  stall,  and,  still  cheerful  after 
his  three  hours  of  faithful  and  useful  service, 
he  expressed  his  intention  of  "  toddling  back  to 
his  lodgings  for  a  snooze  before  breakfast,"  and  I 
took  tram'  at  Poplar  station,  homeward  bound. 
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THE  SEARCH  LIGHT. 


AN  ANECDOTAL  STUDY  OF  THE 
WALKING-STICK. 

Le  Matin,  Paris. 


^^^^^^>ITH  the  advent  of  fine  weather  walk- 
jodffWll!?  ing-sticks  and  canes  make  their 
^HvmAi^™'  aPPearance  an(^  commence  their 
^^^5^^^  annual  "season."  There  does  not 
fflSynm1^  seem  to  be  much  that  is  historical  or 
^jSSfc^  ancient  about  a  walking-stick,  but  as 
^lr§|<^      a  matter  of  fact  the  stick  or  cane  is 

of  great  antiquity. 
It  was  the  symbol  of  divinity  in  Egypt,  the  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  a  commander  in  Greece  and 
Rome,  and,  later  on,  the  insignia  of  Royalty.  The 
sceptre  was  originally  of  the  same  size  and  shape  as 
a  cane,  and  when  kings  ceased  to  use  it  on  State 
occasions  as  a  walking-stick,  turning  the  end 
towards  the  sky  instead  of  putting  it  on  the 
ground,  it  became  the  fashion  for  them  to  carry  a 
second  stick,  representing  Justice,  in  the  other  hand. 

In  time  the  stick  was  transformed  into  the 
sceptre  and  it  is  probable  that  most  of  those  who 
herd  it  were  not  aware  of  its  primitive  use.  In 
ordinary  life  several  monarchs  have  been  glad  to 
seek  the  help  of  a  walking-stick  either  on  account  of 
infirmity  or  to  enable  them  to  assume  an  imposing 
attitude. 

We  read  that  when  Lauzan  broke  his  sword 
across  his  knee  before  Louis  the  Fourteenth  of 
France,  that  king,  who  was  not  wearing  a  sword, 
threw  his  stick  out  of  the  window  instead  of  follow- 
ing Lauzan's  example.  He  would  have  required 
some  stout  knees  to  break  his  stick  for  it  was  of 
ebony. 

The  stick  was  not  monopolised  by  kings.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  uses  to  which  it  was  put,  we  may 
mention  that  under  Charlemagne  a  decree  was 
published  that  when  gentlemen  wished  to  "  avenge 
their  honour  "  by  a  duel  they  must  only  fight  with 
one  weapon — a  stick.  If  such  a  law  were  enforced 
in  -France  at  the  present  time  many  duels  would 
have  a  more  serious  result  than  they  do  now. 

Although  the  stick  had  been  in  constant  use  for 
centuries,  it  did  not  become  really  popular  until 
the  eighteenth  century,  when  it  was  carried  by  cer- 
tain rich  people  who  had  no  right  to  wear  a  sword. 
The  dandies  twirled  a  thin  bamboo  cane  in  their 
fingers,  but  the  great  financiers  (who  had  consider- 
able influence  at  that  time)  and  other  wealthy 
persons  carried  very  costly  sticks,  some  of  them 
being  worth  10,000  crowns. 

In  a  very  short  time  the  stick  had  taken  the 
place  once  held  by  the  sword  ;  this  was  one  of  the 
first  successes  obtained  by  the  commoners  over  the 
nobility,  and  philosophers  rejoiced  at  the  adoption 
of  a  weapon  which  would  render  impossible  the 
^bedding  of  blood  for  trivial  reasons. 

Ladies — in  France,  at  least — made  use  of  the 
stick  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  gracefulness 
of  their  movements.  The  first  trace  of  this  fashion 
is  found  in  the  records  of  the  eleventh  century.  It 
reached  its  height  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  and  was  said  to  have  jumped  into  favour 
because  the  high  heels  of  the  ladies'  boots  rendered 
some  support  necessary. 


The  sword-stick  was  known  to  the  Romans,  who 
called  it  "  dolo."  It  was  for  a  long  time  called  by 
that  name  in  France,  where  it  was  much  in  favour 
in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  mechanism  was  different  to  that  of  the 
sword-sticks  now  made  ;  you  unscrewed  a  ferrule 
(which  served  as  a  pommel)  to  draw  the  sword 
which  was  kept  in  position  at  the  end  of  the  stick, 
by  means  of  a  spring  ;  it  was,  therefore,  a  very 
long  weapon. 

The  idea  of  putting  a  watch  in  a  walking-stick 
is  far  from  being  new  ;  as  far  back  as  the  fourteenth 
century  the  Bourbon  Queen  Jeanne  had  a  whip, 
the  handle  of  which  was  so  arranged  as  to  form,  a 
sun-dial,  and  also  to  enable  her  to  tell  the  time  by 
the  height  of  the  stars. 

In  1614,  in  a  catalogue  of  the  furniture,  etc.,  of 
the  Count  of  Salin,  we  read  of  a  black,  pointed 
stick,  having  a  dial  under  the  knob  handle  ;  and 
the"  Almanach  du  Dauphin"  of  1772  mentions  that 
a  certain  Mr.  Tavernier  was  noted  for  fitting 
watches  into  rings,  bracelets,  stick-handles,  and 
the  like. 

Neither  can  the  notion  of  enclosing  an  umbrella 
or  parasol  in  a  stick  be  called  a  modern  one.  In 
1759  mention  was  made  at  a  meeting  of  a  scientific- 
society  of  an  invention,  just  made  public,  which 
consisted  of  a  "  parasol  or  umbrella  shut  up  in  a 
stick."  During  the  discussion  it  was  stated  that 
the  idea  "  was  not  new." 

In  1771  the  same  inventor  was  selling  sticks 
"  containing  a  parasol  or  a  folding  seat " ;  and  a 
newspaper  published  in  1768  announced  that  there 
was  then  on  sale  a  very  useful  stick  containing  a 
good  flute,  a  jet  of  water  (hidden  in  a  silver  ser- 
pent), and  a  handsome  parasol,  which  was  unfolded 
by  a  movement  of  the  stick. 
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The  late  President  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Harrison,  was  very  fond  of  sending  editors  abroad 
as  Ministers.  He  sent  one  to  Paris,  another  to 
St.  Petersburg,  another  to  Geneva,  and  another  to 
far-away  Teheran. 

A  xew  paper  to  represent  trade  unions  and 
labour  questions  generally  is  about  to  be  pub- 
lished in  Glasgow.  It  is  to  be  an  evening  journal, 
and  the  £30,000  of  capita]  to  carry  it  on  has  been 
subscribed  entirely  by  working  men  and  women. 

Newspaper  writers  in  America  who  are  un- 
attached to  any  particular  paper  probably  average 
larger  incomes  than  those  who  work  for  a  stipu- 
lated wage.  Joseph  Howard,  junior,  tells  every 
one  that  he  makes  5,000  dols.  a  year  ;  but  probably 
he  doesn't  mean  this,  for  surely  his  income  does 
not  exceed  2,000  dols. 

Amos  Cummings,  who  is  also  a  member  of  Coi> 
gress,  makes  quite  as  much  as  Mr.  Howard,  while 
George  Alfred  Townsend  and  Julian  Ralph  both 
make  much  more  than  either  of  those  mentioned^ 
A  New  York  managing  editor,  by  the  way,  will 
receive  a  salary  anywhere  from  twenty  to  fifty 
pounds  a  week,  and  the  rate  of  pay  to  the  editor-in- 
chief  is  about  the  same. 
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ABOUT  LIVERIES. 

Times  of  India,  Bombay. 


fHE  word  "livre'e,"  anglicised  into  "livery," 
originated  in  France  at  the  now 
remote  time  when  the  King  presented 
costly  garments  to  the  officers  of  his 
Court  the  day  before  Christmas,  and 
when  this  gift  was  styled  "  liveraison," 
or  "  robe  de  livre'e." 
In  the  tournaments  the  heralds  and 
pages  wore  on  their  dalmaticas  the  coats  of  arms  of 
their  masters,  and  the  appellation  of  livree  without 
the  prefatory  term  of  "robe"  became  one  of 
habitual  use  for  the  distinctive  costumes  or  parts 
of  costume  indicating  an  acknowledged  condition 
of  service. 

Even  the  knight  who  slung  across  his  armour  the 
scarf  of  his  liege  lady  was  said  to  bear  her  livery. 
But  it  was  only  under  Louis  XIII.  that  suits  of 
coloured  clothes  were  given  to  domestic  servants, 
the  shades  matching  the  chief  emb'ems  of  their 
masters'  escutcheons,  and  under  Louis  XIV.,  who, 
like  Napoleon  I.,  decreed  on  all  matters,  rules  and 
regulations  were  laid  down  for  the  wearers  and 
ordainers  of  liveries. 

As  soon  as  the  Court  definitely  renounced  the 
heavy  gaHoons  or  gold  lace  on  their  coats,  these 
were  transferred  to  the  lackeys,  and  the  nobles 
adopted  the  flowered  brocades  and  embroidered 
silks  only.  These  galloons  were  woven  purposely 
with  the  entire  coat  of  arms,  endlessly  repeated,  of 
the  family  to  which  the  retainers  belonged,  and  on 
gala  liveries  of  sovereigns,  ambassadors,  and  peers 
they  were  placed  on  every  seam  of  the  coats. 

There  are  three  series  of  liveries,  the  great  gala, 
the  semi-state,  and  the  ]}etite  tenue,  or  plain  one. 
The  first  implies  the  square-cut,  open,  old-fashioned 
coat,  gallooned  on  every  seam,  the  waistcoat  and 
knee  breeches  of  the  family  heraldic  colours,  the 
silk  hose,  buckled  shoes,  powdered  wig,  and  three- 
cornered  hat ;  the  semi-state  consists  of  a  coat  with 
two  row^s  of  silver  and  crested  buttons,  with  short 
tails,  knee  breeches,  silk  stockings,  and  buckled 
shoes  ;  the  ordinary  livery  is  virtually  the  same  as 
regards  the  cut  and  colour  of  the  coat,  but  with  it 
trousers  are  worn,  and  the  ordinary  high  hat  out  of 
doors. 

The  British  Court  has  three  distinct  liveries ;  the 
finest  is  red,  with  armorial  galloons,  blue  waistcoat 
and  breeches ;  the  second,  red  coat  with  blue 
facings,  breeches,  and  waistcoat,  and  the  third  is 
black,  with  aiguillettes  ornamented  with  the  royal 
arms.  The  Court  liveries  of  Queen  Victoria  are 
remarkable  for  their  elegant  simplicity,  as  compared 
with  the  garish  splendour  of  the  civic  authorities 
and  the  almost  equally  magnificent  gorgeousness 
of  those  adopted  by  recent  millionaires. 

The  Belgian  Court  has  but  one  livery  of  w  grand 
tenue" — blue  coat,  stand-up  collar,  red  breeches, 
and  gold-laced  hat. 

In  Spain  the  gala  suits  are  blue,  heavily  gallooned 
with  bullion  ;  in  Russia  green  and  gold.  The  cut 
differs  but  slightly.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  custom  of 
having  a  chasseur  comes  from  Austria  or  Bussia. 


The  livery  of  this  functionary  is  almost  a  uniform, 
and  is  termed  so  ;  it  is  invariably  green,  and  the 
coat  is  worn  tightly  buttoned,  a  short  sheathed 
sword  or  hunting-knife  is  carried  across  the  chest 
suspended  from  a  richly  silver-mounted  leather 
"bandouilliere,"  the  high-half  boots  over  the  cloth 
breeches  are  silver  tasselled,  and  he  wears  the 
general's  or  admiral's  hat,  with  a  bushy  green  or 
white  feather. 

In  Italy  the  Court  livery  is  red  and  gold  ;  in 
Germany  black  and  silver  j  the  livery  of  the  royal 
house  of  France  has  almost  always  been  blue,  with 
red  velvet  knee  breeches  ;  Louis  Philippe  alone 
selected  a  red  livery  for  his  personal  use. 

The  Bonapartes  adopted  the  green  coat  and  red 
breeches.  Marshal  MacMahon  during  his  tenure  of 
office  of  the  French  Presidency  had  the  richest 
liveries  seen  in  France — white,  with  every  seam 
covered  with  the  gold  lace  on  which  his  arms  were 
woven. 

The  French  aristocracy  has  generally  chosen  blue 
for  its  liveries,  the  distinctive  features  consisting 
chiefly  in  the  colour  of  the  breeches  and  waist- 
coats as  well  as  in  the  heraldic  buttons.  Some 
illustrious  ducal  houses  have,  however,  retained 
the  red  coats,  and  there  is  even  an  example  of  a 
yellow  one  in  the  house  of  Talleyrand-Perigord. 
Among  the  ambassadors,  the  Count  de  Montebello 
has  green  liveries,  with  red  waistcoats  and  breeches 
for  gala,  and  Lord  Dufferin  light  blue  ones,  faced 
with  yellow,  and  waistcoats  of  the  latter  colour. 

Liveries  of  uncommon  and  unheraldic  shades  are 
more  common  in  England  than  on  the  Continent. 
The  Blounts,  for  instance,  dress  their  servants  in 
Marengo  pepper  and  salt,  and  there  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  park  a  well-known  livery  of  violet  with 
amaranthine  facings — a  rather  startling  combina- 
tion. 

However,  as  a  rule,  good  form  and  good  taste  are 
on  the  side  of  simplicity,  and  the  habitual  livery  in 
the  best  English  houses  is  a  black  or  dark  coat, 
with  only  the  coloured  or  striped  waistcoat  and 
the  dress  white  tie.  The  long  white  tie  fastened 
with  a  pin  is  only  allowable  to  the  coachman  and 
the  footman  who  rides  on  the  box. 

The  butler  in  England  permits  himself,  or  is 
permitted,  to  indulge  in  a  license  which  is  unheard 
of  abroad  ;  he  appears  till  dinner-time  in  a  dress 
coat,  the  rest  of  his  costume  being  emphatically  a 
morning  one.  Abroad  this  is  never  done  ;  either 
this  functionary  does  not  appear,  or  he  is  invariably 
in  a  full-dress  suit. 

On  great  occasions,  and  in  some  aristocratic 
houses,  this  is  exchanged  for  the  black  coat  "  a  la 
Frangaise,"  the  black  silk  breeches  and  stockings, 
and  sometimes  even  a  slender  Court  sword  sheathed 
in  black.  For  coachmen  and  footmen  the  winter 
many-caped  overcoat  has  been  almost  entirely 
superseded  by  the  huge  fur  tippets  and  long  fur 
cuffs  reaching  nearly  to  the  elbow  ;  some  of  these 
have  been  known  to  cost  large  sums  of  money. 

The  greatest  point  of  resemblance  between  the 
liveries  of  the  present  day  and  the  "robes  de 
livree,"  whence  they  derive  their  name,  is  that  they 
are  provided  by  the  masters,  as  they  used  to  be 
given  by  the  kings. 
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THE  SEARCH  LIGHT. 


A  PURVEYOR  OF  REPTILES. 


Le  Figaro, 


Paris. 


FEW  years  ago  it  was  announced  in 
Paris  that  some  Englishmen  had  pur- 
chased in  the  French  capital  several 
thousands  of  toads,  which  were  to  be 
sent  to  certain  botanical  gardens.  A 
large  number  of  people  who  had 
nothing  else  to  do,  walked  about  Paris 
trying  to  find  the  toad  market ;  not 
being  able  to  discover  it,  they  contented  themselves 
by  saying  that  this  market  was  only  held  once  a 
year. 

Of  course,  there  are  no  "toad  markets."  The 
seedsmen  on  the  quay  will  procure  the  common 
toad  for  you  at  a  franc  each  from  their  provincial 
correspondents,  but  the  Natural  History  Museum, 
the  vivisectionists,  and  professors  of  physiology 
have  their  own  special  purveyor  in  Paris. 

This  purveyor  is  an  intelligent  man,  who  studied 
at  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  but  not  being  able  to 
make  up  his  mind  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  in  a 
chemist's  shop,  he  adopted  the  strange  profession 
which  he  now  follows. 

Materhorn  is  one  of  those  individuals  whose  age 
it  is  impossible  to  tell ;  he  may  be  forty.  He  has  pro- 
minent cheek-bones  and  exceedingly  thin  lips  ;  his 
nose,  moustache,  and  beard  all  appear  to  droop.  His 
hair  is  scanty  and  long  ;  it  falls  upon  his  shoulders 
and  seems  to  be  growing,  not  from  his  head,  but 
from  the  narrow,  tight-fitting  cap  which  he  always 
wears. 

He  lives  in  a  miserable  place  near  the  church  of 
St.  Pierre  de  Montrouge.  It  contains  a  small 
folding  bedstead,  a  table  covered  with  fossils  and 
pieces  of  cork  upon  which  to  arrange  the  insects 
and  reptiles  which  he  catches. 

On  a  bench  lies  his  professional  outfit :  a  tin 
tube,  a  pail,  some  nets,  and  an  immense  pair  of 
sewer  boots.  He  is  not  often  at  home.  His 
"  collection  "  is  worth  several  hundred  pounds. 

Materhorn  receives  all  kinds  of  commissions.  A 
Professor,  who  was  about  to  deliver  a  course  of 
lectures,  wrote  to  him  the  other  day  :  "  Please  send 
me  by  Tuesday  next  specimens  of  frogs  showing  the 
different  stages  of  transformation." 

The  Consul  of  one  of  the  South  American 
Eepublics  sent  him  a  card  with  these  words  :  "  My 
Government  asks  me  to  obtain  2,000  larva?  of  the 
silk-worm  ;  can  you  get  them  for  me  ?  " 

A  collector  of  mosses  besought  him  almost  with 
prayers  to  get  a  piece  of  the  golden  lichen  which 
covers  some  of  the  mountains  of  New  Caledonia. 

In  two  days  "  Leather  Stocking,"  as  some  people 
facetiously  call  him  when  he  has  his  sewer  boots 
on,  had  collected  the  2,000  larvse  in  the  suburbs  of 
Paris.  He  obtained  the  lichen  in  exchange  for  a 
spurred  toad.  He  has  enough  tadpoles  in  reserve 
to  satisfy  all  the  Universities  of  France  and 
Navarre. 

Materhorn  prowls  about  at  night  around  the 
ponds  where  the  toads  assemble  and  makes  some 
good  captures.  He  walks  through  fields,  picking 
flowers  and  anything  which  may  be  useful.  At 
midday  he  may  be  seen  crouching  in  a  ditch  watch- 


ing the  movements  of  an  adder  which  he  pounces 
upon  at  an  opportune  moment. 

In  another  place  you  may  see  him,  net  in  hand, 
awaiting  his  chance  of  catching  a  fine  lizard.  He  is 
usually  most  busy  at  night,  hunting  nocturnal 
insects,  catching  glow- worms,  on  the  look-out  for 
everything  that  flies,  everything  that  crawls. 

The  strange  dress  he  wears  on  his  travels  through 
France  subjects  him  to  considerable  annoyance 
at  times.  The  provincial  gendarmes,  gamekeepers, 
and  others,  display  a  great  desire  to  know  what 
he  has  in  that  box  which  he  carries  on  his  back 
like  a  great  hump. 

Should  a  fire  happen  to  break  out  in  a  district 
through  which  he  is  passing,  he  is  seized  by  the 
collar  and  hauled  before  the  mayor  to  give  an 
account  of  himself.  The  women  tending  sheep 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross  when  they  see  him 
spring  over  a  hedge.  He  takes  it  all  in  good  part, 
however,  and  laughs  at  it  when  he  gets  back  to 
Paris. 

He  undertakes  these  journeys  to  provide  stock 
for  the  orders  which  are  sure  to  come  from  various 
Universities  and  other  institutions  in  the  autumn  ; 
he  seldom  returns  without  a  sufficient  supply  to 
meet  all  ordinary  requirements. 

He  sells  vipers  at  6  francs  each,  adders  at  5 
francs  ;  toads  fetch  50  francs  per  100,  frogs  and 
common  insects  just  half  that  price.  Rare  speci- 
mens have  a  correspondingly  higher  value  ;  the 
spurred  toad  is  worth  10  francs,  the  Algerian 
chameleon  6  francs. 

He  sometimes  does  a  good  stroke  of  business  by 
chance.  Last  year  he  sold  to  an  Englishman, 
whom  he  met  in  the  Latin  Quarter,  500  francs' 
worth  of  shells  of  lobsters,  crabs,  etc.  The  pur- 
chaser had  to  hire  two  trucks  to  take  them  away. 

During  the  winter,  "  Leather  Stocking  "  explores 
the  sewers,  and  all  underground  places,  in  search 
of  some  rare  specimens,  which  find  a  ready  sale  as 
soon  as  he  makes  his  discoveries  known. 

He  is  now  making  search,  among  the  bats  which 
have  taken  up  their  quarters  in  one  of  the  sewers, 
for  a  white  bat  which  he  saw  there.  A  celebrated 
naturalist,  having  heard  of  it,  is  anxious  to  possess 
it,  and  Materhorn  spends  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  astride  a  drain-pipe,  in  the  hope  of  coming 
across  it  again. 

 ~-=^^3^QQi^2>si==  

Since  the  advent  in  New  York  of  Pulitzer,  the 
Polish  Jew,  who  bought  The  World  newspaper  some 
ten  years  ago,  the  tendency  of  the  journals  in  New 
York  has  been  towards  cheapness  and  nastiness. 
Even  the  new  proprietors  of  The  New  York  Times 
appear  not  to  be  able  to  resist  this  tendency,  and 
they  have  signalised  their  ownership  by  filling  the 
paper  with  cheap  and  indistinct  pictures,  which 
neither  illustrate  nor  illuminate  the  text. 

It  is  singular  that  there  should  be  such  a  ten- 
dency in  the  newspaper  world  in  America,  because 
in  other  fields  the  movement  is  the  other  way. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  altogether  sure  that  a  high  priced, 
enterprising,  but  always  gentlemanlike  paper  in 
New  York  would  not  prove  a  most  excellent  busi* 
ness  venture. 
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GOLF  BALL  MAKING. 

Scottish  Leader,  Edinburgh. 


vjj^BjjTN'  these  clays  when  the  very  air  is  full  of 
^Sjfi^    golf,  information  is  everywhere  sought 
by  beginners  for  instruction  or  hints  as  to 
Sgrffe    acquiring  the  best  style  or  redressing  de- 
OTjh   fects.    It  is  not  the  scope  of  the  present 
article  to  act  as  a  guide  in  these  matters, 
fftv     but  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  process 
of  making  the  ball  which  plays  so  pro- 
minent a  part  in  the  game. 

In  no  department  of  the  game  has  greater  ad- 
vance been  made  than  in  the  perfection  and  excel- 
lence of  the  golf  ball.  To  the  improvements  which 
are  constantly  being  made  in  the  shape,  nicking, 
and  material  of  the  ball,  golfers  are  more  indebted 
for  good  scoring,  long  night  of  drives,  and  the 
breaking  of  records  than  to  changes  in  the  form 
and  weight  of  clubs.  The  balls  used  in  the  game 
have  at  all  times  been  pretty  much  alike,  but  the 
introduction  of  gutta-percha  marked  a  new  era. 
Previous  to  that  period  the  ball  was  formed  of  a 
compact  mass  of  feathers  stuffed  within  a  leather 
casing.  Some  specimens,  still  seen  at  St.  Andrews, 
show  that  the  seams  were  beautifully  neat. 

In  1848  this  expensive  form  of  ball  was  super- 
seded by  the  gutta-percha,  which,  in  the  earlier 
days,  took  on  paint  badly,  and  was  not  hammered 
in  the  now  familiar  way.  The  origin  of  the  "nick- 
ing" process  to  which  the  balls  are  subjected  is 
rather  interesting.  When  gutta-percha  balls  were 
first  introduced,  they  were  made  smooth,  but 
although  they  surpassed  the  old  leather  balls  in 
the  matter  of  cheapness  and  rotundity,  it  was 
found  they  did  not  fly  nearly  so  well. 

For  some  time  the  subject  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  most  experienced  golfers,  the  more  observant 
of  whom  noticed  that  the  balls  showed  a  remark- 
able tendency  to  fly  better  after  they  had  been 
subjected  to  a  little  hacking  with  the  iron.  Accord- 
ingly, before  being  painted,  the  balls  were  handed 
over  to  the  caddies,  who  performed  the  necessary 
hacking  by  playing  with  them  for  a  time.  Then  it 
occurred  to  get  the  balls  uniformly  "nicked," 
which  was  done  with  the  reyerse  end  of  a  hammer 
head  broadened  out  like  a  chisel.  Although  still 
carried  on  by  some  workmen,  this  process  has  given 
way  to  the  mould  with  ridges  or  grooves  upon  it, 
which  stamp  the  "  nick  "  upon  the  ball  in  course  of 
moulding. 

Professor  Tait  maintains  that  these  nicks  are 
absolutely  an  obstacle  to  the  flight  of  the  ball  by 
reason  of  the  resistance  they  offer  to  the  air,  but 
most  golfers  assert  that  they  impart  a  rotary 
motion,  which  greatly  assists  the  flight  of  the  ball. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  well-known 
veteran  Willie  Park,  of  Musselburgh,  and  his  son, 
both  of  whom  state  they  have  found  from  practical 
experience  that  while  a  smooth  ball  goes  off  quickly 
it  only  carries  half  the  length  of  a  "  nicked  "  ball, 
and  then  drops  like  a  shot  pigeon. 

Much  depends  upon  the  depth  of  these  grooves, 
and  experienced  golfers  always  have  beside  them  a 
number  of  balls  of  various  makes.    A  deep  ham- 


mered ball,  for  instance,  will  not  fly  well  against  a 
high  wind,  but  a  shallow  hammered  one  will  be 
found  exceedingly  useful  in  this  state  of  weather. 

Anecdotes  in  connection  with  golf  balls  are  as 
common,  and  quite  as  trustworthy,  as  those  about 
angling.  On  the  High  Bents  course  at  Burnt- 
island in  June  last  year  a  player  discovered  two 
larks'  nests,  both  containing  eggs,  in  the  direct  line 
of  approach  to  the  Tank  Hole. 

The  birds  flew  out,  and  the  ball  ran  into  one  of 
the  nests  just  vacated,  and  had  to  be  lifted  and 
dropped. 

This  recalls  an  anecdote  told  in  connection  with 
Sir  Walter  Simpson,  one  of  the  regular  frequenters 
of  Musselburgh  Links  some  fourteen  years  ago. 
He  had  just  played  the  approach  stroke  at  the 
last  hole  when  the  ball  dropped  into  the  pocket  of 
an  old  man  named  Scott,  who  was  holding  the 
flag.  Unconscious  of  the  fact,  Scott  searched 
earnestly  for  the  ball,  and  could  hardly  be  per- 
suaded that  a  joke  had  not  been  played  upon 
him. 

Stories  of  bird-killing  by  golf  balls  are  very 
common.  A  sparrow  that  fell  a  victim  to  the  game 
in  Dublin  was  stuffed  by  the  Royal  Club,  and 
mounted  on  a  ball.  The  game  has  proved  very 
deadly  among  the  geese  on  Musselburgh  Links. 
Almost  every  season  witnesses  the  ludicrous 
spectacle  of  a  golfer  with  a  dead  goose  in  one  hand 
and  a  club  in  the  other  going  to  apologise  to  the 
old  lady  who  owns  the  flock. 

But  these  stories  are  eclipsed  by  the  one  told  of 
the  caddie  who,  while  playing  his  second  shot  on 
the  eighth  hole  at  Littlestone,  neatly  decapitated  a 
lark. 

Of  the  many  balls  in  the  market  there  are  few 
manufactured  entirely  by  the  club  maker.  In  the 
old  days  it  was  the  invariable  custom  for  the  club- 
makers  to  make  their  balls  from  the  raw  gutta- 
percha, but  nowadays  it  is  as  economical  to  buy 
the  smooth  balls  from  the  wholesale  manufacturer 
and  "nick"  them  after  with  one's  own  particular 
style  of  grooves. 

Before  the  laying  of  the  first  American  cable, 
gutta-percha  could  be  bought  for  2s.  9d.  per  lb.,  but 
now  that  price  has  been  almost  trebled.  Besides 
the  many  varieties  of  grooves,  each  maker  has  a 
special  mode  of  treatment  in  the  painting  of  the 
balls. 

This  paint  is  mostly  obtained  from  Macgregor  of 
St.  Andrews,  and  consists  of  the  ordinary  white 
zinc  paint  finely  prepared  for  the  purpose.  If  the 
balls  are  intended  to  be  used  within  a  few  months, 
they  receive  a  coating  of  "  paint  dry,"  which 
hardens  them  in  a  short  period,  but  they  are 
generally  seasoned  for  several  months. 

All  balls  go  out  of  shape  more  or  less  with  hard 
play,  and  get  their  paint  peeled  off.  As  the  result 
of  experiments,  Messrs.  Thornton  and  Co.,  Edin- 
burgh, have  within  the  last  two  or  three  years 
placed  on  the  market  the  "  Match  Bali,"  which  is 
designed  to  counteract  this  tendenc}'.  The  raw 
material  is  matured  for  three  months  before  being 
made  into  balls.  When  the  balls  are  formed,  they 
are  kept  unpainted  in  an  equalised  temperature 
for  four  months. 
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They  are  then  painted  and  laid  aside  for  other 
two  months,  by  which  time  the  paint  really  be- 
comes a  portion  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  ball. 
This  ball,  for  which  the  makers  were  awarded  the 
gold  medal  at  the  International  Exhibition  held  in 
Edinburgh  three  years  ago,  is  described  by  a  writer 
in  Golf  as  being  "  in  all  respects  unexceptional 
both  as  to  hardness,  weight  of  flight,  elasticity, 
depth  of  nicking,  and  freedom  from  any  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  paint  to  chip." 

For  the  gutta-percha  balls  which  issue  from  the 
club-makers'  shops  the  principal  manufacturers 
are  the  Silvertown  Gutta  Percha  Company,  near 
London.  These  balls  are  subjected  to  greater 
pressure  by  hydraulic  power  than  the  club-makers 
are  able  to  apply.  The  "  Silvertown  "  really  differs 
little  from  the  ordinary  ball. 

The  following  opinion  by  Mr.  Horace  G.  Hut- 
chinson, one  of  the  best  authorities  on  golfing 
matters,  may  be  worth  quoting  :  "It  has  a  slightly 
longer  flight  and  carry,  and  it  has  the  consequent 
compensating  disadvantage  of  being  somewhat 
harder  to  control  in  a  high  wind.  It  is  a  good  ball 
for  a  weak  driver,  and  for  him  who  has  a  difficulty 
in  getting  his  ball  well  into  the  air,  as  it  rises 
quickly.  The  ball  will  stand  ill-usage  better  than 
ttie  ordinary  gutta-percha  ball,  always  keeping  its 
shape,  and  showing  less  marks  of  iron  hacking." 

The  "  Eclipse,"  another  ball  with  a  fair  sale,  is 
composed  of  cork,  indiarubber,  and  gutta-percha. 
Erom  the  nature  of  its  composition  it  is  softer  than 
the  "  Silvertown,"  and  does  not  carry  so  far  as  the 
gutta-percha.  It  can  stand  any  amount  of  ill-usage, 
and  is  practically  unaffected  by  heat,  upon  which 
account  great  numbers  are  exported  to  India. 

Mr.  W.  Millar,  Glasgow,  is  the  manufacturer  of  a 
red  gutta  percha  ball  called  the  "  Al,"  which  ob- 
tains considerable  favour  among  golfers,  while 
among  the  many  other  designs  may  be  mentioned 
the  "  Turfite  "  of  Messrs.  Slazenger  and  Sons,  Dept- 
ford,  and  the  "English  Golf  Ball"  of  Mr.  Peter 
Paxton,  Eastbourne. 

Among  local  makers  considerable  ingenuity  has 
been  displayed  in  the  moulding  process,  and  an 
excellent  patent  has  been  taken  out  by  Mr.  W. 
Park,  jun.,  Musselburgh.  According  to  his  design 
the  grooves,  instead  of  being  square,  are  diamond - 
shaped.  Greater  accuracy  in  flight  is  claimed  for 
this  ball. 
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The  latest  organ  of  the  Parnellites  is  T/ie  Irish 
Weekly  Independent,  which  is,  of  course,  crammed 
with  aggressive  personal  allusions,  and  is  altogether 
a  very  fitting  organ  for  the  party  it  represents. 

The  Pall  Mall  Magazine  is  promised  for  May.  It 
is  to  occupy  a  higher  position  in  the  literary  world 
than  the  sixpenny  illustrated  monthlies  which 
have  proved  so  popular  of  late,  and  it  is  to  be  pub- 
lished at  a  shilling.  The  Pall  Mall  Magazine  is  to 
have  no  political  bias,  but  vexed  questions  will  be 
discussed  in  its  columns  from  every  point  of  view. 
Its  illustrations  will,  of  course,  be  of  the  highest 
possible  class,  and  its  contents  will  consist  of  signed 
articles,  short  stories,  and  instalments  of  serials  by 
the  best  known  authors. 


IN  THE  HANDS  OP  THE  RUSSIAN 
POLICE. 

Sun,    New  York. 

fHE  police  of  France  and  Germany  exer- 
cise autocratic  powers,  but  the  police  of 
Russia  are  authorised  to  act  at  will  in 
all  matters  except  life  and  death.  They 
can  make  no  mistakes — that  is,  they 
are  never  reprimanded  for  being  over- 
zealous,  and  it  is  never  admitted  that 
they  were  in  the  wrong.  The  police  of 
France  or  Germany  will  make  excuses  for  a 
foreigner  ignorant  of  language  and  customs,  but 
the  police  of  Russia  pass  nothing  by  on  that  score. 

I  had  been  in  St.  Petersburg  five  days  before  I 
accidentally  discovered  that  I  was  being  dogged  by 
a  spy.  My  passport  had  been  sent  to  the  police 
and  returned,  and  I  was  knocking  about  as  freely 
and  independently  as  an  American  would  in  New 
York  or  Chicago,  when  one  day  as  I  was  lunching 
in  a  restaurant  the  waiter  who  attended  me 
whispered  in  French  : 

"  Monsieur  must  be  very  discreet,  as  he  is  being 
shadowed." 

"By  whom  1 "  I  asked. 

"  Ah,  who  can  tell  that  when  there  are  500  pro- 
fessional spies  attached  to  the  police  1 " 

"But  why  should  I  be  followed  ? " 

"No  one  can  tell — no  one  but  the  police,  and 
they  never  make  explanations.  The  spy  is  sitting 
at  the  table  to  the  right  of  the  door.  It  is  well 
that  you  should  know  him,  but  you  are  helpless. 
Make  no  sign  whereby  he  may  know  that  you 
suspect  him.  Be  cautious  and  discreet.  If  it  were 
known  that  I  warned  you  I  should  be  severely 
punished." 

The  first  feeling  was  that  of  indignation,  and  I 
had  a  strong  desire  to  go  over  to  the  undersized 
and  mean-looking  fellow  and  offer  to  punch  his 
head  for  a  cent.  The  waiter  turned  pale  as  I  laid 
down  my  knife  and  fork,  and  while  making  a  great 
show  of  serving  me,  he  whispered  : 

"  It  will  be  six  months  or  a  year  in  prison  if  you 
do,  and  I  would  get  double  that.  I  warned  you 
because  I  like  Americans.  Do  not  get  me  into 
trouble,  and  do  nothing  rash  yourself." 

When  I  left  the  place  I  kept  an  eye  out  for  the 
spy,  and  I  soon  discovered  that  he  was  acting  as 
my  shadow.  During  the  afternoon  he  followed  me 
in  and  out  of  a  dozen  different  places,  and  was  at 
my  heels  when  I  returned  to  the  hotel.  After  sup- 
per I  was  ready  for  him.  It  was  summer  time,  and 
I  got  into  a  public  vehicle  and  told  the  driver  that 
I  wanted  to  ride  for  three  hours,  and  that  he  might 
select  his  own  route.  The  spy  followed  in  another 
carriage,  and  I  felt  considerably  elated  at  leading 
him  a  wild-goose  chase.  Next  morning,. as  I  was 
ready  to  go  out,  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel,  who 
was  a  Russian-German,  but  could  speak  English  as 
well,  came  to  me  in  an  abject  way  and  said  : 

"  You  will  please  excuse  me,  but  the  police  are 
very  inquisitive  just  now,  and — and  " 

"  They  have  been  making  inquiries  about  me  ? 
All  right.  Tell  them  to  fire  away.  What  you  can't 
tell  'em  I  can." 

"You  will  please  excuse  me,  but  they  have  the 
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authority  to  open  trunks  and  inspect  all  baggage." 

"All  right  again.  Here  are  the  keys  of  my  trunk. 
In  ease  they  want  to  overhaul  it,  send  'ein  right 
up." 

"Ah— good  !  I  am  relieved  !  That  proves  you  are 
all  right  !  You  will  excuse  me,  I  know,  but  the 
police  are  very  suspicious  and  have  great  power. 
You  will  be  no  longer  followed." 

But  I  was.  The  fact  of  my  investigation  at  once 
struck  the  police  as  a  very  suspicious  matter.  They 
probably  argued  that  if  I  had  any  compromising 
documents  or  infernal  machines  I  had  turned  them 
over  to  confederates  or  was  carrying  them  on  my 
person.  I  was  no  sooner  out  of  the  hotel  than  I  saw 
the  spy.  I  got  into  a  cab  and  ordered  the  driver  to 
drive  straight  out  into  the  country  for  three  hours 
without  turning.  I  was  thus  gone  six  hours  from 
the  hotel,  and  the  carriage  of  the  spy  was  always  in 
sight. 

At  the  hotel  I  found  an  American  who  had 
just  arrived  that  morning — a  man  from  Stamford, 
Conn.,  named  Joshua  H.  Bidwell.  He  was  the 
inventor  of  the  wire  clothes-line,  and  having 
patented  it  in  England,  France,  Germany,  and 
other  foreign  countries,  had  arrived  in  Russia  with 
the  same  object  in  view.  He  was  a  man  of  forty, 
a  thorough  Yankee  from  top  to  bottom,  and  I  had 
scarcely  shaken  hands  with  him  when  he  informed 
me  that  he  "  didn't  propose  to  knuckle  down  to  the 
Czar  or  any  other  Russian,  whether  he  got  a  patent 
or  not." 

I  told  him  how  I  had  been' followed,  and  advised 
him  not  to  depend  too  much  on  the  American 
eagle  for  protection,  but  he  bristled  up  and 
replied  : 

"  I  am  here  on  straight  business,  I  am.  I'm  here 
to  patent  and  sell  the  right  to  manufacture  the 
only  galvanised  wire  clothes-line  ever  invented. 
Warranted  not  to  rust  in  any  climate.  No  props 
needed,  and  they  never  break.  Can  be  left  out- 
doors the  year  round,  and  lightning  never  strikes 
a  house  where  one  of  these  lines  is  strung  in  the 
back  yard.  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order,  and  the 
cost  is  only  thirteen  percent,  above  cotton  or  hemp. 
If  the  police  let  me  alone  I  shan't  hurt  nobody,  but 
if  they  tackle  me  they'll  wake  up  a  barnful  of 
bumble  bees." 

It  was  Mr.  Indwell's  intention,  after  knocking 
about  for  two  or  three  days,  to  visit  the  American 
Legation  and  solicit  advice  how  to  proceed  to  get 
his  patent..  We  set  out  to  "do"  St.  Petersburg  in 
company,  and  it  was  the  cause  of  our  coming  to 
grief.  The  spy  who  had  been  following  me  ap- 
peared to  be  more  alert  than  before  ;  but  fearing 
that  Mr.  Bidwell  would  do  something  rash,  I  did 
not  mention  the  fact  of  our  being  dogged.  He  did 
not  catch  on  until  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day. 
We  were  then  knocking  about  on  foot,  and  were  in 
the  National  Aquarium  when  he  said  : 

"  B'gosh  !  but  I'm  going  to  know  why  that  cat- 
faced  chap  is  following  us  about.  I've  caught  sight 
of  him  hanging  around  us  a  dozen  times  in  the  last 
two  days,  and  now  I'll  just  ask  him  what's  on  his 
mind." 

"  Don't  do  anything  of  the  sort,"  I  replied.  "  If 
he's  a  spy  he  can  only  report  in  our  favour,  as  we 


have  done  nothing  out  of  the  way.  Lf  you  raise  a 
row  we'll  both  be  arrested  offhand." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  raise  a  row  unless  the  tarnal 
cuss  gets  too  sassy.  Maybe  he's  a  spy,  and  maybe 
he's  heard  of  my  galvanised  wire  clothes-line,  and 
wants  to  buy  me  out.  It  can't  do  no  hurt  to  ask 
him  what's  on  his  mind." 

I  attempted  further  argument,  but  the  Connecti- 
cut man  was  as  independent  as  if  strolling  about 
New  Haven.  He  walked  up  to  the  spy,  tapped 
him  on  the  shoulder,  and  said  : 

"  Look  here,  Mister  Man,  have  you  any  business  to 
transact  with  us1?" 

He  spoke  in  English,  and  the  Russian  could 
not  understand  a  word  of  it.  He  evidently  got 
the  drift  of  things,  however,  and  seemed  greatly 
surprised  and  annoyed  at  being  addressed  in  that 
offhand  fashion. 

"If  you  want  to  inquire  about  galvanised  wire 
clothes-lines,  then  crack  ahead,"  continued  Mr. 
Bidwell,  "  but  if  you  are  playing  any  little  game 
let  me  warn  you  to  look  out  for  your  eye  !  If  you 
follow  us  another  rod  I'll  make  you  see  a  million 
stars  ! " 

We  went  out,  turned  into  Warsaw  Place,  and 
entered  a  wine  shop.  Bidwell  presently  went  to  the 
door  to  see  if  the  spy  was  around  and  almost  bumped 
into  him. 

"  Now,  then,  you  mean-looking  son  of  a  gun,  but 
this  is  a  little  too  steep  !  "  exclaimed  the  Yankee. 
"  I  gave  you  warning,  and  now-  " 

He  seized  the  fellow  by  the  shoulders  and  jammed 
him  about  in  a  territic  manner,  but  it  wasn't  more 
than  a  minute  before  five  or  six  policemen  were  at 
hand  and  both  of  us  under  arrest  and  being 
hurried  away.  We  were  tirst  taken  to  a  police- 
station  about  four  blocks  distant.  There  we  were 
searched,  stripped  of  every  article,  that  our  clothing 
might  be  overhauled,  and  held  for  about  an  hour. 
We  were  not  questioned  at  all,  and  if  the  official 
in  charge  understood  anything  we  said  he  did  not 
betray  the  fact.  Bidwell  was  so  provoked  by  the 
situation  that  he  tired  a  whole  broadside  of  Con- 
necticut oratory  into  the  official,  ending  up  by 
threatening  a  suit  for  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
damages  ;  but  he  might  as  well  have  saved  his 
breath.  We  were  by-and-by  taken  to  head-quarters 
under  a  strong  escort,  and  there  ushered  into  the 
presence  of  the  Chief  of  Police.  WTe  were  taken  in 
singly.  My  turn  came  tirst.  The  Chief  consulted 
a  memoranda,  and  began  : 

"You  arrived  in  St.  Petersburg  on  the  9th  inst. 
You  claimed  to  be  an  American  tourist.  You 
received  a  letter  from  Paris  on  the  10tb,  and  one 
from  Hamburg  on  the  11th.  You  have  spoken 
disrespectfully  of  the  police  to  the  proprietor  of 
the  Park  Hotel.  You  were  very  disrespectfuJ 
toward  the  officer  who  was  ordered  to  follow  you 
about.  As  soon  as  your  friend  arrived  you  became 
more  defiant.  You  have  insulted  me  through  one  of 
my  officers.  Do  you  wish  to  leave  St.  Petersburg 
by  the  evening  train'?" 

I  replied  that  1  did  not,  and  asked  that  someone 
connected  with  the  American  Legation  be  sent  for. 
After  questioning  me  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  lie 
repeated  his  inquiry  about  my  leaving  the  city  by 
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the  evening  train.  I  answered  him  that  I  was  an 
American,  travelling  under  a  regular  passport,  and 
willing  to  undergo  any  sorb  of  investigation,  and 
that  I  did  not  propose  to  leave  St.  Petersburg  for 
perhaps  a  month. 

"  Very  well ;  you  shall  remain  for  a  month  ! "  he 
replied,  as  he  touched  a  bell  on  his  table. 

So  I  did.  I  was  at  once  taken  to  the  city  prison 
and  placed  in  a  cell.  After  the  first  twenty-four 
hours  I  was  allowed  the  freedom  of  the  corridor, 
and  could  purchase  whatever  I  wanted  in  the  line 
of  eatables.  There  were  six  other  prisoners  in  the 
same  corridors,  but  as  they  were  all  Russians  we 
did  not  do  much  visiting.  As  I  understood  it,  they 
were  all  men  who  had  tried  to  cross  the  frontier  to 
escape  military  duty  and  were  undergoing  sentences 
of  a  year  each.  I  was  not  permitted  to  write  a 
letter  nor  send  a  message,  and  when  one  of  my 
fellow  prisoners  set  out  to  teach  me  the  Russian 
language  he  was  sternly  ordered  to  desist.  On  the 
morning  of  the  thirty-tirst  day  I  was  escorted  to 
the  railroad  depot  by  two  police  officers.  Out  of 
my  own  money  they  bought  me  a  ticket  for  the 
German  frontier,  and  both  rode  with  me  for  the 
first  three  hundred  miles. 

What  happened  to  Bidwell  ?  I  learned  long  after- 
ward from  his  own  mouth  and  through  the  American 
press.  He  thought  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  free 
born  American  citizen  to  bend  the  knee  to  the 
autocrat  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  charge  against  him 
was  more  serious.  His  baggage  at  the  hotel  had 
been  overhauled,  and  his  samples  of  wire  clothes- 
lines were  at  once  spotted  as  a  menace  against  the 
peace  of  the  Czar.  He  had  also  laid  violent  hands 
on  the  sacred  body  of  a  police  spy,  and  that  proved 
him  a  desperate  man,  if  not  a  conspirator.  When 
conducted  into  the  presence  of  the  Chief  the  Yankee 
was  thoroughly  aroused  and  led  off  with  : 

"  I  don't  know  whether  you  are  the  old  king  bee 
of  Russia  or  only  the  man  who  blacks  his  coach- 
man's boots,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  I've  had  about 
enough  of  this  monkey  business  ! " 

I  forgot  to  say  that  the  Chief  spoke  English 
fairly  well,  and  that  all  our  conversation  was  in 
that  tongue.  He  understood  every  word  of  the 
Yankee's  exclamation,  and  the  slur  made  him 
furious.  He  at  once  threatened  Bidwell  with 
Siberia,  but  the  latter  recklessly  replied  : 

"  You  ain't  big  enough  to  send  me  there.  I'm  an 
American,  and  entitled  to  a  fair  show  wherever  I 
go,  and  I'll  have  it  or  bust  the  machine.  1  won't 
object  to  a  fine  of  five  dollars  for  slamming  your 
doggoned  sneak  around  as  I  did,  but  don't  bite  off 
more'n  you  can  chaw  by  talking  of  Siberia.  Before 
this  riot  goes  any  further  I  want  to  communicate 
with  the  American  Minister,  or  some  of  his  staff." 

"  You  cannot  do  it,"  replied  the  chief.  "  I  do  not 
believe  you  are  an  American  at  all.  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  you  came  here  with  evil  designs 
in  view.  You  have  spoken  in  the  most  insulting- 
manner  of  his  Majesty  and  myself,  and  you  will  be 
held  as  a  suspect  until  I  can  secure  full  inform- 
ation." 

"  You  try  it  on,  and  I'll  give  you  the  biggest  law- 
suit ever  heard  of  in  this  benighted  old  country," 
shouted  Bidwell.    "  You  can  bluff  a  Russian  out  of 


his  boots,  and  you  can  stow  him  away  in  prison  or 
railroad  him  to  Siberia,  but  don't  make  no  mistake 
on  me.  I'm  from  the  town  of  Stamford,  U.S.A.,  I 
am,  and  though  I  don't  know  your  infernal  lingo,  I 
do  know  my  rights." 

"  Will  you  confess  what  this  is  for  ? "  asked  the 
chief,  as  he  gingerly  lifted  up  a  coil  of  100  feet  of 
wire  clothes-line. 

"There's  no  confessing  about  it.  That's  a  wire 
clothes-line— one  of  the  best  things  ever  invented 
by  man." 

"  It  is  impossible  !  Why  should  anyone  want  a 
wire  clothes-line  1  You  can  help  your  case  by  a 
full  confession." 

Bidwell  continued  defiant  and  vigorous,  and  the 
upshot  was  that  he  was  taken  to  the  Fortress  of 
St.  Peter,  to  be  held  for  further  investigation.  That 
simply  meant  to  be  held  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Chief  of  Police.  No  papers  were  ever  served  on 
him,  nor  was  he  ever  taken  into  court.  He  was  put 
into  a  dark,  damp  cell,  confined  to  prison  fare,  and 
treated  like  a  criminal,  and  it  was  three  months 
before  he  saw  any  other  face  than  the  jailer's.  Then 
a  police  official  came  to  ask  him  if  he  would  agree 
to  leave  Russia  and  never  return  in  case  of  release. 

"  Not  by  a  long  shot ! "  was  the  ready  reply. 
"  For  every  month  you  hold  me  in  here  I'll  demand 
50,000  dollars  extra,  and  if  Uncle  Sam  doesn't  back 
my  law-suit,  every  Bidwell  in  Connecticut  wiT 
move  out  of  the  country." 

At  the  end  of  seven  months  he  was  one  day  se t 
at  liberty.  He  started  for  the  American  Legation, 
but  was  intercepted,  taken  to  the  depot,  and  forced 
to  enter  a  train.  Two  officers  accompanied  him  to 
the  frontier,  and  he  received  such  a  warning  against 
attempting  to  recross  the  line  that  he  never  tried 
it.  He  filed  a  claim  on  reaching  the  United  States, 
but  it  was  pigeon-holed  and  heard  of  no  more. 

The  American  rights  for  the  ninth  edition  of  the 
"Encyclopaedia  Britannica"  were  bought  from  the 
Messrs.  Black,  of  Edinburgh,  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  of  New  York.  So  soon  as  the  complete 
edition  was  out  there  were  numerous  cheap  reprin:s 
issued  in  America. 

This  was  stealing,  but  it  was  stealing  under  sanc- 
tion of  the  law.  Right  thinking  Americans  took 
this  view  of  it,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  say  so. 
Among  others  advertising  these  pirated  editions 
was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Funk,  a  preacher  by  profession,  a 
temperance  apostle  by  vocation,  and  a  publisher  of 
religious  and  temperance  books  by  trade. 

The  Evening  Post,  of  New  York,  which  is  nothing 
if  not  courageous,  put  the  Rev.  Dr.  Funk  in  the 
pillory,  and  said  that  in  appropriating  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Messrs.  Scribner  he  showed  that  he 
was  as  a  man  a  thief,  as  a  preacher  of  religion  a 
hypocrite,  and  as  a  publisher  a  pirate. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Funk  thought  that  this  was  libel- 
lous, so  he  sued   The  Evening  Post  for  £10,000 
damages.     The  Evening  Post  justified  the  charges 
in  the  trial,  and  the  jury  found  for  the  del-::  i 
Men  who  are  honest  for  honesty's  sake, 
merely  from  policy,  are  glad  with  a  great  joy. 

J 
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GIRAFFE  FARMING  IN  ENGLAND. 

vJW^     From  the  Standard,  London. 

%g|S*iOT  very  long  since  I  was  asked  a  question 
SB5?Jfe>'  that  rather  took  me  by  surprise.  It  was 
^jmHuP  this  :  "  Can  the  giraffe  be  introduced 
ipEulK  successfully  into  English  parks?  Can 
it  be  acclimatised  1  Can  it,  in  fact,  be 
farmed?"  I  had  not  long  before  re- 
Jt^fff  turned  from  a  most  interesting  expedi- 
^  tion  to  South  Central  Africa,  where,  in 
far  remote  wildernesses,  where  even  the  foot  of  the 
wild  Masarwa  Bushmen  seldom  falls,  I  had  seen 
the  tall  giraffe  steering  this  way  and  that  through 
the  forest  like  a  ship  at  sea,  or  feeding  placidly 
with  .upstretched  neck  and  long  prehensile  tongue 
upon  the  tender  greenery  of  its  favourite  acacia. 

To  remember  such  scenes  and  then  suddenly  to 
be  asked  to  imagine  those  beautiful  and  most  pic- 
turesque animals  of  the  African  Continent  as  form- 
ing part  and  parcel  of  an  English  landscape,  to 
think  of  them  stalking  through  the  oak  avenues 
of  a  nobleman's  park  or  climbing  some  breezy 
southern  upland  chalk,  or  perchance  nibbling  the 
sweet  hay  from  the  top  of  the  loaded  waggon  and 
tearing  mouthfuls  from  the  rick  yard— the  thing 
-seemed  too  absurd. 

And  yet  upon  consideration  the  idea  is  not  so 
very  preposterous.  There  are,  in  fact,  no  reasons 
beyond  the  difficulty  of  procuring  specimens  and 
the  treachery  of  our  English  climate  to  prevent 
the  giraffe  from  being  successfully  reared  and 
domesticated  in  this  country.  The  nature  of  the 
camelopard  is,  as  a  rule,  so  placid  and  so  gentle, 
that  small  difficulties  would  lie  in  the  way  of  its 
domestication. 

The  two  specimens  recently  remaining  to  the 
collection  of  the  Zoological  Society  were  instances 
of  this.  Their  keeper  had  little  or  no  trouble  with 
them.  He  gave  them  their  food — clover  or  hay 
for  the  most  part — cleaned  out  their  stables,  and 
ordered  them  hither  and  thither  by  name,  just  as  a 
groom  or  a  cow-man  tends  his  charges.  Charlie  and 
Bett,  as  they  were  called,  were  practically  as  tame 
as  donkeys,  and  a  great  deal  more  easily  managed. 

These  two  animals  were  lineal  survivors  of  four 
giraffes  obtained  in  1836,  in  which  year  they  were 
captured  below  the  Soudan,  to  the  south-west  of 
Kordofan,  by  a  M.  Thibant,  and  by  him  tamed  and 
brought  over  to  England,  after  wintering  at  Malta. 
The  successful  capture  and  training  of  these  young 
giraffes,  so  far  from  the  coast  of  North  Africa, 
their  protracted  journeyings,  and  the  fact  that  they 
endured  successfully  on  ship-board  twenty-four 
days  of  tempestuous  weather,  should  be  full  of 
encouragement  to  enterprising  collectors. 

These  juvenile  giraffes  were  fed,  when  first  caught, 
on  the  milk  of  camels  taken  to  the  Soudan  for  the 
purpose,  and  quickly  becoming  reconciled  to  their 
new  surroundings,  they  followed  their  caravan  on 
its  return  journey  to  the  coast.  The  four  giraffes 
thus  obtained  throve  amazingly,  one  female  giving 
birth  to  seven  fawns  between  the  years  of  1836 
and  1852,  when  she  died. 

In  1866,  unfortunately,  a  lire  broke  out  at  the 
Regent's  Park  Gardens  and  two  of  the  animals 


were  burnt.  Others  of  the  giraffes  died,  or  were 
distributed  elsewhere,  until  the  stock  dwindled 
to  the  pair  that  recently  died. 

At  the  present  day  the  giraffe  is  even  more  in- 
accessible in  North  Africa  than  it  is  towards  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Continent,  and  if  these 
animals  are  to  be  obtained  at  once  for  purposes  of 
exportation  they  must  come  from  the  Ilea  Sea,  the 
East  Coast,  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  are 
probably  to  be  .not  with  in  considerable  numbers 
more  easily  from  the  Kilimanjaro  region  than  from 
any  other  part  of  Africa  ;  but  the  proximity  of  the 
fierce  Masai  tribesmen,  and  the  difficulty  of  enlist- 
ing the -aid  of  friendly  natives,  and  more  especially 
of  friendly  chiefs,  in  this  portion  of  the  Dark  Con- 
tinent, is  an  effective  obstacle. 

In  Southern  Africa,  where  formerly  Camelopar- 
dalis  giraffa  wandered  as  far  south  as  the  Orange 
River,  the  hunter  has  now  to  penetrate  to  Khama's 
country — North  Bechuanaland — before  he  can  ex- 
pect to  set  eyes  on  the  kameel  (camel),  as  all  Boer 
hunters  will  insist  on  calling  it. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  Masarwa  bushmen, 
vassals  of  Khama — a  wild  race  of  wonderful  abori- 
ginal hunters,  who  inhabit  the  north  Kalahari  and 
Botletli  river  regions — and  of  Khama'sown  mounted 
hunters,  young  giraffes  could  undoubtedly  be  ob- 
tained there  and  brought  into  Palachwe,  the  chief 
town  of  Bomangwato.  Thence  it  is  a  long  way  to  the 
coast — some  twelve  hundred  miles  ;  but  the  journey 
could  be  accomplished  with  no  great  difficulty. 
Khama  has  plenty  of  cattle  posts,  and  a  supply  of 
milk  could  easily  be  arranged. 

From  Palachwe  to  British  Bechuanaland  (four 
hundred  and  twenty  miles)  is  but  thirty  days' 
journey  even  by  the  cumbrous  ox-waggon,  and 
thence  the  railway  now  brings  the  traveller  to 
Cape  Town  in  two  days  and  nights.  These  are 
difficulties,  but  not  insuperable  difficulties,  and 
once  the  giant  game  were  conveyed  safely  into 
Palachwe,  the  rest  of  the  journey  could  be  managed 
easily  enough. 

Only  the  young  of  the  giraffe  could  be  rendered 
sufficiently  tra/table  to  be  thus  brought  within 
reach  of  shipboard.  I  do  not  think  it  possible  that 
a  mature  specimen  could  ever  be  made  sufficiently 
amenable  to  discipline.  These  timid  animals  have 
in  the  wild  state  an  abiding  terror  of  mankind,  and 
even  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  a  giraffe  were  run 
to  a  standstill  and  driven  up  to  the  waggon,  no 
amount  of  kind  treatment  could  overcome  his 
instinctive  fears. 

They  are,  of  course,  too  huge  and  too  awkward 
to  be  easily  handled  in  the  wild  state,  even  if 
lamed,  or  hobbled,  or  fastened  up  ;  and,  moreover, 
they  have  a  dangerous  way  of  striking  out  with 
the  fore  legs— a  defensive  habit  which  in  itsek' 
would  render  them  formidable.  With  the  young, 
on  the  contrary,  no  great  trouble  seems  to  have 
been  experienced  in  the  few  instances  in  which 
they  have  been  caught  and  brought  to  Europe. 

But  if  giraffes  are  to  be  thus  captured  in  accessible 
Africa,  no  time  will  have  to  be  lost.  Year  by  year, 
even  in  Khama  s  wild  domains,  they  grow  fewer 
and  more  difficult  to  get  at,  and  after  Khama's 
death  the  giraffe,  which  he  may  now  almost  be  said 
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to  preserve,  will  soon  be  exterminated  south  of  the 
Zambesi. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  form  an  estimate,  but 
at  a  rough  calculation,  supposing  that  the  capture 
of  young  giraffes  were  entrusted  to  one  or  two  of 
Khama's  chief  hunters  —  trustworthy,  sensible 
natives  as  most  of  them  are— a  single  animal  might 
be  brought  down  to  Cape  Town  for  perhaps  £200. 
Another  £50  at  least  would  have  to  be  allowed 
for  the  operations  of  embarking  and  landing,  and 
for  passage-money,  food,  and  stabling  ;  and  another 
£100  at  least  for  the  expense  of  a  special  atten- 
dant to  England. 

In  short,  a  giraffe  could  not  be  delivered  in  Eng- 
land from  South  Africa  at  a  less  cost  that  £350, 
and  this  would  be  cutting  the  thing  very  finely 
indeed 

Supposing  the  giraffe  delivered  safely  in  Eng- 
land, to  what  use  can  it  be  put  ?  Half  a  dozen,  or 
at  most  a  dozen,  would  probably  satisfy  the  few 
collectors  or  menagerie  proprietors  who  would  care 
to  be  cumbered  with  so  unwiejdly  and  expensive 
a  luxury. 

The  giraffe  is,  in  its  own  country,  a  beast  of  no 
inconsiderable  value  ;  its  thick,  tough  skin,  which 
has  from  time  immemorial  provided  Africans  with 
splendid  material  for  shields,  bucklers,  whips,  and 
sandals,  has  always  commanded  a  certain  rate  of 
exchange.  Nowadays,  when  the  hippopotamus 
and  rhinoceros  are  approaching  extermination  in 
habitable  Africa,  the  hide  of  a  giraffe  ranges  from 
£4  to  £5  in  value,  merely  to  provide  the  universal 
sjembok  or  whip  for  the  South  African  rider  and 
ox  driver. 

An  old  bull  will  furnish  a  hide  of  about  an  inch 
to  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  thickness.  No  doubt, 
the  hide  would  command  a  considerable  price  even 
in  England. 

The  flesh  is  excellent,  second,  indeed,  to  only  two 
or  three  game  animals  in  all  Africa.  It  is  not  unlike 
veal  with  a  game  flavour  ;  there  is  a  slight  aromatic 
taste,  stronger  at  certain  seasons  than  others — 
attributable  mainly  to  the  acacia  leaves  on  which 
the  animal  feeds — but  it  is  not  unpleasant.  The 
meat  of  a  fat  young  cow  is  delicious,  and  compar- 
able to  almost  any  game  flesh  in  the  world. 

In  bulk  of  meat  a  mature  giraffe  is  considered  in 
South  Africa  as  about  the  equivalent  of  two  oxen. 
The  tongue — from  18  inches  to  C/A  inches  in  length 
— is  a  real  delicacy,  and  as  to  the  marrow  bones  of 
a  giraffe,  there  is  no  other  luxury  in  Africa  com- 
parable to  them  ;  they  furnish  banquets  for  kings 
and  princes.  Imagine  a  marrow  bone  from  three 
fco  four  feet  in  length,  full  of  the  most  luscious, 
delicious  marrow  !  Hunters  in  Africa  always  roast 
the  marrow  bone  over  the  camp  fire.  It  is  then 
sawn  in  two,  and  is  ready  for  eating. 

My  hunting  companion  last  year,  after  our  first 
introduction  to  these  gigantic  tit-bits,  devoted  a 
morning  to  fashioning  two  wooden  marrow  spoons, 
each  about  as  long  as  one's  arm.  One  of  these  he 
presented  to  me  ;  the  other  he  retained  for  his  own 
use,  and  he  was  a  wonderful  performer  with  the 
instrument  when  a  giraffe  was  slain. 

The  milk  of  the  giraffe  is  excellent,  rich  and  well 
flavoured,  as  I  cnn  personally  testify.    People  in 


this  country,  sated  as  they  are  with  dishes  anil 
delicacies,  sigh  often  enough  for  new  culinary 
sensations,  fresh  meats  for  jaded  palates.  Let 
them  import  a  few  giraffes,  set  up  a  model  farm, 
and  try  sirloins  and  steaks  from  a  fresh  young  cow^ 
or  marrow  bones  three  feet  long.  What  soups 
from  shins  of  giraffe  beef,  what  necks  of  giraffe 
mutton— foot  upon  foot  of  it— might  they  not 
enjoy  ! 

We  can  scarcely,  however,  picture  the  farmer 
driving  a  troop  of  giraffes  to  market,  or  the  dealer 
unching  and  handling  the  ribs  and  quarters  of 
such  gigantic  stock.  No ;  I  fear  my  friend's  sug- 
gestions and  the  visions  called  up  by  it  are  hardly 
to  be  realised. 

The  giraffe  would,  undoubtedly,  form  a  vers 
beautiful  and  striking  addition  to  an  English  land 
scape  or  an  English  woodland,  if  it  'could  be 
acclimatised.  An  animal  of  such  magnificent 
colouring  (and  the  brilliant  orange  reds  and  fawns 
and  dark  mahoganies  of  the  animals  in  their  native 
wilds  are  vastly  different  from  the  pallid,  faded, 
sooty  coats  of  the  poor  Regent's  Park  captives), 
and  so  towering  and  singular  a  form,  could  not  fail 
to  grace  the  avenues  and  vistas  of  our  English  park 
scenery. 

But  although  the  giraffe  might  be  imported  in 
some  numbers,  and  might  be  used  successfully,  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  could  ever  become  a 
hardy  denizen  of  these  damp  and  foggy  islands.  In 
its  own  country  the  camelopard,  it  is  true,  endures 
great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  for  upon  the 
plateau  lands  of  South  and  South  Central  Africa 
very  severe  frosts  are  experienced  during  the 
winter  season  ;  but  the  cold  is  a  dry  cold,  and  when 
the  rains  fall  the  hot  season  has  set  in.  Fogs  and 
damp  would  probably  be  the  chief  foe  of  the  giraffe 
in  this  climate. 

The  late  Lord  Derby,  who  made  many  interest- 
ing experiments  in  natural  history  at  Know-ley 
Park,  was  highly  successful  in  acclimatising  the 
eland  ;  but  he  appears  never  to  have  experimented 
with  the  giraffe.  Since  that  time  the  eland  has 
proved  over  and  over  again  that  it  can  and  will 
thrive  in  this  country. 

Why  Lord  Derby's  experiments  have  not  been 
followed  up,  and  the  eland,  the  largest  and  most 
magnificent  antelope  in  the  world,  has  not  become 
an  ornament  to  many  an  English  deer  park,  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  Even  now  it  is  not  too  late  to 
introduce  it. 

But  for  the  giraffe  in  England  there  is,  I  fear, 
little  future.  Those  who  wish  to  see  this  most 
unique  of  Nature's  creations  in  its  perfect  state,  to 
note  its  glorious  colouring,  its  singular  adaptive- 
ness  to  the  dense  forest  scenery  in  which  it  loves 
to  browse,  to  watch  the  waving  to  and  fro  of  the 
tall  necks  when  the  troop  is  disturbed,  the  swift, 
silent  shuffle  as  they  steal  away,  and  the  unwieldy 
rocking  gallop  of  their  faster  paces— those  who 
wish  to  enjoy  the  maddening  chase  after  this 
colossal  game,  and  to  force  their  excited  horse 
alongside  the  timid  giants,  must  fit  out  a  waggon, 
take  some  good  hunting  ponies,  and  wander  far 
afield  in  the  wild  and  silent  forest  lands  whither 
the  Masarwa  will  direct  their  footsteps. 
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THE  TRADE  IN  "ANTIQUITIES.'' 

Die  G  irtenlaube,  Leipzig. 

tRT  industry  has  many  difficulties  to 
overcome  in  its  struggle  for  existence, 
but  probably  the  extraordinary  predi- 
lection of  the  public  for  "  antiquities  " 
does  it  more  harm  than  anything  else. 
This  may  originally  have  been  a 
reverence  for  the  works  of  our  ances- 
tors, but  it  has  gradually  grown  into  a 
fashion,  and  most  of  those  who  are  en- 
thusiastic in  the  search  for  these  treasures  are 
destitute  of  that  knowledge  and  critical  under- 
standing which  would  enable  them  to  choose  the 
really  good  and  beautiful,  and  they  consequently 
buy  anything  which  they  consider  to  be  ancient. 

"  Old  "  and  u beautiful"  have  the  same  meaning 
to  these  people  ;  anything  which  has  a  soiled,  dirty, 
or  worm-eaten  appearance  brings  the  money  out 
of  their  pocket,  and  they  go  away  with  a  "treasure  " 
which  they  imagine  to  be  worth  at  least  five  times 
what  they  have  paid  for  it,  whereas  it  very  often 
happens  that  they  have  bought  a  clever  imitation 
at  five  times  its  value. 

There  are  at  all  times  unscrupulous  and  clever 
persons  who  are  ready  to  make  capital  out  of  the 
weaknesses  of  others,  and  such  persons  are  now 
making  a  good  thing  out  of  the  ever-increasing 
demand  for  antiquities. 

Old  curiosity  shops  are  to  be  found  in  all  the 
larger  towns,  and  auctions  are  held  to  dispose  of 
these  goods ;  but  other  antiquities  are  immediately 
forthcoming,  so  that  those  who  watch  the  shops 
ask  in  astonishment :  "  Where  do  they  all  come 
from?" 

Perhaps  a  picture  is  offered  for  sale.  In  the 
corner  is  a  peculiar  scroll  intended  for  a  monogram. 
The  enthusiast  for  old  pictures,  having  listened  to 
a,  specious  tale  as  to  how  it  found  its  way  to  the 
shop,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  he  can  decipher 
P.  W.  and  that  the  picture  must  be  by  P— — 

W  ;  it  is  just  the  kind  of  subject  in  which  he 

excelled. 

The  dealer  remarks  innocently  that  probably  the 
gentleman  is  right,  but  he  himself  is  not  good  at 
deciphering  initials  ;  he  knows  it  to  be  a  very  old 
painting,  etc.,  etc.,  but  that  it  is  not  worth  more 
than  £25  to  him.  The  gentleman,  who  really  knows 
nothing  about  pictures,  but  has  just  glanced  at 
some  of  that  artist's  productions  in  some  gallery, 
pays  £25  for  an  imitation  not  worth  more  than 
£3  or  £4. 

Some  people  do  not  take  kindly  to  antiquities  in 
shops,  but  are  especially  delighted  if  they  them- 
selves "find"  a  treasure.  Such  enthusiasts  are 
caught  in  another  way,  as  in  some  of  the  South 
German  holiday  resorts. 

The  dealer  has  agents  in  the  outlying  villages, 
shrewd,  unscrupulous  country  people,  with  an 
innocent  appearance  which  quite  disarms  anyone 
who  may  come  in  contact  with  them.  By  some 
stratagem  the  visitor  is  induced  to  stop  at  a  cottage 
for  a  drink,  or  to  ask  for  a  flower,  and  is  astonished 
to  see  just  inside  the  room  a  beautifully  carved  oak 
chest  of,  say,  the  sixteenth  century. 


His  love  of  antiquities  is  awakened  ;  he  asks 
questions,  and  finds  that  it  has  been  "  handed  down 
tor  generations  "  ;  he  wants  to  buy  it,  but  the  owner 
will  not  part  with  it ;  at  last,  however,  he  consents 
to  take  a  good  sum  for  it.  The  buyer  is  pleased 
and  the  seller  gets  25  per  cent,  of  the  ptice  as  his 
share  of  the  transaction. 

Having  done  such  a  profitable  piece  of  lousiness, 
the  dealer  gives  his  orders  for  the  production  of  • 
other  "antiquities."  Take,  for  instance,  the  oak  A 
chest.  A  chest  of  respectable  age  is  procured,  and 
from  this  half  a  dozen  are  made  ;  one  will  have  the 
old  lid,  another  the  bottom,  and  the  other  four  have 
each  one  side. 

The  other  portions  of  each  chest  are  then 
"manufactured"  out  of  old  wood,  the  makers  being 
very  careful  to  reproduce  all  the  little  cracks  and 
splits,  the  worm  holes  with  the  fine  powder,  and 
the  discoloured  look  of  old  wood. 

If  the  antiquity  be  an  ivory  bust,  the  old  Gothic 
style  is  followed  by  the  sculptor,  and  an  exceed- 
ingly clever  method  of  "yellowing"  the  ivory  is 
then  applied,  with  the  result  that  the  bust  looks 
about  five  hundred  years  old.  The  colour  of  old 
gold  and  silver  is  imitated  just  as  cleverly,  and 
bronze  is  so  manipulated  that  it  is  really  difficult 
to  discover  the  fraud. 

Some  years  ago  an  experienced  antiquarian  was 
"sold"  over  an  ivory  drinking-horn  supposed  to 
date  from  the  time  of  a  long- forgotten  king.  Our 
antiquarian — we  will  call  him  Mr.  X. — received  a 
visit  one  night  from  a  stranger  who  told  him,  with 
much  hesitation  and  a  request  that  Mr.  X.  would 
not  betray  him,  that  he  had  dug  up  an  ivory 
drinking-horn  from  a  certain  spot  connected  with 
the  history  of  this  king. 

He  produced  this  horn,  and,  sure  enough,  Mr.  X. 
found  it  to  be  an  old  relic  bearing  an  inscription 
referring  to  the  monarch  in  question.  This  was 
indeed  a  find  !  Mr.  X.  paid  what  seemed  a  ridi- 
culously low  price,  and  lived  for  a  time  in  the  belief 
that  he  had  come  into  possession  of  an  almost 
priceless  treasure  ;  but  he  afterwards  discovered 
without  any  doubt  that  he  had  been  tricked. 

The  greater  part  of  the  curiosities  offered  for  sale 
are  spurious,  manufactured  for  the  occasion. 
Articles  "discovered"  in  the  lake  dwellings,  old- 
fashioned  weapons,  helmets  and  swords,  furniture, 
anything  and  everything  is  imitated  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  have  sufficient  money  to  ride  an  ex- 
pensive hobby. 

The  number  of  genuine  antiquities  is  very  small 
indeed,  and  of  these  all  the  best  are  in  the  po.-^s- 
sion  of  museums,  or  of  people  who  are  not  likely  to 
part  with  them.  Should  a  really  valuable  article 
be  placed  upon  the  market,  it  is  soon  bought  up  at 
a  good  price  by  experienced  persons. 

Why  should  people  have  such  a  mania  for  things 
of  former  times?  The  art  furniture  of  the  present 
day  is  generally  prettier,  less  expensive,  and  more  ' 
in  accordance  with  our  surroundings  and  the  build 
of  our  houses  and  rooms,  than  the  old-fashioned 
articles  sold  as  "antiquities."  It  is  better  to  leave 
such  things  for  museums  and  old  castles,  and  assist 
the  art  industry  by  purchasing  really  pretty  articles 
at  a  fair  price. 
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THE  MAN  IN  THE  MOON- 

fHerold,    St.  Petersburg. 

ROM  the  earliest  ages  the  rnoon  has  been 
a  prolific  source  of  superstitious  fancies, 
more  or  less  indulged  in  by  all  classes 
and  conditions  of  mankind.  The 
world  wide  myth  of  the  "man  in  the 
moon"  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  has 
left  traces  of  its  existence  in  the  early 
mythology  of  almost  every  nation  of 

the  earth. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  ancient  fables  concern- 
ing the  spots  on  the  moon  comes  from  Sweden, 
where,  with  but  slight  modification,  it  is  related 
to-daj^'.  They  believe  that  the  spots  we  see  in 
the  moon  are  the  shadow  of  Mani,  the  moon-god, 
followed  by  the  two  children,  Bil  and  Huiki,  whom 
he  carried  off  from  the  earth  as  they  were  on  their 
way  to  draw  water  from  the  well  Byrgio,  in  a 
vessel  which:  they  bore  between  them  suspended  on 
a  pole. 

A  similar  legend  exists  in  Icelandic  mythology. 
Later  on,  in  the  early  Christian  times,  he  was  no 
longer  the  moon  god,  but  the  thief  who  was  stoned 
by  the  Hebrews  for  stealing  wood  on  the  Sabbath. 
After  death  he  was  banished  to  the  regions  of  the 
moon,  where  he  may  still  be  seen  carrying  an  axe 
on  his  shoulder  and  a  bundle  of  faggots  in  his 
hand. 

Another  version  of  the  legend  makes  the  man  in 
the  moon  Isaac,  and  represents  him  as  bearing  the 
wood  for  his  own  sacrifice  on  Mount  Moriah.  The 
Jews  have  a  Talmudical  story  that  Jacob  is  in 
the  moon,  and  they  believe  that  his  face  is  occa- 
sionally visible.  Dante  calls  him  Cain.  Chaucer 
speaks  of  him  as  : 

"  a  chorle  painted  ful  even, 

Bearing  a  bush  of  thorns  on  his  bake, 

Whiche  for  his  theft  might  clime  no  ner  the  heven/' 

Shakespeare,  in  "  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 
while  assigning  to  him  the  thorn  load,  makes  the 
addition  of  a  dog  by  way  of  companionship  : 

"  All  that  I  have  to  say  is  to  tell  you  that  the  lan- 
tern is  the  moon  ;  I,  the  man  in  the  moon  ;  this 
thorn  bush,  my  thorn  bush  ;  and  this  dog,  my 
dog." 

Italian  folk-lore  places  Cain  in  the  moon  bearing 
an  unacceptable  offering  to  God,  consisting  of  a 
thorn  bush,  the  most  worthless  produce  of  his  land. 
The  fable  is  referred  to  by  Dante  : 

"  But  tell  me  what  the  dusty  spots  may  be 
Upon  this  body,  which  below  on  earth 
Make  people  tell  that  fabulous  tale  of  Cain." 

In  the  "  Inferno  "  there  is  a  direct  reference  to 
the  thorns  : — 

"Touches  the  ocean  wave,  Cain  and  the  thorns." 

German  legends  have  various  versions,  varying 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  Suabian 
mother  at  Derendingen  tells  her  child  that  a  man 
who  was  once  working  in  his  vineyard  on  Sunday, 
and  after  having  pruned  all  his  vines  he  made  a 
bundle  of  the  shoots  he  had  just  cut  off,  laid  it  in 
a  basket,  and  went  home. 

According  to  one  version  the  vines  were  stolen 
from  a  neighbours  vineyard.    When,  taxed  either 


with  Sabbath  breaking  or  with  the  theft  the  culprit 
stoutly  protested  his  innocence,  and  finally  ex- 
claimed :  "If  I  have  committed  such  a  crime,  may 
I  go  to  the  moon."  After  his  death  this  fate  duly 
befell  him,  and  there  he  remains,  condemned  to  cut 
molten  lead  as  a  punishment. 

The  Black  Forest  peasantry  say  that  the  dark 
spots  visible  in  the  moon  are  caused  by  a  man  being 
spell-bound  there.  He  stole  a  bundle  of  wood  on 
Sundar,  but  had  not  gone  far  with  it  when  he  met 
a  stranger  who  was  no  other  than  the  Almighty 
himself. 

God  reproved  the  thief  and  said  he  must  be 
punished,  but  he  might  choose  whether  he  would 
be  banished  to  the  sun  or  the  moon.  The  moon  was 
selected,  the  man  declaring  he  would  rather  freeze 
in  the  moon  than  burn  in  the  sun,  and  thus  the 
"Besenma»nle,''  or  broom  man,  came  into  the  moon 
with  his  faggot  on  his  back. 

Some  say  that  the  Almighty  set  light  to  the 
faggot,  and  it  burns  perpetually  in  order  that  the 
bearer  may  not  be  frozen  to  death.  At  Walten- 
burg,  in  the  Grisons,  the  tale  is  somewhat  different. 
A  poor  woman  besought  a  "Sennar"  to  give  her 
a  little  milk,  which  he  roughly  refused  to  do. 
Thereupon  she  wished  he  might  go  to  the  coldest 
place  in  existence,  which  is  the  moon,  and  he  is 
there  visible  with  his  milk  pail. 

The  man  in  the  moon  frequently  figures  in  Xorth 
German  legends.  Kuhn  relates  a  tradition  in  the 
Havel  country.  One  Christmas  Eve  a  peasant 
felt  a  great  desire  to  eat  cabbage,  and,  having  none 
himself,  he  slipped  into  his  neighbour's  garden  to 
cut  some.  Just  as  he  had  filled  his  basket  the 
Christ  Child  rode  past  on  his  white  horse,  and  said  : 

"Because  thou  hast  stolen  on  the  holy  night  thou 
shaft  immediately  sit  in  the  moon  with  thy  basket 
of  cabbages."  It  is  believed  that  the  criminal  is  still 
undergoing  his  penalty.  At  Paderborn,  in  West- 
phalia, the  crime  committed  is  not  theft,  but 
hindering  people  from  attending  church  on  Easter 
day,  by  placing  a  thorn-bush  in  the  field-gate 
through  which  they  had  to  pass. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Wittingen,  the  man  is 
said  to  be  banished  to  the  moon  because  he  tied  his 
brooms  on  Maunday  Thursday  :  and  at  Delling- 
hofen,  of  having  mown  his  meadows  on  Sunday. 
In  Limburg,  the  man  in  the  moon  is  believed  to< 
have  stolen  wood  on  Easter  morning  :  while  at 
Hemer,  in  Westphalia,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
engaged  fencing  his  field  on  Good  Friday. 

Some  of  the  Hemer  peasants  declare  that  the 
moon  is  not  only  inhabited  by  a  man  with  his 
thornbush  and  pitchfork,  but  likewise  by  a  woman 
churning.  They  are  husband  and  wife,  and  broke 
the  Sabbath,  the  man  by  fencing  his  field,  and  the 
woman  b}^  churning  her  butter  during  the  hours  of 
Divine  service. 

All  over  the  eastern  part  of  Asia  the  spots  are 
believed  to  be  a  rabbit  or  a  hare  ;  the  Chinese,  in 
particular,  look  upon  them  as  a  hare  sitting  up  and 
pounding  rice  in  a  mortar.  Their  mythological 
moon,  Jut-bo,  is  represented  by  a  beautiful  young 
woman  with  a  double  sphere  behind  her  head  and 
a  rabbit  at  her  feet.  The  natives  of  Ceylon  account 
or  their  being  a  hare  in  the  moon  as  follows  : 
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Buddha,  their  great  deity,  when  a  hermit  on 
earth,  lost  himself  one  day  in  a  forest.  After  wan- 
dering about  in  great  distress,  he  met  a  hare,  who 
thus  addressed  him  : 

"It  is  in  my  power  to  extricate  you  from  your 
difficulty  ;  take  the  path  on  your  left  hand,  and  it 
will  lead  you  out  of  the  forest." 

Buddha  thanked  him,  adding  that  he  was  very 
poor  and  had  nothing  to  offer  him  for  his  kindness. 

"  If  you  are  hungry,"  returned  the  hare,  "  I  am 
again  at  your  service.  Make  a  fire,  kill,  roast,  and 
eat  me." 

Buddha  made  the  fire,  and  the  hare  at  once 
jumped  into  it,  where  he  lias  remained  ever  since. 

The  Siamese  believe  that  there  is  a  rabbit  in  the 
moon.  The  inhabitants  of  North- Western  India, 
who  account  for  the  moon's  monthly  disappearance 
by  delaring  that  she  is  burned  up  regularly  and 
replaced  by  a  fresh  moon,  explain  the  dark  marks 
by  saying  they  are  the  ashes  of  the  former  moon. 

Other  nations  explain  her  disappearance  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  The  Dakota  Indians  have  it  that  she 
is  eaten  up  by  mice.  The  Polynesian  superstition 
is  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  feed  on  her  ;  accord- 
ing to  the  Hottentots  the  moon  suffers  from  head- 
ache, and  when  it  gets  very  bad  she  hides  her  head 
with  her  hand,  and  covers  up  her  face  from  the 
gaze  of  the  world  ;  the  Esquimaux  maintain  that 
after  shining  for  three  weeks  she  gets  tired  and 
hungry,  and  withdraws  to  take  one  enormous  meal, 
after  their  own  fashion,  and  then  reappears  and 
begins  to  shine  again.  They  also  believe  that  the 
sun  is  a  maiden  and  the  moon  is  her  brother. 


The  new  building  of  The  New  York  Herald  is 
pretty  nearly  finished.  It  is  entirely  outside  ;u,d 
away  from  the  newspaper  quarter,  being  at  the 
intersection  of  Broadway  and  Sixth  Avenue. 

The  building  is  only  two  storeys  in  height,  and  is 
thus  distinguished  in  a  town  where  all  the  new 
buildings  are  sky-scrapers.  The  Jlerald  will  occupy 
the  whole  of  the  building.  The  basement  will  be 
the  press-room,  the  street  floor  the  counting  and 
mailing-room,  and  the  second  floor  the  editorial  and 
the  composing-rooms.  In  its  new  locality  The 
Herald  will  be  very  much  nearer  the  centre  of  th* 
town,  and,  therefore,  from  it,  it  ought  to  be  easiei 
to  distribute  the  papers. 


According  to  the  stories  we  hear  from  France, 
to  be  a  newspaper  proprietor  in  Paris  is  pretty 
nearly  the  same  thing  as  being  a  blackmailer.  In 
English-speaking  countries  there  is  no  offence 
against  Society  so  loathsome  as  that  of  blackmail- 
ing, and,  therefore,  it  is  a  very  rare  exception  when 
an  English,  American,  or  Australian  journalist  is 
detected  in  such  wretched  business. 

Of  course  every  one  knows  that  there  are  men  in 
both  London  and  New  York,  more  or  less  directly 
connected  with  the  Press,  who  have  made  black- 
mailing a  fine  art. 

Only  the  other  day,  in  New  York,  the  editor  of 
a  paper  was  exposed  in  a  scurvy  attempt  to  force 
money  from  a  Life  Insurance  Company.  That  will 
probably  end  his  career  both  as  a  journalist  and  as 
a  blackmailer. 


The  proprietors  of  The  Dundee  Weekly  News  have 
signified  their  intention  of  paying  the  whole  of  the 
expenses  of  a  labour  expedition  consisting  of 
representative  working-men,  who  are  to  make  a 
tour  of  the  States  this  summer  and  visit  the  World's 
Fair. 

The  Butterfly  is  to  be  the  name  of  a  new  shilling 
magazine  that  will  appear  on  the  15th  of  this 
month.  It  will  be  of  a  humorous  tendency, 
illustrated  in  black  and  white,  and  artistically  got 
up.  If  the  promoters  carry  out  all  they  set 
forth  in  their  prospectus,  there  is  every  proba- 
bility of  The  Butterfly  meeting  with  a  fair  show  of 
success 

S.  S.  McCluee,  who  has  for  a  number  of  years 
past  managed  a  newspaper  syndicate,  and  has  dis- 
tributed literary  matter  all  over  the  English  speak- 
ing world,  will  soon  start  an  illustrated  monthly 
magazine,  which  will  be  known  as  McC lure's. 

The  Editor  of  the  new  magazine  is  Mr.  John 
Phillips,  a  man  of  great  energy  and  ability,  and  a 
pretty  sure  knowledge  of  the  public  taste.  It  would 
seem  that  the  magazine  field  in  America  was  quite 
full,  but  both  Mr.  McClure  and  Mr.  Phillips  have 
had  great  experience  as  literary  purveyors,  and 
they  must  be  thoroughly  competent  to  form  an 
opinion  on  such  a  subject  better  than  that  of  the 
ordinary  layman. 


In  view  of  the  disturbance  there  has  been  lately 
between  The  Daily  Chronicle  and  the  Sergeant-at- 
Arms,  owing  to  the  freedom  of  the  descriptive  notes 
written  by  The  Chronicle's  Parliamentary  Press 
men,  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  af  a  matter 
of  fact  representatives  of  the  Press  have  no  footing 
in  Parliament  whatever,  and  that  if  a  member  were 
to  rise  in  his  place  and  direct  the  Speaker's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  strangers  were  present,  the 
Speaker  would  have  no  course  open  to  him  but  to 
order  that  the  gallery  should  be  cleared. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Press  gallery  was  cleared 
when  the  notorious  CD.  Acts  were  under  discussion 
of  the  House,  and  members  are  always  excluded 
from  the  precincts  at  prayer-time.  This  is,  pre- 
sumably, on  the  same  principle  that  leads  tin- 
owner  of  a  private  road  to  close  it  for  one  day  in 
the  year  by  way  of  asserting  his  rights. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that 
the  representatives  of  the  French  Press  have  licences 
conferred  upon  them,  which  are  renewable  at  state*  i 
intervals.  They  very  much  resemble  the  English 
railway  season  ticket  in  appearance,  and  each 
licence  bears  upon  its  face  the  signature  and  photo- 
graph of  the  person  upon  whom  it  is  conferred. 

On  the  other  hand,  through  French  journalists 
have  not  the  same  freedom  as  their  English  con- 
freres in  the  matter  of  reporting  debates,  they  are 
able  to  enter  the  Chamber  itself,  that  is  to  say,  to 
place  their  foot  upon  ground  which  is  quite  for- 
bidden to  the  British  Press  men. 
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THOSE   WHO   MUST   NOT   BE  SEEN. 

§ Canadian  Queen,  Toronto. 
UESS  where  1  ate  my  Christmas  dinner 
last  year,"  said  Constantine. 
We  knew  that  our  friend's  thoughts 
were  in  his  native  country,  and  I 
replied  : 
"  Probably    you    were    at  home, 
devouring  a  splendid  Christmas  goose, 
killed  on  the  banks  of  one  of  your 
Siberian  rivers,  which  are  wider  than  our  lakes." 
Constantine  shook  his  head. 

"No,"  said  he,  "I  had  left  my  family  and  been  on 
my  way  to  Europe  for  a  week.  I  was  travelling  by 
sledge  to  Irkutsk.  We  had  expected  to  reach  the 
city  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  intended  to  spend  one 
night  there.  But  the  roads  were  bad,  and  the  snow 
blinded  our  horses  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  stop 
about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  several  versts 
from  Irkutsk,  in  front  of  the  first  isba  in  a  little 
village  called  Zitma  (which  means  Winter).  v 

"  Like  nearly  all  of  our  Siberian  villages,  Zitma 
consists  of  a  single  long  street.  Our  horses  stopped 
of  their  own  volition  before  the  first  streak  of 
light  that  fell  across  the  road.  The  darkness  was 
so  intense  that,  but  for  this  ray,  we  perhaps  should 
have  passed  the  isba.  But,  roused  by  the  glare,  my 
driver  jumped  out  of  the  sledge  and  knocked  at 
the  door. 

"  '  Holloa  !  Is  the  tavern  near,  little  uncle  ? '  he 
asked,  addressing  a  venerable  moujik  who  appeared 
on  the  threshold,  clad  in  a  red  shirt  and  holding  a 
lamp  in  his  hand. 

'"Why  do  you  seek  the  inn?:  the  old  man 
answered.  'My  house  is  open  to  the  Christmas 
guest,  and  my  stable  to  his  horses.' 

"  '  I  have^i  traveller  with  me  ' 

" '  He,  too,  will  be  welcome.' 

"With  these  words  the  moujik  set  down  his  lamp, 
came  out  of  the  isba,  and,  approaching  the  sledge, 
politely  invited  me  to  enter  his  house. 

"  I  perceived  at  once  that  our  host  was  a  well-to- 
do  peasant,  and  the  appearance  of  the  isba  confirmed 
this  opinion. 

"  The  building,  only  one  storey  high,  was  divided 
as  usual  by  a  tolerably  wide  hall  into  two  huge 
rooms;  on  the  right  was  the  gornitza,  the  apart- 
ment intended  for  entertainments,  the  room  where 
the  handsomest  furniture  and  the  copper  images 
are  kept ;  on  the  left  the  kitchen,  which  we 
entered. 

"The  moujik's  wife  and  two  daughters,  who  were 
bending  over  the  fire,  rose  to  bow  to  us,  and  the 
grandfather  came  down  from  the  seat  above  the 
hearth  where  he  had  been  watching  the  turning  of 
the  spits. 

"  I  remember  that  he  was  a  very  old  man,  and 
laughed  continually  while  shaking  hands  with  us, 
like  a  person  who  is  somewhat  weak-minded. 

"  '  Dounia,'  said  our  host  to  his  eldest  daughter, 
'give  your  place  to  the  travellers  and  let  them 
warm  themselves.' 

"  The  young  girl  gracefully  came  forward  to  help 
me  take  off  my  cloak  ;  she  wore  the  red  saraphane 


of  unmarried  women,  and  her  hair,  arranged  in  a 
single  braid,  showed  that  she  was  not  yet  betrothed. 

"  '  I  wish  you  a  husband  after  your  own  heart,' 
I  said,  as  I  took  the  wooden  stool  she  drew  up  to 
the  fire. 

"  Blushing  deeply,  she  left  the  room.  The  grand- 
father was  crouching  almost  at  my  feet.  His  eyes 
seemed  to  fairly  devour  the  roasting  geese.  Ever 
and  anon  he  glanced  at  me,  still  laughing  in  his 
aimless  way. 

"  It  really  seemed  as  if  our  host  had  expected 
guests  to  share  his  Christmas  banquet.  His  table 
was  loaded  with  all  the  dainties  which  a  Siberian 
moujik  never  thinks  of  collecting  except  on  one  day 
in  the  year  ;  first,  the  traditional  cabbage  soup, 
the  tschi,  then  beef,  then  the  roast  geese,  and  finally 
cedar-nuts  to  grease  one's  tongue,  the  whole  washed 
down  with  brandy. 

"The  feast  had  been  served  in  the  gornitza, 
opened  to  do  us  honour.  There  were  a  dozen  per- 
sons at  the  table  ;  my  driver  and  I  sat  the  top,  in 
the  guests'  place. 

"  I  had  noticed,  as  we  entered  this  large  room,  a 
small  table  pushed  close  against  the  window.  On 
this  table  were  a  lighted  lamp,  a  jug  of  kwass,  and 
a  loaf  of  bread.  Whenever  a  fresh  dish  was  served 
Dounia  rose  and  placed  one  of  the  nicest  portions 
on  this  table. 

"My  curiosity  was  excited, and  I  asked  the  moujik: 

" '  Is  any  beloved  guest  absent  from  the  ban- 
quet ?    Or  is  any  member  of  your  family  ill  % ' 

"  No  one  answered,  and  all  eyes  turned  towards 
our-  host  with  such  embarrassment  that  I  was  dis- 
concerted. But  the  latter,  without  hesitation, 
answered  gravely  : 

"  '  This  bread,  drink,  and  lamp  stand  ready  every 
day  in  Christian  households  for  those  who  must  not 
be  seen.' 

"  And  the  company  continued  to  drink  vodka  and 
sing  our  national  songs. 

"  I  had  not  clearly  understood  the  moujik's 
answer.  So,  taking  advantage  of  a  time  when,  in 
the  increasing  exhilaration  caused  by  the  liquor,  I 
was  not  noticed,  I  said  to  my  neighbour  Dounia  : 

" '  Who  are  "  those  who  must  not  be  seen  nV 

"  '  The  brodiadji"  replied  the  young  girl,  putting 
her  finger  on  her  lips.    '  The  fugitives.' 

"  True,  I  had  not  thought  of  it.  The  village  of 
Zitma  is  one  of  the  first  on  the  road  from  Niert- 
chinsk,  the  location  of  the  Kara  mines  where  the 
convicts  work.  As  this  is  the  most  cruel  prison  of 
all,  hundreds  make  their  escape  every  year.  Of 
course,  they  prefer  to  travel  in  the  spring.  But 
people  cannot  always  choose  a  time  to  run  away, 
they  must  seize  the  opportunity  when  it  comes.  If 
this  happens  to  be  in  the  winter,  they  cannot 
attempt  to  reach  Europe  at  once,  but  endeavour  to 
ge  a  hundred  leagues  away,  and,  to  obtain  food 
and  shelter,  seek  employment  from  the  peasants. 
Besides,  from  the  depths  of  Siberia  to  Ural,  the 
brodiadji  are  forced  to  subsist  solely  upon  alms ; 
even  if  they  had  money  the  inns  would  not  be  safe 
for  them.  They  travel  at  night,  alone,  sure  of 
finding  along  the  way  the  lighted  window  which 
they  need  only  push  open  to  find  the  loaf  and  jug 
placed  for  them.    People  help  them  because  it  is 
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Ood's  will  which  has  opened  the  door  of  escape. 
But  they  do  not  wish  to  see  them,  that  they  may 
not  be  tempted  to  denounce  them  to  the  soldiers 
who  are  in  pursuit. 

"  While  the  young  girl  was  giving  me  these  par- 
ticulars in  an  undertone,  a  light  tap  on  the  panes 
behind  us  made  us  start  suddenly.  Instantly,  as 
if  by  magic,  the  songs  of  the  revellers  ceased,  and 
all  eyes  turned  towards  the  little  window,  which, 
pushed  from  the  outside,  half  opened.  At  the  same 
moment  a  voice  coming  from  the  snow  and  the 
darkness,  said  distinctly  : 

"  '  May  God  be  with  you.' 

" '  And  with  you,'  the  moujik  answered.  He  rose, 
but,  without  leaving  his  place,  and  added  : 

"*  We  expected  you.    Your  share  is  served.' 

"  The  sound  of  footsteps  echoed  on  the  snow, 
then  the  window  creaked,  opened  a  little  wider,  and 


a  hand  appeared,  groped  about  an  instant,  seized 
the  loaf,  and  vanished. 

"We  had  all  risen,  like  our  host.  No  one  spoke. 
The  grandfather  still  continued  his  senile  laughter. 

"  The  hand  again  appeared  and  gr  asped  the  jug. 

" '  Take  it  with  you/  said  the  moujik,  without 
turning  his  head.  'It  is  Chrjstmag  Eve.  What 
more  do  you  want  ? ' 

"'Pray  for  me,'  said  the  voice. 

"We  heard  the  long-drawn  sigh  oi  a  man  who  is 
drinking  eagerly,  and  then  the  sound  of  footsteps 
retreating  across  the  snow  " 

Constantine  paused,  and  sat  gazing  into  vacancy 
with  his  eyes  bent  upon  those  distant  lamps  of  the 
moujiks  which,  from  the  depths  of  Asia  to  the 
plains  of  Europe,  shine  amid  the  darkness  of  the 
Siberian  night,  illumining  the  path  of  those  who 
"  must  not  be  seen." 
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BEFORE   THE  BLOSSOM. 

Robert  N.  Johnson,  in  The  Winter  Hour,  New  York. 

In  the  tassel-time  of  spring  . 
Love's  the  only  song  to  sing  ; 

Ere  the  ranks  of  solid  shade 
Hide  the  bluebird's  flitting  wing, 

While  in  open  forest  glade 
No  mysterious  sound  or  thing 

Haunt  of  green  has  found  or  made, 
Love's  the  only  song  to  sing. 

Though  in  May  each  bush  be  dressed 
Like  a  bride,  and  every  nes*- 

Learn  Love's  joyous  repeuend, 
Yet  the  half-told  tale  is  best 

At  the  budding — with  its  end 
Much  too  secret  to  be  guessed, 

And  its  fancies  that  attend 
April's  passion  unexpressed. 

Love  and  Nature  communing 
Gave  us  Arcady.    Still  ring — 

Vales  across  the  groves  among — 
Wistful  memories,  echoing 

Pan's  far-off  and  fluty  song. 
Poet  !  nothing  harsher  sing, 

Be,  like  Love  and  Nature,  young 
In  the  tassel-time  of  spring. 

 — *^%23QQQQQQO<=~™™  

THE  COURTING-STICK. 

Inter  Ocean,  Chicago, 

["  Is  the  early  New  England  days  there  was  in 
most  houses  a  large  assembly-room  and  there  the 
family  and  all  the  guests  and  chance  callers 
gathered  on  wintry  nights  about  the  blazing  fire- 
logs.  For  the  convenience  of  young  lovers,  since 
there  was  no  'next  room,'  courting-sticks  were 
used  ;  that  is,  long  wooden  tubes  that  could  convey 
from  lip  to  ear  sweet  and  secret  whispers."] 

Sunshine  bathes  in  a  golden  tide 

Tumbled  treasures  of  satin  and  lace  ; 

Grandmother's  chest  stands  open  wide  ; 
Over  it  bend-  a  blossoming  face. 

Here  is  her  girdle  of  sylph-like  span, 
Stomacher  studded  with  jet  and  pearls, 

Gay  little  shoes  that  dance  began — 
Grandmother  was  a  rose  of  girls  ! 

Margery's  curious  eyes  are  bright, 

Margery V  fingers  are  deft  to  suit  ; 
What  doe^  she  bare  to  the  wondering  light  ? 

A  silent  reed  ? — or  a  stopless  flute  ? 

grandmother  reaches  a  faded  hand 

Never  a  word  do  her  old  lips  say, 
31ose  to  her  ear  the  hollow  wand 

She  holds,  with  her  dim  eyes  far  away. 


Fainter,  more  vague  to  the  dulling  sense, 
Margery's  laugh  with  its  silvery  flow  ! 

What  is  it  hearkens,  alert,  intense, 
To  tones  of  seventy  years  ago  ? 

"  Darling,  I  love  you  !  "    "  Oh,  share,  dear  eyes 
Glances  the  broidery  can  not  miss  !  " 

"  Whisper  !  I  hear,  though  a  breath  replies  !  " 
"  No  one  is  looking— sweetheart,  one  kiss  !" 

Creepeth  a  flush  to  her  withered  cheek, 
Murmurs  her  voice  like  a  dreaming  shell  ; 

"  Love,  I  am  here  !    Canst  thou  hear  me  speak 
Living  or  dying,  I  love  thee  well !  " 

Grandmother's  hair  is  white  as  snow- 
Brown  the  curls  which  the  grasses  hide  ; 

Bent  her  form  with  its  burden  slow— 
A  shattered  pine-tree— her  lover  died. 


MY  BABY. 

Belle  Hunt,  in  Herald,  Preston, 

I  awaited  my  baby  this  morning, 

As  I  wait  for  him  every  day, 
To  come  from  his  early  breakfast, 

So  loving  and  blithe  and  gay, 
With  his  books  slung  over  his  shoulder, 

And  his  little  cap  in  his  hand, 
To  take  sweet  leave  of  his  mother, 

To  look  in  her  eyes,  and  stand 
A  moment  beside  her,  smiling, 

As  he  goes  through  the  pretty  rule 
Of  kissing  her  twice,  "  Good-bye  :  Good-bye ! 

Ere  he  trudges  away  to  school. 

I  waited  in  vain  for  my  darling  ; 

I  could  not  believe  my  eyes 
When  I  saw  him  bound  over  the  threshold 

Out  under  the  bright  spring  skies ; 
So  eager  to  join  his  comrades 

A  moment  he  could  not  miss, 
He  had  gone  away  and  forgotten — 

Forgotten  my  good-bye  kiss  ! 

Alas,  'tis  the  old,  old  story — 

The  mother  must  take  her  place 
In  his  heart,  in  a  far-off  corner, 

With  her  dear  old  yearning  face 
Shrined  dimly  within  his  mem'ry, 

While  newer,  more  thrilling  ties 
Wind  in  and  out  'mong  his  heart  strings 

And  cling  to  his  lips  and  eyes, 
Comrades,  and  sports,  and  sweetheart, 

Now  one  thing,  now  another. 
Alas  for  my  boy,  he's  my  "baby  "  no  more — •' 

He's  forgotten  to  kiss  his  mother  ! 
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Journalists  of  To-Day. 


DR.   W.   H.  RUSSELL. 

Times  RPKci.vr  and  of  The  Army  and  Navy  Gazette. 
J, 

R  W.  H.  RUSSELL,  the  veteran  war 
correspondent,  was  once  described  as 
being  **  the  most  extensive  and  graphic 
writer  of  modern  history  that  was  ever 
known."  It  would  be  indeed  hard  to 
say  who  can  beat  him  on  his  own 
ground. 

Like  many  another  brilliant  journalist,  he  is  an 
Irishman,  and  was  born  in  county  Dublin  some 
seventy  years  ago,  becoming  in  due  course  a  Trinity 
College  man,  but  he  had  not 
yet  obtained  his  degree  when 
he  first  entered  journalism, 
for  at  the  age  of  twenty  he 
wrote  for  The  Tunes  an 
account  of  the  Longford 
Election,  and  so  struck  were 
the  then  conductors  of  that 
great  paper  by  their  young- 
Irish  contributor's  style  that 
they  offered  him  a  permanent 
engagement  on  their  Parlia- 
mentary staff. 

Even  in  those  early  days  Mr. 
Russell  was  perpetually  sent  to 
report  dangerous  and  exciting 
meetings,  and  on  one  of  these 
occasions  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  liberator  Mr.  Dan 
O'Connell. 

The  following  year  TJw 
Morning  Chronicle  engaged 
him  to  travel  through  the 
districts  affected  by  the  potato 
disease,  and  whilst  on  this 
business  young  Russell  was 
actually  shot  at  for  a 
Government  agent  in  county  Kerry.  His  con- 
nection with  The  Morning  Chronicle  was  not  of 
long  duration,  and  in  1847  he  once  more 
became  a  member  of  The  Times  staff,  and  was 
among  those  London  journalists  who  accompanied 
the  Queen  on  her  celebrated  visit  to  Ireland. 

Dr.  W.  H,  Russell  was  already  thirty-three  years 
of  age  when  he  was  first  sent  out  as  a  war  correspon- 
dent. On  the  declaration  of  war  with  Russia  he 
was  asked  to  become  the  representative  of  The 
Times  in  the  East ;  accordingly  in  July,  1854,  he 
accompanied  the  British  troops  to  Malta,  whence 
he  proceeded  ultimately  to  the  Crimea. 

Mr.  Russell's  adventures  during  that  one  cam- 
paign would  fill  many  volumes  ;  he  was  present  at 
the  battles  of  Alma,  Balaclava.  Inkermanu,  and  at 
the  fall  of  Sebastopol.  During  the  whole  of  the 
battle  of  Alma  he  was  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight, 
sitting,  or  rather  resting,  on  a  plank  supported  by 
barrels,  writing  busily  his  dispatch— and  in  those 
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days  the  fountain  pen  had  not  been  dreamt  of 
►Shortly  after  the  battle  was  over,  he  was  able  to 
send  off  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  eloquent 
accounts  of  battle  ever  written  in  the  English 
language. 

During  the  Seige  of  Sebastopol,  his  tent  was 
under  fire  the  whole  time,  and  eleven  shots  fell 
close  to  him  whilst  he  was  dashing  down  with  pen 
and  pencil  an  account  of  all  that  went  on  around 
him.  When  mentioning  the  Crimean  War  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  Dr.  Russell  was  the  first  to 
publicly  draw  attention  to  the  terrible  condition  of 
the  troops  during  that  awful  winter  campaign, 
and  though  his  reports  were  officially  denied  at 
head-quarters,  there  promptly 
followed  on  The  Times  dis- 
patches public  and  private 
efforts  to  help  and  relieve  that 
portion  of  the  army  which 
remained. 

When  the  Indian  Mutiny 
broke  out,  Dr.  Russell  was  sent 
to  the  East,  and  whilst  there^ 
served  actively  with  the  English 
troops,  from  the  capture  of 
Lucknow  to  the  end  of  the 
Mutiny.  Among  his  most 
valued  treasures  is  the  Indian 
war  medal  with  the  Lucknow 
clasp — a  decoration  only  given 
to  those  who  showed  excep- 
tional bravery  at  a  time  when 
every  British  soldier  was  on  his 
mettle  to  vindicate  the  honour 
of  the  Empire. 

The  next  ten  years  of  the 
great  war  correspondent's  life 
were    chiefly    occupied  with 
describing  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
American  struggle,  and  the  war 
between  Prussia  and  Austria. 
It  was  during  this  latter  period  that  he  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  has 
remained  to  this  day  his  warmly  attached  friend. 

When  the  Franco-Prussian  war  was  declared  in 
1870,  it  was  decided  that  Dr.  W.  H.  Russell  should 
become  The  Times'  special  correspondent  ;  and 
with  this  object  in  view  he  went  to  Berlin,  and 
accompanied  the  staff  of  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Prussia  for  fully  eighteen  months,  occupying  a 
unique  position  among  the  other  specials,  though, 
of  course,  his  reports  could  not  but  be  more  or  less 
biassed  by  his  close  connection  w  ith  the  German 
army. 

Dr.  Russell  is  a  kindly,  well-bred  man  of  the 
world,  and  to  this  day  preserves  the  splendid 
physique  and  vigorous  constitution  which  enabled 
him  to  perform  the  many  journalistic  feats  he 
undertook.  In  addition  to  his  other  work  he 
established,  in  1850,  The  Army  and  Navy  Gazette. 
the  leading  service  paper  of  our  time. 
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MAJOR"   S.  F.  SWIFT, 

Editress  of  "All  the  World." 


HE  Salvation  Army  has  put  to  practical 
pre  of  its  thorough  belief  in  man's  better 
half  by  placing  the  editorship  of  one 
of  its  two  most  important  publications 
solely  in  the  hands  of  a  woman,  for  All 
the  World,  the  monthly  organ  of  n  Gene- 
ral "  Booth's  Army,  has  a  circulation  of 
50,000,  counts  its  readers  all  over  the 
globe,  and  is  looked  upon  at  Headquarters  as  one 
of  the  most  valuable  auxiliaries  of  the  work. 

"Major"  S.  F.  Swift's  slight  girlish  figure  has 
yet  a  strictly  businesslike  air  about  it,  as  she  sits 
in  her  cosy  office  at  the  top  of  the  Army's  business 
premises  in  Clerkenwell  Road,  and  tells  you 
about  All  the  World,  and,  as  an  after  thought, 
something  of  herself,  in  the  clear,  crisp  accents 
which  we  have  come  to  associate  with  the  in- 
habitants of  the  land  of  the 
stars  and  stripes. 

Born  in  New  York  something 
under  thirty  years  ago,  Miss 
Swift  comes  of  a  legal  family, 
and  graduated  in  1883  at  Vanse 
College,  the  oldest  woman's  col- 
lege in  America.  It  was  during 
a  tour  made  by  herself  and  her 
sister  in  Europe  the  following- 
year  that  the  future  Editress  of 
All  the  World  first  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Salvation 
Army.  Much  impressed  with 
what  she  saw  of  the  work,  but 
without  the  remotest  intention 
of  ever  joining  the  Army  herself, 
she  came  to  London,  and  sought 
out  Mrs.  Booth,  who  took  a 
great  liking  to  the  bright  young 
American,  but  apparently  never 
contemplated  her  becoming  a 
"Hallelujah  Lassie."  Indeed, 
when  some  time  later  Miss 
Swift  declared  her  desire  to 
enrol  herself  under  "General" 
Booth's  banner,  he  bade  her  go 
away  for  three  months,  and  think  things  well  over 
before  making  up  her  mind. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  however,  having  partially 
won  over  her  family  to  her  new  way  of  thinking,  she 
entered  Miss  Emma  Booth's  training  home,  though 
not  even  then  binding  herself  to  stay  a  moment 
longer  than  she  thought  desirable.  This  was 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  1884.  In  November 
the  first  number  of  All  the  World  appeared,  and 
Miss  Swift  was  asked  to  help  with  and  generally 
speaking  sub-edit  the  new  publication.  In  January 
of  the  next  year  she  was  made  Editress  under  Mr. 
Bramwell  Booth,  and  during  the  last  eight  years 
has  had  practically  the  sole  control  of  the  maga- 
zine, although  all  the  proofs  are  submitted  to  both 
"Commissioner"  Carleton,  and  the  Chief  of  Staff 
before  final  insertion. 

All  the  World  was  at  first  issued  at  the  price  of 
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one  penny,  and  consisted  of  sixteen  pages  and 
one  picture  ;  10,000  copies  being  the  largest  cir- 
culation dreamed  of  by  its  founders.  At  the 
present  moment  the  monthly  organ  of  the  Salvation 
Army  consists  of  eighty  pages  and  an  average  of 
fifty  illustrations,  and  in  a  late  plebiscite  of  the# 
best  books  missionaries  ought  to  read,  mention  was 
made  of  All  the  World  as  being  one  of  the  most 
suitable  and  interesting  from  every  point  of  view. 

"Major"  Swift's  alter  ego  and  most  valuable 
assistant  is  "Staff-Captain  ;'  Douglas,  a  lady  whose 
stories  are  one  of  the  most  popular  features  of  the 
magazine. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  two  youiig  journalists 
are  absolutely  devoted  to  their  work  ;  they  are 
always  trying  to  devi-e  new  features  and  startling 
innovations,  and  many  a  Saturday  night  they  have 
dressed  up  and  gone  in  the  poorest  quarters,  eating 
cockles  or  winkles  off  barrows,  learning  the  cockney 
dialect,  probing  into  the  lives  of  the  poor,  and 
gathering  facts  about  "  Darkest  England." 

"  Major  "  Swift  has  to  keep 
in  touch  with  Salvation  Army 
officers  all  over  the  world,  for 
she  is  anxious  that  her  maga- 
zine should  be  felt  to  be 
specially  their  organ,  and  in 
fact  considers  herself  as  a 
humble  adjunct  to  the  Foreign 
Office.  But  still,  her  chief 
object  is  to  make  A 11  the  World 
acceptable  to  those  outside  the 
ranks.  She  tries  to  make  it 
specially  helpful  to  young 
officers.  With  one  exception, 
all  the  contributors  are  Salva- 
tionists, and  not  a  little  is  done 
by  the  energetic  Editress 
herself :  the  "Social  Summary," 
one  of  the  best  features,  being 
entirely  her  work  each  month. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  "Major" 
Swift  would  be  valuable  in  any 
newspaper  office  ;  in  her  spare 
moments  she  manages  to  do  a 
good  deal  for  the  War  Cry,  and 
during    one   year    wrote  an 
officer's  life  every  week,  a  truly 
Herculean  task,  as  those  unlucky  beings  to  whose 
lot  it  falls  to  do  even  a  number  of  monthly  bio- 
graphies will  testify. 

The  editorial  sanctum  is  pretty  well  filled  up  by 
a  large  writing  table,  and  a  complete  set  of  the 
the  Century  Dictionary.  The  walls  provide  the  only 
space  for  hanging  up  the  souvenirs  which  are  being 
daily  sent  to  the  Editress  of  All  the  World  by 
members  of  her  large  constituency.  Among  the 
curiosities  is  a  Swedish  map,  in  which  the  countries 
which  the  Salvation  Army  has  penetrated  are 
marked  deep  red,  whilst  those  who  can  boast  of 
being  Christian  by  courtesy  are  pink,  and  the  rest 
are  left  severely  white. 

The  circulation  of  All -the  World  is  still  on  the 
increase,  and  not  only  that,  but  growing  rapidly, 
but  Miss  Swift  will  not  be  content  until  it  has  run 
into  the  six  figures. 
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M.    JULES  SIMON. 

Op  The  Be  tje  bes  Deux  Mondks. 


JULES  SIMON"  stands  out  among 
the  group  of  writers  who  have  made 
The  Revvs  des  Deux  Mondes  the 
remarkable  bi-monthly  publication 
it  is,  both  because  of  the  journalistic 
nature  of  the  many  articles  he  has 
contributed  to  its  pages  and  because 
he  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first 
philanthropic  Pressman  France  has  ever  known. 

Eminent  both  as  a  politician  and  as  a  writer,  M. 
Jules  Simon  has  done  more  to  alter  the  laws  affect- 
ing the  well-being  of  the  French  working  classes 
than  any  other  man  of  his  generation  ;  one  of  his 
books,  "  L'Ouvriere,"  a  reprint  of  a  collection  of 
articles  written  by  him  in  order  to  describe  the 
condition  of  the  Parisian  and  provincial  work- 
woman, having  been  translated  into  twenty-five 
languages. 

Born  seventy-nine  years  ago 
at  Lorient,  Jules  Simon,  like 
most  young  men  with  literary 
tendencies,  made  up  his  mind 
to  become  a  schoolmaster. 
Obtaining  a  post  in  the  lycee  of 
Versailles,  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  Victor  Cousin,  who 
invited  him  to  come  and  work 
under  him  at  the  University  of 
the  Sorbonne.  He  soon  became 
known  as  a  writer  of  consider- 
able power  in  the  anti-Govern- 
mental sheets,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  principal  founders  of  a 
paper  entitled  Free$$m  of 
Thought,  to  which  he  contri- 
buted a  daily  article  on  th^ 
sittings  of  the  then  French 
Parliament. 

In  1848  the  young  professor- 
journalist    definitely  entered 
political  life,  becoming  depute 
for  a  northern  constituency, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  brief  retirements  into 
private  life,  he  has  since  remained  one   of  the 
most  respected  chiefs  of  the  moderate  Republican 
party,  several  times  taking  ottice,  and  ever  loyally 
seconding  his  chiefs. 

The  owner  of  a  modest  priv  ate  fortune,  M.  Simon 
has  always  written  with  the  direct  object  in  view 
of  improving  the  condition  of  some  hitherto  neg- 
lected class.  An  ardent  advocate  of  free  education, 
he  led  for  many  years  a  Press  campaign  against 
those  who  wished  to  maintain  the  old  order  of 
things.  In  this  crusade  he  was  much  helped  by  his 
wife,  who  became  President  of  the  Society  for  the 
Instruction  of  Female  Teachers,  an  association 


hich   founded  in  P 


arlone   four   colleges  for 


women. 

M.  Simon  has,  from  the  first,  been  the  cham- 
pion of  the  fair  sex  ;  when  compiling  his  work, 
"L'Ouvriere,"  he  personally  visited  most  of  the  large 


factories  and  workshops  in  Paris,  and  his  book  and 
the  many  newspaper  articles  he  published  on  the 
same  subject  made  him  the  leading  authority  in 
Europe  on  the  vexed  question  of  women's  work  and 
wages.  Not  content  with  writing  about  them,  h<- 
has  frequently  lectured  on  the  reforms  which  he  hai 
at  heart  both  in  France  and  Belgium. 

But  it  is  as  a  prominent  member  of  the  European 
Peace  and  Arbitration  Society  that  M.  Jules  Simon 
is  best  known  to  the  majority  of  his  countrymen, 
who  are  accustomed  to  see  their  journalists  and 
writers  adopt  a  very  different  tone  when  speaking 
of  war  and  armies  ;  he  is  an  advocate  of  general 
disarmament,  and  does  not  despair  of  seeing  his 
wish  become  fact  ere  many  years  are  passed. 

Though  in  his  eightieth  year,  M.  Simon  is  still 
active,  and  employs  his  leisure  moments  in  found- 
ing benevolent  societies,  suggesting  public  reform-, 
and  vigorously  combating  evil  and  injustice  in  any 
and  every  form. 
He  has  twice  been  President   of  the  French 
Society  of  Authors,  and  may  be 
said  to  be  on  more  or  less  good 
terms  with  all  his  journalistic 
confreres,  who  are  proud  that  a 
man  of  such  unblemished  in- 
tegrity and  high  purpose  should 
belong  to  their  ranks. 

Although  a  Republican  in 
many  things,  M.  Simon  is  a 
conservative  journalist,  inas- 
much as  he  has  a  horror  of  the 
many  innovations  which  have 
crept  into  the  modern  Press. 
No  interviewer  has  ever  yet 
been  allowed  to  pass  his  door- 
step ;  he  has  never  indulged 
in  personalities,  either  with 
reference  to  his  friends  or  foes  ; 
and  cannot  understand  the  de- 
light taken  by  the  newspaper 
reader  of  to-day  in  all  that  con- 
cerns the  private  life  and  habits 
of  celebrated  personages.  He 
is  fond  of  saying,  "  Think  twice 
J.  simon.  before  you  speak;  think  four 

times  before  you  write  :  "  and 
no  assertion  made  by  him  in 
print  has  ever  been  found  to  be  false  as  to  facts 
or  figures.  M.  and  Mdme.  Jules  Simon  have  lived 
in  the  same  modest  fiat  in  the  centre  of  modern 
Paris  for  the  last  forty  years.  The  last  graphic 
work  accomplished  by  M.  Simon  was  his  visit  to 
Berlin  some  two  or  three  years  ago  to  represent 
France  at  the  labour  congress.  He  was  received 
with  great  respect  by  the  German  scientists  and 
leaders  of  thought,  and  the  Empress  Frederick 
received  him  in  private  audience. 

Most  of  his  old  friends  have  passed  away — Cousin, 
Thiers,  Grevy,  and  Taine  the  historian,  with  whom 
he  was  very  intimate,  have  all  disappeared,  leaving 
many  blanks.  The  up-to-date  Parisian  hig  lif 
knows  him  not ;  but  his  door  is  always  hospitably 
open  to  any  earnest  thinker  or  philanthropist 
anxious  to  benefit  by  the  veteran's  wide  experience 
of  the  working  side  of  life. 
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MR.  EDWARD  LEDGER, 

Editor-Proprietor  of  The  Era. 


/gSigSggJ  HE  Era  is  one  of  those  journals  which 
>Jwr^si&  wor^  always  sees,  and  which 

\^r|M\V    is  hardly  ever  heard  of  by  the  other 
ha$.    ^  great  many  people  believe  it 
^^^Mi'    to  be  a  kind  of  theatrical  trade  paper, 
y^S^*   of  little  interest  to  any  but  members  of 
<jk|*j><^*      "the  profession,"  but  it  is  fully  as 
interesting  from  the  play-goer's  point 
of  view  as  from  the   player's,  for  Mr.  Edward 
Ledger,  the  present  editor-proprietor,  has  made  a 
feature  of  the  literary  matter  in  his  paper,  and 
most  of  the  leading  dramatic  critics  have  at  some 
time  or  other  been  among  his  contributors. 

The  Era  was  started  some  fifty-five  years  ago,  and 
may  be  said  to  be  the  only  paper  of  the  kind  which 
has  finally  survived  and  become  a  success,  although 
countless  imitations  have  tried  to  supplant  and 
take  its  place.  Although  mak- 
ing a  special  feature  of  its 
dramatic  news,  The  Era  during 
the  first  twenty  years  of  its 
existence  by  no  means  con- 
sidered itself  the  exclusive 
organ  of  the  theatrical  pro- 
fession— it  was  noted  for  its 
sporting  column  and  general 
newsiness — but  Mr.  F.  Ledger, 
father  of  the  subject  of  our 
sketch,  discovered  that  there 
was  plenty  of  room  for  a  paper 
devoted  entirely  to  the  acting 
world,  and  on  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1872,  his  son,  Mr. 
Edward  Ledger,  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  oldest  and 
most  important  theatrical  paper 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  Ledger,  who  is  an 
energetic,  hard-working  jour- 
nalist, as  well  as  an  excellent 
business  man,  soon  saw  that  if 
he  was  to  keep  with  the  times 
he  must  introduce  a  distinctly 
literary  side  into  his  paper, 
and  special  attention  was  accordingly  paid  by 
him  to  dramatic  criticisms.  The  ablest  dramatic 
critics  were  one  by  one  pressed  into  his  service,  and 
he  also  made  a  feature  of  good  signed  articles  by 
outsiders. 

The  Editor  of  The  Era  lives  for  and  in  his  paper. 
He  is  a  persistent  first-nighter ;  and  thus,  though 
not  himself  writing  any  of  the  accounts  which 
appear,  he  is  able  to  check  the  work  and  opinions 
of  his  writers ;  and,  not  content  with  reading  and 
re-reading  every  proof  of  what  is  going  to  appear 
in  next  week's  paper,  he  always  stays  in  his  cosy 
office  in  Wellington  Street  until  The  Era  has 
actually  gone  to  press. 

The  life  of  an  editor  of  a  great  theatrical  paper 
does  not  resemble  that  of  his  other  confreres  of  the 
weekly  press.  For  one  thing  he  has  immensely  more 
personal  power  of  doing  individuals  a  good  turn,  and 


scarcely  a  day  passes  but  some  piteous  tale  is  to' 
to  him  by  some  unfortunate  or  unlucky  member 
"the  profession,"  who  thinks  a  word  from  the  pr 
prietor-edi-or  of  The  Era  might  obtain  him  or  h* 
an  engagement.  Mr.  Ledger  has  always  been  a 
leading  member  of  the  Royal  General  Theatrical 
Fund,  and  through  its  means  has  been  able  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  good  to  those  who  have  sought  him  out 
in  their  distress. 

Unlike  most  leaders  of  latter-day  journalism,  Mr 
Ledger  does  not  encourage  a  personal  element  in 
his  paper  ;  a  paragraph  sent  into  his  Gossip 
Columns  must  be  thoroughly  authenticated  before 
it  will  be  accepted.  Thus  the  flying  rumours  which 
echo  backwards  and  forwards  more  in  theatrical 
circles  than  in  any  others,  are  not  allowed  to  become 
fact  through  the  mediumship  of  The  Era. 

It  would  be  difficult,  well  nigh  impossible,  to 
give  in  a  few  words  anything  like  a  complete 
account  of  Mr.  Ledger  and  his  work.  The  Era  is 
perforce  cosmopolitan  in  character.  Every  new 
play  produced  abroad  is  imme- 
diately summarised  and  criti 
cised  in  its  columns,  and  British 
managers  have  cause  to  be  often 
grateful  for  information  thus 
given  to  them.  Another  in- 
teresting feature  is  the  list  of 
plays  of  the  month,  exclusively 
compiled  for  The  Era. 

The  music-hall  is  not  for- 
gotten. In  a  word,  every  branch 
of  the  profession  is  represented, 
and  nothing  which  can  have  an 
interest  for  either  actor  or 
actress  is  left  out,  from  the 
resume  of  a  dramatic  libel  suit 
to  an  interview  with  some 
notable  Artiste,  for  Mr.  Ledger 
includes  musicians  and  singers 
in  his  wide  and  varied  circle 
of  readers 

Notwithstanding  the  many 
difficulties  with  which  Mr. 
Ledger  has  to  contend,  he  is 
very  popular  with  both  the 
great  and  lesser  members  of 
"the  profession"  for  whom  he 
caters.  His  good  nature  is  proverbial,  and  he  is 
always  ready  to  do  anyone  a  good  turn  if  it  does 
not  interfere  with  his  sense  of  what  is  due  to  his 
readers  and  himself.  Thus  one  kindly  trait  in  his 
nature  is  that  of  being  not  only  willing,  but 
anxious,  to  insert  the  names  of  all  the  people  act- 
ing in  a  new  play,  for,  as  he  justly  remarks,  it  is 
only  fair  that  everyone  who  contributes  to  the 
success  of  an  enterprise  should  be  mentioned. 

The  winter  and  spring  are  the  busiest  portions  of 
the  year  at  The  Era  office,  because  of  the  regular 
London  theatrical  season,  but  Mr.  Ledger  is  as 
fully  interested  in  the  Provincial  dramatic  world 
as  in  that  wider  London  circle  of  theatres  familiar 
to  us  all,  at  least  by  name,  and  many  a  Provincial 
Romeo  and  Juliet  have  obtained  good  town  engage- 
ments as  the  result  of  a  kind  word  said  of  them  in 
The  Era. 
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MR.  MURAT  HALSTEAD. 

PnopniETOR  op  The  Cincinnati  Commercial  Gazette. 


years  ot  age, 


URAT  HALSTEAD  is  one  of  the  first 
half  dozen  newspaper  men  in  the 
United  States,  and  as  a  journalist 
he  has  rendered  immense  services  to 
the  Republican  party. 

Born  sixty-four  years  ago  in  Ohio, 
Mr.  Halstead  worked  as  a  farm  hand 
on  his  father's  land  till  he  was  twenty 
but  although  fond  of  reading  and 
intensely  desirous  of  improving  himself,  as  are  all 
American  lads,  whatever  be  their  station  in  life, 
he  still  did  not  think  of  literature  as  a  possible 
profession. 

His  great  ambition  was  to  become  a  school 
teacher,  and  with  that  object  in  view  he  persuaded 
his  father  to  send  him  to  Farmer's  College,  a  fine 
educational  establishment  near  Cincinnati  He 
took  his  degree  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  and  feeling  that  he 
had  no  call  for  either  manual 
labour  or  becoming  teacher  in 
a  small  country  school,  he 
taught  himself  a  system  of 
shorthand,  and  applied  for  a 
post  on  the  staff  of  The  Cincin- 
nati Commercial,  receiving 
for  his  first  seventeen  columns 
of  "  copy "  the  sum  of  five 
dollars  ! 

Some  journalists  are  made, 
others  are  born  Pressmen  ; 
Murat  Halstead  was  among 
the  latter.  Not  content  with 
his  regular  reporting  work  on 
The  Commercial  he  soon  became 
a  regular  contributor  to  a  num- 
ber of  other  papers,  and  finally 
undertook  the  publication  of  a 
weekly  which,  however,  did  not 
prove  particularly  successful. 

He  was  but  twenty-five  years 
of  age  when  The  Cincinnati 
Commercial  was  reorganised  by 
its  then  proprietors ;  he  took 
up  a  certain  number  of  shares,  and  was  appointed 
news  editor.  It  was  then  that  the  real  power  of  the 
man  made  itself  felt ;  he  soon  made  the  paper  one 
of  the  most  influential  journals  in  America, 
although  his  methods  seemed  simple  and  somewhat 
hackneyed  to  his  less  fortunate  journalistic  rivals. 

Murat  Halstead  is  a  great  believer  in  the  judi- 
cious use  of  scissors  and  paste.  Thus,  while  his 
news  could  and  can  always  be  relied  upon  as  being 
of  the  first  quality,  his  readers'  minor  interests  and 
amusements  were  fully  catered  for  from  old  and 
new  sources. 

He  only  obtained  complete  control  of  the  paper 
in  1867,  and  it  was  then  that  The  Commercial 
became  an  avowedly  Republican  organ,  and  just 
ten  years  ago  The  Commercial  and  The  Gazette  were 
consolidated,  and  although  Mr.  Murat  Halstead  is 
no  longer  the  acting  Editor  of  the  great  Cincinnati 


paper,  he  is  its  presiding  genius,  and  spends  ron- 
siderable  portion  of  his  time  in  his  beautiful  Brook- 
lyn home  sending  and  receiving  messages  from  his 
country  office. 

Some  little  time  ago  Mr.  Halstead  was  chosen  I y 
the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  to  try  and 


establish  a  Conservative  paper 
Brooklyn,  for,  as  all  the  world  kno 
Republican  is  what  we  should 
is  said  that   The  Standard 


in  Democratic 
s,  an  American 
all  high  Tory,  but  it 
Union,  as  the  new 


M.  HALSTEAD. 


journalistic  venture  was  named,  is  not  so  successful 
as  it  might  have  been  considering  the  prestige  i 
the  man  who  founded  it. 

Mr.  Murat  Halstead  believes  that  there  is  a 
splendid  future  for  journalism  and  journalists,  and 
he  is  fond  of  pointing  out  what  gigantic  strides  the 
newspaper  press  has  made  within  his  own  memory. 
He  can  remember  the  effect  produced  by  the  I h  st 
telegraphed  presidential  message  ;  and  in  his  early 
days  that  product  of  American  journalism,  the 
interviewer,  was  an  absolutely  unknown  quantity. 

Still  Mr.  Halstead  does  not 
approve  of  the  Tremendous  size 
reached  by  some  of  his  country  s 
newspapers  ;  yet  no  man  keeps 
more  pace  with  the  time  than 
the  sturdy  old  Republican 
Editor;  and  to  .have  worked 
under  him  is  a  recommendation 
to  any  newspaper  office  on  his 
side  of  the  world  ;  for  it  is 
known  that  he  requires  all 
those  about  him  to  be  as 
thorough  at  their  work  and  as 
loyal  to  their  principles  as  he  is 
himself. 

Speaking  of  modern  news- 
papers he  once  said  :  u  The 
influences,  mechanical  and 
corporate,  about  the  press,  may 
commend  the  commonplace, 
tempt  the  tainted,  and  control 
the  weak,  but  '  a  man's  a  man 
for  all  that '  as  always,  and 
integrity  and  intellect  will 
subordinate  money  and  ma- 
chinery. 
"Given  the  man  capable  of 
great  things  in  the  press — heap  his  de^k  with  the 
records  of  men  and  cities  and  nations,  telling  ;he 
story  of  the  earth  as  it  spins  between  light  and 
darkness,  and  give  him  presses  that  set  a  flying 
100,000  papers  an  hour,  and  the  wires  will  r-erve 
fine  food,  and  through  the  press  his  hand  touches 
the  broad  field  of  the  world.'' 

This  is  probably  the  noblest  description  of  the 
journalist  and  his  mission  in  the  modern  world 
ever  written  by  a  knight  of  the  pen. 

Tne  subject  of  our  sketch  is  a  fine-looking 
man,  and  a  polished  type  of  the  well-bred 
American.  It  has  more  than  once  been  rumoured 
that  could  he  be  spared  by  his  political  party 
at  home  he  would  be  sent  awhile  to  Europe 
to  represent  his  great  country  in  either  London  •>!• 
Paris,  but  as  yet  he  is  felt  to  be  too  valuable  to 
become  a  merely  ornamental  part  of  political  lite. 
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MR.  JAMES  ANNAND. 

EDITOH  OF  THE  FHB  NEWCASTLE  DAILY  LEADER. 


Editoi    of    The    Newcastle  Daily 
I  zader  is  one  of  the  most  deservedly 
respect  >d  journalists  in  Great  Britain. 
It  riaav   tlniost  be  said  that  between 
dinburgh  and  Leeds  there  is  no  nevvs- 
iper  man  whose  opinion  can  for  a 
moment  be  compared  to  that  of  Mr. 
Annand    for    the  weight  which  it 
carries  in  political  circles. 

But  great  as  his  influence  admittedly  is,  the 
Editor  of  The  Daily  Leader  is  not  content  with 
journalism  alone,  for  at  the  last  general  election  he 
attempted  to  enter  the  House  of  Commons,  stand- 
as  candidate  in  the  Liberal  interest  for  the  borough 
of  Tynemouth. 

He  made  a  gallant  fight,  and  developed  in  the 
course  of  his  canvass  a  rugged  eloquence  which 
made  him  an  popular  on  the 
platform  as  he  is  on  the  Press. 

But  although  his  attack  on 
the  Unionist  stronghold  was 
gallant  and  vigorous,  his  oppo- 
nents were  too  powerful,  and 
he  still  remains  in  the  editorial 
sanctum  at  Newcastle, 

Like  many  another  successful 
journalist,  Mr.  Annand  comes 
from  the  very  Par  north  of 
Scotland,  and  is  a  boy,  re- 
sembling most  Scotch  youths 
of  capacity,  he  was  early  tired 
with  an  ambition  to  go  to  col- 
lege with  a  view  to  preparing 
for  the  ministry.  This  being 
rendered  impossible  by  circum- 
stances over  which  he  had  no 
control,  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  devote  himself  to  the  Press. 

His  childhood  would  not  have 
seemed  to  many  to  have  been 
a  particularly  good  apprentice- 
ship for  his  future  life.  The 
son  of  a  -country  blacksmith 
and  crofter,  James  Annand  was 
educated  at  the  village  school  of  Kinmundey  ;  he 
left  school  when  only  twelve  years  of  age,  and  was 
sent  to  work  on  the  farm,  from  which  he  graduated 
afterwards  to  the  smithy.  So  he  spent  his  early 
youth  in  shoeing  horses,  and  doing  all  the  rough 
and  tumble  work  of  a  country  smithy,  but  as  soon 
as  his  day's  work  was  over  he  sat  down  to  his  books 
and  worked  as  strenuously  at  them  as  he  had  applied 
himself  to  hammer  and  anvil. 

Nor  was  it  alone  for  himself  that  he  studied.  He 
devoted  himself  to  teaching  others  in  night  schools 
and  elsewhere,  suffering  often  from  severe  priva- 
tion. Sometimes  the  snow  drifted  in  through  the 
crannies  in  the  garret  where  he  slept,  and  lay 
thick  on  the  young  man's  coverlet;  but  caring 
little  for  either  hunger  or  cold,  he  plodded  on 
doggedly,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
footing  on  the  local  press. 
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Strangely  enough  his  parish  minister,  instead  of 
seconding  the  lad's  efforts,  threatened  him  with 
undeviating  opposition,  and  predicted  that  he 
would  probably  end  in  a  very  bad  place  if  he  per- 
sisted in  becoming  a  journalist. 

He  left  the  smithy  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  and 
became  teacher  in  a  village  school,  having  obtained 
some  knowledge  of  Latin  and  mathematics  on  the 
evenings  when  he  was  freed  from  the  smithy  ;  and 
in  less  than  a  year  he  obtained  employment  on  The 
Buchan  Observer,  a  paper  of  which  he  finally  be- 
came  editor,  a  position  which  he  occupied  for  six 
years. 

After  a  brief  temporary  sojourn  in  London,  Mr 
Annand  was  offered  the  post  of  leader  writer  on 
The  Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle,  there  he  remained 
steadily  mounting  upwards,  until  at  last  he  found 
himself  in  the  editorial  chair.  Always  a  conscien- 
tious and  intensely  hard-working  journalist,  his 
health  partially  broke  down,  and  in  1878,  after  a 
difference  with  his  proprietor  as  to  the  policy  the 
paper  should  pursue  as  regarded 
the  Eastern  Agitation,  Mr. 
Annand  found  himself  once 
more  a  free  man. 

Again  after  a  short  sojourn 
in  London  he  was  offered  the 
editorship  of  a  north-country 
paper,  The  Shields  Gazette  then 
the  only  Liberal  journal  pub- 
lished on  Tyneside,  and  a  little 
later,  when  The  Newcastle 
Leader  was  founded,  Mr. 
Annand  was  felt  to  be  the 
only  man  who  could  make  a 
success  of  the  new  ve*nture. 

He  edited  the  first  number, 
and  he  continues  to  edit  the 
paper  to-day.  In  politics  Mr. 
Annand  has  always  been  faith- 
ful to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  the 
success  of  John  Morley  when 
the  latter  politician  applied  to 
the  suffrage  of  Newcastle  for  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Common-. 

The  Editor  of  The  Newcastle 
Leader  is  a  sturdy,  hard-headed 
Scotsman.  He  distinguished  himself  by  the 
opposition  which  he  offered  to  the  outcry  against 
Mr.  Parnell,  and  was  the  one  conspicuous  advocate 
of  the  late  Irish  leader  in  the  English  Press. 

Mr.  Annand,  who  has  all  the  Northern  heartiness 
of  manner  and  love  of  his  craft,  is  a  Fellow  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  Institute  of  Journalists. 

Like  most  provincial  editors  Mr.  Annand  know- 
all  the  secrets  of  his  trade,  and  could,  if  called 
upon  to  do  so,  write  every  portion  of  his  paper  :  as 
it  is  he  contines  himself  to  the  political  department 
He  makes  a  point  of  having  his  London  letters 
as  bright  and  well  informed,  especially  in  Liberal 
political  gossip,  as  possible,  but  any  news  intended 
for  the  columns  of  The  Newcastle  Leader  must  be 
strictly  authentic,  for  the  editor  is  not  one  of  those 
journalists  who  consider  veracity  a  secondary 
matter. 
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